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PREFACE. 


When the enterprising publishers of this volume applied to me to edit 
a new edition of Maclaine’s translation of these Institutes of Mosheim, I 
declined to undertake the task, on account of the numerous defects of 
that translation, and the impossibility of rectifying them without under- 1 
going the labour of an entirely new version. At the same time, I directed 
their attention to this excellent translation by Dr. Murdock, which had 
been very favourably received both in the United States and in this 
country; and stated my belief that a cheap reprint of it in one volume 
was much wanted, in order the more effectually to supersede Maclaine’s 
unsatisfactory translation, and to furnish English readers with an accurate 
version of a work which, under many disadvantages, has long been one 
of our most popular works on Ecclesiastical History. The publishers 
adopted this suggestion, and I have accordingly endeavoured to execute 
the task assigned me with diligence and fidelity, but without the advan- 
tage of having had time to make any special preparation before engaging 
in it. 

The first American edition of Dr. Murdock’s translation was used so J 
far as the fourth century, when the second and, I believe, last edition of 
1845 was obtained from New- York, and thenceforward adopted as the 
basis of this edition. I have ventured to revise the translation in various 
places, either to bring it closer to the original text, or to correct a few 
inaccuracies of style. Several lengthy documents elsewhere accessible in 
English, and some details of inferior interest, have been occasionally 
omitted from the notes of the translator, lest the work might prove too 
bulky for a single volume ; and I have supplied throughout a number of 
additional notes which are marked with the letter — R. 

In compiling these notes, my object was not so much to supply new 
facts or corrections overlooked by preceding editors, because it appeared j 
to me that the text had been already rather too much overlaid by supple- 
mentary matter of this sort. My principal aim was, to point out to the! 
student additional sources of information, and especially to direct the 
English reader to those works in his own language, whether original 
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works or translations, which illustrated the topics discussed in the text 
Or the accompanying notes. I was induced to keep in view the wants of 
this class of readers from the conviction that this work of Mosheim had 
long furnished, and I have no doubt will continue to furnish, a larger 
number of English readers than is generally supposed, with all the 
knowledge they possess of the history of the church. I thought it right, 
therefore, to render this new edition, adapted as it is from its cheapness 
for general use, as profitable as possible to those who may not "be con- 
versant with ancient or modern languages. At the same time, I hope 
the learned reader, and especially the professional student, will derive 
from the notes I have supplied, some further assistance in their study of 
this branch of history, in addition to what the erudite translator had 
already so abundantly furnished in liis many valuable notes, both original 
and selected. 

I cannot take leave of this work without expressing my regret that 
more time had not been allowed me for preparing for and perfecting this 
edition. The greatest care however has been taken, both by the publishers 
and myself, to render all the quotations and references as faithful and 
correct as possible; and this new edition is now offered to the public 
.in the confident hope that, though capable of further improvement, it 
j will be found more complete and valuable than any other which has yet 
appeared. 

J. S, B. 

Glasgow College, October; lo43, 
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PREFACE BY DR. MURDOCK 


TO 

THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


To produce a general history of the Christian church, adapted especially to the 
wants of the younger clergy but suitable for intelligent readers of all classes, a history 
so comprehensive as to touch on all the more important facts, briefly indeed but 
distinctly, with suitable enlargement on the points of peculiar interest and a constant 
reference to authorities and to the writers who give more full information, so that the 
work, while itself affording a good general knowledge of the whole subject, might 
serve as a guide to more thorough investigations — such was the design of Moshcim 
in the following work, and such has been the aim of the present translator. 

The great need of such a work at the present day, when every other branch of 
theology is much cultivated, is so generally felt, that it is unnecessary to say anything 
to evince its importance or to excite an interest on the subject. The only things, 
therefore, which here claim attention arc the character and history of Moshcim, the 
reasons for giving a new translation of his work, and the additions made to it by way 
of notes. 

John Lawrence von Moshcim was nobly born at Lubcc, October 9, 1G94. Ilis 
education was completed at the university of Kiel, where at an early age he became 
professor of philosophy. In his youth he cultivated a taste for poetry, and he actually 
published criticisms on that subject. But pulpit eloquence, biblical and historical 
theology, and practical religion, were his favourite pursuits. lie published seven 
volumes of sermons, and left a valuablo treatise on preaching which was printed after 
his death. The English and French preachers, particularly Tillotson and Watts, 
Saurin, Massillon, and Flechicr, were his models. The Germans admit that he con- 
tributed much to improve the style and manner of preaching in their country. While 
a professor at Kiel, he gained such reputation that the King of Denmark invited him 
to a professorship at Copenhagen. But the Duke of Brunswick soon after, in the 
year 1725, called him to the divinity chair at Ilelmstadt, which he filled with great 
applause for twenty-twp years. In 1747, when George II. king of England, the 
founder of the university of Gdttingcn, wished to place over that institution men of 
the highest rank in the literary world, Moshcim was deemed worthy to be its chan- 
cellor and the head of the department of theology. In this honourable station he 
remained eight years or till his death, September 9, 1755. Ilis works were very 
numerous, consisting of translations into Latin or German of various foreign works, 
Italian, French, English, and Greek, with learned notes, an immense number of 
disquisitions relating to historical, dogmatic, and moral subjects, besides orations* 
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sermons, letters, &c. On church history in which he most distinguished himself, ho 
published, among other works, two volumes of essays on detached subjects; a 
compendious church history, in two volumes, 1 2mo ; a full church history of the first 
century, 4to; Commentaries on the affairs of Christians to the time of Constantine, 
4to; and he had just published the revision and enlargement of his compendious 
church history under the new title of Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 
and Modern, in one volume, 4to, when lie was removed by death at the age of 61.* 

The character of Mosheim is thus given by his disciple and translator, J. R. Schlegel : 
“Wo may have had, perhaps, biblical interpreters, who like Ernesti and Michaclis 
expounded the Scriptures with more philosophical and critical learning, perhaps also 
theologians and moralists who have treated dogmatic and practical theology with more 
metaphysical precision; wo may likewise have had, and perhaps still have, pulpit 
orators who, among the many unsuccessful imitators of Mosheim’s method, have even 
rivalled him, and perhaps come nearer to that ideal perfection which lie wished to see 
realized. But in ecclesiastical history, the merits of Mosheim are so decisive and 
peculiar, that I will not venture to compare him with any who preceded or followed 
him in this department of learning. lie is, as Schrocckh says, our first real historian 
in church history.”f Dr. Maclaine informs us that, after he had commenced his 
translation, ho received a letter from Bishop Warburton, saying, “ Mosheim’s compen- 
dium is excellent, the method admirable; in short, the only one deserving the name 
of an ecclesiastical history. It deserves and needs frequent notes.” 

Mosheim’s Institutes, as well as most of his other historical works, being written in 
Latin, were accessible to learned foreigners. And Dr. Archibald Maclaine, | the son 
of a dissenting minister in the north of Ireland, and himself one of the ministers of an 
English congregation at the Hague, published an English translation of these Institutes 
so early as the year 1764, only nine years after the appearance of the original. Dutch 
and French translations were also made ; but I know not by whom or at what time. 
In 1769, J. A. C. Von Einem, a pious but not profound German minister, commenced 
his German translation of the Institutes, His design was to bring down the work to 
the capacities of the unlearned, and to render it an edifying book for common Chris- 
tians. Accordingly, he omitted nearly all the marginal references and discussions, 
and introduced much religious biography and historical detail. His translation fills 
six volumes, octavo, and the continuation of the history three additional volumes. 

* A full list of his works is appended to the edition of his Institvtiones } Ilelm. 17G4, 4 to. 
p. 958 It 


t Schlegel’s [German translation of] Mosheim, vol. i. Preface. 

t As very little is known of this first translator of Mosheim, I subjoin a few particulars. Dr. 
Archibald Maclaine was the son of the Rev. Thomas Maclaine, minister of the Irish Presbyterian 
church at Monaghan from 1718 to 1740. , His grandfather, of the same name with himself, was 
a Presbyterian minister at Market-hill, in the county of Armagh, from about 1700 till his deatli in 
1784; and he had also two uncles in the ministiy in Ireland, one at Banbridge in Down, and the 
other successively at Ballynahinch and Antrim. The translator was born at Monaghan, in 1722, 
and was educated at the University of Glasgow, where I find he was matriculated in 1730, and 
where he enjoyed the friendship of the celebrated Francis Hutcheson, professor of Moral Philosophy 
here at that time, and himself the son of an Irish Presbyterian minister in the city of Armagh. 
Dr. Maclaine was minister at the HagucTrom 1745 to 1794, and died at Bath in England, in 1804, 
aged 82 years R. 
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In the year 1770, John R. Schlegel, rector of the gymnasium of Heilbronn, a learned 
and judicious man, commenced another German translation, which is very literal and 
close, free from all interpolations, and accompanied with learned notes. This trans- 
lation in four large volumes octavo, was completed in 1780, and a continuation of the 
history in two volumes appeared in 1784 and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Moshcim on ecclesiastical history kindled up 
such ardour for this science in Germany, that in the course of fifty years, Baumgarten, 
Sender, Schroeckh, Henke, and Schmidt, severally produced large and valuable church 
histories. Of these the most full and complete is that of Schroeckh, a pupil of Mo- 
sheim, continued by Tzschirncr, in forty-five vols. 8vo. And next, that of Henke, 
continued by Yatcr, in nine vols. 8vo. Nor has the ardour for this branch of theology 
yet subsided in Germany; for professor Ncander of Berlin is now publishing a pro- 
found and philosophical church history, which if completed on the plan commenced 
will probably fill twenty-five or thirty volumes 8vo. The limits assigned to this 
Preface will not allow a discussion of the merits of these several successors of Moshcim. 
Suffice it to say, that a careful examination of them all has resulted in the decided 
conviction that Mosheim’s history, in a form similar to that given to it by Schlegel, is 
the best adapted to the wants of this country, and the most likely to meet appro- 
bation among the American clergy. 

The necessity for a new English version of the Institutes arises principally from the 
unauthorised liberties taken by the former translator, under the mistaken idea of 
improving the work and rendering it more acceptable to the public. He says in his 
preface: “The style of the original is by no means a model to imitate in a work 
designed for general use. Dr. Moshcim affected brevity, and laboured to crowd many 
things into few words; thus his diction, though pure and correct, became sententious 
and harsh, without that harmony which pleases the ear, and those transitions which 
make a narration flow with ease. This being the case, I have sometimes taken 
considerable liberties with *my author, and followed the spirit of his narrative without 
adhering strictly to the letter; and have often added a few sentences to render an 
observation more striking, a fact more clear, a portrait more finished.” Thus Dr. 
Maclaine frankly owns that his chief design was to render the work interesting to 
those superficial readers who delight in that harmony which pleases the car, and in 
those transitions which make a narration flow with case; and that he often added a 
few sentences of his own, to give more vivacity and point to the sentiments of his 
author, or more splendour to their dress. And whoever will be at the pains of com- 
paring his translation with the original, may see that he has essentially changed the 
style, and greatly coloured and altered in many places the sentiments of his author; 
in short, that he has paraphrased rather than translated a large part of the work. 
The book is thus rendered heavy and tedious to the reader by its superfluity of words, 
and likewise obscure and indefinite, and sometimes sclf-contradictory, by the looseness 
of its unguarded statements. Its credibility also as a history of facts is impaired, and 
it fails of Carrying full conviction to the mind, because it is stripped of its native 
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simplicity, precision, and candour. For no wise man will confide in a writer who 
appears intent on fabricating sonorous and flowing periods, who multiplies splendid 
epithets, and habitually deals in loose and unqualified assertions. Nor is this all, for 
the old translation has actually exposed Mosheim to severe and unmerited censure 
from different quarters; and Maclaine has long stood accused before the public as a 
translator “who has interwoven his own sentiments in such a manner with those of 
the original author, both in the notes and in the text, that it is impossible for a mere 
English reader to distinguish them, and in divers instances he has entirety contradicted 
him. This (add the accusers) will be evident to all, if a literal translation of Mosheim 
shall ever be published.”* It is not strange, therefore, that so large a portion of the 
community have been dissatisfied with Maclaine’s Mosheim, and have desired a more 
faithful and literal version of this valuable author. 

If the translation here offered to the public is what it was intended to be, it is a 
close, literal version, containing neither more nor less than the original, and 
presenting the exact thoughts of the author in the same direct, artless, and lucid 
manner, with as much similarity in the phraseology and modes of expression as the 
idioms of the two languages would admit. That all the elegancies of the Latin style 
and diction of the author have been retained, is not pretended. The translator can 
only say he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he was able, the same port and 
mien in English as he has in Latin. 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation of the Institutes has 
not been half the labour bestowed on the work. Everywhere the statements of 
Mosheim have been compared with the sources from which they were drawn, and 
with the representations of other standard writers of different communities, so far as 
the means of doing this were at hand. The reasonings also of Mosheim have been 
weighed with care. And nothing has been suffered to go before the public, without 
first passing an examination by the best criteria within the reach of the translator. 
Often days and weeks have been consumed in such examinations, when the results 
were, that Mosheim’s statements needed no correction, or at least that no palpable 
errors were discovered in them ; and it was therefore thought advisable to allow him 
to express his own views without note or comment. But in many instances the 
translator supposed that he discovered such mistakes or defects in his author as called 
for animadversion. In these cases he has given, in the form of notes, such statements 
and criticisms as he deemed necessary. Numerous other instances occurred in which 
Mosheim was found to differ from other standard writers, or to have simply omitted 
what the translator or others deemed worth inserting; and in such cases the opinions 
or statements of other writers have been given, that the reader might be able to 
compare them, and the omitted matter has been supplied. In the history of the 
primitive church, for two or three centuries, the translator deemed almost everything 
interesting which can be learned with any degne of certainty. Accordingly, his notes 
and animadversions here are more frequent and minute than in the subsequent parts 
" Sec the New -York edition of Maclaine’s Mosheim, in 182-1, vol. iv. p. 284. 
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of the work. In regard to what are called the fathers, especially those of the first 
four centuries, and likewise the leading men in the church in all ages, he has deemed 
it proper greatly to enlarge the account given by Mosheim ; not so much by minutely 
tracing the history of their private lives, as by more fully stating their public characters 
and acts, and mentioning such of their works as have come down to us. In no one 
respect has the history been more enlarged than in this. Through all the ages down 
to the reformation, the eminent men whom Mosheim thought proper to name particu- 
larly, have each a distinct note assigned them, containing all of much importance 
which can be said of them ; and in each century, at the close of Moshcim’s list of 
eminent men, nearly a complete catalogue of all those omitted by him is subjoined, 
with brief notices of the most material things known concerning them. — On the 
controversies and disputes among Christians, especially those which related to religious 
doctrines, much and critical attention lias been bestowed. So also the reputed here- 
sies and the different sects of professed Christians, which Mosheim had treated with 
great fullness and ability, have been carefully re-examined and subjected to critical 
remarks. Here great use has been made of the writers who succeeded Mosheim, and 
particularly of the younger Walch. — The propagation of Christianity, especially 
among the nations of Europe in the middle ages, and among the Asiatics by the 
Ncsfcorians, has been the subject of frequent and sometimes long notes. — The origin 
arid history of the reformation, particularly in countries not of the Augsburg confession ; 
also the contests between the Lutherans and the Reformed, and the history of the 
English and Scotch churches, and of the English dissenters, have received particular 
attention ; and the occasional mistakes of Mosheim have been carefully pointed out. 
Yet the enlargements of the history since the time of Luther, and particularly during 
the seventeenth century, have been the less considerable, because there was danger of 
swelling the work to a disproportionate size, and because another opportunity is 
anticipated for supplying these omissions. 

These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions to the original by 
way of notes. All additions to the work are carefully distinguished from the original 
by brackets. They are also accompanied by a notice of the persons responsible for 
their truth and correctness. What the translator gives as his own is subscribed, Mur . 
When he borrows from others, which he has done very largely, he either explicitly 
states what is borrowed and from whom, or subjoins the name of the author. Thus 
several notes are borrowed directly from Maclaine, and these have the signature Macl 
annexed. A few others are translated from Yon Eincm’s Mosheim, and these have 
the signature Von Em. affixed. Rut the learned and judicious Schlegel has been 
taxed for the greatest amount of contributions. Throughout the work his notes 
occur, translated from the German, and with the signature Schl annexed. 

A continuation of the history to the present time is deemed so important, that the 
translator intends, if his life and health arc spared, to attempt a compilation of this 
sort as soon as the printing of this work shall be completed. 

Nrw-TTavpx. February 22, isr*,2. 
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For the very kind reception of his work, the translator feels himself under great obli- 
gations to the enlightened public who have passed so favourable a judgment upon it; 
and he would now offer them the best return he can make — a new edition of the work, 
carefully revised and somewhat enlarged, and, as he hopes, more worthy of approba- 
tion and better suited to the wants of students in this branch of theology. 

The translation has been again compared with the original throughout, sentence by 
sentence, and subjected to a rigid criticism. In a very few instances, it was discovered 
that a word or clause of the original had been overlooked in the translation, and that 
in several instances the import of the original had been inadequately or obscurely 
expressed. Yet no very important departure from the sense of the original author 
has been discovered. Nearly all the numerous alterations and changes, therefore, relate 
to the phraseology, or to the choice of words and the structure of the sentences. The 
difficulty of combining a neat and perspicuous anglicism with a close adherence to the 
sense and to the very form of thought in the original, throughout so large a work, 
must be obvious to all who have had experience in the business of translating; and 
they will not need to bo told that numberless corrections and improvements will always 
occur to a translator, who revises his work after a lapse of several years. In this 
manner the diction and the style of this edition, it is believed, have been considerably 
improved, without any sacrifice of fidelity in the translation. If it be not so, more 
than half a year’s labour has been expended unsuccessfully. 

The references, to a considerable extent and where the means were at hand, have 
been verified; and a considerable number of errors, some occasioned by the transcrip- 
tion but more by the mistakes of the printer, have been corrected. Many new 
references to authorities and to modem authors have also been added in various parts 
of the work; and these, it is hoped, will add considerably to the value of the present 
edition. Several topics have likewise been subjected to further investigation, and 
some now notes of no inconsiderable length have been added. 

New-Haven, 1839.* 

• A re-issue or third edition appeared in 1815, but without any additional preface.— R. 
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My Institutes of Christian History * having been long out of print, the worthy 
person at whose expense they were published has often requested me to give ' 
a new odition of them, somewhat improved and enlarged. This request I re- 
sisted for many years, for I was reluctant to suspend other works then on my 
hands which were deemed more important; besides, I must acknowledge that 
1 shrunk from the irksome task of correcting and enlarging a book which 
needed so much amendment. The importunities of the publisher, however, 
and of other friends who joined with him, at length overcame my tardiness; 
and now, after the leisure hours of two years have been spent on the work, 
it is brought to a close, and these Institutes of Ecclesiastical History now make 
their appearance, not only in a new form and dress, but so materially changed 
as to be almost entirely a new work. 

The distribution of the materials under certain heads, which I once deemed 
the best form for the learner, is still retained; for, notwithstanding weighty 
reasons have occurred to my mind for preferring a continuous and unbroken 
narrative, I have chosen to follow the judgment of those excellent men whom 
experience has led to prefer the former method. And indeed a little reflec- 
tion must convince us, that whoever would embrace in a single book all the 
facts and observations necessary to a full acquaintance with the state of the 
church in every ago of it, must of course adopt some classification and dis- 
tribution of those facts; and as such was the design of the following work, I 
have left its primitive form unchanged, and have directed my attention solely 
to the correction, improvement, and enlargement of the work, so as to render 
it a more useful book. 

My principal care has been to impart fidelity and authority to the nar- 
rative. For this purpose I have gone to the primary sources of infor- 
mation, that is, to the best writers of all ages who lived near the times 
they describe; and I have consulted them with attention, and have tran- 
scribed from them whenever thoy were sufficiently concise, and at the same 
time clear and nervous. It is often the case that those who write 
summaries of history only abridge the more voluminous historians; and this 
method I myself before pursued to a considerable degree. But such a pro- 
cedure, though sometifnes justifiable and not to be wholly condemned, is 
attended with this evil, that it perpetuates the mistakes which are apt to 
abound in very large and voluminous works, by causing them to pass from a 
single book into numerous others. I had long been apprized of this 
danger; but I felt it with no little mortification when I brought the 
testimony of the best authorities to pour their light on the pages of my 

* A work in 2 vols. 12mo, first published in 1737-41, and afterward abridged by 
J. P. Miller, in 1 vol. 12mo, Hamb. 1752. — Mur. 
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own work. I now perceived that writers pre-eminent for their diligence and fidelity 
are not always to be trusted, and I found that I had abundant occasion for adding, 
expunging, changing, and correcting in every part of my book. In performing this 
task, I know that I have not been wanting in patience and industry, or in watchful- 
ness and care; but whether these havo secured me against all mistakes, which is 
confessedly of no easy accomplishment, I leave them to judge who arc best informed 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To aid persons disposed to institute such inquiries, I have in 
general made distinct reference to my authorities; and if I have perverted their testi- 
mony either by misstatement or misapplication, I confess myself to bo less excusable 
than other transgressors in this way, because I had before me all the authors whom 1 
quote, and I turned them over and read and compared them with each other, being 
resolved to follow solely their guidance. 

This effort to render my history faithful and true, that is, exactly coincident with 
the statements of tho most credible witnesses, has caused many and various changes 
and additions throughout the work; but in no part of it are the alterations greater or 
more remarkable than in the Third Book, which contains the history of the church, 
and especially of the Latiu or Western Church, from tho time of Charlemagne to the 
Reformation by Luther. This period of ecclesiastical history, though it embraces 
great events and is very important on account of the light it casts on the origin and 
causes of the present civil and religious state of Europe, thereby enabling us correctly 
to estimate and judge of many things which occur in our own times, lias not hitherto 
been treated with the same clearness, solidity, and elegance as the other parts of 
church history. Here the number of original writers is great; yet few of them arc in 
common use or of easy acquisition, and they all frighten us either with their bulk, the 
barbarity of their style, or their excessive price; not a few of them too, either 
knowingly or ignorantly, corrupt the truth, or at least obscure it by their ignorance 
and unskilfulncss, and some of them have not yet been published. It is not strange, 
therefore, that many things in this part of ecclesiastical history should have been 
either silently passed over or less happily stated and explained, even by the most 
laborious and learned authors. Among these, the ecclesiastical annalists and the 
historians of the monastic sects, so famous in the Roman church, as Baronius, Raynald, 
Bzovius, Mauriquez, Wadding, and others, though richly supplied with ancient 
manuscripts and records, have often committed more faults and fallen into greater 
mistakes than writers far inferior to them in learning, reputation, and means of infor- 
mation. Having therefore bestowed much attention during many years on the history 
of the church from the eighth century onward, and believing that I had obtained from 
works published or still in manuscript, a better and more correct knowledge of many 
events than is given in tho common accounts of those times, I couccived that I might 
do service to the cause of ecclesiastical history by exhibiting to the world some of the 
results of my investigations; and that by throwing some light on the obscure period 
of the Middle Ages I might excite men of talents and industry to pursue the same 
object, and thus to perfect the history of the Latin Chinch. Claiming the indulgence 
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allowed an old man to boast a little, I flatter myself that I have brought forward 
some things which are new or previously little known; that other things which had 
been stated incorrectly or obscurely, I have hero exhibited with clearness and traced 
back to the proper authorities; and that some things which were accredited fables I 
have now exploded. Whether I deceive myself in all this or not, the discerning reader 
may ascertain by examining and comparing with the common accounts what I have 
here said respecting Constantine’s donation, the Cathari and Albigcnscs, the Begharda 
and Beguines, the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (that pest to many parts of 
Europe during four centuries) and of the Fratricelli [or Little Brethren], the contro- 
versies between the Franciscans and the Roman pontiffs, the history of Bcrengarius 
and of the Lollards, and several other subjects. 

If in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while giving views either 
partially or wholly new, I had used the same brevity as on the subjects well stated 
and explained by many before me, I should neither have satisfied the inquisitive reader 
nor have done justice to myself. For I should have appeared to many as a writer of 
fables, and their apprehensions on these subjects would have been indistinct, and 
consequently useless and fallacious. Therefore, when I have departed widely from 
the common statements or advanced apparent novelties, I have not only aimed to bo 
very explicit, but in order to give credibility to my narrative, I have gone into more 
ample disquisitions and citations of authorities, because full statements and demon- 
strations, though out of place in an epitome of history, were hero indispensable. 

In addition to these causes for changing materially the character and increasing the 
size of my book, another occurred soon after I commenced its revision. I had at first 
designed my work especially for lecturers on church history, who need a compendious 
text for the basis of their instructions, and had therefore only touched upon many 
things which I supposed would be dilated and explained more fully by the lecturer. 
But when I began to revise and correct the work for a new edition, it occurred to me 
that it would be more satisfactory to many and better subserve the cause of sacred 
learning, if the book were adapted not merely to the convenience of lecturers, but also 
to the wants of those who attempt without a teacher to gain a general knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history. As soon as this thought occurred my views were changed, and 
I began at once to supply omissions, to explain more fully what was obscure, and to 
give greater precision and distinctness to the whole narrative. And hence it is that, 
in describing the calamities in which the Christians of the first ages were involved, 
more pains are taken than is commonly done to state precisely the truth, and in 
tracing the origin and progress of the sects which disturbed the church greater accuracy 
is attempted; so likewise the new forms of religion, devised by thosewho love new 
things, are calmly and candidly described and with all possible fidelity; religious 
contests and disputes arc more clearly stated, and their importance more carefully 
determined; and the history of the Roman pontiffs after the time of Charlemagne, 
their conflicts and their enterprises, have received more careful attention. I mention 
these as specimens only of what has been attempted for the advantage of those who 
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cannot pursue a regular course of church history from their want of books or leisure, 
and who yet wish to obtain a clear and correct view of the principal facts and 
transactions. The book for the most part may bo safely trusted by such readers; it 
will afford them as much knowledge as will satisfy one who reads only for practical 
purposes; and besides, it will direct to the authors from whom more full information 
may bo obtained. 

It would be folly and would betray ignorance of human imperfection, if I should 
suppose that no errors could bo detected and that nothing needed correction in all the 
details of so large a history; yet, conscious of my own integrity and good faith and of 
the pains I have taken to avoid mistakes, I cannot but hope that I have rarely so 
failed that serious evils will result from my errors. 

I could add some other prefatory remarks which would perhaps not be useless; but 
nothing more need be added to enable those who will bo candid and ingenuous, and 
who are competent judges in such matters, to judge correctly of the present work. I 
therefore conclude by offering the just tribute of my gratitude to Almighty God who 
has given mo strength, amid the infirmities of age and the pressure of other labours 
and cares, to surmount the difficulties and bear the fatigue of completing the work now 
given to the public. 

Gottingen, March 23, 1765. 
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1 . The Ecclesiastical History of the New 
Dispensation is a clear arid faithful narra- 
tive of the external condition and of the 
internal state and transactions of that body 
of men who have borne the name of Chris- 
tians, and in which events are so traced 
to their causes, that the providence of God 
may be seen in the establishment and pre- 
servation of the Church, and the reader’s 
piety no less than his intelligence be ad- 
vanced by the perusal. 

2. The best form of such a history seems 
to be that which considers the whole body 
of Christians as constituting a community 
subjected to lawful authority and governed 
by certain laws and institutions. To such 
•t community many external events must 
happen which will bo favourable to its in- 
terests or adverse to them ; and since 
nothing human is stable, many things will 
occur in the bosom of such community, 
tending to change its character. Hence its 
history may very suitably be divided into 
its external and its internal history. In 
this manner the history of the Christian 
community, in order to its embracing all 
the details and promoting the greatest use- 
u l ness, should be divided. 

3{ The external history of Christians, or 
>f the Christian community, is properly 
■ died the history of the Church, and em- 
braces all the occurrences and changes 
which have visibly befallen this sacred so* 
•iety. And as all communities are some- 
times prosperous and sometimes meet with 
adversity, such also has been the lot of 
Christians. Hence this part of ecclesiasti- 
cal history is fitly divided into an account 
of the prosperous and of the calamitous 
events which Christians have experienced/ 

4. The prosperous events,’ or those tend- 
ing to the advancement and progress of the 
Christian interest, proceeded cither from 
the heads and leaders or from the subordi- 
nate members of this community. Its lead- 
ers were either public characters, as kings, 
magistrates, and sovereign pontiffs ; or pri- 
vate individuals, as the teachers, the learn- 
ed, the influential, and the wealthy. Both 
classes have contributed much, in all ages, 
to the Increase of the Church. Men in 


power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and even by their arms, have con* 
tri bated to establish and enlarge the Church. 
And the doctors and men of learning, of 
genius, and eminent piety, by their vigor- 
ous and noble efforts, their travels, their 
writings, and their munificence, have suc- 
cessfully recommended tho religion of Christ 
to those ignorant of it. And common 
Christians, by their faith, their constancy, 
their piety, their love to God and men, 
have induced many to become Christians. 

5. The calamitous events which have 
befallen the Church, arose either from the 
fault of Christians, or from tho malice and 
stratagems of their adversaries. There is 
abundant evidence that Christians them- 
selves, and especially those who presided in 
the Church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy 
lives, and their strifes and contentions. 
The enemies of Christ’s kingdom were also 
either public or private men. Public ene- 
mies, namely kings and magistrates by their 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress 
of Christianity. Private men, the philoso- 
phers, tho superstitious, and the despisers 
of all religion, assailed the Church with 
false accusations, stratagems, and hostile 
writings. 

6. The internal history of the Christian 
Church treats of the changes to which the 
Church, in every age, has been exposed, in 
regard to its distinguishing characteristics 
as a religious society. It may not unsuita- 
bly be called the history of the Christian 
religion. The causes of these internal 
changes arc found, for the most part, in the 
rulers of tho Church. These often ex- 
plained the principles and precepts of Chris- 
tianity to suit their own fancy or con- 
venience ; and as many acquiesced and 
were submissive, and others not unfre- 
quently resisted, insurrections and internal 
wars were tho consequence. To all those 
subjects the intelligent ecclesiastical histo- 
rian must direct his attention. 

7. The first subject in the internal his- 
tory of the Church is the history of its ru- 
lers and of its government. Originally the 
teachers and the people conjointly admin is* 
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tered the affairs of the Church ; but these 
teachers, in process of time, assumed a lof- 
tier spirit, and, trampling on the rights of 
the people, they claimed sovereign power 
both in sacred and secular affairs. At last 
things gradually came to this, that one per- 
son neld supreme power over the whole 
Church, or at least affected to hold it. 
Among these governors and guides of the 
Church, some obtained by their writings 
pre-eminent fame and influence; and as 
these were by after ages regarded as oracles 
and blindly followed, they ought to rank 
among the governors of the Church, whether 
they held offices in it or not. 

8. The history of the laws by which this 
religious society was governed naturally 
follows the history of its ministers. The 
laws peculiar to the Christian community 
are of two kinds. Some arc divine , pro- 
ceeding from God himself. These are writ- 
ten in those books which Christians very 
properly believe to be divinely inspired. 
Others are human , or are enactments by 
the rulers of the community. The former 
are usually called doctrines , and are divided 
into two species ; namely, doctrines of faith, 
which arc addressed to the understanding ; 
and moral doctrines , which address the heart 
or will. 

9. In the history of these laws or doc - 
trines , it should be our first inquiry, in 
what estimation has the sacred volume been 
held from age to age, and how was it inter- 
preted? For, in every period, the state of 
religion among Christians has depended on 
the reverence paid to the sacred volume 
and on the manner of expounding it. We 
should next inquire how these divine in- 
structions and laws were treated — in what 
manner they were inculcated and explained 
— defended against gainsayers or debased 
and corrupted. The last inquiry is, how 
far Christians were obedient to these divine 
laws, or how they lived ; and what mea- 
sures were taken by the rulers of the Church 
to restrain the licentiousness of transgres- 
sors. 

10. The human laws of which wc speak 
are prescriptions relating to the external 
worship of God, or religious rites, whether 
derived from custom or from positive enact- 
ment. Rites either directly appertain to 
religion or indirectly refer to it. The for- 
mer embrace the whole exterior of religious 
rvorship , both public and private ; the lat- 
ter include every thing, except direct wor- 
ship, that is accounted religious and proper. 
This part of religious history is very exten- 
sive ; partly from the variety and partly 
from trie frequent changes in ceremonies. 
A concise historv can therefore onlv 


touch upon the subject without descend- 
ing into details. 

11. As in civil republics wars and in- 
surrections sometimes break out; so in the 
Christian republic serious commotions have 
often arisen on account of both doctrines 
and rites. The leaders and authors of 
these seditions are called heretics ; and the 
opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are called heresies . The 
history of these commotions, or heresies, 
should be fully detailed. This labour, if 
wisely expended and with impartiality, will 
well repay the toil; but it is arduous and 
difficult. For the leaders of these parties 
have been treated with much injustice, 
and their doctrines arc misrepresented ; 
nor is it easy to come at the truth in the 
midst of so much darkness, since most of 
the writings of those called heretics are 
now lost. Those, therefore, who approach 
this part of Church history should ex- 
clude everything invidious from the name 
heretic , and should consider it as used in 
its more general sense, to denote those who 
were the occasion, whether by their own or 
others’ fault, of divisions and contests 
among Christians. 1 

T2. In treating of both the external and the 
internal history of the Church, the writer who 
would be us ful must trace events to their 


l The greater number of the topics enumerated in 
this section and the preceding ones ^6 — i l ) have been 
treated of in separate works, to which the student of 
ecclesiastical history should refer for fuller informa- 
tion than can be given in general histories : thus, for 
tho internal government , discipline, and worship of 
the early Church, he must consult Bingham’s Ori- 
gines Ecclesiastics, in his Works . London, 1840, 9 
vols. 8vo ; abridged by Blackamoro, in his Summary <f 
Christ . Antiquities . London, 1722, 2 vols. 8 vo; Cole- 
man’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, in Ward's 
Library. London, 1843, taken chiefly from Augusti’s 
Handbuch der Christ. Archuologie. Ebend. 1830—8, 
3 vols. an abridgment by the author from his larger 
work, entitled, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Christ. 
Archdologie. Leip. 1817 — 31, 12 vols. 8vo ; Riddel’s 
Manual qf Christian Antiquities. London, 1839 ; also 
taken from Augusti, but adapted to the state of opinion 
in the Church of England. For the history of the 
ethical and doctrinal principles of Christianity, we must 
still have recourse to German writers, as we have not 
as yet any works in Britain on these important branches 
of Ecclesiastical History. The principal modern 
writers are, on Ethics, St&udlin and De Wette ; and 
on doctrines , Miinscher, Engelhardt, Ruperti, and 
Ilagenbach. A translation of Hagenbach’s valuable 
Lehr bach der Doguwngeschichte. Leip. 1840 — 1, 3 
vols. 8vo, is now in course of publication by Clark of 
Edinburgh, in his Foreign Theological Library, in the 
first vol. of which (pages 25—30) the student will find 
extended references to the best works on these topics. 
The history of heresies, extending to the 8th centuiy, 
is most fully given by the younger Walch, in his Foil- 
stiindige Historic der Ketxerein , Leip. 1762 — 85, 
1 1 vols. 8vo. There are also numerous works, referred 
to in subsequent notes on particular heresies, and 
several on those of certain periods ; such as Ittig, De 
Hteresiarchis primi et secundt a Christo nato scculi, 
2d Edition. Leip. 1703, 4to; Burton’s Inquiry into the 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age. Oxford, 1829, 8vo, with 
tho various works mentioned by him in the Intro- 
duction.— R 
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| causes ; that is, he must tell us not only 
! what happened blit likewise how and why. 
He who narrates the naked facts only 
enriches our memory and amuses us ; but 
he who at the same time states the oper- 
ative causes of events profits us, for he 
both strengthens our judgment and in- 
creases our wisdom. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that caution is here necessary, lest we 
fabricate causes and palm our own waking 
dreams upon men long since dead. 

13. In exploring the causes of events, 
besides access to the testimony of the lead- 
ing men and the history of the times, a good 
knowledge of human nature is requisite. 
The historian who understands the human 
character, the propensities and powers, the 
passions and weaknesses of man, will rea- 
dily discover the causes of many things 
attempted or done in former times. No 
less important is it to be acquainted with 
| t he education and the opinions of the per- 
I sons we treat of ; for men commonly regard 
j as praiseworthy and correct whatever 
| accords with the views and practices of 
| their ancestors. 

j 14. In the external history, an historian 
| should consider the ciml state of the coun- 
tries in which the Christian religion was 
| either approved or rejected, and also their 
| religious state , that is, the opinions of the 
: people concerning .the Deity and divine 
worship. For it will not be difficult to 
determine why the Church was now pros- 
perous and now in trouble, if we know 
what was the form of government, what 
the character of the rulers, and what the 
prevailing religion at the time. 

15. To dispel obscurities in the internal 
I history, nothing is more conducive than a 
j knowledge of the history of learning , and 
1 especially of philosophy. For, most un- 
| fortunately, human learning and philosophy 
have in every age been allowed more influ- 
ence, in regard to revealed religion, than 
was proper, considering the natures of the 
two things. Also a good knowledge of 
the civil government and of the ancient 
superstitions of different countries, is use- 
ful to the same end ; for through the 
prudence or, shall I say, the indiscretion 
| of the presiding authorities, many parts of 
i the discipline and worship of the church 
have been shaped after the pattern of the 
ancient religions ; and no little deference 
has been paid to the pleasure of sovereigns 
and to human laws, in regulating the 
church of God. 1 * * * 


l A n excellent specimen of what may be accom- 

plished by the ecclesiastical historian, in accordance 

with the principles laid down in these sections ( 12 — 15') 

is afforded by A|ilmqn'fl History of Christianity to the 
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16. From what sources all this know- 
ledge must be drawn is quite obvious ; 
namely, from the writers of every age who 
have . treated of Christian affairs, and 
especially from those contemporary with 
the events ; for on testimonies or authori- 
ties is laid the basis of all true history. Yet 
we ought not to disregard those who from 
these original sources have compiled his- 
tories and annals ; for to refuse proffered 
assistance and despise the labours of those 
who have attempted, before us, to throw 
light on obscure subjects, is mere folly. 8 

17. From all this it will be easy to de- 
termine the essential qualifications of a good 
ecclesiastical historian. He must have no 
moderate acquaintance with human affairs 
in general; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to rea- 
son, his memory faithful, and his judgment 
sound and matured by long exercise. In 
his disposition and temperament he must be 
patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in 
his love of truth and justice, and free from 
every prejudice. 

18. Persons who attempt this species of 
writing are liable to prejudice, especially 
from three sources ; namely, times, persons , 
and opinions. First, the times in which wo 
live often have such ascendency over us 
that we judge of past ages by our own ; we 

| conclude that because a particular thing 
neither does nor can take place in our age, 
therefore it neither did nor could take place 
in former times. Secondly, the persons 
with whose testimony we arc concerned, 
especially if for ages they have been highly 
revered for their holiness or their virtues, 
acquire such an authority with us as daz- 
zles and deceives us. And, thirdly, our 
partialities for those opinions and doctrines 
which we ourselves embrace often so fetter 

Abolition qf Paganism in the Roman Empire. Loud. 
1810, 3 vols. 8vo, which, though in some respects 
! defective and objectionable, is on the whole a most 
valuable addition to our historical literature. — R. 

2 To acquaint us with all the writers on ecclesiastical 
history was the professed object of Sltiterus in his 
Propylaum historic p Christiana. Luueb. 16%, 4to; and 
of Sagittarius, Introduclio in historiam cedes, singu- 
lasque ejus partes, especially vol. 1st. [Jena, 1718, 2 
vols. 4to. Ed. Schmidt. Since Mosheim wrote, several 
important works have appeared expressly on this sub- 
ject ; but the fullest and most satisfactory account of 
writers on ecclesiastical history, both general and 
special, is to be found in the 3d volume of the elder 
Walch ‘s Bibliotheca Theohgic.a selecta. Jena, 1762, 4 vols. 
8vo, one of the many valuable works for which we are 
indebted to the singular industry and perseverance of 
German compilers. What Dan/, has done for the Bi- 
bliotheca Patristica of this author, by continuing It to 
the presont time, is now much needed for an enlarged 
edition of this 3d volume. In the meantime, the gtu- 
dont will find a few references to reeent writers in 
Dowling's Introduction to the Critical Study qf Eccles. 
History.. Lond. 1838, 8vo, and a full catalogue in 
Lowndes's British Librarian , col. 1243, &o. a valuable 
compilation, though only a small portion has been yet 
published.— iZ. 
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our minds that we unconsciously pervert 
the truth in regard to facts. Now from 
this triple bondage the mind must as far 
as possible be set free. 

, 19. But from this rule and from others 
equally obvious and important, how widely 
ecclesiastical historians have departed, in 
all ages, is too well known. For not to 
mention the many who think themselves 
great historians if they have a good me- 
mory, and to pass by those also who are 
governed more by their private interests 
than by the love of truth, there arc very 
few writers whom neither the sect to which 
they belong, nor the venerated names of 
some ancient authors, nor the influence of 
the age in which they live, can disarm and 
divert from the truth. In the present age 
more especially, the spirit of the times and 
the prejudice of opinions have incredible 
influence. Hence the following arguments, 
so often occurring in the writings oflearned 
men : These are true sentiments ; therefore 
wo must suppose the ancient Christians 
embraced them. This is correct practice , 
according to Christ's precepts; therefore 
doubtless the earlier Christians so lived. 
This does not now take place ; therefore it 
did not in ancient times . 

20. Ecclesiastical history, if written by 
persons free from these and other faults, 
cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to man- 
kind at large, but especially to the teachers 
and guides of the Church. Whoever shall 
consider attentively the numerous, the va- 
ried, and threatening dangers which the 
Christian religion has happily surmounted, 
will doubtless find himself more established 
in the belief of this religion and better 
prepared to withstand the assaults, the ca- 
vils, and insidious attacks of the profane. 
The many illustrious examples of virtue 
with which this history abounds are admi- 
rably suited to awaken pious emotions and 
to instil the love of God into lukewarm 
minds. Those wonderful revolutions which 
have occurred in every age of the Church, 
originating often from small beginnings, 
proclaim aloud the providence of God and 
the instability and vanity of all human 
things. Nor is it of small advantage to 
know the origin of the numerous and ab- 
surd opinions, superstitions, and errors 
which still prevail in many parts of the 
Christian world. For such knowledge will 
enable us to discover the truth more clearly, 
to prize it more, and to defend it better. 
Of the entertainment afforded by these and 
other parts of Church history, I shall say 
nothing. 

21. But especially public instructors and 
the ministers of religion may from this 


study derive great assistance in acquiring 
that practical wisdom which they so much 
need. Here, the numerous mistakes of 
even great men warn them what to shun, 
if they would not embroil the Christian 
Church ; there, many illustrious examples 
of noble and successful effort are patterns 
for their imitation. And for combating 
errors, both those inveterate by age and 
those of more recent growth, nothing, ex- 
cept the holy Scriptures and sound reason, 
can be compared with this kind of history. 
I pass over other advantages which will be 
found by experience to result from this 
study; nor will I mention its subserviency 
to other branches of knowledge, particularly 
that of jurisprudence. 1 

22. The two parts of Church history, the 
external and the internal, require an ar- 
rangement or plan of teaching suited to 
each. The external history, being a long 
and continued narrative extending through 
many centuries, requires a distribution into 
certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of the 
reader, and the preservation of order. Va- 
rious divisions of time may be adopted. I 
have preferred the customary one, into cen- 
turies, because it is the one most approved 
of, though it is not free from objections. 

23. No small part of these objections, 
however, will be removed, if we superadd 
a more general division of time, or one into 
longer periods, bounded by certain great 
revolutions and changes in the state of the 
Church. Accordingly the whole of the fol- 
lowing history is divided into four books. 
The first contains the history of the Church 
of Christ from its commencement to the 
time of Constantine the Great ; th a second 
extends it from Constantine to Charle- 
magne ; the third continues it to the time 
when Luther began the Reformation in 
Germany; the fourth and last brings it 
down to our own times. 2 

24. Ecclesiastical history treats, more- 

over, as we have already seen, of various 
distinct but kindred subjects which may 
properly be arranged under separate heads. 
Historians have adopted different classifi- 
cations, as their taste or tlieir design in 
writing pointed oat. The distribution which 
I prefer has been already indicated, and 
need not here be repeated. . . 

1 Tho reader will find an admirable sketch of the 
advantages resulting from a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history and of the preparation requisite for its study, 
in the Introduction to the Elements of Church History^ 
by the late lamented Dr. Welsh of Edinburgh, whose 
premature death has unhappily prevented the comple- 
tion of this excellent work.— it. 

* Moshcim closes these Institutes with the seven- 
teenth century, adding a single supplementary chapter 
i on the early part of the eighteenth.— R 
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PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tins CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE 

1. At the time when God became incar- 
nate, a great, part of the world was subject 
to the Romans. Their remoter provinces 
they either ruled by means of temporary 
governors and presidents sent from Rome, 
or suffered to live under their own kings 
and laws, subject to the sovereign control 
of the Roman republic. The senate and 
citizens of Rome, though not deprived of 
all appearance of liberty, were really under 
the authority of one man, Augustus , who 
was clothed with the titles of emperor, 
pontifex maximus, censor, tribune of the 
people, pro-consul ; in a word, with every 
office which conferred general power and 
pre-eminence in the commonwealth. 1 

2. The Roman government, if we regard 
only its form and laws, was sufficiently 
mild and equitable. 2 But the injustice 

| and avarice of the nobles and provincial 
! governors, the Roman lust of conquest and 
| dominion, and the rapacity of the publicans 
who farmed the revenues of the state, 3 
brought incalculable evils on the people. 
The magistrates and publicans on the one 
| hand fleeced the people of their property ; 

1 and on the other this lust of dominion 
required numerous armies to be raised in 
the provinces, which was oppressive to 
them and was the occasion of almost per- 
petual wars and insurrections. 

I 3. Still, this widely extended dominion 
! of one people, or rather of one man, was 
1 attended with several advantages. First , 

! it brought into union a multitude of na- 


* See Oamplanus De Officio et pole state magistra- 
t titan . Romanor . et jurisdictione, p. 3, &c. Geneva, 
1725, 4to. [ Memoirs of the court of Augustus, by 
Blackwell, 2 vola. 4to. Edinb. 1753. — Schl. 

* See Moyle’s Essay on the constitution of the Roman 
government , in his posth. works, vol. i. pages 1—98. 
Lond. 1726, 8vo. Scip. Maffel, Verona illustrate , lib. 
i. p. 65. [Gian none, Histoire civile du royaume de 
Eagles, vol. 1. p. 3, &c.— Schl. 

* See Rurm&nn, de Vectigalibus populi Romani, cap. 
ix. p. 123, & c —Schl. 


WOULD AT TUE 1URT1I OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

tions differing in customs and languages. 
Secondly , it gave freer access to the remo- 
test nations. 4 Thirdly , it gradually civi- 
lized the barbarous nations, by introducing 
among them the Roman laws and customs. 
Fourthly , it spread literature, the arts, 
and philosophy, in countries where they 
were not before cultivated. All these 
greatly aided the ambassadors of our Lord 
in fuUilling their sacred commission. 6 

/*? At the birth of Christ the Roman 
empire was much freer from commotions 
than it hud been for manv years. For 
though I cannot agree with those who think 
with Orosius , that the temple of Janus 
was then shut, and the whole world in 
profound peace yet there can be no doubt 
that the period when our Saviour descended 
on earth, if compared with the preceding 
times, was peculiarly peaceful. And ac- 
cording to St. Paul, 7 this peace was very 
necessary for. those whom Christ commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel. 

5. Of the state of those nations which 
lay without the Roman empire, historic 
records will not allow us to give so full an 
account. Nor is it very necessary to our 
purpose. It is sufficient to know that 
the oriental nations were pressed down by 
a stern despotism, which their effeminacy 
of mind and body, and even their religion, 
led them to bear with patience, while the 
more northern nations enjoyed much 
greater liberty, which was protected by 
the rigour of their climate and the conse- 


4 Soo Bergler Histoire des grands chemtns de V em- 
pire Romain, 2nd Ed. Brussels, 1728, 4to, and Otto, De 
Tutda viarum pullicarum, par. ii. p. 314. 

5 Origen, among others, acknowledges this, lib. ii. 
adv. Celxum, p. 79, Ed. Cambr. [See also Ileilmann, 
Comment, deflorente literarum statu et habitu ad relig. 
Christi initia . — Schl. 

0 See Massonus, Templum Jani, Christo nascent*, 
reseratum. Rotterd. 1706, 8vo. 

7 See 1 Tini. ii. 1, &c. 
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quent energy of their constitutions, aided 
by their mode of life and their religion. 1 * 

6. All these nations were plunged in the 
grossest superstition. For though .the idea 
! of one supreme God was not wholly extinct, 8 
yet most nations, or rather all except the 
Jews, supposed that each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very 
powerful beings, whom they called gods, 
and whom the people, in order to live 
happily, must propitiate with various rites 
and ceremonies. These deities were sup- 
posed to differ materially from each other 
in sex, power, nature, and offices. Some 
nations, indeed, went beyond others in 
impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and 
gross stupidity in matters of religion. 

7- Thus every nation had a class of 
deities peculiar to itself, among which one 
was supposed to be pre-eminent over the 
rest and was their king, though subject 
himself to the laws of fate, or to an eternal 
destiny. For the oriental nations had not 
the same gods as the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations; and the 
Grecian deities were essentially different 
from those of the Egyptians, who worship- 
ped brute animals, plants, and various 
productions of nature and art. 3 Each 
nation likewise had its own method of 
worshipping and propitiating its gods, 
differing widely from the rites of other 
nations. But from their ignorance or other 
causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained 
that their gods were universally worshipped; 
and they therefore gave the names of their 
own gods to the foreign deities, which has 
caused immense confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and 
produced numberless errors in the works 
of very learned men. 4 * 


1 Seneca, de Ira , lib. ii. cap. xvi. Opp. tom. i. p. 3G, 
Ed. Gronovii: Fero itaque imperia penes eos fuere 
populos, qul mitiore coelo utuntur: in frigora, septen- 
trionemque vergentibus immansueta ingenia gunt, ut 
ait potfta, suoque simillima cwlo. 

* See Meiners, in hig Historia doctrine de vero 
Deo, omnium rerum Auctore atque Hectare, Lomgo. 
1780, 8vo, where, from a critical investigation, proof is 
adduced, that the ancient pagan nations were univer- 
sally ignorant of the Creator and Governor of the 
world, till Anaxagoras, about 450 years beforo Christ, 
and afterwards other philosophers, conceived that the 
world must have had an intelligent architect.— M ur. 

3 This was long since remarked by Athanasius, 
0 ratio contra Gentes, Opp . tom. i. p. 25. [See Le 
Clerc, Art critica, par. ii. sec 1, cap. xiii. sec. 11, 
and Bibliotheque Choisie, tome vii. p. 84 ; Warburton’s 
Divine Legation qf Motet demonstrated, vol. ii. p. 
233, &o. And respecting the Egyptian gods, see 
Jablonski, Pantheon Mgyptiorum. Francf. ad. Viadr. 
1750, 8vo. ; F. S. Von Schmidt, Opuscula, quibus res 
antiques, pretcipue JEgyptiaue, explanantur, 1765, 8vo. 
— Schl. 

4 Maclaine here subjoins a long note, asserting that 

the gods worshipped in different pagan countries 


8. But this variety of gods and religions 
in the pagan nations produced no wars or 
feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the 
Egyptians are an exception. 6 Yet the 
Egyptian wars waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, 
not being undertaken either to propagate 
or to suppress any one form of religion. 
Each nation, without concern, allowed its 
neighbours to enjoy their own views of 
religion, and to worship their own gods in 
their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise us. # For they who regard 
the world as being divided like a great 
country into numerous provinces, each 
subject to a distinct order of deities, cannot 
despise the gods of other nations, nor think 
of compelling all others to pay worship to 
their own national gods. The Romans in 
particular, though they would not allow the 
public religions to be changed or multiplied, 
yet gave the citizens full liberty in private, 
to observe foreign religions, and to hold 
meetings and feasts, and erect temples and 
groves to those foreign deities in whose I 
worship there was nothing inconsistent with 
the public safety and the existing laws. 7 j 
9 The greater part of the gods of all 
nations were ancient heroes, famous for 
their achievements and their worthy deeds ; 
such as kings, generals, and founders of 
cities, and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, 
whom a grateful posterity had deified. To 
these, some added the more splendid and 
useful objects in the natural world, among 
which the sun, moon, and stars, being pre- 
eminent, received worship from nearly all ; 
and some were not ashamed to pay divine 
honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the 
earth, the ocean, the winds, and even to 
diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost 
every conceivable object — or at least, to 


were so similar, that they might properly be called by 
tho same names. He therefore thinks Dr. Moshoim 
has overrated the mischief done to the history of idola- 
try by the Greek and Roman writers. But there was, 
certainly, little resemblance between Woden and Mer- 
cury, Thor and Jupiter, Friga and Venus; or between 
the Roman deities and Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva, and the 
other gods of Hindostan. And as the classic writers 
give very imperfect descriptions of foreign deities, and 
leave us to infer most of their characteristics from the 
names assigned them, it is evident that Mosheim’s re- 
mark is perfectly just. — Mur. 

5 See what Pignorius has collected on this subject, 
in his Expositio Menses Isiacev, p. 41, Xc. 

6 Though extolled by 8haftsbury, among others 
Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 166. and vol. ill. pagds 60, 
86, 87, 154, &c. — Schl. 

7 See Corn, & Bynckershoeckh, Dissert, ds cultu 
peregrines religionis apud Homanos, In his Opuscula, 
Leyden, 1710, 4to. [Warburton's Divine legation, 
vol. i. p. 307. Compare Livy, Hist. Horn. lib. xxv. 1, 
and xxxix. 18, and Valer. Max, l. 3. — Schl. [See also 
Lardner, Credib. qf Gospel Hist, part i. book i. chap, 
viii. secs. 3—6 . — Mur 
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the deities supposed to preside over these 
objects. 1 

1 0. The worship of these deities consisted 
in numerous ceremonies, with sacrifices, 
offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies 
were for the most part absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and throughout debasing, obscene, 
and cruel. Tin sacrifices and offerings 
varied according to the nature and offices 
of the different gods. 3 Most nations sacri- 
ficed animals ; and, what was most horrid, 
not a few of them likewise immolated 
human victims. 3 Their prayers were truly 
insipid, and void of piety both in their form 
and matter. 4 Over this whole worship pre- 
sided pontiffs, priests, and servants of the 
gods, divided into many classes, and whose 
business it was to see that the rites were 
duly performed. These were supposed to 
enjoy the friendship and familiar converse 
of the gods ; and they basely abused their 
authority to impose upon the people. 

1 1 . The religious worship of most nations 
was confined to certain places or temples, 5 
and to certain times or stated days. In the 
temples, the statues and images of their 
gods were placed ; and these images were 
supposed to be animated in an inexplicable 
manner by the gods themselves. For, 
eenseless as these worshippers of imaginary 
gods truly were, they did not wish to be ac- 
counted worshippers of lifeless substances, 
brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity which 
they maintained to be present in the image, 
provided it was consecrated in due form. 6 

12. Besides this common worship to 
which all had free access, there were among 
both orientals and Greeks certain recondite 
and concealed rites, called mysteries , to 
which very few were admitted. Candi- 
dates for initiation had first to give satis- 
factory proofs to the hierophants of their 
gfbod faith and patience, by various most 
troublesome ceremonies. When initiated, 

1 See the learnod work of Vossius, De ldololatria , 
lib. i. iii. [and La Mythologie et let Fables expliquees par 
V Ilistoire, par l‘Abb£ Banier, Paris, 1738-40, 8 vols. 
12mo, and Fr. Creutzer’s Symbolik u. Mythologie der 
alten Viilker , betonders der Griechen, Leipz. u. Darmst. 
1810—12, 4 vols. 8vo.— Mur. [This standard work of 
j Creutzer has been translated into French by J. D. 

| Guigniaut, under the title of Iieligiom de l' Anti quite 
considerees principalement dam leurt formes symboliques 
et mythologiques, Paris, 1825— 4 1* 4 vols. 8vo.~ R. 

* See Saubertus, de SacrjHciis Veterum; Leyd. 1 699, 8vo. 

8 See Columns, Ad Fragments Ennii, p. 29, and 
Saubertus, De Sacrificiis Vet. cap. xxi. p. 465. 

4 See Browerius & Niedeck, de Adorationibus re- 
terum Populorum. Utrecht, 1711. 8vo. [and Saubertus, 
ubi supra , p. 343, &c.— Sc/d. 

5 Some nations were without temples, such as the 
Persians, Gauls, Germans, and Britons, who performed 
their religious worship in the open air, or in the shady 
retreats of consecrated groves. — Mad. 

6 Arnoblus, ado. Gentes , lib. vl. p. 254, ed. Heraldi. 
Augustine, de Cinitate Dei,’ lib. vii. cap. xxxl. Opp. 
tom. yil. p. 161, ed. Benedict. Julian, Mitopogm . 
p. 361, ed. Sp&nheim. 


they could not divulge any thing they had 
seen, without exposing their lives to immi- 
nent danger. 7 Hence it is that the interior 
of these hidden rites is, at this day, little 
known. Yet we know that in some of the 
mysteries many things were done which 
were repugnant to modesty and decency; 
and in all of them the discerning might 
see that the deities there worshipped were 
mortals more distinguished for their vices 
than their virtues. 8 

13. The whole pagan system had not the 
least efficacy to produce and cherish virtu- 
ous emotions in the soul. For in the first 
place, the gods and goddesses to whom the 
public homage was paid, were patterns rather 
of pre-eminent wickedness than of virtue. 9 
They were considered, indeed, as superior 
to mortals in power and as exempt from 
death, but in all things else as on a level 
with us. In the next place, the ministers 
of this religion, neither by precept nor by 
example, exhorted the people to lead honest 
and virtuous lives; but gave them to under- 
stand that all the homage required of them 
by the gods, was comprised in the observance 
of the traditional rites and ceremonies. 10 
And lastly , the doctrines inculcated respect- 
ing the rewards of the righteous and the 

* See Meursius, De Mystcriis Eleusyniis; and Clark- 
son, Discourse on Liturgies , sec. 4. 

8 Cicero, Dixput. Tusculan, lib. i. cap. xiil. [and De 
Leg. cap. xxiv.; Varro, cited by Augustine, De Civitate 
pci, lib. iv. cap. xxxi. ; Eusebius, Prcaparat. Enangel. 
lib. ii. cap. iii. — Schl. [SceWarhurton’s Divine Legal. 
vol. i. lib. ii. sec. 4, who was confronted by J. Leland, 
Advantage and Necessity of the Christ, liev. vol. i. pages 
151—190; Meiners, fiber die Mysterien der Altep, in 
his Miscel. Philos. Works, vol. iii. Lcips. 1776; tho 
Baron de Sainte Croix, Me moires pour sermr d I’histuire 
de la religion secrete des anciens peuples, 8fc. Paris, 
1784, 8vo, and (Vogel’s) Jiriefe iiber die Mysterien} 
which are the 2d collection of Letters on Freemasonry. 
Nuremb. 1784, 12mo. It has been maintained that the 
dosign of at least some of these mysteries was, to incul- 
cate the grand principles of natural religion ; such as 
the unity of God, the immortality of the soul, the im- 
portance of virtuo, &c. and to explain the vulgar poly- 
theism, as symbolical of these great truths. But this 
certainly needs better proof. It is more probable that 
the later pagan philosophers, who lived after tho light 
of Christianity had exposed the abominations of poly- 
theism, resorted to this subterfuge in order to vindicate 
the character of their predecessors. — Mur. [8eealso 
Dr. Pritchard’s Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. 
Load. 1319, 8vo— Ii. 

9 Ovid, de Tristibus, lib. ii. v. 287, &c. 

Quis locus est templis augustior? ha?c quoque vitet, 

In culpam si qua cst ingeniosa suam. 

CClm steterit Jovis sede, Jovis succurret in aede, 

Qu&m multas matres fecerit ille Deus. 

Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibit, 

Pellicibus multis hanc doluisse Deam. 

Pallade conspectA, natum de crimine virgo 

Sustulerit quare, quseret, Erichthonium. 

[Compare Plato, de Leg. lib. i. p. 776, and deRepuil. 
lib. Ii. p. 430, &c. ed. Ficini. Isocrates, Encom* >&U*iri- 
dis, Orat. p. 462, and Seneca, de Vita beata, cap. Akvi. 

— Schl. 

to Bee Barbeyrac, Preface to his French translation 
of Puffendorf, De Jure Nat. et gentium, sec. 6. . 
[Yet there were some intelligent pagans who had better 
views, as Socrates and the younger Pliny. The latter, 






punishments of the wicked in the future 
world, were some of them dubious and 
uncertain, and others more adapted to 
promote vice than virtue. 1 Wherefore the 
wiser pagans themselves, about the time of 
the Saviour’s birth, contemned and ridi- 
culed the whole system. 

14. Hence a universal corruption of 
morals prevailed, and crimes which at this 
day cannot be named with decency, were 
then practised with entire impunity. 2 Those 
who would see proof of this, may read Ju. 
venal and Ter si us among the Latins, and 
Lucian among the Greeks ; or, if this seems 
too painful, let them reflect on the gladia- 
torial shows and unnatural lusts, the faci- 
lity of divorce, both among Greeks and 
Romans, the custom of exposing infants 
and procuring abortions, and the stews 
consecrated to the gods — all which no law 
opposed.* 

15. Men of but common discernment 
could see the deformity of these religions ; 
but they were met by the crafty priests 
with two arguments. First, the miracles 
and prodigies which were affirmed to have 
taken place, and still to be daily witnessed 
in the temples and before the statues of the 


in his Panegyric on Trajan , cap. iii. n. 5, says:— Anl- 
madverto, — e’tiam Decs ipsos, non tarn accuratis ndo- 
rantium precibus, quAm innocentiA et sanctitate la tari : 
gratioremque existhnari, qui delubris eorum purnm 
castamque mentom, quAm qui ineditatum carmen in- 
tulorlt.— Schl. 

l What the Greeks and Romans said of the Elysian 
Fields, was not only fabulous in its very aspect, but it 
held out the prospect of voluptuous pleasures, opposed 
to true virtue. The more northern nations promised a 
happy immortality only to those who distinguished 
themselves by a martial spirit and the slaughter of 
numerous foes; that is, to the enemies of mankind. 
And the eternal bliss which they promised to these 
warriors was only a continued indulgence in vile lusts. 
How could such hopes excite to virtue ? Moreover, 
the doctrine of even those rewards and punishments, 
was not an article of faith among the Greeks and 
Romans ; but every one believed what he pleased con- 
cerning it : and, at the time of Christ’s birth, the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus were numerous, and while many 
denied, most others doubted, the reality of future retri- 
butions. Polybius, Hist. lib. v. 54. Sallust, ltell. Catil. 
— Schl . 

* Cyprian, Epist i. p. 2. ed. Baluz, describes at large 
the debased morals of the pagans. See also Cornel. 
Adamus, fixer eit. de malis Romanorum ante prwdica- 
tionem Emngelii moribus; in his Exercit. Exeget. 
Grtfning, 1712, 4to [and, what is still better authority, 
St. Paul to the Romans , chap. i. passim. — Mur. 

3 On the subject of this and several preceding sec- 
tions, the reader may find satisfactory proof in that 
elaborate and eandid work, The advantage and neces- 
sity of the Christian Revelation , shown from the state of 
religion in the ancient heathen world ; by J. Leland, 
D.D. 2d ed Dublin, 1765, 2 vols. 8vo — Mur. [A still 
more satisfactory exposition of the origin, character, 
and influence of heathenism, viewed in the light of 
Christianity, especially of tho Grecian and Roman 
polytheism, may be found in an admirable essay by 
Professor Tholuok of Halle, entitled, Ueberdas Wesen 
u. den Httlichen Einfiuss des Heidenthums, 8fc. an 
English translation of which will be found in the 28th 
number of the Edin. Biblical Cabinet,— R. 


gods and heroes ; and secondly , the divina- 
tions and oracles by which. they asserted 
these gods had foretold future events. In 
regard to both, the common people were 
miserably imposed upon by the artifices of 
the priests, and the discerning saw it. 4 
But the latter had to laugh with caution 
in order to be safe. For the priests stood 
ready to accuse of treason against the gods, 
before a raging and superstitious multitude, 
all such as opposed their frauds. 

10. At the time chosen by the Son of 
God for his birth among men, the Roman 
religion, as well as arms, pervaded a largo 
part of the world. To be acquainted with 
this religion, is nearly the same as to be 
acquainted with the Grecian superstition. 6 
Yet there is some difference between them ; 
for besides the institutions of Numa and 
others, invented for political ends, the 
Romans superadded to the Grecian fables 
some Italic and Etruscan fictions, and also 
gave the Egyptian gods a place among their 
own. 8 

17- In the Roman provinces, new forms 
of paganism were gradually produced, com- 
pounded of the ancient religions of the 
inhabitants and that of their Roman con- 
querors. For these nations, who before 
their subjugation had their peculiar gods 
and religious rites, were persuaded by de- 
grees to adopt many of the Roman usages. 
This was good policy in the Romans, whose 
interests were promoted by the extinction 
of the inhuman rites of the barbarous na- j 
tions; and the levity of those nations and 
their desire to please their masters favoured 
tho object. 7 

18. The most prominent religions beyond 
the bounds of tho Roman empire, may be 
divided into two classes, the civil and thq 
military. To the first class belong the 
religions of most of the oriental nations, 
especially of the Persians, the Egyptians, 
and the Indians. For, whoever carefully 
inspects those religions will see that they 
are adapted merely to answer political ob- 


4 Schlegel here introduces a long note, showing that 
Mosheim, till towards the close of h!s life, did not 
utterly reject that common opinion of the ancients, 
that evil spirits sometimes aided the pagan priests, par- 
ticularly in regard to their oracles. But Mosheim did, 
we are told by his pupil, come at last into the opinion 
now generally admitted; namely, that the pagan 
oracles were all mere cheats, proceeding from the 
craft of the priests. See Van Dale de Oraculis ethni- 
corum: among his Diss. Amster. 1696, 4to, and Fonte- 
nelle, Ilistoire des oracles , 1687, with the Jesuit, Baltus 
Revonse a l' histoire des oracles, SfC. Strasb. 1707, 8vo, 
ana Suite dela Reponse, $c, 1701. 8vo. — Mur. 

5 See Dlonys. Halic&r. Antiquitat . Romanor. lib. 
vii. cap. lxxii. tom. 1. p. 460, ed. Hudson. 

6 See Petitus ad Leges Atticas, lib. i. p. 71. [Lac- 
tantius, Divinarum Institut. lib. i. cap. xx. — Sent 

1 Strabo, Geograph . lib. iv. p. 189 &c — SchU 
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jccts ; to protect the dignity and authority 
of kings, to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
second class must be referred the religions 
of the northern nations. For all that was 
| inculcated among the Germans, Britons, 
Celts, Goths, and others, respecting the 
; gods and the worship due to them, was 
evidently suited to awaken and to cherish 
fortitude, -bravery, and contempt of death. 

| A careful examination of these religions 
! will fully verify these statements, 
i 1 9. No nation was so rude and barbarous 
1 as not to contain some persons who had 
j sagacity to discern the absurdity of the 
1 popular religions. But some of these men 
! lacked the power hnd authority, others the 
| disposition, and all the wisdom necessary to 
j produce a reformation. This could scarcely 
j be better illustrated than by the attempts 
to reform the vulgar superstitions made by 
the Greek and Roman philosophers. They 
advanced many tolerably correct ideas, re- 
! specting the divine nature and moral duties ; 

! and, with some success, they exposed the 
! errors of the prevailing religion ; but all 
! was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
1 speculations, as clearly to show that it be- 
longs to God only, and not to men, to teach 
‘ the truth free from corruption and error. 

20. Among the more civilized nations, 
at the time the Son of God appeared, two 
species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, 
the Grecian , which was also adopted by the 
Romans, and the oriental , which had many 
followers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, 
and even among the Jews themselves. The j 
former was appropriately called philosophy : 

' the latter, by such as spoke Greek, was 
called yi that is knowledge , namely 
j 0soD, of God ; because its followers pre- 
tended to restore the lost knowledge of the 
! supreme God. 1 * The advocates of both 
; kinds of philosophy were split into numer- 
ous contending sects, yet with this dif- 
iference, that all the sects of oriental 
! philosophy set out with one fundamental 
principle, and therefore were agreed in 
' regard to many points of doctrine ; but the 
.Greeks disagreed, about the very first 
! principles of all wisdom. # Of the oriental 
philosophy, we shall give account hereafter : 

| of the Grecian philosophy and its sects, 
notice will be taken here. 

21. Some of the Grecian sects declared 

l St. Paul mentions and disapproves both kinds of 
philosophy } namely, the Grecian, Colos, ii. 8. and the 
oriental or yvSxn* 1 Tim. vi. 20. Mosheim has been 

censured for his confident assertions in regard to the 
existence and prevalence of an oriental philosophy, 
going under the name of yvSxns, so early as the days of 

Christ and his apostles. On this subject more will be 

said hereafter.— Mur. 



open war against all religion; others admit- j 
ted indeed the existence of God and of j 
religion, but obscured the tnjttji, rather thap 
threw light upon it. Of the former class : 
were the Epicureans and the Academics. ' 
The Epicureans maintained that the .world , 
arose from chance; that the gods (whose 
existence they did not dare to deny) 
neither did nor could extend their provi- 
dential care to human affairs ; that the soul 
was mortal ; that pleasure a was man’s ulti- 
mate end ; and that virtue was to be prized 
only for its subserviency to this end. The 
Academics denied the possibility of arriving 
at truth and certainty, and therefore held 
it uncertain, whether the gods existed or , 
not ; whether the soul is mortal or survives : 
the body; whether virtue is preferable to vice, I 
or the contrary. 3 These two sects, when | 
Jesus was born, were very numerous and 
influential ; being favoured by men of rank 
especially, and by nearly all the opulent. 4 

22. To the second class belong the Aris- 
totelians, Stoics , Platonics ; none of whom 


a The ambiguity of the word pleasure, has produced 
many disputes in the explication of tho Epicurean sys- 
tem. If by pleasure be understood only sensual grati- 
fications, the tenet here advanced is indisputably mon- 
strous. llut if it be taken In a larger sense, and be 
extended to intellectual and moral objects, in what I 
does the scheme of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, i 
differ from the opinions of those Christian philosophers ! 
who maintain that self-love is the only spring of all , 
human affections and actions ? — Macl. [Epicurus dis- 
tinguished between corporeal pleasure and mental. But 
he accounted both sensitive; because he held the soul to 
be material. His conceptions of pleasure did not ex- 
tend beyond natural pleasures, tho chief of which he 
supposed to be a calm and tranquil state of mind , un- 
disturbed by any fear of God or any solicitude about 
tho future, and attended with freedom from bodily pain. 
Ills system, therefore, denied the very idea of moral or 
religious pleasures, and it required atheism as its foun- 
dation. See St&udlin’s Geschich. d. Moialphilos. p. 
230. See. Hatiov. 1822, 8vo .—Mur. 

3 The Academics, or Platonists, became indeed scep- 
tical; especially those of the Middle Academy. Some 
real Pyrrhonists, likewise, assumed the name of Acade- 
mics. Still it Is probable, the great body of Academics, 
like Cicero, who is accounted one of them, merely held 
that all human knowledge Is imperfect; that Is, falls 
short of certainty ; that of course we are obliged, in all 
cases, to act on probabilities, of which there are differ- 
ent degrees. — Mur . 

4 The Epicureans were the most numerous of the 
two. See Cicero, de Finibus, lib. i. cAp. vii ; lib. H. 
cap. xiv. and Disput. Tuscul. lib. v. cap. x. Hence 
Juvenal, Satyr, xiii. v. 86, &c. thus complains of the 
many atheists at Rome : 

Sunt in fortune qui casibus omnia ponant, 

Et nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 

NaturA volvente vices et lucis et anni : 

Atque ideo intrepid! qurecunque altaria tangunt. 
Mosheim, in these sections, is giving the dark side of 
pagan philosophy. Like his other translators, there- 
fore, I would aim so to soften his pictures, that the less 
informed reader may not be misled. This, I am per 
suaded, Mosheim would himself approve, at may be 
inferred from the following long note, inserted ap* 
parently for such a purpose. In the parallel passaft ot 
his Commentarii de Reb, Christ, pages 17, 18. “I patriot 
agree with those who maintain that every one Of the 
philosophers of those times, even such as discoursed 
well on religious subjects, were hostile to all religion. 

I think those learned moderns have gone too flur, who 
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spoke of God, religion, and moral duties, 
in a manner to be of much service to man- 
kind. The god gf Aristotle is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a 
being regardless of human affairs and 
happy in nis own contemplations. Such a 
god, differing but little from the god of 
Epicurus, we have no reason either to love 
or to fear. Whether this philosopher held 
the soul to be mortal or immortal is at 
least doubtful. 1 Now what solid and sound 
precepts of virtue and piety can that man 
give, who denies the providence of God, 
and not obscurely intimates the extinction 
of the soul? 

23. The god of the Stoics lias a little 
more of majesty; nor does he sit musing 
supinely above the heavens and the stars. 
Yet he is described as a corporeal being, 
united to matter by a necessary connexion, 
and moreover as subject to fate , so that 
he can neither reward nor punish. 3 m That 
this sect held the extinction of the soul 
at death, is allowed by all the learned. 
Now, such doctrines take away the strongest 

have endeavoured to prove that every sect of the phil- 
osophers, either openly or covertly, aimed to rip up the 
foundations of all religion. Are wo to believe that not 
one of the many great and worthy men of those times, 
however free from ill intentions, was so fortunate as to 
make a proper use of his reason ? Must all those who 
professed theism, and spoke sublimely of the divine 
perfections, be regarded as impostors, who said one 
thing and meant another? Yet the celebrated and 
acute Bp. Warburton, to mention no others, lately ex- 
pended much ingenuity and learning to bring us to such 
conclusions. See his very elaborate and noted work, 
entitled The divine legation , fyc. vol. i. p. 332, &c. and 
[ p. 410, &c. He would have us think that all the phil- 
! osophers who taught the immortality of the soul, se- 
cretly deniod it ; that they held nature to bo the only 
deity ; and human souls to be particles, severed from 
the souls of the world, to which they return at the death 
of the body. But not to mention that he cites only 
Grecian philosophers, while other nations had their 
philosophers also, differing widely from the Grecian ; 
the renowned author depends not on plain and explicit 
testimony, which seems requisite to justify so heavy a 
charge, but merely on conjectures, on single examples, 
and on inferences from the doctrines held by certain 
j philosophers. If this kind of proof be allowed, if single 
I instances and inferences are sufficient to convict men 
of duplicity, when no shadow of suspicion appears in 
their language, who will be found innocent ? Though 
but an ordinary man and far inferior to Warburton, 
yet I could prove that all the theologians in Christen- 
dom disbelieve utterly what they teach in public, and 
that they covertly aim to instil the poison of impiety 
into men’s minds, if I might be allowed to assail them 
in the manner this learned writer assails the philoso- 
phers.” — Mur. [It may be proper to add here, on oc- 
casion of this first reference to Mosheim’s larger work, 
his Commentarii de Rebut Chrutianis ante Comtantinum 
Magnum, that a large portion of it, nearly two-thirds, 
has been translated into English by the late R. S. 
Vidal, Esq. in 3 vols. 8vo, Lond 1813— 35.— R. 

1 See the notes on my Latin translation of Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, tom. i. p. 66, 500, tom. ii. 
p. 1171, and Mourgues, Plan thtologiquc du Pythago - 
rwm, tome i. p. 75, &c. [See Note 1, p. 29, below. — R. 

2 Thus is the Stoical doctrine of fate generally repre. 

. «eoted, but not more generally than unjustly. Their 

/alum, when carefully and attentively examined, seems 
! ** “ av ® ®V? n ified no more, in the intention of the wisest 
of that sect, t h a n the plan of government formed origi- j 


motives to virtue; and accordingly the 
moral system of the Stoics is a body that 
is fair and beautiful, but without sinews 
and. active limbs. 3 

24. Plato seems to have exceeded all 
the other philosophers in wisdom, and not 
without reason. For he held the world to 
be governed by an independent, powerful, 
and intelligent God; and he taught men 
what to fear, and what to hope for after 
death. Yet his doctrines not only rest on 
very slender foundations, and are exceed- 
ingly obscure, but they represent the su- 
preme Creator as destitute of several per- 
fections, 4 and as limited to a certain place. 
Ilis doctrine concerning demons and the 
human soul, is singularly adapted to pro- 
duce and encourage superstition. 6 Nor 
will his system of morals command very 
high estimation, if we examine it in all its 
parts, and inquire into its first principles. 8 

25. As all these sects held many things 
inconsistent with sound reason, and were 
addicted to never-ending contentions and 
debates, some moderate and well-disposed 
men concluded to follow none of them im- 
plicitly, but to glean from all whatever was 
good and consonant to reason, and reject 
the rest. Hence originated in Egypt, and 
particularly at Alexandria, a new mode of 


nally in the divine mind, a plan ail-wise and perfect, 
and from which, of consequence, the supreme Being, 
morally speaking, can never depart. So that when 
Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject to immutable 
fate, this means no more than that he is subject to the 
wisdom of his own counsels, and acts ever in conformity 
with his supreme perfections. The following remark- 
able passage of Seneca, drawn from the 5th chapter of 
his book de Provider! tin, is sufficient to confirm the ex- 
plication we have here given of the Stoical fate : “I lie 
ipse omnium conditor et rector, srripsit quidem fata, 
sed sequitur. Semper parti semel jussit ." — Macl. 
[This fine apology will not bear a strict scrutiny. 
The Stoics themselves differed in opinion, and they 
generally had indistinct notions. But most of them 
held fate to be rather a physical than a moral neces- 
sity ; though some of them, at times, confounded It with 
Jove, nature, or a pantheistic god, as Seneca does In 
the passage quoted.— Mur. 

3 These remarks receive some illustration from my 
notoon Cudworth’s Intell. Syst. tom. i. p. 517. 

4 He ascribed to God neither omnipotence, nor om- 
nipresence, nor omniscience Schl. [But Maclaine 

here enters his dissent. He says: “ All the divine per- 
fections are frequently acknowledged by that philoso- 
pher.” I wish he had given proof of this assertion, if 
he was able to make it good. — Mur. : 

6 He believed that God employs good and evil demons, 
in the government bf the w T orld, and that men can 
have commerce with these demons A person believing 
this may easily be led to regard idolatry as not alto- 
gether irrational.— Schl. 

6 The defects of the Platonic philosophy are copiously, 
but not very accurately depicted by Baltus, in a French 
work, Defense det peres accrues de Platonisme. Paris, 
1711, 4to. [Plato has, moreover been accused of 
Spinozl8m. For Bayle ( Continuation despensees diver - 
set sur la Comete , $c. chap, xxv.) and Gundling, (in 
Otia, fasc. 2. and in GundUngiana, sec. 43. 45.) tax 
him with confounding God with matter. But SWm- 
mermann ( Opuscufa , tom. i. p. 762, &c.) and the elder 
Schelhorn ( Amanitat. literar. tom. lx. xii. and xiii > 
have defended the character of Plato.— Schl. 
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philosophising, called the Eclectic. One 
JPotamon of Alexandria has been repre- 
sented as its author; but the subject has its 
difficulties. 1 That this sect flourished at 
Alexandria in the age of our Saviour, is 
manifest from the Jewish Philo, who phi- 
losophised according to its principles. 2 
These Eclectics held Plato in the highest 
estimation ; but they unscrupulously modi- 
fied his doctrines by incorporating wha f 
they pleased from the other philosophers. 3 

26. It will be easy to see what inference 
should be drawn from this account of the 
lamentable state of the world at the time 
of Christ’s birth. It may serve to teach 
us that the human race was then wholly 
corrupt, and stood in need of a Divine 
teacher to instruct mankind in the true 
principles of religion and morality, and to 
recall the wanderers into the paths of virtue 
and piety. And it may teach those who 
before were ignorant of it, how great the 
advantages and supports, in all circumstan- 
ces of life, the human family have derived 
from the advent of Christ and from the 
religion which he taught. Many despise 
and ridicule the Christian religion, not 
knowing that to it they are indebted for all 
the blessings they enjoy. 

1 Brucker, Historia crit. phi low tom. ii. p. 193, 
has shown that in regard to the controversies main- 
tained by Hcumann, Hasseus, and others, respecting 
this nearly unknown Potamon, the probability is that 
ho lived about the close of the second century; that 
his speculations had little effect; and that Arnmonius 
is to be regarded as the founder of the Eclectic sect. 
Yet this will not forbid our believing what Brucker him- 
self admits, that there were some Grecian philosophers, 
as early as the time of Christ, who speculated very 
much as the Eclectics afterwards did, though the few 
followers they had did not merit tho title of a sect. 
— Schl. 

2 For he philosophised in the manner of Clemens 
Alex. Origen, and tho other Christian doctors, who 
were certainly Eclectic *. For the most part he follows 
Plato ; and hence many account him a pure Platonist. 
But he often commends tho Stoics, Pythagoreans, and 
others, and adopts their opinions. — Schl. 

3 Soo Olearius, l>e Philosophic i Eclectica; Brucker 
and others. [On the philosophy as well as the vulgar 
polytheism of the ancient pagans, tho best works for 
the meTe English reader seem to bo those already men- 
tioned (In Note 3 p. 10) Leland’s Advantage and Neces- 
sity of the Christian Revelation, [and Xholuck’s Essay.] 
The history of philosophy among the ancients has not 
been critically and ably written in English, nor by 
Englishmen. Stanley’s Lives, &c. 1655, 4to, is full of 
mistakes ; and Enfield’s Abridgment of Brucker is quite 
superficial. The best general works are Brucker’s 
Historia critica philosophies. Lips. 1*741—67, 6 vols. 4to, 
and the more recent German works by Tiedemann, 
7 vols. 8vo, 1791 — 96; Buhle, 7 vols. 8vo, 1800; Tenne- 
man, 12 vols. 8vo, 1798—1810; and Rixner, 3 vols. 8vo, 
1822, The history of Moral philosophy, or ethics, 
is well treated by Meiners, krit. Geschichte , 2 vols. 
8vo, 1800 — 1 ; and 8t&udlin, Gesch. der Moralphiloso - 
phie, 1822, 8vo. — Mur. [To these works may be added 
the English translation, by Morrison, of Ritter's cele- 
brated Geschichte der philosophic alter Zeit, in four 
volumes. Lond. 1844—6, Svo. The student may also 
consult with profit Brouwer, Histoire de la civilization 
morale ct religieuse des Grecs. Gron. 1833—42, 8 vols. 
Svo ; together with B. Constant, Du polytheisme ro - 

j main. Paris, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo.— ft. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OP THE ' 
JEW8 AT THE BIRTII OF CHRIST. I 

1 . The state of the J ewish people, among j 
whom the Saviour chose to be born, was j 
little better than that of other nations. 
Herod, whose crimes procured him tho title I 
of the Great, then governed or rather op- | 
pressed the nation, being a tributary king i 
under the Romans. He drew on himself 
universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, 
and wars, and exhausted the wealth of the 
unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his 
excessive magnificence, and his immoderate 
largesses. Under his administration Ro- 
man luxury with great licentiousness spread 
over Palestine. 4 In religion he was pro- 
fessedly a Jew ; but he copied the manners 
of those who despise all religion. 

2. On the death of this tyrant the Ro- 
mans allowed Archelaus, his son, with the 
title of Exarch, to reign over half of Pales- 
tine; viz. Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. 
The other half was divided between two 
other sons of Ilcrod, Anti pas and Philip 
Archelaus copied the vices of his father, 
and was therefore, in the tenth year of his 
reign, publicly accused by the Jews before 
Augustus, and deprived of his crown. 6 
The countries he had governed were now 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, 
and annexed to Syria. This change in 
their form of government brought numerous 
troubles and calamities upon the Jews, to 
the ruin and final extinction of the nation. 

3. The Romans did not indeed wholly 
prohibit the Jews from retaining their na- 
tional laws, and the religion established by j 
Moses. Their religious affairs were still j 
conducted by a high priest, with priests I 
and levites under him, and by their national | 
senate or sanhedrim. The exterior of their 
worship, with a few exceptions, remained 
unaltered ; but the amount of evil resulting 
to this miserable people, from the presence 
of Romans among them who were in their 
view polluted and detestable, from the 
cruelty and avarice of the governors, and 
from the frauds and rapacity of the publi- 
cans, is almost incalculable. Unquestiona- 
bly those who were subject to the other two 
sons of Herod lived more comfortably. 

4. But the measure of liberty and com- 


4 See Noldius, Historia Idunum, in Havercamp'g 
edit, of Josephus, torn. 11. pag.338, Ac. Basnage, Hit- 
toire des Juifs, tome i. part i. p. 27, Ac. Noris, Como - 
taph. Pisan, ii. 6. Prideaux, Connexion, &o. pari 
ii. book viii. Cellarlus, Historia Hermtrn, in lila Din. 
Acad. par. i. p. 207, and especially the Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus, in his Wars qf the Jews. 

6 Josephus, Antiq. Jud, lib. xvii. cap. xiil. aqu ds 
Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. vi .— Schl. 
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fort allowed to the Jews by the Romans, 
was wholly dissipated by the profligacy 
and crimes of those who pretended to be 
the guardians of the nation. Their prin- 
cipal men, their high priests (as we learn 
from Josephus), were most abandoned ; 
they had purchased their places by bribes 
or by deeds of iniquity, and maintained 
their ill-acquired authority by every spe- 
cies of flagitious acts. The other priests, 
and all those who held any considerable 
office, were not much better. The multi- 
tude, excited by such examples, ran head- 
long into every sort of iniquity, and by 
their unceasing robberies and seditions, 
armed against them both the justice of God 
and the vengeance of men. 1 

5. Two religions then flourished in Pa- 
; lestine, viz. the Jewish and the Samaritan, 
between the followers of which a deadly 
hatred prevailed. The nature of the for- 
mer is set forth in the Old Testament; but 
in the age of the Saviour it had lost much 
of its primitive form and character. The 
people universally were infected with cer- 
tain prevalent and pernicious errors, and 
the more learned fiercely contended on 
points of the greatest moment. All looked 
for a deliverer; not, however, such a one 
as God had promised, but a powerful war- 
rior and a vindicator of their national 
liberties. 2 All placed the sum of religion 
in an observance of the Mosaic ritual, and 
in certain external duties towards their own 
countrymen. All excluded the rest of 
| mankind from the hope of salvation, and, 

! of course, whenever they dared, treated 
them with hatred and inhumanity. 3 To 
these fruitful sources of vice must be add- 
ed various absurd and superstitious opi- 
nions concerning the divine nature, genii, 
magic, &c. partly brought by their an- 
cestors from the Babylonian captivity, 
and partly imbibed from the neighbouring 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians. 4 * 


1 See Josephus De Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. xiii. gee. 6; 
i and Bftsnage, Histoire deg Juifs, tomo i. chap. xiv.-Schl. 

8 This is proved by Basnage, Hist, des Juijs, tome 
v. chap. x. That not only Pharisees, but all Jews, of 
whatever sect, both in and out of Palestine, were ex- 
pecting a Messias, is shown by Mosheim, in liis 
Comm, de Reb. Christ. &c. p. 40, from the following 
texts:— John 1. 20, 25; x 24, &c. ; xli. 34; Matt. ii. 

I 4 — 6; xxi. 0; xxvi. 63, &c. — Schl. [See also Bertholdt, 
Ch ristologia Judatorum Jests apodolor unique set ate. 

! Erl. 1811, 8vo. This expectation of a deliverer was 
prevalent even among the heathen. See Bp. Blom- 
tteld’s Dissertations on the Traditional Knowledge of a 
Promised Redeemer , &c. Camb. 1819, 8vo, and a 
i curious work, by Fred. Nolan, entitled, The Expecta- 
tions of the Assyrians that a great Deliverer would 
appear, 8t c. Lond. 1826, 8vo.— R. 

| 3 Hence other nations, not without reason, accounted 

the Jews as enemies of mankind. See the examples 
collected by Eisner, Obseroat. Sacr. in N. T. tom. ii. 
p. 274.— Schl. 

1 4 See Gale, Observ. ad, JamUirhum, de Myster, 
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'6. The learned, who pretended to a su- 
perior knowledge of the law and of tlieo- 
logy, were divided into various sects and 
parties, 6 among which three were most nu- 
merous and influential ; namely, the Pha- 
risees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
The first two are often mentioned in the 
Scriptures: for a knowledge of the Essenes 
we are indebted to Josephus and Philo. 
These principal sects agreed, indeed, re- 
specting the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish religion, but respecting questions 
of the highest importance, and such as re- 
late to the salvation of the soul, they were 
engaged in endless contentions. The per- 
nicious eflects on the common people of 
these dissensions of the learned may be 
easily conceived. 

7. They disagreed first respecting the 
law itself, or the rule which God had given 
them. The Pharisees added to the written 
law an oral or unwritten law, handed down 
by tradition, which both the Sadducees and 
the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the 
written law. They differed also respect- 
ing the import of the law. For while the 
Pharisees sought a double sense in the Scrip- 
tures, one the obvious and literal , the other 
recondite an 1 figurative , the Sadducees 
held only to the literal sense of the Bible, 
the greater part of the Essenes dissented 
from them both, maintaining that the words 
of the law were of no authority, but that 
the things expressed by them were repre- 
sentations of sacred and divine things. To 
these contests concerning the law, others 
were added on subjects of the highest mo- 
ment, and particularly respecting the pun- 
ishments and rewards declared in the law. 
These, the Pharisees held, referred to both 
the body and the soul, and extended beyond 
the present life, while the Sadducees believed 
in no future retributions. The Essenes took 
a middle course, admitting future rewards 
and punishments, but confining them to the 
soul, holding that the body consists of a 
malignant substance, and is the temporary 
prison of the soul. 6 


JEgypt. P* 206 ; and Sale, Preface to his English 
transl. of the Koran , page 72. Even Josephus, An- 
tiq. Jud. lib. iii. cap. vi. sec. 2, admits that the Jewish 
religion was corrupted among the Babylonians.— Schl. 
[See also Milman’s Hist, of Christianity , vol. I. page 60, 
&e .—R. 

b Besides the throe more noted sects, there were 
others unquestionably among the Jews. The Hero- 
dians are mentioned in the sacred volume; the U an- 
ionites, by Josephus; and other sects by Epiphanius 
and by Hegesippus, In Eusebius ; all of which cannot 
be supposed to be mere fictions. [For further infor- 
mation on the minor sects among the Jews, particu- 
larly the Hemerobaptists, see Mosheim'a Comment, de 
Reb. Christ, pages 33— &. Vidal's translation, t 77—9. 
— R. 

g For an account of the three Jewish sects, see 
Trigland, Syntagma Trium Scriptorum iUustrium 
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8. Notwithstanding these sects contended 
about points of such vast moment, it docs 
not appear that they molested each other 
with ,,any violence on religious grounds. 
But this forbearance and moderation, no 
one acquainted with the history of those 
times, will ascribe to sound and generous 
principles. The Sadducees were supported 
by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people. Neither 
sect, therefore, could rise up in hostility 
against the other without the most imminent 
hazard. Besides, the Romans on the least 
appearance of tumult or sedition would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders 
with severity. We may add, that the Sad- 
ducccs were of accommodating manners, 
and, from the principles of their sect, were 
averse from all broils and altercations. 1 

0 The Essencs could more easily avoid 
contention with the others, because they 
lived for the most part in retired places, 
and remote from intercourse with mankind. 
Tlii 3 sect, which was dispersed over Syria, 
Egypt, and the neighbouring countries, 
held religion to consist in silence and medi- 
tation ; and they endeavoured, by a strict 
mode of life, and by various pbservances 
borrowed it would seem from the Egyp- 
tians, 2 to raise themselves to higher degrees 
of virtue. Yet they were not all of the 
same sentiments. Some lived in celibacy, 
and made it their care to instruct and edu- 
cate the children of others. Ot hers married 
wives, not to gratify their natural propensi- 
ties, but solely to propagate the human 
race. 3 Those who lived in Syria held that 
God may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet 
that they must be offered in a very diffe- 
rent manner from what was common among 
the Jews ; whence it appears they did not 
reject the literal sense of the Mosaic law. 
But those who inhabited the deserts of 
Egypt maintained that no sacrifice should 


(viz. J. Scaliger, J. Druslus, and N. Serarlus), De 
Judeorum Seclis, Delft, 1703, 2 vols. 4to. After these, 
Basnage, Pridcaux (in their Jewish historios), the 
authors of Introductions to the bonks of the Now 
Testament , and of works on Jewish Antiquities, and 
many others, have described these sects, some more 
and some loss successfully. — My,r. [The various 
Biblical Dictionaries, such as Calmet’s, Kitto’s, Winer's 
Eibl. liealub'rterb, &c. and the larger Church Histories, 
especially Ncander's, likewise contain important infor- 
mation respecting them.— It. 

l See Comment . de Reb. Chr. p. 48, where Mosheim 
proves from Josephus ( Antiq. Jud. lib. xviii. cap. i. 
and lib. xiii. cap. x.) f that the 8adducees were all men 
of wealth; and (from his Hell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. viii.) 
that they had little sympathy for others. Mosheim thinks 
he finds the picture of a Pharisee in the rich man do- 
cribed, Luke xvi. 19.— Schl. 

* See Holstenius, Notes on Porphyry, da Vitd Pytha- 
gorcB, p. 1!, ed. Kustcr. 

3 Seo Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. li. cap. vaH. sec. 
ta Schl. 


be presented to God, except that of a com- 
posed mind, absorbed in the contemplation 
of divine things, which shows that they put 
an allegorical sense upon the wholo Jewish 
law. 4 

10. The Therapeuta ?, of whom Philo 
wrote a whole bobk, 5 are commonly reck- 
oned a branch of the Essene family, whence 
originated the popular distinction of practi- 
cal and theoretical Esscnes. But whether 
this classification is correct may be doubted. 
For nothing is discoverable in the customs 
or institutions of the Therapeutic, which 
evinces absolutely that they were a branch 
of the Essencs, nor has Philo so represented 
them. Who can deny that other fanatical 
Jews besides Essencs, might unite together 
and form a society? But I agree entirely 
with those who regard the Therapeuta) as 
being Jews claiming to be true disciples of 
Moses, and as being neither Christians nor 
Egyptians. ■ In reality, they were wild and 
melancholy enthusiasts, who led a, life in- 
congruous alike with the law of Moses and 
with sober reason. 0 


4 See Mosheim’s note on Cudworth’s Essay, De rera 
Notionc conus Domini, p. 4, subjoined to his Intellec- 
tual System. [ Respecting the Essenes and tho reasons 
why they are not mentioned by the Evangelists, see 
Burton’s Lectures on the Ecclesiastical Hi tory qf the 
first three Centuries, vol. i. 21 ~5. See also an Essay on 
the Essenes in J Blackwood's Magazine, vol. xlvii. the ob- 
ject of which is to show that tne Esscnes of Josephus 
were the primitive Christians. — It. 

s Philo, De Vila contemplatim, in his Works, p. 
889. 

C The principal writers concerning the Therapeuta 1 , 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Lux St lu tar is Eeang. 
toti orbiexor, cap. iv. p. 55. [A more ample account 
of the Therapeutic is given by Mosheim, hi his 
Com. de. lieb. Chr. $c. p, 55, Ac. from which the fol- 
lowing abstract of writers on the subject has been com- 
• piled by Sehiegcl t — “ It is still debated whether these 
Therapeuta? were Christians, Jews, or heathen phil- 
osophers. Eusebius ( Hi t. Fecles. lib, ii. cap. xvii.) 
regarded them as Christian monks, established in Egypt 
by St. Mark ; and many Romish writers, to support 
the high antiquity of monkery, defend this opinion. 
The whole of this controversy may be seen in the 
Lettres pour et emtre la fameuse question, si let soli- 
. taires appelles Tli6rapeutcs, dont a paste Philon le JuiJ, 
etoirnt Chr Miens. Paris, 1712, 12mo. Tho chief 

advocates of this opinion are Montfaucon, in the 
Notes to his French translation of Fhilo, and M. le 
Quien, Christian us Or lens, tom. ii. p. 332. On the 
other hand, Scaliger, Chamier, Lightfoot, Daille, the 
two Basnages, Prideaux, Itlig, Buddcus, Mosheim, 
Baumgarten, and recently Oral (Hist. Eeclese vol. i. 
p. 17) and Mangey (Preface to Philo’s Works), have 
maintained that they were Jews, and of the sect 
of Essenes. Lange, in a Dissertation published in 
1721, maintained upon very slender grounds, that they 
were oriental philosophers, of melancholy tempera- 
ment, who had imbibed some Jewish notions. And 
Jablonski, In an Essay on tho subject, accounts these 
solitaries Egyptian priests, addicted to astrology and 
other sacred sciences of the Egytians.” Mosheim 
pertinently observes ( Com • de Reo. &c. p. 60), M The 
Christian monks, who evidently originated In Egypt, 
borrowed their peculiarities from the practical Essenes > ’ 
for nothing can be more similar than the rules and re- 
gulations of the ancient monks and those of the Es- . 
senes, as described by Josephus. On the other hand, 
the Christian solitaries called Eremites copied after 
1 the theoretical Essencs, or Therapeuta .’* — Mur, 
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11. It was impossible that any of these 
sects should inculcate and promote true 
piety and virtue. The Pharisees , as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disre- 
garded internal purity, and, by a vain os- 
tentation and an austere life, sought for 
popular applause, and alfco ascribed more 
authority to ancient traditions and institu- 
tions than to the holy commandments of 
God. Matt, xxiii. 13, &c. The Sadducees 
gave a stimulus to iniquity and every lust, 
by discarding all future rewards and pun- 
ishments. The JEsseiies, a fanatic and su- 
perstitious tribe, made piety to consist in 
holy indolence and a dislike of mankind, 
and thus they severed the ties of society. 

12. When those who assumed the name 
and the prerogatives of the wise were in- 

| volved in such darkness and such alterca- 
tions, who can doubt that the religion and 
piety of the common people were in a low 
and debased state? They were sunk in 
deplorable ignorance of divine things ; and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves 
acceptable to God, by their attention to 
sacrifices, ablutions, and the other cere- 
monies prescribed by Moses. From this 
two-fold source flowed those polluted morals 
and that prolligate life which characterized 
the greater part of the Jews while Christ 
lived among them. 1 * Ilenco our Saviour 
compared the people to wandering sheep 
who had no shepherd, Matt. x. 6, xv. 24, 
and their teachers to blind men who attempt 
to guide others in a way of which they are 
themselves ignorant. Matt. xv. 14, John 
ix. 39. 

13. To all these stains on the character 
of the Jews when Christ came among them, 
must be added the attachment of many of 
them to the oriental philosophy in regard 
to the origin of the world, and to the in- 
dubitable offspring of that philosophy, the 
Cabbala . a Tnat many Jews were infected 
with this system, both the sacred books of the 
New Testament and the early history of 
the Christian Church prove undeniably. 3 
It is certain that the founders of several 
Gnostic sects were Jew's. The followers 
of this philosophy must necessarily have 
differed from the other Jews in their views 
of the God of the Old Testament, and in 
their views of Moses, of the creation, and 
of the Messiah ; for they held the creator 
of the world to be a different being from 

rthe supreme God, and believed that the 


1 A striking passage, relative to the vicious lives of 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time, occurs in Josephus, 

Sell. Jud. lib. x. eap. xiii. sec. 6 Schl. 

9 See Milman’s Hist of Christianity , i. 64 R. 

3 See J. C. Wolf, BibUoth. Ebraica , tom. ii. lib. vii. 
cap. 1. aec. 9, p. 206. 
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Messiah was to destroy the domination of 
the former over the human race. From 
such opinions a monstrous system was 
formed, widely different from the genuine 
religion of the Jews. 

14. The outward forms of worship es- 
tablished by Moses were less corrupted than 
the other parts of religion. Yet very 
learned men have observed, that Various 
rites were introduced into the temple itself, 
which we may in vain search for in the 
divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred 
rites of the neighbouring nations and of the 
Greeks and Romans, were so captivated 
with a number of the ceremonies practised 
in idol worship, that they did not hesitate 
to* adopt them, and to add them as an orna- 
ment to the rites of God’s appointment. 4 

15. Various causes may be assigned for 
this great corruption of a nation which God 
had selected for his peculiar people. In 
the first place, their lathers had brought 
back with them from Chaldea and the ad- 
jacent countries, and had introduced into 
Palestine, many foolish and vain opinions, 
wholly unknown to the founders of the 
nation. 5 And from the time of the con- 
quest of Asia by Alexander the Great, the 
customs and dogmas of the Greeks were 
disseminated among the Persians, the Syri- 
ans, the Arabians, and likewise the Jews, 
among whom literature and philosophy had 
not before nourished. 6 The excursions, 
also, which many Jews were accustomed to 
make into the neighbouring countries, es- 
pecially into Egypt and Phoenicia, in pur- 
suit of wealth, caused various errors and 
fancies of the pagan nations to spread 
among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod 
the Great and his sons, and likewise the 
Roman procurators and soldiers, had un- 
doubtedly introduced into the country 
many foreign institutions and pollutions. 
Other causes will readily occur to those 
acquainted with the Jewish history from 
the time of the Maccabees. 

16. But notwithstanding their numerous 
faults, the people generally manifested the 
strongest attachment to the law of Moses, 
and were very careful that it should not be 
disparaged. Hence they erected through- 
out the country houses of worship,- called 
in Greek, Synagogues , where the people 
assembled for prayer and to listen to the 

4 8ee Spencer, De Log. ritual, veter. Ebraorum , tom. 
ii. lib. iv. p. 1089, ed. Cantab, where ho treats par- 
ticularly of Jewish rites borrowed from the Gentiles, 
and not to be found in the Law of God. 

6 See Gale, on Jamblicbus JDe mysteriuJEgyptiorum, 
p. 206. Nor does Josephus conceal this fact, Antiq. 
Jud. lib. iii. cap. vii. sec. 2. 

6 Le Clerc, Epist . crit. ix. p. 250. — Schl. 
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public expounders of the law. Schools also 
were established in the principal towns, 
where literary men instructed the youth in 
both divine and human knowledge. 1 No 
one can doubt that these institutions had 
considerable influence to preserve the law 
inviolate, and to cheek in some degree the 
progress of wickedness. 

IT. The Samaritans, who worshipped on 
Mount Gerizim and lived in virulent hos- 
tility with their neighbours, the Jews, were 
equally oppressed and were in an equal 
degree the authors of their own calamities. 
It appears from the history of those times, 
that the Samaritans suffered as much as the 
Jews did from the machinations of factious 
men, though perhaps they had fewer reli- 
gious sects. That their religion was less 
pure than the Jewish, Christ himself testi- 
fies. John iv. 22. Yet they seem to have 
had more correct views of the offices of the 
Messiah than the greater part of the Jews. 
John iv. 25. Though we are not to believe 
all that the Jews have said respecting their 
opinions, yet it is undeniable that the Sa- 
maritans adulterated the pure doctrines of 
the Old Testament with the profane errors 
of the pagans. 2 3 

18. The narrow limits of Palestine could 
not contain the very numerous nation of 
the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was 
born, there was almost no considerable 
province which did not contain a large 
number of Jews, who lived by commerce 
and other employments. These Jews, in 
the countries out of Palestine, were pro- 
tected against the violence and abuse of the 
inhabitants, by public laws and by the in- 
junctions of the magistrates.* Yet they 
were in most places exceedingly odious to 
the mass of people, on account of the re- 
markable singularity of their religion and 


1 See Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetcre , lib. iii. cap. v. 
and lib. i. cap. v. — vii. [Prideaux, Connection, Ac. 
part. i. book vl. anno. 445. — Mur. 

2 The principal writers concerning the Samaritans 
are enumerated by Carpzovius, Critica Sacra Vet . 
Test. par. ii. cap. vi. p. 595. [The most valuable are 
Cellarius, Hist. Oentis Samar it- in his Diss. Acad. 
p. 109, Ac.; Morin. Antiq. Ecclet . Orient Basnage, 
Histoire det Juifs, tome ii. liv. ii. chaps, i. — xiii. ; Re- 
land, de Samaritanis , in his Diss. MisceU . par. ii. ; and 
Baumgarten, Geschichte tier Religionspart , p. 274, Ac. 
— Sc/d . [See the entire section (sec. IS) on the Sa- 
maritans, in Gleseler's Lehrbuch der Kir cheng. with 
its important quotations and references. The best trans- 
lation of this valuable compendium is that by Dr. 
Davidson in Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library. — R. 

3 See Gronovius, Decreta Romana et AAatica 
pro Judceit. Leyden, 1712, 8vo. [For a candid and 
faithful account of the state of the Jews, both in 

Palestine and out of it, the English reader is referred 
to Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, part i. 
vol. i.ehap. ii. — vi.— Mur, [Much additional and more 
correct information is to be found in Gieseler, ubi tup. 
Davids. Trans, vol 1 pages 42—3. Besides Gronovius, 
the student ought also to consult Krebsius, Decreta 
Romanorum pro Judahs . Lips. 1768, Svo. — IL 


customs. The special providence of the 
Most High is undoubtedly to be recognised 
in the dispersion of this people (who were 
the depositaries of the true religion or that 
which inculcates the worship of the one 
God) over nearly the whole world, that 
they might by their example, put supersti- 
tion to shame, and might in a manner 
prepare the way for the Christian religion. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE UFE OF JESUS CHRIST* 

1 . So many and so virulent diseases of 

the human race demanded the aid of a Di- 
vine physician. Therefore the Son of God 
himself descended from heaven, upon Pa- 
lestine, in the close of the reign of Herod 
the Great ; and joining himself to human 
nature, he appeared to mortals a teacher 
that could not err, and a sponsor at the 
court of heaven, as well as a king there. 
In what year this salutary light rose upon 
the world, the most persevering efforts of 
the learned have not been able fully to as- 
certain. Nor will this surprise us, if we 
consider that the earliest Christians knew 
not the day of their Saviour’s birth, and 
judged differently on the subject. 4 But of 
what consequence is it that we know not 
the year or day when this light first shone, 
since we fully know that it has appeared, 
and that there is no obstacle to our enjoy- 
ing its splendour and its warmth ? , 

2. An account of the birth, lineage, fa- 
mily, and parents of Christ is left us by the 
four inspired writers who give the history 
of his life. But they say very little respect- 
ing his childhood and youth. When a 
young child he was rescued from the cruelty 
of Herod, by the flight into Egypt. Matt, 
ii. 13. When twelve years of age, he dis- 
puted publicly in the temple, with the most 
learned Jewish doctors, upon religious sub- 
jects. Afterwards, till he was thirty years 
of age, he lived with his parents, as a duti- 
ful and affectionate son. Luke ii. 51, 52. 
Divine wisdom has not seen fit to give us 
more particulars ; nor is it certain, though 
many think it so, that Christ worked at the 
trade of his foster-father Joseph, who was 
a carpenter. Yet there were anciently 

4 Most of the opinions of the learned concerning the 
yoar of Christ’s birth are collected by Fabricius, 
BHAiographia Antiquar. cap. vii sec. 9, p. 187. [Am- 
ple dissertations on both the year and the day of our 
Lord’s nativity may be found in most of the Commen- 
taries and Harmonies of the Gospels, both British and 
foreign. Perhaps the most satisfactory are the recent 
disquisitions in Gress well's Dissertation* on a Harmony 
Of the Gospels. Oxford, 1830—4, 4 vola. Svo; and in 
Browne’s Ordo Smclorum. Lond. 1844, 8vo. In con- 
nexion with this point see also two Diasertatlona Do 
Origine Festi Natimt. Christi. in Jablonski, Opuscula 
ed. To Water. Leyden, 1809, vol. iii. p. 817, Ac — R. 
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some vain and deceitful persons, who ven- 
tured to fill up this obscure part of our Sa- 
| viour’s life with extravagant and ridiculous 
fables. 1 * * 

j 3. In the thirtieth year of his age, he 
entered on the offices for which he came 
into the world. To render his ministry 
more useful to the Jews, John, the son of 
j a Jewish priest, a man grave and venera- 
i file in his whole manner of life, was com- 
missioned of God to proclaim the advent of 
the Messiah promised to the fathers, lie 
called himself the precursor of the Messiah, 
and, being full of holy zeal, exhorted the 
i Jews to amend their lives and purify their 
hearts, and so prepare for the corning, or 
j rather for the actual presence, of the Son of 
God; and those who professed repentance 
; and reformation lie initiated into the ap- 
1 preaching kingdom of the Saviour, by im- 
j mersion m the Jordan. Matt. iii. 2, &c.; 

! John i. 22, &e. Jesus himself, before com- 
mencing his public ministry, chose to receive 
a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of John, that he might not 
appear to neglect any part of the Jewish 
| law and religion.* 

4. It is not necessary to enter here into 

' a particular detail of t he life and actions of 
! Jesus Christ. All Christians know, that, 
for more than three years, amidst great 
trials and afflictions, and surrounded by 
snares and perils, he instructed the Jewish 
people in the counsels and purposes of the 
*Most High; that he omitted nothing which 
could allure either the ignorant multitude 
or the well-informed; that he led a life so 
spotless and holy that no suspicion what- 
ever could attach to him ; and finally, that, 
by stupendous miracles, of a salutary and 
beneficial character, and such as accorded 
with the nature of his mission, he placed 
the truth of the religion he taught beyond 
all controversy. 

5. As this religion was to be propagated 
throughout the world, it was necessary for 
him to select some persons to be his con- 
stant and confidential companions, who 
should be able to state and testify to pos- 
terity and to the remotest nations, with the 
greatest confidence and authority, the events 
of his life, his miracles, and his whole sys- 
tem of doctrine. Therefore, from the J ews 
about him he chose twelve messengers, 


l 8 co a collection of these fables by Fabricius, 

Codex Apocryphus N. Test. tom. i. 

» See, concerning John the Baptist, Cellarius, 

two Diss. de vita, careers et tupplicio Jo. Bapt. in his 

biu. Acad par. i. p. 169, and par. ti p. 373. Ittig, 

Histories eccles . primi saculi selccta capita, cap. vlii. 
Bee. 4; Witsius, Misceli. Sacra, tom. il. p. 464, &C- — 

Sch l. [and Winer, Biblitchet liealwtirterbuch, article 

Johannes,— Mur. 


whom he distinguished from the rest by the 
title of Apostles. They were plebeians, 
poor, and illiterate ; for he would not em- 
ploy the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, 
lest the success of their mission should be 
ascribed to natural causes and to human 
means. 1 Cor. i. 21. These he once sent 
forth among the Jews, during his lifetime 
Matt. x. 7 ; but afterwards he retained 
them constantly near him, that they might 
witness all that he said or did. 8 But, that 
the people might not lack religious instruc- 
tion, he commissioned seventy other dis- 
ciples to travel at large through Judea. 
Luke x. i. 

6. The learned have inquired why the 
Saviour appointed just twelve, neither more I 
nor less, to be apostles, and seventy to be 
his disciples; and various conjectures are 
offered on the subject. But as it is mani- 
fest from the words of Christ himself (Matt, 
xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30), that the number 
of the apostles had reference to the number 
of the tribes of Israel, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that he wished to indicate to the 
Jews that he was the supreme Lord and 
Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes. The se- 
venty disciples were just equal in number 
to the senators composing the Sanhedrim 
or grand council of the nation ; and this 
justifies the conjecture that Christ inten- 
ded, by the choice of the seventy , to admo- 
nish the Jews that the authority of their j 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all | 
power in relation to religious matters was 
vested in him alone. 4 * * * i 


3 Mosheim has a long note in the parallel pas- 
sage of his Com. de Rebus Chr. p. 49, the substance of 
which is this : The title Apostles was given to those 
principal men whom the high priests retained as their 
private counsellors, and whom they occasionally sent 
as their legates to the foreign Jews, either to collect the 
yearly tax for the temple or to execute other commis- 
sions. We have not, indeed, a direct testimony at hand, 
proving that the title of Apostles was given to such le- 
gates of the high priests in the days of Christ Yet 
there is intimation of this in Gal. 1. i.;and Jerome so 
understood the passage. See his Comment. &c. Opp. 
tom. ix. p. 124. And that After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the legates of the Jewish Patriarchs (who 
stood in the place of high priests) were called apostles, 
is fully proved. See Jerome, ubi supra, and Eusebius 
on Isa. cap. xviii. 2- See also Gothofreuus, on Cod. 
Theodos . tom. vi. p. 251, ed. Ritter; Pctavius, oil 
Epiphan ad Htercs^xxx. ; Wesseling, De Archonti- 
bus Jud. p. 91; Walcn (of Getting.) Hist. Patriarch . 
Jud.\ and Sulcer, Thesaur. Eccles. tom. i.p. 477.— Mur. 

4 There are two fictitious lists of the seventy disci- 
ples now extant, which are falsely ascribed to Hippoly- 
tus and to Dositheus. They may be seen in various 
works ; e. p. Fabricius, Lux EvangelH, Sic. pag. 

1 1 5—118 ; and annexed to the books be Vita et Morte 
Mas is, ed. Fabricius; and in Ittig, Hist. Eccles. pri- 
mi sacul. p. 472. That no sort of credit is due to them, 
is shown by Ittig, ubi supra / by Blondell, De Epis - 
copis et Presbyt. p. 93, and by others. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. 1. 12, expressly declares that no catalogue of 
the seventy disciples was to be found anywhere in his 
day. The two lists nearly agree, and are evidently 
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7. Jesus himself gave instruction to none 
but Jews; nor did be allow his disciples to 
travol among other nations, as teachers, 
while bo continued on earth. Matt. x. 5, 6 ; 
xv. 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds per- 
formed by him leave no room to doubt that 
his fame very early extended to other na- 
tions. There are respectable writers who 
state, that Abgarus, King of Edessa, being 
dangerously sick, sent a letter to Christ, 
imploring his assistance; and that he not 
only wrote an answer to the king, but also, 
sent him his picture. 1 It is the prevailing 
opinion, that not only the letters of Christ 
and Abgarus, but likewise the whole story 
were fabricated. 2 I would by no means 
venture to defend the credit of the letters; 
but I see no very weighty reasons for re- 
jecting altogether the whole story. 

8. No small part of the Jewish people 
were excited by the demonstrations of 
divine authority in Christ , to revere him 
as the Son of God; but the leading men, 
especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, 
whose vices and crimes he freely reproved, 
plotted against his life, being fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges if Christ 
should continue publicly to preach. For a 
long time the machinations of these ungodly 
men were ineffectual. But at last, his un- 
grateful disciple, Judas , disclosing the place 
of his master’s nocturnal retirement, he 
was seized by soldiers at the command of 

I the Sanhedrim, and ordered to bo tried for 
I his life. 

9. He was first charged before the Jew- 
ish high priest and senate, with having 

| violated tho law, and blasphemed the ma- 
| jesty of God. Thence he was dragged to 
the tribunal of Pilate , the Roman procura- 
i tor, and there accused of sedition and of 
| treason against Caesar. Neither of these 
! accusations could have satisfied fair and 
upright judges. But the clamours of the 
people, which were instigated by tho ir- 
religious priests, compelled Pilate , though 
reluctantly, to pass sentence of death upon 
him. lie, as he had come into our world 
to make expiation for the sins of men, and 

made up by collecting together, without the least judg- 
ment, nearly all the names of Christians mentioned in 
the New Testament, and particularly in the salutations 
of Paul. — Mur. 

l Eusebius, Hist. Ernies. lib. i. cap. xviii. [Here is 
the earliest notice of theso Letters. For the earliest 
history of tho picture, see Evagrius, llist. Eccles. lib. 
iv. cap. xxvii, See tho Letters themselves, with notes 
in] Fabricius, Codex Aponyphus, torn. i. p. 317. y 

i See Uasnago, Hixtotro dcs fuifs, tom. i.ehap. xvii, 
p. 500 ; Bayer, Ilistoria FAesxena et Oxroena, lib. Hi. 
p. 104; Asseman, Biblioth. Qrient. Clem. Vat . tom. i. 
p. 554. [As to the picture , which is still preserved, 
end shown at Rome, Beausobro has fully exposed 
fhe fable in his Bits, des Images de min? divine , in 
the Biblioth. Germanique , tom. xviii. p. 10, Ac. Mo- 
sheim, De Rebus Christ . Ac. p. 73. — Mur. 


knew that all the objects of ' his abode 
among them were accomplished, voluntarily 
submitted to be nailed to a cross, on which 
he yielded up his spotless soul to God. 

10 . On the third day after his burial, he 
re-assumed the life which he had volun- 
tarily laid down ; and showing himself alive, 
he made it manifest that men no longer 
owed anything to divine justice. He now 
continued forty days with his disciples, 
employing the time very much in giving 
them instruction. To his enemies he would 
not appear visibly: among other reasons, 
one was, tliat he knew those unprincipled 
men who had before accused him of sorcery, 
would impudently affirm that it was merely 
a spectre, bearing his likeness and produced 
by the power of the devil, which had ap- 
peared. At length, in the presence of his 
disciples, he ascended up to heaven, after 
commissioning them to preach the Gospel 
to all nations. 

* CHAPTER IY. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. When Jesus was seated at the right 
hand of the eternal Father, the first proof 
he gave of his majesty and power was by 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon his 
disciples and friends on earth, on the fiftieth 
day after his death. Acts ii. 1 , &c. On 
receiving this celestial gift and teacher, they 
were freed from all their former ignorance 
and blindness of mind, and endued with 
astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the 
duties of their office. With theso mental 
endowments, was joined the knowledge of 
various foreign languages, which was indis- 
pensable to them in giving instruction to 
different nations, 3 and also a firm reliance 

3 The nature of this " gift of tongues ” has been very 
variously interpreted by divines and historians. A 
summary of these views may be seen in Townsend's 
New Test, chronologically arranged, inloc. taken chiefly 
from Kuinoel, Comment, in lib . N. Test, iv, 43, Ac.; 
but a fuller list is given in Ilarles’s edition of Fabricius, 
Riblio. Gnrca, iv. 760, Ac. See also Neander, Gesch. 
d. Pjianxung, u. TAtung. Ac. 1. 10; translated in 
Clarke’s Biblical Cabinet , Nos.45 and 46. The English 
reader may also consult Middleton’s Essay on the Gift 
of Tongues, Misc. Works, 4to, vol. ii. p. 81, but especially 
Milman’s Bampton Lectures. Oxford, 1827 — lecture V. 
which presents an excellent survey of this subject. 
On the collateral topic of the prevalence of the Greek 
language in Palestine and the East, see Milman, ubi 
supra; Gresswell's Dissertations on a Harmony of the 
Gospels, i 109—114, and the Supplementary vol. pages 
1 — 13; also, the celebrated work of Diodati, entitled Da 
Christo grace loauevte exerritatio. Nap. 1767; a trans- 
lation of which is given in the American Biblical Repo- 
sitory for 1844-45. In opposition to the extreme views 
of Diodati, seo Hug, Einleilung m die Schriften des 
N. T. vol. ii. sec. 10, translated by Wait, but more 
correctly in the Amer. Bib. Bop. for 1831, p. 350, Ac.; 
and Pfannkuche’a Essay on the Prevalence of the Aru- 
mean Language in Palestine, Ac. also translated from 
the German, in the same excellent periodical for 1831, 
p. 317, Ac. and republished by Clark in his Philotogim « 
Tracts , vol. i. Edin. ^*'43. — 
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on the promise of Christy that God would 
aid them, as often as should be necessary, 
by miracles. 1 

2« Relying on this divine assistance, the 
disciples/in accordance with the Saviour’s 
injunctions, Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8; 
xiii. 46, first laboured to convert the Jews 
to Christ. Nor was this labour without 
effect, for many thousands of them soon 
became Christians. Acts ii. 41; iv. 4. 
Next they proceeded to the Samaritans, 
which also their commission required. 
Acts i. & And here, too, they gathered a 
Christian church. Acts viii. 14. Lastly, 
after spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches 
of Christ in Palestine and the neighbouring 
regions, they travelled abroad among 
various nations, their labours being every- 
where attended with the greatest success. 2 3 

3. The first care of the apostles after the 
Saviour’s ascension was, to complete the 
number of twelve apostles established by 
Christy by electing a more worthy person 
to the place of Judas, who had laid violent 
hands on himself. Therefore, the little 
company of Christ's servants at Jerusalem 
being assembled, two men, the most noted 
for their piety and faith in Christy Barnabas 
and Matthias, were proposed as the most 
worthy of that office. One of these, 
Matthias, being designated by lot, as it is 
commonly supposed, or elected by the 
majority of the votes of the persons present, 
was constituted the twelfth apostle. Acts 
ii. 1/i, &c. s 

4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ 
were all of them plain, illiterate men, and 
as the Christian community, now in its 
infancy, needed a man who could attack 
and vanquish the Jewish doctors and the 


1 In his Comment, de Reims Christ, ante C. M. p. 7G, 
Mosheim states, that ho does not account tho power 
of working miracles among tho supernatural gifts; 
because such power neither was nor could bo conferred 
on men, omnipotence alone being able to work mira- 
cles: so that faith to pray for them, and to expect 
them> at the hands of God, was all that the Holy Ghost 
actually imparted to the apostles. ~J/wr. 

a It appears from the book of Acts , that the apostles, 
or at least most of them, remained in and near Jeru- 
salem, for several years after the ascension ; but how 
long they continued together is uncertain. There was 
anciently a tradition which Eusobius states ( Hist. 
Ecclci. v. 18) on the authority of Apollonius, a writer 
of the second century, as does Clemens Alex. ( Strom. 
vi. cap. v.) from a spurious work, Pradicatio Petri , 
that tho Saviour enjoined upon his apostles not to leave 
Jerusalem till twelve years after his ascension. About 
so long they probably continued there ; and their being 
divinely guided in most of their movements might give 
rise to the tradition. — Mur. 

3 Mosheim has a long noto in the parallel place 

in his Comment. <le Rebus Christ. &c. pag. 78 — 80, in 

which he aims to prove, that k&totcav kA ijpove avrwu, in 

Acts i. 26, signifies they gone their volet} and not, os it 
is commonly understood, they cast their lots. But his 
interpretation is very generally rejected. — Mur. 
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pagan philosophers, with their own weapons, 
Jesus Christ himself, a little after the ap- 
pointment of Matthias, by a voice from 
heaven, created a thirteenth apostle, namely, 
Saul , who afterwards assumed the name of 
Paul ; a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well 
skilled in the Jewish learning and not 
ignorant of the Grecian. Acts ix. 1, &c. 
To this truly admirable man, whether we 
consider his courage, his force of mind, or 
his fortitude and patient perseverance in 
labours, how much the Christian world is 
indebted, is manifest from the Acts of the 
Apostles and his own Epistles. 

5. The first of all the Christian churches 
founded by the apostles, was that of Jeru- 
salem ; and after the form and model of . 
this, all the others of that age were constitu- 
ted. That church, however, was governed j 
immediately by the apostles, to whom the . 
presbyters , and the overseers of the poor, | 
or the dcaconsy were subject. Though the 
people had not withdrawn themselves from 
the Jewish worship, yet they held their 
own separate meetings, in which they re- 
ceived instruction from the apostles and 
presbyters, offered up united prayers, cele- 
brated, in the sacred supper, the memorial 
'of Jesus Christy of his death, and tho sal- 
vation he procured; and then manifested 
their mutual love, partly by their liberality 
to the poor, and partly by those temperate 
repasts which from their design were called 
love feasts. Acts ii. 42. 4 * Among the vir- 
tues for which this primitive church of 
Christ was distinguished, their care of the 
poor and needy is most conspicuous. For 
the rich liberally supplied the wants of all 
the brotherhood, and with such prompti- 
tude and tenderness that Luke says, they 
had all things common. Acts ii. 44 ; iv. 32. 
But it is clear from the expressions used 
by Peter , in Acts v. 4, as well as from 
other considerations, that the declaration of 
Luke should not be understood, as it gene- 
rally has been, of their possessing in com- 
mon, but only of their using in common. 6 

4 Mosheim understood Acts ii. 42, as descriptive 
of the gcveral parts of the of dinary public worship of 
these primitive Christians, rather than of their Chris - j 
tian character and conduct in general. See his Com- ' 
ment. de Rebus Christ, pag. 113—116. If Mosheim’s j 
interpretation of that text is erroneous, as most inter- 
preters think it is, this account of the mode of worship 
in the apostolic church, rests on a slender basis. — Mur. 

o “ It is an ancient opinion, though not older than 
the fourth century, that in the church of Jerusalem j 
there was such a community qf goods, ao existed among j 
the ancient Essenes and now among monks; but 
this opinion is destitute of any solid foundation, rest- 
ing solely on the declaration of Luke, that they had 
all things common. See my Dm. de vera natures com- 
munioms bonorum in eccl. Ilieros, which is the first 
in the second volume of my Dissert, ad hist. eccl. per* 
tinentes.” — Mosheim, de lit J. Christ. &c. p. 118. 
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CuAP. IV.] 

6. The ambassadors of Christ, leaving 
Jerusalem, travelled over a great part of 
the world, and in a short time collected 
numerous religious societies in various 
countries. Of churches founded by them, 
not a small number is mentioned in the 
sacred books, especially in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 1 Besides these, there can be no 
doubt they collected many others, both by 
their own efforts and by the efforts of 
their followers. But how far they travelled, 
what nations they visited, or when and 
where they died, is exceedingly dubious 
and uncertain. 2 The stories often told 
respecting their travels among the Gauls, 
the Britons, the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, the Chinese, the 
Indians, and the Russians, are too recent 
and fantastic to be received by an inquisi- 
tive lover of the truth. 3 A great part of 

l Tho names of these churches arc collected by 
Ilartmann, De Rebus gestis Christianor. sub Aposto- 
lis , cap. vii p. 107 ; and by Fabricius, Lux Eoangelii, 
cap. v. p 83, &c. 

•2 It is a very ancient and current report, confirmed 
by many witnesses, that all the apostles suffered public 
martyrdom with the exception of John, who died a 
natural death at Ephesus. That Peter, Paul, and 
James died violent deaths, I believe on tho testimony of 
tho numerous ancient authors ; but that the other apos- 
tles did so, I cannot feel so certain. As my first ground 
of doubt, a very ancient writer of the second century, 
lloracloon, a Valentinian indeed, but no contemptible 
man, cited by Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. iv. cap. ix. denies 
that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and others, con- 
fessed Christ before magistrates, and were put to death 
for so doing. Ho is urging that tho public confession 
of himself required by the Saviour, Matt. x. 32, may bo 
made by a holy and Christianize, as well as by a public 
avowal before a persecuting magistrate } and he states 
ns proof, Ov yap irai/res 6i (Tio^opeooL^ (opoKoyrjaav rr]v 
Sea tt)<; <f>u>u?i<; utpokoyiav, Ka\ ei;T)\0ov. *E£ <av MaT0aIo?, 
4><At7r7ros, ©touay, Aeuiy, nai aAAoi noWo\,for not all that 
to re saved made that coytfession in words (before ma- 
gistrates), and so died. Of this number were Matthew , 
Philip , Thomas , Levi, and many others. Clement, 
though he disapproves several things in tho passago ho 
quotes, leaves this statement to stand as it is; which is 
proof that he had nothing to allege against it. Philip 
is expressly declared not to have suffered martyrdom, 
but to have died and been buried at flierapolis, so says 
Poly crates, in his Epistle to Victor, In Eusebius, Hist. 
Reel. v. 24. Baronius, indeed ( Annates, A. D. 35, see. 
141), and after him many others maintain, that this 
was not Philip the apostle , but Philip, one of the seven 
deacons of Jerusalem. But Polycrates says expressly, 
that he was one of the twelve apostles. A still stronger 
argument is, that all the writers of the first three cen- 
turies, and among them such as contended for tho 
high dignity of the martyrs, in opposition to the Valen- 
ti nians, viz. Tortullian, Clemens Alex, and Origcn, 
never mention but three of the apostles as being nvir- 
tyrs; namely, Peter, Paul, and Jaynes the elder. See 
Tertullian, Scorpiace , cap xv. I am therefore led to 
believe that tho common reports respecting the suffer- 
ings of Christ’s ambassadors were fabricated, after tho 
j days of Constantine. And two causes might lead to 
such reports (1) The extravagant estimation in which 
! martyrdom was held, made it scorn necessary to rank 
i the apostles among the martyrs (2) The ambiguity of 
j the word pdprvp martyr, which properly signifies a 
! witness, in which sense Christ himself called his apostles 
I p-dprupcs (Acts i. 8 ; see also Acts ii. 32), might lead 
the more Ignorant to believe, and to amplify these 
fables. Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. pag. 81— 
84, abridged considerably. — Mur. 

3 Mosheim, in his Comment . de Reb. Christ. 
pag. 80, 81, says : “As to what we are told respecting 


these fabulous stories sprang up after the 
days of Charlemagne , when most Chris- 
tian churches contended as vehemently 
about the antiquity of their origin as ever 
did the Arcadians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
other people. 

7. Many who were unwilling to adopt 
entirely the religion of Christ, were in- 
duced, nevertheless, by the fame of his 
deeds and tho sublime purity of his doc- 
trines, to rank him among men of the 
highest excellence, and even among the 
gods, as numerous documents evince. With 
great veneration, many preserved pictures 
of Christ and of his apostles in their houses. 4 
It is said that a Roman emperor, Tiberius , 
proposed to have Christ enrolled among 
the gods of the empire, but that the senate 
rejected the proposal. Though many at 


tho transactions of tho apostles, their travels, miracles, 
and deaths, if wo except what was gathered from tho 
New Test, and a few other ancient monuments, a large 
part is dubious and uncertain. Some things, however, 
have moro credibility and verisimilitude than others. I 
would not reject all that is clearly attested by Origcn, Eu- 
sebius, Gregory Naziunzcn, Paulinus, Jcromo, Socrates, 
and some more ancient writers quoted by Eusebius ; but 
what is attested only by authors subsequent to these, or 
unknown, I would not readily believe, unless facts offer 
themselves to corroborate the testimony.” Following 
theso judicious rules of Mosheim, we may beliovo that 
Feter, after preaching long in Judea, and other parts 
of Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, and 
finally Home, where he was crucified. — Paul’s history 
is given in the Acts to about A.D. 64. He was proba- 
bly released from captivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and returning to Rome, was there beheaded 
about A. D. 67 or G8. John remained many years in 
Judea, and afterwards removed to Ephesus, whero ho 
lived to a very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100 
Ho was banished to Patmos about A D. 95, and was 
greatly revered. James tho elder (brother of John) 
was put to death by Herod Agrippa, about A D. 44. 
Acts xii. 1. Jamostho younger, the son of Alpheeus, 
spent his life in Judea, long presided over tho church 
of Jerusalem, and there suffered martyrdom, a little be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. Andrew probably 
laboured on the shores of tho Black Sea, near the 
modern Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. Philip, 
either tho apostle or the evangelist, is reported to have 
ended his days at Hierapolis, in Phrygia. Thomas 
seems to have travelled eastward, to Parthia, Media, 
Persia, and India. Bartholomew took, perhaps, a more 
southern course, and preachod in Arabia. Matthew is 
also reported to have travelled oast, in the modern Per- 
sia. Uf Simon the C&naanito nothing to he relied on 
can be said. Thaddeus, Lebbeus, or Jude the brother 
of James, the author of an epistle, is reported to have 
preached at Edcssa, in the north of Syria. Of tho com- 
panions of the apostles, Timothy, after accompanying 
Paul many years, is said to have been stationed at 
Ephesus, whero ho suffered martyrdom under Domi- 
tian or Nerva. Titus, another companion of Paul, is 
reported to have been stationed in Crete, where he died. 
Mark, or John sur named Mark, attended Paul and 
afterwards Peter, and probably preached the gospel In 
Egypt Of Luke little can be Baid, except that ho 
accompanied Paul, and wrote his history, viz. the book 
of Acts and a Gospel. Of Barnabas nothing can be 
said worth relating, except what is learned from tho 
New Testament See Fabricius, Lux Evangelii, &c. 
8tc. cap. v. png. 95 — 115. From this account, imper- 
fect as it is, we may conclude that the apostles and 
their companions scarcely extended their labours be- 
yond the boundaries of the present Turkish empire. — 
Mur. 

4 Eusebius, Histories Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxviii. Ire- 
noeus, Uteres, lib. 1. cap. xxv, p. 350, ed. Massuot. 
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the present day think this to be improbable, 
et there are distinguished men who are led 
y weighty reasons to a different opinion. 1 

8. The causes must have been divine 
which enabled men, destitute of all human 
aid, poor, friendless, neither eloquent nor 
learned, fishermen, publicans, and, more- 
over, Jews — that is, persons odious to all 
other nations — in so short a time to per- 
suade a great part of mankind to abandon 
the religions of their fathers, and to em- 
brace a new religion which is opposed to 
the natural dispositions of men. In their 
very words there was an amazing and a 
divine power of controlling the minds of 
men ; to which may be added miracles, 
prophecies, the detection of men’s secret 
designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, 
contempt for all the objects of ordinary 
ambition, a patient, cheerful endurance of 
sufferings worse than death, as well as of 
death itself, and finally, lives of the most 
unblemished character. That the ambas 
sadors of Jesus Christ were thus furnished j 
for their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if these holy men had 
not been so furnished, no probable reason 
could be offered for this rap'd propagation 


1 “ Of the favourable disposition of the Roman em- 
perors towards Christianity, there is a remarkable testi- 
mony in the Apology of Melito Sardicensis, addressed 
to Mar. Antoninus which is preserved by Eusebius, Hist. 
Ecd. iv. 2G. Melito hero informs the emperor that his 
predecessors not only tolerated , Christianity among 
the religions, but also honoured it : f)v Kai 6 l npoyovoi 
<rou repos rats aAAais OpncrKciais eriprjaav, which sect 
your progenitors treated with equal respect as the 
other religions. lie adds, that Nero and Domitian 
were the only emperors who allowed the counsels 
of certain adversaries to influence them to make Chris- 
tianity a criminal thing. If what Melito here says of 
Nero bo true, namely, that lie was influenced by the 
counsels of malevolent persons to persecute the Chris- 
tians, then there may bo some foundation for what John 
of Antioch says, in Excerptis Valeeiutiis, p. 808, &c. 
that Nero was favourable to the Christians and to 
Christ in tho beginning of his reign. Tertullian, 
dpologet. cap. v. p. 57. ed. Havercanip, speaks of- 
Tiberius’s desiro to have Christ enrolled among the 
gods, as of a thing universally known. Eusebius ( Hitt. 
E celts. ii. 2), Orosius ( Chron. Pascal, vii. 4), and 
others afterwards repeat tho story, relying chiefly on 
the authority of Tertullian. See Baldwin, Com- 
ment, ad Edicta f'etcrum Principum Horn, de Christ. 
pages 22, 23; and Fabricius, Lux Emngclii , &c. 

| p. 221. But very learned men in this age have deemed 
j this wholly incredible, and not at all compatible with 
i the character of Tiberius and with the state of the 
; empire at that time. In what manner men equally 
i learned and ingenious have repelled their arguments, 

1 may be seen in the Essay of Theod. Hastens, De Uecreto 
j Tibet it, quo Christum rejerre voluit in nutnerum deo- 
| ruth! Erfurt, 1715, 4 to; and in the French letter of J. 
C. lselius on this subject, in the hibliotheque Germoni- 
que, tome x.xxii. p. 147, and tome xxxiii. p. 12 ; Mosheim, 
Do Heb. Christ. &o. p. 91, &c See also Altmann, Dis~ 
quisttio historico-critu.a de Epistola Pilati ad Tiberium , 
&c. 13erne. 1775, 8vo. In this Essay .Professor Alt- 
mann maintains : (1) That Pilate was actually informed 
of the resurrection of Christ by the guard. (2) That 
he did really send to Tiberius an account of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, though not such an account 
as the one now extant. (3) That Tiberius actually 
proposed in the senate that Jesus should be honoured 
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of Christianity by so small and feeble a 
band. 

9. To all this must be added the ability 
which these ambassadors of God possessed, 
of transferring the power of working mi- 
racles to their disciples. Many, as soon as 
they were baptized according to Christ’s 
directions, and consecrated to God by 
prayer and the imposition of hands, were : 
able immediately to express their thoughts 
in foreign languages whieh they had never 
learned, to foretell future events, to heal 
the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, 
to call the dead to life, and to perforin 
other deeds above the power of man. 2 
What must have been thought of the men 
who had ability to confer such wonderful I 
powers oil others! 

10. Those who pretend to assign other 
causes for this surprising revolution in the 
religious state of the world, recite fictions 
which will never satisfy an attentive ob- 
server of human affairs. Home conjecture 
that the kindness of Christians to the poor, 
induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. But they 
forget that such as embraced this religion 
exposed their lives to imminent danger; 
nor do they reflect that vicious, lazy per- 
sons, who would not work, were not tole- 
rated among Christians. 2 Thcss. iii. 6 — 
12. Equally groundless is the representa- 
tion of others, that the proiligate and fla- 
gitious lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile 
character of these priests, though it might 
bring the ancient systems of religion into 
contempt, could not produce attachment 
to Christianity, which exposed its votaries 
to the loss of property, character, and life. 
The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus: “The priests of the religion 
in which I was educated lead profligate 
lives ; I therefore will join myself with those 
who are universally despised, and by the 
public laws condemned, and thus put my life 
and fortune to the most imminent hazard.” 3 


as a god. This subject is also examined by Lardtier, 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 599, ike, 
Ed. Lond. 1815, 4to .—Mur. 

* See, among others, l’fanner, De Charismatis, sice 
donis mir aculosis nntiquw ecclesice. Franef. 1683, 12mo. 

3 See also Mosheim, Comment, de Heb. Christ . pages 
90—92. [Since the appeacance of Gibbon's History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Horn. Emp. in the fifteenth 
chapter of which he endeavoured to account for tho 
rapid spread of the Gospel by referring it solely to se- 
condary causes, many excellent works have appeared 
on this subject, in support of the argument founded on 
the early propagation of Christianity, in favour of its 
divine origin and character. See Milman’s Gibbon , vol. 
ii. p. 259, &c. and the several answers to Gibbon by 
Bishop Watson, Sir D. Dalrymple. and others. See also 
Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, Bullet's Hist, qf the 
Estab. qf Christianity, translated by Salisbury. Loudon, 
1776. — It, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVERSE EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. 

1. Though the disciples of Christ were 
distinguished for the excellence of their 
doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet 
the Jewish priests and rulers not only 
treated them with extreme contumely and 
abuse, but put to death as many of them as 
they could. This appears from the martyr- 
dom of Stephen , Acts vii. 55; of James 

j the son of Zebedee, Acts xii. 1,2; and of 
James the Just , who prosided over the church 
of Jerusalem. 1 The true cause of this 
hostility was undoubtedly the envy of the 
Jewish priests and doctors, and their fear 
of losing their personal advantages if Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

2. No less cruelty was shown to the in- 
nocent disciples of Christ , by those Jews 
who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman 
provinces. It appears from the Acts of the 
Apostles and from other credible records, 
that they spared no pains to instigate the 
magistrates and the populace to destroy the 
Christians. To this madness, they were 
excited by the high-priest and the elders of 
the Jews living in Palestine, who, as we 
are informed, sent messengers to the foreign 
Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians and to persecute them 
as far as was in their power. 2 To cloak 
this base procedure under an honourable 
garb, they gave out that the Christians had 
treasonable designs against the Roman 
government; that they acknowledged as 
their king one Jesus a malefactor, whom 
Pilate had most justly punished with death. 
This rage against the Christians was propa- 
gated from father to son, through successive 
generations; so that the church henceforth 
had no more bitter enemies than the Jews. 3 

3. But God himself visited this perfidious 
nation with the sorest judgments, on account 
of their cruelties to the Saviour and his 
friends ; for he suffered Jerusalem, the 
capital of Palestine, together with the 
temple, to be razed to their foundation by 
the Roman emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus , about forty years after Christ's as- 
cension; and an innumerable multitude of 
the people to perish by the sword, and most 
of the survivors to be sold into slavery. A 
more distressing scene than this, — which is 

1 Josephus, Antin . Jud. Hb. xx. cap. viii. ; and Euse- 
bius, llist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxiii. 

* See Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Try phone, pages 51 
—53, 109, 138, 318, ed. Jebb. 

3 Passages from early Christian writers, who com- 

plain of the Jewish persecutions, are collected by 

Pabricius, Lux Eoang. cap. vi. sec. 1. p. 121. See 

also the Epist. of the church of Smyrna, De Martyrio 

Pol carpi, sec. xii. xiii. — Schl. 


described at large by Josephus , 4 liimsclf a 
Jew, — is, perhaps, nowhere to be found in 
the records of history. From this period, 
the Jews have been, even more than before, 
objects of hatred and abhorrence to all 
nations. 

4. The Gentiles, who were polytheists, 
brought upon the Christian church still 
greater calamities than the Jews could do, 
whose power was not equal to their malice. 
The persecutions of the Christians by the 
Romans, have for many ages been account- 
ed ten in number. 5 * But the ancient his- 
tory of the church does not support pre- 
cisely this number; for if we reckon only 
the general and more severe persecutions, 
they were fewer than ten ; but, if wc include 
the provincial and more limited persecutions, 
the number will be much greater than ten. 
Some Christians of the fifth century were 
led by certain passages of the Scripture, 
especially by one in the Revelation, cap. 
xvii. 12—14, to believe that it was decreed 
the Christian church must pass through ten 
grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion 
they afterwards endeavoured to accommo- 
date in dilFercnt ways the reluctant testi- 
mony of history. 5 

5. Nero first enacted laws for the exter- 
mination of Christians. Domitian next did 
the same, and afterwards Marcus Anto- 
ninus the philosopher, Severus , and the 
other emperors who were hostile to the 
Christians. Yet these decrees were not all 
equally severe, nor alhfounded on the same 
causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name 
of Domitius, anciently collected all the im- 
perial laws against the Christians, in his 
treatise De Officio Proconsulis ; 7 which, if 
it were now extant, would doubtless throw 
much light on the history of the church 
under the pagan emperors. In the mean- I 
time very much is left wholly to conjecture, j 

6. As the Romans were not accustomed 
to trouble any people on account of their 

4 In his TIistory of the Jewish War. [See also Bas- 
nage, Histoire dot Jui/s, tome i. chap. xvii. — Schl. 

5 The writers on these persecutions are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Lux Evang. cap. vii. p. 133, &c. 

• See Sulpit. Severus, Hitt. Sacra, lib. ii. cap. xxxlii. 
p. 387, cd. Horn.; Augustine, De Civit. Dei , lib. xvii. 
cap. lii. [In tho , fourth century, the number of 
the persecutions had not been defined. Lactantius, 
De Mart, persecut. reckons up only Eusebius, Hint. 
Eccls. docs not state their number, vet we might 
make out nine from this writer. This Is the number 
given by Sulpitius Severus, in tho fifth century. But 
in his times originated the opinion of just ten perse- 
cutions ; and Sulpitius, to make out that number, in- 
cludes the persecution of Antichrist in the end of the 
world. See Mosheim, De Rebus Christ, ante C. M. 
p. 98, &c. — Schl. 

7 See Lactantius, Tnstit. Divinar. lib. v. cap. xi. 
What remain of these laws, are illustrated by Bald- 
win, Comment, ad edicta refer, prineip. Romanor. de 
Christianis ; republished by Gundllng, with Baldwin’s 
Constantinut Magnus. Halle, 1727, 8 vo. 
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religion, and as they suffered the Jews in 
particular to live according to their own 
laws, it is not improperly asked, what could 
have induced them to inflict so many evils 
on the Christians, whose religion was so 
holy, and so friendly both to public and 
private happiness? The first cause of this 
cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians 
contemned and abhorred the public religion 
of the state, which was so closely connected 
with the form and administration of the 
Roman government. For though the 
Romans tolerated all the religions from 
which the Commonwealth had nothing to 
fear, they would not suffer the ancient reli- 
gion of their nation, as established by the 
laws, to bo derided and the people to bo 
withdrawn from it. Yet both these the 
Christians dared to do. Nor did they assail 
only the Roman religion, but likewise the 
religion of every other nation. Hence the 
Romans concluded, that the Christian sect 
was not only arrogant beyond all measure, 
but was also unfriendly to the public peace 
and tranquillity, and calculated to excite 
civil wars. This, if I do not mistake, is that 
hatred of the human race with which Taci- 
tus taxes the Christians, and is the true 
ground of his denominating Christianity a 
pernicious superstition , and of Suetonius 
styling it malignant . ! 

7. Another principal cause of the Roman 
hostility to Christianity was, that the Chris- 
tian worship had nothing of what was com- 
mon to other religions. For the Christians 
had no sacrifices, no temples, no statues, no 
oracles, no order of priests; and the incon- 
siderate multitude deemed those who were 
without these, to be destitute of all religion ; 
and by the Roman laws, those who seemed 
to deny the Deity or the national gods 
were regarded as the pests of human society. 
Besides, the worship of so many deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of 
priests, augurs, soothsayers, merchants, 
and artists — all of whom were in danger of 
coming to want, if Christianity should pre- 
vail; and therefore, with united strength, 
they rose up against it and wished to ex- 
terminate its followers. 8 

8. They whose interest it was to arrest 
the progress of Christianity, in order to 
effect their object the sooner, disseminated 
among the vulgar the basest calumnies 
against the Christians and their religion. 
These slanderous stories, the people, who 
were fickle and credulous, too easily ac- 


1 See Tacitus, Annul. lib. xv. cap. xllv. ; Suetonius, 
Nero, cap. xvi. Because such as could not endure the 
•aored rite* and the religion of the Romans, nor those 
of all the world, seemed to be the foes of mankind and 
to indulge hatred towards all nations. 

* See the account of Demetrius the silversmith, Acts 


credited. What they were may be learned 
from the writers of apologies for Christianity 
in the early ages. 8 The same persons cun- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all 
the calamities, wars, tempests, and diseases, 
which afflicted mankind, were sent upon 
them by the angry gods, because the Chris- 
tians, who contemned their authority, were 
everywhere tolerated. 4 Other less weighty 
causes are here omitted. 

9. The various kinds of punishment, both 
capital and corrective, which were inflicted 
on those who venerated Christ , are de- 
scribed by learned men, in works professedly 
on that subject. 6 The manner of pro- 
ceeding before the tribunals may be seen 
in the Acts of the Martyrs , in the letters 
which passed between Pliny and Trajan , 
and in other ancient documents. 6 But it 
is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts was not always the same; for the 
laws and the rescripts of the emperors, by 
which the magistrates were to bo guided, 
were very different at different periods. 
Thus, at one time the Christians were care- 
fully sought after; at another, the judges 
waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or con- 
victed Christians were hurried forthwith to 
execution, if they did not renounce their 
religion; at other times, the magistrates 
laboured, by various species of torture and 
cruelty, to induce them to apostatize. 

10. Those who fell in these perilous 
days of the church, being put to death in 
different ways, were called Martyrs ; a term 
borrowed from the sacred writings, and 
denoting that they were witnesses for Christ . 
Those who were bold to profess Christ 
before the magistrates, and for his sake 
incurred the loss of health, or goods, or 
honours, were denominated confessors. 
Both obtained immense veneration and 
influence among the Christians ; and they 
enjoyed prerogatives and honours which 


xix. 25. Pliny, Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. “Tlio temple x, 
which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented 

S again ; and the sacred rites, which had been long ne- 
lected, are again performed. The victims which 
itherto had found almost no purchasers, begin to come 
again to the market," &o. 

s This subject is, nearly exhausted by Kortholt, 
Paganus Obtrectator, teu do Calumniis gentu. in Christ. 
Keil, 1698, 4to; to which odd Huldrlch^Dfl Calum- 
niis gewtil. in Christ. Zur. 1744, 8vo. [8ee also Tur- 
ner’s Calumnies on the primitive Christians accounted 
for. London 1727, 8vo.— R. 

4 See Arnobius, Advcrtut Qcntes. [and Tertullian, 


Apologet. cap. xl ,—Schl. 

* Gallonius and Sai 


* Gallonius and Sagittarius, De CruciaWms 
Marty mm the latter printed at Jena, 1673, 4to; the 
best edition of the former is, Antw. 1668, 12mo. [Both 
contain mixtures of the doubtful with the true; for the 
Acta Martyrum now extant cannot bo relied on. 
— Mosheim, De Reb. Chr. See —Mur. 

6 See Bcehmer, Jus Eccles. Protest, torn. iv. lib. ▼. 
Decretal, tit I. sec. 32. 
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were altogether peculiar and extraordinary; 
and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume which would be useful in various 
respects. These prerogatives were un- 
doubtedly conferred on the martyrs and 
confessors, to induce others more readily 
to encounter evils of every kind for Christ’s 
sake. 1 But as all peculiar privileges, by 
the fault of men, degenerate into sources 
of evil, so these were conferred not un- 
frcquently on the undeserving; and they 
served to encourage superstition and other 
evils. 

1 1 . That a great number of persons of 
every class and rank, suffered death for the 
cause of Christ , during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person ac- 

S tcd with those times can entertain a 
. But since Dodwell's attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion, 3 many have 
agreed with him, and have maintained 
that only a few actually suffered death on 
account of the Christian religion ; but they 
have met with strenuous opposers, who ro- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to divine 
grace. Those who take the middle path 
between these two extremes, will probably 
come nearest to the truth. The martyrs 
were not so numerous as they were an- 
ciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more nume- 
rous than Dodwcll and his friends suppose. 


rous than Dodwcll and his friends suppose. 
Into this opinion, I think, they will most 
readily come, who learn from the ancient 
writers, that even in the most calamitous 
times of the Church, not all the Christians, 
everywhere, were persecuted and arraigned 

l This seems quite too philosophical an account of 
tills matter. The early Christians did not thus coldly 
calculate distant consequences and cfFects, in order to 
determine what place in their affections and what rank 
in the church, they should give to their brethren and 
pastors who suffered and died for their religion. Na- 
ture, religion, and all the ties which united them to 
Christ, to the church, and to one another, combined to 
render these holy men and consistent Christians vene- 
rable and lovely in their eyes, and of course to procure 
them a rank and privileges in the church altogether 
peculiar. Whoever roads the most authentic accounts 
of the anclont martyrs, of Polycarp, for instance, will 
soo abundant evidenco of the operation of these causes ; 
but nothing of that calculating policy of which Mosheim 
speak 8 — Mur. 

a In his noted dissertation, De Paucitate martyrum, 
which is the eleventh among his Dissert. Cyprianica ? . 
[Gibbon eagerly seized on Dodwell’s conclusions in 
this dissertation; and in the sixteenth chapter of his 
Decline and Fall , &c. he endeavours to extenuate the 
cruelties of the Roman authorities against the Chris- 
tians, and to depreciate their sufferings in the cause of 
truth. Bee Milman’s excellent notes on this chapter ; 
and some judicious remarks in that most interesting 
work, Maitland's Church in the Catacombs. Lond. 
1846, In the fourth chapter, entitled “The Martyrs of 
the Catacombs.” This work contains numerous pic- 
torial illustrations of the sepulchral remains of the pri- 
mitive Christians in Rome, many of them now published 
for the first time ; and I can vouch, from personal ob- 
servation, for the extreme accuracy with which they 
are executed.-— if. 


for trial. Persons in the humbler condi- 
tions of life were generally more safe, while 
greater danger impended over the rich, 
whose wealth had charms for the judges, 
over the learned, the doctors and heads of 
churches, the witty and the eloquent. 3 

12. The words and actions of the mar- 
tyrs, from the time of their arrest till their 
last moments, were carefully committed to 
writing, in order to be read on certain days 
as examples to posterity. But only a few 
of these Acta Martyrum have reached us; 4 
much the greater part of them having been 
committed to the flames, during the ten 
years’ war of Diocletian against the Chris- 
tians; for that emperor required all the 
books and papers of Christians at that time 
to be collected and burned. From the 
eighth century, both the Greeks and the 
Latins took great pains to compile lives of 
the ancient martyrs ; but the more discern- 
ing even in the Romish Church now admit 
that the greater part of theso accounts arc 
mere fables, dressed up in a stylo of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit duo to those 
catalogues of saints called Martyrologies , 
which were either compiled by ignorant 
and incompetent men or have since been 
much falsified. Hence this part of ecclesi- 
astical history enjoys very little light. 

13. Nero was the first emperor who per* 
secuted the Christians, and his cruelty was 
extreme, lie accused those innocent peo- 
ple of a crime which he himself had commit- 
ted ; namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome. 8 And to make the punishment 
correspond with the crime, he caused the 
streets of the city to be illuminated through 
the night by the burning bodies of many of 
them, whom he had sewed up alive in gar- 
ments covered with pitch. Others were 
put to death in a different manner. This 
persecution began in the middle of Novem- 
ber, A.D. 64. In it, the ancients tell us, 
Paul -and Peter suffered death at Rome; 
but many cannot bring themselves to be- 
lieve this, because of its repugnance to chro- 
nology. 6 This persecution terminated at 

3 See Martyrium Polycarpi, sec. 12; Acta Fruc- 
tuosi, in Ruinart’s Acta Martyr, p. 219; Cyprian, 
Epist. v. and xlv. p. 10 and 23 cd. Benedict, and many 
others ; Mosheim, De lieb. Christ . ante C. M. p. 106, 
— Mur. 

4 Such of them as are not wholly unworthy of credit 
were collected in a moderate sized folio, by Rutnart, 
Acta primorum Martyrum tine era et Selecta. A mater, 
1713, folio. 

6 See the two French dissertations of Alph. do Vlg- 
noles, on the cause and the commencement of Nero's 
persecution In Masson's llistoire critique de la Ii£- 
publique des litres, tome viii. pages 74—117, and 
tome ix. pages 172—186. See also Toinard on Lao- 
tantius, De Mortibus pcrsocutorum, p. 898 

6 Tillemont, Histotre des Empereurs, tome 1. p. 564, 
&C.; and Baratler, De Successione Roman or, Pontyf. cap. 
v p. 60. [All agree that both these apostles, Paul and 
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the death of Nero, who is well known to 
have been his own executioner, A.D. 68. 
For about four years , therefore, the Chris- 
tians suffered every species of cruelty at 
his hands. 

14. How far the persecution under Nero 
extended is not agreed among the learned. 
For while the greater number suppose it 
spread over the whole Roman empire , there 
are those who think it was confined to the 
city of Rome. The former opinion, which 
is the more ancient, 1 appears to us best 


Peter, were put to death in tho reign of Nero ; but in 
respect to the year and the place, there ia controversy. 
Many question whether both suffered at tho same time. 
They believe, according to the testimony of Prudentius 
( Peristephan. llym. xil. Do passione beat. A post. Patriot 
Pauli, ver. 6), that Peter suffered one year earlier than 
Paul, but on the same day. As to the day on which 
Paul Muttered, some make it tho 29th of Juno, and 
others the 23d of February. Tho year is by some de- 
termined to A.D. 64; so Von Henchen, Acta Sanctor. 
April, tom. i. ; Papebroch, Propy latum ad Acta Sane - 
tor. (May); Pagi, Critiaa in Annul . Huron, tom. 
i. pages 51, 52. by others A.D. 65, and again 
by others A.D. 67 ; so Baumgarton ; — and lastly 
by others A.D. 68 ; so, also, Pearson, Annulet Paulini, 
p. 25, which is tho most probable opinion. The 
day whon both apostles suffered was probably the 
22d of February. That Paul was beheaded during 
Nero’s persecution, ia supported hy tho testimony of 
F usubius, Hist. Eacl. lib. 11. cap. xxv„ and of Lactan- 
tiua, Do Mart, persecut. cap. 11. p. 1375, od. BUneinann. 
Ah to the place, an obscure writer, Valenus, in a 
book, Quo Petrus llomam rum vents to demonstratur , 
1660, 4 to, p. 40, denies that either* apostle suffered at 
Rome, and endeavours to prove that their martyrdom 
was at Jerusalem, which also Halo maintains in regard 
to Poter, Centur. Scrivtor. Britan, p. 16. This opi- 
nion Is confuted by various writors, who arc mentioned 
In Walch’s lliblioth . theol. sclecta , tom. Hi. p. 458. On 
this whole subject, consult Cavo, Life cf Paul , chap, 
vil sec. 9, p. 424, of his Antiq. A postal. Tillemont, 
Mom. pour seroir d rhistoire de I'Sglise , tom. 1 part 11. 
n. 42, p. 768 ; and Fabrlcius, Codex Apoeryph. N. T. 
par. 1. p. 450. On the fabulous circumstances re- 
lated of Paul’s martyrdom, see Walch’s Hist. Ecclet. 
N. T. p. 277. — Sc hi. [On the chronology of Paul’s 
life and labours, see Wltsius, Meletemmto Leidensia, 
1703, 4to; Pearson, Annalet Paul.} the Introductions to 
the N. T. by Eiehhorn, Bcrtholt, Horne, See. and other 
works referred to in Winer’s Biblisches Ilealte. art. 
Paul.— Mur. [See also Burton’s Attempt to ascertain 
the Chronology of the Acts of tho Apostles , Ac. Oxf. 
1830; Gresswdl’s Dissert, on a Harm, of the Gospels , 
vol. 1. diss. xiii. vol. ii. diss. I ; and tho Supp. vol. 
Brown’s Ordo Stoclorum , p 96, &o.; and the older Works 
by Lardncr, Benson, Macknight, &c. — II. 

l Tho first who rejected tho common opinion, so far 
as I know, was Baldwin [an eminent civilian of 
Paris, who died A.D 1573], in his Comment, ad edicta 
Imperator. in Christianas, pag. 27, 28. After him, 
Launoi, in Diss. qua Sulpitii Severt locus de prima 
martyrum G allice epocha vindicalur, sec. 1, pag. 139, 
140, Opera, tom. ii. par. i. Still more learned, 
and on the same side, was Dodwell, diss. xi. in his 
Dissert. Cyprian, sec. 13, p. 59, whom many others 
have followed; among whom are Le Clerc, Hist. 
Eccles. N. T. Sacul. i. p. 428; Lange, Hist. Ec- 
clet. p. 360; Gurtler, Syst. theol. prophet, p. 491; 
Baumgarten, A us rug der Kirchengesch, vol. i. p. 
376, who supposes tho persecution extonded only so 
far as Uie power of the Prcetorian Prcefect ; Sender, 
Selec. Capita Hist. Eccles. tom. 1. p. 24. [Also Schmidt, 
Handbuch der christl. Kirchengesch, vol. 1. p, 120; 
and Neander, Algem Gttsch. d. christl. Bel. $c. vol. 
i. part i. p. 137. — Mur. [The arguments for both 
opinions are stated In Walch, Hut. Eccles. p. 548, 
who thinks the question to be altogether doubtful. 
Jablonskl was of the same sentiment, but t tut. Histories 
Christ, antiq. p. 40 — Schl. 


supported. We do not hesitate to join 
with those who think that public laws were 
enacted against the whole body of Chris- 
tians, and were sent abroad into the pro- 
vinces To this opinion we are led, among 
other reasons, by the authority of Tertul- 
lian , who clearly intimates that Nero, as 
well as Domitian , enacted laws against the 
Christians, which laws Trajan in part re- 
pealed or annulled. 2 The noted Spanish 
or Portuguese inscription , in which Nero 
is commended for having purged the pro- 
vince of the new superstition , is suspected 
by the Spaniards themselves, and 1 place 
no reliance on it. 3 The Christians, more- 
over, were condemned, not so much for 
their religion as on the charge of having 
set fire to Rome. 4 But who can suppose 
that a religious sect which the emperor 
himself charged with such a crime, would 
be quietly tolerated by him beyond the 
limits of Rome? 5 


S Tertullian, Apoloyet. cap. iv. p. 46, ed. Haver- 
camp. [Considering TertulHan’s fervid and rhetori- 
cal stylo, his vague assertions that Nero first “drew the 
sword” against tho Christians, and that the vilest 
of the emperors enacted persecuting ■ laws are now 
generally rejected as insuillelent evidence, in the ab- 
sence or well-attested facts, cither that Nero enacted 
public laws against the Christians, or that his persecu- 
tion of them in tho city extended to the provinces. On 
this subject, and on the causes which implicated the 
Christians with the burning of Rome, see Mihnan’s 
Hist, qj Christ, chap. ii. pages 36—38, and note in p. 
45.— It. 

8 This inscription may be seen in Gruterus, In- 
scriptioncs, vol. i. page 218, note 9. [It is this : 
Neronl, ob provinelam latronlbus et his qui novnn 
generi humano superstitionem inculcabant, purgatam.] 
But the best Spanish writers do not venture to defend 
tho authority of this inscription, becauso it has not 
been seen by any one; and Cyriac of Ancona, who 
first produced It, is acknowledged by all to be unworthy 
of crodit. I will subjoin the decision of that excel- 
lent and judicious historian of Spain, Ferreras, 
Histoire g&nerate d' Espagne, tome i. p. 192: “I can- 
not refrain from remarking, tnat Cyriac of Ancona 
was the first who published the inscription and that 
from him all others had dorlvod it. But as the credi- 
bility of this writer is suspected in tho judgment of all 
the learned, and os not a vestige nor any recollection 
of this inscription remains in the places where it is 
said to have been found, and no one now know« where 
to find it ; every one may form such opinion of it as 
he pleases.” [Yet this spurious Inscription found a 
zealous defender in the younger Walch, who published 
a Dissertation, entitled Persecut. Christianoi'um Nertm. 
in IIUp. ex antiquis monim. probanda , uberior erjilana- 
tio. Jena, 1753, 4to. — R. 

4 SeeRuinart, Prof, ad Acta Martyrum, p. 31, Ac. 

5 Nearly all the facts rotating to this persecution, 
except the martyrdoln of Peter and Paul, wo owe to 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, Annul, lib. xv. cap. 
xliv. A fter describing the conflagration, which utterly 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and spread ruin 
in seven others, and likewise the efforts of Nero to 
soothe the indignant and miserable citizens, ho says : 
“ But no human aid, no munificence of the prince, nor 
expiations of the gods, removed from him the infamy 
of having ordered the conflagration. Therefore, to 
stop the clamour, Nero fiUsely accused and subjected 
to the most exquisite punishments, a people hated for 
their crimes called Christians. The founder of the 
sect, Christ, was executed in the reign of Tiberius, by 
the procurator Pontius Pilate. The pernicious super- 
stition, repressed for a time, burst forth again, not 
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15. Nero being dead, the fury of this 
! first war against the Christians ceased. 
But in the year 93 or 94, 1 a new assault 
was made upon them by Domitian, an em- 
peror little inferior in crime to Nero. 2 
The cause of the persecution, if we give 
: credit to Hegesippus , was the fear of losing 
i his empire; for the emperor had learned in 
! some way that a person would arise from 
| among the relatives of Christ , who would at- 
! tempt a revolution and would produce com- 
j motion in the empire. 8 This persecution 
undoubtedly was severe, but it was of short 
j continuance, as the emperor was soon after 


only through Judea, the birth-placo of the evil, but at 
Rome also, whero everything atrocious and base centres 
and is in repute. Those first seized confessed ; then 
a vast multitude, detected by their menus, were con- 
victed, not so much of the crime of burning the city as 
of hatred to mankind. And insult was added to their 
torments ; for, being clad in skins of wild beasts, they 
were torn to pieces by dogs, or affixed to crosses to 
be burned, woro used as lights to dispel the darkness of 
night when the day way gone. Nero devoted his gar- 
dens to tho show, and held Circcnsian games, mixing 
with the rabble, or mounting a chariot clad like a 
coachman. Iloncc, though the guilty and those merit- 
ing tho severest punishment suffered, yet compassion 
was excited because they were destroyed, not for the 
public good, hut to satisfy the cruelty of an individual.” 
The commencement of tliis persecution is determined 
by the time of the conflagration, which Tacitus says 
( /I muil. cap. xv. pages 33 — 41) began the 18th of July, 
A.D. G5 (or xiv. Kalend. Sextiles, C. Lccanio et M. 
T.ioinio Coss.), and lasted six days. Sorno time after, 
but in the same year, the persecution broke out ; but 
how Ion g it continued is uncertain. If Paul and Peter 
suffered in the very last year of Nero’s reign, as the 
fathers state (Eusebius, Chronicnn; and Jerome, De 
Virus illustr. cap. i. and v.). the persecution doubtless 
ceased only on Nero’s death. But if they suffered ear- 
lier, then we have no proof of the continuance of the 
persecution so long. — Mur. 

1 The precise year in which tho persecution by Do- 
mitian began is not certain. Toinard has discussed 
tho point in his notes on Lactantiu9, De Mart, persccut. 
cap. iii. That It raged in the year 95, is stated by 
Eusebius, Hist. E tries, cap. iii. p. 18, but how long bo- 
fore this it commenced is not clear. Pagi ( Crit. annul. 
Baron, tom. i. pages 85—87) supposes it began A.D. 
93. Toinard (ubi supra), A.D. 94, and Dodwell ( Dm. 
Cyprian, cap. xi. p. 71), A.D. 95. Moshelm, De 
Keh. Christ, ante C. M. says A.D. 94 or 95 .—Mur. 

t See Ruinart, Pnef. ad Acta Mart. p. 32. [Ittig, 
Select a Hist. Eccles. capita , sa-cul. i. cap. vi. sec, 11, 
p. 531.— Schl. 

3 Eusebius, Hht. Eccles. lib. Iii. cap. J&x. xx, 


murdered. 4 The principal martyrs named 
are Flavius Clemens , a consul, and Fla- 
vin Domitilla, 6 his niece or wife. In the 
midst of this persecution John , the apostle, 
was banished to the isle of Patmos ; but 
whether he was first cast into a caldron of j 
boiling oil by order of tho emperor, and i 
came out alive and unhurt, though asserted j 
by Tertullian and others, has appeared to 
many to be uncertain. 6 

4 Tho termination of this persecution is stated diffe- 
rently by the ancients. Somo say that Domitian him- 
self put an end to it before his death. Hegesippus (in 
Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. ill. cap. xx.) states that Do- 
mitian, having learned that there were Christians of 
the lineago of David and kinsmen of Christ, still living 
in Palestine, had them brought to Rotno, and interra, 
gated them closely respecting their pedigree, their 
wealth, and tho future kingdom of Christ. And from 
their answers and their whole appearance, he concluded 
he had nothing to fear from them, and dismissed them ; 
and thereupon ho published a decree terminating tho 
persecution. So likewise Tertullian ( Jpologct. cap. 
v. p. GO) says of Domitian, “ He receded from his at- 
tempt . and recalled those he had banished.'* But 
Lactantius (De Mart, persecut. cap. iii.) represents 
ills acta and edicts as repealed after his death , when it 
was that the Church recovered its former stato. And 
Xiphilin, on Nerva ( Dion Cassius , lib. lxviii. cap. i. 
abridged by Xiphilin), says that “Nerva re-called those 
banished for impiety,” i.e. the Christians. Perhaps 
Domitian published an edict favourable to the Chris- 
tians a little boforo his death, the benefits of which 
they began to enjoy first after his decease. — Sell l . 

6 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xviii. and 
Chronicon , arm. 95. Some have supposed that the 
wife and nieco of Clemens hath had tho same name, 
and that the first was banished to tho Island of Panda - 
taria near Italy, and the second to another island 
called Pontia. Soo Tillcmont, Mem.pour servir a l' his - 
toire de I'eglise, tom. ii. p. 124, &c. and Fleury, Histoire , 
Ac. livr.il. sec. 62 . — Schl. [Sec Burton’s Lcct. on 
the Ecc. Hist, of the first three centuries, vol. i. pages 
3G7-8, for an account of this interesting caso of mar- 
tyrdom. He observes that Domitian had destined the 
sons of this Clemens and Domitilla to succeed him in 
the empire ; and therefore if the tyrant had been cut off 
beforo they suffered, “a Christian prince might have 
been seated upon the throne of tho Caisars at tho end 
of the first century.”—/!. 

6 Soe the amicable discussion between tho Rev. Mr. 
Ilcumann and myself, in my Syntagma Diss. ad histo- 
rians cccles. pertinentium , tom. }. pages 497 — 54G. 
[Tho whole controversy seems to rest on a passage in 
Tertullian, I)e Pnesnipt adv. haret. cap. xxxvl. as 
tho only original authority for the story, which is In 
itself improbable. All the more discerning, of late, 
either doubt or deny the truth of the story.— Mur. 
[See Jortin’s heritor ks on Ecc. Hist. *oJ. ». pages 290— 1. 

— It. 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CIIURCII. 


CHAFFER I. 


the state of learning and philosophy. 

1. If it were known what opinions were 
advanced and maintained by the men of 
most intelligence among the oriental na- 
tions at the time when the Christian reli- 
gion began to enlighten mankind, many 
things in the early history of the Church 
might bo more fully and more accurately 
explained. Rut only a few fragments of 
oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us; and those which have reached 
us still need the labours of a learned man 
to collect them all, arrange them properly, 
and expound them wisely. 1 

2. The prevailing system in Persia was 
that of the Magi, who, as is well known, 
placed two principles or deities over the 
universe — the one good, the other evil. The 
followers of this system, however, were not 
agreed in respect to the precise nature of 
these principles. 2 Yet this doctrine spread 
over no small portion of Asia and Africa, 
particularly among the Chaldeans, Assy- 
rians, Syrians, and Egyptians, though un- 
der different modifications ; nor did it leave 
the Jews untincturod with its principles. 3 
The Arabians of that and the subsequent 
age were more remarkable for strength and 
courage than for intellectual culture ; for 
they attained to no celebrity for learning 
before the times of Mohammed . This their 
own writers do not deny. 4 

3. The Indians, from the earliest times, 
were much famed for their love of profound 
knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets 
we could perhaps form an opinion, at the 

l There is extant an English work of Thomas Stan- 
ley, on The History qf Oriental Philosophy, which Le 
Clerc translated into Latin. But that learned man 
has left the field of oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 
only, but to be roaped by others. He is much inferior 
both In genius and erudition to Brucker, whose Hist, 
Crit. Philos, should by all means be consulted. 

* See Hyde, Historia religionis vote rum Persarum. 
Oxon. 1700, 4to, a very learned work, but ill-digested 
and full of Irnprobablo conjectures. [ For moro recent 
information, see a work by Dr. Tholuck of Halle, en- 
titled, Sufismus sine theosophia Persarum pantheistica, 
&c. Berl. 1821, 8vo; also, Milman'B Hist, of Christ. 
vol. i. p. 65, &c. with tho references in the notes. Matter, 
In his valuable Histoire ciitique du Gnosticisme , &c. 2d 
edit. 1843, throws additional light on the religious and 
philosophical views of tho principal Persian and Indian 
sects, and on their Influence primarily on Judai sm and 
afterwards on the corrupters of Christianity. See 
vol. i. pages 105— 130.— R. 

S See Wolf, Manichceismus ante Manichceos. Hamb. 
1707, 8vo; Mosheim, Notes on Cud worth's Intell. Syxt. 
pages 328 — 423, &o. [See also Burton’s Hampton Lec- 
tures, pages 45, &c. — It . 

4 Soe Abulpharajus, De Mori bus Arabum, o. 6, pub- 
lished by Pocock. 


present day, if their very ancient sacred 
book which they denominate Veda or the 
law were brought to light, and translated 
into some language better known. The 
accounts given by travellers among the In- 
dians concerning this book are so contra- 
dictory and fluctuating that we must wait 
for .further information. 6 The Egyptians 


5 l have recently learned that this most desirable 
book has l>een obtained by some French Jesuits resid- 
ing in India; and that it has been or will be deposited 
in the King of France’s library. See Lettre du P. 
Calmette dM.de Cartigny, in tho Lettres edijiantes 
et curieuses des Miss. Etrnngeres, tom. xxi. Uecueil, p. 
4'j6, &c. and tom. xxiii. Rec. p. 161. [The Hindoo lite- 
rature and theology were little known when Mosheim 
wroto. Since that time, and especially since the esta- 
blishment of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, by Sir 
William Jones in 1793, this field of knowledge has been 
explored with equal industry and success. See tho 
Asiatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir William Jones's 
works, 6 vols. 4to ; Rev. William Ward’s View of the 
Hist. 4'C. qf the Hindoos, 3 vols. 8vo; and numerous other 
works. But it is not true that tho Vedas have been 
brought to Europe, as Mosheim had been informed. 
On the contrary, Mr Holbrooke, in the 8th vol. of the 
Asiatic Res. describes them as not worth translating. 1 le 
says: “ They are too voluminous for a complete transla- 
tion of the whole ; and what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of the reader, much less that of tho 
translator. ” The Vedas arc four in number, called Rig 
Veda, Yajusli Veda, Saman Veda, and Atharvan Veda. 
The first consists of five sections, in 10,000 verses; tho 
second is divided into eighty sections, in 9,000 verses ; 
the third consists of one hundred sections and 3,000 
verses; the fourth of nine sections, with subdivisions, 
and G,000 verses. Besides tho four Vedas, the Hindoos 
have fourteen other sacred books, of later date and in- 
ferior authority; viz. four Upavedas, six Angas, and 
four Upangas. All these were supposed to be the pro- 
ductions of divine persons, and to contain all true know- 
ledge, secular as well as sacred. The commentaries on 
these books, tho compilations from them, and digests 
of their principles, arc almost innumerable, and consti- 
tute tho whole encyclopedia of the Hindoos. Several 
of these have been translated into European languages; 
namely, L' Ezour-Vcdam, or anaen cornmentaire du 
Vedam, &c. k Yverdon, 1778, 2 vols. 12mo. The Bha- 
guat-Geeta , or Dialogues qf Krceshna and Arjoon, in 
eighteen Lectures, with notes by Wilkins. London, 
1785, 4 to ; Bagavadam, on doctrine divine , ouvrage 
Indien canonique sur V Etrc supreme, les dieux, les gcans , 
les homines, les diverges parties de l' uni vers (by Fouchcr 
d’Obsonville), k Paris, 1788, 8vo. Oupnekhut , h. c. 
Becretum legendum, opus ipsa in India rarissimum , 
conthiens antiquamet arcanam, seu theolog, et philosoph. 
doctrintim, e quatuor saciis hulorum librts excerptam — 
e Persico idiomate in Latinum cer sum— studio et opera 
Anquctil du Perron, 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to. Institutes qf 
Hindoo Lata, or the ordinances qf Menu, translated by 
Sir William Jones. Lond. 179G, 8vo. The last is sup- 
posed to follow next after tho Vedas in age. Sir Win. 
Jones thinks it was, most probably, compiled. about 880 
years before Christ, and the Vedas about 300 years ear- 
lier* . The other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 
later, yet all are now ancient. From the similarity of 
views between the Hindoo philosophers and tboso of 
Greece, it has been thought that they must havo had 
some intercourse, or that one borrowed from the other. 
The ideas of the fathers in the Christian Church, and 
of some moderns, would make the Greeks indebted to 
the Orientals; but Meiners (Historia doctHnce de 
uno Deo) and others would reveMO tho stream of philo- 
sophic knowledge, by supposing It followed the march 
of Alexander’s army from Greece to India. It is to 
bo hoped this subject will receive moro light from 
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were unquestionably divided into various 
sects, disagreeing in opinion; 1 so that it is 
a vain attempt of some to reduce the phi- 
losophy of this people to one system. 

4. But of all the different systems of 
philosophy which were received in Asia 
and in a part of Africa in the age of our 
Saviour, none was so detrimental to the 
Christian Church as that which was styled 
yvarfig, or science ; i.e. the way to the 
knowledge of the true God, and which we 
have above called the oriental philosophy, 
in order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For, from this school issued the leaders 
and founders of those sects which, during 
the three first centuries, disturbed and trou- 
bled the Christian Church. They endea- 
voured to accommodate the simple and pure 
doctrines of Christianity to the tenets of 
their philosophy; and in doing so they 
produced various fantastic and strange no- 
tions, and obtruded upon their followers 
systems of doctrine, partly ludicrous, and 
partly intricate and obscure, in a very high 
degree. The ancient Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, who contended against these sects, 
supposed indeed that their sentiments were 
derived from Plato; but those good men, 
being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Grecian and ignorant of everything 
oriental, were deceived by the resemblance 
between some of the doctrines of Plato and 
those embraced by these sects. Whoever 
compares the Platonic philosophy carefully 
with the Gnostic, will readily see that they 
arc widely different. 2 


tho Investigations which are going forward with such 
success in tho present age. — Mur . [The result of re- 
cent inquiries into the naturo of the Indian philosophy 
may be seen in Ritter’s Geschichte d. Philos, alter Zcit. 
translated by Morrison, vol. iv. p. 330, &c. — 11. 

1 See Moshoim’s Notes on Cudworth' s Intellectual 
System , tom. i. p. 415. [It ought to have been stated 
In a previous note, where this work was first referred 
to, that all these valuable notes and dissertations in 
tho Latin translation of Cudworth, published in Ger- 
many by Mosheim In 1733, have been recently trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Harrison, in his edition of 
Cudworth, published in London in 1815, in three vo- 
lumes. — R. 

2 Mosheim, in this and tho four following sections, 
describes an oriental philosophy, the supposed parent of 
the Gnostic system, as if its existence was universally 
admitted, and its character well understood. Yet tho 
system here described is of his own formation, being 
such a system as must have existed, according to htB 
judgment, in order to account for the Gnosticism of 
early ages. In his Comment, de Rebus Christ, &c. pag. 
19 — 21, and in his Hist, de Causis suppositorum hbrorum 
inter Christianos sceculi primi et secundi, secs. 3 — 6, 
(in his Dissert, ad Hist . Eccles pertinentes, tom. i. pag. 
223—232), he confesses that he has little evidence, 'ex- 
cept the necessity of the supposition, for the existence 
of this philosophy. He also admits that the fathers 
knew nothing of it; and ho might have added that they 
testify that Gnosticism had no existence till the days 
of Adrian, in the second century. That Gnosticism as 
such had no existence in the first century, and that 
K is in vain sought for in the New Testament, ap- 
pears to be satisfactorily proved by Tittmarai, Tractatus 


5 . Tho first principles of this philosophy I 
seem to have been the dictates of mere rea- 
son. For the author of it undoubtedly thus 
reasoned : There is much evil in the world, 
and men are hurried on, as by the instinct 
of nature, to what reason condemns. Yet 
that Eternal Mind from whom all other 
spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free 
from evil, or is infinitely good and benefi- 
cent. Hence the source of tho evils with 
which the world abounds, must be some- 
thing external to tho Deity. But there is 
nothing external to him, except what is 
material ; and therefore matter js to be re- 
garded as the source and origin of all evil 
and vice. From these principles the con- 
clusion wa9 that matter existed eternally, 
and independently of God; and that it re- 
ceived its present form, not from the will 
or fiat of God, but from the operation of 
some being of a nature inferior to God : in 
other words, that the world and the human 
race came from the creating hand, not of 
the supreme Deity, but of one of inferior 
capacity and perfections. For who can be- 
lieve that tho supreme God, who is infinitely 
removed from all evil, would fashion matter 
which is in its nature evil and corrupt, and 
would impart to it any portion of his rich 
gifts? But, attempting to go farther and 
to explain how, or by wliat accident or con- 
trivance, that rude and malignant substance 
called matter became so skilfully arranged 
and organized, and especially how souls of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies 
composed of it, both reason and common 
sense forsook them. They therefore re- 
sorted to their imaginative faculty and to 
mere fables, in order to explain the origin 
of the world and of mankind. 

6. But as those who undertake to explain 
what is obscure and difficult of solution by ; 
means of mere conjecture, can very seldom 
agree ; so those who attempted to solve this j 
difficulty split into various sects. Some 
conceived there must be two eternal first 
principles , the one presiding over light, the 
other over matter; and by the contests be- 
tween these principles they accounted for 
the mixture of good and evil in our world. 
Others assigned to matter, not an eternal 
lord but an architect merely; and they sup- 
posed that some one of those immortal 

de vestigiis Gnosticorum in N. T. frustra queesitis. 
Lips. 1773. That notwithstanding many points of 
resemblance can be traced, it is materially different 
from any system of cither Grecian or oriental philoso- 
phy, it is the object of Lewald to show, Comment. ad 
historiam, 8;c. de doctrina Gnostica. lleidelb. 1818. For 
very ingenious and profound speculations on the sub- 
ject generally, see Neander, Allgem . Gesch. der christt. 
Religion und Kir the, vol. L port ii. pages 627—670.— 
Mur. 
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beings whom God produced from himself, 
was induced by some unforeseen event to 
attempt the reduction of matter, which lay 
remote from the residence of God, into some 
kind of order, and also to fabricate men. 
Others again imagined a sort of Triumvi- 
rate; for they distinguished the supreme 
Deity from the prince of matter and the 
author of all evil on the one hand, and from 
the architect of the world on the other. 
When these three systems came to be 
dilated and explained, new controversies 
unavoidably arose, and numerous divisions 
followed, as might be expected from the 
nature of the case, and as the history of 
those Christian sects which followed this 
philosophy expressly declares. 

Yet, as all these sects set out upon 
one and the same first principle, their disa- 
greement did not prevent their holding in 
common certain doctrines and opinions re- 
specting God, the world, mankind, and some 
other points. They all therefore maintained 
the existence from eternity of a Being full 
of goodness, wisdom, and other virtues, of 
whom no mortal can form an adequate idea 
— a Being who is tho purest light, and is 
diffused through that boundless space to 
which they gave the Greek appellation of 
Pleroma; that this eternal and most perfect 
Being, after existing alone and in absolute 
repose during an infinite period, produced 
out of himself two sprits of different sexes, 
and both perfect resemblances of their pa- 
rent ; that from the marriage of these two 
spirits, others of a similar nature originated; 
that successive generations ensued; and 
thus, in process of time, a celestial family 
was formed in the Pleroma. This divine 
progeny being immortal and unchangeable 
m their nature, these philosophers were dis- 
posed to call A/wvss, JEons, a term which 
signifies eternal and beyond the influence 
or time and its vicissitudes. 1 But how nu- 
merous these JEons were was a subject of 
controversy among them. 


l The word aiwv properly signifies an infinite, or at 
least indefinite, duration, and is opposed to a finite or a 
temporary duration. But by metonymy, it was used to 
designate immutable beings who exist for ever It was 
so usod even by tho (3 reek philosophers about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as appears from a 
passage in Arrian, Dias Epictet. lib. il. sec 5, where 
rtiwr is opposed to a.vBpojiro%, or to a frail, changeable 
being. Ov yap ei/at aitav aXX avBpoi 7ro$ p -epos rSiv 
navTiov, <I»s oijoa rffiepas’ evarijvai fie 8el cos iapav, teat 
srapeKQeiv tl>? u>pav . “ I am not an Man (an eternal and 
unchangeable being), but a man , and a part of the uni- 
verse, as an hour is a part of the day: liko an hour I 
must exist, and thon pass away ” It was therefore not 
a novel application of the term alwr by tho Gnostics, to 
use it as tho designation of a celestial and immortal 
oetng And even the fathers of the ancient church apply 
tho term to angels, both good and bad. That all who 
were addicted to the oriental philosophy, whether Greeks 
or not, used the term in this sense, appears from a pas- 
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8. Beyond the region of light, where God 
and his family dwell, exists a rude and un- 
formed mass of matter, heaving itself con- 
tinually in wild commotion. This mass, 
one of the celestial family, at a certain 
time either accidentally wandering beyond 
the Pleroma or sent out by the Deity, 
undertook to reduce to order, to decorate 
with various gifts, and to people with hu- 
man beings and animals of different species, 
and finally to endow and enrich with a 
portion of the celestial light or substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct 
from the supreme God, they called the 
Demiurge . lie is a being who, though 
possessed of many shining qualities, is ar- 
rogant in his very nature and much in- 
clined to domination. lie therefore claims 
absolute authority over the new world he 
has built, as being his sovereign right, to 
the exclusion altogether of the supreme 
God; and he requires of mankind to pay 
divine honours exclusively to him and to 
his associates. 

9. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and 
therefore a vicious body, and of a celestial 
soul, which is in some sense a particle of 
the Deity himself. This nobler part, the 
soul, is miserably oppressed by the body, 
which is the seat of lus base lusts; for it is 
not only drawn away by it from the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God, to give 
homage and reverence to the Demiurge and 
his associates, but it is likewise filled and 
polluted with the love of terrestrial objects 
and sensual pleasures. From this wretched 
bondage, God labours to rescue his daugh- 
ters in various ways, and especially by the 
messengers whom lie often sends to them. 
But the Demiurge and his associates, eager 
to retain their power, resist, in all possible 
ways, the divine purpose of recalling souls 
back to himself, and, with great pains, 
labour to obscure all knowledge of the su- 
preme Deity. In this state of conflict, such 
souls as renounce the framers and rulers of 
the world, and aspire after God their pa- 
rent, and suppress the emotions excited by 
depraved matter, will, when freed from the 
body, ascend immediately to the Pleroma; 
while those which continue in the bondage 
of superstition and of corrupt matter, must 
pass into other bodies till they awake from 
this lethargy. Yet God will ultimately 
prevail, and having restored to liberty 
most of the souls now imprisoned in bodies, 
will dissolve the fabric of the world; and 


sage in Manes, tho Persian, who, as Augustine testifies, 
called the celestial beings or, as Augustine 

translates It, tcecufa . Some have supposed it so used 
even in the New Test. e.g. Kphes. ii. 2, and Heb. i. 2 
— Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 30 .—Mur. 
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then the primitive tranquillity will return, 
and God will reign with the happy spirits 
in undisturbed felicity to all eternity. 1 

10. The state of learning, and especially 
of philosophy among the Jews, is manifest 
from what has already been said respecting 
the condition of that nation. It appears 
from the books of the New Testament, that 
the recondite science which they called 
Cabala , was then taught and inculcated 
by not a few among them. This science 
was, in many respects, very similar to that 
philosophy which we have called oriental; 
or rather, it is this philosophy itself, ac- 
commodated to the Jewish religion and 
tempered with some mixture of truth. 2 
Nor were the Jews, at that time, wholly 
ignorant of the doctrines of the Greeks; 
for some of these doctrines had, from the 
days of Alexander the Great, been incor- 
porated into their own religion. Of the 
opinions which they had adopted from the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Syrians, 
I shall say nothing. 3 

11. The Greeks arc regarded by most 
writers as continuing to hold the first rank 
in learning and philosophy. There were 
among them at that time, especially at 
Athens, acute and eloquent men, who taught 
the precepts of philosophy, as held by the 
ancient sects founded by Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, and who also in- 
structed youth in the principles of elo- 
quence and in the liberal arts. Hence, 
those who were eager for learning resorted 
to Greece from all quarters. And at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Grecian philosophers and 
rhetoricians were no less numerous ; so that 
thither also, there was a general resort of 
scholars, as to a literary market. 

1 2. Among the Romans in this age every 

1 The reader will find some excellent observations 
on these Eastern systems of theosophy, on the supposed 
malignity of Matter, on the connexion of this central 
dogma of orientalism w'ith asceticism and celibacy, and 
on its subsequent combination with the Christian sys- 
tem, in Milman’s II Let. of Christ, ii. 82, &c. Nearly 
the same view is given by Isaac Taylor in his Ancient 
Christianity , vol. i. p 147* &c, and p. 177, Kc. —R. 

2 Ritter ( Hist, of Philos. vol. iv. p. 402 )says, “As to the 
Cabala of the Jews, recent investigations fully justify 
us in asserting that it belongs to a much later date.” 
Tholuck is also of opinion that the Cabal! stical works 
now in existence are, comparatively speaking, of re- 
cent date. In Europe the earliest vestiges of the Cab- 
bala date in the twelfth century, but in Asia they go 
hack to the eighth. See his Comment, de ri Grtec. 
Philos in Theolog. Muham et Judteor. Part ii. De, Ortu 
CahaUe. Hamb. 1837. On the other hand. Matter 
traces it up to a period antecedent to Christianity. 
See his Hist, dn Gnost. i. 135 — II. 

3 See Buddeus, Introductio in historian* philos. 

Ih-'hrcEorum ; and the writers named by Wolfius, Bib- 
liotheca Ilehraica , tom. iii. [but, especially Brucker’s 

Hist. CriL Philos tom. ii. period ii. par. i. lib. ii. 

cap i p. 652.— Schl. [See also Matter, Hist, du Gnost. 

vol. i pages 76 — 105 and 164 — 186, for a view of the 


branch of learning and science was culti- 
vated. The children of good families were 
from their earliest years instructed especi- 
ally in Grecian learning and eloquence; 
they next applied themselves to philosophy 
and the civil law, and . at last repaired to 
Greece to complete their education. 4 * 
Among the sects of philosophers, none were 
more acceptable to the Romans than the 
Epicureans and Academies, whom the lead- 
ing men followed in great numbers in order 
to indulge themselves in a life of pleasure 
without fear or remorse. While Augustus 
reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was 
held in high honour. But after his death, 
the succeeding emperors being more intent 
on the arts of war than those of peace, these 
studies gradually sank into neglect. 

13. The other nations, as the Germans, 
Celts, and Britons, were certainly not des- 
titute of men distinguished for their genius 
and acumen. In Gaul, the inhabitants of 
Marseilles had long been much famed for 
their attention to learning, 6 and they had, 
doubtless, diffused knowledge among the 
neighbouring tribes. Among the Celts, the 
Druids , who were priests, philosophers, 
and legislators, were renowned lor their 
wisdom, but the accounts of them now ex- 
tant are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy. 0 The Ro- 
mans moreover introduced literature and 
philosophy into all the countries which they 
brought under their subjection, for the 
purpose of softening their savage tempers 
and promoting their civilization. 7 

dogmas which tho .Tews had borrowed from the 
Egyptians und Syrians.— H. 

4 Seo (Jaudentius, Liber de Philosophic npud Ro- 
manos initio et progressu , in the 5th vol. of the Sana 
Variorum Scriptorum Collection Halle, 1747, 8vo, 2nd 
edition. 

5 See the Histoire litt'raire de la France, par les 
Religieux Benedictins, Hiss, prelim, p, 42. &c, 

fl Martini’s Religion de* Gauluis, liv. i. chap. xxi. p. 
175 , and various others who have written concerning 
the Druids. [This work of Martin is said to be far 
inferior to the following, viz Histoire des Cclte* et par- 
ticnl errment des Gaulois et des Germains, par Sim. 
Pcf louder , augment ce par M. de Chiniac. Paris, 1771, 
8 vols. 1 2mo, and 2 vols 4tO ; also, Kr6ret, Ohs. sur Us 
nature it les dognies de la relig. Gauloise, in the 
Histoire de l’ Acad, des Inscrip, tome xviii. ; and ins 
Ohs. sur la relig. des Gaulois, & c. in the Memoires de 
Literature , tires des registres de l Acad, des Inscript. 
tomo xxiv. Faris, 1756 : also the introductory part of 
Alsatia Tlluslrata, by M. Schocpilin, tom. 1 sec. 
96 Colmar, 1751, fol.— Mur. [The works hero re- 
ferred to have been superseded by those of more re- 
cent inquirers. Among these modern works perhaps 
the fullest and most valuable is, Thierry, Histoire 
des Gaulois de.puis les temps les plus recules , jusqu * d 
V enticre soumissiop de la Gaule d la domination romaine,- 
2nd edition, 1835, 3 vols. 8vo. The Ethnography of the 
Celts is admirably traced by Dr Pritchard, in the 3rd 
vol. of his Researches into the physical history if man- 
kind London 1841,— It. 

7 Juvenal, Satyra xv. 110 — 112. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF TIIB TEACHERS, AND OF TUE 
GOVERNMENT OF T1IE CHURCH. 

1 . As it was the design of our Saviour 
to gather a church from among all nations, 
and oneTwhich should continue through all 
ages, the nature of the case required him 
first to appoint extraordinary teachers who 
should be his ambassadors to mankind, and 
everywhere collect societies of Christians, 
and then that he should cause to be placed 
in these societies ordinary teachers and in- 
terpreters of his will, who should repeat 
and enforce the doctrines taught by the 
extraordinary teachers, and keep the people 
steadfast in their faith and practice ; for 
any religion will gradually be corrupted 
and become extinct, unless there are per- 
sons continually at hand to explain and in- 
culcate it. 

2. The extraordinary teachers whom 
Christ employed in setting up his kingdom, 
were those intimate friends of his whom the 
Scriptures denominate apostles , and those 
seventy disciples of whom mention was made 
above. To these, I apprehend, must be 
added. those who arc called evangelists, that 
is, as I suppose, those who were either sent 
forth to instruct the people by the apostles, 
or who, of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the office of pro- 
mulgating the truths which Christ taught. 1 
And to these we must further add those to 
whom, in the infancy of the church, God 
imparted ability to speak in foreign lan- 
guages which they had never learned ; for 
he on whom the divine goodness conferred 
the gift of tongues , ought in my judgment 
to infer from this gift, that God designed 
to employ his ministry in propagating the 
Christian religion.* 

3. Many have undertaken to write the 
history of the apostles , a history full of 
fables, doubts, and difficulties, if we pursue 
it farther than the books of the New Tes- 
tament and the most ancient ecclesiastical 
writers can guide ns 3 An apostle was a 
man who was divinely instructed, and who 
was invested with the power of making 

j laws, of punishing the guilty and wicked 
I when there was occasion, and of working 

i 1 E plies, iv. 11. See Eusebius, Hist, eccle*. lib iii. c. 
j xxxvil. 

j a 1 Cor. xiv. 22, &c. 

j 3 Writers of the lives of the apostles are enume- 
l rated by Sagittarius, Introductio ad historiam ecclcs. 

| cap. i. p. 2 ; and by Ruddeus, De Ecdesia Apostolica , 
p. 673, Ac [The English leader may consult Cave’s 
Lives qf the Apostles and Fathers of the first three cen- 
turies, fol. Lond. 1677, a diffuse and uncritical com- 
pilation ; and Lardner’s History qf the Apostles and 
Evangelists , in vols. v. and vt 'of his Works, Lond. 
1838, marked with all the caro and accuracy of that 
iistinguished writer. — R. 
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miracles when they were necessary, and who 
was sent by Christ himself to make known 
to mankind the divine pleasure and the 
way of salvation, to separate those who 
obeyed the divine commands from all others, 
and to unite them in the bonds of a religi- 
ous society. 4 

4. Our knowledge of the seventy disciples 
of Christ is still more imperfect than that 
of the apostles, for they are but once men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Luke x. 1. 
Catalogues of them indeed arc extant, but 
these being fabricated by the Greeks have 
little or no authority or credibility. Their 
mission was, as appears from the words used 
by Luke , solely to the Jewish nation. Yet 
it is very probable that, after the Saviour’s 
ascension to heaven, they performed the 
duties of evangelists, and taught in various 
countries the way of salvation which they 
had learned from Christ. 1 ' 

5. As to tho external form of the church 
and the mode of governing it, neither 
Christ himself nor his apostles gave any 
express precepts. We are therefore to 
understand, that this matter is left chiefly 
to be regulated by circumstances, and by 
the discretion of civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers.* 5 If, however, what no Christian can 

4 See Spanheim, De A postolis et, Apostolatn , tom. 
II. Opp. p. 289, Xc. In ascribing legislative powers 
to the apostles I have proceeded considerately, and, as 
I think, on good grounds. I am aware that eminent 
men at this day deny them this power, but perhaps 
they differ from me moro in words than in reality. 
[Moshcim founded his opinion on Matt. x. 20 ; John 
xiii. 20 ; Luke x. 16 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1 ; 1 Cor. xi. 1 — 4, 34 ; 
and Titus i. 5. See his Imtit. hist. Christ, majores, p. 
158, See. — Schl. 

5 Catalogues of the seventy disciples aro extant, sub- 
joined to the TAlni iii. de Vila at Morte Musis, eluci- 
dated by Gaulmin, and again published by Fabricius, 
Append, ad Hippol. Op. tom. i. p. 41. [See an account 
of theso catalogues in note 4, p. 18, above. — Mur. 

6 Those who imagino that Christ himself, or tho 
apostles by his direction and authority, appointed a cer- 
tain fixed form of church government , are not agreed J 
what that form was. The principal opinions which have j 
been adopted upon this head may be reduced to tha four j 
following. The first . is that of tho Roman Catholics , J 
who maintain that Christ’s intention and appointment ; 
was, that bis followers should bo collected into one : 
sacred empire , subjected to the governmmt of St. Peter ! 
and his successors , and divided, like the kingdoms of 
this world, Into several provmces ; that, in consequence 
thereof, Peter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical dominion ! 
at Rome, but afterwards, to alleviate the burthen of his , 
office, divided tho church into three greater provinces, i 
according to tho diyision of the world at that time, 1 
and appointed a person to preside in each who was 
dignified with the title of patriarch ; that the European j 
patriarch resided at Rom ", the Asiatic at Antioch , and 
tho African at Alexandria ; that the bishops of each 
province, among whom there were various ranks, were . 
to reverence the authority of their respective patriarchs ; i 
and that both bishops and patriarchs were to be pas- 1 
sively subject to the supreme dominion of the Roman j 
Pontiff. See Leo Allatius, De perpetua Consensu j 
cedes. Orient et Occident, lib i. cap ii.: and Morin, | 
Exercitat. ecclesiast. lib. i. exer i. This romantic ac- j 
count scarcely deserves a serious refutation. The [ 
second opinion concerning the government of the j 
church, makes no mention of a supreme head or of j 
patriarchs constituted by divine authority ; but it sup- 
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doubt, the apostles of Jesus Christ acted 
by divine command and guidance, then 
that form of the primitive churches, which 
was derived from the church of Jerusalem 
erected and organized by the apostles them- 
selves, must be accounted divine ; yet it 
will not follow that this form of the church 
was to be perpetual and unalterable. In 
those primitive times, each Christian church 
was composed of the people , the presiding 
officers, and the assistants or deacons. 1 
These must he the component parts of 
every society. The highest authority was 
in the people , or whole body of Christians; 
for even tlic apostles themselves inculcated 
by their example, that nothing of any mo- 
ment was to be done or determined on, but 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
brotherhood. Acts i. 15; vi. 3; xv. 4; 
xxi. 22. And this mode of proceeding, 
both prudence and necessity required m 
those early times. 

0. The assembled people therefore 

poses that the apostles divided the Homan empire into 
as many ecclesiastical provinces as there wero secular 
or civil ones ; that the metrojiolitan bishop, t. e. the 
prelate who resided in the capital city of each province, 
presided over the clergy of that province ; and that the 
other bishops were subject to his authority. This 
opinion has been adopted by some of the most learned 
of the Romish church (Petrus de Marca, De Coword 
sacerd. et imperii , lib vi. cap. i ; Morin, Exerc . eccles. 
lib. i. exerc. xviii.; and Pagi, Critica in Annul. Jlaronii , 
ad ann 37, tom. i. p. 29), and has also been favoured by 
somo of the most eminent British divines (Hammond, 
7)iss. de Episcop.; Beveridge, Cod. Canon vet. eccles. vin- 
die. lib. ii. cap. v. tom. ii. Patr.Apostol.; and Ussher, 
De Or i pine, episcop. et mettopol. p. 20 ) Some Protes- 
tant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it 
is not supported by sufficient evidence (Basnago, Hist, 
de V Eg Use, tome i. livr. i.chap.viii.; Boehmer, Annot. 
ad Petrum de Marca do Concordia sacerd. et imperii , 
p. H3.) The third opinion is that of thoso who ac- 
knowledge that when the Christians began to multiply 
exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and arch- 
bishops wero indeed created, but only by human ap- 
pointment and authority ; though they confess, at the 
same time, that it is consonant to the orders and in- 
tentions of Christ and his apostles, that there should be 
in every Christian church ’one person invested with the 
highest authority, and clothed with certain rights and 
privileges above tho other doctors of that assembly. 
This opinion has been embraced by many English di- 
vines of tho first rank in the learned world, and also 
by many in other countries and communions. Tho 
fourth and last opinion is that of the Presbyterians, 
who affirm that Christ's intention was, that the 
Christian doctors and ministers should all enjoy the 
same rank and authority, without any sort of pre- 
eminence or subordination, or any distinction of rights 
and privileges. The reader will find an ample account 
of these four different opinions with respect to church 
government in Mosheim’s larger history of the first 
century. — Macl. [On the question whether a fixed 
form of government binding on all churches was in- 
stituted by Christ and his apostles, see, on the nega- 
tive side, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity , books 1. ii. iii. 
and Stlllingfleet’s Irenicum , Lond. 1602, p. 170, &c. ; 
and for the affirmative, Rutherford’s Divine. Right of 
Church Government, See. Lond. 1646 ; and the Jus dim - 
num regiminis ecclesiastics of tho London ministers. 
Lond. 1647. — R. . „ liW „ 

1 Eusebius ( Demonstratw Evang . lib. vu. cap. ii.) 
omits the deacons, unless he includes them among the 
rulers, for he dividos a church into pyovpecovs, ttmttovs, 
and Karoxovpevovt, the rulers, the faithful , and cate- 
chumens. —S chL 


elected their own rulers and teachers, or 
received without constraint those recom- 
mended to them. They also by their suf- 
frages rejected or confirmed the laws which 
were proposed by their rulers in their as- 
semblies — they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren and restored them — they 
decided the controversies and disputes 
which arose — they heard and determined 
the causes of presbyters and deacons ; — in 
a word, the people did everything which 
belongs to those in whom tho supreme 
power of the community is vested. All 
these rights the people paid for, by supply- 
ing the funds necessary for the support of 
the teachers, the deaeons, arid the poor, the 
public exigencies and unforeseen emergen- 
cies. These funds consisted of voluntary 
contributions in every species of goods, 
made by individuals according to their 
ability, at their public meetings, and usually 
called oblations. 

7. Among all members of the church, of 
whatever class or condition, there was the 
most perfect equality, which they mani- 
fested by their love- feasts, by their use of 
the appellatives brethren and sisters, and in 
other ways. Nor in this first century was 
there any distinction between the initiated 
and the candidates for initiation, for who- 
ever professed to regard Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of tho world, and to depend on 
him alone for salvation, was immediately 
baptized and admitted into tho church; 
but in process of time, as the churches be- 
came enlarged, it was deemed advisable and 
necessary to distribute the people into two 
classes, the faithful and the catechumens. 
The former were those who had been so- 
lemnly admitted into the church by- bap- 
tism, and who might be present at all the 
parts of religious worship, and enjoy the 
right of voting in the meetings of the 
church. The latter, not having yet re- 
ceived baptism, were not admitted to the 
common prayers, nor to the sacred supper, 
nor to the meetings of the church. 

8. The rulers of the church were de- 
nominated sometimes presbyters or elders, 
a designation borrowed from the Jews, and 
indicative rather of the wisdom than tho 
age of the persons, and sometimes, also, 
bishops t for it is manifest that both terms 
are promiscuously used in the New Testa- 
ment for one and the same class of persons. 
Acts xx. 17—28 ; Phil. i. 1 ; Tit. 1 . 5—7 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 1. These were men of gravity, 
and distinguished for their reputation, in- 


9 On this subject see the authorities quoted and the 
extracts given by Gieseler, Lehrbwh, &c. David*, trans. 
vol. i. p. 88, noto 
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fluencc, and sanctity. 1 Tim. iii. 1, &c. ; 
Tit. i. 5, &c. From the words of St. Paul 
(1 Tim. v. 17), it has been inferred that 
some elders instructed the people, while 
others served the church in other ways. 
But this distinction between teaching and 
ruling elders , if it ever existed (which 
I will neither affirm nor deny), was cer- 
tainly not of long continuance ; for St. Paul 
makes it a qualification requisite in nZZpres- 
by tors or bishops, that they be able to teach 
and instruct others. I Tim. iii. 2, &C. 1 

9. As few among the first professors of 
Christianity were learned men, and com- 
petent to instruct the rude and uninformed 
on religious subjects, it became necessary 
that God should raise up in various churches 
extraordinary teachers, who could discourse 

! to the people on religious subjects in their 
public assemblies, and address them in the 
name of God. Such were the persons 
who in the New Testament are called 
prophets. Rom. xii. 0; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
xiv. 3 — 39; Ephcs. iv. 11. The functions 
of these men are limited too much by 
those who make it to have been their sole 
business to expound the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and especially the prophetic 
books. 2 Whoever professed to bo such a 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to ad- 
dress the people; but there were present 
among the hearers divinely constituted 
j udges, who could not fail, by infallible crite- 
ria, to discriminate between true and false 
prophets. The order of prophets ceased 
when the necessity for them was past. 

10. That the church had its public ser- 
vants or deacons, from its first foundation, 
there can be no doubt, since no association 
can exist without its servants; and least 
of all such associations as the first Chris- 
tian churches. Those young men who car- 

j riod out the corpses of Ananias and his 
I wife, were undoubtedly the deacons of the 
' church at Jerusalem, who were attending 
• on the apostles and executing their com- 
S munds. Acts v. 0 — 10. 3 These first dca- 
1 cons of that church were chosen from 
j among the Jewish Christians born in Pa- 

j 1 Seo, concerning the word presbyter , Vitringa, De 
I Synagoga vetcre, lib. iii. par. i. cap. i. p. C0i> ; and 
i Carpzov, Exercit. in epist. ad Hebneos, ex Philone , p. 

4 M. On the thing itself, or rather the persons dcsig- 
i nated by this title, see Buddeus, Eerie da J postal. 

cap. vi. p. 710, and Pfaff, Do Originibus juris redes. 

1 p. 4.0. 

2 See Mosheim, Diss. de illis, qut prophet a- mcantur 
in N. T. [in the 2nd vol* of his Diss. ad Hist . Eed. 
pertinentes, p. 125, Xc. ; also, Witsius, MiscclL Sacra, 
torn. i. ; KLoppe, Excurs. iii. in EpistoUim ad E phes . » 
and Schleuaner, Lexicon in N. Test. art. n pwfirjnis, 
No. 10.— Mur. 

3 Those who may be surprised that I should consi. 
der the young men who interred t he bodies of Ananias 
and Sapphira , to be the deacons of the church at 
Jerusalem, are desired to consider that the words 


lestine; and as they appeared to act with 
partiality in the distribution of alms among 
the native and foreign Jewish Christians, 
seven other deacons were chosen by order 
of the apostles, out of that part of the 
churcli at Jerusalem which was composed 
of strangers or Jews of foreign birth. Acts , 
vi. 1, &c. Six of these new deacons were j 
foreign Jews as appears from their names ; , 
the other one was from among the prose- 1 
lytes } for there was a number of prose- 
lytes among the first Christians of Jerusa- 
lem, and it was suitable that they should 
be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. 
The example of the church of Jerusalem 
being followed by all the other churches, 
in obediehee to the injunctions of the apos- 
tles, they likewise appointed deacons. 1 
Tim. iii. 8, 9. There were also in many 
churches, and especially in those of Asia, 
female public servants, or deaconesses , who 
were respectable matrons or widows, ap- 
pointed to take care of the poor and to 
perform other offices. 4 

eeojTcpot and wiaviaKOi young men, are not always 
indicative of ago, but often, both among the Greeks j 
and Latins, indicate a function or office; for the ! 
same change is made in those words as in the word j 
presbyter, which, every one knows, is indicative, some- j 
times of age, and sometimes merely of office. As, ! 
therefore, the word presbyter often denotes the rulers ; 
or head men of a society or association, without any j 
regard to their age, so also the terms young men and i 
the younger not utifrcquently denote the servants, or i 
those that stand in waiting; because, ordinarily, men in j 
the vigour of life perform this office. Nor is this use ! 
of the word foreign from the New Testament. The j 
Saviour biinseif seems to use the word rewrepo? 
in this sense, Luke xxii. 20, o ju.€t£ou' cv vp.iv, yeveaOio j 
o mo repos. The word pcifap he himself explains i 
by qyovpevos, so that it is equivalent to ruler or pres- j 
byter ; and instead of » ewrepos he in the next clause ! 
uses 6 Suucoiw, which places our interpretation beyond I 
all controversy. So that /xti£w v and rewTcpos are not 
hero indicative of certain ages, but of certain offices ; ; 
and the precept of Christ amounts to this: “ Let not 
him that performs the office of a presbyter or elder 
among you, think himself superior to the public servants 
or deacons " — Still more evident is the passage, 1 Peter 
I v. 5, co/xo Co) rewrepot inroTayr/Te 7rpccr/3vTepois'. It is mani- 
fest from what goes before that presbyter here is indi- 
cative of rank or office, denoting teacher or ruler in 
the church; therefore, its counterpart rewxepos, has the 
same import, and docs not denote persons young 
in years, but the servants, or deacons of the church. 
Peter, after solemnly exhorting the presbyters not to 
abuse the power committed to them, turns to the dea- 
cons and says: “ And likewise ye younger, i. e. ye dea- 
cons, despise not the orders of the presbyters, but per- 
form cheerfully whatever they require of you." — In 
this same sense the term is used by Luke, Acts v. G — 1C, 
where vtunepoi. or veavit/Koi are the deacons of the 
church at Jerusalem, the very persons whom, a little 
after, the Hellenists accused before the apostles of not 
distributing properly the contributions for fhe poor. I 
might confirm this sense of the term young men, by 
numerous citations from Greek and Latin writers, both 
sacred and profane; but this is not the place for such 
demonstrations. 

4 For an account of the deacons and deaconesses of 
the ancient churches, see Ziegler, De Diamnis et dia- 
conissis. Wittemb. 1G78, 4to; Basnage, Annates Polit . 
eccles. ad. ann. 35, tom. i. p. 453 ; Bingham, Origines 
Ecclesrast. book ii. chap* xx. [and Mosheim, De Rebus 
Chri.4. ante C. M. p. 118, &c. where he defends, at great 
length, bis somewhat peculiar views respecting the 
seven deacons of the church at Jerusalem.- -Mur. 
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| 11. In this manner Christians managed 

' ecclesiastical affairs so long as their congre- 
gations were small or not very numerous. 
Three or four presbyters, men of gravity 
and holiness, placed over those little socie- 
ties, could easily proceed with harmony, 
and needed no head or president. But 
when the churches became larger, and the 
number of presbyters and deacons, as well 
as the amount of duties to be performed, 
was increased, it became necessary that 
the council of presbyters should have a 
president , a man of distinguished gravity 
and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be, 
as it were, the central point of the whole 
society. He was at first denominated the 
angel (Rev. ch. ii. and iii.), 1 but afterwards 
the bishop , a Greek title indicative of his 
principal business. It would seem that 
the Church of Jerusalem , when grown very 
numerous, after the dispersion of the apos- 
tles among foreign nations, was the first 
to elect such a president, and that other 
churches in process of time followed the 
example.* 

12. But whoever supposes that the bi- 
shops of the first and golden age of the 
church corresponded with the bishops of the 
following centuries, must blend and con- 
found characters which are very different. 
For, in this century and the next, a bishop 
had charge of a single church, which might 
ordinarily be contained in a private house ; 
nor was he its lord, but was in reality its 
minister or servant ; he instructed the peo- 
ple, conducted all parts of public worship, 
and attended on the sick and the necessi- 
tous in person ; and what ho was unable 
thus to perform, he committed to the care 
of the presbyters, but without power to de- 
termine or sanction anything except by the 
votes of the presbyters and people. 3 The 
emoluments of this singularly laborious 
and perilous office were very small. For 
the churches had no revenues except the 
voluntary contributions of the people or 
the oblations , which, moderate as they 
doubtless were, were divided among the 

l The title of angel occurs only in the Revelation, 
a highly poetic book. It was not probably the common 
title of the presiding presbyter, and certainly was not 
an older one than that of bishop, which is so often 
used by St. Paul in his Epistles, written long before 
the Apocalypse.— Mur. 

% Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 134, 
has a long note, In which he argues from the traditional 
accounts of a longer catalogue of bishops in the Church 
of Jerusalem, than in any other church, during the 
first ages, that the Church of Jerusalem must bo sup- 
posed to have had bishops earlier than any other — Mur. 

3 All that is here stated may be clearly proved from 
the records of the first centuries, and has been proved 
by Bingham, Origines Ecclesiast ; Beveridge, Codes 
Canon, primit. ecclesice, and others. Mosheim, De 
Heb. Christ. &c. p, 136. — Mur. 


bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and 
the poor of the church. 

13. It was not long, however, before 
the extent of episcopal jurisdiction and 
power was enlarged. For the bishops who 
lived in the cities, either by their own la- 
bours or by those of their presbyters, ga- 
thered new churches in the neighbouring 
villages and hamlets; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care 
of the bishops by whose preaching or 
advice they received Christianity, ecclesi- 
astical provinces were gradually formed, 
which the Greeks afterwards denominated 
dioceses . The perspns to whom the hity 
bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, 
were called chorcpiscopi, rr\g ya >£«£ icr/Vxo- 
croi, or bishops of the suburbs and rural 
districts. They were an intermediate class 
between the bishops and the presbyters, 
being inferior to the former and superior 
to the latter. 4 

14. All the Churches in those primitive 
times were independent bodies, none of 
them subject to the jurisdiction of any 
other. For though the Churches which 
were founded by the apostles themselves 
frequently had the honour shown them to 
be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases, 
yet they had no judicial authority, no con- 
trol, no power of giving laws. On the 
contrary, it is clear as the noon-day, that 
all Christian churches had equal rights , 
and were in all respects on a footing of 
equality. Nor docs there appear in this 
first century any vestige of that consocia- 
tion of the Churches of the same province, 
which gave rise to councils and to metro- 
politans. Rather, as is manifest, it was 
not till the second century that the custom 
of holding ecclesiastical councils began, 
first in Greece, and thence extended into 
other provinces. 5 

4 Learned men, who havo written largely on the sub- 
ject, have debated whether the chorepiscopi ranked with 
bishops , or with presbyters. 8ee Morin, De sacris ec- 
cles. ordinat. par. i. exerc. iv. ; Blondel, De Episc. et 
Presbyt. sec. iii. ; Beveridge, Pandect. Canon, tom. ii. 
p. 176; Ziegler, De Epitcopis. lib. i. cap. 13, p. 106, 
&c. ; Peter de Marca, De Concordia sacerd. et imperii , 
lib. ii. cap. 13, 14; Boohmor, Adnot. ad Petrum de 
Marca , pages 62, 63 ; Thomassin, Diiciplina cccles. vet • 
et nova, par. i. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 215. But they did not 
belong entirely to either of those orders. Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 137 — Mur. 

5 It is commonly said, that the moeting of the church 
in Jerusalem, which is described Acts xv. was the first 
Christian council. But this is a perversion of the Im- 
port of the term council; for that meeting was a con- 
ference of only a single church, called together for de- 
liberation ; and if such meetings may be called ecclesi- 
astical councils, a multitude of them were held in those 
primitive times. An ecclesiastical council is a meeting 
of delegates from a number of confederate churches 
[This is the view of Archbishop Whately, in his King 
dam of Christ . Lond. 1842, p. 105. It is also that of 
the Independents. The Presbyterian view, as embraced 

K 
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15. Among the Christian teachers and 
ecclesiastical writers, the first rank is most 
clearly due to the apostles themselves, and 
to certain of their disciples whom God had 
moved to write histories of the transactions 
of Christ and his apostles. The writings 
of these men are collected into one vo- 
lume, and are in the hands of all who pro- 
fess to be Christians. In regard to the 
history of these sacred books, 1 and the 
arguments by which their divine authority 
and their genuineness are evinced, 2 those 
authors are to be consulted who liavo writ- 
ten professedly on these subjects. 

1 6. As to the time when, and the persons 
by whom , the books of the New Testament 
were collected into one volume, there are 
various opinions, or rather conjectures, of 
the learned; for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difficul- 
ties to us of these latter times. 51 It must 
suffice to know, that before the middle of 
the second century, most of the books com- 
posing the New Testament were in every 
Christian Church throughout the known 
world, and were read and regarded as the 
divine rule of faith and practice. And 
hence it may be concluded, that it was 
wh le some of the apostles were still living, 
and certainly while their disciples and im- 
mediate successors were everywhere to be 
met with, that these books were separated’ 
and distinguished from all human compo- 
sitions. 4 That the four Gospels were com- 
bined during the life-time of the apostle 
John , and that the first three Gospels re- 
ceived the approbation of this inspired 
man, we learn expressly from the testimony 
of Eusebius. b And why may we not sup- 
pose that the other books of the New Tes- 


by many, may be seen most succinctly stated by Ruther- 
ford, in his Due right qf Presbyteries. JLond. 1G14, 
pages 355 — 377 —It. 

\ See, on tills subject, Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grccca, 
lib. iv. cap. v. pages 1 22—227 ; [and Jones, Method of 
settling the canonical authority (f the N. T. 3 vols. 
8vo. ; and the modern Introductions to the books of the 
N. T. in English, by Horne, and Michniills, ed. Marsh ; 
and in German, by Ilaenlin, Krug, Bertholdt, Eich- 
horn, &o. — Mur. 

2 The early writers In defenco of the divine autho- 
rity of the N. T. are enumerated by Fabricius, Delec- 
tus argumentorum et syllabus scriptor. pro nerit. relig. 
Christiana, cap. xxvi. p. 502. [On the subject itself, 
the modern writers are numerous, and generally 
known. Lardner and Paley still hold the first rank 
among the English. — Mur. 

3 See Ena, BibUoth. sacra, seu diatriba de libror. N. 
T. canone. Amster. 1710, 8vo; and Mills, Prolcgom. 
ad N. T. sec. 1, p. 23, &c. [On this “inexhaustible 
question,'* see the account given by Bishop Thirlwall, 
In the preface to his translation of Schleiermacher’s 
Critical Essay on the Gospel qf Luke. Lond. 1825, of 
which account Mllman says, “ It would be difficult to 
point out a clearer and more satisfactory exposition of 
any controversy."— Hixf. qf Christ. chap. I.p. 144 — Ii. 

4 See. Frick, De Cura veteris eccCetus circa canon. 
cap. iii. p. 86, &c. 

4 Euseh. Hist. Ecclet. lib. ill. cap. xxiv. 


tament were collected into one body at the 
same time? 

17. There were various causes requiring 
this to be done at an early period, and par- 
ticularly this, that, not long after the Sa- 
viour’s ascension, various histories of his life 
and doctrines full of impositions and fables, 
were composed by persons of no bad inten- 
tions perhaps, but who were superstitious, 
simple, and addicted to pious frauds ; and 
afterwards various spurious writings were 
palmed upon the world, inscribed with the 
names of the holy apostles. 0 These worth- 
less productions would have wrought great 
confusion, and would have rendered both 
the history and the religion of Christ uncer- 
tain, had not the rulers of churches season- 
ably interposed, and caused the books 
which were truly divine and which came 
from apostolic hands, to be speedily sepa- 
rated from that mass of trash into a vo- 
lume by themselves. 


6 Such as remain of theso spurious works have been 
carefully collected by Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus N. 
T. 2 vols. 12rno. Ilamb. second ed. 1719. Many 
learned remarks on them occur in Beausobre, Histoire 
critique des dogma de Manic bee, livr. ii. p. 337, Ac. [No 
one of all the books contained in the Codex Apocry- 
phus N. T. of Fabricius speaks disrespectfully of 
Christ, of his religion, his apostles and followers, or of 
the canonical books of the N. T.* They were evidently 
composed with a design to subserve the cause of Chris- 
tianity. The following account of the contents of the 
Codex Apocryphus N. T. may not be unacceptable 
On opening the first volume, wo meet with, 1. “The 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,” Latin. 2. “ The Previ- 
ous Gospel (Prot-evangelium), ascribed to James the 
Just, the brother of our Lord,” Gr. and Lat. 3. “ The 
Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, ascribed to Thomas 
the Apostle,” Gr. and Lat. 4. “ The Gospel of the 
Infancy, translated from the Arabic, by Henry Sikes,” 
Lat. It Is the aim of all these to supply deficiencies in 
the beginning of the true Gospels, by acquainting us 
more fully with the history of tho Virgin Mary, Joseph, 
Elizabeth, & c. and with the birth, infancy, and child- 
hood of Christ. Next follow, 5. “ The Gospel of 
Nieodemus,” or, as it is sometimes called, “ Tho Acts 
of Pilate,” relating to the crucifixion and resurrection 
of Christ, Latin. 6. Throe “ Epistles of Pilate to Ti- 
berius tho Emperor," giving an account of the con- 
demnation, death, and resurrection of Christ, Latin. 
7. “ The Epistle of Lentulus to tho Roman senate,” 
describing tho person and manners of Christ, Latin. 
The last three (Nos. 5, 6, 7; were intended to be valu- 
able appendages to tho true Gospels, and to contain ir- 
refragable proofs that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
clothed with divine authorithy. Then follow tho writ- 
ings ascribed to Christ himself ; viz. Ids correspondence 
with Abgarus, King of Edossa, which is to be found in 
Eusebius, Hist. Ecclet . lib. i. cap. xiii. and in various 
modern works. Fabricius next gives a catalogue of 
about forty apocryphal Gospels, or of all the spurious 
Gospels of which the slightest notice can be found in 
antiquity. These are all, of course, now dost, except 
tho few which are contained in the previous list. Vol. 
i. part ii. begins with “Tho Apocryphal Acts of tho 
Apostles, or the history of their conflicts, ascribed to 
Abdias, the first Bishop of Babylonia,” Latin. This 
history summarily recounts what tho canonical books 
relate of each of the twelve apostles, and then traces 
them severally through their various travels and la- 
bours, till their death or martyrdom. Then follows a 
catalogue of all tho ancient biographies of individual 
apostles and apostolic men, which Fabricius could hear 
of ; in all, thirty-six in number. Most of those which 
have been published are to be met with In Martyrolo- 
gies and in the Acta Sanctorum. Fabricius next 
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18. Next after the apostles, Clement , the 
Bishop of Rome, obtained very high repu- 
tation as one of the writers of this century. 
The accounts we have at this day of his 
life, actions, and death, are for the most 
part uncertain. 1 There are still extant 
two epistles to the Corinthians , bearing his 
name and written in Greek: of these, it is 
generally supposed that the first is genuine, 
and that the second is falsely palmed upon 
the holy man by some deceiver. 31 Yet even 
the first epistle seems to have been cor- 
rupted by some indiscreet person, who was 

gives us apocryphal Epistles, ascribed to the Virgin 
Mary, to Paul, and to Peter. Mary's letters are but 
three, and those very short. One is addressed to St 
Ignatius, in nine lines ; another, to the people of Mar- 
seilles, in eleven lines; and the third, to the people of 
Florence, in four lines. To St. Paul is attributed a 
short Epistle to the Laodiccans, Gr. and Lat. It is a 
tolerable compilation from his genuine epistles. Then 
follows a courteous but vapid correspondence in Latin, 
said to liavo passed between St. Taul and Seneca, the 
Roman philosopher. It comprises fourteen short let- 
ters, fhll of compliments and of very little else. Paul's 
third Epistle to the Corinthians has not had the honour 
to ho published. Thero is one Epistle of the apostle 
Peter, addressed to the apostle James, still extant, in the 
Clementina, or spurious works of Clemens Romanus. 
Of spurious Revelations,- Fabricius enumerates twelve; 
most of which are either lost or have not been judged 
worth publishing. The second volume of the Codex 
opens with the ancient liturgies, hearing the names of 
the apostles and evangelists. They are six ; namely, 

j those which hear the names of the Apostles James, 
Peter, John, Matthew, and Luke ; together with a short 
prayer ascribed to John. These liturgies, doubtless, 
are quite ancient. To theso are subjoined nine canons 
or ecclesiastical laws, said to have been adopted in a 
council of the apostles held at Antioch ; and finally, the 
Apostles’ Creed, which, many of the ancients supposed, 
was formed by the apostles themselves. The appendix 
to the Codex gleans up somo fragments ami additional 
notices of the pieces beforo mentioned, and then closes 
with the Shepherd of Hernias, accompanied with notes. 
Mur. [Most of these spurious pieces were trans- 
lated, and published in studied imitation of the books 
of the New Testament by the late W. Ilone, with the 
view of discrediting the divine authority of the sacred 
volume ; but he lived to regret this intended injury, I 
and suppressed the book. It is, notwithstanding, an 
interesting work to the student. See Hone’s Apocry- 
phal New Testament. London, 1820, 8vo.— B. 

1 Subsequent to Tillcmont [ Memoires pour servir a 
I'histoire de C Eglise, tome ii. part i. p. 270]. Coteller 
r Patres Apostol .] , and Grabo [Spicileg. Pat rum, siec. i. 
p. 264, &c.], Philip Itondininus has collected all that 
is known of this great man, in the first of his two 
books, De S. Clemente, papa et inartyre , ejusque Basilica 
in urbe Kama. Rome, 1706, 4to. [See also Bower’s 
Lives (if the Popes , vol. i. pages 14—20, 2d ed. Clemens, 
was, perhaps, the person mentioned by Paul, Philip, iv. 
3. He was one of the most distinguished Roman 
Christians, became Bishop of Rome towards the close 
of the century, and is said to have lived till the third 
year of Trajan’s reign, or A.D. 100. — Mur. 

2 Tho editions of Clement’s epistles to the Corinth- 
iana aro mentioned by Fabricius, Biblioth. Gneca , lib. 
iv. cap. v. p. 175, See. to which must be added, the 
edition of Wotton, Cantab. 1718, 8vo, which is pre- 
ferable to the preceding editions in many respects. 
[The English reader may find them both, together with 
some account of this author, in Archbishop Wake s 
Genuine epistles of the apostolical Fathers , translated, 
&c. An ample account of them is given by Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History , part ii. vol. 1. p. 283, 
ed. Lond. 1835.— Mur. [A more accurate translation 
of the first, and Indeed only genuine, epistle may be seen 
in Chevallier’s Translation of the Epistles of Clement , 

j Polycarp, and Ignatius, &c. London, 1833. — if. 


sorry to see so little erudition and genius 
in a production of so great a man. 3 

1 9. The other works which boar the name 
of Clement , namely, the apostolic Canons , 
the apostolic Constitutions , the Recogni- 
tions of Clement , and the Clementina, 4 were 
fraudulently ascribed to this eminent father, 
by some deceiver, for the purpose of pro- 
curing them greater authority. This all 
now concede. The apostolic Canons aro 
lxxxv ecclesiastical Laws, and exhibit the 
principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and oriental churches, in the second and 
third centuries. The vm Boohs of apos- 
tolical Constitutions, are the work of some 
austere and melancholy author, who de- 
signed to reform the worship and discipline 
of the church, which he thought were fallen 
from their original purity and sanctity, and 
who did not hesitate to prefix the names of 
tho apostles to his regulations, in order to 
give them currency. 6 The Recognitions of 
Clement , which diflcr but little from tlieC/c- 
mentina , are ingenious fables, composed by 

3 See Cotelier, Pains A post-olid, tom. 1. pages 133, 
131, and Bernhard, Adnotatiunculat ad Clemcntem , 
in the lost edition of the Patres Apostol. by Lc Clerc. 
Theso annotations Wotton has in vain attempted to 
confute, in his notes on tho epistle of Clement. [Be- 
sides tho two epistles to tho Corinthians, there aro 
extant, in Syriac, two other epistles, ascribed to Cle- 
ment, entitled, De. Cirginitate, seu ad Virgines. They 
were first brought to Europe by Sir James Porter, 
British ambassador at Constantinople; and were pub- 
lished with a Latin translation accompanying the 
Syriac text, by Wctstcin, at tho end of tho 2d vol. of 
his very learned Greek N. T. Leyden, 1752. Lardner 
assailed their genuineness, in a Dm. of sixty pages, 8vo. 
London, 1753, and Vcpema followed, In three printed 
letters, 1754. Wetstein replied to the lormcr ; but, dy- 
ing in March, 1754, he left the controversy with the 
latter to Galand, who prosecuted it in his Bibliotheca 
vet. Patrum, Dissert. 11. cap. ii.; also, in Sprcngcr’s 

Thesaurus rei Patrist. tom. i. p. 60, &c. These epis- 
tles are not mentioned by any writor till near tho end 
of tho fourth century. They were, probably, composed 
in the oriental church at the closo of the second, or 
in the third, century; and for the double purpose of 
recommending celibacy and reprehending the abuses of 
such a life. See Ncander’s Allgem. Geschichte, vol. i. 
part iii. p. 1103, 8co.—Mur. 

4 For the history and various editions of these works, 
soo Ittig, J)iss. de Pa tribus Apostol. prefixed to his 
Bibliotheca patrum Apostol. and his Dus. de Pseude- 
ptgraphis Apostol. annexed to his Appendix ad librnm 
de Hanresiarchis asm Apostol ; also, Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gneca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c.; and lib. vl cap. ip. 4. &c. 

6 Tho various opinions of the learned respecting the 
Apostolic Canons and Constitutions , are collected by 
Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, par. ii. cap. v. p. 740. 
[See Bishop Beveridge, Notes on these Canons, and his 
Codex Canonum eerie*, prim. Lond. 1678, 4to. The 
Canons themselves make a part of tho Corpses Juris Ca - 
nonici, and aro also inserted in Binius’s and other large 
collections of the Councils. They are valuable docu- 
ments respecting the order and discipline of the church; 
about the third century. The Apostolic Constitutions 
seem to have undergone changes since their first 
formation, and probably by Arlan hands in the fourth 
century. They are voluminous and minute regula- 
tions respecting ecclesiastical discipline and worship. 
They are of considerable use In determining various 
points of practice in the church, during the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries. — Mur. [They may be found 
in the second volume of Whiston’s Primitive Chris- 
tianity in Greek, with an English translation in paral- 
lel columns. — It. 
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some Alexandrine J ewish Christian and phi- 
losopher of the third century, to meet the at- 
tacks of the Jews, Gnostics, and philosophers 
upon the Christian religion, in anew manner. 
A careful perusal of them will assist a person 
much in gaining a knowledge of the state of 
the ancient Christian church. 1 

20. The Apostolic Fathers , as they are 
called, are those Christian writers who were 
conversant either with the apostles them- 
selves, or with their immediate disciples. 
Among these the next after Clement was 
Ignatius , Bishop of Antioch, a disciple and 
companion of the apostles, He suffered 
martyrdom under Trajan , being exposed 
to wild beasts in the theatre at Rome 2 
There are extant several epistles bearing 
his name, and concerning which the learned 
have had long and sharp contests. The 
seven, written while he was on his way to 
Rome, as published A. D. 1646, by Is.Vos- 
sius , from a Florentine MS. are, by most 
writers, accounted genuine ; but the others 
they reject as forged. To this opinion I 
cheerfully accede ; and yet I must acknow- 
ledge that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
Poly car p, on account of its difference of 
style, appears to me very dubious; and 
indeed the whole subject of the Ignat ian 
epistles in general, is involved in much ob- 
scurity and perplexity. 8 

21. Poly carp , Bishop of Smyrna, suf- 
fered martyrdom at an extreme age, in the 
middle of the second century. The epistle 
addressed to the Philippians, which is as- 
cribed to him, is by some accounted genu- 
ine, and by others spurious ; which of these 

Hath. Grccca, lib. v. cap. i. pages 38 — 47. [Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 30, makes very honourable mention of 
Ignatius and his epistles; and describes his conduct 
while on his way to Rome, the place of his martyrdom. 
The account of his martyrdom, which is printed along 
with his epistles, gives a still fuller account of this emi- 
nent father. It is clear that he suffered death in the 
reign of Trajan; but whether A.D. 107, or 110, is un- 
certain. Rome was the place of his martyrdom, and 
wild beasts his executioners. On his way from Antioch, 
ho was enraptured with his prospect of dying a martyr, 
and wrote probably all bis epistles. Eusebius says; 
“He confirmed the churches in every city through which 
lie passed, by discourses and exhortations, warning them 
most especially to take heed of the heresies which then 
first sprung up and increased.” From Smyrna (ac- 
cording to Eusebius), he wrote four of his epistles; 
namely, to tho churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles 
and Rome. The last of these was to entreat the Ro- 
man Christians not to interpose and prevent his mar- 
tyrdom. From Troas he wrote three other epistles; 
namely, to the Churches of Philadelphia and of Smyrna, 
and to his friend Folycarp. Of these seven epistles, 
there are duplicato copies still extant; that is, copies 
of a larger and of a smaller size. The latter are thoso 
published by Yossius, which many suppose to be genu- 
ine. Besides these, there are extant live other Greek 
epistles, and as many more in Latin, which are now 
universally rejected ; namely, ad Mariam Cassibnfitam, 
ad Tar senses, ad Antiochenos , ad Ileronem Antiochenum 
diaconem, ad Philippenscs ; also, one in Latin, from the 
Virgin Mary to Ignatius, and his reply; two from Ig- 
natius to 8t. John; and one of Maria Cassibolita to Ig- 
natius. It is tho singular fortune of the seven first 
epistles of Ignatius, to have become the subject of sec- 
tarian controversy among Protestants. In these epis- 
tles, the dignity and authority of bishops arc exalted 
higher than in any other writings of this age. Hence, 
tho strenuous advocates for the apostolic origin of epis- 
copacy, prize and defend these epistles with no ordinary 
interest, while the Reformed divines, and especially 
those of Holland, Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
assail them with equal ardour. The most prominent 
champion^ are Bishop Pearson, in his vindhiw episto- 
Utrum Ignatii. Cambridge, 1 672, 4to; and Daillfc, De 
Scriptis qiME sub Dionysii A nop. et Ignatii Antioch, 
nominibus circumjiruntur. Geneva, 1GG6, 4to. But 
each of these is supported by a host of able polemics. 
Moderate men of various sects are disposed to admit 
| tlie genuineness of the epistles in their shorter form ; 
hut to regard them as interpolated and altered. An 
English translation of them and of the martyrdom of 
Ignatius, may be seen in Archbishop Wake's Genuine 
Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers. — Mur. [A preferable 
translation is given by Chevullier, ubi supra; and a trans- 
lation of both the larger and shorter copies may be 
found in Whiston’s Primitive Christianity. Lond. 1711, 
vol. i. pages 102 — 391. Whiston was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the genuineness of these larger copies, now 
almost universally repudiated. Additional Interest has 
been very recently imparted to this long-protracted 
controversy by the discovery, in a monastery in the 
Egyptian desert of Nitria, of a Syriac version, of un- 
doubted antiquity, of three of these epistles of Ignatius; 
namely, those to Polycarp, the Ephesians, And the Ro- 
mans. These have been translated and very carefully 
edited by the Rev. W. Cureton of the British Museum, 
together with extracts in Syriac from these and others 
of the Ignatian epistles, and a Syriac version of his 
martyrdom. Lond. 1845, 8vo. The copies thus unex- 
pectedly^ brought to light are much shorter than the 
short Greek copies previously extant; and among the 
many passages of the Greek omitted in the Syriac, it is 
remarkable that those which magnify the office and 
authority of the bishop, and thoso which give additional 
force to the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, are the 
most numerous. See Mr. Cureton’s Preface, p. IG, &c. 

1 See Mosheim’s Biss, de turbata per recentiorcs Pla- 
tonicos ecclcsia, in the first vol. of his Dissert, ad his- 
torians eccl. pertinentes, sec. 34, p. 174, &c. [The 
Apostolic Canons and Constitutions were ascribed to 
Clement as the collector and publisher only. The Re- 
cognitions , Clementina , &c. are ascribed to him as tho 
author. The writings belonging to this latter class are 
threo different works on tho same subject, and written 
after the same general plan. They all, doubtless, had 
one and the same author, who re-wrote his own work, 
for the sake of giving it a better form. The substanco 
of them all is Clement’s history of his own dissatisfac- 
tion with paganism ; his first and slight knowledge of 
Christianity, which induced him to journey from Rome 
to Palestine; there ho met with Peter, and for some 
time resided and travelled with him, heard his public 
discourses, and witnessed his combats, particularly with 
Simon Magus ; and in private conversations with the 
apostles, everything pertaining not only to Christianity, 
but to cosmogouy, physics, pneumatology, &c. was 
fully explained to him. The three works often relate 
precisely the same things, and in tho same words ; but 
they not unfrequently differ in the fulness of tho details 
and in many of the minor points both of doctrine and 
of fact. The first is entitled Sti Clernentis Romani Re- 
cognitions. The original is lost, so that we have only 
the Latin translation of Rufinus. Tho second is the 
Clementina (ra Kh.npevriva), first published, Greek 
and Latin, by Cotelier. It commences witli an epistlo 
of Peter, and another of Clement, addressed to tho 
apostle James. The body of the work, instead of being 
divided into books and chapters, like the Recognitions, 
Is thrown into nineteen discourses or homilies (o/uuXtxt), 
as delivered by Peter, but committed to writing by 
Clement. The third is the Clementine Epitome , or 
abridged account of the acts, travels, and discourses 
of Peter, together with the epistle of Clement to James, 
Greek and Latin. This is, as its title implies, a mere 
abridgment of the two preceding works. — Mur. 

2 See Tillemont, Memoircs pour sercir d Vhistoire de 
r Eglue, tome il. partii. pages 42—80. 

* In regard to these epistles, consult Fabricius, Bib- 




Chap, ii.] 

are in the right, it is difficult to determine. 
The Epistle of Barnabas , as it is called, 
was, in my judgment, the production of 
some Jewish Christian who lived in this 
century, who had no bad intentions, but 
possessed little genius and was infected with 
the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was 
clearly a different person from Barnabas , 
the companion of St. Paul. 2 The book 
entitled the Shepherd of Hennas (so called 
because an angel, in the form and habit of 
a shepherd, is the leading character in the 
drama) was composed in the second cen- 
tury by Hennas, the brother of Pius, the 
Roman bishop. 3 The writer, if he was in- 
deed sane, deemed it proper to forge dia- 
logues held with God and angels, in order 
to insinuate what he regarded as salutary 
truths more effectually into the minds of his 
readers. But his celestial spirits talk more 
insipidly than our scavengers and porters. 4 

22. All these writers of this first age of 
the church possessed little learning, genius, 
or eloquence ; but, in their simple and un- 
polished manner, they express elevated 
piety 6 And this is honourable, rather than 


i Concerning Polycarp and his epistle, sec Tillemont, 
Mhnoires pour servir d I'histoire de l ' Eglise, tome ii. 
part ii. p. 287; and Fabricius, lliblioth. Ur. lib. v. cap. 
i. p. 47. [Also, Cave’s Life qf Polycarp, in his Apos- 
tolic* ; or, hires qf the Primitive Fathers. Lond. 1G77, 
folio. The epistle of Polycarp (the genuineness of 
which, if not certain, is highly probable), and the epis- 
tle of the Church of Smyrna concerning the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp (which none now call in question), 
are given in English, in Archbishop Wake’s Genuine \ 
Epistles, &c. — Mur. [and also by Chcvnllier. nhi supra, 
and by Clemcntson, Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp. 
Bright. 1827, 8vo — II. 

'i Concerning Barnabas, see Tillemont, Memoires, Sec. 
tome i. part iii. p. 104.1; Ittig, Select, hist, eccles . cap. 
sec. i. cap. i. sec. 14, p. 20; and Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Ur. lib. iv. cap. v. see. 14, p. 173; and .lib. v. cap. i. 
sec. iv. and various others. [This ancient monument 
of the Christian Church, is likewise translated by Arch- 
bishop Wake, Genuine Epistles, &c. — Mur. 

S This is now manifest from the very ancient Frag- 
ment of a Treatise on the Canon qf the Holy Scriptures, 
published a few years ago by Mura tori (from an an- 
cient MS. found at Milan), in his Antiq. Italiear. medii 
! rein, torn. iii. diss. xliii. p. 853, &c. [But the genuine- 
: ness of this treatise itself is now very much questioned 
1 by the learned ; so that the true author of the Shepherd 
‘ of Hermas is still unknown.— Mur. 

4 For the best edition of Hermas, wo are indebted to 
Fabricius, who subjoined it to the ttiird vol. of his Co- 
dex Apocryph. N. T. Ho also treats of this writer, in 
his Bib. Gneca, lib. v. cap. ix. sec. 9, p. 7. See also Ittig, 
De Pat ri bus A postolicis, sec. 55, p. 184, &c.; [and in 
his Select, historice eccles. capita, sec. i. pag. G5, 155, 
179. The Shepherd of Hermas is translated by Arch- 
bishop Wake, Genuine Epistles, &c. and though wild 
and fanciful, yet, from the pious spirit which it breathes, 
and the insight it gives us into the speculations of the 
early Christians, it is not a useless book. — Mur. [Arch- 
bishop Wake's translation of the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas is also given in Hone’s 
Apocryphal New Test . — R. 

5 The writers abovenamed are denominated the 
Apostolic Fathers ; and they are often published to- 
gether. The best editions are by Cotelier. Paris, 1G72, 
ro-editedby Le Clerc. Antw. 1G98 ; and again, Amsterd. 
1724, 2 vols. fol. with numerous notes by both the edi- 
tors and others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 
Lat contains all that has been ascribed to the Aposto- 
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reproachful, to the Christian cause. For, 
that a large part of the human race should 
have been converted to Christ by illiterate 
and untalented men, shows that the propa- 
gation of Christianity must be ascribed, not 
to human abilities and eloquence, but to a 
Divine power. 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF T1IE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND 
RELIGION. 

1. The whole of the Christian religion 
is comprehended in two parts: the one of 
which teaches what we aro to believe in 
regard to religious subjects, and the other 
how we ought to live. The former is, by 
the apostles, denominated the mystery or 
the truth ; and the latter, piety or godli- 
ness. 1 Tim. iii. 9; vi. 3. Tit. i. 1. The 
rule and standard of both are, those books 
which God dictated to certain individuals, 
cither before or after the birth of Christ. 
These books it has long been the custom to 
denominate the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. 

2. Provision, therefore, was early made, 
both by the apostles and their disciples, 
that these books should be in the hands of 
all Christians, that they should be publicly 
read in Their assemblies, and be applied 
botli to enlighten their minds with truth 
and to advance them in piety. Those who 
expounded the Scriptures studied simpli- 
city and plainness. Yet it is not to bo 
denied that, even in this century, the per- 
verse Jewish custom of obscuring the plain 
language of Scripture by forced and frigid 
allegories, and of diverting words from 
their natural and proper meaning, in order 
to extort from them some recondite sense, 
found some admirers and imitators among 
Christians. Besides others, Barnabas, 


lie Fathers, whether truly or falsely. The value of the 
genuine works of these fathers is, to learned theology, 
very small ; but, as affording us acquaintance with the 
true spirit, and sentiments, and reasonings of Christians 
in the very first age after the apostles, they are of Ines- 
timable value. — Mur. [Many critics are disposed to 
place among these remains of the apostolic age, the 
anonymous Letter to Diognetus, formerly ascribed to 
Justin Martyr, and contained among his works. Some 
even consider it as having been written before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, and therefore as among the very 
earliest uninspired productions of the first century. 
See a satisfactory dissertation on this point in Semisch’g 
Justin Martyr, vol. 1. p. 193, Ac. being Ryland’s trans- 
lation, in vol. xli. of the Ed in. Bib. Cab. The Greek 
epistle itself may be found in the works of Justin Mar- 
tyr; and in Uefele, Patrum Apostolicorumopcra. Tub. 
1839, 8 vo, a very cheap and convenient collection of 
these works, which may be had either with or without 
a Latin translation. An excellent critical edition of 
the Apostolical Fathers, with Notes, Indices, &c. was 
published at Oxford, in Greek and Lathi, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
by Dr. Jacobson, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1840. This collection, however, does not include 
the Letter to Diognetus . — R. 
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whose epistle is still extant, is proof of 
this. 

3. The manner of teaching religious 
truths was perfectly simple, and remote 
from all the rules of the philosophers, and 
all the precepts of human art. This is 
manifest, not only from the epistles of the 
apostles, but from all the monuments of 
this century which have come down to us. 
Nor did any apostle, or any one of their 
immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in 
a scientific or regular system. The cir- 
cumstances of the times did not require 
this • and the followers of Christ were more 
solicitous to exhibit the religion they had 
embraced by their tempers and their con- 
duct, than to explain its principles scien- 
tifically, and arrange them according to 
the precepts of art. 

4. There is indeed extant a brief sum- 
mary of Christian doctrines, which is called 
the Apostles’ Creed, and which, from the 
fourth century onward, was attributed to 
Christ’s ambassadors themselves. But at 
this day, all who have any knowledge of 
antiquity, confess unanimously that this 
opinion is a mistake, and has no founda- 
tion. 1 Those judge far more wisely and 
rationally, who think that this creed arose 
from small beginnings, and was gradually 
enlarged, as occasions required, in order 
to exclude new errors from the church. 2 

5. At the first promulgation of the gos- 
pel, all who professed firmly to believe that 
Jesus was the only redeemer of mankind, 
and who promised to lead a holy life con- 


1 See Buddeus, Isagoge ad Throhgium, lib. ii. cap. 
U. sec. 2. p. 441 ; and Waleh, Introduct . in librus symbo- 
licos, lib. 1. cap. ii. p. 87, &c- 
a This is shown, with no less learning than inge- 
nuity, by Lord Chancellor King, in his History of 
the Apostles' Creed , which Olearlus translated into 
Latin, and published. Lips. 1704, 8vo. But those who 
read this book should be apprised, that the noblo author 
often gives us conjectures Instead of arguments, and 
that his conjectures do not always deserve to ho impli- 
citly received. [Although the A postles’ Creed was not 
composed in a council of apostles, as was supposed in 
the days of Ruflnus (Ruf. De Symbolo , subjoined to 
Cypriani Optra), yet it appears to have been tho gene- 
ral creed of the Christian church, from, at least, tho 
close of the second century down to the reformation. 
Nor did it undergo any very groat or material change, as 
appears L em comparing the formula) of faith given by 
lrenceus, A.D. 176 (Ado. liter, i. 10. andiii. 4.), and by 
Tertullian, A.D. 102 ( De Virgin, vcland. cap. i. — con- 
tra Praxcam, cap. ii. — Prcescript. ado. Ilaret. cap. 
xiii.), with the forms of the creed, in all subsequent 
writers down to the present time. See these forms, 
collected by Waleh, in his Bibliotheca tymbolica vet us. 
Lcmgov, 1770, 8vo. Besides those mentioned by Mos- 
heim, the principal writers on this creed are Cyril 
( Catechesis ), Ruflnus (De Symbolo ), and Augustine, 

( Sermo I. ad Catech. Opera , v. 6, p. 399, cd. Bcned.), 
Vossius (De Tribus Symbolis, Opp. tom. vi. p. 507, 
&0.), Abp. Ussher (De Ham. Eccles. aliisq. Fidei, 
Symbolis), Bishop Pearson (on the Creed), Suicer, 

( Thesaur. Eccles. voce 2,vp.0o\ov), and Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. book x . — Mur. 


formably to the religion he taught, were 
received immediately among the disciples 
of Christ ; nor did a more lull instruction 
in the principles of Christianity precede 
their baptism, but followed it. But after- 
wards, when churches were everywhere 
established and organized, for very just 
reasons this custom was changed ; and 
none were admitted to the sacred font 
unless previously well instructed in the 
primary truths of religion, and affording 
indubitable evidence ot a sincere and holy 
character. Hence arose the distinction be- 
tween catechumens, or such as were in a 
course of instruction and discipline under 
the care of certain persons, and the faith- 
ful who were admitted to all the mysteries, 
having been initiated and consecrated by 
baptism. 8 

6. The instruction given to the cate- 
chumens was different, according to their 
genius and capacity. For those of feeble 
minds were instructed only in the more 
general and fundamental principles of re- 
ligion, while those who appeared capable of 
comprehending all Christian knowledge, 
were instructed in everything which could 
perfect and fortify a Christian, according 
to the views of that age. The business of 
instructing those of superior capacity and 
genius was committed to men of gravity 
and erudition in the larger churches. 
Hence, the ancient doctors generally divide 
their flocks into two classes of persons, the 
one comprising such as received solid and 
thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal 
the fact, that different modes of teaching 
were adopted in reference to these two 
classes. 4 

7. There is no doubt, that the children 
of Christians were carefully trained up 
from their infancy, and were early put to 
reading the sacred books and learning tho 
principles of religion. For this purpose, 
schools were erected everywhere, from the 
beginning. From these schools for chil- 
dren, we must distinguish those seminaries 
of the early Christians erected extensively 
in the larger cities, at which adults, and 
especially such as aspired to be public 


8 See Bingham, Orig. Eccles. book iii. chap. Iv. and 
Pfanner, De Catechuminis veterum. Weimar, 1688. 
12mo.— Mur. 

4 See Origen, Ado. Cclsum , lib. iii. p. 143. The 
apostles themselves seem to have been the authors of 
this practice, of which we have vestiges, 1 Cor. iii. 2 ; 
Heb. v. 12. — Schl. [See an interesting dissertation, 
hearing on this subject, in the elder Walch’s Miscell. 
Sacra. Amst. 1774. Exercit. prima, entitled De 
Apostolorum institutione catechetica. He considers 
Ileb. vi. 1,2, as embodying the heads of the catecheti- 
cal instructions given by the apostles and primitive 
teachers.— if. 
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teachers, were instructed and educated in 
all branches of learning, both human and 
divine. Such seminaries, in which young 
men devoted to the sacred office, were 
taught whatever was necessary to qualify 
them properly for it, the apostles of Christ 
undoubtedly both set up themselves, and 
directed others to set up. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
St. John at Ephesus, and Polycarp at 
Smyrna, established such schools. 1 Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none 
was more celebrated than that at Alexan- 
dria, which is commonly called a catechetic 
school, and was said to be erected by St. 
Mark. 8 

8. What many tell us that the ancient 
Christians had their popular and their 
secret doctrines, and did not communicate 
to all classes the same instructions, may be 
admitted as true, if it be rightly explained. 
For those whom they would induce to em- 
brace Christ were not introduced at once 
to the high mysteries of religion which ex- 
ceed the grasp of the human mind, but 
were first instructed in the doctrines which 
reason can comprehend, till they were able 
to bear the more sublime and difficult 
truths. And afterwards, those who ranked 
among believers were not all instructed in 
the same manner • but one was directed to 
study and treasure up in his mind more or 

fewer things than another. Whoever would 
understand more than this, by tho secret 
doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound the faults of subsequent 
ages with the excellencies of this. 3 

9. Most authors represent the lives and 
morals of Christians in this age as patterns 
of purity and holiness, worthy of the imita- 
tion of all subsequent ages. This represen- 
tation, if it be understood of the greater 
part of the professed Christians and not of 
all, is undoubtedly true. But whoever 
supposes tho primitive churches were per- 
fectly free from vices and sins, and esti- 
mates the lives of all the Christians by the 
conduct of some of them, and by the pre- 
cepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those have done who have written 
books and tracts concerning the innocence 
and holiness of the early Christians, may be 
confuted by the clearest evidence of both 
testimony and facts. 

10. The external purity of the churches 
was much promoted by that law which de- 
prived of ordinances, and excluded from 
the community, persons of vile character 
or who were addicted to gross sin, provided 
they would not reform on being admonish- 
ed. Such a law we know was established 
by the apostles, soon after churches began 
to be formed. 4 All classes in the church 
united in executing this law. The teachers 
and rulers generally pointed out the per- 
sons who seemed unworthy of sacred privi- 
leges, and the people sanctioned or rejected 
the proposal at discretion. Excluded sin- 
ners, although they had committed the very 
highest offences, if they gave satisfactory 
evidence of repentance and of amendment, 
were allowed to return to the church, at 
least in most places, yet but once only ; 
for those who were restored, if they return- 
ed to their former sinful practices and 
were again excluded from the brotherhood, 
forfeited all hope of forgiveness. 5 

11. As the Christian churches were 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles, be- 
tween whom there had been an inveterate 
aversion, and as these recent converts re- 
tained many erroneous impressions re- 
ceived and cherished from their infancy, it 

3 Concerning this secret doctrine, much is collected 
by Pfaff, Biss, posterior de preejudiciis theolog. sec. xiii. 
p. 149, Sic. in his Primitia 1’ubingensia. 

4 See 1 Cor. v. For the discussions which have 
taken place respecting this law, see PfafT, De OriginU 
bus juris ecclesiast. pages 10 — 13, 71 — 78. 

b See Morin, Comment, de discip. ptsnit. lib. ix. cap. 
xix. p. 670, and others. [See Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccles. N. T. sa*c. iii. diss. vii. ; and Oral, Biss, qua 
ostenditur, cathol. ecclesimm tribus prior, saculi s capi- 
tal. crim. reis pacem et absoktt. neutiquam denegasse. 
Milan, 1730, 4to. Jiut all those writers describe lather 
the practice of the second and third centuries tlian that 
of the first.— Mur. 

l Irena>us, Adi). Herr. lib. ii. chap. xxii. p. 148, ed. 
Massuot; Eusebius, llist. cedes, lib. v. chap. xx. [The 
proofs referred to hero aro quite insufficient to evince, 
that, in tho first century, or even in the former part of 
the second. Christians established regular schools for 
their children, and academies for young men. Paul’s 
direction to Timothy (2 Tim. ii. 2)— “The things thou 
hast heard of me, the same commit thou to faithful men , 
who shall be able to teach others also”— seems to have 
no distinct reference to a regular public school either for 
boys or for young men. And tho passages in Irenams 
and Eusebius referred to. speak only of the general in- 
struction and advantages which the neighbouring 
clergy and others derived from the apostle John, and 
of the interesting conversations of Polycarp. Con- 
sidering tho poverty and embarrassments of the first 
Christians, we can hardly suppose they could have 
erected such schools and academies. And from the 
great penury of writers, and of learned men of any sort, 
j In the early church— Justin Martyr, a converted phi- 
losopher in the middle of the second century, being the 
first learned writer after the apostles — it seems most 
probable, that till past the middle of the second century, 
the means of education among Christians were very 
slender, and by no means so general and so ample as 
Moshelm supposes. — Mur. 

• * See Schmidt, l)iss. do Schola catechct. Alexandr. 
prefixed to the tract of Hyperius, De Catech. fi ,• also 
Aulisius, Belle Scuole sacre , lib. U. cap. i. ii. pages 
5—17, and cap. xxi. p. 92, &c. Concerning the larger 
schools of Christians in the East, at Edcssa, Nisibis, 
Seleucia, and concerning the ancient Christian Bchools 
In general, see Asseman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. Vat. 
torn. iii. par. ii. pages 914—919. [The ancient tradi- 
tion preserved by Jerome (De Scriptor. Jllustr. cap, 
xxxvi.), that St. Mark was the founder of the catechetic 
school at Alexandria, deserves but little credit ; since 
all antiquity is silent respecting a Christian school 
there, or any teacher or student in it, till the days of 
^antamus and his pupil, Clemens Alex, near the closo 
of tho second century. See Schroeckh, Kirchenges - 
chichte , vol. iii. p. 188, &c. — Mur . 
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could not but happen that various disagree- 
ments and contests would early arise among 
them. The. first of these controversies re- 
lated to the necessity of observing the law 
of Moses. It broke out in the Church of An- 
tioch, and its issue is stated by Luke, Acts 
xv. This contest was followed by many 
others, partly with Jewish Christians too 
much attached to their national religion, 
partly with persons captivated with a spe- 
cies of fanatical philosophy, and partly 
with some who abused the Christian doc- 
trines, which they ill understood, to the 
gratification of their appetites and lusts. 1 
St. Paul and the other apostles often men- 
tion these controversies, but so cursorily 
and concisely, that we can hardly ascertain 
the exact points controverted. 

12. Of all these controversies, the great- 
est and most important was, that relating 
to the way of attaining to justification and 
salvation, which Jewish teachers excited at 
Rome and in other Christian churches. 
For while the apostles everywhere incul- 
cated, that all hopes of justification and 
salvation should be placed solely on Jesus 
Christ and his merits, these Jewish teach- 
ers ascribed to the law and to the works 
which Christ enjoined, the chief influence 
in procuring everlasting happiness. This 
error not only led to many others, which 
were prejudicial to the religion of Christ, 
but was connected with the highest dis- 
honour to the Saviour; for they who 
maintained that a life regulated according 
to the daw, would give a title to eternal re- 
wards, could not hold Christ to be the true 
Son of God and the Saviour of mankind, 
but merely a prophet or a divine messenger 
among men. It cannot, therefore, appear 
at all strange that St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
pains to extirpate this capital error. 

13. The controversy respecting the ne- 
cessity of the Mosaic rites in order to sal- 
vation, was wisely decided by the apostles. 
Acts xv. But great as the apostolic in- 
fluence was, that deep-rooted love of the 
Mosaic law which was handed down ihm 
their fathers, could not be wholly eradi- 
cated from the minds of the Jewish Christ- 
ians, and especially of those living in 
Palestine. It diminished a little after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the over- 
throw of the temple by the Romans, yet it 

• Conducive to the illustration-of these controversies, 
are the investigations of Witeius, Miscell. Sacra, torn, 
ii. exetr. xx, xxi. xxii. p. 668, 8cc. ; Vitringa, Observat. 
Sacra, lib. iv. cap. ix. x. xj. p. 952. [Buddeus, Eccl. Apos. 
and especially Walch, Vollstiindige Hist, der Ketzereyen, 
SpaCtungen , u. Jleligionsstreit . &c. Leip. 1762—85, 
1 1 vols. 8vo, vol. i. p. 68, &c. ; also, the Commentators 
on the Scriptures. — Mur. 


did not wholly subside. Hence it was, as 
we shall afterwards see, that a part of the 
Jewish Christians separated from the other 
brethren, and formed a distinct sect at- 
tached to the law of Moses. 

CHAPTER IY. 

niSTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. Although the Christian religion is 
most simple and requires nothing but 
faith and love, it could not wholly dis- 
pense with external rites and institu- 
tions. Jesus himself established but two 
ordinances, which it is not lawful either to 
change or to abrogate, namely, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. Yet these are not 
to be considered as mere ceremonies, or as 
having only a symbolical import, but as 
having also a sanctifying influence on 
the mind. That he chose to establish no 
more rites, ought to convince us that cere- 
monies are not essential to the religion of 
Christ; and that this whole matter is left 
by him to the discretion and free choice of 
Christians. 

2. Many considerations leave us no rea- 
son to doubt, that the friends and apostles 
of the Saviour sanctioned, in divers places, 
the use of various rites, which they either 
tolerated from necessity or recommended 
for substantial reasons. Yet we are not to 
suppose that they have anywhere inculcated 
an established and permanent system of 
canon law, nor that they prescribed the 
same rites and forms in all churches. On 
the contrary, many things go to show that 
Christian worship w&s from the beginning 
regulated and conducted differently in dif- 
ferent places, and this,, no doubt, with the 
approbation of the apostles and their co- 
adjutors and disciples; and that, in this 
whole matter, much regard was shown to 
ancient opinions, customs and laws of dif- 
ferent nations. 2 

2 It appears that even so late as the third and fourth 
centuries, there was considerable difference in tho 
mode of conducting religious worship among Christ- 
ians. See Irenseus, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. v. cap. xxiv. ; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. 
xix. ; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxii. ; Augustine, 
Epist. liv. Opp. tom. ii. p. 93. A part of this differ- 
ence in rites and ceremonies, appears to have come 
down from the apostolic times ; for when a contest 
arose in the second century, between the eastern and 
western Christians, respecting the day on which Easter 
should be observed, we are informed by Eusebius ( Hist. 
Eccl. lib. v. cap. xxiii. xxiv.), that the former main- 
tained, that John was the author of their custom ; and 
tho latter, that Feter and Paul were the authors of 
theirs. Both churches were probably correct ; for it 
is very likely, that John, for certain reasons, did or- 
dain in Asia, that the feast of Easter Bhould bo kept at 
the time the Jews kept it ; and that Peter and Paul or- 
dered otherwise at Rome. Further, the Creek and 
Latin churches had a contest on the question, whether 
leavened or unleavened bread should be used in the 
sacred supper. A nd both churches claimed to have 
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3. I am therefore induced to dissent 
<rom those who think, that the Jewish rites 
and forms were everywhere transferred by 
the apostles and their disciples to the 
Christian assemblies. In those churches 
indeed which were composed either wholly 
or principally of Jews, I can easily believe 
the Jewish rites were so far retained as the 
different characters of the two religions 
would permit. And this may be evinced 
by a good many examples. Rut that the 
same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, 
is not only uncertain but incredible ; be- 
cause it was proper that the rituals of those | 
early times should be variously modelled, 
according to the peculiarities of genius and 
character in different nations. 

4. As there was diversity in the practice 
of Christians, it will be very difficult to 
make statements relative to their mode of 
worship and other customs and regulations, 
which will be equally applicable to all the 
countries in which Christianity flourished. 
Yet there are a few regulations which may 
be considered as common to all Christians, 
and of these we shall give a brief account. 
The Christians of this century assembled 
for the worship of God and for their 
advancement in piety, on the first day of 
the week, the day on which Christ re- 
assumed his life ; for, that this day was set 
apart for religious worship by the apostles 
themselves, and that after the example of 
the church of Jerusalem it was generallv 
observed, we have unexceptionable testi- 
mony. 1 Moreover, those congregations 
whose members either lived intermingled ' 
with Jews, or were composed in great mea- 
sure of Jews, were accustomed also to 
observe the seventh day of’ the week as a 
sacred day, 2 which the other Christians did 


their customs handed down to them from the apostles ; 
and for the reasons before mentioned, both were pro- 
bably in the right. Even the Catholics often admit 
this diversity of ceremonies in the apostolic church ; 
fi./r. Bona, Rerutn IJturg. lib. i. cap. vii. sec. 2, Opp- 
p. 208 ; and the Jesuit, Harduin, makes no scruple to 
assert, that Paul enjoined on the Greeks one form for 
the consecration of priests, and Peter, on the Romans 
another. His book is entitled, La dissertation du P. 
le Co ur ay or sur la succession des Evesques Anglos* et 
stir la mliditc de leur ordination refut&e , torn. ii. p. 
13. Paris, 1725, 8vo. [Add Krazer De Apostolicis , 
nec non antiquis cccl. Occident. I.iturgiis , sec. I, cap. i. 
sec. 2, p. 3, ed. Augsburg, 1786. See Mosheiin’s In - 
ititut. majores. hist. Christ, p. 375. — Schl. 

1 Hartmann, De Rebus gestis Christianor. sub Apos- 
tolis , cap. xv. p. 387 ; Bimmer, Diss. I. Juris cedes, 
ontiqni de stato die Christianor. p. 20, &c. [See also 
Acts. xx. 7 — ii. 1; l Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Apoc. i. 10; 
Pliny, Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. n. 7.— Schl. 

2 Curcellaeus, Diatribade, esu sanguinis ; Opp. Theol. 
p. 958. Albaspinoeus, Obseroat. Eccles. lib i. Obs. xiii. 
p. 53. In vain some learned men labour to persuade 
us that, in all the early churches, both days or the first 
and last days of the week, were held sacred. The 
churches of Bithynia mentioned by Pliny, devoted but 
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not consider wrong. As to annual rcligi 
ous days, they appeared to have observed 
two ; the one in memory of Christ’s resur- 
rection, the other in commemoration of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. 3 
To these may be added those days on 
which holy men met death for Christ’s 
sake, which, it is most probable, were 
sacred and solemn days from the very 
commencement of the Christian church. 4 

5. The places of assembling were un- 
questionably the private dwelling-houses 
of Christians. But as necessity required 
that when a congregation was formed and 
duly regulated, some fixed, uniform place 
should be appointed for its meetings ; and 
as some furniture was requisite lor their 
accommodation, such as books, tables, and 
benches, which could not conveniently be 
transported from place to place, especially 
in those perilous times, it was undoubtedly 
the case that the place of their assemblies 
soon became, instead of a private room, a 
sort of public one. 6 These few remarks, I 
conceive, are sufficient to determine that 
long controversy, whether the early Chris- 
tians had temples or not? 6 If the word 
temple may denote a dwelling-house or 
even a part of one, devoted to the public 
exercises of religion, yet without any idea 
of holiness attached to it, and not set apart 
from all profane or secular uses, then I can 
readily admit that the earliest Christians 
had temples. 


one stated day to their public worship; and beyond all 
controversy, that was what we call tho Lord's day, or 
the first day of the week. [Gloseler refers to a recent 
dissertation on this subject by Franke, entitled De Diei 
Dominici a pud veteres Christ . eelebra t tone. Halle, 1826. 
Soe also Neandcr, Allgem. Gesch. vol. i. p. 198. — R. 

3 Although some have doubted whether the day 
called Pentecost (Whitsunday) was a sacred day, so 
early as tho first century (see Bingham, Origincs 
Eccles. lib. xx. cap. 6,), yet I am induced by very 
weighty reasons, to believe that, from the beginning, it 
was held equally sacred with the Passover [or Easter 
day]. Perhaps also [Good Friday] the Friday on 
which our Saviour died was, from tho earliest times, 
regarded with more respect than other days of the 
week. See Gothofredus, in Codicem Theodos. tom. i. p. 
138 ; Assenmn, Riblioth. orient. Vatican, tom. i. pay. 
217 — 237. Martenc, Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 66. 

4 These were called Nalalitia martyru.ni (the mar- 
tyrs’ birth-days). See Sagittarius, De Natalitiis nuir- 
tyrum, republished by Crenius, Syntagma i. Diss. philol. 
1099. In the second century these natalitia were 
everywhere observed ; and they arc often mentioned by 
Tertullian and Cyprian. Nay, in the epistlo of the 
church of Smyrna to Philomelius in Eusebius, Ilist. 
Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 15, the observance of the day of 
Polycarp's martyrdom is spoken of. — Schl. 

$ See Vitririga, De Synagoga vetere , lib. i. par. iii. 
cap. i. p. 432. [It may be inferred from Acts xix. 8, 
1 Cor. xi. 22— xiv. 35, and James ii. 2, that Christians 
then had certain determinate places for holding public 
worship. — Schl. 

0 See Blondcll, De Eniscopis et Prcshy t. sect. iii. 
pag. 216, 243, 246; Bbnmer, Diss. Ii; Juris eccles. 
nntiq. de antetucanis Christ ion orum coetibus, sec. iv. p. 
39 ; Bingham, Origines Eccles. book viii. chap. i. and 

others. 
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6. In these public assemblies of Chris- 
tians the holy Scriptures were read, which 
for that purpose were divided into por- 
tions ; then followed an exhortation to the 
people, neither eloquent nor long, but full 
of warmth and love. If any signified that 

♦they were moved by a divine influence 
they were allowed successively to state 
what the Lord commanded ; the other 
prophets who were present judging how 
much authority was due to them. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. Next, the prayers, which con- 
stituted no inconsiderable part of public 
worship, were recited after the bishop. 1 
To these succeeded hymns, which were 
sung not by the whole assembly, but by 
certain persons during the celebration of 
the sacred supper and the feasts of charity. 2 
The precise order and manner of perform- 
ing all these parts of religious worship in 
the various Christian churches, cannot be 
fully ascertained; yet it is most probable, 
that none of these exercises was wholly 
omitted in any church. 3 

7. The prayers of Christians were fol- 
lowed by oblations of bread, wine, and 
other things, for the support of the minis- 
ters of the church and the poor. For 
every Christian who had anything to 
spare, brought his gift and oflered it in a 
sense to the Lord. 4 * From these gifts so 
much bread and wine as were requisite for 
the Lord’s supper were set apart and con- 
secrated by prayer, oflered up by the 
presiding minister alone, the people re- 
sponding amen. 6 The distributors of the 
sacred supper were the deacons. To this 
most holy ordinance were annexed those 
temperate meals, which from their design 
were denominated agapai, or feasts of 
charity. 0 The various difficulties which 
occur in the accounts respecting these 
feasts will undoubtedly be solved with ease, 
by admitting that the earliest Christians 
were governed by different rules, and did 

1 See Justin Martyr, Apologia secundn, p. 08, Ac. 

2 See Walch’s Miscclt. Sacra. Excrcit. ii. ; J)e Hym- 
nis Eccl. Apostoliciv , for tho nature of these psalms and 
hymns; and Isidor. Hispal. Dc Etc. Ojficiis, lib. i. cap 
v. for their manner of .singing, which is glanced at in 
the well-known letter of I’liny, lib. x. ep. 07. The cele- 
brated August! has also published a tract on these early 
hymns, as evidences of the doctrines then professed in 
the church. Jena, 1810, 4to. — H. 

3 This must bo understood of the churches which 
were fully established and regulated ; for in the infant 
churches which had not become duly organized, 1 
can believe one or other of these exercises might bo 
omitted. 

4 geo PfafT, Dissert, do oblat. ct consec. Eucharis - 

tim ; in his Syntagma Dissert. Theolog. Stut.1720, 8vo. 

6 Justin Martyr, Apologia sccundu, p. 08, Ac. Tho 

writers on the ceremonies of the sacred supper are 
mentioned by Fabricius, Bib. Ant. cap. xi. p. 305, See. 

6 The writers concerning the agap<v, are mentioned 
by Ittig, Select, histor. eedes. capita, sa cul. ii. cap. iii. 
p. 180, S( c. ; and PfafT, Dc Orig. juris m-fo*. p. fi«. 


not everywhere celebrate either this or 1 
any other ordinance in precisely the same 
maimer. 

8. In this century baptism was admin- 
istered in convenient places not in the 
public assemblies, and by immersing the 
candidates wholly in water. 7 At first, all 
who were engaged in propagating Chris- 
tianity administered this rite ; nor can it 
be called in question, that whoever per- 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity 
could baptize his own disciple. But when 
the churches became better regulated and 
were provided with rules of order, the 
bishop alone exercised the right of baptiz- 
ing the new converts; though in process 
of time, as the limits of his church were 
enlarged, he imparted this right to the pres- 
byters and chorepiscopi, reserving how- 
ever the confirmation of those baptisms 
which were administered by the presby- 
ters. 8 As to the ceremonies which in 
this early period were added to baptism for 
the sake of order and decency, we are not 
able to say anything with certainty ; nor 
do we think it safe to gather the rules of 
this century from the customs of subse- 
quent times. 

9. The Grecian Christians when danger- 
ously sick, sent for the elders of the church, 
agreeably to James v. 14; and after the 
sick man had confessed his sins, they com- 
mended him to God in devout supplication, 
and anointed him with oil. Many things 
in regard to this rite may be, and have 
actually been, subjects of controversy. 
But the silence of the ancient writers pre- 
vents our coming to any certain conclu- 
sions; for though there is no reason to 
doubt that this rite prevailed extensively 
among Christians, yet it is rarely men- 
tioned in the writings of the ancients. 0 

10. No law was enacted by Christ and 
his apostles concerning fasts ; but the CUS- 
S' See Vossius, Dc Jtaptmno, disp. i. Thes. vi. p. 31, 

Ac. and the authors recommended by Fabricius, Bib/. 
Antiq. cap. xi. see. 25, p. 389, Ac. 

8 These remarks, I conceive, go to elucidate and 
determine the questions so strenuously debated among 
the learned, concerning the right of administering bap- 
tism. See IUihrner, dif\p. xi. Juris eccles. nntiqui, p. 5(K), 

Ac. ; Le Clerc, Biblioth. unioerstlle , tome iv. p. 93, Ac. 
[Mosheim’s assertions in this section being applicable 
only to the first century, need to be sorncwhat.qualified, 
for they certainly exceed his authorities. The English 
reader will see a very careful digest of information and 
references on the question of baptism, but not limited 
to the first century, in Coleman’s Antiquities of the 
Christian Church , p. 115, Ac. — H. 

9 Most of the ancient testimonies concerning this 
custom are collected by Launoi, De Sacramento unc- 
tionis infirmorum , cap. i. p. 444. Opp. tom. i. Among 
theso passages very few are to be found in tne writers 
of the first two or three ceiituries , yet there is here and 
there one which has escaped the notice of this very 
learned man. [Tho principal writers on this subject f 
are mentioned by Wolf, Curas philol. et crit . tom iv. ■ 
on Ja. v. 14.— Mur. 
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tom obtained, that most Christians occa- 
sionally and privately joined, abstinence 
from food with their prayers, and espe- 
cially when engaged m undertakings of 
great importance. 1 Cor. vii. 5. How 
much time should be spent in this duty, 
was left to the private judgment of each 
individual ; nor was a person despised who 
thought it sufficient to observe only the rules 
of strict temperance. 1 Of any solemn pub- 
lic fasts, except only on the anniversary day 
of the crucifixion of Christ, there is no 
mention in the most ancient times. Gra- 
dually, however, days of fasting were in- 
troduced; first by custom and afterwards 
by legal sanction. Whether any thing of 
this nature occurred in the first century, 
and what days were devoted to fasting, we 
have not the means of deciding. And yet 
I would not deny that weighty arguments 
are adduced by those who think, that while 
the apostles were still living or soon after 
their decease, the Christians in most places 
abstained from food, cither wholly or par- 
tially, on the fourth and on the sixth days 
of the week. 2 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OP RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR 
HERESIES. 

1 . Christian churches had scarcely been 
gathered and organized, when here and there 
men rose up who not being contented with 
the simplicity and purity of that religion 
which the apostles taught, attempted inno- 
vations, and fashioned religion according to 
their own notions. This appears from va- 
rious passages in the epistles left us by the 
apostles, and particularly from those of 
Paul. For in these there is frequent men- 
tion of persons, who either endeavoured to 
mould the Christian doctrines into confor- 
mity with that philosophy or yvZuiig 3 to 
which they were addicted ; or who were dis- 
posed to combine with Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Seve- 
ral of these corrupters of religion are like- 
wise expressly named, as Ilymenams and 
Alexander, Philctus, Hermogcnes, Phygel- 
lus, Demas, and Diotrephes. 4 If however 


1 Shephard of Hermas , Hb. Hi. Rlmillt. v. pag. 9—31, 
935, ed. Fabricii, at the close of vol. iil. of his Codex 
Apocryph. N, T. [The best writer on this subject is 
Daille, De Jejuniis et Quadragesima. Davent. 1G54, 
8vo. ; against whom, however, Beveridge brings some 
objections, in Codex Canon, mnd. — -Sold. 

2 gee Beveridge, Codex Canon, ninth c. torn. ii. Patr. 
Apostol. p. 166. 

3 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; and cap. i. 3, 4; Tit. iil. 9; Colos. 

li. 8. 

* Concerning Diotrephes, thero is a particular tract, 
by Stemler, 1758 .— Schl. 


from this list, Alexander, Hymenaeus, and 
Philetus be excepted, the others appear to 
be rather apostates from the practice of re- 
ligion, than corrupters of its principles. 5 

2. So long as the greater part of the per- 
sonal disciples of the Saviour were alive, 
these innovators were not very successful, 
and seem to have had no great number of 
followers. But gradually they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of 
all those whom Christ had himself instruc- 
ted, they laid the foundations of those sects 
which afterwards exceedingly disturbed the 
Christian community, and gave rise to so 
many controversies. The history of these 
sects is very obscure ; indeed, the most ob- 
scure part of ecclesiastical history. This 
obscurity arises, partly from the deficiency 
of ancient records ; partly from the tenets 
of these sects, which for the most part 
were singularly obscure and remote from 
common apprehension ; and partly from the 
ignorance and hostility of those who have 
written concerning them. This however 
is perfectly clear, that no one who loves the 
truths which the Bible inculcates can find 
anything to commend in the peculiarities of 
these sects. 0 


5 2 Tim. ii. 18, and clsowhcre. See also the elabo- 
rate discussions concerning these men, by Vitringa, 
Ohsern. Same, lib. iv. cap ix. p. 952 ; Ittig, De Iha- 
rasiarchis a-oi apostol. sec. 1, cap vlii. p. 84; Buddcus, 
De Keel. A post. cap. v. p. 29‘2, &c. [As to lly inemeus 
and Pliiletus, we .arc informed by St. Paul (2 Tim. ii. 
17, 18, comp. 1 Tim. i. 19, 20), that they bad swerved 
not only in general from sound doctrine, but their par- 
ticular error is pointed out. Thoy taught that a resur- 
rection of the dead was no longer to be anticipated, it 
being already past; and they laboured to inako prose- 
lytes to this opinion. See Exercitat. de Hymen <vo et 
Philatoy in his Miscall. Sacra , p. 81, &c. As to Alexan- 
der, it is still contested whether the Alexander in 1 Tim. 
i 20; and 2 Tim. iv. 14; and Aets ix. 33, bo ono and 
the same person. Tho greater part believe the affirma- 
tive. But Heumann ( Erkluruvi# d. N. T. vol. vi. p. 
363) and Moshcim (De Rebus Christ, ante C.M. p. 178) 
support the negative; being inclined to believo that 
there were two persons of this name. Tho younger 
Walcli (Ilistorie der Keizer, p. 127) prefers abiding 
by the common opinion. Hermogenos and Phygellus 
are accused by Paul (2 Tim. i. 15) of only having for- 
saken him when he was imprisoned at Rome, which 
was inconstancy but not heresy. As to Demas, Paul 
tells us (2 Tim. iv. 10) that from love to the world, ho 
had forsaken him. But this gives no ground for charg- 
ing him with being a heretic. Diotrephes, mentioned 
in the 3d Ep. of John, is accused of a twofold fault; 
viz. refusing to receive those whom the apostle recom- 
mended to his kind offices ; and setting himself in op- 
position to tho apostle. But neither of these offences 
is sufficient to constitute him a heretic. — Schl. 

6 Professed histories of the sects which arose in this 
and the next century, have been written by Ittig, Da 
Htercsiarchis cevi apostolici et apostolico nroximi. Lips. 
1690, 4to, and an Appendix. Lips. 1696, 4to, by Rena- 
tus Massuet, Dissertat. Jranceo praamut<e ; and by Tille- 
mont, Memoires pour servir d V histoire de l * Eglise. But 
all these, and others whom I pass over, have rather col- 
lected materials for a history of these sects, than writ- 
ten the history itself. Among the Lutherans, Hinckel- 
mann, Thomasius, Horbius ; and among the Reformed, 
Basnago and Dodwell, have either promised the world 
such a history or attempted to write it, but have done 
no more. We must therefore still wait for some per- 
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3. At the head of all the sects which dis- 
turbed the peace of the church stand the 
Gnostics; who claimed ability to restore 
to mankind the lost knowledge (yvooojg) 
of the true and supreme God; and who 
announced the overthrow of that empire, 
which the Creator of the world and His 
associates had set' up. It is indeed the 
common opinion, and supported by the tes- 
timony of Clemens Alexandrinus ( Strornat . 
1. vii. cap. xvii. pages 898, 899), that the 
Gnostic sects first arose, after the decease 
of the apostles, in the reign of Adrian ; and 
that previously no discords had produced 
separations from the church. But the sa- 
cred Scriptures themselves — to say nothing 
of other ancient documents — put it beyond 
controversy, that even in the first century, 
in various places, men infected with the 
Gnostic leprosy began to erect societies dis- 
tinct from the other Christians. 1 John ii. 
18; 1 Tim. vi. 20; Col. ii. 8. 1 Yet these 
stray flocks did not become distinguished 
for their numbers, or for their fame and 
notoriety till the times of Adrian. Under 
the appellation of Gnostics are included all 
those in the first ages of the church, who 
modified the religion of Christ by joining 
with it the oriental philosophy, in regard 
to the source of evil, and the origin of this 
material universe. The leading principles 
of this philosophy have already been stated. 

4. All those eastern philosophers, believ- 
ing that rational souls became connected 
with matter and inhabitants of bodies, con- 
trary to the will and pleasure of the supreme 
God, were in expectation of a mighty le- 
gate from the Deity, possessed of consum- 
mate wisdom and power; who would imbue 
with a knowledge of the true God, the 
spirits now oppressed with the load of their 
bodies, and rescue them from their bondage 
to the lords of this material world. When, 
therefore, some of them perceived that Jesus 
and his friends wrought miracles of a bene- 
ficent character, they were ready to believe 
that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, 
come to deliver men from the power of the 


son of adequate sagacity, fairness, and skill in ancient 
philosophy and literature, to accomplish this difficult 
undertaking. [This has been since attempted by Waleh, 
in the work already referred to under the running title 
of llist. der Keizer.; Lardner, Hist . <\f the Ihretict. 
London, 1780, 4to ; Lewald, De lioctrina Gnostica . 
llcidclb. 1818, 8vo; Ncander, Genetische Kntwiekelmig 
tl. vimudimsten Gnost. Systrme. Berlin, 1818, 8vo; and 
still bettor, in his A/gem. Geseh. der Chr. ltelig. u. Kir - 
die, vol. 1. part ii. pages G02— 859. — Mur. 

1 The reader will recollect, that Mosheiin’s opinions, 
concerning an oriental philosophy in the apostolic age, 
have been much questioned (see above, Note 2, p. 29); 
and that these texts which Rpeak only of false teachers 
who corrupted the truth, afford no certain evidence of 
the existence of Gnostic churches or congregations 
existing as distinct religious bodies.— Mur. [See Bur- 
ton's Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Lecture i. — R. 


genii who governed this lower world, and 
to rescue souls from the influence of their 
material bodies. This supposition being 
admitted into minds polluted with gross 
errors, they interpreted or rather per- 
verted, whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, so as to make it harmonize with 
their other opinions. 

5. Hence there necessarily arose among 
them a multitude of opinions which were 
extremely foreign from the precepts of 
Christ. Their belief that the world was 
not created by the supreme God in whom 
is all perfection, but by one or more inferior 
deities of a bad or at least of an imperfect 
character, would not allow them to admit 
the Divine authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; and it led some of them to ve- 
nerate and extol the serpent, the prime 
author of sin among men, and likewise se- 
veral of the vilest persons mentioned in the 
Jewish Scriptures. The same belief in- 
duced them to contemn Moses and the re- 
ligion lie taught ; and to represent him as 
instigated to impose such hard and unsuita- 
ble laws on the Jews, by the world’s Crea- 
tor who had no regard for human happiness, 
but only for his own glory and authority. 
Their belief that matter is eternal and the 
source of all evil, prevented them from put- 
ting a due estimate upon the human body, 
and from favouring marriage whereby bo- 
dies are produced; and also from admitting 
the doctrine of the future resurrection of 
the body. Their belief that malevolent 
genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and 
calamities of men, led them almost univer- 
sally to addict themselves to magic, or the 
art of weakening and paralyzing the power 
of those genii. I onnt many other points 
incompatible with so summary a history as 
this. 

6. Their principles required that while 
they admitted Christ to be the Son of the 
supreme God, and a messenger sent, for the 
benefit of miserable souls, from the Pleroma 
or upper world where God and his family 
dwell, they should hold most unworthy sen- 
timents concerning his person and offices. 
They could not admit him to be truly God, 
nor truly man. Not truly God, because 
they held him, though begotten of God, to 
be yet much inferior to the Father; nor 
truly man, because everything concrete and 
corporeal they believed to be intrinsically 
and essentially evil: therefore most of them 
divested Christ of a material body, and de- 
nied him to have suffered for our sakes 
what he is recorded to have endured. The 
cause of Christ’s coming among men, they 
said, was simply to strip the tyrants of this j 
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world, those impotent genii, of their power 
over the virtuous and heaven-born souls of 
men ; and to teach men how to withdraw 
their divine minds from these impure bodies, 
and fit them for a union with God. 

7. Their systems of morals, we are in- 
formed, were widely different. For most 
of them recommended abstinence and aus- 
terity, and prescribed the most severe bodily 
mortifications, in order that the soul, whose 
ill fate it was to be associated with a body, 
might enjoy greater liberty, and be able the 
better to contemplate heavenly things. For, 
the more this depraved and grovelling habi- 
tation of the soul is weakened and attenu- 
ated, the less will it be able to withdraw 
the mind from the contemplation of divine 
objects. But some of them maintained, on 
the contrary, that we may safely indulge 
all our libidinous desires; and that there 
is no moral difference in human actions. 1 
This contrariety of opinions needs not sur- 
prise us, because the one principle natu- 
rally produced both systems. For persons 
who believed that their bodies were the very 
essence of evil and calculated only to hold 
their souls in bondage, might, according as 
they were of a voluptuous or of a morose 
and austere disposition, either fall into the 
conclusion, that the acts of the body have 
no connexion with the soul when it has at- 
tained to communion with God, or, on the 
contrary, suppose that the body must be 
strenuously resisted and opposed as being 
the enemy of the soul. 

8. As these extraordinary opinions re- 
quired proof, which it was not easy to find 
in the writings of the apostles, recourse was 
had to falsehoods and impositions. There- 
fore when asked, where they had learned 
what they had so confidently taught, some 
produced fictitious books under the names 
of Abraham, Zoroaster, and Christ, or his 
apostles ; some pretended to have derived 
their principles from a concealed and secret 
doctrine taught by Christ ; some affirmed 
that they had arrived at this high degree of 
wisdom by an innate energy which existed 
in their own minds; and some pretended 
that one Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, or 
Matthias, one of Christ’s disciples, had been 
their teacher. Those of them who did not 
wholly reject the books of the New Testa- 
ment, either interpreted them most ab- 
surdly neglecting the true import of words, 
or wantonly corrupted them by retrench- 
ing what they disliked, and adding what 
they pleased. 

U. It is easy to see how these persons, 


' l See Clemens Alex. Stromat . lib. iii. cap. v. p. 529, 
ed. Potter. 


after assuming the name of Christians, be- 
came divided into numerous sects. In the 
first place, it appears from what has been 
already stated, that they held very diftprent 
opinions before they professed Christianity, 
lienee, as each one endeavoured to accom- 
modate his own philosophical opinions to 
the Christian religion, it was the necessary 
consequence that various systems of reli- 
gion were produced. Moreover, some of 
them were born Jews as Cerinthus and 
others, and did not wish to appear contemn- 
ers of Moses; while others were wholly 
estranged from the Jewish religion, and 
could indulge themselves in liberties which 
the former could not. And lastly, this 
whole system of philosophy and religion 
was destitute of any fixed and solid basis, 
and was, in a great measure, the creature 
of their own fancy; and who does not know, 
that systems and institutions which aro the 
productions of the imagination, never have 
uniformity? 

1 0. The heads and leaders of the philoso- 
phical sects which troubled the church in 
the first century, next come to be consi- 
dered. The first place among them is by 
many given to Dositheus, a Samaritan. 
And it is sufficiently proved that there was 
a man of this name among the Samaritans, 
about the time of our Saviour ; and that he 
left a sect behind him. But all the ac- 
counts wc have of him clearly show that 
he is to be ranked, not among those called 
heretics, but among the enemies of the 
Christian name ; or, if it be thought more 
correct, among the delirious and insane; 
for he wished to be accounted the Messiah 
or that Prophet whom God had promised 
to the Jews ; he could not, therefore, have 
held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassador, 
nor have merely corrupted his doctrines. 2 

11. What I have said of Dositheus I 
would likewise say of Simon Magus. This 
impious man is not to be ranked among 
those who corrupted Christianity by an in- 


* Busnage, liistoire des Juifs, livr. il. chap. xili. p. 307. 
Simon, Critique de la liibliotheque det Auteurs Eccles. 
par M. du Pin, tome iii. ebap. xiii. p. 304. [Mosheim, 
hut. hist. Chris, majores , p. 376. Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. I. p. 1 82. All the accounts make Dositheus 
to have lived among the Samaritans; one writer repre- 
sents him as an apostate Jew. According to Origen 
C Philocal. i.), ho was a rigorous observer of the law of 
Moses ; and particularly allowed no one to move from 
the spot where the Sabbath overtook him. According 
to Epiphanius ( Ilares. lib. t par. i. hser. 13, previous to 
the Christian heresies), he was an apostate Jew whose 
ambition being disappointed, he retired among the Sa- 
maritans, lived in a cave, and fasted so rigorously as 
to occasion his death. Other ancient accounts simply 
mention him among the founders of sects ; as Hegesip- 
pus, in Eusebius, Hist, Ecct '. lib. iv. cap. xxii. It is 
said, his followers accounted him the Messiah (Photlus, 
Biblioth. exxx.) ; and that at first ho claimed to be so ; 
but afterwards retracted in presence of his pupil Simo?' 
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tormixturc of errors or among the heretics, 
but is to bo classed among those who de- 
clared open war against Christianity, al- 
though nearly all the ancient and modern 
writers account him the head, father, and 
ringleader of the whole heretical crew. For 
it is manifest from all the records we have 
of him, that after his defection from the 
Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour 
at all; but set himself in opposition to 
Christ and claimed to be the supreme 
power of God. 

12. What the ancients relate of the life 
and opinions of Simon are so different and 
inconsistent, that some very learned men 
have concluded they could not all relate to 
one person ; and therefore they suppose two 
Simons ; the one, Simon Magus, who aban- 
doned the Christian religion ; and the other, 
a Gnostic philosopher. On this point men 
will judge as they see right; but to me it 
appears neither safe nor necessary to reject 
the testimony of the ancient3 that there was 
only one Simon. 1 He was by birth cither 
a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying 
philosophy at Alexandria, 2 professed to be 
a magician, as was common in that age : 
and by his fictitious miracles persuaded the 
Samaritans among others, that he had re- 
ceived from God the power of controlling 
those evil spirits which afflict mankind. 
Acts viii. 9, 10. On seeing the miracles 
which Philip performed by l)ivine power, 
Simon joined himself to him, professed to 
be a Christian, and hoped to learn from the 
Christians the art of working miracles. 
When cut off from this hope by the pointed 
reproof of St. Peter (Acts viii. 9, 10), he 
not only returned to his old course of sor- 
cery, but wherever he went he laboured to 
obstruct the progress of Christianity. The 
accounts of his tragical death and of a 
statue decreed him at Rome, are rejected 
with great unanimity by the learned at the 

Magus (Clemens, llecogn. lib. il. 8, &c.) Eulogius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in the seventh century wrote 
against the Dositheans .(according to Photius, Biblioth. 
exxx.), and besides his pretended Messiahship, he at- 
tributes to Dositheus various errors, all of which coin- 
cided with either Sadducean or Samaritan opinions. 
See Schmidt, Handb. d. christf. Kirchengeschichte, vol. 
i. sec. 50, p. 214, &c. — Mur. 

l See the Dissertation by Voelger, revised and pub- 
lished by Mosheim, Digs, ad Histor. Eccles. pertinent es, 
vol. ii p. 55, 8cc. De uno Simone Mago. [The idea of 
two Simons, the one a Samaritan mentioned Acts viii. 
the other a Jewish philosopher in the reign of Domi- 
tian, and the father of all the Gnostic sects, was first 
thrown out as a conjecture bv Vitrlnga, Observ. Sacrar. 
lib. v. cap. xii. sec. 9, p. 159, and afterwards defended 
by Heutnann, Acta crudit. Lips, for April, A.D. 1717, 
p. 179; and Beausobre, Hits . sut let Adamites , part ii. 
subjoined to L'Enfant's Hisloire de la guerre des Hus- 
tiles, sec. 1, p. 350, &c. But this hypothesis is now 
generally given up.— Mur. 

* Clementina, HomU. il. in Patr. Apostol. tom. ii. 
p. 535. 


! present day._ They arc at least uncertain 
; and improbable. 3 

13. Simon undoubtedly belonged to that 
class of philosophers who admitted, as co 
existent with the supreme and all-perfect 
God, not only eternal matter but an evil 
deity who presided over it. And if I mis- 
take not, he was one of those in this class 
who believed matter to have been eternally 
animated, and at a certain period to have 
brought forth, by its inherent energies, that 
depraved being who now rules over it, sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants. From 
this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
ascribed to him by the ancients concerning 
fate, the indifference of human actions, the 
impurity of the human body, the power of 
magic, &c. would very naturally follow. 4 
The most shocking of all his abominations 
was, his pretence that the greatest and most 
powerful of the Divine 2Eons of the male 
sex resided in himself; and likewise that 
another iEon of the female sex, the mother 
of all human souls, resided in his mistress 
Helena; and his proclaiming that the su- 
preme God had dispatched him down to 
this world, to break up the empire of the 
world’s fabricators, and to deliver Helena 
out of their hands. 6 

3 See Beausobre, Ilistuire de Manichee , pages 203 - 
395; Van Dale, IHss.de Statua Simonis , annexed to 
his book De Omculis, p 579 ; Dcyling, Observat. Sa- 
crat. lib. i. Observ. xxxvi. p. 140; Tillemont, Me- 
moircs pour servir a I'histoirc de I'Eglise , tom. i. p 340, 
and numerous others. [ What Arnobius, Ado. dentes , 
lib. ii. p. 64, ed. Herald, and after him, many others 
relate, with some variety, concerning Simon's death; 
viz. that while practising magic at Rome, in order to 
ingratiate himself with Nero, he attempted to fly being 
assisted by evil spirits ; but that by tho prayers of St. 
Poter, the evil spirits were compelled to let him fait, 
which either killed him outright or broke his hones, 
and so mortified him that he killed himself, — is too im- 
probable and has too much tho aspect of fiction to gain j 
credit in this enlightened age. And the mistake of I 
Justin Martyr, A pel. i. cap. xxxiv. who says he saw 
a public statue inscribed to Simon on an island in the 
Tiber at Rome, has been satisfactorily accounted for, 
sinco the discovery, in the year 1574, of a stone in the 
Tiber at Romo, bearing this inscription ; * Semoni 
Sanco, Deo Fidio Sacrum.” For this inscription, 
which Justin, being an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 
stand, was undoubtedly intended for an ancient pagan 
god. — Mur. 

•i The dissertation of Horbius, De Simone Mago , 
though a juvenile production and needing correction in 
style, I prefer to all others on this subject. It will be 
found republished by Voigtlus, in the Biblioth . Hare- 
si ologica, tom. i. par. iii. p. 51 1. Horbius treads closely 
in the steps of his preceptor, Thomasius, who very 
clearly saw the source of those numerous errors by 
which the Gnostics and especially Simon, were in- 
fected. The other writers who have treated of Simon, 
are enumerated by Voigtius, ubi supra , p. 567. [See 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol, i. p. 152, &c. The 
English reader will find a full, but not a very accurate, 
account of Simon in Calntet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

— Mur. [But he ought especially to refer to Burton's 
Heresies q f the A post. Age, Lee. iv. with the illustrative 
Notes 38 to 43, Inclusive; and to Milman's Hist, of 
Christ, vol. il. p. 96, &c. — R. 

* Some very learned men, I am aware, have supposed 
that the ancient accounts of Simon's Helena should be 
interpreted allegorically; and that Simon intended, by 
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14. From Simon Magus, it is said, Me- 
nander, who was also a Samaritan, learned 
his doctrine ; which is no more true than 
what the ancients relate, that all the here- 
tical sects derived their origin from this 
Simon. Menander is to be removed from 
the list of heretics strictly so called, and 
classed among the lun itics and madmen, 
who foolishly arrogated to themselves the 
character of the Saviour of mankind. For 
it appears from the testimony of Irenaeus, 
Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, 1 that he 
wished to be thought one of the TEons, sent 
from the upper world or the Pleroma, to 
succour the souls which were here suffering 
miserably in material bodies; and to afford 
them aid against the machinations and the 
violence of the demons who governed our 
world. As he erected his religious system 
on the same fundamental principles as Si- 
mon did, the ancients supposed that lie 
must have been his disciple. 

15. If those now mentioned are excluded - 
from the number of the heretics of the first 
century, the first place among the Christian 
sectaries, and also among those denomi- 
nated Gnostics, seems to belong to the 
Nicolaitans, of whom Jesus Christ himself 
expressed his detestation. Rev. ii. 6, 1 4, 
15. It is true the Saviour does not tax 
them with errors in matters of faith, but 
only with licentious conduct and a disre- 
gard of the injunction of the apostles to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from fornication. Acts xv. 29. But the 
writers of the second and the following cen- 
turies, Irenaius, Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, 2 and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics con- 
cerning two principles of all things, and 
concerning the iEons and the origin of the 
present world. Whether this testimony is 
to be admitted, or whether we are to sup- 
pose that the ancients confounded two dif- 
ferent sects which bore the same name ; the 
one, the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the 
other, a Gnostic sect of the second century 
founded by a man named Nicolaus ; is a 
question which admits of doubt. 3 


the name of Helena, to indicate matter or the soul or 
someth lug I know not what. But for such an allego. 
rical interpretation, it would bo easy to show there is 
little foundation. 

1 Irenseus, lib. i. cap. xxiil.; Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. 
p. 69 ; Tertullian, De Anima , cap. 50 ; and De Resur- 
rect. cap. v. — Mur. 

2 Irenseus, lib. iii cap. xi. and lib. ii. cap. xxvii. ; 
Tertull. De Prescript. cap. xlvi.; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lib. ill. cap. iv.— Mur. 

3 See Demonstratio Secta Nicolai tarum, ado. doctiss. 
ejus oppngnatores , cum Supplemental in Mosheim’g Dis- 
sert. ad Histor. Eccles. pertin. vol. 1. pag. 389 — 495 ; 
also, Mosheim's lnstitut. Hist. Christ . major, p. 46, anti 
Comment, de Reb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 195, and espe- 
cially Walch, Hist, dm Ketser. vol. i. p. 167. All 


10. With greater propriety we may 
reckon among the Gnostics, Cerinthus, a 
Jew by birth, 4 but was taught literature and 
philosophy at Alexandria. 6 Though some 
of the learned have chosen to assign him 
rather to the second century than to the 
first, 8 yet it appears it was while St. 
John was still living, that he endeavoured 
to form a singular system of religion, com- 
pounded of the doctrines and principles of 
Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and 
Jews. From the Gnostics he borrowed the 
notions of a Pleroma, iEons, a Demiurge, 
&c. but these he so modified, that they ap- 
peared not wholly inconsistent witli the 
opinions of the Jews. Therefore to the 
Creator of this world, whom also he ac- 
knowledged to be the Sovereign and the 
Lawgiver of the Jewish nation, he ascribed 
a nature possessed of the highest virtues, 
and derived from the true God; but which, 
he affirmed, had gradually receded from its 
primitive excellence and become deterio- 
rated. Hence God had determined to sub- 
vert his power by means of one of the 
blessed iEons, whoso name was Christ. 
This Christ had entered into a certain Jew 
named Jesus (a very righteous and holy 


the ancients, except John Cassianus ( Collado , xviii. cap. 
xvi.), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, the Deacon 
(Acts vi. 5), was either the founder or accidental cause 
of this sect. Ireiueus makos him to have bocn the 
founder of it. But Clemens Alex, states that an in- 
cautious speech or act of his gavo occasion only to this 
sect. For he being one day accused of too much atten- 
tion to his wife, when ho came to dofend himself he 
publicly divorced her, using the expression, <m wapa- 
^prj [TixaBat Tp (rapid 5«t, it is proper to abuse the flesh; 
t.e. to subduo its corrupt propensities. This speech was 
afterwards perversely applied, by a Gnostic association, 
to justify their abominations. With this account agree 
Eusebius, Hist. Reel. lib. iii. cap. xxix. ; Theodoret. 
Fab. IReret. lib. iii. cap. i. Opp. tom. iv. p. 226, and 
A ugustine, De Hares, cap. v. Now the question arises, 
whether there actually was, in the time of St. John, an 
heretical party holding different fundamental principles 
from the orthodox, and distinguished by the name of 
Nicolaitans. Some say there was, others say there was 
not. Mosheim takes the affirmative on account of the 
historical credibility of the Fathers, and the literal im- 
port of the words used in the Revelation. The next 
question is, who was the founder of this sect? Here, 
some follow Ircnreus; others follow Clemens Alex.; 
and some, among whom is Mosheim, think it probable 
there were two persons of the name of Nicolaus. If 
this supposition be admitted, it will be easy to account 
for the fact that the Nicolaitans of the Fathers are ac- 
cused of Gnosticism, while there is no mention of it In 
the Revelation. Baumgarten's Auzug der Kirchen- 
gesch . — Schl. 

< For Epiphanius states. Hares, xxviii. sec. 3, that 
ho was circumcised; and Johannes Damascenus, De 
Hares, cap. viii. that his followers were Jews. His 
doctrines also show higher respect for the Jewish forms 
of worship than is common for the Gnostic heretics. 
Walch ’s Hist, der Ketzer , vol. 1. p. 250. — Schl. 

6 Theodoret, Fabul. llceret. lib. ii. cap. iii. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 219. 

6 See Basnage, Annal. Polit. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 6; 
Faydlt, Edaircissements rur Yhistoire eccttx. de deuz pre- 
miers siides, chap. v. p. 64, and others. To this is op- 
posed Buddeus, De Eccl. A potto! . cap. v. p. 412; [and 
Tillemont, Mem. pour servir d Yhistoire de Y Rglise, 
tome ii. p. 486 ; ana Mosheim, Imtit. Hist. Eccles. ma 
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inaii, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordi- 
nary generation), by descending upon him 
in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptized by John in the river Jordan. 
After his union with Christ, this Jesus vi- 
gorously assailed the God of the Jews, the 
world’s Creator; and by his instigation 
Jesus was seized by the rulers of the Jew- 
ish nation and nailed to the cross. But 
when Jesus was apprehended Christ flew 
away to heaven ; so that only the man Jesus 
was put to death. Cerinthus required his 
followers to worship the supreme God, the 
father of Christ, together with Christ him- 
self; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, 
whom he accounted the Creator of this 
world ; and while they retained some parts 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives 
chiefly by the precepts of Christ. He pro- 
mised them a resurrection of their bodies, 
which would be succeeded by exquisite de- 
Mghts in the millenary reign of Christ; and 
then would follow a happy and never-end- 
ing life in the celestial world. For Cerin- 
tlius supposed that Christ would hereafter 
return, and would unite himself again with 
the man Jesus in whom he had before 
dwelt; and would reign with his followers 
during a thousand years in Palestine. 1 

jor. sec. 1. p. 439, &c. They who placo Cerinthus in 
the second century rely chiefly on two arguments. 
The first is, that the ancient writers who treat of the 
heretics set down Cerinthus after Marcion, (rather 
after Carpocrates.) The other rests on a spurious let- 
ter of Pius, Ilishop of Rome (in the middle of the se- 
cond century), to Justus, Bishop of Vienne; in which 
Pius laments that Cerinthus was at that time making 
many proselytes. The epistle may be found in Con- 
stant. Epistol. Pontific. Append, tom. i. p. 19; [and in 
Binius, Cmcil.Gen. tom. i. p. 124.] But the first argu- 
ment proves nothing, because the historians of the he- 
resies pay no regard to chronological order ; and the 
second falls, because the epistle is not genuine. — Sc/il. 
[ But, see on this subject Lampe, Commentar . in Johan. 
Prolog. lib. il. cap. iii. sec. 13, &c. p. 181, &c — Mur. 

1 Tne doctrines of Cerinthus are stated in full by 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. page 260, &c.; and by 
Moshelm, Instit . hist. Christ, major, p. 445; and Com- 
ment. de Jieb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 19b. It may bo re- 
marked that Ircnieus, Ado. Uteres, lib. iii. cap. Iii. says 
ho had heard from various persons, that Poly carp told 
them, that the Apostle John once met Cerinthus in a 
public bath at Ephesus, and instantly fled out saying 
he was afraid the bath would fall on that enemy of the 
truth and kill him. This story may be true, notwith- 
standing Irenseus had it from third-hand testimony; 
but the addition to it, that Cerinthus was actually killed 
by the fall of the building as Boon as John had gone 


17. Those who maintained the necessity 
of the Mosaic law and ceremonies in order 
to eternal salvation, had not proceeded so 
far in this century as to have no communion 
with such as thought differently. They 
were of course accounted brethren, though 
weaker ones. But after the second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem iir the reign of Adrian, 
when they withdrew from the other Chris- 
tians and set up separate congregations ; 
they were regarded as sectarians who had 
deviated from the true doctrines of Christ, 
lienee arose the names, Nazarenes, 2 and 
Ebionites; 3 by which those Christians, 
whose errors originated from an undue 
attachment to the Mosaic law, were discri- 
minated from the other Christians, who held 
that the Mosaic ceremonial law was abro- 
gated by Christ. These Nazarenes or 
Ebionites, though commonly set down 
among the sects of the apostolic age, in 
reality belong to the second century in 
which they hud their origin. 


out, was first annexed in modem times by the Domini- 
can, Bernhard of Luxemburg, in his Catalogus Hare - 
ticorum ; and it deserves no credit. See Walch, ubi 
supra , p. 255. — Schl. 

* This name the Jews first gave by way of reproach 
to the disciples of Christ, because ho was a citizen of 
Nazareth. Acts xxiv. 5. Afterwards the name was 
applied especially to a Christian sect which endea- 
voured to unite the Mosaic law with the religion of 
Christ. Of these Nazarenes, Moshohn treats largely, 
Instit ut. hist. Christ, major p. 465, and Comment, de 
Helms Christ, ante C. M. p. 328 ; as also Walch, Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. i. p. 101, &c .— Schl. 

3 The origin of this name is still a subject of contro- 
versy. Some derive it from some founder of this sect 
who was called Ebion. Others think tho namo Ebionites 
to be equivalent to the Hebrew word D'SVD-N poor 
people. But they are not agreed why this name was 
given to the sect. Others again regard the whole sub- 
ject as an historical problem, which can never be solved 
with absolute certainty. It is treated of largely by 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer , vol. i. p. 100; and by Mo- 
sheim, Institut. hist . Christ, major, p. 477 ; and in his 
Diss. qua ostenditur, rerto hodie et explorate constitui 
non posse, utrum Ebion quidam nonce Sectce auctor ex - 
titerit olim inter Christianas, neene ? in his Dissert, ad 
hist, eccles. pert in. vol. i. p. 547, &c. See Doederlein, 
Commentar. de Eldonceis e nunw.ro kostium Chrisli exi- 
mendis. Biizow. 1770, 8vo .— Schl. [See also Burton’s 
Heresies of the Apost. Age , Lect. vi. with notes 73 to 
84, inclusive; and particularly Cieseler, Lehrbuch d. 
Kircheng. sec. 32, with tho important references to 
recent works in notes 8 and 9. Davidson’s translation, 
vol. i. p. 98, &c. Also, Matter, Hist, du Gnost. vol. iii« 
p. 11, &c. who likewise treats of the Elxaitet or Elcet- 
aites.—Kt 
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i CHAPTER I. 

THE PUOSPBEOUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

j 1 , Most of the Roman emperors of this 
century were of a mild character. Trajan 
(A.D. 98 — 117), though too eager for glory 
and not always sufficiently considerate and 
provident, was humane and equitable. Ad- 
rian (A.D. 117 — 138) was more severe, 
yet not absolutely bad and tyrannical; his 
character was a compound of virtues and 
vices. The Antonines (Pius, A. D. 138 
— 161, Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher, 
A.D. 161 — 180, with Verus, A-.D. 161 — 
169, and Commodus, A.D. 169 — 192) were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even 
Severus (A.I). 193 — 211), who afterwards 
assumed another character, was at first 
oppressive to no one, and to the Christians 
mild and equitable. 

2. Through this lenity of the emperors, 
Christians living in the Roman empire suf- 
fered far less than they would have done 
if they had been under severer rulers. The 
laws enacted against them were indeed 
sufficiently hard; and the magistrates, ex- 
cited by the priests and the populace, often 
made considerable havoc among them, and 
went frequently much beyond what the 
laws required. Yet for these evils some 
relief was commonly attainable. Trajan 
would not have the Christians to be sought 
after; and he forbade any complaints being 
received against them without the names 
of the accusers annexed. 1 And Antoninus 
Pius even decreed that their accusers should 
be punished. 2 Some in one way and others 


1 See Pliny’s Epistle/, lib. x. ep. 98. 

! s Eusebius, Hut. Eccles . lib. iv. cap. xiii. [where 
i the law of Antoninus is given at length from the Apo- 
i logy of Melito. Some indeed have supposed that it 

was Marcus Antoninus, and not Antoninus Pius, who 

issued this decree. (So Valesius in loc.) But this is 
contrary to the express testimony of Eusebius, and to the 
contents of the edict itself. For we know from history 
that the earthquakes, mentioned in the edict, happened 
under Pius. See Capitoiinus, Vita Antonini Pit , cap. 
ill Besides, if Marcus himself had published this 
edict, Melito could have had no occasion by this A po- 


rn another, protected them against the evil 
designs of the populace- and the priests. 
Hence the Christian community increased 
and became vastly numerous in this cen- 
tury. Of this fact we have the clearest 
testimony of the ancients, which some have 
in vain attempted to call in question. 3 

3. On what particular countries, both 
within the Roman empire and beyond it, 
the light of heavenly truth first shone in 
this century, the paucity of ancient records 
will not allow us to state with precision. 
There are unexceptionable witnesses who 
declare that in nearly ail the East, and 
among the Gormans, the Spaniards, the 
Celts, the Britons, and other nations, Christ 
was now worshipped as God. 4 But if any 
inquire, which of these nations received 
Christianity in this century and which in 
i the preceding, it is not in my power to an- 
swer. Pantaenus, master of the school in j 
Alexandria, is said to have instructed the 


logy, to implore the grace of the emperor in favour of 
the Christians. See Moshelm, De Reb. Christ, ante 
C.M . p. %40,— Schl. 

3 See Moyle, On Ihe Thundering Legioni a Latin 
translation of which, with notes, I have annexed to my 
Syntagma Dus. ad sanctiores disciplines pertinent. 
pages 652— 661 . See 'also an additional passage in Jus- 
tin Martyr, Dial, cum Try phone, p. 341. 

4 Irenseus, Ado. llceres. lib. i. cap. x. ; Tertullian, 
Ado. Judceot, cap. vii. [The testimony of the former 
is this : “ Neither do those churches which are esta- 
blished among the Germans, believe or teach otherwise ; 
nor do those among the Heberii, or among the Celts ; 
nor those in the East ; nor those in Egypt; nor those In 
Libya ; nor those established In the central parts of the 
world." The language of Tertullian is rhetorical, and 
the statement, undoubtedly, somewhat too strong. He 
says : “ In whom, but the Christ now come, have all 
nations believed? For, in whom do all other nations 
(but yours, the Jews) confide? Parthlans, Medea, 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants of Pontus, and 
Asia, and Pamphylia ; the dwellers in Egypt, and in- 
habitants of the region beyond Cyrene ; Homans and 
strangers ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and proselytes, 
so that the various tribes of the Getuli and the nume 
rous hordes of the Moors ; all the Spanish claus, and 
the different nations of Gauls, and the ^regions of the 
Britons inaccessible to the Homans but subject to 
Christ, and of the Sarmatians, and the Dacians, and 
Germans, and Scythians, and many unexplored nations 
and countries, and islands unknown to us and which 
we cannot enumerate : in all which places, the name of 
the Christ who has already come, now reigns." — Mur, 
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Indians in Christianity. 1 But these In- 
dians appear to have been certain Jews, 
living m Arabia Felix. For Pantaenus 
found among them, according to the testi- 
mony of Jerome, the Gospel of St. Matthew 
which they had received from their first 
teacher Bartholomew. 

4. From Gaul, it would seem, the Chris- 
tian religion must have spread into Ger- 
many on the left of the Rhine, which was 
subject to the Romans, and also into Britain 
opposite to Gaul. 2 Yet certain churches 
in Germany have been accustomed to de- 
duce their origin from the companions and 
disciples of St. Peter and other apostles; 3 
and the Britons, following the account given 
by Bede would fain believe that their king 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. x. Jerome, Dp 
S criptoribus Ilf ust r. cap. xxxvi. [According to Euse- 
bius, the zeal of Pantaenus prompted him to undertake 
a voluntary jnission among the Indians. Hut accord- 
ing to Jerome (De Scriptor. Illustr. cap. xxxvi. and 
ep. Ixxxiii. Opp. tom. iv. par. ii. p. 65G, ed. Bened), I 
bo was sent out by Demetrius, Hishop of Alexandria, 1 
‘n consequence of a request made by the Indians for 
A Christian teacher. As it is well known that the j 
Greek and Latin writers give the name of Indians to 
the Persians, Partisans, Modes, Arabians, Ethiopians, 
Libyans, and many other nation slittle known to them ; 
the learned havo inquired who were the Indians visited 
by Fanta>nus ? Many think they were those we call 
the East Indians, inhabiting the country about the river 
Indus. Jerome so thought, for he represents him as 
sent to instruot the Hrahmans. Valesius and llolstc- 
nius and others suppose they wore the Abyssinians or 
Ethiopians, who arc often called Indians and were near, 
and always had Intercourse with, tho Egyptians. See 
Hasnnge, Annul, palit. eccles. tome il. p, 207; Valesius, 
Adnotat. ad Socratis Hist. Eccles. p. 13. Others in- 
cline to believe them Jews, resident in Yemen or Ara- 
bia Felix, a country often called India. That they were 
not strangers to Christianity is evident from their hav- j 
Ing Matthew's Gospel among them, and from their 
desiring some one to expound it to thorn. Their ap- 
plying to the Bishop of Alexandria shows that Egypt 
was to them the most accessible Christian country; and 
their having the Gospel written in Hebrew, as Jerome 
testifies, is good proof that they were Jews ; because no 
other people understood that language. Besides Bar- 
tholomew had formerly been among them, the field of 
whose labours has been supposed to be Arabia Felix. 
See Tillomont’s life of Bartholomew, in his M&mnires 
pour servir d I’histoire de V Eg lisp, tome i. pages 1160, 
1161. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 20G, 
207.— Mur. 

2 On the origin of those German churches men- 
tioned by Tertullian and Irena-us as existing in this 
century, Ursinus, Bebelius, and others havo written; 
and still better, Llron, Singularites historiques et litte - 
retires, tome Iv. Paris, 1740, 8vo. The common and 
popular accounts of the first preachers of the Gospel in 
Germany, are learnedly impugned by Calmet, llistoire 
de Lorraine, tome l. Diss. tur les Evbquet de Treves , 
pages 3, 4 ; Bolland, Acta Sanctorum , January, tom. il. 
p 922; Hontheim, Diss. de ora episcopal. Trevirensis; 
in Historia Trevirensis , tom. i. 

5 It is said St. Peter sent Eucherius, Valerius, and 
Maternus into Belgic Gaul ; and that they planted the 
churches of Cologne, Treves, Tongres, Liege, and some 
others ; and presided over them till their death. See 
Brower, Annates Trevirenses, lib. ii. p. 143, &c.; and 
Acta Sanctor. Antwerp*#*,. 29th of January, p. 918. 
But Calmet, Bolland, ana Hontheim ( ubi supra), have 
proved satisfactorily that these pretended founders of 
the German churches did not live earlier than the third 
or fourth century, and were first represented as being 
legates of the apostles in tho middle ages. See Mos- 
heim, De Reb. Christ. Sec. p. 212.— Mur. 
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Lucius sought and obtained Christian teach- 
ers from Eleutherus the Roman pontiff, in 
this second century and during the reigr 
of Marcus Antoninus. 4 But these ancient 
accounts are exposed to much doubt, and 
are rejected by the best informed persons. 


4 See Ussher, Eccl. Rritnnrdcar. Prinordia, cap. i. 
p. 7; Godwin, De Conversions Britann. cap. i. p. 7; 
Rapin, History of England, vol. i.; [Burton, Adnotat. 
ad dementis Rom. cpist. ad Corinth, in Patribus Apos. 
tom. ii. p. 470; Stillingflect, Antiquit, of the Eng. Church. 
cap. i. ; Spanheim, Historia Eccles major, sacul. ii. 
pages GO 3, G04. The first publication of tho Gospel in 
Britain has been attributed to James, the son of Zebe- 
dee, whom Ilerod put to death (Acts xii. 1); to Simon 
Zelotes, another apostle; to Aristobulus (mentioned 
Korn. xvi. 10); to St. Peter, Ac. by some few legendary 
writers who are cited by Ussher, Eccl. Britann. Pr'i- 
mordia, cap. i. But, rejecting these accounts, William 
of Malmesbury, and after him many other monks, main- 
tained that Joseph of Arimathea, with twelve others, 
were sent from Gaul by St. Philip, into Britain, A.l). 
G3 ; that they were successful in planting Christianity; 
spent their lives in England, had twelve hides of land 
assigned them by the king at Glastonbury, where they 
first built a church of hurdles, and afterwards estab- 
lished a monastery. By maintaining tho truth of this 
story, the English clergy obtained the precedence of 
some others, in several councils of the fifteenth century, 
and particularly that of Basil, A.D. 1434. (Ussher's 
Primordia , cap. ii. pag. 12 — 30.) Since tho Reforma- 
tion, this story has been given up by most of the English 
clergy. But as Eusebius ( Demonstrut Evany. lib. iii. 
eap. v.) and Thcodoret ( Grcecar. Curatio Affect ionum , 
lib. lx.) name the Britons among others, t6 whom the 
apostles themselves preached the Gospel, some have 
maintained that St. Paul must have visited that 
country, and they urge that Clemens Korn, says, that 
this apostle travelled ini to reppa rrj<; Bv<reu)<;, to 
the utmost bounds of the west. They also urge that 
among the many thousand Romans who passed over 
into Britain in the reign of Claudius and his successors, 
there were doubtless some Christians, who would 
spread the knowledge of Christ there. But the princi- 
pal reliance has been on the reported application of 
King Lucius to Pope Eleutherus for Christian teachers, 
about A.D. 1 50, or rather 170. ( Ussher, Primordia , cap. 
iv. p. 44, &c.) On all these traditions Mosheim passes 
the following judgment : AVhcther any apostle or any 
companion of an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot 
be determined; yet the balance of probability rather 
inclines towards the affirmative. The story of Joseph 
of Arimathea might arise from the arrival of some 
Christian teacher from Gaul, in the second century, 
whose name was Joseph. As the Gauls, from Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Paris, in the second century, made 
Dionysius the Areopagite to be their apostle ; and the 
Germans made Maternus, Eucherius, and Valerius, 
who lived in the third and fourth centuries, to be 
preachers of the first century, and attendants on St. 
Peter ; so the British monks, I have no doubt, made a 
certain Joseph from Gaul in the second century, to be 
Joseph of Arimathea. As to Lucius, I agree with the 
best British writers in supposing him to he the restorer 
and second father of tho English churches, and not 
their original founder. That ho was a king, is not pro- 
bable; because Britain was then a Roman province. 
He might be a nobleman, and governor of a district 
His name is Roman. His application I can never be- 
lieve was made to the Bishop of Rome. It is much 
more probable, he sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. 
The independence of the ancient British churches on 
the see of Rome, and their observing tho same rites 
with the Gallic churches, which were planted by Asia- 
tics, and particularly in regard to the time of Easter, 
show that they received the Gospel from Gaul, and not 
from Rome. See Mosheim, De Reb , Christ. Ac. p. 213, 
&c. — Mur. [This subject has been subsequently in- 
vestigated, but with no new results— first by Dr. Holes, 
in his Essay on the Origin and Purity qf the Primitive 
Church in the British Isles. Lond. 1819, 8vo; next by 
Thackeray, in his Researches into the Eccles. and Po- 
lit. State qf Am. Britain under the Rom. Emperors. 
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5. Transalpine Gaul which is now called 
France, perhaps received some knowledge 
of the Gospel before this century, either 
from the apostles or from their friends and 
disciples. But unequivocal proofs of the 
existence of churches in this part of Europe 
first occur in the present century. For in 
it Pothinus, a man of distinguished pietv 
and devotedness to Christ, in company with 
Iremeus and other holy men, proceeded 
from Asia to Gaul, and there instructed the 
people with such success, that lie gathered 
churches of Christians at Lyons and Vienne, 
of which Pothinus himself was the first pre- 
sident or bishop. 1 


| Lond. 1843, 2 vols. 8vo; and still more recently by 
! Smith, in his Religion t\f Ancient Britain. Lond. post 
j 8 vo, 1844. Of Paul's presumed visit to Britain, sco 
I Burton’s Led. on Ecc. Hid. See. i. 284-6. — R. 

I Peter de Marca, Epistola de Eoangelii in Gallia 
! initiis , published among his dissertations, and also by 
j Valesiua, subjoined to Euxebii Historia Eccl.} Launoi, 

| Opuscula , in his Opp. tom. ii. Ilirtoire Litter aire de 
! hi France , tome i. p. 223. ; Liron, Singularity his - 
! toriques et litterairex , the whole fourth volume. Paris, 
j 1740, 8vo, and others. [The most eminent French 
writers have disputed about the origin of their churches. 

I Threo different opinions have been advanced. The 
| first is that of Launoi ( nbi supra), whom many writers 
j of eminence at this day follow. It is, that if we except 
the Asiatic colonists of Lyons and Vienno among 
whom there were Christian churches formed about 
[ A.D. 150; the first propagation of Christianity among 
| the Transalpine Gauls, was by missionaries from Romo 
' about A.D. 250. This hypothesis is founded chiefly on 
! the testimony of three ancient writers; viz. Sulpicius 
| Severus. Historia Sacra , lib. ii. cap. xxxii. where, speak- 
j ing of the persecution at Lyons and Vienne under Mar- 
I cus Antoninus (A.D. 177), he says: These were the first 
martyrs among the Gauls ; for the Divine religion was 
not received till late beyond the Alps. The next testi- 
mony is that, of the author of the Acts of Satuminus, 
Bishop of Toulouse, who suffered under Docius. The 
author is supposed to have written In the beginning of 
the fourth century. He says : Scattered churches of a 
few Christians arose in some cities of Gaul in the third 
century. See Ruinart, Acta Martyr, sincera, p. 130. 
The third testimony is that of Gregory of Tours, the 
father of French history (in the Historia Francor. lib. 
i. cap. xxvii. and De Gloria Confessorum , cap. xxx ed. 
Ruinart, p. 399.) He says: Under Decius (A.D. 248 — 
251), seven missionaries were sent from Rome to preach 
in Gaul. Now these seven missionaries are the very 
persons who are said to havo been Bent thither by (it. 
Paul and 8t. Peter ; viz. Trophimus Bishop of Arles, 
Stremonius Bishop of Clermont, Martial Bishop of Li- 
moges, Paul Bishop of Narbonne, Saturninus Bishop 
of Toulouse, Gratian Bishop of Tours, and Dionysius 
Bishop of Paris. The second opinion is that of the 
strenuous advocates for the apostolic origin of the Gal- 
lic churches, Peter de Marca ( ubi supra), Natalis Alex- 
ander ( Hist. Eccl. Seecul. i. diss. xvl. xvil. vol. iil. pages 
356—420, ed. Paris, 1741, 4to), and others. They 
consider St. Paul and St. Peter as the fathers of their 
church. Paul, they suppose, travelled over nearly all 
France in his journey to Spain ; and also sent St. Luke 
and Crescens into that country. For the last they 
allege, 2 Tim. iv. 10, “ Crescens to Galatia;” or rather 
to Gaul, according to Epiphanlus and others, who, for 
TaXariav, would read PaAAuxj/. St. Peter, they con- 
ceive, sent Trophimus, his disciple, into Gaul. St 
Philip, they also suppose, laboured in Gaul. And the 
seven bishops above-mentioned, they say, were sent by 
the apostles from Rome. Very few at this day embrace 
the opinion entire. The third opinion takes a middle 
I course between the first and the second, and is that 
j which is maintained by Liron, Dissertation sur l es- 
tablishment de la religion Chriticnne dans les Gauls: 
In the fourth volume of his Singularity kistoriques, 


6. This rapid propagation of Christianity 
is ascribed by the writers of the second cen- 
tury almost exclusively to the efficient will 
of God* to the energy of Divine truth, and 
to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet 
human counsels and pious eiforts ought not 
to be wholly overlooked. Much was un- 
doubtedly efFected by the activity of pious 
men, who recommended and communicated 
to the people around them the writings of 
Christ’s ambassadors, which were already 
collected into one volume. All people in- 
deed were not acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which these divine books were 
composed ; but this obstacle was early re- 
moved by the labours of translators. As 
the language of the Romans was extensively 
used, many Latin translations, as wo are 
informed by Augustine, 2 were made at an 
early period. Of these, that which is called 
the Italic Version 3 was preferred to all 
others. The Latin version was followed by 
a Syriac, an Egyptian, an Ethiopia, and 
some others. But the precise dates of these 
several translations cannot be ascertained. 4 

7. Those who wrote apologies for the 
Christians, and thus met the calumnies and 
slanders by which they were unjustly as- 
sailed, removed some obstacles to the pro- 
gress of Christ’s religion, and in this way 
contributed not a little to the enlargement 
of the church. For very many were pre- 
vented from embracing Christianity, solely 
by those detestable calumnies with which 
ungodly men aspersed it. 6 Another sup- 
port to the Christian cause was furnished 
by the writers against the heretics. For 


&c. It admits what Launoi, Sirmond, and Tlllemont 
have fully proved, that Dionysius, the first Bishop of 
Paris, was not Dionysius, the Areopagito mentioned 
Acts xvii. 34, but a man who lived in the third century. 
It also gives up the story of St. Philip, and of most of 
the pretended apoBtolic missionaries to Gaul. But it 
maintains the probability of Paul’s travelling over Gaul 
on his way to 8pain; and of his sending Luke and Cre- 
scens to that country; and affirms that in the second 
century, there were many flourishing churches in Gaul, 
besides those of Lyons and Vienne. See Moshelm, De 
Reb. Christ . ante C.M. p. 208, Ac.; Tillcmont. Meinoi- 
res pour servir d Vhist. de V Egl. vol. iv. p. 983. — Mur . 

2 Augustine, De Doct . Christ . lib. 11. cap. xi. xv. 

3 Sec Carpzov, Critica Sacra , V. T. p 66*3 , [and the 
Introductions to the New Test, by MichaClis, Horne, 
and others. — Mur. 

* Basnage, Hist, de T Eglise, livr. ix. chap. 1. tome L 450. 

0 Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the 
terms of contempt, indignation, and reproach, which 
the heathens employed in expressing their hatred against 
the Christians, who were called by them atheists, be- 
cause they derided the heathen polytheism ; magicians, 
because they wrought miracles ; self-murderers, because 
they suffered martyrdom cheerfully for the truth; haters 
of the light, because, to avoid the fury of the persecu- 
tions raised against them, they were forced, at first, to 
hold their religious assemblies in the night; with a 
multitude of other ignominious epithets employed 
by Tacitus, Suetonius, Celsus, Ac. See Bingham, Orig. 
Eccl. book i. chap. ii. p. 6. — Mad. f Bee on this sub- 
ject, Turner's Catumnies on the Primitive Christians 
accounted for. — R. 
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the doctrines of these sects were so absurd 
or so abominable, and the morals of some 
of them so disgraceful and impious, as to 
induce many to stand aloof from Christia- 
nity. But when they learned from the 
books against the heretics, that the true 
followers of Christ held these perverse men 
in abhorrence, their feelings towards them 
were changed. 

8. It is easier to conceive than to express 
j how much the miraculous powers and the 
I extraordinary Divine gifts which the Chris- 
1 tians exercised on various occasions, con- 
tributed to extend the limits of the church. 
The gift of foreign tongues appears to have 
gradually ceased, as soon as many nations 
became enlightened with the truth, and 
numerous churches of Christians were every- 
where established ; for it became less neces- 
sary than it was at first. But the other 
gifts, with which God favoured the rising 
church of Christ, were, as we learn from 
numerous testimonies of the ancients, still 
everywhere distributed. 1 * * * * * * 

9. I wish we were fully authorized to 
place among the miracles what many an- 
cient writers have recorded concerning a 
certain legion of Christian soldiers in the 
army of Marcus Antoninus, in his war 
against the Marcomanni (A.D. 174), which 
by its supplications procured a shower of 
rain when the Roman troops were ready 

1 Collections of these testimonies have been made, by 
Pfanner, De Donis miraculosis ,• and by Spencer, in his 
Notts ad Origenem contra Cels am, pag. 5, 6 ; but the 
most copious is by Mamachius, (trig, ct Antiq. Chris - 
tiana\ tom, i. p 3G3, &c. [The principal testimonies 
of the second and third centuries, are Justin Martyr, 

A pal. ii. cap. vi.; Dial, cum Tryph. cap. xxxix. and 
Lxxxii ; Irenceus, lib. ii. cap. xxxi. and lib. v. cap. vi.; 
and in Euseb. 11. E. lib. v. cap. vii.; Tertullian, Ana- 
log. cap. xxiii. xxvii. xxxii. xxxvli ; Ad Snap. cap. ii.; 
Origen, contra Cels, lib i. p 7 ; and lib. vii, p. 334, ed. 
Spencer; Dionys. Alex, in Euseb. II. E. lib. vi. cap. xl.; 
Minutius Felix, Octan. p. 361, ed. Paris, 1605; Cyprian, 

De Idol. Vanit. p. 14, Ad Demetriam , p. 191, ed. 
Brem. See Mosheim, De lieh. Christ, ante C.M. p. 
221. Very candid remarks on this suttfect may also be 
found in Schroeckh, Kirchenees. vol, iv. p. 380, &c.; 
and in Jortin’a llemarks on Ecc. Hist, vol i. p. 247 — 
Mur. [The question regarding the existence and 
extent of miraculous powers in the early ages of the 
church was discussed in the last century, with great 
keenness, in consequence of the publication, in 1749, of 
Middleton's Free inquiry into the miraculous powers qf 
the Christian Church. He limited their exercise to the 
apostles, and repudiated the alleged miracles of the se- 
cond and third centuries, but on grounds which ap- 
peared designed to convey a covert attack on the 
Scripture miracles. Answers appeared, by Church, 
Brooke, Dodwell, and others, who maintained ex- 
treme opinions in favour of the protracted continu- 
ance of these powers. Bishop Kaye, a most competent 
and judicious critic, has recently given this opinion on 
the question : — “ I may be allowed to state the conclu- 
sion to which I myself have been led, by a comparison 

of the statements in the book of Acts with the writings 

of the fathers of the second century. My conclusion 
then Is, that the power of working miracles was not 

extended beyond the disciples, upon whom the apostles 

conferred it by tho imposition of their hands." — Kaye s 

Tertullian , p. 98. — R. 


to perish with thirst. But the reality of 
this miracle is a subject of controversy 
among the learned ; and those who think 
that the Christian soldiers erred, in regard- 
ing that sudden and unexpected shower by 
which the Roman army was saved as a mi- 
raculous interposition, are supported not 
only by very respectable authorities, but by 
arguments of no little weight. 8 

10. It is certain that the Roman army, 
when reduced to the greatest straits, was 
relieved by a sudden fall of rain ; and that 
this shower was regarded, both by the pa- 
gans and the Christians as extraordinary 
and miraculous : the latter ascribed the un- 
expected favour to Christ’s being moved by 
the prayers of his disciples ; while the former 
attributed it to Jupiter, or Mercury, or to 
the power of magic. It is equally certain, 
I think, that many Christians were then 
serving in the Roman army. And who can 
doubt that these, on such an occasion, im- 
plored the compassion of their God and 
Saviour? Further, as the Christians of 
those times looked upon all extraordinary 
events as miracles, and ascribed every un- 
usual and peculiar advantage enjoyed by 
the Romans to the prayers of Christians, it 
is not strange, that the preservation of the 

2 The arguments on the two sides of the question may 
be seen in Witsius, Dm. de Legione fulminatrice , sub- 
joined to his JEgyptiaca. lie defends the reality of the 
miracle; and Dan. Laroque, Dies, de Legione fulminat. 
subjoined to the Adversaria Sacra of ins father Mat- 
thew Laroque, opposes the idea of a miracle ; but best 
of all in the controversy concerning the miracle of the 
thundering legion, between Teter King [rather the Rev 
Richard King of Topsham — Mur.] and Walter Moyle, 
which 1 have translated into Latin and published with 
notes, in my Syntagma Dissertation urn ad disciplinas 
sanctiores perttnentium. See also Jablonski, Spicile- 
giurn de Legione fulminat rice; in the Miscellan. Lip- 
shits. tom. viii. p. 417* [and in his Opuscula, vol. iv. p. 
3, ike . — It.] where, in particular, the reasons are investi- 
gated which led the Christians improperly to class this 
rain among the miracles. [See also Mosheim, De Heb. 
Christ. &c. p. 249, &c. Tne most important among 
the ancient accounts of this matter are, on the side of 
the pagans, Dion Cassius, Historia Jiomana, lib. lxxi. 
cap. viii.; Julius Capitolinus, Eita Marc. Antonin. 
cap. xxiv.; JElius Lampridius, Heliogabali vita, cap. 
ix.; Claudian, Consulat. vi. Honorii v. : and on the side 
of the Christians, Tertullian, Apologet. cap. v. Ad Sea - 
pulam, cap. iv.; Eusebius, Hist Eccles. lib. v. cap. v. 
and Chranicon, pages 82—215; Xipbilinus, on Dion 
Cassius, lib. lxxi. cap. ix. x. — Mur. [Against the ex- 
istence of any miracle in this case, see Bishop Kaye's 
Tertullian, &c. p. 106; Burton’s Led. on Ecc. Hist. vol. 
ii. p. 1G6; and Milman’s Hist, cf Christ, vol. ii. f>. 190, &c. 
with the Note in p. 175, in which he says ; “ The miracle 
of the thundering legion, after having suffered deadly 
wounds from former assailants, was finally transfixed by 
the critical spear of Moyle.” Little did he think that soon 
after, a learned Fellow of Oxford would rush into the field 
to break a lance in defence of this slaughtered miracle. 
The well-known Mr. Newman, when in his state of tran- 
sition between the churches of England and Rome, 
published in 1 842, an Essay on the Miracles recorded in 
Ecclesiastical History , in which he not only defends in 
general the miracles of the Nicene Church, but spe- 
cially that of the thundering legion, together with seve* 
ral others which had long been rejected by every critic 
competent to apply the simplest rules of evidence R. 


Chap, ii.] 

Roman emperor and his army should be 
placed among the miracles which God 
wrought in answer to the prayers of Chris- 
tians. But as all wise men are now agreed 
that no event is to be accounted a miracle, 
if it can be adequately accounted for on 
natural principles, or in the common and 
ordinary course of Divine Providence ; and 
as this rain may be easily thus accounted 
for, it is obvious what judgment ought to 
be formed respecting it. 

11. The Jews, first under Trajan (A.D. 
116), and afterwards under Adrian (A.D. 
132), led on by Bar-Choehebas who pre- 
tended to be the Messiah, made insurrec- 
tion against the Romans and again suffered 
the greatest calamities.. A vast number 
were put to death ; and a new city, called 
iElia Capitolina, was erected on the site of 
Jerusalem, which not an individual of that 
miserable race was allowed to enter. 1 This 
overthrow of the Jews confirmed, in some 
measure, the external tranquillity of the 
Christian community. For that turbulent 
nation had previously been everywhere the 
accusers of the Christians before the Roman 
judges ; and in Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing regions, they had themselves inliicted 
great injuries upon them, because they re- 
fused to aid them in their opposition to the 
Romans. 2 But this new calamity rendered 
it not so easy for the Jews, as formerly, to 
do either of these things. 

12. The philosophers and learned men 
who joined the Christians in this century, 
were no inconsiderable protection and orna- 
ment to this holy religion, by their discus- 
sions, their writings, and their talents. But 
if any are disposed to question whether the 
Christian cause received more benefit than 
injury from these men, I must confess my- 
self unable to decide the point. For the 
noble simplicity and the majestic dignity of 
the Christian religion were lost, or at least 
impaired, when these philosophers presumed 
to associate their dogmas with it, and to 
bring faith and piety under the dominion 
of human reason. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS OP TIIE CHURCH. 

1 . In the beginning of this century there 
were no laws in force against the Christians, 
for those of Nero had been repealed by the 
senate, and those of Domitian by his suc- 


1 Justin Martyr, Dull, cum Tryph. p. 49 — 278. [Dion 

Cassius, Hist. Horn. lib. lxix, cap. xll. xi s.—Mur. 

l Justin Martyr, Jpolog. i. p. 72. — Sckl. 
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oessor Nerva. 3 But it had become a com- 
mon custom to persecute the Christians, 
and even to put them to death, as often as 
the pagan priests, or the populace under 
the instigation of the priests, demanded 
their destruction. Hence under the reign 
of Trajan, otherwise a good prince, popular 
tumults were frequently raised in the cities 
against the Christians, which were fatal to 
many of them. 4 When therefore such 
tumults sprang up in Bithynia, under the 
propraetor Pliny the younger, he thought 
proper to apply to the emperor for instruc- 
tions how to treat the Christians. The em- 
peror wrote back that the Christians were 
not to be sought after; but if they were 
regularly accused and convicted, and yet 
refused to return to the religion of their 
fathers, they were to be put to death as bad 
citizens. 5 

2. This edict of Trajan being registered 
among the public laws of the Roman em- 
pire, set bounds indeed to the fury of the 
enemies of the Christians, but still it caused 
the destruction of many of them, even un- 
der the best of the emperors. For when- 
ever any one had courage to assume the 
odious olfice of an accuser, and the accused 
did not deny the charge [of being a Chris- 
tian], he might bo delivered over to the 
executioner unless he apostatized from 
Christianity. Thus by Trajan’s law, per- 
severance in the Christian religion was a 
capital offence. Under this law, Simeon, 
the son of Cleophas and Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, a venerable old man, being accused by 
the Jews suffered crucifixion. 0 According 
to the same law, Trajan himself ordered the 
great Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, to be 


3 Bishop Kayo has shown that these conclusions of 
Mosheim, though corroborated by Gibbon, are erro- 
neous, and that there were laws in force which, though 
not expressly directed against the Christians by name, 
both could be and wore brought to bear upon them, in- 
dependently of any new laws by Nero or Domitian. 
Kaye’s Tertullian , &c. p. 114, &c. These general laws 
were those against the introduction of foreign religions 
(sacra peregrina), and against illegal associations (col- 
legia, sodalitates), and nocturnal assemblages; to all 
of which the primitive Christians could be easily made 
amenable. See the references and authorities in Giesclor, 
Lehrbuch . Davidson’s Translation, vol. i. p. 26.— A 

4 Eusebius, Historia Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxxii. 

5 Pliny, Epistol. lib. x. Epist. 97, 98, which epistles 
many learned men have illustrated by their comments, 
and especially Vossius, Bohmer, Baldwin, and Heu- 
mann. See Milner’s Hist, (if the Ch. of Christ , century 
ii.chap. i.— Mur. [The student should by all means read 
the excellent remarks of Milman on this celebrated letter 
of Pliny, on Trajan’s rescript, and generally on the 
state of the law with regard to the punishment of the 
Christians during this and the subsequent reigns. — 
Hist, of Christ, vol. ii. p. 140, &c. He should also 
refer to Welch’s judicious commentary on these docu- 
ments, in his Elements of Church Hist. vol. 1. p. 452, 
&c. and consult Gieseler’s references to several impor- 
tant continental works on this subject. See Lehrbuch , 
&c.- Davidson’s Translation voL l. p. 105. — R. 

6 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iU. cap. xx.vli. 
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thrown to wild boasts; 1 for the kind of 4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
death was left by the law to the pleasure of enemies of the Christians assailed them in 


the judge. 


a new manner ; for, as the Christians by the 


3 ; Yet this law of Trajan was a great laws of Adrian were to be convicted of some | 
restraint upon the priests who wished to crime, and some of the presidents would not | 
oppress the Christians, because few persons admit their religion to be a crime, they were 
were willing to assume the dangerous office accused of impiety or atheism. This ca 
of accusers. Under the reign of Adrian, lumny was met by Justin Martyr in an 
therefore, who succeeded Trajan, A.D. 117, Apology presented to the emperor. And 
they evaded it by an artitice; for they the emperor afterwards decreed that the 
excited the populace at the seasons of the Christians should be treated according to 
public shows and games, to demand with the law of Adrian . 6 ^ A little after, Asia 
united voice from the presidents and magis- Minor was visited with earthquakes ; and 
trates the destruction of the Christians ; the people regarding the Christians as the 
and these public clamours could not be dis- cause of their calamities, rushed upon them 
regarded without danger of an insurrection . 2 with every species of violence and outrage. 
But Serenus Granianus, the proconsul of When informed of this, the emperor addres- 
Asia, made representation to the emperor, sed an edict to the Common Council of Asia, 
that it was jiikuman and unjust to limno- denouncing capital punishment against ac- 
late men convicted of no crime, at the plea- cusers of the Christians, if they could not 
sure of a furious mob. Adrian, therefore, convict them of some crime . 7 
addressed an edict to the presidents of the 5. Marcus Antoninus, the philosopher, 
provinces, forbidding the Christians to be whom most writers extol immoderately for 
put to death unless accused in due form, his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed re- 
and convicted of olTence against the laws; peal this decree of his father, and the other 
i.e. as I apprehend, he reinstated the law laws of the preceding emperors; but he 
of Trajan . 8 Perhaps also the Apologies listened too much to the enemies of the 
for the Christians presented by Quadratus Christians and especially to the philoso- 
and Aristides, had an irdluence on the mind pliers, who accused them of the most horrid 
j of tlje emperor . 4 In this reign Bar-Cho- crimes and particularly of impiety, of fcast- 
i chebas, a pretended king of the Jews, ing on the llesh of murdered children, and 
before he was vanquished by Adrian, com- of incest. Hence no emperor after the 
mitted great outrages on the Christians, reign of Nero, inflicted greater evils and 
because they would not join his standard . 5 calamities on the Christians than this emi- 

nently wise Marcus Antoninus; nor was 

„ .. _ . . there any emperor, under whom more Apo- 

'a,?d U “e£ logics for them were drawn up, of which 
Sue above, p, 38, note 3, and Milner’s Hist, qf the Ch. those by Justin Martyr, Atlienagoras, and 
cent. il. chap. 1. vol. i. p. 153, Lund. 1827.— Mur. T-iti'in qrp still nvtnnt 8 

2 It was an ancient custom or law of the Romans, of x ‘ 1 luui, <u e ^ uu 
which many examples occur in their history, that the 

people when assembled at the public games, whether at fi Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. where 
Rome or in the provinces, might demand what they Melito tells Marcus Aurelius, that his father ^ Anton, 
pleased of the emperor or magistrates; which demands Pius) wrote to the Larisseans, the Thessalonians, the 
could not bo rejeetod. This right indeed properly be- Athenians, and to all the Greeks, not to molest the 
longed only to Roman citizens, but it was gradually as- Christians. — Schl. 

sumed and exercised by others, especially in the larger 7 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. where the 
Cities. Hence when assembled at the public games, the edict is given at length. It may also be seen in Milner, 
populace could demand the destruction of all Christians, Hist, qf the Ch. cent. ii. chap. ii. vol. i. p. 182, &c. 
or of any individuals of them whom they pleased; and the whero several pious reflections are subjoined.— It 
magistrates dared not utterly refuse these demands. — has been questioned whether this edict was issued by 
Moreover, the abominable lives and doctrines of certain Marcus Aurelius or by his father Antoninus Pius. Vale- 
heretics of this age, brought odium on the whole Chris- sius (on Kuseb. //. Red. lib. iv. cap. xiii. ) decides for the 
tian community; as we are expressly taught by Euse- former; and Mosheim ( DcReb. Christ. &c. p. 240, &c.) is 
blue. Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. vij. See Mosheim, Dc as decisive for the latter Others have little doubt that 


| Rebus Christ. &c. p. 230. — Mur. 


the whole edict is a forgery of some early Christian. 


3 See Eusebius, Hist. Reel, lib, iv, cap. ix. and Bald- For this opinion they urge that its language is not such 
win, /id Edicta Erincipum in Christianas , p. 73, &c. as the pagan emperors uniformly use, but is plainly that 
This edict Is also given by Justin Martyr, ApologA. of an eulogist of the Christians. See Nqander’a Allgern. 
sec. 68, 69. It was addressed not only to Minutius Ku chenges. vol. i. part i. p. 151, &c. — Mur. [See 
Fundanus, the successor of Serenus, but to the other also the references to several works in support of its 
governors of provinces; as we learn from Eusebius, spuriousness in Gieseler, Lehrbuch , &c. — Davidson’s 


Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. oap, xxvi. — Schl. 

4 These Apologies are mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. 


spunousness in Gieseler, Lehrbuch , #c. — Davidson s 

Trans, vol. i. pages 130, 131 R. 

Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. &o, p. 244, cbaracter- 


Eccles. lib. iv. cap. Hi. and Jerome, Epist. ad Magnum izes Marcus Antoninus as a well-disposed but supersti- 
Orat. Urbi* R<mue , Opp, tom. iv. pars 2, p, 656, ed. Bene- tious man, a great scholar, but an indifferent emperor, 
diet, and De Viris lllvutr. cap. xix. xx. — From this in- His persecutions of the Christians arose from his ne- 
dulgence of the emperor towards the Christians, arose gligence of business, his ignorance of the character of 
! the suspicion that he himself inclined to their religion. Christians and of Christianity, and from his easy cre- 
. Lampridius ,!*/ a Alcxandri Seoeri, cap. xliii. — Schl. dulity and acquiescence in the wishes of others.— His 

I , 6 Justin Martyr , Apolog. ii. p. 72, ed. Colon.; Jerome, character is also given by Milner, Hist, of the Churchy 
ue Vtrts JUustr. cap, xxi. — Schl. cent. ii. chap. iv. and very elaborately by Neandor, Kir- 
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ADVERSE EVENTS. 


0. In the first place, this emperor issued 
unjust edicts against the Christians whom 
he regarded as vain, obstinate, devoid of 
understanding, and strangers to virtue; 1 
yet the precise import of these edicts is not 
now known. In the next place, he allowed 
the judges, when Christians were accused 
of the crimes already specified by slaves 
and by the vilest of persons, to put their 
prisoners to torture ; and notwithstanding 
tlveir most steadfast denial of the charges 
alleged against them, to inflict on them ca- 
pital punishments ; for, as the laws would 
not allow the Christians to be executed 
without a crime, the judges who wished to 
condemn them had to resort to some me- 
thod of making them appear to be guilty. 
Hence under this emperor, not only were 
several very excellent men most unjustly 
put to death, among whom were Polycarp, 
the pious Bishop of Smyrna, and the cele- 
brated philosopher Justin, surnamed Mar- 
tyr 2 ; but also several Christian churches, 
especially those of Lyons and Vienne in 
France, (A.D. 177,) were by his order 
nearly destroyed and annihilated by a va- 
riety of tortures. 3 

7. Under the reign of Commodus, his 
son (A.D. 180 — 192), if we except a few 
instances of sulfering for the renunciation 
of paganism, no great calamity befel the 
Christians. 4 But when Severus was placed 
on the throne near the close of the century, 
much Christian blood was shed in Africa, 
Egypt, and other provinces. This is cer- 
tain from the testimonies of Tcrtullian, 5 


chengesch. vol. i, parti, p. 154, &c. — Mur. [Milman 
devotes an entire chapter to the elucidation of this sin- 
gular but instructive phenomenon, of the best of the 
Itoman emperors proving tho bitterest of the Christians’ 
persecutors. Ho accounts for it on several grounds 
different from those assigned by Mosheim in the text. 
IIi.it. of Chri t. vol. it. p. 15!), 

1 See Melito, as quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Ec l. lib. 

iv. cap. xxvi. 

2 The Acta Martyrii of both Polycarp and Justin 
Martyr are published by Ruinart, in his Acta martyr, 
sine era. The former also in the Pat res A postal. The 
life and martyrdom of Polycarp are the subject of the 
5th chapter of Milner’s Hist, of the Ch. century ii. vol. 
i. p. 209, &c. as those of Justin Martyr are of chap. ill. 
of the same, p. 187, &c. — Mur. 

3 See the letter of the Christians at Lyons giving 
account of this persecution, in Eusebius, Hid. Eccles. 
lib. v. cap. ii.; also in Fox, Book qf Martyrs , and in 
Milner’s Hist, of the Ch. cent. II. chap.vl. vol l p. 223, 
&c. — Mur. [Most eloquently has Milrnan epitomised 
the ancient narratives of the well-attested martyr- 
doms of Polycarp and of tho Viennese Christians. 
These were scenes which the author of the 44 Martyr of 
Antioch ” was fully prepared to depict with deep pathos. 
Hist, of Christ, vol. ii. p 184, &c. and 193, Ac .—11. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiv. and xvl. 
xviii. xix. 

ft TertulUan, Ad Scapnlam , cap. iv. and ApoUgd. cap. 

v. which show that Severus himself was, at first, favour- 
able to the Christians. But the same Apologet. cap. 
xxxv. xlix. vii. xii. xxx. xxxvii. shows that Christians 
suffered before the enactment of the laws. — Schl. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, 0 and others; and I 
those must mistake the fact who say that j 
the Christians enjoyed peace under Severus, I 
up to the time when he enacted laws ex- 
posing them to the loss of life and property, 
which was in the beginning of the next cen- 
tury; for, as the laws of tho emperors 
were not abrogated, and among these the 
edicts of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus 
were most iniquitous ; it was in the power 
of the presidents to persecute the Chris- 
tians with impunity whenever they pleased 
These calamities of the Christians near the 
end of this century, were what induced 
TertulUan to compose his Apology and some 
other works. 7 

8. It will appear less unaccountable that 
so holy a people as the Christians should 
suffer so much persecution, it' it be con- 
sidered that the patrons of the ancient su- 
perstition continually assailed them with 
their railings and accusations. These re- 
proaches and calumnies of which we have 
before spoken, are recounted by the writers j 
of the Apologies. The Christians were at- 
tacked in a book written expressly against 
them by Celsus, the philosopher, whom 
Origcn in his confutation of him repre- 
sents as an Epicurean, but whom we, for 
substantial reasons, believe to have been a 
Platonisfc of the sect of Ammonius. 8 This 
miserable sophist deals in slander, as Ori- 
gin's answer to him shows. And he docs 
not so much attack the Christians as play 
off his wit, which is not distinguished for 
elegance and refinement. Fronto, the rhe- 
torician, also made some attempts against 
the Christians; but these have perished 
with the exception of a bare mention of 
them by Minutius Felix. 9 To these may 

6 Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. ii. p. 494. — Schl. [See 
also the account of the martyrs of Soillita in Africa, 

A 1). 200, in Ruinart’s Acta Martyr. ; Baronius, Ann. 
A. I). 200; and Milner, Hist, of the Ch. vol. i. p. 302.— 
Mur. 

7 I have expressly treated of this subject in my Biss, 
de vera (date Apologetici Tertulliani d initio persecu- 
tions Severi ; which is the first essay in my Syntagma 
Biss, ad hist, eccles. pertinent. Vol i. Alton. 1743. 

ft See Mosheim’g preface to the German translation 
of Origen’s work. — Mur. [The learned Dr. Lardner 
does not think it possible that Celsus could have been of 
the sect of Ammonius ; since tho former lived and 
wrote in the second century, whereas the latter did not 
flourish before the third. And indeed we have from 
Origen himself, that he knew of two only of the name 
of Celsus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and the 
other in the reign of Adrian, and afterwards. The 
latter was the philosopher, who wrote against Christi- 
an ity. — Macl. 

9 Minutius Felix, Octamus , p. 26G, ed. Herald. [Ml- 
nucius mentions tills calumniator in two passages, 
namely, cap. x. p. 99, and cap. xxxi. p. 322 ; in the 
former of which, he calls him Cirtensis noster} implying, 
that he was of Cirta, in Africa : In the latter passage, 
he speaks of him as an orator , indicating what profes- 
sion he followed. It has been supposed by the learned, 
and not without reason, that this Fronto was Cornelius 
Fronto, the rhetorician, who instructed Marcus An 
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be added Crescens, a Cynic philosopher, | eager to injure them; and in particular did 
who thouigh he seems to have written no- 1 not cease to persecute Justin Martyr, till 
thing against the Christians, yet was very | he compassed his death 1 


j tonius In eloquence (and whose works were first pub- 
lished A D. 1816, by Ang. Malo, Frankf.-on-Mayn, in 2 
parts). So long as the Christian community was made 
up of unlearned persons, the philosophers despised 
them ; but when, in the second century, some eminent 
i philosophers became Christians, as Justin, Athenagoras, 
Pantronus, and others, who retained the name, garb, 
and mode of living of philosophers, and became teach- 
ers of youth, and while they gave a philosophical aspect, 
to Christianity, exposed the vanity of the pagan philo- 
sophy and the shameless lives of thoge addicted to it ; 
the pagan philosophers, perceiving their reputations 
and their interests to be at stake, now joined the popu- 
lace and the priests in persecuting the Christians in 


general; and they especially assailed the Christian 
philosophers with their calumnies and accusations. 
Their chief moti ve was, not the love of truth, but their 
own influence and worldly interest; just the same 
causes which had before moved the pagan priests. This 
war of the philosophers commenced in tho reign of 
Marchs Antoninus, who was himself addicted to philo- 
sophy. And it is easy to see what induced him to listen 
to his brother philosophers, and at their instigation, to 
allow the Christians to be persecuted. See Mosheiin, 
De lief). Christ. &c. p. 256, Sec.— Mur. 

I Justin Martyr, Apologia W. p. 21, ed. Oxon.; Tatian, 
Orat. contra Grcecos , p. 72, ed. Worthii. 


PART II. 

TIIE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TIIE STATE OP LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Literature, although it seemed in 
some measure to recover its former dignity 
and lustre during the reign of Trajan, 1 

j could not long retain its influence under the 
subsequent emperors, who were indisposed 
to patronize it. The most learned among 
those Roman sovereigns, Marcus Antoni- 
nus, showed favour only to the philosophers 
and especially to the Stoics ; the other arts 
and sciences he, like the Stoics, held in con- 
tempt. 2 Hence the literary productions of 
this century, among the Romans, are far in- 
rior to those of tho preceding century infe- 
elegance, brilliancy, and good taste. 

2. Yet there were men of excellent ge- 
nius among both Greeks and Romans, who 
wrote well on almost every branch of learn- 
ing then cultivated. Among the Greeks, 
Plutarch was particularly eminent. He 

i was a man of various but ill-digested learn- 
ing; and besides was tainted with the prin- 
I ciplea of the academics. Rhetoricians, 

[ sophists, and grammarians had schools in 
j all the more considerable towns of the Ro- 
! man empire, in which they pretended to 
train up youth for public life, by various 
exercises and declamations. But those edu- 
I cated in these schools were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display, rather than truly 
I eloquent, wise, and competent to transact 
business. Hence the sober and considerate 
looked with contempt on the education 
acquired in the schools of these teachers. 
There were two public academies ; one at | 


l Pliny, EpistoUe, lib. ill. Ep. xvlli. pag. 234, 235, ed. ! 
Cortli et Longolil. i 

* M. Antoninus, Meditationes , or, Ad te ipsum. lib. i. 
see. 7, pag. 3, 4 ; sec. 17, p. 17, ed. Lips. 


Rome founded by Adrian, in which all the 
sciences were taught but especially juris- 
prudence ; the other at Bery tus in Phoeni- 
cia, in which jurists were principally edu- 
cated. 3 

3. Many philosophers of all the different 
sects flourished at this time ; but to enume- 
rate them belongs rather to other works 
than to this. 4 The Stoic sect had the honour 
of embracing two great men, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, the emperor, and Epictetus. 5 But 
each of these men had more admirers than 
disciples and followers; nor were the Stoics, 
according to history, held in the highest 
estimation in this age. There were larger 
numbers in the schools of the Platonists ; 
among other reasons because they were less 
austere, and their doctrines were more in 
accordance with the popular notions respect- 
ing the gods. But no sect appears to have 
numbered more adherents than the Epicu- 
reans, whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
careless, and voluptuous life. 6 

4. Near the close of this century a new 
philosophical sect suddenly started up, 

3 M. Antoninus, Meditationes , or. Ad se ipsum , lib. i. 
wo. 7, 10, 17, pag. 4, 7, 16, ed. Lips. 

4 Justin Martyr, Vial, cum Trypho. Opp . p. 218, Sec. 
Many of the philosophers of this age are mentioned by 
M. Antoninus, Meditat. or, Ad se ipsum, lib. i. 

5 Concerning M. Antoninus, see Brucker’s Hist. 
Crit. Philos, tom. il. p. 578 ; and for Epictetus, ibid, 
p. 568. — Schl. St&udlin, Gesch, der Moralphilos. p. 
265, Sec. treats of M. Antoninus ; and ibid. p. 260, &c. 
of Epictetus. — Mur. [Ritter has also treated of the 
state of philosophy among the Romans, and especially 
Epictetus and Antoninus. See his Hist, of Ancient 
Philosophy , Morrison's Transl. vol. iv. p. 75 to 227. 
It is to be regretted that the Gcschichte der Christl. Philo- 
ophie by the same scholar, four volumes of which have 
been published at Hamburg, has not yet been rendered 
accessible .to the English reader. The last volume 
comes down to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
where he closes his survey of the mediaeval systems of 


[philosophy and theology. — H. 
» 4 Lucian, Pseudomantis , opt 


Opp* tom. 1. p. 763. 
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which in a short time prevailed over a lar^e 
part of the Roman empire, and not only 
nearly swallowed up the other sects but 
likewise did immense injury to Christianity. 1 
Esxypt was its birth-place and particularly 
Alexandria, which for a long time Had been 
the seat of literature and every science. Its 
followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet 
they did not follow Plato implicitly, but 
collected from all systems whatever seemed 
to coincide with their own views. And the 
ground of their preference for the name of 
Platonics was, that they conceived Plato 
had treated more correctly than any of the 
others, that most important branch of phi- 
losophy which treats of God and those 
things which are placed beyond the cogni- 
zance of the senses. 

5. That controversial spirit in philosophy 
whidh obliged every one to swear allegiance 
to the dogmas of his master, was now dis- 
appif)vcd by the more wise. Hence, among 
loveis of truth and men of moderation, a 
new I class of philosophers had grown up in 
Egypt, who avoided altercation and a sec- 
tarian spirit, and who professed simply to 
folloir truth, gathering up whatever was 
! accordant with it in all the philosophic 
schools. They assumed therefore the name 
| of Eclectics. But although these philoso- 
phers Were really the partisans of no sect, 
i it appears from a variety of testimonies, 

1 that tljey much preferred Plato, and em- 
i braced hiost of his dogmas concerning God, 
the btfman soul, and the universe. 2 

1 Ojjf This philosophy was adopted by such 
! oLf/ie learned at Alexandria as wished to 
be accounted Christians, and yet to retain 
the name, the garb, and the rank of phiio- 
plicrs. In particular all those who in this 
century presided in the schools of the Chris- 
tians at Alexandria — Athenagoras, Panfae- 
nus, and Clemens Alexandrinus — are said to 
; have approved of it. 3 These men were per- 

! i Soe Mosheim’s Commentat. dn turbnta “per recen - 
tioret Platonicos ecclesia in his Syntagma Diss. ad 
\ hist, eccles. pertinent, vol. i. p. 85, &c.; and Brucker’s 
Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 162, &c. — Schl. [And, 

! on the contrary, Keil, Exercitat. xviii. De Doctoribus 
j veteris eccles. culpd corruptee per Platonicas sententias 
theologies , liberandis -, Lips. 1793 — 1807, 4to. — Mur. 

2 See Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 189, 
&c. — Schl. 

3 The title and dignity of philosopher so much de- 
lighted those good men that when made presbyters, 
they would not abandon the philosopher’s cloak and 
dress. See Origen’s letter to Eusebius, Opp. tom. i. p. 
2, ed. De la Rue ; [Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho. 
ihitium . For proof that Pantsenus studied philosophy, 
see Orlgen, in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib vi. cap, xix. 
Jerome, De Scriptor. Illudr. cap. xx. The proficiency 
of Athenagoras in philosophy, appears from his Apo- 
logy, and his Essay on the Resurrection . That Cle- 
mens Alex, was much addicted to philosophy, is very 
evident; see his Stromata , passim — Conoerning the 
Alexandrian Christian school, see Conringius, Antiqui - 
fates dca&emlca. p 29; Schmidt, Dist. prefixed to 

suaded that true philosophy, the great and 
most salutary gift of God, lay in scattered 
fragments among all the sects of philoso- 
phers ; and therefore that it was the duty 
of every wise man, and especially of a Chris- 
tian teacher, to collect those fragments from 
all quarters, and to use them for the defence 
of religion and the confutation of impiety. 
Yet this selection of opinions did not pre- 
vent their regarding Plato as wiser than all; 
others, and as having advanced sentiments] 
concerning God, the soul, and spiritual: 
things, very accordant with the principles! 
of Christianity. 4 | 

7. This [Eclectic] mode of philosophising 
received some modification, when Ammo- 
nius Saccas at the close of the century, 
with great applause opened a school at] 
Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that 
sect which is called the New Platonic. This] 
man was born and educated a Christian, 
and perhaps made pretensions to Christi-j 
anity all his life. 5 Being possessed of great 
fertility of genius as well as eloquence, he 

Hyperii Libellum de Catechesi ; Aulisius, Delle Scuole 
Sucre , lib. ii. cap. i. ii. xxi.; Langernack, Histories Cate- 
nhismorum, par. i. p. 86. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ . 1 
&c. p. 273, See . — Mur. [See Guerike, Comment, de 
Sc.hola eyiee AUxand. floruit Catec/u tica Halle, 1824,! 
1825. M. Matter of Strasburg has published a work 
on the Alexandrian school ; but, although learned and 
valuable, it refers very briefly to the Christian Cate- 
chetical school there v It is entitled. Histoire de l' Ecole 
d' Alexandria compared eiux princi pales eroles contempo- 
raines. Paris, 1840-4, 2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo. — R. 

4 Soe Mosheim, De Rebus Christ, ante C. M. p. 276, 
&c. — Mur. 

5 The history of the philosopher Arnmonius is in- 
volved in great obscurity. All that could bo gathered 
from antiquity respecting him, is given by Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Philos, torn. ii. p 205. See also Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grecca, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. Whether Arnmonius 
continued a professed Christian or apostatteed, ha 9 
been much debated. Porphyry, wno studied under Plo- 
tinus, a disciple of Arnmonius (as quoted by Eusebius, 1 
Ilist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xix.) says, he was born of 
Christian parents, but when he came to mature years 
embraced the religion of the laws ; i. e. the pagan reli- 
gion. Eusebius taxes Porphyry with falsehood in this; ; 
and says that Arnmonius continued a Christian till his 
death, as appears from his books, one of which was on 
the accordance of Moses with Jesus Christ. Jerome, 
De Script. Illustr. cap. lv. says nearly the same. Vale- 
sius, Bayle, Basnage, and Mosheim (when he wrote his 
essay De Ecclesia turbata per recentiores Platonicos). 
agreed with Eusebius and Jerome. But when he wrote 
his Commentarii de Reb. Christ, he fell in with the 
opinion of Fabricius, Brucker, and others (and which 
is now the general opinion), that Eusebius and Jerome 
confounded Arnmonius the philosopher, with another 
Arnmonius, the reputed author of a harmony of the 
Gospels and other works ; because it can hardly be sup- 
posed this enthusiastic admirer of philosophy would 
have found time or inclination for composing such 
books. Besides, it is said that Arnmonius the phlio-j 
sopher published no books. Still the question remains, ' 
what were the religious character and creed* of this 
philosopher in his maturer years ? Mosheim thinks it 
probable that he did not openly renounce Christianity, ■ 
but endeavoured to accommodate himself to the feelings 
of all parties; and therefore he was claimed by both 
pagans and Christians. Hence, if he was a Christian, 
he was a very inconsistent one and did much Injury to 
its cause. See Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. Ac. p. 
281. — Mur. 
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undertook to bring all systems of philosophy 
and religion into harmony, or attempted to 
teach a philosophy by which all philoso- 
phers and the men of all religions, the 
Christian not excepted, might unite and 
hold fellowship. And here especially lies 
j the difference between this new sect and the 
i Eclectic philosophy which had before flou- 
rished in Egypt ; for the Eclectics held that 
there was a mixture of good and bad, true 
and false, in all the systems; and therefore 
they selected out of all, what appeared to 
them consonant with reason and rejected 
the rest. But Ammonius held that all sects 
professed one and the same system of truth, 
with only some dilFerence in the mode of' 
stating it, and some minute difference in 
their conceptions ; so that by means of suita- 
ble explanations, they might with little 
difficulty be brought into one body. 1 More- 
over he held this new and singular prin- 
ciple, that the prevailing religions and the 
Christian also, must be understood and ex- 
plained according to this common philoso- 
phy of all the sects, and that the fables of 
the vulgar pagans and their priests, as well 
as the interpretations of the disciples of 
Christ, ought to be separated from their 
respective religions. 

8. The grand object of Ammonius, to bring 
all sects and religions into harmony, required 
him to do much violence to the sentiments 
and opinions of all parties, philosophers, 
priests, and Christians, and particularly by 
allegorical interpretations, to remove very 
many impediments out of his way. The 
manner in which he prosecuted his object, 
appears in the writings of his disciples and 
adherents which have came down to us in 
great abundance. To make the arduous 
work more easy, he assumed that philoso- 
phy was first produced and nurtured among 
the people of the East ; that it was incul- 
cated among the Egyptians by Iiermes, 2 
and thence passed to the Greeks; that it 
was a little obscured and deformed by the 
disputatious Greeks ; but still that by Plato, 
the best interpreter of the principles of 
Hermes and of the ancient oriental sages, it 
was preserved for the most part entire and 
uncorrupted; that the religions received by 
the various nations of the world were not 
inconsistent with this most ancient philo- 
sophy ; yet it had most unfortunately hap- 


l The views of this sect arc very clearly expressed by 
Julian, who was a great devotee of this philosophy, 

Orat. vl. contra Cynicot, Opp. p. 184. — Schl. 

a This appears from the writings of all his followers, 

Plotinus, Proclus, Porphyry, Damascius, and others. 

And the learned, not without reason, conjecture that 
all the works of Hermes and Zoroaster, which we now 
have, originated in the schools of these new Platonics. 


pened, that what the ancients taught by 
symbols and fictitious stories in the manner 
of the orientals, had been understood liter- 
ally by the people and the priests; and 
thus the agents of divine providence, those 
demons whom the supreme Lord of all had 
placed over the various parts of our world, 
had erroneously been converted into gods 
and had been worshipped with many vaiu 
ceremonies; that therefore the public reli 
gions of all nations should be corrected bj 
this ancient philosophy; and that it was the 
sole object of Christ to set bounds to the 
reigning superstition, and correct the errors 
which had crept into religion, but not to 
abolish altogether the ancient systems. 3 

9. To these assumptions he added the 
common doctrines of the Egyptians (among 
whom he was born and educated), concern- 
ing the universe and the Deity as consti- 
tuting one great whole [Pantheism 4 ], con- 
cerning the eternity of the world, the nature 
of the soul, providence, and the government 
of this world by demons, and other received 
doctrines, all of which he considered as true 
and not to be called in question. For it is 
most evident that the ancient philosophy 
of the Egyptians, which they pretended to 
have learned from Hermes, was the basis of 
the New Platonic or Ammonian ; and the 
book of Jambliehus, JDe Mystcriis JEgijp- 
tiorurn, in particular makes this evident. 
In the next place, with these Egyptian no- 
tions he united the Platonic philosophy ; 
which he accomplished with little difficulty, 
by distorting some of the principles of Plato 
and putting a false construction on his lan- 
guage. 5 Finally, the dogmas of the other 
sects he construed, as far as was possible, 
by artifice, ingenuity, and the aid of alle- 
gories, into apparent coincidence with these 
Egyptian and Platonic principles. 

10. To tin’s Egyptiaeo-Platonic philoso- 
phy, this ingenious man and fanatic joined 


3 Jambliehus, l)e Mystcriis JEgyptiomm, lib. i. cap. 

4 On this principle the whole philosophy of the an- j 
cicnt Egyptians was founded; and on it Ammonius 
erected his« system. The book which goes under tho j 
title of llemu-tis Trismegisti Sermo de Natura Deorum , j 
ad dsclepiutn, which is extant In Latin among the 
works of Apuleius, the supposed translator, is evidenco i 
of this fact. See also Eusebius, Prccparatio Evangel, j 
lib. iii. cap. be, and Mosheim's notes on Cud worth's I 
Intellectual System, vol. i. p. 404, &c. And the same 
fundamental principle is assumed by Plotinus, Proclus, ! 
Simplicius, Jambliehus, and all tho New Platonics. 
See for example, Porphyry, in his Life qf Plotinus , cap. 
ii. p. 94. — Schl. 

r o The principle of the Ammonian and Egyptian phil- 
osophy, that God and the world constitute one tndi~ 
visible tchole, it cost him much labour to reduoe to har- 1 
mony with the system of Plato ; who, as we learn from 1 
his Timceus, taught the external existence of matter 
as a substance distinct from God. $ee Proclus on the 
Timceus of Plato. — Schl. 
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a system of moral discipline apparently of 
high sanctity and austerity. He indeed 
permitted the common people to live ac- 
cording to the laws of their country and 
the dictates of nature ; but he directed the 
wise, by means of contemplation, to elevate 
their souls, the direct offspring of God, 
above all earthly things ; and to weaken 
and emaciate their bodies, which were hos- 
tile to the liberty of their souls, by means 
of hunger, thirst, labour, and other auste- 
rities; 1 so that they might in the present 
life attain to communion with the Supreme 
Being, and ascend after death active and 
unencumbered to the universal Parent, and 
be for ever united with him. And these 
! precepts Ammoni us, who was born and 
educated among Christians, was accustomed 
to beautify and ennoble by forms of expres- 
sion borrowed from the sacred Scriptures ; 
and hence these forms of expression occur 
abundantly in the writings of his followers. 2 
To this austere discipline ho superadded 
the art of so improving that power of the 
soul which conceives the images of things, 
that it was capable of seeing the demons, 
and of performing many wonderful things 
by their assistance. Ilis followers called 
this art Theurgy. 3 Yet this art was not 
cultivated by all the philosophers of Am- 
moni us’s school, but only by the more emi- 
nent. 4 

1 1 . That the prevailing religions, and 
particularly the Christian, might not appear 
irreconcilable with his system, Ammoni us 
first turned the whole history of the pagan 
gods into allegory, 5 and maintained that 
those whom the vulgar and the priests 
honoured with the title of gods, were only 

1 See Porphyry, De Abstinentui , lib.. 1. cap. xxvii. 
&c. pages 22 — 34. — Schl. 

V See examples in Hieroelos on the Golden Versos of 
Pythagoras ; and in Simplicius and Jamblichus. See 
also Mosheim’s Dias, de studio Ethnicorum Christiunoa , 
imitnndi, in vol i. of his Diss. ad Hist. Eccles. pertinent. 
p. 321.— Schl. 

3 This worthless science is very similar to what has 
been called allowable magic, and which is distinguished 
from necromancy or unlawful magic. It was undoubt- 
edly of Egyptian origin. As the Egyptians imagined 
the whole world to bo full of good and evil spirits, they 
might easily be lead to suppose there must be some 
way to secure the favour of these demons. See Augus- 
tine, De Cioit. Dei , lib. x. cap. ix. Opp. tom. ix. p. 187. 
— Schl. [“ Theurgy is the science of the Gods and the 
various classes of superior spirits, of their appearing to 
men, and their operations ; and the art , by certain acts, 
habits, words, and symbols, of moving the Gods to im- 
part to men secrets which surpass the powers of reason, 
to lay open the future to them, and become visible to 
them. So it is described in the book which bears the 
name of Jamblichus, De Mysteriis JEeyptiorum. Ub. i. 
cap. xxvi. xxix.” St&udlln, Gesch. dc-r Moralphilos . p, 
402, &c .— Mur. 

4 See, concerning the moral system of the new Pla- 
tonics in all its material parts, Sttiudlin, Gesch. dcr 
Moral phil. p. 435, &c. — Mur. 

b See for example, Porphyry, De Antro Xyrnphar . 
apud Homcrum, De Styge , &c .— Schl. 

the ministers of God to whom some homage 
might and should be paid, yet short of the 
superior homage which was due to the Su- 
preme God; 0 and then he acknowledged 
that Christ was an extraordinary man, the 
friend of God and an admirable Theurge. 7 
But he 4fcnied that Christ aimed wholly to 
suppress the worship of tlio demons, being 
ministers of divine providence ; that, on 
the contrary, he only sought to wipe away 
the stains contracted by the ancient reli- 
gions, 8 but his disciples had corrupted and 
vitiated the system of their master. 9 

12. This new species of philosophy, im- 
prudently adopted by Origen and other 
Christians, did irmnenso harm to Christi- 
anity. For it led the teachers of it to in- 
volve in philosophic obscurity many parts 
of our religion, which were in themselves 
plain and easy to be understood ; and to 
add to the precepts of the Saviour not a few 
things, of which not a word can be found 
in the holy Scriptures. It also produced that 
gloomy set of men called mystics ; whose 
system, if divested of its Platonic notions 
respecting the origin and nature of the soul, 
will be a lifeless and senseless corpse. It 
laid a foundation too for that indolent 
mode of life which was afterwards adopted 
by many, and particularly by numerous 
tribes of monks; and it recommended to 
Christians various foolish and useless rites 
suited only to nourish snj)crstition, no small 

6 Orosius, tlistoria, lib. vi. cap. i. pages 361, 365. 
— Schl. 

7 It cannot be denied that tho sect of Ammonius em- 
braced some who were enemies of Christ and the 
Christians. The emperor Julian and some others, are 
proof of this. Hut Ammonius himself honoured Christ. 
And Augustine contended against some philosophers of 
his time, who, as followers of Ammonius, honoured 
Christ yet maintained that the Christians had corrupted 
his doctrine ; Do Consensu Enangelistamm , Opp. tom. 
iii. par. ii. lib. i. cap. vi. sec. 11, p. 5; and cap. viii. 
sec. 14, p. 6; and cap. xv. p. 8. — Schl. 

8 Augustlno, De Consensu Evangel, lib. i. cap. xvi. 
p. 8; and cap. xxiv. p. 18. Yet they admitted that 
Christ abolished the worship of certain demons of an 
inferior order, and enjoined upon men to pray to tho 
celestial Gods, and especially to the Supremo God. This 
is evident from a passage of Porphyry quoted by Augus- 
tine, De Civit. Dei, lib. xix. cap. xxiii. sec. 4. Opp. 
tom. vii. p. 430. — Schl. 

9 What we have stated in these sections respecting 
tho doctrines of Ammonius, we have collected from the 
books and discussions of his followers, who are called 
Neio Platonics. Ammonius himself left no writings ; 
and he forbade his followers to publish his doctrines, 
but they did not obey him. See Porphyry, Vita Plotini , 
cap. iii. p. 97, cd. Fahricii, lib. iv. IHbhoth. Grcoca. 
Yet there can lie no doubt, that all we have stated was 
invented by Ammonius himself, whom the whole family 
of the New Platonics constantly affirm to have been 
the author of their philosophy. [Mosheim, In his 
Comment, de Reb. Christ, ante C.M. sec. 27 — 32, pages 
280 — 298, has given a more full account of Am- 
monius and his doctrines, and has carefully cited 
his chief authorities ; but the substance of his state- 
ments is contained in the preceding sections, and his 
most important authorities are referred to in the notes 
of Schlegel, which are all here preserved.— Mur. 
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part of which wc see religiously observed by 
many even to the present day. And finally, 
it alienated the minds of many in the fol- 
lowing centuries from Christianity itself, 
and produced a heterogeneous species of 
religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic 
principles combined. And who is able to 
enumerate all the evils and in jurious effects 
which arose from this new philosophy — or, 
if you please, from this attempt to recon- 
cile true and false religions with each other? 

13. The number of learned men among 
the Christians, which was small in the pre- 
ceding century, was larger in this. And 
yet we scarcely find among them rhetori- 
cians, sophists, and orators. Most of those 
who obtained some reputation among them 
by their learning, were philosophers ; and 
they, as already stated, followed the prinei- 

S iles of the Eclectics, although they preferred 
Mato to all others. But all Christians were 
not agreed as to the utility of learning and 
philosophy. Those who were initiated into 
the mysteries of philosophy, wished that 
many, and especially such as aspired to the 
office of pastors and teachers, might apply 
themselves to the study of human wisdom, 
so that they might confute the enemies of 
truth with more effect, and teach and in- 
struct others with more success. But a great 
majority thought otherwise; they wished to 
banish all reasoning and philosophy out of the 
church, for they feared that learning might 
injure piety. At this time, therefore, broke 
out that war between faith and reason, re- 
ligion and philosophy, devotion and intellect, 
which has been protracted through all suc- 
ceeding centuries down to our own times, 
and which we by all our efforts cannot 
easily terminate. By degrees, those ob- 
tained the ascendancy who thought that 
philosophy and erudition were profitable, 
rather than hurtful, to religion and piety; 
and laws were at length established that 
no person entirely illiterate and unlearned, 
should be admitted to the office of teacher 
in the church. Yet the vices of the philoso- 
phers and learned men, among other causes, 
prevented the opposite party from ever being 
destitute of patrons and advocates. Ample 
proof of this will be found in the history of 
the following centuries. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The form of church government which 
began to exist in the preceding century, was 
in this more carefully established and con- 
firmed in, all its parts. One president or 


bishop presided over each church. He was 
created by the common suffrage of the whole 
people. With the presbyters for his council, 
whose number was not fixed, it was his busi- 
ness to watch over the interests of the whole 
church, and to assign to each presbyter his 
station. Subject to the bishop and the pres- 
byters, were the servants or deacons who 
were divided into certain classes, because 
all the duties which the interests of the 
church required, could not well be attended 
to by them all. 

2. During a great part of this century 
all the churches continued to be, as at first, 
independent of each other, or were con- 
nected by no associations or confederations. 1 
Each church was a kind of little state go- 
verned by its own laws, which were enacted 
or at least sanctioned by the people. But 
in process of time, all the Christian churches 
within the same province united and formed 
a sort of larger society or state ; and in the 
manner of confederated republics, held their 
conventions at stated times, and deliberated 
therein for the common advantage of the 
whole body. This custom first arose among 
the Greeks, with whom a [political] confe- 
deration of cities and the consequent con- 
ventions of their several delegates, had 
been long known ; and afterwards when its 
utility was seen the custom extended through 
all Christian churches. 2 These conventions 

1 Yet by ancient custom peculiar respect was paid 
to the ehurchos founded and governed by the apostles 
themselves ; and such churches were appealed to in 
controversies on points of doctrine, as most likely to 
know what the apostles had taught. See Irena-us, Adv. 
Iheres. lib. iii. cap. Hi, and Tortullian, De Prescript, 
adv. Uteres, cap. xxxvi. Thus Mosheim, De lleb. 
Christ , Sec. p. 258. — Mur. 

2 Tortullian, De Jej units, cap. xiii. p. 711. [where wc 
have this very important statement : Aguntur preeterea 
per Ortedas , ilia certis in locis Concilia ex ttniversis 
ecclesiis , per quas ct altiora qtueque in commune true - 
tantur , et ipsa repreesentatio to tins nominis Christiani 
magrul yenera (tone celebratur. From this passage of 
Tortullian which was written near the beginning of the 
third century, Mosheim {De Rebus Christ. &c. p. 266, 
Sec.) infers: 1 . That provincial councils had not then been 
held in Africa, nor anywhere except among the Greeks; 
2. That councils were considered as human institutions, 
and as acting only by human authority. 3. That the 
provincial councils were held always iii the same place 
— certis in locis. 4. That they did not interfere with 
the private concerns of individual churches, which were 
left to their own management ; but conferred only on 
greater matters, or such as were of common interest — 
altiora— tractantur. 5. That the attending bishops acted 
as representatives qf their churches , and not as men 
clothed with authority from heaven, by virtue of their 
office — repraisimtatio t otitis nominis Christiani. From 
Greece, the custom of meeting in councils extended 
into Syria and Palestine. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. 
cap. xxiii. We have no certain accounts of ant/ coun- 
cils till after the second century. The earliest of which 
we have authentic notice, were those which deliberated 
concerning the Montanists, about A. D. 170 or 173. 
(Euseb. H.E. vol. 16) and the next were those assem- 
bled to consider the proper time for Easter. (Euseb. 
H. E. vol. 23). AH these councils are placed by Euse- 
bius under the reign of Commodus, or A. I). 180 — 192. 
In the third century councils became frequent. Pro- 
vincial councils were now held, perhaps throughout the 
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of delegates from the several churches as- 
sembled for deliberation, were called by the 
Greeks, Synods, and by the Latins, Coun- 
cils; and the laws agreed upon in them 
were called canons or rules. 

3. These councils, of which no vestige 
appears before the middle of this century, 
changed nearly the whole form of the church. 
For in the first place, the ancient rights 
and privileges of the people were very much 
abridged by them ; and on the other hand, 
the influence and authority of the bishops 
were not a little augmented. At first, the 
bishops did not deny that they were merely 
the representatives of their churches, and 
that they acted in the name of the people; 
but by little and little they made higher 
pretensions, and maintained that power was 
given them by Christ himself to dictate 
rules of faith and conduct to the people. In 
the next place, the perfect equality and 
parity of all bishops, which existed in the 
early times, these councils gradually sub- 
verted ; for it was necessary that one of 
the confederated bishops of a province 
should be intrusted with some authority 
and power in those conventions over the 
others ; and hence originated the preroga- 
tives of Metropolitans. And lastly, when 
the custom of holding these councils had 
extended over the Christian world, and the 
universal church had acquired the form of 
a vast republic composed of many lesser 
ones, certain chief men were to be placed 
over it in different parts of the world, in 
order to preserve the coherence of the whole 
body. Hence came Patriarchs, and ulti- 
mately a Prince of Patriarchs, the Roman 
Pontiff. 

4. No small honour and profit accrued 
to the whole order of men who conducted | 
the affairs of the church, from the time they 
succeeded in persuading the people to re- 
gard them as successors of the Jewish 
priests. This took place not long after the 
reign of Adrian, when upon the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all 
hope of seeing their commonwealth restored. 


Christian world ; and special councils were called as 
occasion required. Originally theso councils had no 
Jurisdiction, but were mere conventions of delegates, 
met to consider and agree upon matters of common 
concern. But they soon began to claim power, to 
enact and enforce laws, and to hear and decide contro- 
versies. And the bishops, instead of appearing as the 
representatives of their churches, claimed authority 
from Christ to bind and control the churches. See 
Ziegler, on the origin of Synods, in Henkens, Nerzen. 
Magazin, voi. i. No. L; Planck’s Geschichte der christl. 
kirchl. Gesellschafts - Verfattung, period ii. chap. v. vol. 
i. p. 90, &c.; Walch, Historic der Kirchenoersamml. 
In trod. sec. 3, 4, and b. i, chap. i. sec. ii. p. 82, &c. 
chap. iii. p. 118, &c.; Bingham, Originet Eccles. vol. 
vii. p. 45, &c.; and King, Constitution, Sfc. of the Prim- 
itive Church, chap. viii. — Mur. 


The bishops now wished to be thought to 
correspond with the high priests of the 
J ew§ ; the presbyters were said to come in 
place of the priests ; and the deacons in that 
of the Levites. Those who first drew this 
parallel between offices so totally different, 
probably made the misrepresentation not 
so much from design as from ignorance. 
But this idea being once introduced and 
approved, among other errors resulting 
ffom it I shall mention only this, that it 
established a wider difference between the 
teachers and the taught, than accords with 
the nature of the Christian religion. 1 

5. Among the doctors of this century 
whose writings rendered them particularly 
famous in after ages, was Justin Martyr, a 
converted philosopher, who had dipped into 
nearly every sect in philosophy. He was 
pious and possessed considerable learning, 
but ho was sometimes an incautious dis- 
putant, and was ignorant of ancient history. 
We have among other works of his two 
Apologies for the Christians, which are 
justly held in great estimation. 2 Irenseus, j 


\ This comparison of Christian teachers with the 
Jewish priesthood, among other consequences, led the 
former to lay claim to tithes and first-fruits ; of which 
we And mention before the times of Constantine. Per- 
haps a desire to increase their revenues, which were both 
small and precarious, Jed some of the bishops to 
apply Jewish law to the Christian church. That they 
claimed first-fruits as of divine right in this century, 
is clear from lrenams, Contra Ha-res. lib. lv. cap. xvil. 
and xxxiv. That tithes were not yet claimed, at least 
in the Latin church, appears from the latter of these 
passages in Ircn;ous ; yet in the Greek and oriental 
churches, tithes began to bo claimed earlier than among 
the Latins ; and probably in this second century, for 
the Greek writers of the third century and the J pos- 
tal ic Constitutions (which seem to contain the eccle- 
siastical laws of the Greek church) mention tithes as a 
thing then well known. See Mosheim, De Ileb. Christ . 
Ac. p. 271. — Mur. 

2 Justin Martyr was the son of Priscus, and grand- 
son of Bacchius, pagan Grecians settled at. Flavla Nea- 
polis (Naplous), the ancient Sichem in Samaria. See 
Apolog . .. cap. i. ile had successive masters in philo- 
sophy, Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and lastly Pla- 
tonic. He travelled much and was very eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and especially respecting the 
Divine Being. When about 23 years old, as is conjec- 
tured, and about A.D. 137, he was converted to Chris- 
tianity, in consequence of being directed by an aged 
Christian to go to the Bible as the source of true philo- 
sophy. He afterwards spent most of his time at Rome ; 
where he lived as a Christian philosopher and devoted 
all his talents to the furtherance of the gospel. At last, 
A.D. 1G4 or 167, he suffered martyrdom, one Crescens, 
a pagan philosopher, being his accuser, and on the 
simple charge of his being a Christian. His writings 
are numerous, erudite, all of them theological, and all 
of a polemic character. His style is harsh and inelegant, 
his temper is ardent and decisive, and his arguments 
and opinions not always satisfactory. Yet being the 
first of the learned divines and a very zealous and 
active Christian, he merits our particular attention. 
His life and writings are described by Eusebius, Hitt. 
Eccl. lib. iv. cap xi. xii. xvi. xviii.; Jerome, Descriptor. 
Illustr. cap. xxiii. ; Photius, Biblioth. ccxxxii. and 
others among the ancients; and by Cave, Du Pin, 
Longerue, Maran, Milner ( Hist qf the Ch, vol, i. p 
1 87, &c.), and others among the moderns. About A D. 
140, he composed two learned treatises against the 
pagans, Cohortatio ad Grcecot, and Oratio ad Grcecos 
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bishop of Lyons in France, whose only re- 
maining writings are his five Books against 
Heresies ; which though preserved only in 
a Latin translation from the original Greek, 
are a splendid monument of antiquity. 1 


About A.D. 150, or, as some think ten or twelve years 
earlier, Justin presented his. earliest or long Apology 
for the Christians to the Emperor Antoninus Pius : 
and a little before his death or after A.D. 160, his other 
Apology , an imperfect copy of which is improperly 
called his first Apology. Besides the four works now 
mentioned Justin wrote a book, De Monarchies Dei, 
proving the Divine unity in opposition to polytheism, 
by testimonies from the Old Testament and likewise 
from pagan writers. The latter part of tho book is pre- 
j served. Against tho Jews ho composed in the latter 
part of his life, his Dialogic* cum Try phono Jucheo. lie 
defends Christianity against the Jews, chielly by argu- 
ments from the ancient prophecies and types of Christ 
in the Old Testament. Ho also wrote a* book against 
Marcion and another against all the heresies ; both of 
which are unfortunately lost. So are his book concern- 
ing the soul (in which he collected the opinions of the 
philosophers on that subject), and his book entitled, 
E suites. There are several other works now extant 

under his name, which are either doubted or denied to 
be his. Justin's works make a considerable folio vo- 
lume. The best edit ion is the Benedictine, by Prudent. 
Maran. Paris, 1742. Thirlby's ed. of the Dialogue , 
Lond. 1722, folio, is good. The two Apologies , with 
those of Tertullian and Minutius Felix, are given in 
English by Reeve. Lond. 1707, 2 vols. 8vo. — Mur. 
[The best translation is that by Chevailler, uhi supra. 
Camb. 1833. His Exhortation to the Greeks has been 
translated into English by Moses. Aberd. 1757, 8vo; 
and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew , by Brown, 
Lond. 1755, 2 vols. 8vo, republished in one volume, 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1846. The student ought also to consult 
Bishop Kaye’s Account qf the Writings and Opinions qf 
Justin Martyr, 2d edit. Lond. 1836; and particularly 
Semiseh’s Justin Mart yr , &c. translated by By land, in 
Nos. 41 and 42 of the Edin. liib. Cab. 1843.—/?. 

1 I mucus w ho was active during the last half of this 
century, was horn and educated in Asia Minor under 
Polycarp and Papins. About A.D. 1 50, Pothinus and 
others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and Vienne in 
France ; and Iremeus, then a voung man, is supposed 
to have been one of those missionaries. He remained 
a presbyter till the death of Pothinus, A.D. 177, when 
ho succeeded him in the episcopal chair at Lyons, which 
ho filled till about A.D. 202, the time of his martyrdom. 
While a presbyter he was sent to Rome by his church, 
concerning the affair of Montanus. Ho is supposed to 
have composed the letter written in the name of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, giving the graphic ac- 
count of their persecution in A.D. 177. lie likewise took 
an active partin the controversy respecting Easter, A.D. 
196; and wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, on the sul>- 
ject ; and also to the presbyter Blastus, who was de- 
posed at Rome during that contest. Eusebius has also 
preserved part of a letter of his to Florinus, an apostate 
to Gnosticism, with whom Iremeus had been intimate 
in his youth. Some other small works of his are men- 
tioned by the ancients. See Kusobius, Hist. Eccl. lib. 
v. cap. xv. xx. xxiv. xxvi ; Jerome, De Scriptor. illustr. 
cap. xxxv.; but the great work of Iremeus is his exami- 
nation and confutation of the nrtsnamed (yveot ns) 
knowledge in fivo books, commonly called IJbrt contra 
Hcereses. The work is altogether polemic, and is di- 
rected particularly against Valentinus; yet so as to be 
a confutation of all tho Gnostics, and a defence of the 
catholic faith against most of the heretics of that age. 
The book contains much information respecting the 
early heretics, their origin, sentiments, and characters ; 
also respecting tho state of theological science in that 
age, the doctrines generally received and taught, and 
the manner of stating and defending them. But un- 
fortunately the original Greek is lost, except the ex- 
tracts preserved by Eusebius, Epiphanius, and others ; 
and the Latin translation which is very ancient, is 
extremely barbarous and sometimes scarcely intelligi- 
ble. Irenscus was an ardent and sincere Christian, and 
a discreet and amiable man. He possessed considera- 


Athenagoras was no contemptible philoso- 
pher, and his Apology for the Christians 
and his treatise on the Resurrection of the 
body, display both learning and genius. 2 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, has left us 
three books addressed to one Autolycus 
ir. defence of Christianity, which are erudite 
but not well-digested. 8 Clemens Alexan- 


ble learning and influence; but his mind does not 
appear to have been one of the highest order. As an 
interpreter of Scripture, like all the early fathers lie 
wras too fond of tracing allegories ; and as a theologian, 
few of the moderns will account him entirely correct 
in principle or perfectly conclusive in his reasonings. 
See, concerning his life and writings. Cave, Du I in, 
Massuot (the editor of his works), the Acta So tutor. 
tom. v. June, p. 335; llistoire litteraire de la France, 
tome i. p. 51; and Milner, Hist, qf the Ch. century iii. 
Chap. i. vol. i. p. 269. The best editions of his works 
aro by Grabc, Lond. 1702, fol.; and the Benedictine, by 
Massuet, Paris, 1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tom. fol. — 
Mur. [The English reader may consult Beaven’s 
Account qf the Life and Writings qf Iremeus, Lond. 
1841, 8vo, which though a somewhat ambitious imita- 
tion of Bishop Kaye’s works, is far inferior and causes 
one to regret that so excellent and interesting a subject 
had not fallen into the hands of a more learned and 
impartial inquirer. — H. 

2 Athcnagoras, one of the most elegant and able 
writers the church has produced, is scarcely mentioned 
by any of the fathers. Methodius, about A.D. 285, 
quoted from him ; (seeEpiphan. H ceres, lxv.) Sidetes, 
about A.D. 400, gives some lame account of him (in 
DodweU’s J)iss. on Iren ecus, p. 408); and I’hotius ( Bib- 
liotheca), in the ninth century speaks of him. This is 
all the fathers tell us. It appears from the title of his 
Apology that he was a Christian philosopher of Athens, 
and that he wrote his Apology in the reign of the Em- 
perors Marcus and Commodus. Sidetes, who is a writer 
of little credit, says he presided in the school at Alex- 
andria before Pantamus, which is contradicted by Eu- 
sebius, and that he was converted to Christianity by 
reading the Scriptures with a design to confute them, 
which may be true. Mosheim, in his Diss. de vera 
ectate Apologetki Athenag. ( Dissert ad Hist. Decks. 
vol. 1. p. 269, &c.) has proved that the Apology was 
written A.D. 177, the very year of the persecutions at 
Lyons and Vienne. Athcnagoras descants on the same 
topics ns Justin Martyr, and employs the same argu- 
ments ; but his composition is immensely superior as to 
style and method. His other work, De liemr recti one , 
is written with equal elegance, and contains the argu- 
ments used in that age to support the doctrine of tho 
resurrection of the body against tho objections of phi- 
losophers. His works, besides being printed separately 
by Dechair, Oxford, 1706, 8vo, are commonly subjoined 
to those of Justin Martyr; and the best edition is the 
Benedictine, by Maran. [Paris, 1742. — Mur. [See 
Clarisse, Commentqr. de Athenagorce vita , scriptis et 
doctrina. Leyden, 1819, 4to, The English reader will 
find both Ids works translated in Humphrey's Apotoge- 
iicks qf Athenagoras. Lond. 1714. — 11. 

3 Theophilus was mado Bishop of Antioch, in Syria, 
A.D. 168, and died about A.D. 182 or 183. The best 
accounts of him by the ancients, are those of Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xx. xxiii.; and Jerome, I)e 
Scriptor. Illustr. cap. xxv. He appears to have been a 
converted pagan, a man of reading, a decided and active 
Christian pastor, sound in faith, and zealous for the 
truth. Heis not metaphysical, but still is rather a dry 
and argumentative writer. He composed a book against 
Ilermogencs, and another against Marcion. and a Com- 
mentary on the four Gospels, all of which are lost 
His great work, and the only one which has reached us, 
is his three books addressed to his pagan friend Auto- 
lycus, in vindication of Christianity. Here he takes 
much the same ground with Justin Martyr and the 
other Apologists ; but he descends more into detail in 
his proofs from Scripture and from history. He is fond 
of allegorical and fanciful interpretations, and on them 
rests a large part of his arguments. Yet the work con- 
tains much that is instructive and solid ; and is written 
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drinus, a presbyter and head of the cate- 
ehetic school at Alexandria, was a man 
of extensive reading, especially in the 
works of ancient authors. This is manifest 
from the works of his which remain; namely, 
his Stromata, his Pcedagogus , and his Ad 
Grascos Exhortatio. But he was infected 
with very great errors, into which he was 
betrayed by his excessive love of philoso- 
phy ; nor are his works to be recommended 
as exhibiting good arrangement and perspi- 
cuity of style. 1 In the Latin language, 


in ft plain, familiar style. — Mur. [This work, entitled 
Apologetic Discourses, has been translated into English, 
by Hetty. Oxford, 1722.— It. 

1 Titus Flavius Clemens, whether born at Athens or 
Alexandria, was a pagan in early life and devoted him- 
self to philosophy. He travelled in Greece, in South 
Italy, in C nolo- Syria, in Palestine, and lastly in Egypt, 
where he wa.s a pupil of Panttenus, the master of the 
Christian school at Alexandria. Becoming a Ch istian 
he was made a presbyter of the Alexandrian church, 
and succeeded his preceptor Pantwnus, as master of the 
catechetic or divinity school. He taught with great 
applause during the reign of Severus (A.D. 1113 — 211), 
and had Origen and other eminent men of the third 
contury for pupils. About A.D. 202, he retired into 
Palestine and Syria for a short time, to avoid persecu- 
tion. He is supposed to have died about A.D. 220. 
Clement had vast learning, a lively imagination, great 
fluency, considerable discrimination, and was a hold 
and independent speculator. That he had true piety 
and held tho essential truths of the Gospel, is admitted 
by all ; but no one of the fathers except Origen, has 
been more censured in modern times, for an excessive 
attachment to philosophy or metaphysical theology. 
Ho was a true Eclectic, which ho also professed to be ; 
that is, he followed no master implicitly, hut examined 
and judged for himself. Yet his education and the at- 
mosphere in which he lived, led him to lean towards 
Platonism and Stoicism. His great error was, that he 
overrated the value of philosophy or human reason as 
a guide in matters of religion. He also indulged his 
imagination, as all the learned of this age did, to ex- 
cess ; and construed tho Bible allegorically and fanci- 
fully. His three principal works which have reached 
us constitute one whole. His Exhortatio ad Grtccos 
was intended to convince and convert pagans. His 
Pwdagogus in three books was intended to instruct a 
young convert in the practice of Christianity. His 
Stromata [Patch-work] in eight books (the last of 
which is not the genuine eighth book), are written with- 
out method or in a most discursive manner. In them 
Clement attempts to give tho world his most profound 
thoughts and speculations on theology and the kindred 
sciences. He has also left us a practical treatise, en- 
titled Quis dives ill: sit , qui salvetur ? in which his object 
is to show to what temptations and dangers the rich are 
exposed. There aro ascribed to him and printed with 
his works, extracts from the writings of others which 
are dubious. Eusebius and Jerome mention works of 
his which are now lost. Of these the principal ore, 
Libri viii. Hypotyposeon, a compendious exposition of 
the Old and New Testaments. The character and 
writings of Clement have been elaborately investigated 
by various persons, among whom are Le Nourry ( Ap- 
parat, ad Biblioth. Pair.); Walch ( Miscellanea Sacra); 
Brucker (Hist. Crtt. Philos .) ; and Neander, Kit chen- 
gesch. vol. 1. The best edition of his works is that of 
Potter. Oxf. 1715, fol. — Mur. [Reprinted with ad- 
ditions at Venice, 1757, 2 vols. folio. See another 
excellent work by Bishop Kaye, entitled Some account 
qfthe writings and opinions of Clement of Alexandria. 
Lond. 1835. None of his writings has been translated 
into English, with the single exception of the tract, 
Who is the rich man that shall be saved? by Jones, 
Lond. 1711, 12mo; but in a curious series of publica- 
tions, entitled Stnall books on great subjects, the English 
reader will find in No. VII. (Pickering, Lond. 1814), 
under the title of Christian doctrine m the second Cen- 


scarccly any one in this century illustrated 
or defended tho Christian religion except 
Tertullian . 2 He was, at first a j urisconsult, 


tury, extracts from the three great works of Clemens, 
his Exhortation to the Greeks , Lis Pcedagogus, and ills 
Stromata. — R. 

2 Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus was the 
son of a pagan centurion of proconsular rank, and born 
at Carthago about A.D. 160. lie was bred to the law ; 
hut becoming a Christian was made a presbyter in the 
| church of Carthago, whore he appears to have spent 
his whole life. About A.D. 200 he embraced the sen- 
timents of the Montanists ; which ho afterwards de- 
fended with his usual ardour. He is said to have lived 
to a great age ; and yet he is supposed to have died 
; about A.D. 2*20. Jerome, De Scriptoribus 1/lustr. cap. 

| liii. Eusebius, Chronicon , ann 16, and others, give 
him a high character. Jerome tells us that Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, was accustomed to read some por- 
| tions of his works daily ; and in calling for this author, 
i used to say, Da magistruni, bring my master. He wrote 
| with great force and displayed much both of erudition 
and acuteness ; but his style is conciso, harsh, and ex- j 
tremely difficult for modern readers. His diction and 
his spirit too it has been supposed, were extensively pro- 
pagated in tho Latin church. His works consist of about 
30 short treatises and are nearly all of a polemic cast, 
argumentative, vituperative, and severe. They may bo 
divided into three classes ; namely, apologetic or in 
controversy with pagans and Jews ; doctrinal or con- 
futations of heretics ; and moral in defence or con- 
futation of certain practices or rules of conduct. Most 
of his works of the last class were written after he 
became a Montanist, and are in defence of the rigid 
principles of that sect, or in opposition to the opinions 
and practice of Christians in general. The best edition 
of his works is by Hornier, Halle, 1769-73, 5 vols. 8vo, 
with a 6th vol. by Windorf containing indices and a 
Glossary, 1776. — Mur. [Reprinted in 1828, in C vols 
l2mo. See Neander, Antignosticus Geist des Tertul- 
lianus und Einleit.in dessert, S( hr if ten . Berlin, 1825. 
See also the first and perhaps the best of Bishop Kaye's 
patristic works, entitled The Eccles. History qf the 
second and third centuries , illustrated from the writings 
qf Tertullian. Lond 1845, 3d edit. Several of Tor- 
tullian's writings have been translated into English , 
his Apology , by Reeves and Chevallicr, ubi supra ; his 
Prescription against Heretics , by Betty. — Oxford, 1722; 
and his Address to Tertullus , witli valuable notes by 
Sir D. Dalrymple (Lord Hailes). Kdin. 1790, 18mo. 
These three pieces with eleven others have been trans- 
lated by tho Rev. Dr. Pusey of Oxford, and they form 
No. x. of the Library <\f the Fathers of the holy 
Catholic Church in course of publication at Oxford. 
Of this collection twenty-six numbers or volumes have 
already appeared. — R. 

Besides the writers above mentioned whose works 
are extant, there were many others in this century of 
whose works we have only extracts preserved by the 
fathers. Of these, a catalogue embracing such as are 
mentioned by Eusebius in his Eccles. History, and by 
Jerome, De Scriptoribus IUustribus , is hero subjoined. 

Papiaa, Bp. of Ilierapolis in Phrygia, contemporary 
with Ignatius in the beginning of the century, lie 
wrote five books containing traditional accounts of 
Christ, his apostles, and others of the primitive times 
Ho is said to have advocated the doctrine of the Mil 
lenium. Euseb. iii. 39; Jerome, cap 18. 

Quadratus, Bp. of Athens, lie wrote an Apology foi 
the Christians, presented to tho Emperor Adrian, A.D. 
123 or 131. Euseb. iv. 3; Jerome, cap. xix.\ 

A ristides, an eloquent Christian philosopher of Athens, 
at the same time presented an Apology. Euseb. iv. 3 ; 
Jerome, cap xx. 

Agrippa Castor, contemporary with the two last. 
He was “ a very learned man," and wrote a confutation 
of the 24 books of Basilides the heretic. Euseb. iv. 7 ; 
Jerome, cap. xxi. 

Ilegesippus, a converted Jew, who resided at Corinth 
and at Rome. He wrote about A.D. 160, five books of 
Ecclesiastical matters from the death of Christ to his 
own times. Euseb. iv. 8, 22, and lit 19, 20, 32; Jerome, 
cap. xxii. 
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then a presbyter at Carthage, and at last a 
follower of Montanus. We have various 
short works of his intended either to ex- 
plain and defend the truth or to excite piety. 


Melito, Bp. of Sardis. He wrote an Apology besides 
various short works. Fuseb. iv. 26 ; Jerome, cap. xxiv. 

Apollinaris, Bp. of Iiierapolis in Phrygia, A.D. 170. 
He wrote an Apology, five books against the pagans, 
and other works. Euseb. iv. 27 ; Jerome, cap. xvi. 

Dionysius, Bp. of Corinth, from about A.D. 170. He 
was an active and influential man, and wrote valuable 
Epistles to several churches and their bishops ; namely, 
to the churches of Sparta, Athens, Nicomedia, Gortyna, 
and others in Crete ; to Amastris, and others in Pontus ; 
to Pinitus, a Cretan bp. and Victor, Bp. of Home. Euseb. 
iv. 23 ; Jerome, cap. xxvii. 

Tatian, a rhetorician and disciple of Justin Martyr. 
After the death of Justin he swerved from the common 
path, and became founder of a rigorous sect called En- 
cratites. lie flourished about A.D. 170, and wrote an 
Apology under the title of Oratio contra Griecos , which 
is still extant and usually printed with the works of 
Justin Martyr. He is said to have composed many 
other works ; among which a liiatessaron or Harmony 
| of the four Gospel v, and a treatiso on Perfection after 
! the pattern of Christ , are particularly mentioned. Euseb. 

iv. 29 ; Jerome, cap. xxxix.; Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 12. 

Musanus, of the same age wrote against the Encra- 

tites. Jerome, cap. xxxi.; Euseb. iv. 28. 

Modestus, of the same age wrote a book against 
Marcion, which Eusebius says exceeded all other con- 
futations of that heretic. Euseb. iv. 25; Jerome, cap. 
xxxii. 

Bardesanes, a Syrian of Edessa, ot the same age nn 
eloquent and acute reasoner. He was first a Valenti- 
nian ; but afterwards wrote against that and other 
sects. Ilis works were numerous, whieh his admirers 
translated from Syriac into Greek. Iiis dialogues 
against Marcion, and his treatise On Fate , are particu- 
larly commended. Euseb. iv. 30; Jerome, cap. xxxiii. 

Victor, Bp. of Rome, A.D. 194-203. His zeal re- 
specting the right day for Easter led him to write 
several Epistles on that subject. Euseb. t 24; Jerome, 
cap. xxxiv. Nothing of his remains, though two spu- 
rious Epistles with his name are still extant. 

Pantsenus, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria, and 
head of the catechetic school there before Clement. He 
was a learned and active Christian, and wrote much 
particularly in explanation of the Scriptures ; but his 
works are lost. lie visited India or Arabia Felix, as a 
missionary, and had great influence in the church. 
Euseb. v. 10; Jerome, cap. xxxvi. 

Rhodon, an Asiatic Greek, but educated at Rome 
under Tatian. He wrote much ; and in particular on 
the Hexaemeron (the six days of creation) ; a treatise 
against Marcion ; and another against the Phrygians 
or Cutaphrygians, the disciples of Montanus. Euseb. 

v. 13; Jerome, cap. xxxvii. 

Mlltiadea, who flourished in the reign of Commodus, 
A.D. 180-192. He wrote an Apology and works against 
the Cataphrygians, the pagans, and the Jews. Euseb. 
v. 17 ; Jerome, cap. xxxix. 

Apollonius, an eloquent Greek writer, author of a 
long and much valued confutation of the Cataphry- 
gians. Euseb. iv. 18 ; Jerome, cap. xl. 

Serapion, ordained Bp. of Antioch, A.D. 191. He 
wrote an Epistle concerning the Montanists or Cata- 
phrygians, and some other tracts. Euseb. vi; 12; Jer. 
cap., xli. 

Apollonius, a Roman senator and martyr under Corn- 
modus. His eloquent defence at his trial was committed 
to writing. Euseb. v. 21 ; Jerome, cap xlii. 

Under the reigns of Commodus and Scvcrus, or A.D. 
180-211, lived several writers mentioned summarily by 
, Euseb. v. 27, and by Jerome, cap. xlvi-li ; namely, 
Heraclitus, author of a Commentary on Paul's Epistles; 
Maximus, who wrote on the Origin qf Evil and the 
Creation qf Matter ; Candidus and Appion, who wrote 
on the Hexaemeron ; Sextus wrote on the Resurrection ; 
and Arabianus composed some doctrinal tracts. 

All the preceding wrote in Greek, except Bardesanes, 
who composed in Syriac, and Victor and Apollonius 
the martyr who wrote in Latin Mur. 


Whether his excellences or his defects 
were the greatest, it is difficult to sav. 
lie possessed great genius, but it was wild 
and unchastened. His piety was active and 
fervent, but likewise gloomy and austere. 
He had much learning and knowledge, but 
was changeable and credulous, and more 
acute than solid. 1 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. The whole Christian system was still 
comprised in a few precepts and proposi- 
tions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance 
any doctrines beside those contained in what 
is called the Apostles' Creed. In their 
manner of handling these doctrines there 
was nothing subtle, profound, or distant 
from common apprehension. This will not 
appear strange if we reflect that no contro- 
versy had yet been moved respecting those 
important points of religion about which 
contests afterwards arose, and that the ; 
bishops were generally plain, unlearned i 
men, more distinguished for their piety than j 
for tlieir genius and eloquence. 

2. Yet insensibly, from this venerable | 
simplicity there was a considerable depar- j 
ture ; many points were more critically 
investigated and more artificially stated ; 
many principles also were imprudently j 
adopted which were derived from philoso- j 
phy and that too not of the most solid 
character This change arose from two 
principal causes. The first lay in the dis- 
position of certain teachers who wished to 
make Christianity appear in harmony with 
the decisions of philosophy, and who thought 
it elegant to state Christian precepts in the 
language of philosophers, civilians, and 
rabbins. The other cause is found in the 
discussions with the opposers and corrupters 
of the truth. To meet these, the Christian 
doctors were sometimes under the necessity 


l Those who wish further information concerning 
these writers, tlieir defects and their works, are directed 
— and the direction is given once for all — to consult 
those authors who treat professedly of the Ecclesiastical 
Writers; namely, Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca and 
Biblioth. Latina; Cave, Historia Li ter aria Scriptor. 
Eccles.; Du Pin, Bibliotheque desAut. Eccles. Ceillier, 
Histoire generate des aut. Sacrfa et E celts, and others. 
[To these may be added Lumper, Hist. Theol. Crit. de 
Vita Scriptis atque Doctrina, SS. PP. Irium priorum 
sceculorum. Ac. Augsburg, 1783—99, In 13 volumes, 8vo. 
“ Opus est magnadiligentia congestum, docturn, utile, at 
quod dolendum, non absolutum.” Danz. Also Sch- 
ramm, Analysis operum, SS. PP. Augsburg, 1780-96, In 
eighteen volumes, 8vo. a very valuable work ; and Schb- 
nemann, Bt Olio. Hist. liter, patrum latinor. a Tertuiliano 
ad Gregor . Mag.et Isid. Hisp. Lip. 1792-4, 2 vols. 8vo, 
In the preface to the second volume the author pro- 
mises a third to complete the work ; but I believe it 
was never published, and he died in 1802 . — R 
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of stating with precision what was before 
undefined, and exhibiting their views with 
more discrimination. 

3. Whoever wishes for an example need 
only consider, what began to be taught in 
this age respecting the state of souls when 
separated from the body. Jesus and his 
apostles simply taught that the spirits of 
holy men on leaving the body were received 
to heaven, and that those of the wicked 
went to hell. And this satisfied the first, 
disciples of Christ in whom there was more 
piety than curiosity ; but this plain doc- 
trine was materially injured, when Chris- 
tians were induced to agree with the Pla- 
tonics and others, that only the souls of 
heroes and men of distinguished abilities 
were raised to heaven ; while those of others, 
being weighed down by their sensual pro- 
pensities, sunk to the infernal regions and 
could never attain to the world of light till 

| cleansed from their pollutions. 1 2 From the 
| time when this opinion began to prevail, the 
| martyrs only were represented and believed 
i to be happy immediately after death ; others 
j were assigned to some obscure region, in 
j which they were detained till the second 
j coming of Christ, or at least till their im- 
' purities which disqualified them for heaven 
j should be removed from them. From this 
source, how numerous and how vast the 
. errors ! — what vain ceremonies ! — what de- 
basing superstitions took their rise ! 

4. But they all revered the Holy Scrip- 
| tures as the rule of faith and the standard 

of truth ; and therefore they wished them 
■ to be in the hands of all. Of the transla- 
| tions of the Scriptures into other languages, 
we have already spoken. We shall here 
j speak only of the expositors. The first 
| Christian who composed explanations of the 
| sacred volume, was if I mistake not Pan- 
taenus, the master of the Alexandrine school. 
But divine providence has so ordered that 
none of his writings have reached us. The 
Hypotyposes also of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
in which he is said to have expounded de- 
tached passages from the sacred books, have 
been lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on 
| the canonical Epistles. Tatian composed a 
! Harmony of the Gospels , which has [not] 

[ escaped the ravages of time.* J ustin Martyr 


1 I have treated largely of these sentiments of the 
ancients and especially of the Platonics, in my notes 
on Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 1036. 

2 I cannot but think there must be a great typo- 
graphical error in the original of this sentence. For it 
is not easy to believe that Mosheim maintained the long- 
exploded notion, that either of those Harmonies of the 
four Gospels which we have in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
could be the genuine work of Tatian. See Prudentius 
Maran, Diss. xiii. cap. xii. sec. 5, 6, prefixed to Ids edi- 
tion of Justin Martyr , &c. and republished by Sprenger, 

Thesaurus Bet Patristicce , tom. U . — Mure 


explained the Revelation; Theophilus of 
Antioch elucidated the four Gospels ; and 
others expounded the Mosaic account of the 
creation. All these works are now lost. 

5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, 
since it is certain that no one of these ex- 
positors could be pronounced an excellent or 
renowned interpreter. They all believed the 
language of Scripture to contain two mean- 
ings; the one obvious and corresponding 
with the direct import of the words; the other 
recondite and concealed under the words, 
like a kernel by the shell : the former they 
neglected as of little value, and bestowed 
their chief attention on the latter; that is, 
they were more intent on throwing obscu- 
rity over the sacred writings by the fictions 
of their own imaginations, than of searching 
out their true meaning. Some also, and 
this is stated especially of Clement, attemp- 
ted to make the divine oracles teach and 
support the precepts of philosophy. The 
excessive and almost divine authority as- 
cribed to the Alexandrine version of the Old 
Testament, called the Septuagint, was a 
great obstacle to any valuable and suitable 
interpretation of that part of the Bible. 

6. A system of Christian theology so far 
as we can learn, was composed by no one 
in this age. The tracts of Arabian us, De 
doff mate Christiana , having been all lost, we 
cannot tell what they were. The five books 
ofPapias, De Dictis Chris ti ct Apostolorum 
or Explanatio oraculorum dominicorurn , so 
far as can be learned from Eusebius, 3 must 
be regarded rather as an historical than a 
doctrinal work. Melito of Sardis is said 
to have written, De Fide , De Creatione , and 
De Veritate; but it does not appear from 
these titles whether they were polemic or 
doctrinal treatises. Some points in theo- 
logy were stated and defended by those who 
engaged in religious controversies. But the 
doctrines which were not brought into con- 
troversy were not so distinctly treated by 
the writers of that age, that we can fully 
understand what their views were. It is 
not strange therefore that all sects of 
Christians can find in what are called the 
Fathers something to favour their own 
opinions and systems. 

7. The controversial writers who distin- 
guished themselves in this century encoun- 
tered either the Jews, or the worshippers 
of idol gods, or the corrupters of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and founders of new sects, 
that is, the heretics. With the Jews con- 
tended in particular Justin Martyr, in his 


3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxix. See also 
enaus, Jdo. Hares, lib. v. cap. xxxiil; Jerome, De 
riptor. lUustr. cap. xgi.— Mur. 
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Dialogue with Trypho and likewise Ter- 
tullian; but neither of them in the best 
manner, because they were not acquainted 
with the language and history of the He- 
brews, and did not duly consider the sub- 
ject. The pagans were assailed especially 
by those who wrote Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, as Athcnagoras, Melito, Quadratus, 
Miltiades, Aristides, Tatian, and Justin 
Martyr ; or who composed addresses to the 
pagans, as Justin, Tertullian, Clement, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. All these van- 
quished paganism and answered the calum- 
nies cast upon the Christians solidly and 
dexterously; but they were less able and 
successful in explaining the nature of the 
Christian religion, and demonstrating its 
truth and divine origin. At least we per- 
ceive that much is wanting in the explana- 
tions they give of Christian doctrines, and 
in the arguments they use in confirmation 
of religious truth. Those who chastised the 
heretics make a numerous body, but we 
have few of their writings left. The whole 
host of heretics were attacked by Irenacus 
in a work expressly against them ; by Cle- 
ment, in his Stromata ; and by Tertullian, 
De Prcescriptionibus adversus haareticos ; 
not to mention Justin Martyr, whose con- 
futation of them has been lost. Those who 
wrote against particular sects of heretics, it 
would be tedious to enumerate ; besides, the 
works of most of them are not preserved. 

8. In these disputants there was some- 
thing more of ingenuousness and good faith 
than in those who undertook the support of 
truth in the following centuries. For the 
convenient wiles of sophistry and the dis- 
honourable artifices of debate had not gained 
admittance among Christians. Yet a man 
of sound judgment, who has due regard for 
truth, cannot extol them highly. Most of 
them lacked discernment, knowledge, ap- 
plication, good arrangement, and force. 
They often advance very flimsy arguments, 
and such as were suited rather to embar- 
rass than convince the mind. One, laying 
aside the Divine Scriptures from which all 
the weapons of religious controversy should 
be drawn, bids us consult the bishops of 
those churches which were founded by 
apostles. Another, as if contending about 
the title or boundaries of lands in a court 
of law, with an ill grace pleads prescription 
against his adversaries. A third imitates 
the silly disputants among the Jews, who 
offered as arguments the mystic powers of 
numbers and words. 1 Nor are those wholly 
in error who think that the vicious mode of 


* Examples may be seen liv Basnage, Histoire det 
J nifty tome ill. pages 660—694. 


disputing which afterwards obtained the 
name of (Economical, was sometimes used 
even in this century.* 

9. The principal parts of practical reli- 
gion or morality are treated of by J ustin 
Martyr, or whoever it was that composed 
the Epistle to Zenas and Serenus found 
among the works of Justin. Others dis- 
cussed particular duties in set treatises. 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus composed tracts 
on Calumny, Patience, Continence, and 
other virtues, which have not escaped the 
ravages of time. But the tracts of Tertul- 
lian on practical duties, namely, on Chas- 
tity, on Flight from persecution, on Fasting, 
on Theatrical exhibitions, on the Dress of 
females, on Prayer, &c. have come safely 
to our hands ; and would be perused with 
greater profit, were it not for the gloomy 
and morose spirit which they everywhere 
breathe, and the excessively artificial and 
difficult style in which they are written. 8 

10. In what estimation these and other 
ancient writers on Christian morals ought 
to be held, the learned are not agreed. 
Some hold them to be the very best guides 
to true piety; others on the contrary think 
their precepts were the worst possible, and 
that practical religion could not be commit- 
ted to worse hands. 4 Competent judges 
will decide the question for themselves. To 
us it appears that their writings contain 
many things excellent, well considered, and 


2 Simon, Histoire critique det prinetpaux Comment a - 
teurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21 . [To do or to say anything, 
Kar oinovopiav, or oikovoijuku)<;, is to use decep- 
tion or good policy rather than fair honest dealing, 
yet with good intentions or for a good end. See Suicer, 
Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 459. — Mur. 

3 So perplexed and difficult is the style of Tertullian 
and so peculiar his use of Latin terms, mostly of the 
Punic dialect, that it has becomo necessary to compile 
a Lexicon for his works, which will be found attached 
to Sender's edition (vol. vi.) and which is almost in- 
dispensable to the student. It has been remarked as 
unfortunate that the first application of Latin to Chris- 
tian subjects was made by this “fiery African; ” for 
with him originated that barbarous style, “ duram, hor- 
ridam, Latinisque inauditam,” which is the foundation 
of our theological latinity of the present day. The stu- 
dent will find in Munter’s Primordia Eccles. Afric. a 
selection of Tertullian’s phrases still employed in treat- 
ing of doctrinal and polemical subjects. — It. 

4 On this subject the learned and ingenious Bar- 
beyrac held a controversy in our day with Ceillier, a 
Benedictine monk. A history of the controversy with 
his own opinion of it is given by Buddeus, Isagoge ad 

Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. sec. 4, p. 553, &c. After- 
wards, Barbeyrac published a more full defence of the 
severe judgment he had passed upon the fathers, under 
the title of TraitS de la Morale des Peres, Amsterd. 1728, 
4to, which is well worth reading by those who wish to 
investigate the -subject; yet I think he charges the fa- 
thers with some faults which may easily be excused. 
[Liberatus Fassonius, a Catholic, published an answer 
to Barbeyrac in a Latin work, De Morali Patmm Doc 
trina , ado. librum Barbeyraci. Libourne, 1767, 4 to— 
Mur. [Various other writers took the field against 
Barbeyrac and a few in his defence ; their names and 
the titles of their works may be seen in Walch’s Biblio 
Patristicay by Danz. p. 692, &c. — B. 
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well calculated to cherish piety; but at the 
same time many things unduly rigorous, 
and derived from the Stoic ana Academic 
philosophy; many things vague and inde- 
terminate and many things positively false 
and inconsistent with the precepts of Christ. 
If one deserves the title of a bad master in 
morals, who has no just ideas of the proper 
boundaries and limitations of Christian 
duties, nor clear and distinct conceptions 
of the dilFerent virtues and vices, nor a per- 
ception of those general principles to which 
recurrence should be had in all discussions 
respecting Christian virtue, and who there- 
fore very often talks at random, and blun- 
j ders in expounding the divine laws, though 
he may say many excellent things and excite 
in us considerable emotion; then I can 
readily admit that in strict truth this title 
belongs to many of the fathers. 

11. In this century there was admitted, 
with good intentions no doubt yet most 
inconsiderately, a fundamental error in 
regard to morals and pernicious to Chris- 
tianity; an error which through all suc- 
ceeding ages to our times, has produced an 
infinity of mistakes and evils of various 
kinds. Jesu3 our Saviour prescribed one 
and the same rule of life or duty to all his 
disciples ; but the Christian doctors, either 
by too great a desire of imitating the nations 

| among whom they lived, or from a natural 
i propensity to austerity and gloom (which 
is a disease that many labour under in Sy- 
ria, Egypt, and other provinces of the east), 
were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold rule of holiness and 
virtue ; the one ordinary, the other extraor- 
dinary; the one lower, the other higher; 
the one for men of business, the other for 
persons of leisure, and such as sought to 
attain higher glory in the future world. 
They therefore early divided all that had 
been taught, whether in books or by tra- 
dition respecting a Christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels. They applied 
the name Precepts to those laws which were 
universally obligatory or were enacted for 
all men of all descriptions ; but the Coun- 
sels related only to those who deemed it 
! praiseworthy to aspire after superior holi- 
1 ness and a closer union with God. 

12. There soon arose a class of persons 
who professed to strive after that higher 
and more eminent holiness which common 
Christians cannot attain ; and who resolved 
to obey the counsels of Christ in order to 
enjoy intimate communion with God in this 
life, and on leaving the body to rise with- 
out impediment or difficulty to the celestial 
world. They supposed many things were 

i forbidden to them, which were allowed to 


other Christians ; such as wine, flesh, ma- 
trimony, and worldly business. 1 They 
supposed they must emaciate their bodies 
with watching, fasting, toil, and hunger. 
They considered it a happiness to retire to 
desert places, and by close meditation to 
abstract their minds from all external 
objects and whatever delights the senses. 
Both men and women imposed these severe 
restraints on themselves, with good inten- 
tions I suppose, but they set a bail example, 
and greatly injured the cause of Christi- 
anity. They were denominated Ascetics, 
y,'Touda?oi t ’E x,\sx,ro/\ and also both male and 
female philosophers, and were distinguished 
from other Christians, not only by a differ- 
ent appellation but by peculiarities of dress 
and demeanour. 2 Those of this century 
who embraced this austere mode of life, 
lived indeed by themselves, but they did 
not withdraw altogether from the society 
and converse of men. But in process of 
time persons of this description retired into 
deserts, and afterwards formed themselves 
into associations after the manner of the 
Essenes and Therapeutic. 

13. The causes of this institution are 
plain. First, the Christians did not wish 
to appear inferior to the Greeks, the Ho- 
mans, and the other people, among whom 
there were many philosophers and sages 
who were distinguished from the vulgar by 
their dress and their whole mode of life, 
and who were held in high honour. Now, 
among these philosophers (as is well known) 
none were more popular with the Christians 
than the Flatonists and Pythagoreans, who 
it appears recommended two modes of liv- 
ing; the one for philosophers who wished 
to excel others in virtue, and the other for 
people engaged in the common affairs of 
life. 3 The Flatonists prescribed the follow- 
ing rule for philosophers : — The mind of a 
wise man must be withdrawn as far as pos- 
sible from the contagious influence of the 
body; and as the oppressive load of the 
body and intercourse with men are most 
adverse to this design, therefore all sen- 
sual gratifications are to be avoided ; . the 
body is to be sustained or rather mortified 
with coarse and slender fare; solitude is to 
be sought for; and the mind is to be self- 


1 Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christiana, cap. xxvili. 
p. 129, ed. Oxon. and others. 

2 See Salmasius, Comment, in Tertullian. de Pallio, 
pages 7, 8. [Deyling, Exerdt. de Ascetis Vet . in Ob- 
sere. Sacr. lib. iii., and Bingham, Antiq . Eccles. vol. iii. 
p. 3, &c. — Mur. 

3 They made a distinction between living according 
to nature, (£r\v Kara 4>v<nv), and living above nature, 
(Cfiv vrr ep 4>v<nv) See ACneas Gazaeus, in Thao- 
phrasto , p. 29, ed. Barthii. The former was the rule for 
all men ; the latter only for philosophers who aimed at 
perfect virtue. 
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collected and absorbed in contemplation, 
so as to be detached as much as possible 
from the body. 1 * Whoever lives in this 
manner shall in the present life have con- 
verse with God ; and when freed from the 
load of the body, shall ascend without de- 
lay to the celestial mansions, and not need 
like the souls of other men to undergo a 
purgation. The grounds of this system lay 
in the peculiar sentiments entertained by 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, 
respecting the soul, demons, matter, and 
the universe. And when these sentiments 
were embraced "by the Christian philoso- 
phers, the necessary consequences of them 
must also be adopted. 

14. What has been stated will excite less 
surprise, if it be remembered that Egypt 
was the land where this mode of life had its 
origin ; for this country, from some law of 
nature, has always produced a greater num- 
ber of gloomy and hypochondriac or melan- 
choly persons than any other ; 3 and it still 
does so. Here it was that long before the 
Saviour’s birth, not only the Essenes and 
Therapeutae — those Jewish sects composed 
of persons affected with a morbid melan- 
choly or rather .partially deranged — had 
their chief residence ; but many others also 
that they might better please the gods, 
withdrew themselves as by the instinct of 
nature from commerce with men and from 
all the pleasures of life. 3 From Egypt 
this mode of life passed into Syria and the 
neighbouring countries, which m like man- 
ner always abounded with unsociable and 
austere individuals ; 4 * and at last it was in- 
troduced from the east among the nations 
of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies 
which still deform the Christian world; 
hence the celibacy of the clergy; hence the 
numerous herds of monks ; hence the two 
species of life, the theoretical and mystical ; 
hence the many other things of a like na- 
ture which we shall have occasion to men- 
tion in the progress of our work. 6 

15. Another error among the Christians, 


1 Consult here, by all means, that most distinguished 
Platonist, Porphyry, irepl anoxys, or, on abstinence 
from flesh, book i. secs. 27 and 41, pages 22, 34, where 
he formally lays down rules for these duties of a philo- 
sopher. 

5 Bee Malllet, Description de V Egypte, tom. ii. p. 57, 
&c. Paris, 1735, 4to. 

3 Herodotus, Historiar. lib. li. p. 104, ed. Gronov.; 
Epiphanius, Expos. Fidei. sec. 11: Opp. tom. ii. p. 1092 ; 
Tertullian, De Exhortatione Castitutis, cap. xiii.; Atha- 
nasius, Vita Antonii , Opp . tom. ii. p. 453. 

4 Chardin, Voyages en Ferse , tome iv. p. 197, ed. 

Amsterd. 1735, 4to. 

6 The reader who is desirous of tracing minutely the 
origin and progress of error, both in doctrine and 
morals in the primitive church, should read what Isaac 

Taylor has written on this subject, especially in sections 

8 and 9 of his Natural Hist, of Enthusiasm, and in the 
first volume of his Ancient Christianity . A full view j 
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not indeed of equal extent but a pernicious 
one and productive of many evils, was the 
following. The Platonists and Pythagoreans 
deemed it not only lawful but commendable 
to deceive and to lie, for the sake of truth 
and piety. 6 The Jews living in Egypt 
learned from them this sentiment before the 
Christian era, as appears from many proofs. 
And from both, this vice early spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, 
who calls to mind the numerous forgeries of 
books under the names of eminent, men, the 
Sibylline verses, 7 and other similar trash, 8 
a large mass of which appeared in this and 
the following centuries. I would not say 
that the orthodox Christians forged all the 
books of this character ; on the contrary it 
is probable that the greater part of them 
originated from the founders of the Gnostic 
sects ; yet that the Christians who were free 
from heterodox views were not wholly free 
from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

1 6. The more the boundaries of the church 
were enlarged, the greater the number of 
vicious and bad men who thrust themselves 
into it ; as may be proved by the many com- 
plaints and censures of' the writers of this 


of the errors which were but too prevalent even at this 
early period, may be seen in a very valuable work by a 
layman of the English Church, which is more compre- 
hensive than ita title would intimate, for it embraces 
corruptions in morals as well as in doctrines. I refer 
to Osburn’s Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and 
Early Fathers , Lend. 1835, 8vo. He draws his ma- 
terials solely from the fathers of the first and second 
centuries, his views are evangelical, and he writes in an 
excellent spirit. — 11. 

0 Mosheim, on this subject, in his Comment, de Reb. 
Christ. &c. p. 231, refers us to his Diss. de turbata per 
recent iores Flatonicos ecclesia, sec. 41, &c. — Mur . 

7 Concerning the Sibylline verses which were com- 
posed about A.D. 138, Fabrieius lias treated largely, 
liiblioth. Grceca , tom. 1. The latcsc editor of the verses 
is Servatus. [Gallows, who has corrected the text and 
added copious notes. Amsterd. 1689, 4to. He has sub- 
joined the Magic Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster and 
others, in which are many things of Christian origin. 
That the sibylline verses were fabricated by some Chris- 
tian in order to bring idolaters to believe in the truth 
of Christianity, has been well shown by Blondell among 
others; and with a very few exceptions there is no 
learned man at the present day who thinks otherwise. 
Blondell’s work was first published under the titlo, De* 
Sibylles, celebrees tant par l' Antiquite payenne, que par 
les saincts Peres. Charcnton, 1649, 4to. Two years 
after the title was changed, doubtless to allure pur- 
chasers ; Traite de la Creance des Feres touchant l' Etat 
dcs antes apres cette vie , fyc. d V occasion de V Ecrit attru 
bueaux Stbelles. Ch&renton, 1651, 4to. That the 
pagans were indignant at this forgery, which they attri- 
buted to the Christians, appears from Origen, Contra 
Celsum , lib. v. p. 272, ed. Spencer ; Lactantius, Instit. 
Divinor. lib. iv. cap. xiv.; and Constantine the Great, 
Oratio ad Sanctos, in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. See Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ. &c. p. 230. — Mur. 

8 That tho books now circulated under tho name of 
Hermes and particularly the one called Fcemander 
were a Christian forgery, was first shown by Casaubon, 
Exercit. i. in Baronium , sec. 18, p. 54, and afterwards 
by Conringius, Bcausobre, Cud worth, Warburton, and 
many others. Some however suppose the books were 
originally composed by Platonists, and afterwards 
interpolated and corrupted by some Christian. See 
Mosheim, De Reb . Christ, p. 230.— Jifur 
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3. Secondly, the simplicity of the wor- 
ship which Christians offered to the Deity, 
had ( ^iven occasion to certain calumnies 
spread abroad both by the Jews and the 
pagan priests. The Christians were pro- 
nounced Atheists because they were desti- 
tute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
all that pomp in which the vulgar suppose 
the essence oi religion to consist; for unen- 
lightened persons are prone to estimate 
religion by what meets their eyes. To 
silence this accusation, the Christian doc- 
tors thought they must introduce some ex- 
ternal rites which would strike the senses 
of people ; so that they could maintain that 
they really had all those things of which 
Christians were charged with being desti- 
tute, though under different forms. 

4. Thirdly, it is well known that in the 
books of the New Testament various parts 
of the Christian religion are expressed in 
terms borrowed from the Jewish laws, or 
are in some measure compared with the 
Mosaic rites. This mode of expression 
the Christian doctors and writers not only 
imitated, but extended still further; and 
in this there was little to censure. But 
in process of time, either from inconsider- 
ation, ignorance, or motives of policy, the 
majority maintained that such phraseology 
was not figurative, but accordant with 
the nature of the things, and to be un- 
derstood in its proper sense. The bishops 
were at first innocently called high priests, 

: and the presbyters, priests, and the deacons, 
Lcvites. But in a little time, those to whom 
i these titles were given abused them, and 
maintained that they had the same rank and 
dignity, and possessed the same rights and 
privileges, with those who bore these titles 
! under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the 
origin of first-fruits, and next of tithes; 
hence the splendid garments, and many 
other things. In like manner, the com- 
parison of the Christian oblations with the 
Jewish victims and sacrifices produced many 
unnecessary rites, and in time corrupted 
essentially the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which, ere they were aware of it, was 
converted into a sacrifice. 

5. Fourthly, among the Greeks and the 
people of the east, nothing was held more 
sacred than what were called the Mysteries. 
This circumstance led the Christians, in 
order to impart dignity to their religion, 
to say that they also had similar mysteries, : 
or certain holy rites concealed from the vul- ! 
gar ; and they not only applied the terms i 


quoted only the Latin version by Vossius. I have pre- 
ferred giving the original; but I have not disturbed the 
^MuixloSt ^ °ft° n tho pas8a S° as previously given 


used in the pagan mysteries to the Chris- 
tian institutions, particularly baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, but they gradually in- 
troduced also the rites which were designated 
by those terms. 1 This practice originated 
in the eastern provinces ; and thence, after 
the times of Adrian (who first introduced 
the Grecian mysteries among the Latins), 8 
it spread among the Christians of the west. 
A large part therefore of the Christian ob- 
servances and institutions, even in this cen- 
tury, had the aspect of the pagan mysteries. 

6. Fifthly, many ceremonies took their 
rise from the custom of the Egyptians and 
of almost all the eastern nations, of convey- 
ing instruction by images, actions, and sen- 
sible signs and emblems. The Christian 
doctors therefore thought it would be ad- 
vantageous to the cause of Christianity to 
place the truths which are necessary to be 
known in order to salvation, as it were, 
before the eyes of the unreflecting multi- 
tude, who with difficulty contemplate ab- 
stract truths. The new converts were to 
be taught that those are born again who 
are initiated by baptism into the Christian 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in 
their conduct the innocence of little in- 
fants; therefore milk and honey, the common 
food of infants, were administered to them. 
Those who obtained admission to the king- 
dom of Christ, from being the servants of 
the devil, became the Lord’s freed men, 
and like newly enlisted soldiers swore to 
obey their commander. And to signify this, 
certain rites were borrowed from military 
usages and from the forms of manumission. 3 

7' t Lastly, not to be tedious, whoever 
considers that the Christians were collected 
from among the Jews and from the pagan 
nations, who were accustomed, from their 
earliest years, to various ceremonies and 
superstitious rites, and that the habits of 

1 Examples are given by Casaubon, Exercit xvi. in 
Annates Baronii , p. 388; Tollius, Insignia Itineris 
Italici, Notes, 151 — 163; Spanheim, Notes to his French 
Translation qf Julian's Ccesars, pages 133,134; Clark- 
son, Discourse on Liturgies, pages 36, 42, 43, and others. 

2 Spartianus, Hadrian , cap. xiii. p. 15, cd. Obrechti. 
[Spartian speaks only of the Eleusinian Mysteries, into 
which Adrian was initiated at Athens. These it may 
be that Adrian first introduced among the Latins ; yet 
he was not the first Roman initiated in them. That 
some mysteries had before this time been introduced 
into the Roman worship, appears from the Epistles of 
Cicero to Atticus , lib. v. 21, end; lib. vi. 1, end; lib. 
xv. 25. Gronovius, indeed, understands these ( mysteria 
Romana) to be the worship of the goddess Bona Dca. 
See his. Observ. lib. iv. cap. lx. But on this worship 
no male person might attend ; and I see not why Cicero 
should inquire so particularly of his friend (as he does) 
about the time of these mysteries, if they were nothing 
but the worship of a deity in which none but females 
ever bore any part. — Sc.hL 

3 See Merill, Obsermt tones, lib. ili. cap. ill. f Schwartz, 
De Ritibus quibusdam Formulisque a Manumissione ad 
S.Baptismum tramlatis, Altorr, 1738; and Zentgrav, 
De Ritibus Baptismalibus Saxuli Secundi, Jena, 1749, 
— Schl, 
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the memorial of Christ’s death with that 
of his resurrection ; and they cited Peter 
and Paul as authors of their custom. 

10. The Asiatic custom of celebrating 
the Passover had two great inconveniences 
which appeared intolerable to the other 
Christians, and especially to the Romans. 
First, by holding their sacred feast on the 
very day on which they supposed Christ 
ate the paschal lamb with his disciples, they 
j interrupted the fast of the great week, which 
| appeared to the other Christians to fall lit- 
| tie short of a crime. Again, as they always 
| kept the memorial of Christ’s rising from 

the dead on the third day after their pas- 
chal supper, it unavoidably happened that 
they more commonly kept on some other 
day of the week than the lirst or Sunday, 
called the Lord's day, the festival of Christ’s 
resurrection, which in after times was called, 
and is now called, the Passover — [Pascha, 
or Easter.] Now the greater part of the 
Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate 
any other day than the Lord’s day in re- 
membrance of Christ’s resurrection, lienee 
great contention frequently arose from this 
difference between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius about the middle of this century, 
Anicetus Bishop of Rome, and Polycarp 
Bishop of Smyrna, discussed this subject 
with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not be induced by any considerations 
to give up their custom, which they believed 
to be handed down to them from St. John. 1 

11. Near the close of the century, Victor, 
Bishop of Romo, was of opinion that the 
Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled 
by laws and decrees to follow the rule 
adopted by the greater part of the Chris- 
tian world. Accordingly after ascertaining 
the opinions of foreign bishops, lie sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops, ad- 
monishing them to follow the example of 
other Christians in observing Easter. They 
replied with spirit by Polycrates, Bishop of 
Ephesus, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Ir- 
ritated by this decision, Victor excluded 
them from his communion and from that 
of his church (not from that of the univer- 
sal church, which he had not power to do); 
that is, he pronounced them unworthy to 
be. called his brethren. The progress of 
this schism was checked by Irenseus, Bishop 
of Lyons, in letters wisely composed, di- 
rected to Victor and others, and by the 
Asiatic bishops, who wrote a lon<* letter in 
their own justification. And thus both 
parties retained their respective customs, 

until the council of Nice, in the fourth cen- 
tury, abrogated the Asiatic usages.* 

12. When the Christians celebrated the 
Lord’s supper, which they were accustomed 
to do chiefly on Sundays, they consecrated 
a part of the bread and wine of the obla- 
tions by certain prayers uttered by the 
bishop of the congregation. The wine was 
mixed with water, and the bread was divided 
into small pieces. Portions of the conse- 
crated bread and wine were commonly 
sent to the absent and the sick, in testimony 
of fraternal affection towards them. 3 There 
is much evidence that this most holy rite 
was regarded as necessary to the attainment 
of salvation ; and I therefore dare not accuse 
of error those who believe that the sacred 
supper was in this century given to in- 
fants. 4 Of the love-feasts, the notice be- 
fore given may be sufficient. 

13. Twice a-year, namely, at Easter and 
Whitsuntide 5 (. Pascha tis et Pentecostes die - 
bus), baptism was publicly administered by 
the bishop, or by the presbyters acting by 
his command and authority. The candi- 
dates for it were immersed wholly in water, 
with invocation of the sacred Trinity, ac- 
cording to the Saviour’s precept, after they 
had repeated what they called the Creed 
(. Symbolum ), and had renounced all their 
sins and transgressions, and especially the 
devil and his pomp. The baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended 
to God by prayer and imposition of hands, 
and finally directed to taste some milk and 
honey. 0 The reasons for these ceremonies 
must be sought in what has already been 
said respecting the causes of the ceremonies. 
Adults were to prepare their minds ex- 
pressly by prayers, fasting, and other de- 
votional exercises. Sponsors or godfathers 
were, as I apprehend, first employed for 
adults and afterwards for children. 7 

2 What is hero stated briefly is more fully explained 
in my Comment, de lieb. Christ . . ante C.M.' p. 435, &c. 

I there said, p. 439, that Faydit saw the mistake in the 
common accounts of this controversy. But my memory 
failed me. On consulting tho book, I find that he treats 
of the controversy indeed, but ho misunderstood the 
precise subject of it. The venerable Heumann’s tract 
on this controversy is republished in the Sytloge of his 
minor works. [Mosheim thinks that many writers 
have mistaken the points at issue, from not distinguish- 
ing between the ancient and the more modern applica- 
tion of the term Passover or Easter. See Neandcr, Kir- 
chcnges. pt. ii. p. 517; Prideaux, Connection, pt. iL b. v. 
ann. 162; Baillet, Hist, des Fcstes, p. 9.— Mur. 

3 See Rixncr, De Ritibus Vcterum Christ' tinor. circa 

Fu charist ia in , p. 155, &c. [and note 4, in tho preceding 
page.— Mur. 

4 See Mayer, De Eucharistia Infantum ; and Zornius, 
Historia Eucharistice Infantum , Berol. 1736, 8vo. 

a See Tertullian, De Baptismo, cap. xix. Opera, p. 232; 
Wall, History cf Infant Baptism , vol. i. pages 277, 279; 
Vicecomes, De Ritibus Baptismi, Paris, 1618, 8vo. 

6 See especially Tertullian, De Baptismo [and re- 

specting the honey and milk, Tertullian, De Corosta; and 
Clemens Alex. Fcedag. lib. i. cap. vi Schl. 

7 See Van Maatricht, De Susceptoribus Infantiumex 

1 Eusebius, Hist . Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiv. and lib. v. 
cap. xxiv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OP RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR 
HERESIES. 

I . Among the Christian sects which arose 
in this century, the first place is due to 
those Jewish Christians whose zeal for the 
Mosaic law severed them from the other 
believers in Christ. 1 The rise of this sect 
took place in the reign of Adrian. For 
when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
Jerusalem a second time, and enacted se- 
vere laws against the Jews, the greater part 
of the Christians living in Palestine, in order 
not to be confounded as they had been with 
Jews, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, and 
chose one Mark, who was a foreigner and 
not a Jew, for their bishop. This proce- 
dure was very offensive to those among 
them whose attachment to the Mosaic rites 
was too strong to be eradicated. They 
therefore separated from their brethren, 
and formed a distinct society in Ponca, a 
part of Palestine, and in the neighbouring 
regions ; and among them the Mosaic law 
retained all its dignity unimpaired. 2 


Baptismo , edit. 2d, Frankf. 1727, 4to. He thinks spon- 
sors were used lor children and not for adults, p. 15. 
See also Wall, Hist, of Infant Baptism , vol. i. pages 69, 
474, &c. [The manner of receiving now converts into 
the churches, about the year 150, is thus minutely de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr, in his (so called) second Apo- 
logy, towards the conclusion: — “In what manner wc 
dedicate ourselves to God, after being renewed by Christ, 
wo will now explain, lest by omitting this wo should 
seem to dissemble in our statement. Those who believe 
and are persuaded that the things wc teach and incul- 
cate are true, and who profess ability thus to live, arc 
directed to pray, with fasting, and to ask of God the 
! forgiveness of their former sins; we also fasting and 
I praying with them. Then wo conduct them to a place 
where there is water, and they are regenerated [bap- 
tized] ; for they receive a washing with water, in the 
name of the Father of all, the Lord God, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Iioly Spirit. For 
Christ said, ‘Except ye bo regenerated, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.* ” “ This washing 
is likewise called illumination ; because tho minds of 
those who have learned these things are enlightened; 
and whoever is enlightened is washed in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate ; 
and in the name of the lloly Spirit, who, by the pro- 
phets, foretold all that relates to Christ.” “And after 
thus washing the convinced and consenting person, we 
conduct him to where the brethren, as we call them, 
are assembled ; and there offer our united supplications 
with earnestness, both for ourselves and for the en- 
lightened person, and for all others everywhere; that 
wo may conduct ourselves as becomes those who have 
received the truth, and by our deeds prove ourselves 
good citizens, and observers of what is commanded us, 
so that we may be saved with an eternal salvation ; and 
on ending our prayers wo salute each other with a kiss.” 
Justin Martyr then describes the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, — Mur. 

1 Tho origin, names, and diversity of opinion of this 
class of sects,' are well stated by Neandor, Kirchcngcsch . 
vol. i. part ii. pages 603— G26.— Mur. 

2 See Sulpitius Severus, Histories Sacra, lib. ii. cap. 
xxxi. p. 245, Ac. [p. 381, ed. Ilornii, 1657. He says, 
“ Adrian stationed a regiment of soldiers as a constant 
guard to prevent all Jews from entering Jerusalem ; 
which was advantageous to the Christian faith ; be- 
cause at that time nearly all (the Jewish Christians) 
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2. This body of people, who would unite 
Moses and Christ, was again divided into 
two classes, differing widely in their opi- 
nions and customs, the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites. The former are not reckoned 
by the ancient Christians among heretics, 8 
but the latter are placed among those sects 
which subverted the foundations of religion. 
Both sects used a history of Christ or a 
Gospel, which was different from our Gos- 
pels. 4 Tho word Nazarene was not the 
name of a sect, but. was equivalent to tho 
word Christian. For those who bore tho 
title of Christians among the Greeks were 
among the Jews called Nazarenos, which 
they did not esteem as a name of disgrace. 
Those who, after their separation from 
their brethren, retained this original name 
imposed on the disciples of Christ by the 
Jews, believed Christ to be born of a vir- 
gin, and to be in some way united with 
the divine nature. And although they 
would not discard the ceremonies prescribed 
by Moses, yet they would not obtrude 
them upon the Gentile Christians. They 
moreover rejected the additions made to 
the Mosaic ritual by the doctors of tho law 
and the Pharisees. 5 It is therefore easy to 
see why the other Christians in general 
judged more favourably of them. 

3 . Whether the Ebionites derived their 
name from a man [called Ebion], or were 
so denominated on account of their poverty 
either in regard to property or sentiment, 
is uncertain/* But they were much worse 
than the Nazarenos. For though they sup- 
posed Christ to be an ambassador of God 
and endowed with divine power, yet they 
conceived him to bo a man, born in the 
ordinary course of nature, the son of Joseph 
and Mary. They maintained that the cere- 
monial law of Moses must be observed, not 
by the Jews only, but by all who wished 


believed in Christ as God, yet with an observance of tho 
law." — Mur. 

5 The first that ranked the Nazarenos among the 
heretics, was Epiphanius, a writer of tho fourth cen- 
tury, of no great fidelity or accuracy of judgment. 
[Neander, Kirchcngcsch. vol. i. part ii. pages 619, 620, 
thinks tho Nazarcnes, described by Epiphanius, were 
descendants of the Ebionites, who had now imbibed 
some Gnostic principles. The names Ebionites and 
Nazarenos are often confounded, both by ancients and 
modems. — Mur. 

4 Seo Fahricius, Codex Apocryph . N. T. tom. !. p. 
355, Ac. and Mosheim, I'indieue, contra Tolandi Naza - 
renum, p. 112, Ac. [Jones on the Canon of the New. 
Test. vol. i. and the authors of Introductions to the 
New Test. — Mur. [And Bible Dictionaries. — II. 

5 Seo Le Quien’s Adnotationes ad Damascenum , 
tom i. p. 82, 83, and his Diss. de Nazarenis et eorum 
Fide , which is the seventh of his Dissertations sub- 
joined to his edition of the Opera Damasceni. [Walch, 

Ilist. der Ketzer. vol. i. p. 101, &c. — Schl. 

8 See Fabriclus, Ad Philastr. de II wrest bur, p. 81. 
Ittig, De Hceresibus A£oi Apostoloci. [Also note on cent, 
i. part ii. chap. v. p. 50, and Neander, Kirchengesch. I 
vol. i. part ii. p. 612, Ac. — Mur. I 
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to obtain salvation; and therefore St. Paul, 
that strenuous opposer of the law, they 
viewed with abhorrence. Nor were they 
satisfied with the mere rites which Moses 
appointed, but observed with equal vene- 
ration the superstitious rites of their an- 
cestors, and trie customs of the Pharisees 
which were added to the law. 1 

4. These little and obscure sects wore not 
very detrimental to the Christian cause. 
Much greater disturbance was produced by 
those whose founders explained the doc- 
trines of Christianity agreeably to the pre- 
cepts of the oriental philosophy respecting 
the origin of evil. These latter sects, con- 
cealed and unnoticed previously to this cen- 
tury, came. forth from their obscurity during 
the reign of Adrian, 2 and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in various coun- 
tries. A long catalogue of these semi-Chris- 
tian sects might be gathered out of the 
writings of the ancients ; but of the greater 
part of them we know no more than their 
names, and perhaps some of them differed 
only in name from each other. Those which 
acquired notoriety beyond others may be 
divided into two classes. The first class 
originated in Asia, and maintained the phi- 
losophy of the east in regard to the origin 
of the universe (if I may so say) pure and 
uncorrupt: the other class, founded among 
the Egyptians and by the Egyptians, mingled 
with that philosophy many monstrous opi- 
nions and principles current in Egypt. The 
systems of the former were more simple and 
intelligible ; those of the latter were much 
more complicated and more difficult of ex- 
planation. 

5. In the Asiatic class, the first place 
seems to belong to Elxai, a Jew, who is said 
to have founded the sect of the Elcesaites 
in the reign of Trajan. Though he was a 
Jew, and worshipped one God, and revered 
Moses, yet he corrupted the religion of his 
fathers by many false notions derived from 
the philosophy and superstition of the ori- 
entals; and after the example of the Esse- 
nes, expounded the Mosaic law according 
to the dictates of reason, or in other words 


i » Tremeus, Contra Uteres™, lib. 1. cap. xxvi. Epi- 
phanius treats largely of the Ebionites in his Panarium , 
lucres, xxx. But he is worthy of no credit ; for he ac- 

knowledges (sec. ill. p. 127, and sec. xiv. p. 141), that 
he has joined the Sampsroans and the Elcesaites with the 

‘ Ebionites, and that the first Ebiouites did not hold the 
errors which he attributes to the sect. — [The correct- 
ness of Epiphanius, as a historian, is often called in 
question ; and perhaps justly. But if the term Ebion- 
itcs designated a variety of minor sects, all of them 
Jewish Christians, and if some of these sects had in 
the fourth century imbibed Gnostic sentiments, un- 
known to the original Ebionites, then Epiphanius may 
here be entirely correct, which others suppose to be the 
fact. See Neander, as cited above, Note 3. — Mur. 

- Clemens Alex. Stromnt. lib. vii. cap. xvii. p. 898. 
Cyprian, Kpist. Ixxv. p. 144. and others. 
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made it an allegory. But Epiphanius, who 
had read one of Elxai’s books, acknowledges 
himself in doubt whether the Elcesaites 
should be reckoned among the Christian 
sects or among the Jewish. In his book 
Elxai mentions Christ, and speaks honour- 
ably of him ; but he does not explain him- 
self so as to make it manifest whether Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ of whom he 
speaks. 3 

6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Saturninus 
of Antioch will justly stand at the head of 
this class; at least he lived earlier than all 
the other Gnostic heresiarclis. He supposed 
two first causes of all things, the good God, 
and matter; the latter evil in its nature and 
subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels, that is, 
by the rulers of the seven planets, with- 
out the knowledge of God, and against the 
will of the Lord of matter. But God ap- 
proved of the work when it was completed, 
imparted rational souls to the men who be- 
fore had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, which he sub- 
jected to the seven creators, of whom the 
God of the Jews was one, reserving, how- 
ever, the supreme power to himself. To 
these good men, that is, men possessed of 
wise and good souls, the Lord of matter 
opposed another sort of men, to whom he 
imparted a malignant soul. And hence the 
great difference between good and bad men. 
After the creators of the world had revolted 
from the supreme God, he sent down Christ 
from heaven clothed, not with a real body, 
but with the shadow of one, that in ourjworld 
he might destroy the kingdom of the Lord | 
of matter, and point out to the good souls 
the way of returning back to God. But 
this way is a hard and difficult one. For 
the souls that would ascend to God after the 
dissolution of the body must abstain from 
ilesli, wine, marriage, and from all things 
which either exhilarate the body or delight 
the senses. Saturninus taught in Syria, 
which was his native country, and especially 
at Antioch ; and lie drew many after him 
by his great show of virtue. 4 


3 Eusebius, Ilist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. 38; Epiphanius 
I litres, xix. see. 3, p. 41; Theodoret, Fabul. lUeret. 
lib. ii. cap* vii. p. 221. [Of these Elcesaites, who were 
also called Sampstmns, everything afforded by antiquity 
that is important has been collected by Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. i. p. 5 87, &c. He justly accounts them en- 
thusiasts. — Schl. 

4 Irenreus, lib. i. cap. xxiv.; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. 
iv. cap. vii.; Epiphan. Hares, xxiii.; Thoodoret, Fabul. 
Hceret. lib. i. cap. ii. and the other writers on the here- 
sies. [Among the modern writers, see Mosheim, Be 
Reb. Christ. &c. p. 336, &c. ; Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. i. p. 274, &c.; jttig, De Jlaresiarchis , ssecul. ii. 
cap i. ; Tillemont, Mtmoires pour sernir d l Histoire 
de C Etflise, tomeii. p. 215, and Neander, Kirchengesch. 
vol. i. part ii. p. 759, &c. — Mur. 
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7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics 
must be placed Cerdo, a Syrian, and Mar- 
cion, the son of a bishop of Pontus. The 
history of these men is obscure and uncer- 
tain. It appears, however, that they began 
to establish their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo 
taught his principles there before the arri- 
val of Marcion ; that Marcion, failing to 
obtain some office in the church at Refine, 
in consequence of some misconduct, joined 
the party of Cerdo, and with great success 
propagated their tenets over the world. In 
the manner of the orientals, Marcion taught 
that there are two first causes of all things, 
the one perfectly good, the other perfectly 
| evil. Intermediate between these two dei- 
i ties, ranks the Architect of this lower world, 
whom men worship, and who was the God 
and the Lawgiver of the Jews ; he is neither 
perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a 
mixed nature, or, as Marcion expressed it, 
he is just; and therefore he can dispense 
punishments as well as rewards. The evil 
deity and the Creator of the world are 
perpetually at war. Each wishes to be 
worshipped as God, and to subject the in- 
habitants of the whole world to himself. 
The Jews are the subjects of the Creator of 
the world, who is a very powerful spirit ; 
the other nations which worship many 
gods, arc subjects of the evil deity. Each 
is an oppressor of rational souls and holds 
them in bondage. In order, therefore, to 
put an end to this war, and give freedom 
to the souls which are of divine origin, the 
supreme God sent among the Jews Jesus 
I Christ, who is of a nature very similar to 
; himself, or his Son, clothed with the appear- 
! ance or shadow of a body, which would 
render him visible, with commission to 
destroy both the kingdom of the world’s 
Creator and that of the evil deity, and to 
invite souls back to God. He was assailed 
both by the prince of darkness and by the 
God of the Jews, or the world’s Creator* 
but they were unable to hurt him, because 
he had only the appearance of a body. Who- 
ever will abstract their minds, according 
to his prescriptions, from all sensible ob- 
jects, and renouncing as well the laws of 
the God of the Jews as those of the prince 
of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme 
God, and at the same time subdue and mor- 
tify their bodies by lasting and other means, 
shall after death ascend to the celestial 
mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
cion prescribed to his followers was, as the 
nature of the system required, very austere 
and rigorous. For he condemned marriage, 
wine, flesh, and whatever is grateful and 
pleasant to the body. Marcion had nu- 
merous followers, among whom Lucan o r 
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Lucian, Severus, Blastes, and others, but 
especially Apelles, are said to have deviated 
in some respects from the opinions of their 
master, and to have established new sects. 1 

8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly 
but erroneously supposed to have been of 
the school of Valentinus the Egyptian ; for 
their systems differ in many respects from 
that of the Valentinians, and come nearer 
to the oriental principle of two first causes 
of all things. Bardesanes was a Syrian of 
Edessa, a man of great acumen, and dis- 
tinguished for his many learned produc- 
tions. Seduced by liis attachment to the 
oriental philosophy, he placed in opposition 
to the supreme God, who is absolute, good- 
ness, a prince of darkness who is the au- 
thor of ail evil. The supreme God created 
the world free from all evil, and formed men 
possessed of celestial souls and of subtile 
ethereal bodies. But when the prince of 
darkness had induced these first men to sin, 
God permitted the author of all evil to in- 
close men in gross bodies formed out of 
sinful matter, and also to corrupt the world 
that men might suffer for the iniquity they 
had committed. Hence the struggle be- 
tween reason and concupiscence in man. 
Jesus therefore descended from the celestial 
regions, clothed not with a real but with 
a celestial and ethereal body, and taught 
men to subdue their depraved bodies, and to 
free themselves from the bondage of vicious 
matter by abstinence, by meditation, and 
by fasting; and whoever will do so, on the 
dissolution of the body, shall ascend to the 
mansions of the blessed, clothed in their 
ethereal vehicles or their celestial bodies. 
Bardesanes afterwards returned to sounder 
sentiments, but bis sect long survived in 
Syria. 2 

9. Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, a dis- 
tinguished and learned man and disciple 
of Justin Martyr, was more noted among the 
ancients for his austere moral principles, 
which were rigid beyond measure, than for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he 


1 Besides the common writers on the heresies, as Tre- 
mens, Epiphanius, Theodoret, &e. sec Tertullian’s five 
Books against Marcion; the Poem against Marcion , 
also in five books, which is ascribed to Tertullian ; and 
the Dialogue against’tho Marcionitex, which is ascribed 
to Orison. Among the modern writers, see Massuet, 
the editor of Irenueus, Tillemont, Beausobre, Hittoire 
du Manicheisme , tome if. p. G9, &c.; Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. i. pages 484 — 537; Mosheim, De Reb. 
Christ. 8ic. pag. 441—410; Neander, Kirchcnges. vol. i. 
part ii. pages 779 — 807. — Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxx. and the wri- 
ters on the ancient heresies. Origen, Dial, contra Mar - 
cionitax, sec. iii. p. 70, ed. Wetstein ; Strunzius, 11 is- 
torin Bardesaniset Bardesanistar. Wittemb. 1722, 4to; 
Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme., vol. il. p. 128, &c. 
[Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. &c. p. 394, &c.; Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 407 — 424 ; Neander, Kir- 
c/tengesch. vol. i. part ii. p. 743, &c. — Mur . 
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proposed as articles of faith to his followers. 
Yet it appears from credible witnesses that 
he held matter to be the source of all evil, 
and therefore recommended the abhorrence 
and the mortification of the body; that he 
supposed the Creator of the world and the 
true God were not one and the same being ; 
that he denied to our Saviour a real body ; 
and corrupted Christianity with other doc- 
trines of the oriental philosophers. His 
followers, who were numerous, were some- 
times called from him Tatiani or Tatian- 
ists, but more frequently were designated 
by names indicative of their austcro morals. 
For, as they discarded all the external com- 
forts and conveniences of life, and held wine 
in such abhorrence as to use mere water ir 
the Lord’s Supper, fasted rigorously, and 
lived in celibacy, they were denominated 
Encratitao or abstainers, llydropar astatic 
or water-drinkers, and Apotactatae or re- 
nouncers. 1 

10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class 
differed from those of the Asiatic, by com- 
bining the oriental with Egyptian philoso- 
phy, and more especially in the following 
particulars: — 1. Although they supposed 
matter to be eternal and also animated, yet 
they did not recognise an eternal prince of 
darkness and of matter, or the malignant 
deity of the Persians. 2. They generally 
considered Christ our Saviour as consisting 
of two persons the man Jesus, and the Son 
of God or Christ; and the latter, the divine 
person, they supposed entered into Jesus 
the man, when he was baptized in Jordan 
by John, and parted from him when lie 
was made a prisoner by the Jews. 3. They 
attributed to Christ a real and not an ima- 
ginary body, though they were not all of 
one sentiment on this point. 4. They pre- 
scribed to their followers a much milder 
system of moral discipline ; nay, they seemed 
to give precepts which favoured the cor- 
rupt propensities of men. 

11. Among the Egyptian Gnostics, the 
first place is commonly assigned to Basilides 
of Alexandria. lie maintained that the 
supreme and all-perfect God produced from 
himself seven most excellent beings or 

^Eons. Two of the iEons, namely, Dynamis 
and Sophia (Power and Wisdom), procre- 
ated the angels of the highest order. Those 
angels built for themselves a residence or 
heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
ture a little inferior. Other generations of an- 
gels succeeded and other heavens were built , 
until there were three hundred and sixty- 
five heavens, and as many orders of angels ; 
that is, just as many as there are days in a 
year. Over all these heavens and angelic 
orders there is a Prince or Lord, whom 
Basilides called Abraxas; a word which was 
doubtless in use among the Egyptians be- 
fore Basilides, and which, when written in 
Greek, contains letters that together make up 
the number 365; that is, the number of the 
heavens. 2 The inhabitants of the lowest 
heaven contiguous to eternal matter, which 
is an animated and malignant substance, 
formed a design of constructing a world out 
of that disorderly mass and of fabricating 
men. God approved the work when it was 
finished, and gave rational souls to the 
men whom the angels had formed, whereas 
before they had only sensitive souls ; he 
also gave to the angels dominion over men. 
The Prince of these angels chose the Jewish 
nation for his subjects and gave them a 
law by Moses. The other angels presided 
over other nations. 

12. The angels who created and go- 
verned the world gradually became corrupt ; 
and they not only laboured to obliterate 

* A great number of gems still exist, and quantities 
of them are daily brought to us from Egypt, on which, 
besides other figures of Egyptian device, the word 
Abraxas is engraved. See Jo. Macarius, Abraxas seu 
da Gcmmis liasilidianis Disquisitio , enlarged by Jo. 
Chiflet, ed. Antwerp, 1657, 4to, Bern, de Montfaucon, 
PaUtograjih. Graca, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 177, &c. and 
others. Learned men almost universally think those 
gems originated from Basilides; and hence they are 
called gemmae Basilidiancc. But very many of them 
exhibit marks of the most degrading superstition, such 
as cannot be attributed even to a semi-Christian ; and 
likewise manifest insignia of the Egyptian religion. 
They cannot all therefore be attributed to Basilides, 
who, though he held many errors, yet worshipped 
Christ. Those only must refer to him which bear some 
marks of Christianity. The word Abraxas was unques- 
tionably usod by the ancient Egyptians, and appropri- 
ated to the Lord of the heavens ; which Basilides re- 
tained from the philosophy and religion of his country. 

See Beausobre, His tot re du Manicheisme , tom. ii. p. 51 ; 
Passeri, Diss. da G a minis JJasilidianis , in his splendid 
work, De Gcmmis Stalliferis, tom. ii. p. 221, &c. cd. 
Florcnt. 1750, fol. ; Jablonskl, Da Nominis Abraxas 
Significalione , in the Miscellan. Lipsiens. Nova* tom. 
vii. and in his Opuscuta, v. 4, p. 80, &c. Passeri con- 
tends that none of these gems has reference to Basi- 
lides ; he makes them all refer to the magicians, or the 
soothsayers, sorcerers, conjurers, and fortune-tellers. 
But this learned man, it appears to me, goes too far ; 
for he himself acknowledges (p. 225), that he some- 
times found on them some vestiges of the Basilidian 
errors. These celebrated geras still need an erudite 
but cautious and judicious interpreter. [A considerable 
collection of these gems may be seen, with explanatory 
notices, in the volume of plates to the First Edition of i 
Matter, Hist. Crit. du Gnosticisme, Par. 1828. These j 
plates are not given in the second edition.— B. 

1 The only work of Tatian which has reached us is 
his Oratio ad Grtecos. His opinions are spoken of by 
Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. iii. p. 4G0 ; Epiphanius, 
Haras, xlvl. cap. i. p. 391 ; Origen, De Oratime , cap. 
xiii. p. 77, ed. Oxon. and by others of the ancients ; 
but no one of them has attempted to delineate his sys- 
tem. [Of the moderns, see Walch, Hist, der Kctzer. 
vol. i. pages 445 — 447, and Neander, Kirchcngaseh. vol. 
i. part ii. pages 762— 7G6. It should bo remembered 
that the names Encratites, Apotactites ('Ey Kpaxmu 
'AnoraKToi), were applied to all the austere sects ; so 
that though all Tatianlsts were Encratites, yet all En- 
cratites were not Tatianists.— Mur. [See also Ritter, 
Geschichte dor Christ. Philos. Hamb. 1841, vol. i. p. 
328, &c.—R. 
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the knowledge of the supreme God, in order 
that they might themselves be worshipped 
as gods, but they waged war with each 
other for the enlargement of their respect- 
ive territories. The most arrogant and 
restless of them all was ho who governed 
the Jewish nation. Therefore, the supreme 
God, in compassion to the souls endowed 
with reason, sent down from heaven his Son 
or the prince of the iEons, whose name is 
Nus [voDj, mind] and Christ; that he, join- 
ing himself to the man Jesus, might restore 
the lost knowledge of his Father, and over- 
turn the empire of the angels who governed 
the world, and especially of the insolent 
Lord of the Jews. The God of the Jews 
perceiving this, ordered his subjects to seize 
the man Jesus and put him to death ; but 
against Christ he had no power. 1 The souls 
that obey the precepts of the Son of God 
will ascend to God when their bodies die, 
the rest will pass into other bodies. All 
bodies return back to vicious matter whence 
they originated. 

13. The moral system of Basilides, if we 
believe most of the ancients, favoured con- 
cupiscence and allowed every species of 
iniquity. But from much surer testimony 
it appears that he recommended purity of 
life and the practice of piety, and con- 
demned even an inclination to sin. Still 
there were some things in his moral precepts 
which greatly olfended other Christians ; for 
he taught that it is lawful to conceal our 
religion, to deny Christ when our life is in 
danger, to participate in the pagan feasts 
which followed their sacrifices; and he 
detracted much from the estimation and 
honour in which the martyrs were held, and 
maintained that they were greater sinners 
than other men, and were visited by Divine 
justice for their iniquities ; for it was a prin- 
ciple with him that none but sinners suffer 
any evil in this life. And hence arose the 
suspicions entertained respecting his system 
of morals, which seemed to be confirmed 
by the flagitious lives of some of his disci- 
ples. 2 

14. But much viler than he, and said to be 
the worst of all the Gnostics, was Carpo- 


l Many of the ancients tell us on the authority of 
Irenaeus, that our Saviour, according to Basilides* opi- 
nion, had not a real body ; and that Simon the Cyrenian 
was crucified in place of him ; but that this is erroneous, 
and that Basilides supposed the man Jesus and Christ 
united to constitute the 8aviour, is demonstrated in the 

Com. de Rebus Christ. &c. p. 354, &c. It may be that 
here and there a follower of Basilides held otherwise. 

a Besides the ancient writers on the heresies, Basili- 
des is particularly treated of by Massuet. Dmer^. in 
Irenantm; and Beauaobre, Hist, du Manicheisme t \ ol. ii. 
p. 8, &c. [Walch, Hist, der Ketxer. vol. i. pages 281— 
309; Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. & c. pag. 342—361 ; 
and Neander, Kir chenges. vol. i. partil. pages 679-— 704. — 
Mur. [And Ritter, ubi supra , vol.i. p.123, Sea. — R. 


crates, also of Alexandria [who lived in the 
reign of Adrian]. His philosophy did not 
differ in its general principles from that of 
the other Egyptian Gnostics ; for he main- 
tained one supreme God, ./Eons, the offspring 
of God, eternal and malignant matter, the 
creation of the world from evil matter by 
angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed 
in bodies, and the like. But he maintained 
that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary in 
the ordinary course of nature, and that he 
was superior to other men in nothing but 
fortitude and greatness of soul. He also 
not only gave his disciples license to sin, but 
imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by 
teaching that the way to eternal salvation 
was open to those souls only which commit- 
ted all kinds of enormity and wickedness. 
But it exceeds all credibility that any man 
who believes there is a God, that Christ is 
the Saviour of mankind, and who inculcates 
any sort of religion, should hold such senti- 
ments. Besides, there arc grounds to be- 
lieve that Carpocrates, like the other Gnos- 
tics, held the Saviour to be composed of 
the man Jesus and a certain iEon called 
Christ, and that he imposed some laws of 
conduct on his disciples. Yet undoubtedly 
there was something in his opinions and 
precepts that rendered his piety very sus- 
picious; for he held that concupiscence was 
implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is 
therefore perfectly innocent ; that all actions 
are in themselves indifferent, and become 
good or evil only according to the opinions 
and laws of men; that in the purpose of 
God all things are common property, even 
the women, but that such as use their rights 
are by human laws accounted thieves and 
adulterers. Now, if he did not add some 
corrective to the enormity of these princi- 
ples, it must be acknowledged that he wholly 
swept away the foundations of all virtue, 
and gave full license to all iniciuity. 3 

15. Valentinus, also an Egyptian, ex- 
ceeded all his fellow-heresiarchs, both in 
fame and in the multitude of his followers, 
liis sect had its birth at Rome, grew to 


3 See Iremeus, Contra Hares, lib. 1. cap. xxv.; Clo- 
mons Alex* Stromat. lib. iii. p. 611, and the others. 
[Mosheim, De RebusjChrist. &c. pages 361 — 371;Walch, 
Hist, der Ketxer. vol. i. pages 309 — 327; Neander, Kir- 
chengetch. vol. i. part ii. pages 767—773. Carpocrates 
left a young son, Epiphanes, to propagate his system ; 
and this son, though he died at the age of seventeen, 
wrote a book from which the world have had to learn 
what they could of the tenets of Carpocrates. It is 
doubtful whether he ought to be called a Christian. He 
was an Egyptian philosopher, who had perhaps bor- 
rowed some notions from the Christians, but still his 
philosophy was his cynosure. Two inscriptions in the 
true spirit of this philosopher, recently discovered in 
Cyrene in Africa, have given rise to a conjecture that 
his sect continued till the sixth century. See the in- 
scriptions with comments in the Christmas Programm 
of Gesenius, A.D. 1825.— Mur. 
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maturity in the island of Cyprus, and with 
wonderful celerity traversed Aeia> ^Africa, 
and Europe. Valentinus held the general 
principles common with his brother Gnos- 
tics, q,nd he assumed the title of a Gnos- 
tic ; yet he held several principles peculiar 
to himself. In the Pleroma (which is the 
Gnostic name for the habitation of God), 
he supposed thirty TEons, fifteen males and 
as mafly females. Besides these there were 
four unmarried; namely, Horus [ w Ogog], 
the guardian of the confines of the Pleroma; 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The 
youngest of the .Eons, Sophia (Wisdom), 
fired with vast desire of comprehending the 
nature of the supreme Deity, in her agita- 
tion brought forth a daughter called Acha- 
moth CniiMH* the sciences or philosophy]; 
who being excluded from the Pleroma, de- 
scended to the rude and shapeless mass of 
matter, reduced it to some degree of order, 
and by the aid of Jesus brought forth De- 
miurgus [A Tj/x/ougyog, Artificer], the builder 
and Lord of all things. This Demiurgus 
separated the more subtile or animal mat- 
ter from the grosser or material ; and out 
of the former he framed the world above 
us or the visible heavens ; out of the latter, 
the lower world or this earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of matter; and 
his mother, Achamoth, added to them a 
third substance which was celestial and 
spiritual. This is a brief outline of the 
complicated and tedious fable of Valentinus. 
It appears that lie explained the origin of 
the world and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics; 
yet that ho did not differ from them in 
reality. And the same is true of the other 
parts of his system. 

16. The Architect of the world gradually 
became so inflated that he either thought 
himself, or at least wished men to regard 
him, to be the only God; and by his pro- 
phets, sent among the Jews, he arrogated 
to himself the honours of the supreme God. 
And the other angels who presided over 
parts of the created universe imitated his 
example. To repress this insolence of De- 
miurgus and imbue souls with a knowledge 
of the true God, Christ descended, being 
composed of an animal and spiritual sub- 
stance, and moreover clothed with an 
ethereal body. He passed through the body 
of Mary, just as water through a canal; 
and to him Jesus, one of the highest iEons, 
joined himself when he was baptized in 
Jordan by John. The Architect of the 
world, who perceived that his dominion 
would be shaken by this divine man, caused 
him to be seized and crucified. But before 
Christ came to execution, not only Jesus 


the Son of God, but also the rational soul 
of Christ forsook him, so that only his 
sentient soul and his ethereal body were 
suspended on the cross. Those who, ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christ, renounce 
the worship not only of the pagan deities, 
but also that of the Jewish God, and submit 
their sentient and concupiscent soul to be 
chastised and reformed by reason, shall with 
both their souls, the rational and the sen- 
tient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near to the Pleroma. And when 
all particles of the Divine nature, or all 
souls, shall be separated from matter and 
purified, then a raging fire shall spread 
through this material universe and destroy 
the whole fabric of nature ; for the whole 
oriental philosophy and the system of the 
Gnostics may be reduced to this epitome, 
this world is composed of both good and 
evil. Whatever of good there is in it was 
derived from the supreme God, the parent 
of light, and will return to him again; and 
when this takes place, this world will be 
destroyed. 1 

17- The ancients represent the school of 
Valentinus as divided into many branches. 
Among these were, the Ptolomaitic sect, 
whose author Ptoloiny differed from his 
master respecting the number and nature 
ofthe JEons; the Secundian sect, established 
by Secundus, one of the principal followers 
of Valentinus, who seems to have kept more 
closely to the oriental philosophy, and to have 
maintained two first causes of all things, 
light and darkness, or a prince of good and 
a prince of evil ; the sect of Heracleon, from 
whose books Clement and Origen quote 
much ; the sect of Marcus and Calarbasus, 
called Marcosians, who according to Ire- 
naeus added much that was senseless and 
absurd to the fictions of Valentinus, though 

l Of the Valcntinian system wo have a full account 
in Irena?us, Contra Uteres, lib. i. cap. i. — vii.; Tertul- 
lian, Contra Valentinuinos; Clemens Alex. Cassini; and 
in ail the ancient writers on the heresies. Among the 
moderns, seo Buddeus, Dus, de Hteresi VaUmtiniuna ; 
subjoined to his In trod, in Hist . Philos. Ebraorum; 
which has occasioned much discussion respecting the 
origin of this heresy. Some of the moderns have at- 
tempted to give a rational explanation of the intricate 
and absurd system of Valentinus. See Souverain, Pla- 
tonisme Deooile, chap. viii. p. 64; Vitringa, Observat. 
Sacrte, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131 ; Ueausobre, Hist, du Munich. 
p. 548, Ac.; Basnagc, Hist, des Juifs, tomo iii. p. 729, Ac.; 
Faydit, Eclairciss. sur l' Hist. Eecles. des 11. Premiers 
Siecle$y p. 1 2; who also contemplated writing an Apo- 
logy for Valentinus. I pass by Arnold, the patron of 
all the heretics. But how vain all such attempts must 
be is proved by this, that Valentinus himself professed 
tli at his religion differed fundamentally from that of the 
other Christians. [Besides the authors above referred 
to, see Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. &c. pages 371 — 389; 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 335 — 386; and 
Neander, Kirchengesch. vol i. partii. pages 704— 731. — 
Mur. [And especially Hitter, ubi supra , vol. i. p. 191, 
Ac. who has a long and valuable chapter on this sect. 
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it is certain that they did not maintain all 
that is attributed to them. I pass by other 
sects which appear to have originated from 
the Valentinian system ; but whether all the 
sects which are called Valentinian actually 
originated from disciples and followers of 
Valentinus, appears very doubtful to those 
who consider how great mistakes the an- 
cients have made in stating the origin of the 
heretics. 1 

18. Of the smaller and more obscure 
Gnostic sects, of which the ancients give us 
little more than the names, and perhaps 
one or two detached sentiments, it is unne- 
cessary to say anything. Such were the 
Adamites, who are said to have wished to 
imitate the state of innocence; 2 the Cain- 
ites, who are represented as paying respect 
to the memory of Cain, Corah, Dathan, the 
inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the trai- 
tor; 3 the Abelites, whom the ancients re- 
present as marrying wives, but raising up 
no children ; 4 the Sethites, who regarded 
Seth as the Messiah ; 5 the Florin ians who 


1 Besides Irenseus and the other ancient writers, see, 
concerning these sects, Grabo, Spicilegiutn Patrum et 
Hareticorum, saecul. ii. pag. 69 — 82, &c. On the Mar- 
cosians, Irenreus is copious, lib. i. cap. xiv. That Mar- 
cus was out of his senses is unquestionable; for he 
must have been deranged, if he could hold even the 
greater part of the strange fancies which are said to 
belong to his system. [ Among the moderns who have 
treated of these sects, see Waleh, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 

i. pages 387—401; and Neander, Kircheng. vol. i. part 

ii. pages 731 — 746. — Mur. 

1 2 gee for an account of them, Clemens Alex. Stro- 

mat. lib. i. p. 357; lib. iii. p. 525, lib. vii. p. 854; Ter- 
tullian, Scar place, in Opp. p. 633; and Contra Prax 
cap. iii. ; Epiphanius, Hares. Iii Opp. tom. i. p. 459 ; 
Theodoret, llaret. Fabul. lib. i cap. vi.; Augustine, 
De Hares. cap. xxxi.; Jo. Damaseenus, Opp. tom. i. 
p. 88 ; and among tho moderns, Waleh, Hist der Ket- 
zer. vol. i. pages 327 — 335; Baylo, Dictionniire , Art. 
Adamites and Prolicus ; Tillomont, Me moires , &c. 
tome ii. p. 256; Beausobre, Diss. sur let Adamites , sub- 
joined to Lenfant’s Histoire des Hussites. Tho accounts 
of the ancients are contradictory, and several of tho 
moderns doubt whether there ever was a sect who per- 
formed their worship in a state of nudity. — Mur. 

3 AH the ancient writers mentioned in the preceding 
note, except Damaseenus, speak of the Cainites, but what 
they state is very brief and contradictory. The correct- 
ness of their accounts is justly doubted by Baylo ( Die- 
tionnaire, Art. Cainites), and others. Origen ( Contra 
Celsum , lib. Hi. p. 119) did not regard them as Chris- 
tians. Yet they might be a sect of Gnostics, who, hold- 
ing the God of the Jews for a rovolter from the true 
God, regarded Cain, Dathan, Corah, and others who 

I resisted him as being very praiseworthy. — Mur. 

4 The Abelites are mentioned only by Augustine, De 
Hares, cap. lxxxvii. and by the author of the book Pra- 
destinatus, cap. lxxxvii. It is represented that every man 
married a female child and every woman a little boy, 
with whom they lived and whom they made their heirs, 
hoping in this way to fulfil, literally, what Paul says, 
1 Cor. vii. 29, that “ they that have wives be as though 
they had none.” The sect is treated of by Waleh, Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. i. p. 607, who doubts whether it were 
not altogether an imaginary sect. — Mur. 

6 The Sethites are mentioned by tho author of Pra- 
destinatus , cap. xix.; and Philastrius, De Hare sib. cap. 

iii. ; but Rhenferd ( Diss. de Sethianis , in his Opp. Phi - 
lolog. p. 165), and Zorn ( Opuscul. Sacra , tom. i. p. 614), 
consider this to be an imaginary sect. See Waleh, ubi 
supra , p. 609, &c.; and Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. 

I part ii. p. 758, &o. — Mur. 


originated at Romo under Florinus and 
BlastuSy® and many others. Perhaps the 
ancient Christian fathers divided one sect 
into several, deceived by the fact of its hav 
ing several names; they may also have had in- 
corree t information respecting some of them. 

19. Among the Gnostics of the Egyptian 
class, a chief place must be assigned to tho 
Ophites or Serpentiatis, a senseless sect, of 
which one Euphrates is said to be the fa- 
ther. Tho sect originated among the Jews 
before the Christian era. A part of them 
became professed Christians, the rest re- 
tained their former superstition. Hence 
there were two sects of Ophites, a Chris- 
tian sect and an anti-Christian. The 
Christian Ophites held nearly the same 
absurd notion^ with the other Egyptian 
Gnostics concerning yEons, tho eternity 
of matter, the creation of the world without 
the knowledge or consent of the Deity, the 
rulers of the seven planets who presided 
over the world, the tyranny of Dcmiurgus, 
the descent of Christ joined to tho man 
Jesus into our world to overthrow the king- 
dom of Dcmiurgus, &c.; but they held this 
peculiarity, that they supposed tho serpent 
which deceived our first parents was either 
Christ himself, or Sophia concealed under 
the form of a serpent ; and this opinion is 
said to have induced them to keep some 
sacred serpents, and to pay them a species 
of honour. Into such absurdities men might 
easily fall, if they believed the Creator of 
the world to be a different being from the 
supreme God, and regarded as divine what- 
ever was opposed to the pleasure of De- 
miurgus, 7 

20. The numerous evils and discords 
which arose from combining the oriental 


6 Florinus and Blastus were by tho ancients reckoned 
among the V alentinians. Both were presbyters of Romo, 
intimate friends, and excommunicated by tho Roman 
bishop Eleutherius. (Euseb. H. E. vol. xv.) As 
Florinus in early life enjoyed the instruction of Poly- 
carp at Smyrna, and as lreneeus wrote a letter to Blas- 
tus concerning the schism at Rome about Easter-day, 
Waleh (ubi supra, p. 404), supposes both of them, and 
particularly Blastus, were opposed to tho views of tho 
Romish Church respecting Easter. He also considers 
it most probable that Florinus was inclined towards 
Gnosticism; for Iremeus wrote a book against him 
concerning the eight .Eons ; and he actually had some 
followers. — Schl. [That Florinus was a Gnostic is 
clear from Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. xx.) That 
Blastus was so is not so certain. — Mur. 

7 The history and doctrines of this sect, so far as they 
are known, I have stated in a German work printed at 
llelmstadt, 1746-4 [bearing the title, Erster Versnch ei- 
ner unpartheyischen und griindlichen Ketzergeschichte . 
Afterwards, Schumacher published an Explanation of 
the obscure and difficult Doctrinal Table of the ancient 
Ophites, Wolfenbuttel, 1756, 4to; Schumacher main- 
tained that the doctrine of the Ophites embraced neither 
metaphysics nor theology, but merely the history of the 
Jewish nation couched in hieroglyphics; Waleh, Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 447—481, has epitomized both 
works; and we here give his leading thoughts in further 
illustration of this sect. These people, called in Greek 
Ophites, in Latin Serpentians, were by the Asiatics j 
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and Egyptian philosophy with the Christian 
religion, began to be increased about the 
middle of this century, by those who brought 
the Grecian philosophy with them into the 
Christian Church. As the doctrines held 
by the Christians respecting the Father, 
Son, and Iloly Spirit, and respecting the 
twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of 
all at agreement with the precepts of this 
philosophy, they first endeavoured so to 
explain these doctrines that they could be 
comprehended by reason. This was at- 
tempted by one Praxeas, a very distin- 
guished man, and a confessor, at Rome. 
Discarding all real distinction between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he taught that 
the whole Father of all things joined him- 
self to the human nature of Christ. Hence 
his followers were called Monarehians and 
Patripassians. Nor was the latter an un- 
suitable name for them, if Tertullian cor- 
rectly understood their sentiments ; for they 
denominated the man Christ, the Son of 
God; and held that to this Son, the Father 
of the universe, or God, so joined himself, 
as to be crucified and endure pangs along, 
with his Son. Yet Praxeas does not ap- 
pear to have erected a distinct church. 1 


called Nahassians, or Naasians. Iremcus (lib. ii. cap. 
xxxiv.) tho author of the supplement to Tertullian’s 
book, De Prescript. Herd. (cap. xlvii ); Epiphanius 
( Hares, xxxvii); Thcodoret ( llaret. Fabul. lib. i. cap. 
xiv.); and Augustine ( Be Ilares. cap xvii.), account 
them Christian heretics ; but Origen ( Contra Celsum, 
lib. vii. sec. 28) holds them to be not Christians. Yet 
he speaks of them as protended Christians in his Com- 
ment on Mattk. tom. iii. p. 851, See. Philastrius makes 
them more ancient than Christianity. It is most pro- 
bable they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of them 
embraced Christianity, so that the sect became divided 
Into Jowish and Christian Ophites. There are two 
sources of information on this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The first is the accounts of I r emeus, Epiphanius, 
and others. The second is what Origon tells us ( Con- 
tra Celsum, lib. vL see. xxxiii. &c.) concerning tho 
Diagram of tho Ophites. This Diagram was a tablet, 
on which the Ophites depicted their doctrines in all 
Borts of figures, with words annexed. It probably con- 
tained the doctrines of the Jewish Ophites, and is dark 
and unintelligible, unless wo may suppose this symboli- 
cal representation contained that system, the principal 
doctrines of which are stated by the ancients. The 
theological system both of the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Ophites, cannot bo epitomized and must be sought 
for in Walcli, p. 461. Their serpent-worship consisted 
in this, they kept a living serpent which thoy let out 
upon tho dish when celebrating the Lord’s supper, 
to crawl around and over tho bread. The priest to 
whom the serpent belonged now came near, brake the 
bread, and distributed to those present. When each 
had eaten his morsel he kissed the serpent, which was 
afterwards confined. When this solemn act, which the 
Ophites called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the 
meeting closed with a hymn of praise to the supreme 
God, whom the serpent in Paradise had made known to 
men. But ail the Ophites did not observe these rites, 
which were peculiar to the Christian Ophites, and con- 
fined to a small number among them. This worship 
must have been symbolic. The Ophites had also Talis- 
mans.-^ Schl. [See a lucid account of tho Ophites, in 
Neander’s Kirchensetch . vol. i. part ii. pages 746—756. 
— Mur. [Matter gives the diagram of the Ophites in the 
second volume of his Hist, du Gnost.—R. 

1 See Tertullian, Liber contra Praxeam; and cora- 
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21. Nearly allied to this opinion was 
that which was advanced about the same 
time at Rome, by Theodotus, a tanner, 
yet a man of learning and a philosopher ; 
and by one Artemas or Artemon, from 
whom originated the Artemonites ; for, so 
far as can be gathered from very indistinct 
accounts of these men left us by the ancients, 
they supposed that when the man Christ 
was born, a certain divine energy or some 
portion of the divine nature (and not the 
person of the Father as Praxeas imagined), 
united itself to him. Which of these men 
preceded the other in time, and whether 
they both taught the same doctrine or dif- 
fered from each other, cannot at this day 
be decided, so few and obscure are the an- 
cient accounts we have of them. But it is 
unquestionable that the disciples of both 
applied philosophy and geometry to the 
explication of the Christian doctrine. 2 


pare Wcsseling, ProbabUia , cap. xxvi. p. 223, Sec. 
[Tertullian (to whom we are indebted for all certain ! 
knowledge of the views of Praxeas) was not only an j 
obscure writer, but also a prejudiced one in regard to j 
Praxeas. He not only rejected his doctrine, but hated 
him, because Praxeas had alienated the Homan bishop 
Victor from Montanus, whose partisan Tertullian was. 
Hence Tertullian, in his censures on Praxeas, is often 
extravagant and insulting. The opposition of Praxeas 
to Montanus doubtless led tho former into his error. 
Montanus had treated of the doctrine of threo persons 
in tho Divine essence, and had insisted on a real dis- 
tinction between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
(Tertullian, Contra Praxeam , cap. xiii. p 426.) Praxeas, 
who was hostile to Montanus, published his own doc- 
trine in opposition to Montanus. From Tertullian, 
moreover, it appears clearly that Praxeas discarded the 
distinction of persons in the Divine essence, and, as I 
Tertullian expresses it, contended for the monarchy of 
God; but bow he explained what the Scriptures teach 
concerning the Son and the Iloly Spirit is not so clear. 
Of tho various conceptions we might gather from Tcr- 
tullian, Mosheim gives a full investigation in his Com- 
ment. de Rebus Christ ■ & c. p. 426. See also Walcli, 
Hist der Ketxer. vol. i. pages 527—546. — Schl. [See 
also Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i part iii. p. 994, &c. 
— Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. Ilb. v. cap. xxviii. ; Epi- 
phanius, Hares, liv. p. 464 ; Wesseling, ProbabUia, 
cap. xxi. p. 172, See. Several persons occur in the his- 
tory of the heretics bearing the name of Theodotus. 

( 1 ) Theodotus of Byzantium, a tanner, of whom above. 

(2) Theodotus the younger, disciple of the former, and 
founder of the sect of Melchisedeckians. This sect 
derived its name from its holding, agreeably to tho doc- 
trine of the elder Theodotus, that Melchisedec was the 
power of God and superior to Christ; and that he sus- 
tained the office of an intercessor for the angels in 
heaven, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) Theo- 
dotus, the Valentinian. (4) Theodotus, the Montanist. 
Our Theodotus had saved his life during a persecution 
at Byzantium, by a denial of Christ, and thus had in- 
curred general contempt. To escape from disgrace ho 
went to Rome. But there his offence became known. 
To extenuate his fault, he gave out that he regarded 
Jesus Christ as a mere man, and that it could be no 
great crime to deny a mere man. He was therefore 
excluded from the church by Victor the bishop. . Thus 
Theodotus came near to the system of the Socinians, 
and held Christ for a mere man, though a virtuous and 
upright one. Whether he held the birth of Christ to 
have been natural or supernatural, the ancient accounts 
are not agreed. He rejected the Gospel of John ; and 
held his own doctrine to be apostolical, and that of the 
eternal divinity of Christ to be a novel doctrine. See 
Walch, ubi supra , pages 546—557. Artemon has in mo- 
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22. The same attachment to philosophy 
induced Hermogenes, a painter, to depart 
from the sentiments of Christians respect- 
ing the origin of the world and the nature 
of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a 
part of the Christian community. Regard- 
ing matter as the source of all evil, he could 
not believe that God had brought it into 
existence by his omnipotent volition. lie 
therefore held that the world and what- 
ever is in the world, and also souls and 
spirits, were formed by the Deity out of 
| eternal and vicious matter. There is much 
in this doctrine very difficult to be ex- 
plained, and not in accordance with the 
common opinions of Christians. But neither 
Tcrtullian, who wrote against him, nor 
others of the ancients, inform us how he 
explained those Christian doctrines which 
are repugnant to his opinions. 1 

23. In addition to these sects, which may 
be called the daughters of philosophy, there 
arose in the reign of Marcus Antoninus an 
i illiterate sect, opposed to all learning and 

1 philosophy. An obscure man of weak judg- 
ment, named Montan us, who lived in a poor 

! village of Phrygia called Pepuza, had the 

1 folly to suppose himself the Comforter pro- 
j mised by Christ to his disciples, and to pre- 
tend to utter prophecies under divine in- 
' spiratioiu 3 lie attempted no change in the 

doctrines of religion, but professed to be 
divinely commissioned to perfect and give 
efficiency to the moral discipline taught by 
Christ and his apostles; for he supposed 
Christ and his apostles had conceded too 
much to the weakness of the people of their 
age, and thus had given only an incomplete 
and imperfect rule of life. He therefore 
would have fists multiplied and extended, 
forbade second marriages as illicit, did not 
allow churches to grant absolution to such 
as had fallen into the greater sins, con- 
demned all decoration of the body and 
female ornaments, required polite learning 
and philosophy to be banished from the 
church, ordered virgins to bo veiled, and 
maintained that Christians sin most grie- 
vously by rescuing their lives by flight, or 
redeeming them with money in time of per- 
secution. I pass by some other of his 
austere and rigid precepts. 

24. A man who professed to be a holier 
moralist than Christ himself, and who would 
obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians 
for divine commands and oracles, could not 
be endured in the Christian church. Be- 
sides, his dismal predictions of the speedy 
downfal of the Roman republic, kc. mightf 
bring the Christian community into immi- 
nent danger. lie was therefore first by 
the decisions of some councils, and after- 
wards by that of the whole church, excluded 
from all connexion with that body. But 
the severity of his discipline itself led many 
persons of no mean condition to put confi- 
dence in him. Pre-eminent among these 
were two opulent ladies, Priscilla and Maxi- 
milla ; who themselves, with others, uttered 
prophecies, after the example of their master, 
whom they denominated the Paraclete [or 

l dern times become more famous than Thcodotua ; sinco 
: Samuel Crell assumed the name of an Artomonite, in 
order to distinguish himself from the odious Socinians, 
whoso doctrines ho did not fully approve. (Seo his 
; book with the title : L. M. Artemonii % Initium Euan- 
1 ge/ii Juhannix cx Antiquitnta Restitution, and his other 
| writings). The history of this Artemon is very obacure. 
i The time when ho lived cannot be definitely ascer- 
i tained, and the history of hia doctrine is not without 

1 UiiUculties. It is not doubted that ho denied the divinity 
! of Jesus Christ, as held by orthodox Christians. But 
| whether he swerved towards the system of the modern 
! Socinians or to that of Praxcas is another question. 
Mosheim believed the latter; I)e lleb, Christ. &c. 491. 
But as this rests on the recent testimony of Gcnnadius 
of Marseilles ( lie Dogin. Ecdes. cap. ill.) Walch (p. 
504) calls it in question. See also Rappen, Dm. do 
Hist. Artemnnis et Artemoniturum , Lips. 1737. — Schl. 
[Seo also Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. part Hi. pages 
9% — 1000. — Mur. [Of Thcodotua and Artemon, see 
Burton’s Led. onEcc. Hist, q f the First Three Cent. vol. 
ii. p. 211, &o.— R. 

1 There is extant a tract of Tertuliian, Liber contra 

Hermogenem, in which ho assails the doctrine of Her- 
mogenes concerning matter and the origin of the world. 
But another tract of his, De Cnvsu AnimcE, in which 
he confuted the opinion of Hermogenes concerning the 
soul, is lost. [Tcrtullian is exceedingly Bevere upon 
Hermogenes, who was probably his contemporary, and 
fellow-African. Yet he allows that ho was an inge- 
nious and eloquent man, and sound in the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. It seems the morals of Her- 
mogenes gave most offence to Tertuliian. lie had mar- 
ried repeatedly, and he painted for all customers what 
they wished. To a Montanist these things were ex- 
ceedingly criminal. There is no evidence that Herino- 
geues founded a sect. See Mosheim, De Rob. Christ. 
Sec. p. 432, &c.; Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 47G, 
&o. and Neander, Kirchengesch. vol i. part iil. p. 976, 
&c.— Mur. , 

2 They doubtless err who tell us that Montanus 
claimed to be the Holy Spirit. He was not so foolish. 

Nor do those correctly understand his views whom I 
have hitherto followed, and who represent him as as- 
sorting, that there was divinely imparted to him that 
very Holy Spirit, or Comforter, who once Inspired and 
animated the apostles. Montanus distinguished the 
Paracleto promised by Christ to the apostles, from the 
Holy Spirit that was poured upon them ; and held, that 
under the name of the Paraclete, Christ indicated a 
divine teacher, who would supply certain parts of the 
religious system which were omitted by the Saviour, 
and explain more clearly certain other parts, which for 
wise reasons had been less perfectly taught. Nor was 
Montanus alone in making this distinction. For other 
Christian doctors supposed the Paraclete whose coming 
Christ had promised, was a divine messenger to men 
and different from the Holy Spirit given to the apos- 
tles. In the third century, Manes interpreted the pro- 
mise of Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 
manner ; and boasted that ho himself was that Para- 
clete. And who does not know that Mahomet had tho 
same views, and applied the words of Christ respecting 
the Paraclete to himself? Montanus therefore wished 
to be thought that Paraclete of Christ, and not the 
Holy Spirit. The more carefully and attentively we 
read Tertuliian, the greatest of all Montanus’ disciples 
and the best acquainted with his system, the more 
clearly will it appear that such were his views. [See 
Burton’s Led. on the Ecc. Hist • q f First Three Cent . 
vol. ii. p. 155, &c. — Ii. 
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Comforter], Hence it was easy for Mon- 
. tanus to found a new church which was 
first established at Pepuza, a little town of 
Phrygia, but which spread in process of time 
through Asia, Africa, and a part of Europe. 
Of all his followers the most learned and 
distinguished was Tertuliian, a man of 
genius but austere and gloomy by nature; 
who defended the cause of his preceptor by 
; many energetic and severe publications. 1 



i l See Eusebius, Hist. Kceles. lib. v. cap. xvi. and es- 
pecially Tertulliau in his numerous hooks ; and then 
all writers, both ancient and modern, who have treated 
professedly of the scots of the early ages. Quite re- 
cently and with attention and great erudition, the his- 
tory of the Montanists has been illustrated by Werns- 
dorf in ills Commentatio dn Montanistis Sieculi Seeundi 
mifgo creditis Hutreticis, Dantzik, 1751, 4to, The Mon- 
tanists wero also called Phrygians or Cataphrygians, 
from the country where they resided and originated ; 
also Pepusiaus, from the town where Montanus hud 
his habitation, and which lie pretended was the New 
Jerusalem spoken of in the Revelation of St. John. It 
appears likewise, that from Priscilla they were called 
PriseUHanlsts ; though this name, on account of Its 
ambiguity, lias In modern times been disused. Tcrtul- 


lian denominated those of his faith the Spiritual ( Spiri- 
tualos), and its opposers the Carnal ( Psychikoi ), because 
the former admitted Montanus' inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, which the latter rejected. The time when Mon- 
tanus began to disturb the church is much debated. 
Thoso who follow Eusebius, who is most to be relied 
ui»on, place this movement in the year 171 or 172. 
Wernsdorfs conjecture that Montanus was the bishop 
of Pepuza Is not improbable. See concerning Tertul- 
iian, llamberger’s account of the principal wr. ters, vol. 
ii. p. 492, and Wnlch, Hitt. Keclex. jV. Test. p. (>48, Ac.; 
and concerning the Montanists, Waleh, Hist, der Keizer. 
vol. i. p. Gil, Ac. — Sehl. [Also Neander, Kirehengeseh . 
vol. i. part lii. pages 870 -893.-* Mur. [In addition to 
the various works on these Gnostic sects referred to in 
the several preceding notes, the i-tudcnt ought also to 
consult Matter, I list. Crit. dtc Gnost. 2d edit. 3 vol. 
and to read especially the sections from 44 to 4s, inclu- 
sive, of G leader, Lehrluch , See. Davidson's Trans, vol. 
I. p. 134, See. with the very valuable references and ex- 
tracts contained In the notes. See also Milrnan's Hist, 
qf Christ , vol. ii. chap. v. entitled, Christianity and Ori- 
entalism; Hitter, G esc hi elite der Christ. Philos. voi. i. 
hooks 1 and 2. The modern Roman Catholic view of 
these scots may be seen in Ddllinger, Lehr hue h der 
Kirch*- -nge.xch. (.’ox's Transt. T.oud. 1 840, vol. i. chap. ii. 
The English reader may also consult Hp. Kaye's Ter- 
Indian , Ac. chap, vii.; Waddington's Hist, of the Church , 
part. 1. chap. v. ; Vidal’s Translation of Musheim’s Com- 
mentaries. Ac. vol. ii. and Rose's Translation of Mean- 
der's History of the Christian Religion , vol, ii ,—K, 
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PART I. 


THE EXTERNAL HIST 
CHAPTER I. 

Til 13 PROSPEROUS EVENTS OP TIIE CIIURCH. 

1. That Christians suffered very great 
evils in this century, and were in perfect 
security during no part of it, admits of no 
controversy. F or, not to mention the popu- 
lar tumults raised against thorn by the pa- 
gan priests, the governors and magistrates 
could persecute them, without violating the 
imperial laws, as often as either superstition, 
or avarice, or cruelty prompted. Yet it is 
no less certain that the rights and liberties 
of the Christians were increased more than 
many have supposed. In the army, in the 
court, and among all ranks, there were many 
Christians whom no one molested at all ; 
and under most of the Roman emperors who 
reigned in this century, Christianity presen- 
ted no obstacle to the attainment of public 
honours. lit many places also, with the full 
knowledge of the emperors and magistrates, 
they possessed houses in which they regu- 
larly assembled for the worship of God. 
Yet it is probable, or rather more than 
probable, that the Christians commonlypur- 
ehased this security and these liberties with 
money; although some of the emperors had 
very Kind feelings towards them, and were 
not greatly opposed to their religion. 

2. Antoninus, surnamed Caracalla, the 
son of Severus, came to the throne in the 
year 211; and during the six years of his 
reign he neither oppressed the Christians 
himself, nor suffered others to oppress them. 1 
Antoninus lleliogabalus [A.D. 218 — 222], 
though of a most abandoned moral charac- 
ter, had no hostility towards the Christians. 3 

1 From a passage In Tertullian ( Ad Scapul. cap. iv.) j 
asserting that Caracalla had a Christian nurse ; lacto 
Christiano educatum fuisse; and from one in 8partia- 
nus (life of Caracalla, in Scriptor. Iligtor. Aug. voi i. 
p. 707, cap. i.) asserting that he was much attached to 
a Jewish playfellow when he was soven years old, it has 
been inferred that ho was half a Christian, and on that 
account was indulgent to the followers of Christ. But 
it is much moro probable that they purchased his in- 
dulgence with their gold. Bee Mosheim, De Rebus 
Christ. &C. p. 460. — M nr. 

2 Lampridius, Vita IhliogabaVi, cap. iii. p. 796. [Dl- 


OllY OF THE CHURCH. 

His successor, Alexander Severus [A. D. 
222 — 235], an excellent prince, did not, 
indeed, repeal the laws which had been 
enacted against the Christians, so that in- 
stances occur of their suffering death in his 
reign, yet from the influence of his mother, 
Julia Mannmca, to whom ho was greatly 
attached, he showed kind feelings towards 
them in various ways, and whenever occa- 
sion was offered ; and even paid some wor- 
ship and honour to our Saviour; 3 for Julia 
entertained the most favourable sentiments 
ol‘ the Christian religion, and at one time 
invited to the court, Origcn, the celebrated 
Christian doctor, that she might hear him 
discourse. But those who conclude that 
Julia and Alexander actually embraced 
Christianity, have not testimony to adduce 
which is unexceptionable. Yet it is certain 
that Alexander thought the Christian reli- 
gion deserved toleration beyond others, and 
regarded its author as worthy to be ranked 
among the extraordinary men who were 
divinely moved. 4 


cchat prwterea (Impcrator), Judmorum ©t Bamaritano- 
rum religionea et Christlanam devotionom iliac (Ho- 
rn mi) transforendam, ut omnium cultarum secretion 
lieliogabali sacerdotium tenerot: which Mosheim ( Da 
Rub. Cirixt. &c. p. 460) understands to moan, that Ho- 
liogabalus wished the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian 
religions to be freely tolerated at Romo, so that the priests 
of his order might understand all the arcana of thorn, 
having them daily before their eyes — Mur. 

il Sec Lampridius, Do Vita Saveri , cap. xxix. p. 930; 
and Zeibich, Dims, de Chritto nb Alexarulro in larurio 
rtdto, which is found in the Mitcell Lips. Nome, tom. 
iii. p. 42, &c. [Most of the modern writers mako Julia 
Mammsea to have been a Christian. 8eo Wetsteln’s 
preface to Origen’s Dial, contra Marcionitas; but tho 
ancient writers, Eusebius ( II. R. vi. 21) and Joromo 
( De Scriptor. lltustr. cap. liv. ) express themselves 
dubiously. Tho former calls her OeoamfttcndTriv, and 
the latter rcligiosam (devout); and both state that sho 
Invited Origon to her court, then at Antioch, In order 
to hear him discourse on religion ; hut neither of them 
intimates that she obeyed his precepts and adoptod tho 
Christian faith. And in the life of J ulia, there are clear 
indications of superstition, and of reverence for the pa- 
gan gods. Moshelm, De Rub. Christ. Ac. p. 461 . — Schl. 

4 See Spanheim, Digs, de Lucii Britonum regit, Ju- 
lue Mammtece , at PhiHpporwn, concersionibus, Opp. tom. 
ii. p. 400; Jablonski, uiss. da Alexandra Sevcro sacris 
Christianis per Qnotticos initiato, in Misc. Lips. Nov. 
tom. iv. p. 56, &c.; [and in his Oputcula, vol. iv. p. 38, 
Ac.— 11. 
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3. Under Gordian [A.D. 236 — 244] the 
Christians lived in tranquillity, llis suc- 
cessors, the Philips, father and son [A.D. 
244 — 249], showed themselves so friendly 
to the Christians that by many they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there are 
arguments which may render it probable 
that these emperors did, though secretly 
and covertly, embrace Christianity; but as 
these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question 
respecting the religion of Philip the Arabian 
and his son, which has exercised the sagacity 
of so many learned men, must be left unde- 
cided. 1 At least neither party has adduced 
any evidence, either from testimony or from 
facts, which was too strong to be invali- 
dated. Among the subsequent emperors 
of this century, Gallienus [A.D. 2G0 — 208] 
and some others likewise, if they did not 
directly favour the Christian cause, at least 
they did not retard it. 

4. This friendship of great men, and espe- 
cially of emperors, was undoubtedly not the 
last among the human causes which con- 
tributed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
church. Put other causes, and some of 
them divine, must be added. Among the 
divine causes, besides the inherent, energy 
of heavenly truth, and the piety and con- 
stancy of the Christian teachers, especially 
noticeable is that extraordinary providence 
of God, which we are informed, by means 
of dreams and visions, induced many 
persons who before were either wholly 
thoughtless or alienated from Christianity, 
to come out at once and enrol their names 
among the followers of Christ. 2 To this 
must be added the curing of diseases and 
other miracles which very many Christians 
still performed, by invoking the name of the 
Saviour. 8 Yet the number of miracles was 
less vn this age than in the preceding, which 

I may be ascribed not only to the wisdom of 

; God, but also to his justice, which would 
not suffer men to make gain by the powers 

| divinely given them. 4 

5. Among the human causes which aided 


j I See Spanhehn, De Chrutmnmno Philipporwn , Opp. 

; tom. ii. p. 400 (P. de la Kayo), Entretiens historiques 
j sur la Christianuine do l ' Emporcur Philippe . Utrecht, 
j 1692, 12mo; Mamachius, Origines et Antiq , Christ i- 
1 a rue, tom. ii. p. 252, Ac. See Eabricius, Lux Emnpelii 
1 tnti orbi oxo r ions, p. 252, &c.; [and Mosheim, De Reims 
i Christ. Ac. p. 471. Tho most important ancient testi- 
monies are liusob. //. E. lib. vi. cap. 34, and Chronieon , 
atm. 246; Jerome, De Script. Must. cap. liv. — Mur. 

'i See Origen, Ado. Celsum, lib. 1. p. 35; Homil. in 
l, neve vil. Opp. torn. ii. p. 216, ed. Basil. Tertullian, 
De Aniina, cap. xlv. p. 348, ed. RigaltU. Eusebius, Hist. 
Ecchs. lib. iv. cap. v. and others. [See also note 1, 
cent. ii. part i. chap. i. p. 54, &c. of this work. — Mur . 

3 Origen, Ado. Celsum , lib. i. pa g. 5—7; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. vii.; Cyprian, Ep. i. Ad Dona- 
turn , p. 3, and the note of Baluze there, p. 3*6. 

4 Spencer, Notes on Origen. ado. Celsum, pag. 6, 7. 


the progress of Christianity may doubtless 
be reckoned the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into various languages, the labours of 
Origen in disseminating copies of them, and 
various books composed by wise men. No 
less efficacy is to be ascribed to the be- 
neficence of Christians towards those whose 
religion they abhorred. The idolaters 
must have hearts of stone, not to have 
been softened and brought to have more 
friendly feelings towards the people, whose 
great sympathy for the poor, kindness to 
enemies, care of the sick, readiness to re- 
deem captives, and numerous other kind 
oflices, proved them to be deserving of the 
love and gratitude of mankind. If, what I 
would not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds 
and impositions deserve a place among the 
causes of the extension of Christianity, they 
doubtless hold the lowest place, and were 
employed only by a few. 

6. That the boundaries of the church 
were extended in this century, no one calls 
in question; but in what maimer, by whom, ! 
and in what countries, is not equally mani- i 
lost. Origen taught the religion he professed j 
to a tribe of Arabs ; I suppose they were j 
some of the wandering Arabs who live in ! 
tents. 5 The Goths, a ferocious and warlike | 
people, who inhabited jMcesia and Thrace, j 
and made perpetual incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, received a knowledge of 
Christ from certain Christian priests whom 
they carried away from Asia. As those 
priests, by the sanctity of their lives and 
their miracles, acquired respectability and 
authority among these marauders who were 
entirely illiterate, such a change was pro- 
duced among them, that a great part of the 
nation professed Christianity, and in some ; 
measure laid aside their savage manners. 15 | 

7. To the few and small Christian churches 
in France, erected in the second century by j 
certain Asiatic teachers, more and larger 
ones were added in this century after the j 
times of Deeius [A.D. 250]. In the reign 
of this emperor those seven devout men, 
Dionysius, Gratian, Trophimus, Paul, Sa- 

* Eusebius, Ilist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xix. [But Sem- 
ler, Hist. Eccles. Selecta , Cap. t. i. p. 59, supposes they 
were not wondering Arabs. — Mur. 

*» Sozomen, II id. Eccles. lib. ii. cop. vi,; Diaconus, 
Hist. MiscePan. lib. ii. cap. xiv.; Philostorgius, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. ii. cap. v. [Philostorgius says that Ulphi- 
las, who in the fourth century translated the Christian 
Scriptures into the Gothic language, was a descendant 
of the captives carried off by tho Goths from Cappa. 
doeia, in the reign of Gallienus, which is not improba- 
ble. By the influence of their Christian captives, the 
Goths were induced to Invite Christian teachers among 
them ; and numerous churches were collected. A 
Gothic bishop, named Theophilus, subscribed the acts of 
tho council of Nice. (Socrates, Hist. Eccles lib. ii. cap. 
xli.) Yet there is induhitable evidence that a large part 
of the nation remained pagans long after this period. 
See Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. & c. p. 449 — Mur. 
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turninus, Martial, and Stremonius migrated 
to this country, and amidst various perils 
founded the churches of Paris, Tours, Arles, 
[Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont], 
and other places. And their disciples gra- 
dually spread the Christian doctrine through- 
out Gaul. 1 To this century likewise must be 
referred the origin of the German churches 
of Cologne, Treves, Metz, [Tongrcs, Liege,] 
and others ; the fathers of which were Eu- 
charius, Valerius, Maternus, Clement, and 
others. 2 The Scots also say that their 
country was illuminated with the light of 
Christianity in this century, which does not 
appear improbable in itself, but cannot be 
put beyond controversy by any certain tes- 
timony. 3 

CHAPTER IL 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCII. 

1. In the commencement of this century 
the Christians were variously afflicted in 
many of the Roman provinces; but their 
calamity was increased in the year 203, 
when the Emperor Severus, who was other- 
wise not hostile to them, enacted a law that 
no person should abandon the religion of 
his fathers for that of the Christians, or even 
for that of the Jews. 4 5 Although this law 
did not condemn [existing] Christians, but. 
merely restrained the propagation of their 
religion, yet it afforded to rapacious and 
unjust governors and judges great oppor- 
tunity for troubling the Christians and for 
putting many of the poor to death, in order 
to induce the rich to avert their danger by 
donations. Hence after the passing of this 
law, very many Christians in Egypt, and in 
other parts of both Asia and Africa, were 
cruelly slain ; and among them were Leoni- 
das, the father ofOrigen ; the two celebrated 
African ladies, Perpetuaand Felicitas, whose 
acts [martyrdom] have come down to us; 6 


1 dreg. Turon. Hist. Francor. lib. 1. cap. xxviii. p. 
23; Ruinart, Acta Martyr urn Sinner a, p. I (Ml, Ac. [See 
note 1, on cent. ii. part i. chap. I. p. 53, Ac. of this 
wbrk, where the origin of theGallie or French churches 
is considered at some length.— Mur. 

2 Cal met, Histoirc de Lorraine , tome i I)iss ; i. p. 7, 
Ac.; Nicol. do Honthcim, llist or ia Treviremis. [See 
also notes 3, p. 52, and 1, p. 53, on cent. ii. part 1. 
chap. i. of this work. — Mur. 

3 See Usshor and Stillingfleet on the Origin and 
Antiquities of the British Churches; and Mackenzie, De 
liegali Scotorum Prosapia , cap. viii. p. 119, Ac. [ with 
the works referred to in note 4, p. 52, above. See also 
Chalmers’s Caledonia , vol. i. p. 315. — it. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Katies, lib. vi. cap. i. ; Spartianus, 
Vita Seneri cap. xvi. xvli. 

5 Ruinart, Acta Martvrum Sinner a, p. 90, &c. [See 

an affecting account of the sufferings of these and other 

martyrs in the reign of Severus, in Milner’s Hist, qf 

the Church , cent. ill. chap. vol. i. p. 294 — Mur. [The 
student should not deny himself the pleasure of perusing 
the acoount taken from the acts of the martyrdom of 
Ferpetua and Felicitas, which he will find in the eloquent 
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also Potamiena, a virgin; Marcella and 
others of both sexes, whose names were held 
in high honour in the subsequent ages. 

2. From the death of [Septimius] Sevc- 
rus till the reign of Maximin, called Thrax 
from the country which gave him birth [or, 
from A.D. 21 1 to A.D. 235], the condition 
of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in some places prosperous; but Maximin, 
who had slain Alexander Severus, an em- 
peror peculiai'ly friendly to the Christians, 
fearing lest the latter should avenge the 
death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
and particularly those whom he knew 
to have been the friends and intimates of 
Alexander, to be seized and put to death. 6 
During his reign therefore many and atro- 
cious in juries were brought upon the Chris- 
tians; for although the edict of the tyrant 
related only to the bishops and the minis- 
ters of religion, yet its influence reached 
farther, and incited the pagan priests, the 
populace, and the magistrates, to assail 
Christians of all orders. 7 

3 . This storm was followed by many years 
of peace and tranquillity. [From A.D. 237 
— 249 ] Rut when Decius Trajan came to 
the imperial throne, A.D. 249, war, in all 
its horrors, again burst upon the Christians ; 
for tli is emperor, excited either by fear of 
the Christians, or by attachment to the an- 
cient superstition, published terrible edicts, 
by which the governors were commanded, 
on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or 
bring them back hy pains and tortures to 
the religion of their fathers. During the 
two succeeding years, a great multitude of 
Christians in all the Roman provinces were 
cut olTby various kinds of punishment and 
suffering. 8 This persecution was more cruel 
and terrific than any which preceded it; 
and immense numbers professed to renounce 
Christ, being dismayed not so much by the 


pages of Milman (Hist, qf Christ., vol. il. p. 219, Ac.) 
who introduces it with this just remark: — “ Of all the 
histories of martyrdom none is so unexaggerated in its 
tone and language, so entirely unencumbered with mi- 
racles; nono abounds in such exquisite touches of 
nature, or, on the whole, from its minuteness and cir- 
cumstantiality, breathes such an air of truth and reality 
os this.” — B. 

0 Eusebius, Hist. Fccles. lib. vi. cap. xxviii.; Oronius, 
IHstor. lib. vii. cap. xlx. p. 509. 

7 Origen, tom. xxviii. in Mattli. Opp. tom. i. p. 137} 
Firmilian, in Opp. Cypriani , Ep. Ixxv. p. 140, Ac, 

8 Eusebius, Hist. F.ccles . lib. vi. cap. xxxix. xli.; 
Gregory Nytsen, Vita T/iaumaturgi , Opp. tom. iii. p. 
6G8, Ac.; Cyprian, De Lapsis , in Opp* p. 182, Ac. [Eu- 
sebius attributes the persecution by Decius to his 
hatred of Philip, his predecessor, whom he had mur- 
dered, and who was friendly to the Christians. Gregory 
attributes it to tho emperor's zeal for idolatry. Both 
causes might have prompted him. The persecuting 
edict is not now extant ; that which was published by 
Medon, Toulouse, 1G64, 4to, is probably unauthentic. 
See Mosheim, De Rcb. Christ. &c. p. 476, Ac. — Mur. 
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fear of death as by the dread of the long- 
continued tortures by which the magistrates 
endeavoured to overcome the constancy of 
Christians; and procured for themselves 
safety either by sacrificing, i. e. offering 
incense before the idols, or by certificates 
purchased with money. Hence arose the 
opprobrious names of Sacrificers, Licensers, 
and the Certificated, (Sacrificatorcs,. Thuri- 
ficatores, and Libcllatici,) by which the 
lapsed were designated. 1 

4 . From the multitude of Christians char- 
geable with defection in the reign of Deeius, 
great commotions and sharp contests arose 
in different parts of the church ; for the 
lapsed wished to be restored to Christian 
fellowship, without submitting to that se- 
vere penance which the laws of the church 
prescribed, and some of the bishops fa- 
voured their wishes while others opposed 
them. 2 In Egypt and Africa many per- 
sons, to obtain more ready pardon of their 
offences, resorted to the intercession of the 
martyrs, and obtained from them letters of 
recommendation (libellos pacis) that is, pa- 
pers in which the dying martyrs declared 
that they considered the persons worthy of 
their communion, and wished them to be 
received and treated as brethren. Some 
bishops and presbyters were too ready to 
admit offenders who produced such letters ; 
but Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a decided 
and austere man, though he was not dis- 
posed to derogate at all from the honour of 
the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed to 
this excessive lenity and wished to limit 
the effects of these letters of recommenda- 
tion. Hence there arose a sharp contest 
between him and the martyrs, confessors, 
presbyters, the lapsed and the people, which 
ended in his gaining the victory. 3 * * 

1 See Prudontiu8 Maran, Life qf Cyprian , prefixed to 

Cypriani Opp. see. 6, p. 54, Ac. [For an interesting 
account of tho sufferings of Christians in this persecu- 
tion, the English reader is referred to Milner’s Hist. qf 
the Churchy cent, iii.chap. viii.; and chap. xi. This per- 
secution was more terrible than any preceding one, 
because it extended ovor tho whole ompire, and because 
Its object was to worry tho Christians into apostacy 
by extreme and persevering torture. The Certifi- 
cated or Libcllatici, are supposed to be such as pur- 
chased certificates from the corrupt magistrates, in 
which it was declared that they wore pagans and had 
complied with tho demands of the law, when neither of 
these was fact. To purchase such a certificate was not 
only to be partaker in a fraudulent transaction, but it 
was to prevaricate before the public in regard to Chris- 
tianity, and was inconsistent with that open confession 
of Christ before men which he himself requires. On 
tho purport of these letters see Mosheim, Dc Itch. Christ. 
Ac. pages 482— -489 Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib vi. cap. xliv.; Cyprian, 

EfAstolaiy passim. 

a Albasplnams, Obseroat. Eccles. lib. i. obs. xx. p. 94; 

De Pcenis et Satitfactionibus humanis , lib. vil. cap. xvi. 
p. 706. The whole history of this controversy must bo 
gathered from tho Epistles of Cyprian. [Tertullian, 

De Pudicitia , cap. xxii.; and Ad Martyres, cap. i, makes 
the earliest mention of those letters ; whence it is con- 


5. The successors of Dccius, namely, 
Gallus and his son Yolusian, (A.D. 251- 
253) renewed the persecution against the 
Christians which seemed to be subsiding ; ' 
and as their edicts were accompanied by 
public calamities, particularly by a pesti- 
lential disease which spread through many 
provinces, the Christians had again to un- 
dergo much suffering in divers countries. 6 
For the pagan priests persuaded tho popu- 
lace that the gods visited the people with 
so many calamities on account of the Chris- 
tians. The next emperor. Valerian, stilled 
the commotion A. 1). 254, and restored 
tranquillity to the church. 

G. Till the fifth year of his reign Valerian 
was very kind to the Christians ; but sud- 
denly, in the year 257, by the persuasion of 
Macrianus, a most bigoted pagan who was 
his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
tians from holding meetings, and ordered 
the bishops and other teachers into exile. 
The next year he published a far more 
severe edict; so that no small number of 
Christians in all the provinces of the Roman 
empire were put to death, and often ex- 
posed to punishment worse than death. 1 
Eminent among tho martyrs in this tem- 
pest were Cyprian bishop of Carthago, 
Sixtus bishop of Rome, Lauren tins a 
deacon at Rome who was roasted before 
a slow fire, and others. But Valerian being 
taken captive in a war against the Per- 
sians, his son Gallicnus, in the year 2(>0, 
restored peace to the church.® 

7. Under Gallicnus therefore, who reigned 
with his brother eight years [A.D. 260- 
2G8] and under his successor Claudius who 

jectured that they first began to ho used about the mid- 
dle of the second century, By martyrs here must he 
understood persons already under sentence of death for 
their religion, or at least such ns had endured some suf- 
fering, and were still in prison and uncertain what 
would befall them. Mosheim ( De Rebus Christ. Ac. 
pages 490—497), has collected the following facts re- 
specting their misuse. ( 1 ) They were given with littlo 
or no discrimination to all applicants. Cyprian, Ep. 
xiv. p. 24, Ep. x. p. 20.— (2) They often did not express 
definitely the names of the persons recommended, but 
said: “ Receive A. B. (cum suis) and bis friends.” Ibid. 
Ep. x. pag. 20, 21.— (3) Sometimes a martyr, before his 
death, commissioned some friend to give letters in his 
name to all applicants. Ibid. Ep. xxi. p. 30; Ep. xxi. 
p. 31 .—(4) Some presbyters obeyed these letters without 
consulting the bishop, and thus subverted ecclesiastical 
order. Ibid. Ep. xxvii. p. 38; Ep. x. p. 20; Ep. xi. 
p. 52; Ep. xxxii. pag. 31, 32. It is easy to see what 
effects would follow, when the almost deified, martyrs, 
of every age and sex and condition felt thomsclves to 
possess authority almost divine, and were besieged by 
host of persons writhing under tho rigours of the 
ancient discipline.— Mur. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. 1.; Cyprian, 
Ep. lvii. 1 viii. 

b Sec Cyprian, Liber ad Demetrianum. [Milner’s 
Hist, qf the Church , cent. iii. chap, xii.— Mur. 

6 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. x. xi. Acta 
Cypriani , in Ruinart’s Acta Marty rum Sincera, p. 216; 
Cyprian, Epist. lxxvli. p. 178, Eput. lxxxii. p. 165, ed. 
Baluze. [Milner's Hist , qf the Church t cent. iii. chap, 
xvi.— Mur, 
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reigned two years [A,D. 2G8-270] the con- 
dition of the Christians was tolerable, yet not 
altogether tranquil and happy. Nor did Au- 
relian, who came to the throne A. D. 270, 
attempt to disquiet them during four years. 
Hut in the fifth year of his reign, prompted 
cither by his own superstition or by that 
of others, he prepared for w ir against them. 
But before his edicts had been published 
oyer the whole empire, he was assassinated 
in Thrace, A.D. 275. Hence few Chris- 
tians were cutoff under him. The remainder 
of this century — if we except some few in- 
stances of the injustice, the avarice, or the 
superstition of the governors 1 2 — passed away, 
without any great troubles or injuries done 
to Christians living among Romans. 

8. While the emperors and provincial 
governors were assailing Christians with 
the sword and with edicts, the Platonic 
philosophers before described fought them 
with disputations, books, and stratagems. 
They were the more to be feared, because 
they approved and adopted many doctrines 
and institutions of the Christians, and fol- 
lowing the example of Ammonius, their 
master, attempted to amalgamate the old 
religion and the new. At the head of this 
sect in this century was Porphyry, a 
Syrian or Tyrian, who composed a long 
work against the Christians, which was 
afterwards destroyed by the imperial laws. 3 
lie was undoubtedly an acute, ingenious, 
and learned man, as his extant works evince ; 
but he was not a formidable enemy to the' 
Christians ; for he had more imagination 
and superstition than sound argument and 
judgment, as his books which remain and 
the history of his life will show ; without re- 
curring to the fragments of his work against 
the Christians which are preserved, and which 
are unworthy of a wise and upright man. 

9. Among the wiles and stratagems by 
which this sect endeavoured to subvert the 
authority of the Christian religion, this de- 
serves to be particularly mentioned, that 
they drew comparisons between the life, 


1 Eusebius, Hid. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. ; Lactan- 
tius, Do Mortihu v Persecutor, cap. vi. 

2 One examplo is the iniquity of the Caesar, Galerius 
Ma.ximian, near the end of the century, who persecuted 
the soldiers and servants of his palace who professed 
Christianity. Sec Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. 
I. and tv. 

3 See Holstenius, Vita Porphyrii, cap. xi. ; Fabri- 
clus, Lux Emng. toti orbi exoriens , p. 154 ; Buddens, 
Isagogc in Thcologiam , lib ii. p. 877, See. and Brucker’s 

Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 23G, &c. Ilis fifteen 

Hooks against the Christians wore condemned to bo 
burned by Theodosius II. and Valentlnian III. A.D. 
449, (see the Codex Justinianus He Summa 'Print tate, 
lib. i. tit. i. cap. iii.) The work was answered by 
Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, and Philostorgius ; 
but the answers are lost Of tho work of Porphyry 
extracts are preserved by Eusebius, Jcromo, and others. 

— Mur . 
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miracles, and transactions of our Saviour, 
and the history of the ancient philosophers ; 
and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned 
and women that these philosophers were 
in no respect inferior to Christ. With such 
views, Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, 
and Apollonius Tyanams, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, were brought again upon the 
stage, and exhibited to the public dressed 
very much like Christ himself. The life of 
Pythagoras was written by Porphyry. 4 * The 
lire of Apollonius, whose travels and pro- 
digies were talked of by the vulgar, and 
who was a crafty mountebank and the ape 
of Pythagoras, was composed by Philos* 
tratus, the first rhetorician of the age, in a 
style which is not inelegant. The reader 
of the work will readily perceive that the 
philosopher is compared with our Saviour; 
and yet he will wonder that any man of 
sound sense could have been deceived by the 
base falsehoods and fictions of the writer. 6 

10. Hut as nothing is so irrational as 
not to find patrons among the weak and 
ignorant, who regard words more than ar- 
guments, there were not a few who were 
ensnared by these silly attempts of the 
philosophers. Some were induced by these 
stratagems to abandon the Christian reli- 
gion which they had embraced. Others 
being told that there was little difference 
between the ancient religion rightly ex- 
plained and restored to its purity, and the 
religion which Christ really taught, and not 
that corrupted form of it which his dis- 
ciples professed, concluded it best for them 
to remain among those who worshipped 
the god?. Some were led by those com- 
parisons of Christ with the ancient heroes 
and philosophers, to frame for themselves 
a kind of mixed or compound religion. Wit- 
ness, among others [the emperor], Alex- 
ander Sevcrus, who esteemed Christ, Or- 
pheus, Apollonius, and the like, all worthy 
of equal honours. 

11. The Jews were reduced so low that 


4 And in the next century by Jambllchus. That both 
biographers had the same object is shown by Klister, 
/id not. ad Jumblich. cap. ii. p. 7, and cap. xi*. p. 78. — 
Schl. 

5 See 01 ear lug, Prtcfal. ad PhUodmti mtam Amllonii , 
and Mosheim, Notes on Cudworth’s Intellectual tfydem, 
pages 304, 309, 311, 831 ; also Brucker's Hist. Crit. 
Philos, torn. ii. p. 98, Ac. and Enfield’s Abridgment qf 
Brucker. vol. ii. p. 42, Ac.; Lardner’s Works, vol. vlii. 
pages 25G — 292. Apollonius was born about the be- 
ginning and died near the close of the ’first century. 
He travelled over all the countries from Spain to India; 
and drew much attention by his sagacious remarks, 
and by his pretensions to superhuman knowledge and 
powers. lie was a man of genius, but vain-glorious, 
and a great impostor.— Mur. [ The Life qf Apollonius, 
by Philostratus, lias been translated into English from 
tho Greek, with notes and illustrations, by Berwick, 
Lond. 1809, 8vo. The reader may see a brief but judi- 
cious ‘account of Apollonius in Smith's Diet, qf Greek 
and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 242. — Ii. 
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they could not, as formerly, excite in the 
magistrates any great hatred against the 
Christians. Yet they were not wholly in- 
active, as appears from the books written 
by Tertullitin and Cyprian against them. 
There occur also in the Christian fathers 
several complaints of the hatred and 
machinations of the Jews. 1 * 3 During the 
persecutions of Scvcrus, one Domninus aban- 


doned Christianity for Judaism, undoubt- 
edly to avoid the punishments which were 
decreed against the Christians. Scrap ion 
endeavoured to recall him to his duty in a 
special work. 8 This example shows that 
while the Christians were in trouble, the 
Jews were in safety; and therefore though 
greatly depressed, they had not lost all 
power of doing jtnjury to the Christians. 




\ 


PART II. * 

0 

TIIE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TIIE STATE OF LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1 . Literature which had suffered much 
in the preceding century, in this lost nearly 
all its glory. Among the Creeks, with 
the exception of Dionysius Longinus, an 
excellent rhetorician, Dion Cassius, a fine 
historian, and a few others, scarcely any 
writers appeared who can be recommended 
for their genius or their erudition. In the 
western provinces still smaller was the 
number of men truly learned and eloquent, 
though schools continued everywhere de- 
voted to the cultivation of genius ; for very 
few of the emperors favoured learning, civil 
wars kept the empire almost constantly in 
commotion, and the perpetual incursions of 
the barbarous nations into the most culti- 
vated provinces, extinguished with the pub- 
lic tranquillity even the thirst for know- 
ledge. 8 

2. As for the philosophers, nearly every 
sect of Grecian philosophy had some adhe- 
rents who were not contemptible, and who 
are in part mentioned by Longinus. 4 But 
the school of Ammonius, the origin of which 
has been already stated, gradually cast all 
others into the background. From Egypt 
it spread in a short time over nearly the 
whole Roman empire, and drew after it 
almost all persons inclined to attend to 
philosophical studies. The prosperity was 
owing especially to Plotinus, the most dis- 
tinguished disciple of Ammonius, a man of 
intellectual acumen, and formed by nature 
for abstruse investigation; for he taught, 
first in Persia, then at Rome and in Cam- 


I Hippolytus, Sermo in Susann. et Daniel » Opp. tom. 
i. pages 274—276. 

* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xii. 

3 See Hist. LittSr. de la France , by the Benedictines, 
tome i. part ii. p. 317, &c. 

4 In Porphyi 7 ’a Vita Plotini t cap. xx. p. 128, ed. 

Fabricil. 


pania, vast assemblages of youth; and embcV 
died precepts in various books, the greater 
part of which has come down to us. 5 ' 

3. It is almost incredible what a number;, 
of pupils in a short time issued from the 
school of this man. But among them no 
one is more celebrated than Porphyry, a 
Syrian, who spread over Sicily and many 
other countries the system of his master, 
enlarged with new discoveries and carefully 
perfected. 6 At Alexandria almost no other 
philosophy was publicly taught from the 
time of Ammonius down to the sixth cen- 
tury. It was introduced into Greece by 
one Plutarch, who was educated at Alex- 
andria, and who re-established the Academy 
at Athens, which subsequently embraced 
many very renowned philosophers, who will 
hereafter be mentioned. 7 

4. The character of this philosophy has 
already been explained as far as was com- 

atible with the brevity of this work. It is 

ere proper to add, that all who were ad- 
dicted to it did not hold the same opinions, 
but differed from each other on several 
points. This diversity naturally arose from 
that principle which the whole sect kept in 
sight; namely, that truth was to be pur- 
sued without restraint, and to be gleaned 
out of all systems. Hence the Alexandrian 
philosophers sometimes would receive what 
those of Athens would reject. Yet there 
were certain leading doctrines which were 
fundamental to the system, that no one who 

5 See Porphyry’s Vita Plotini, republished by Fabri- 
clus in Billiot h . Grceca, vol. iv. p. 91 ; Bayle, Diction - 
naire, tomo iii. art. Plotinus, p. 2330, and the learned 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 217, &c. 

6 Holstenius, Vita Porphyrii , republished by Fabri- 
cius in Biblioth. Gr. [Porphyry was first the disciple 
of Longinus, author of the juBtly celebrated treatise on 
the Sublime. But having passed from Greece to Rome, 
where he heard Plotinus, he was so charmed with the 
genius and penetration of this philosopher that ho at- 
tached himself entirely to him. See Vita Plotini , p. 3 ; 
Eunapius, Vitce Philos, cap. ii. p. 17. — Macl. 

7 Marinus, Vita Proclt , cap. xi. xii. p. 25, &c. 
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claimed the name of a Flatonist dared to 
call in question. Such were the doctrines 
j of one God the source of all things, of the 
! eternity of the world, of the depcndance of 
j matter on God, of the plurality of Gods, 
of the method of explaining the popular 
superstitions, and some others. 

| 5. The estimation in which human learn- 

! ing should be held, was a question on which 
I the Christians were about equally divided; 

! for while many thought that thejiterature 
j and writings of the Greeks ought to receive 
attention, there were others who contended 
| that true piety and religion were endangered 
by such studies. But the friend^^f philo- 
sophy and literature gradually acquired the 
ascendancy. To this issue Origen contri- 
buted very much; who having early im- 
bibed the principles of the New Platonism 
inauspiciously applied them to theology, and 
earnestly recommended them to the nume- 
rous youth who attended on his instructions. 
And the greater the intluence of this man, 
which quickly spread over the whole Chris- 
tian world, the more readily was his method 
of explaining the sacred doctrines propa- 
gated. Some of the disciples of Plotinus 
| connected themselves with the Christians, 
j yet retained the leading sentiments of their 
master, 1 and those undoubtedly laboured to 
disseminate tlicir principles around them, 
and to instil them into the minds of the 
uninformed. 

CHAPTER IT. 

ItTSTOItY OF THE TEACHERS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF TIIE CIIURCII. 

1 . Tiie form of ecclesiastical government 
which had been introduced was more and 
more confirmed and strengthened, both in 
respect to individual churches and the whole 
society of Christians. He must be ignorant 
of the history and the monuments of this 
age, who can deny that a person bearing 
the title of bishop presided over each church 
in the larger cities, and managed its public 
concerns with some degree of authority, yet 
having the presbyters for his counsel, and 
taking the voice of the whole people on sub- 
jects of any moment. 2 * It is equally certain 

l Augustine, Epistola lvi. Ad Dioscor. Opp. tom. ii. 

p. 2G0. 

* Authorities are cited by Blondell, Apologia pro Son - 
tmtia Hieronymi de Episcopis et Prexbyleris, p. 136, Sec. 
—[and still more amply by Boileau under the fictitious 
name of Claudius Fonteius, in his book De Antiquo 

Jure Presbyterorum in liegimine Ecclesiastico , Turin, 

1G76, 12mo. The most valuable of these testimonies 
are from the Epistles of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 

who was a warm advocate for episcopal pre-eminence, 
yet did not presume to determine any question of mo- 

ment by his own authority, or without the advico and 

consent of his presbyters, and was accustomed to take 


that one bishop in each province was pre- 
eminent over the rest in rank and authority. 
This was necessary for maintaining that con- 
sociation of churches which had been intro- 
duced in the preceding century, and for hold- 
ing councils more conveniently and readily. 
Yet it must be added that the prerogatives 
of these principal bishops were not every- 
where accurately ascertained ; nor did the 
bishop of the chief city in a province always 
hold the rank of first bishop. It is also be- 
j^nd controversy that tho bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over 
the primitive and apostolic churches in the 
greater divisions of the empire, had prece- 
dence of all others, and were not only often 
consulted on weighty affairs, but likewise 
enjoyed certain prerogatives peculiar to 
themselves. 

2. As to the bishop of Rome in particular, 
he was regarded by Cyprian, 8 and doubtless 
by others likewise, as holding something of 
primacy in the church. But the fathers, 
who with Cyprian attributed this primacy 
to the Roman bishop, strenuously contended 
for the equality of all bishops in respect to 
dignity and authority; and, disregarding 
the judgment of the bishop of Rome when- 
ever it appeared to them incorrect, had no 
hesitation in following their own judgment. 
Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example in his famous controversy with 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, concerning the 
baptism of heretics. Whoever duly consi- 
ders and compares all their declarations, 
will readily perceive that this primacy was 
not one of power and authority, but one of 
precedence among associated brethren. That 
is, the primacy of the Romish bishop in re- 
gard to the whole church was the same as 
that of Cyprian in the African church, which 
did not impair at all the equality of the 
African bishops, or curtail their liberties 
and rights, but merely conferred the right 
of convoking councils, of presiding in them, 
and admonishing his brethren fraternally, 
and the like. 4 * * * 

tho sense of the whole church on subjects of peculiar 
Interest. See Cyprian, Ep. v. p. 11; Ep. xiil. p. 23; Ep. 
xxviii. p. 39; Ep. xxiv. p. 33; Ep. xxvii. pag. 37, 38. 
To the objection, that Cyprian did himself ordain some 
presbyters and lectors without the consent of his coun- 
cil and the laity, it is answered, that tho persons so ad- 
vanced were confessors, who according to usage, were 
entitled to ordination without any previous election. 
Cyprian, Ep. xxxiv. pag. 4G, 47; Ep. xxxv. pag. 48, 
49; Tertullian, De Anima , cap. lv. p. 353, &c. See 
Mosheiro, Comment, de Jieb. Christ , See. pag. 575—579. 
— Mur. 

8 Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiii. p. 131; Ep. lv p. 8G, De Uni - 
tate Ecdesice, p. 195, ed. Baluze. 

4 See Baluze, Annot. ad Cypriani Epitt . pag. 387, 
389, 400, &c. and especially Cyprian himself who con- 
tends strenuously for the perfect equality of all bishops. 
Ep. lxxi. p. 127. Nana nec Petrus— vindicavtt sibi ali- 
quid insolenter, aut arrogantef assumpsit se primatum 
tenere, etobtemperari a novellis etposteris sibi oportere 
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3, Although the ancient mode of church 
government seemed in general to remain 
unaltered, yet there was a gradual deflec- 
tion from its rules and an approximation 
towards the form of monarchy ; for the bi- 

! shops claimed much higher authority and 

■ power than before, and encroached more and 
more upon the rights not only of the Chris- 
tian people, but also of the presbyters. And 
to give plausibility to these usurpations, 
they advanced new doctrines concerning 
the church and the episcopal oflice ; whiqji 
however were for the most part so obscure 
that it would seem they did not themselves < 
understand them. The principal author of 
these innovations was Cyprian, the most 
bold and strenuous defender of episcopal 
power who had then arisen in the church. 
Yet he was not uniform and consistent, fur 
in times of difficulty when urged by neces- 
sity, he could give up his pretensions and 
submit everything to the judgment and 
authority of the church. 1 

4. This change in the form of ecclesiastical 
government was followed by a corrupt state ; 


: — Ep. Ixxiii. p. 137. Unusqubque Episeoporum quod 
putat fuciat, hahens arbitrii sui liheram potestatem.— 
j Ep. lv. Ad Cornell nm Horn. p. 80. Cum statulum— cl 
! coquina sit pari tor ae justum, ut uni uscuj usque causa 
illic audiatur ubi eat crimen admission, et singulis pas- 
toribus portio gregis sit adscripta, quam regat unus- 
quisque ct gulK rnet, ratiouem sui actus Domino redi- 
turus, [and Cyprian’s address at the opening of the 
council of Carthage, A. I). 255, in his Works, p. 329, ed. 
Buluze. Neque cnim quisquain nostrum Kpiscopum se 
esse Episeoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrorc ad 
obseqticudi necossitatcm collegas suos adigit, quando 
habeat oinnit Episeopus pro licentia libertatis ct potes- 
tatis sum arbitrium proprium tamquo judicari ab alio 
non possit, quam nec ipse potest alteruni judicarc. Sod 
cxpoctemus universi judicium Domini nostri Jesu 
Christ.!, qui units H solus habot potestatem et pra'pon- 
endi nos in ecolosiae suie gubevnat iono, et de actu nostro 
judicaudi. The passages referred to in the preceding 
note, in which Cyprian not very intelligibly speaks of 
a unity in the church and of a certain primacy of tho 
Roman pontiff, must lie so understood as not to contra- 
dict these very explicit assertions of the absolute equa- 
lity of all bishops. See Mosheim, Do Rrb. Christ, ffcc. 
png. 579—587 — Mur. 

1 No matt can speak in higher terms of the power of 
bishops than the arrogant Cyprian — that very Cyprian 
who, when not tired by any passion, is so condescending 
towards presbyters, deacons, and the common people. 
Ho inculcates, on all occasions, that bishops derive their 
office, not so much from their election by the clergy and 
people, as from the attestation and decree of God. See i 
Ep. lii. pag. 68, 69; Ep. xiv. p. 59; Ep. lv. p. 82; Ep. 
Ixv. p. 113; Ep. lxix. p. 121. lie regards bishops as the 
successors of the apostles. Ep. xlii. p. 57. So that 
bishops are amenable to none but to God only ; while 
presbyters are amenablo to the religious society. Ep. 
xi. p. 19. — Deacons were created by tho bishop; and 
therefore can be punished by him alone without tho 
voice of the society. Ep. Ixv. p. 1 14.— Bishops have tho 
same rights with apostles, whose successors they are. 
And hence, none but God can take cognizance of their 
actions. Ep. lxix. p. 1 2 1 . — The whole church is founded 
on the bishop ; and no one Is a true mombor of the 
church who is not submissive to his bishop. Ep. Ixix. 
p. 123.— Bishops represent Christ himself, and govern 
and judge in his name. Ep. lv. Ad Comet, pages 81, 
82.— Hence all bishops, in the following ages, styled 
themselves Vicars of Christ. 8ee Bingham’s Orig. 
Eectes. vol. 1. p. 81, &c. In the ninth century, a bishop 
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of the clergy; for alfcliougli examples of pri- 
mitive piety and virtue were not wanting, 
yet many were addicted to dissipation, ar- 
rogance, voluptuousness, contention, and 
other vices. This appears indubitable if 
we listen to the frequent complaints of the 
most credible persons of those times. 2 Many 
bishops now affected the state of princes, and 
especially those who had charge of the more 
populous and wealthy congregations ; for 
they sat on thrones surrounded by their 
ministers and other ensigns of their spiri- 
tual power, and perhaps also dazzled the 
eyes and the minds of the populace with 
their splendid attire. The presbyters imi- 
tated ther example of their superiors, and, 
neglecting the duties of their oflice, lived in 
indolence and pleasure. And this embold- 
ened the deacons to make encroachments 
upon the oflice and the prerogatives of the 
presbyters. 

5. It was owing to this cause especially 
that, in my opinion, the minor orders of 
clergy were everywhere in this century 
added to the bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. The words sub-deacons, acolythi, 
ostiarii or door-keepers, lectors or readers, 
exorcists, and copiatic, designate officers, 
which l think the church would have never 
had, if the rulers of it had possessed more 
piety or true religion. But when the 
honours and privileges of the bishops and 
presbyters were augmented, the deacons 
also became more inflated, and refused to 
perform those meaner offices to which they 
once cheerfully submitted. The offices de- 
signated by these new titles /ire in great 
measure explained by the words themselves. 
The exorcists owed their origin to the doc- 
trine of the New Bhitonists adopted by tho 
Christians, that evil spirits have a strong 
desire after the human body, and that 
vicious men are not so much impelled to 
sin by their natural depravity and the in- 
fluence of bad examples, as by the sugges- 
tions of some evil spirit lodging within 
them. 3 The eopialao were employed in the 
burial of the dead. 


of Paris is so styled in a letter of Lupus. Ep. xeix. p. 
149, ed. Baluze. After the ninth century the bishops 
of Rome assumed the exclusive right to this as well as 
other honorary episcopal titles. — Sehl. [See Mosheim, 
De Rebus Christ, p. 688, A c. — Mur. 

2 Origcn, Comment, in Mutthumm , par. I. Opp. pag 
420, 441, 442 ; Eusebius, Hist. Ernies, lib. viii. cap. 
i. p. 291 ; Cyprian, in many of his Epistles. — Mur. 

3 See Gothofredus, Ad Cod teem Theodosianwn , tom. 
vi. p. 48. [Several of the Catholic writers, as, e. g. 
Buronius, Bcllarrnine, and Schelstrate, believed these 
minor orders of the clergy were instituted by the apos- 
ties ; but the most learned writers of the Romish com. 
munion, and all the Protestants, maintain that they 
were first instituted in the third century. See Cardinal 
Bona, Rcrwn Liturgical , lib. i. cap. xxv. sec. 16, 17 ; 
Morin, De Qrdmatume , p. 3, Excrc. 14, cap. i. and 
Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. vol. 1. Not one of these orders 
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G. Marriage was allowed to all the clergy 
from the highest rank to the lowest. Yet 
those were accounted more holy and excel- 
; lent who lived in celibacy; for it was the 
| general persuasion that those who lived in 
i wedlock were much more exposed to the 
i assaults of evil spirits than others: 1 and it 
was of immense importance that no impure 
or malignant spirit should assail the mind 
or the body of one who was to instruct and 
govern others. Such persons therefore 
I wished, if possible, to have nothing to do 
! with conjugal life. And this many of the 
* clergy, especially in Africa, endeavoured to 
accomplish with the least violence to their 
inclinations ; for they received Into their 
houses and even to their beds some of those 
females who had vowed perpetual chastity, 
affirming however most, solemnly that 
they had no criminal intercourse with 
them. 2 These concubines were by the 
Greeks called auveftMxro/, and by the Latins 
mulicrcs subintroductre. Many of the bi- 
shops indeed sternly opposed this shameful 
practice; but it was a long time before it 
was wholly' abolished. 

7. Of the writers of this century the most 
distinguished for the celebrity of his name 
and for the extent of his writings was Ori- 
gen, a presbyter and catechist of Alexan- 
dria, a man truly great and the instructor 
of the whole Christian world. Ilad his dis- 
cernment and the soundness of his j udgment 
been equal to his genius, piety, industry, 
erudition, and his other accomplishments, 
he would deserve almost unbounded com- 
mendation. As he is, all should revere his 
virtues and his merits. 3 The second was 


is even named by any writer who lived before Tertul- 
lian ; nor are all of them named by him. Cyprian, in 
the middle of tho third century mentions hypodidconi , 
nrofythi , and lectores. Sec his Ep. xlv. xxiv. xxxvi. xlii. 
xlix. lxxix. ed. Baluz. And Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 
contemporary with Cyprian, in an epistle which is pre- 
served by Eusebius, 11. E. lib. vi. cap. xliii. represents his 
church as embracing 46 (naeo-pyTepovs) presbyters, 7 
(fitttKorovs) deacons, 7 (vn-oOiaicovovs) subdeacons 42, 
(aKoXovdovs) acolythi, and exorcists (e£op*aord<j), and 
readers (drayewara?), with door-keepers (nvXiopoU), 
together 52. The particular functions of these inferior 
orders are but imperfectly defined by the writers of the 
third century. Those of tho fourth century describe 
more fully the duties of all these petty officers.— J/«r. 

1 Porphyry’s, Trepi an-ox*?*, lib. iv. p. 117. 

2 See Dodwell, Diss. tertia Cyprianiat ; and Mura- 
tori, Dux. do Synwictis ct Agapetis, in his Anecdotes 
U ratal, p. 218; Baluze, Ad Cyprians Ejtutol. p. 5, 12, 
and others. [This shameful practice commenced be- 
fore tins century. Slight allusions to it are found in 
the Shepherd of ttermat and in Tertullian ; hut the 
first distinct mention of it is in Cyprian, who inveighs 
severely against it in some of his Epistles. Such con- 
nexions were considered as a marriage of souls with- 
out tho marriage of bodies. See Mosheim, De Keb. 
Christ. Sec. p. 590, Sec.— Mur. 

3 See Huet, Origeniana , a learned and valuable work ; 
Doucin, llistoire d’Origcne et des Mouvemens nr ti- 
mes dans l' eg Use au, sujet de sa Doctrine , Paris, 1700, 
8vo; and Bayle, Dictionnaire , tome iii. art. Origdne, 
and many others. [Origcn, surnanied Adamantius, was 


Julius Africanus, a very learned man, most 


an Alexandrian Greek, born of Christian parents, A,I>. I 
185. His father Leonidas was a man of letters, a de- 
vout Christian, and took great pains with the education 
of his son, especially in the holy Scriptures, some por- 
tion of which ho required him daily to commit to 
memory. Ilis education, begun under his father, was 
completed under Clemens Alcvandrimts and tho phi- 
losopher Saccas. Origen was distinguished for preco- 
city of genius, early piety, and indefatigable industry. 
When his father suffered martyrdom, A.D. 202, Origen, 
then seventeen years old, was eager to suffer with him, 
but was prevented by his mother. The property of the 
family was confiscated, and Origon with his widowed 
mother and six youngor sons were left in poverty, hut 
Origen found no difficulty in procuring a school for 
which his talents so well qualified him. The next year, 
A.D. 203, Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, advanced 
him to the mastership of the catechetic school, though 
he was then only eighteen years old. Ilis talents as an 
instructor, his eminent piety, and his assiduous atten- 
tion to those who suffered in the persecution, procured 
him high reputation and numerous friends among tho 
Christians; but his great success in making converts 
to Christianity and forming his pupils to he intelligent 
and devoted Christians, rendered him odious to tho 
pagans who watched for opportunities to assassinate 
him. * Tho austerity of his life was great, lie fed on 
the coarsest fare, went barefoot, and slept on the ground. 
About this time ho sold his largo and valuable collection 
of pagan authors for a perpetual income of four oboli 
(.about flvepcnce) a-dny, which he regardod as a com- 
petent support. Construing tho passage in Matth. xix. 

12 literally, he acted upon that interpretation, in order 
to avoid temptation in ins intercourse with Ids female 
pupils. About tho year 212 he made a short visit to 
Ror^e. Oil ilis return he took his former pupil llera- 
clas to he his assistant in the school, so that he might 
devote more time to the exposition of the Scriptures. 
Many learned persons, pagans and heretics, were con- 
verted by him; and among them Ambrose, a Valen- 
tinian and a man of wealth, who bccamo a lil»cral pa- 
tron of Origen and at last died a martyr. In the year 
215, the persecution under Caracalla obliged Origen to 
flee from Alexandria. Ho retired to Ca'sarea in Pales- 
tine, where he was received with high respoct; and 
though not even a deacon at that time, tho bishops of 
Cmsarea and Jerusalem allowed him to expound tho 
Scriptures publicly in their presence. Tho next year 
Demetrius called him hack to Alexandria and to his 
mastership of the catechetic school. About this time 
an Arabian prince invited him to his court, to impart 
to him Christian instruction. Afterwards Mamuuca, 
the mother of tho Emperor Alexander Scvcrus, sent for 
him to Antioch, In order to hear him preach, in the 
year 228, he was publicly called to Achaia, to withstand 
the heretics who disturbed the churches thero. On his 
return through Palostinc, Theoctistus bishop of Coesa- 
rca, and Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, ordained him 
a presbyter, to the great offence of Demetrius, who was 
envious of the growing reputation of his catechist. 
Demetrius had little to object against Origen, except 
that he was a eunuch, and that foreign bishops had no 
right to ordain his laymen. Controversy ensued, and 
in the year 230 Demetrius assembled two councils 
against him, tho first of which banished Origen from 
Alexandria, and the second deprived him of his clerical 
office. Demetrius also wrote letters to Rome and else- 
where, to excite odium against this unoffending man. 
Heraclas now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
dria, and Origen retired, A.D. 231, to Cresarea in Pales- 
tine. Here ho resumed his offico of instructor, and 
continued to write expositions of the Bible. But in tho 
year 235 a persecution in Palestine obliged him to floe 
to Caesarea in Cappadocia, where ho lived concealed for 
two years. After his return to Palestine he visited 
Athens ; and about the year 244 was called to attend a 
council at Bostra in Arabia against Beryllus, bishop of 
that place, who was heretical in respect to the personal 
existence of Christ previous to his incarnation. Origen 
converted him to the orthodox faith. Demetrius, his 
persecutor, died A.D. 232, and was succeeded by Hero- 
das, a disciple of Origen, after whom Dionysius the 
Great filled the see of Alexandria from A.D. 248 to 2(55. 
The persecution of Origen diod with his personal enemy 
Demetrius, and he was greatly beloved and honoured 
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of whose labours and works are lost. 1 The 
name of Ilippolytus ranks very high among 

both the writers and the martyrs ; but his 
history is involved in much obscurity. 2 The 

by all around him till the day of liis death. His resi- 
. dence was now fixed at Caesarea in Palestine; but he 
' occasionally visited other places. Against the more 
. learned pagans and the heretics of those times, he was 

1 a champion who had no equal ; he was also considered 
i as a devout and exemplary Christian, and was beyond 
question the first biblical scholar of the age. He was 
master of the literature and the scienco of that age, 
which ho valued only as subservient to the cause of 
Christ; but he was more skilful in employing them 
against pagans and heretics, than in the explanation 
and confirmation of the truths of revelation. In the 
latter part of ills life, during the Decian persecution, 
A.D. 250, ho was imprisoned for a considerable time, 
and came near to martyrdom which he showed himself 
willing to meet, lie was, however, released ; but his 
sufferings in prison, added to his intense literary labours, 
had broken down Ids constitution, and he died, A.D. 
254, at Tyre, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. He was 
in general orthodox according to the standard of that 
age; but unfettered in ids speculations and unguarded 
in his communications, ho threw out some crude opi- 
nions which tiie next age gathered up and blazoned 
abroad, and for which lie was accounted by some a 
heretic. The principal errors ascribed to him are 
derived from his four books 7repi ap\<ov ( De prineipiis , 
on the first principles of human knowledge), and are; — 
first, the pre-existence of human souls and their incar- 
ceration in material bodies for offences committed in 
a former stato of being ; — second, the prc-existencc of 
Christ’s human soul and its union with the Divine na- 
ture anterior to the incarnat ion of Christ third, the 
transformation of our material bodies into ethereal ones 
at the resurrection ; — fourth, the final recovery of nil 
men and even devils through the mediation of Christ. 
Origen could number among his pupils many eminent 
martyrs and divines, among whom Firmilianus of Cap- 
padocia, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Dionysius the 
Great, bishop of Alexandria, arc best known at the pre- 
sent day. His life and history are best related by Euse- 
bius, Hist. Lee fox. lib. vi. passim; and by Jerome, J)e 
/ 'iris lUustr. cap. lv.; and lip. xli or Ixv. The united 
work of IVunphilus and Eusebius, in defence of Origen, 
in six books, is unfortunately lost, except the first book, 
of which wo have a translation by Rufiims. Epiphu- 
nius, Hares, lxiv. gives a philippic upon Origen and his 
followers. I'hotius, Biblioth. cxviii. affords us some 
knowledge of his lost works. Origen was a most vo- 
luminous writer. Eusebius says he collected 100 Epis- 
tles of Origen ; and that when sixty years old Origen 
permitted stenographers to write down his extempore 
discourses. Besides these ho composed eight Books 
against Celsus in defence of Christianity, which are 
still extant; four books 7repl apx<ov, extant, in a 
Latin translation by Rufinus ; ten books entitled Stro- 
mata, which are lost; bis Ilexapfu and Tetrapla , of 
which little remains; and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, 
and tiie resurrection; but his principal works are expo- 
sitions of the Scriptures. It is said he wroto on every 
book in the Bible except the Apocalypse. His allegori- 
cal mode of interpreting Scripture is described by Mos- 
beim in the next chapter. Origen’s expositions are of 
three kinds ; — first. Homilies, or popular lectures ; — se- 
cond, Commentaries, divided into books, which are full, 
elaborate, and learned expositions ; third, Scholia , or 
short notes, intended especially for the learned. A col- 
lection of Origen’s Scholia , and scattered remarks on 
Scripture, compiled by Basil tho Great and Gregory 
Nazknzen, is extant, bearing the title of ‘I’lAoxaAia. 

A large part of his Homilies and Commentaries is wholly 
lost, and some of the others have come to us only in tiie 
Latin translation of Rufinus. Tho earlier editions of 
Origen’s works are chiefly in Latin, and of little value. 
Huet, a Benedictine monk, first published, A.D. IGGty, 
in 2 vols. fol. the expository works of Origen, Greek 
and Latin with notes and a valuable introduction en- 
titled Origeniana. Montfaucon, another Benedictine, 
collected and published what remains of his tiexapla 
and Tetrapla , Paris, 1714, 2 vols. fob; but the best 
edition of all his works, except the Uexapla , is that 
of the Benedictines De la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 vols. 
fol. The principal modern writers concerning Origen, 
besides Huet and the De la Rues, are Tillemont, Mem. 

a V Hist, de I’Lglise, tome iii. pages 216— 2G4; Bayle, 
Diet. art. Orivene; Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. 1. p. 112, &c ; 
Lardner, Credibility , part ii. vol. ii. p. 161, &c. ; Huloix, 
Defence of Origen; Doucin, llistoire d’Origene, Paris, 
1700, 8vo ; Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, pag. 605—680 ; 
Sehroeekh, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. pages 29 — 145; Noan- 
der, Kirchengesch. vol. i. pages 1172 — 1214; Milner’s 
account of Origen, Kecles. Hist. cent. iii. chap. v. vl. xv. 
is not impartial. — Mur. [The most recent work on 
Origen is Rcdepenning. Origenes eine Darstelhmg start. 
Lebens und scin. Lehre , Bonn, 1841, &c. Tho student 
should hero again, in reference to Origen and the Alex- 
andrian theology, consult Gieseler, Lchrbuch, 8t c. sees. 
62, 63, 64 ; Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 229, Ac. The 
only portion of Origen’s works which has been trans- 
lated into English is his Answer to Celsus, and even 
of that only the first two books were translated by 
Bellamy, Lond. 8vo. about 1710. — It. 

1 Julius Africanus, for erudition and as an interpre- 
ter of Scripture, is ranked with Clemens Alexandrimis 
and Origen by Socrates, Hist. Ii cries, lib. ii. cup. xxxv. 
The best account of this distinguished man is derived 
from Eusebius, Hist, lieeles. lib. vi. cap. xxxi.; and 
Jerome, De Kiris Jl/ustr. cap. lxiii. lie was probably of 
Niconolis, once called Emmaus, in Judea, and is sup- 
posed to have died, being a man in years, about A.D. 232. 
Of his life little is known, except that he once visited 
Alexandria to confer with Ilcra clus, head of the cate- 
ctietic school after Origen; and that the city of Nieo- 
polis having been burnt about A.D. 221, Africanus was 
sent as envoy to the emperor, with a petition that it 
might be rebuilt, liis principal work was y/nnals <>/ 
the World from the Creation down to A.D. 221, in five 
books, of which only fragments now remain. lie was 
author of yl Letter to Jlristides , reconciling the two 
genealogies of our Saviour. Of this work we have a 
long extract in Eusebius, Hist, lieeles. lib. i. cap. 7, and a 
fragment in Routh’s Jielitjuiic Sacra % vol. ii. p. 115. 
Another letter of Africanus, addressed to Origen, is still 
extant in tho works of Origen, vol. i. pages 10—12, cd. 

De la Rue. Eusebius and others ascribe to Africanus 
another and larger work entitled Keoroi. It is a 
miscellany and unworthy of a Christian divine. Many 
fragments of it have been collected by Tbevenot, and 
published in his Collection qf the Writings of the ancient 
Greek Mathematicians , Paris, 1693, fol. — Mur. 

2 Tho Benedictine monks have, with great labour 
and erudition, endeavoured to dispel this darkness. 
See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome i. p. 361, Ac. Paris, 
1733, 4to. [Both Eusebius, Hist, lieeles. lib. vi. cap. xx. 
xxii.; and Jerome, De Kiris Illustr . cap. lxi. make him 
to have nourished in tiie reign of Severus, A.D. 222, Ac. 
and to have been a bishop, but of what city they could 
not learn. Subsequent writers were divided, some re- 
presenting him as an Arabian bishop, and others as 
bishop of Ostia, near Rome, whence he is surnamed 
Portuensis. That he was a martyr is generally con- 
ceded; though tho poem of Prudentius, on the martyr- 
dom of Ilippolytus, refers to another person who was a 
Roman presbyter. Eusebius, ubi supra , gives an account 
of his writings: — “Besides many other works, he wrote 
a treatise concerning Easter, in which he describes the 
succession of events, and proposes a Paschal Cycle of 
sixteen years; the work terminates with tho first year 
of the Emperor Alexander.” (Severus, A.D. 222.) 

“ His other writings which have reached mo are there ; 
on the IIexa6meron” (Gen. i.); “on what follows the 
Hcxaemeron; against Marcion; on the Canticles; on 
parts of Ezekiel; concerning Easter; against all the 
heresies.” Besides these Jerome mentions, his Com- 
mentaries on Exodus, Zechariah, the Psalms, Isaiah, 
Daniel, the Apocalypse, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; 
and some tracts. Certain other works of Ilippolytus 
are enumerated in an inscription on tho base of his 
statue, dug up near Rome in tiie year 1551; also by 
I’hotius, Biblioth. No. 121 and 122; and Ebedjjesus, in 
Asseman’s Biblioth. Orient . tom. iii. par. L His Pas- 
chal Cycle is his only work which has come down to us 
entire. The dialogue concerning Christ and Antichrist, 
still extant, if really his, docs him little eredit as a theo- 
logian. The concluding part of his work against all 
the heresies still remains, and gives us trie best account 
we have, though a lame one, of the heresy of Noetus 
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writings now extant bearing the name of 
this great man are, not without reason, re- 
garded by many as being either spurious or 
at least corrupted. Gregory, bishop of 
New Csesarea [in Pontus], was surnained 
Thaumaturgus on account of the numerous 
and distinguished miracles which he is said 
to have wrought. But few of his writings 
are now extant; his miracles are questioned 
by many at the present day . 1 I could wish 


All that remains of him, genuine and adulterated, and 
all that is ascribed to him, ai*e well edited by Fahricius, 
in two thin volumes, fol. Uamb. 1710-18, For a more 
full account of liim and his writings, besides the Ilis- 
toire Litt. de la France, and Fahricius, Ad Hippo/. 
Opera; see Tillemont, Mernoires d l' Hist. Fades . tome 
iii. pages 104 and 309, &c ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i.p. 102, 
&c ; Lardner, Credib. part ii. vol. ii. p. 09, &c.; Sch- 
roeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 151, &c.; Neander, 
Kirchengesch. vol. i. p. 1147, &c, — Mar. [An elabo- 
rate biography of this father may be seen in Smith’s 
Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biogr. vol. ii. p. 490, where 
all the questions respecting his history and writings 
are carefully considered. — It. 

i See Anton, van Dale, Preface to. his book, De Ora - 
cutis, p. 0. [Schfoeokh, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 351, 
&c. and pages 380—392, and Lardner, Credibility, part 
ii. vol. ii. p. 450, &c. Gregory of New Ciesarea in 
Pontus, whose original name was Theodorus, was born ! 
of heathen parents at New Caesarea near the beginning 
of tins century, llis family was wealthy and respect- 
able. After tho death of his father, which was when 
he was fourteen years old, his mother and the children 
became nominally Christians. But Gregory was a 
stranger to tho Bible, and ambitious to make a figure in 
the world. About the year 231 he left Pontus, intend- 
ing to study law in the famous law school at Berytus, 
but meeting with Origen at Ciesarea he was induced 
to change his purpose. He applied himself to the study 
of the Bible, was baptized, assumed the name of Gre- 
gory, and continued under the instruction of Origen 
eight years, except that lie fled to Alexandria for a short 
time to avoid persecution, ltd was now a devoted 
Christian and a man of great promise. On leaving 
Origen, he composed and read in a public assembly a 
eulogy on his instructor, in which he gives an account of 
his own past life, and of tho manner in which Origen 
himself allured him to tho study of tho scriptures, and 
changed all his views, lie returned to Pontus and be- 
came bishop of his native city, New Ckesarea, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. When created bishop 
he found but seventeen Christians in bis very populous 
diocese. When he died there was only about the same 
number of pagans in it. lie and his flock endured per- 
secution in the year 250. lie attended the first council 
of Antioch against Paul of Samosata, in the year 204 
or 205, and died soon after. Some account of him is 
given by Eusebius, II. F. lib. vi. cap. 30, and lib. vii. 
cap 14, 28 ; Jerome, De. Virus I/lustr. cap. lxv. and Fp. 
ad Magnum. But his great eulogists among tho an- 
cients were the two brothers, Basil the Great, and Gre- 
gory Nysscn, whose grandmother sat under the ministry 
of Gregory Thaum. and furnished her grandchildren 
with an account of him. Basil speaks of him in his Rook 
on the Holy Spirit and in his Epistles , No. 28, 110, 204, 
207, or 02, 03, 04, 75 ; and Nyssen, in his Life of Gre- 
gory Thaum. inter Opp. Gregorii Nys. tom. iii. p. 530, 
&c. Among the moderns who give us his history and 
enumerate his works, sec Tillemont, Mernoires d l' Hist. 
Fed. tomoiv. p. 131, &e. and Notes sur S. Greg. Thaum. 
p. 47 ; Du Fin, Noe. Biblioth. des Aut. Fades, tome i. 
p. 184, &c. ; Fahricius, Biblioth. Gr. vol. v. p. 247, Sic ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. ; Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. 
pages 12 — 24, &c. ; Schroeckh, ubi supra; Lardner, ubi 
supra , and Milner, Fades. Hist, cent iii. chap. 18. Tho 
only genuine works of Gregory which are extant are 
his Eulogy on Origen, which has been mentioned ; a 
Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes ; a short Confession of 
Faith (the last part of which some have questioned), 
and a Letter containing counsel for the treatment of 
the lapsed. The spurious works attributed to him arc, 


that many writings of Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, were now extant ; for the few 
fragments which have reached us show that 
he was a man of distinguished wisdom and 
mildness of disposition, and prove that the 
ancients used no flattery when they styled 
him Dionysius the Great . 2 Methodius was 


Capita xii. De Fide , with anathomas; In Annuntia - 
tioncm Sanctissinue Marias Sermones tres ; in Suneta 
Theophania sice de apparitions Deiet Christi Baptismo; 
De anima , disputed o ad Tatianum ; Fxpositio Fidei 
rj koto. g.epo; tuVtiv, (relating only to the Trinity.) All 
these were collected and published with learned notes 
by Gerard Vossins, Mentz, 1004, 4to, and Paris, 1622, 
fol. with the works of Macarius, Basil of Seleucia, and 
a tract of Zonaras, subjoined. — Mur. 

* The history of Dionysius is carefully written by 
Basnage, Histoire de I'Fglise, tome i. livr. ii. chap. v. p. 
68. [He was probably horn of heathen parents but 
early converted to tho Christian faith by Origen, under 
whom he had his education at Alexandria. He became 
a presbyter there ; and succeeded Hcraelas, as head of 
the catechetical school, about the year 232 ; and on tho 
death of Hcraelas, A.D. 218, he again succeeded him 
in the episcopal chair, which he filled till Ids death in 
the year 265. We know little of his history, while a 
catechist, except that lie now road carefully all the works 
of heretics and pagans, and made himself master of tho 
controversies of the day (Euseb. H.E. lib. vii. cap vii). 
As a bishop ho was uncommonly laborious and faithful, 
and had littlo rest from persecution, in which he and 
his flock suffered exceedingly. Those Bufferings are 
described in the copious extracts from his writings, 
preserved by Eusebius, in his Hist. Fccles. lib. vi. 
and vii. In tho general persecution under Deems, 
Dionysius was under arrest, and suffered much witli 
his flock for a year and a half. Soon after his release, 
the pestilence began to lay waste the church and tho 
city, and did not entirely cease till tho end of twelve 
years. The warm contest respecting the rebaptism of 
converted heretics, about the year 250, was submitted 
by both parties to him, and drew forth several able 
productions from his pen. Not long after he had to 
withstand the Sabellians in a long ami arduous contro- 
versy. In the year 257 the persecution under Valerian 
commenced; and for about two years Dionysius was 
in banishment, transported from place to place, and 
subjected to great sufferings. After his return in the 
year 200, insurrection among the pagans and civil war 
and famine raged at Alexandria. Scarcely was quiet 
restored, when this aged and faithful servant of God 
was solicited to aid in the controversy against Paul of 
Samosata. llis infirmities prevented his attending the 
council of Antioch in 205, where Paul was condemned; 
but he wrote his judgment of the controversy, sent it to 
the council, and died soon after ill tho close of that 
year. Tn his controversy with the Sabellians he was, 
to say the least, unfortunate ; for in his zeal to main- 
tain a personal distinction between the Father and the 
Bon. he let drop expressions which seemed to imply, 
that the latter was of another and an inferior nature to 
the former. This led the Sabellians to accuse him of 
heresy; and a council assembled at Rome called on 
him to explain his views, lie replied in several books 
or letters, addressed to Dionysius, bishop of Romo, 
which pretty well satisfied his contemporaries. After- 
wards, when the Arians claimed him, Athanasius came 
forth in vindication of liis orthodoxy, Mosheim, ( De 
Rebus Christ, p. 090, kc.) supposed that Dionysius dif- 
fered from the orthodox on tho one hand, and from 
Sabellius on the other, in the following manner:— They 
all agreed, that in Jesus Christ two natures, the human 
and tho divine, were united. The orthodox maintained, 
that both natures constituted but one person, and denied 
personality to tho human nature. Sabellius admitted the 
union of two natures in Christ, but denied personality 
to his divine nature. Dionysius distinguished two per- 
sons, as well as two natures, in. Christ; and affirmed 
that tho actions and sufferings of the human nature 
could not be predicated of the divine nature. Natalis 
Alexander has a Dissertation (Hist. Fccles. soecul. iii. 
diss. xix.) in vindication of the orthodoxy, though not 
of ail the phraseology of Dionysius ; for a knowledge of 
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I a man of piety and had some weight of 
| character ; but the few works of his remaiii- 
| ing prove him not to be a man of an accu- 
j rate and discriminating mind. 1 

8. Of the Latin writers of this century 
j Cyprian, bishop of Cartilage, deservedly 
! stands first. The epistles and tracts of this 
i distinguished and eloquent man breathe 
! such a spirit of ardent piety, that almost no 
| one can read them without feeling his soul 
I stirred within him. Yet Cyprian would 
doubtless have been a better writer if he 
had been less studious of rhetorical orna- 
meats, and a better bishop if he had been 
more capable of controlling his temper and 
| of discriminating between truth and error. 2 


the life and writings of Dionysius, the chief original 
sources arc, Eusebius. Hist Evetes. lib. vi. cap xxi.w 
! xxxv. xl. — xlli. xllv. — xlvi.; lib. vii. cap. i. iv. — xi. xx. — 
i xxviii.; Prwpar. Ewing. lib. \iv. cap. xxiii. — xxvii. ; 
Jerome, De Viris Illnxtr. cap. lxix. and Prafatio ad Lib. 
xviii.; Comment, in Esaiam ; Athanasius, De Sen ten tin 
Dionysii , and De Synod i Nicaiue Decrelis ; Basil, De 
Spiritn Suncto, cap^ xxix. ; Epist. ad Amphiloch. and 
Epist. ad Maximum. Of his works only two short 
compositions have come to us entire; namely, his very 
sensible letter to Novatian fn Unsold. Hut. Ecdes. 
vi. 45), and his Epistohi Canonien ad Iiaxilidem. Hut 
wo have valuable extracts from many of bis letters and 
books preserved by Eusebius. Athanasius also gives 
i extracts from various works of his ; and Eusebius men- 
tions several from which he gives no extracts, and 
which aro not now extant. — Mur. [All that has been 
preserved of Dionysius may bo found in Gallandius, 
Jiiblio. Pat rum, v. .‘1, p. 4s 1, <S;e. and in a separate edi- 
tion published by S. do Mugistris, Rome, 1796, folio, 
Greek and Latin, with a Dissertation on his life and 
writings. — li. 

I Methodius Patarcnsis Eubulius w’as bp. of Olympus 
or of Patura in T.yoia, and afterwards of Tyro. He 
lived during the last half of the third century; and died 
a martyr at Chulcis in Greece, probably A. D. 311, 
during the Diocletian persecution. Jerome (De Viris 
lllustr. cap. Ixxxiii.) ranks him among the popular 
writers, and commends him especially for the neatness 
of his style; but Socrates (in his Hist. Eer/es. lib. vi. 
cap xiii.) represents him as one of thoso low and con- 
temptible scribblers, who endeavoured to bring them- 
selves into notice by assailing the characters of their 
superiors. Ills works, us enumerated by Jerome, are 
two hooks against Porphyry (a largo work now lost) ; 
Least of the Ten Virgins (a dialogue of pious females, 
in praiso of celibacy ; it is still extant, though perhaps 
corrupted; but does its author little credit); On the 
resurrection of the body, .against Origen. Much of it is 
i reserved by Epi{d>anius, Hares, lxiv.; Photius, liih- 
ioth. ccxxxiv. Ac.; On the witch <f Endor, against 
Origen (not extant) ; On free-will (and the origin of 
o' il ; not from matter, but from abuse of human liberty. 
Extracts fVom it remain) ; Commentaries on Genesis 
and Canticles (almost wholly lost); many other popular 
works (not described by Jerome). The works of Me- 
thodius, so far as they remain, were edited with those 
of Amphilochius and Andreas Cretensis, by Combefis, 
Paris, 1644, fol. Several discourses of the younger Me- 
thodius, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth cen- 
tury, have been ascribed to the older Methodius. — Mur. 

% Tluiscius Cacilius Cyprianus was born of heathen 
parents and probably about the year 200, at Cartilage 
in Africa. He was rather dissipated, but was a man of 
genius and a teacher of rhetoric. In the year 244 or 
245 he was converted to Christianity by C.Tcilius, a 
prosbyter of Carthage, whose name he assumed.. An 
account of his conversion we have in his tract, De 
Gratia Dei , ad Dona turn. As soon as he became a 
Christian ho distributed all his property In charity to 
the poor, devoted himself much to the study of the 
bible and of his favourite author Tertullian, and showed 
& seal and earnestness in religion seldom equalled. He 


The dialogue of Minutius Felix, which lie 
entitled Octavius, answers the arguments 

was made a presbyter a few months after his conver- 
sion, and was advanced to the episcopal chair in tho ' 
year 248. Asa bishop he w r as indefatigable* and eili- ; 
eient. Few men ever accomplished so much in a long ! 
life, as Cyprian did in tho ten years of his episcopacy. 
In the year 250 the Decian persecution obliged him to j 
leave Carthage, and live in concealment for more than ! 
a year. During his exile he wrote 30 epistles which 
are extant, addressed to his church, to its officers col- ; 
lectively or individually, to other bishops, and to various 
individuals. On his return to Carthage, A. D. 25i, he 
had much to do to collect and regulate his Hock ; a con- i 
troversy arose respecting the reception of the lapsed to J 
Christian fellowship, and Cyprian had personal con- 
tests with some of his presbyters who were opposed to 
him. He was also drawn into the Novatian cont.ro- I 
versy. The persecution was soon after renewed by the ! 
eroperor*GalluK ; and pestilence and famino spread j 
wide, and incursions of barbarians from the desert laid j 
waste the back country. Cyprian wrote and preached j 
incessantly ; and in the year 253 called a council and j 
roused up the African churches to great efforts for rc- ! 
deeming Christian captives. In the year 257 the per- | 
sccution under Valerian broko out, and Cyprian was | 
banished to Curubis. The next year, A. I). 258, he was 1 
recalled from banishment, summoned before the new 
governor, Maximus, and condemned to he beheaded. 
Cyprian lived about twelve years after he embraced 
Christianity; and during ten of these he was inces- 
santly engaged in aetivo duties. It was impossible, 
therefore, that he should become a very learned theo- 
logian. Though a man of genius, he was not a meta- 
physician or philosopher, and seems not formed for 
abstruse speculations. He was an orator and a man of 
business rather than a profound scholar. The prnc- 
j tlcal part of Christianity and the order and discipline 
| of the church, most engaged his attention. Naturally 
ardent and poring daily over the writings of Tertul- 
lian, he imbibed very much tho spirit and the principles 
of that gloomy Montanist ; and having high ideas of 
episcopal power and great intrepidity of character, ho 
was an energetic prelate and a severe disciplinarian. 
The best original sources for the history of this dis- 
tinguished man arc his own numerous letters and 
tracts, and the Passio S. Cypriani or account of his 
martyrdom, written by Pontius one of his deacons. Ho 
is very honourably mentioned by many of the fathers ; 
and Gregory Naz. wrote a professed eulogy of him. Tho 
moderns also, especially the Roman Catholics and the 
English Episcopalians, have written elaborately con- 
cerning his history, his works, and his opinions. Bee 
lip. Pearson’s /hinnies Cypriuniei , and Dod well’s Dis- 
sertationes Cyprianicte , in the Oxford edition of Cy- 
prian’s works, 1(!82; Tillcmont, Memoires d I'Histoire 
Ecdes. tome iv. p. 19, 8c c. and Notes sur S. Cy prion, p. 
10, &c. ; Prud. Maran. Vita S. Cypriani , prefixed to 
Opp. Cypr. ed. Faris, 1720, pages 38—134, and Milner’s 
Church Ilist. cent. iii. chap. vii. — xv. — His works con- 
sist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Treatises which are ac- 
counted genuine. His style is neither perspicuous 
nor chaste, but ardent and animated. Tho earlier 
editions of his works by Erasmus and others arranged 
his letters in books, without regard to their dates or 
subjects; the edition of Pamelius, 1550, re-puhlishcd 
by lligaltius, 1004, attempted to arrange them in chrono- 
logical order; the Oxford edition by lip. Fell, 1682, 
fob perfected this arrangement ; tho edition prepared 
by Baluze and published by Prudentius Maran, Paris, 
1720, fcl. [the Benedictine edition] retains tiro order 
of Pamelius. The last two are the best editions. — Mur. 
[Cyprian’s works were translated into English os- 
tensibly from Fell’s edition, but I suspect merely from 
the French translation of Lambert, by N. Marshall, 
Lond. 1717, folio. They have been recently translated 
anew and published in two volumes of the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers; volume iii. containing his thir- 
teen treatises and volume xvii. his letters, with a very 
useful table prefixed, giving a scheme of the numbering 
of these epistles, which is different in tho four principal 
editions of his works, and therefore very embarrassing ; 
this volume also contains the extant works of Pacian. 
There is a separate) biography of tills eminent father 
entitled The life and times of St. Cyprian , by G A. Poole. 
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by which the Christians were commonly at- 
tacked by their adversaries, in a manner so 
spirited and eloquent, that it cannot be 
disregarded except by those who are willing 
to be ignorant of the state of the church in 
this century. 1 The seven books of Arno- 
bius, the African, against the Gentiles, are 
more full and copious, and though obscure 
in several places, will not be read without 
both pleasure and profit. Yet this rhetori- 
cian, who was superficial in his knowledge 
of Christian doctrines, has mingled great 
errors with important truths, and has set 
forth a strange philosophical kind of reli- 
gion, very different from that ordinarily re- 
ceived. 2 The writers of less eminence I 
leave to be learned from those who have 

Load. 1810, 8vo. ; but it is not worthy of the subject, 
though it lias been translated into French, being well 
adapted to the taste of the continental Romanists. 1 
have not seen Reltberg’a work mentioned by Dan/., en- 
titled Cyprian dargesteflt narh seinem Return n. fVirken, 
Gbtt. 1831. The life of Cyprian, which is given in 
Smith's Dirt, qf Greek and Roman Rio g. is from the 
pen of one of my colleagues, Professor Kamsay of tbo 
university of Glasgow, and, like all his works, is most 
carefully and accurately compiled. — R. 

I Minutius Felix was a Christian advocate at Rome, 
and is supposed to have been contemporary with Tcr- 
tullian, and to have flourished about the year 2*20. Ho 
is mentioned by Jerome, Do Viris Illustr. cap. Iviii. 
and by Lactuntius, Institute . Divinar. lib. i. cap. xi. and 
lib. v. cap. i. Little is known of his history. His ele- 
gant dialogue between Cascilius a pagan and Octavius 
a Christian, recounts the principal arguments urged 
for and against Christianity at that time, in a clear, con- 
cise, and forcible manner. The Latinity is pure and 
elegant. Jerome informs us that another tract now 
lo.it, Do Rato vet. contra Mathema tiros, was ascribed to 
him, but from its style it was probably not his. In 
the middle ages the Octavius of Minutius was mis- 
taken for the 8th hook (Liber Ootavus) of Arnobius; 
and it was so published in the earlier editions. It has 
been often republished. The best editions, cum notis 
variorum, arc those of Gronovius, Leyden, ) 700, 8vo. ; 
am i of Davis, Cambridge, 1707 and 1711, 8vo. The 
Germans are fond of the edition of Cellarius, 1 098, 8vo, 
republished by Linder, 170:), and by Ernest! , 1773, 8vo, 
It lias been translated into French, Dutch, [German,] 
and English ; the last, by Reeves, among his Apologias in 
dr fence. <f the Christian religion, vol. ii. Lond. 1700, 8vo. 
— Mur [hut much more accurately by Sir D. Dal- 
rymple, with notes and illustrations, Edin. 1781. There 
is also a short but excellent account of this father 
and of the best editions of the Octavius, by Professor 
Itamsay, in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. 
vol. ii. p. 141. — R. 

* Arnobius, senior, was a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Africa, during the reign of Diocletian. See Jerome, 
Da Viris lUustr. cap. lxxix. He was at first an open 
adversary of the Christian religion, but at length being 
fully convinced of its truth, ho undertook to defend it 
in a learned and elaborate work. Hut either his know- 
ledge of Christianity was then very limited, or he had 
studied the scriptures only in private and without seek- 
ing instruction from Christian teachers, for he enter- 
tained many singular opinions. Jerome reports ( C/iron, 
ad. arm. xx. Constantini), that when Arnobius applied 
to the bishop for Baptism, the latter refused him from 
doubts of the sincerity of his conversion ; and that 
Arnobius wrote his book to satisfy the mind of the 
bishop. This account is called in question by some. 
See Lardner, Credibility, Ac. part 11. voL iv. p. 7, and 
Neander, Kir cheng esc.h, vol. i. p. 1161, Xc.. He proba- 
bly wroto in the beginning of the fourth century, apd 
died perhaps about A.D. 326. The best early editions 
of his work are those printed at Leyden, 1651 and 1657, 
4 to. The latest edition is that of Orel, Lips. 1816, 8vo, 
in 2 parts, with an Appendix, 1817, 8vo. — Mur. 
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professedly enumerated tho learned men 
among Christians. 8 


3 The following notices of othor loading men in tills 
century may bo interesting to the literary reader. 

Caius, a learned ecclesiastic of Rome, in the begin- 
ning of this century, is mentioned by Jeromo, Do Viris 
Illustr. cap. lix. and is quoted repeatedly by Eusebius. 
In his work against Proculns the Montanist ho assailed 
the Chiliasts, and ascribed but 13 epistles to St Paul. 
Euseb. H. E. ii. 25 ; Hi. 28, and vi. 20. Ho has been 
supposed by Rome to be the author of tho book against 
Artemon, quoted by Eusebius, //. E. v. 28. 

Just beforo A.D. 200, Thcophilus bp. of Antioch, 
Bacchyltis bp. of Csesarea in Palestine, and Polycrates 
bp. of Ephesus, called councils on the controversy re- 
specting Piaster day, and composed synodic epistles. 
See Jerome, Do Viris lUustr. cap xliii. — xlv. and Euseb. 
II. E. v. 23 and 25. From the epistle of Polycrates 
valuable extracts aro made by Jerome, ubi supra, and 
Euseb. II. E. iii. 31, and v. 24. 

At tho commencement of this century lived Hera- 
clitus, Maximus, Candidus, Appion, Sextus, and Ara- 
bianus, who wero distinguished as writers, according to 
.Jerome, Do Viris Illustr. cap. xlvi.—li. and Euseb. II. E. 
v. 27. Heraclitus commentated on Paul’s Epistles: 
Maximus wrote concerning the origin of evil (ircpt ttjs 
from which we have a considerable extract hi 
Euseb. Era’ par. Evang. vi. 22); Camlidus and Appion 
explained tho Ilexacmeron or six days' work. In 
Genesis; Sextus wrote on tho resurrection; and Ara- 
bianus composed some doctrinal tracts. 

Judas, of the same ago, undertook a computation of 
the seventy weeks of Daniel ; and brought down his 
history of events to A. 1). 203. Sec Jerome, De Viris 
Illustr. cap. iii. and Euseb. II. E. vi. 7. 

Anunonius was probably an Egyptian Christian, 
nearly contemporary with Origcn; and not the apostate 
philosopher Anunonius Saccas, under whom Origcn 
studied, though confounded with him by Euseb. II. E. 
vi 19, and by Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. lv. See 
Fabricius, Ribfioth . Or. iv. p. 161, and Moshohn, De 
lieb. Christ, p. 281, ike. He wroto a book on the agree- 
ment of Moses with Jesus, which is lost, and a Har- 
mony qf the four Gospels, which is supposed to be one of 
those still extant in tho Riblinth. Max . Patrnm. But 
whether the larger Harmony, In tom. ii. part 11. or the 
smaller, intom. iii. is the genuine work, has been doubted. 
See Lardner, Credibility, ike. part ii. vol. ii. p. 106, ike. 

Tryphon, a disciple of Origcn, is said by Jerome {De. 
Viris Illustr. cup. Iviii.) to havo been very learned in 
the scriptures, and to have written many epistles and 
tracts, and particularly a treatise concerning the red 
heifer in the book of Numbers, c. xix.; and another on 
the dividing of the birds in Abraham's sacrifice, Gen. 
xv. 10. Nothing of his is extant. 

SymmachuB, originally a Samaritan, then a Jew, and 
at last an Ebionite Christian, gave a free translation of 
the O.T. into Greek ; and also defended the principles 
of the Ebionitcs, in a Commentary on Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. See Euseb. H.F.. vi. 17. 

Narcissus was made bp. of Jerusalem, A.D. 196, After 
four years of faithful service he was falsely accused of 
immoral conduct ; and though generally accounted in- 
nocent, he voluntarily abdicated his oilico and lived in 
retirement till A.D. 216, when ho resumed his office 
and continued in it till his martyrdom, A.D. 237. He 
was then 116 years old. See Euseb. H. E. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

Alexander succeeded Narcissus A.D. 327, and held 
tho chair fourteen years. This eminent man was bishop 
of a church in Cappadocia when called to tho see of 
Jerusalem. He was a great patron of Orlgen, and 
wroto several epistles, from which extracts are pre- 
served. After important services to the church he died 
a martyr, A.D. 251. See Jeromo, De Viris Illustr. cap. 
xlii. and Eusebius, II. E. vi 11, 14, 19, 26, 39, and 46. 

Firmilian, bp. of Ciesarea in Cappadocia, was a great 
admirer and a disciple of Origen. He was a man of 
high eminence in the church, and died at Tarsus, on 
his way to tho socond council of Antioch against Paul 
of Samosata, about A.D. 266 A long and able eplstlo 
of his to Cyprian on the rebaptisrn of heretics, Is pre- 
served In a Latin translation among the works of Cyprian, 
Ep. 75. See Euseb. H.E. vi. 26, 27, 46, and vii. 5, 29. 

I Pontius, a deacon of Carthage, attended Cyprian at 
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his death, and wrote an account of hi9 martyrdom, 
which has reached us, though perhaps interpolated. It 
is prefixed to Cyprian’s works, and is found in ltuinart, 
Acta Se lect a Marty rum . See Jerome, De ('iris Illustr. 
cap. lxviii. Pontius himself, it is said, suffered martyr- 
dom shortly after; of which an account is extant, pro- 
fessedly written by his fellow-deacon Valerius; in 
Maltese's Miscellanea, tom. ii. p. 124. 

Cornelius, bp. of Rome, was elected Juno 2, A.D. 
25 1 , in opposition to Novatian ; and, after fifteen months, 
died in banishment at Centumcellce (Civita-Vecehia); 
Sept. 14, A.D. 252. In the works of Cyprian there are 
extant two epistles of Cornelius to Cyprian, and ten 
epistles of Cyprian to Cornelius. Cyprian describes 
him ( Ef ). 52, ed. Baluz.) as an unimpeachable char- 
acter— a pious, sensible, modest man — well qualified to 
be a bishop. Jerome ( Dc V iris Illustr . cap. lxvi.) men- 
tions four epistles of Cornelius to Fabius bp. of Antioch, 
and Eusebius gives us a long and valuable extract from 
one of them. U.E. vi. 43. See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes, vol. i. 

Novatian, first a presbyter, and then the schisinatical 
bishop of Rome, wrote (according to Jerome, J)e ('iris 
Illustr . cap. lxx\) Dc Pascha ; De Sabbat ho; De Cir- 
eurncisione ; De Saccrdote ; De Oralione { De Cibis Ju- 
daieis i extant, inter Opp. Tertulliani) ; De Instant ia ; 
Dc Attnlo ; De Trinitate (a largo book, being an abridg- 
ment of a work of Tertullian oxtant, inter Opp. Tertul.) 
and many other works. An epistle written by him to 
Cyprian, in the name of the Roman clergy. A.D. 250, 
is likewise extant ( See Opp, Cypriani, Ep. 31, ed. 
lbduz.) and shows that he was a man of talents and a 
good writer. His rival, Cornelius, describes him as a 
very had man. See Euseb. //. E. vii. 43. 

Stephen, bp. of Rome, A. I). 253 — 257, Is chiefly 
famous for his presumptuous attempt to excommuni- 
cate Cyprian and many other bishops of Africa and the 
East, for rebaptizing converted heretics. See Euseb. 
//. E. vii. 2 — 5, 7 ; Cyprian, Ep. 70 — 75 ; Bower's Lives 
(if the Popes, vol. 1. 

Sixtus II. bp. of Rome, A.I). 257, 258, and a martyr, 
was more conciliatory than his predecessor. Euseb. //. /,’. 
vii. 5, 9. Bower’s Lives (\f the Popes, vol. i. Various sup- 
posititious writings arc extant under liis name. The 
most noted is a series of 460 moral Apophthegms, trans- 
lated by Rufinus. Jerome (on Ezek. cap. xviii. and 
elsewhere), and Augustine, ( Detract . lib. ii. cap. 42), 
pronounce them the work of Sixtus, a pagan philoso- 
pher; which they probably are, notwithstanding Sieber, 
their editor (Ups. 1725, 4to), has laboured hard to fix 
them on this Roman bishop. 

Dionysius, bp. of Rome, A.D. 25.9 — 269, was a learned 
man and a good bishop. Sec Basil. Ep. 2 20, and De 
Sp. Saneto, cap. xxix ; Euseb, If. E. vi. 7. lie wrote an 
epistle against the Sabellians, of which Athanasius ( Dc 
Synodi Nicivnw Decretis) has preserved an extract ; 
also an epistle to Dionysius of Alexandria, acquainting 
him with the dissatisfaction of a council of bishops at 
Romo, with some expressions concerning the Trinity 
used by that patriarch, and requesting of him an 
explanation which was given in four Letters or 
Books. Athanasius, Pro Sentcntia Dionys. Ale x. and 
Euseb. II. E. vii. 26 ; See Bower’s Lives of the Popes, 
vol. i. 

Malchion, a presbyter and a teacher of philosophy at 
Antioch, llo greatly distinguished himself in the third 
council against Paul of Samosata, A.D. 269. Two 
previous councils had been unable to convict the crafty 
heretic; but in this, Malchion encountered him in pre- 
sence of the council whilo stenographers took down 
'• their dialogue. Paul was now convicted ; and the 
Dialogue was published. Euseb. 11. E. vii. 29; Jerome, 
Da f iris Illustr . cap. Ixxi. 

Commodianus, a Christian poet, was probably an 
African, and contemporary, or nearly so, with Cyprian. 
See Dod well’s Dm. de Ait ate Commodiani, He had a 
smattering of Greek and Latin learning ; but was a 
weak though well meaning man. His book comprises 
eighty paragraphs, called Instructions. It is written 
acrostlcally, and in a loose kind of hexameter. The 
style is rude and the matter trite. The first lmlf of the 
book is directed aguinst the pagans, next he assails the 
unbelieving Jews, and then attempts to instruct all 
classes of Christians and all ranks of ecclesiastical 
functionaries. It was first published by Rigaltius, sub- 
joined to Cyprian’s works, A.D. 1650; and again in 
1666. The editions with notes by Schurtzfleiscli, 1710, 

and of Davis, subjoined to his Minutius Felix, Camb. 
1711, 8vo, are the best. 

Anatolius, a very scientific ecclesiastic of Alexandria, 
who by his address once delivered his townsmen from 
a siege. He was mado Bishop of Laodicea in Syria 
ab6ut A.D. 270, and published canons for ascertaining 
Easter, from which Eusebius (II.E. vii. 32), has pre- 
served an extract; and Institutes of Arithmetic, of j 
which Romo fragments still remain. Eusebius (ubi. | 
supra) gives a long account of him. See also Jerome, J 
De Viris Illustr. cap lxxili. What remains of his works j 
has l>een published, Greek and Latin, by Buclicrius in 
his Doctrines Temporum , Antw. 1634, fol. j 

Archelaus, bishop of Carrha in Mesopotamia, flou- 1 
rished about A.I). 278. He wrote in Syriac his deputa- \ 
tion with Manes the heretic, which was early translated ! 
into Greek and thence into Latin. See Jerome, De 
Viris Illustr. cap. Ixxii. A large part of the Latin copy 
was first published by Valesius, subjoined to Socrates, 
llistoria Eccles.; afterwards, together with what re- 
mains of the Greek, by Zaccagnius in his Collection <\f 
rare J forks of the Greek and Latin Church, Rome, 
1698, 4 to, pages 1 — 102; and, lastly, by Fabricius, ad 
finm Opp. S. Hip paly ti, 2 vols. fol. 

Pierius, a presbyter, and perhaps catechist of Alexan- 
dria. He was of Origen's school, very learned in the 
Scriptures, and wrote many discourses and expositions 
in a neat and simplo style. Ho was called Origcn J u- 
nior. Uis long discourse on the prophet Hosca is par- 
ticularly noticed by Jerome. Photius ( Biblioth. cxix.) 
mentions twelve books of his expositions. He was of 
an ascetic turn, lived considerably into the fourth cen- 
tury, and spent his latter years at Romo. Nothing of 
his remains. See Jerome, Dc Viris Illustr . cap. lxxvi.; 
and Eusebius, II. E. vii. 32. 

Theognostus of Alexandria, a friend of Origen and 
perl mps successor to Pierius in the catcclietic school, 
lie wrote seven books of llypotyposes; of which Pho- 
tius ( Biblioth cvi.) has preserved an abstract. Photius 
deemed him heretical in regard to the Trinity ; but 
Athanasius makes quotations from him in confutation 
« f tho Arians. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Or. vol. xix. p. 
108. 

Lucian, a learned presbyter of Antioch. lie adhered 
for some time to Paul of Samosata. To him most of 
the churches from Syria to Constantinople were in- 
debted for corrected copies of the Septuagint. Jerome 
mentions him as the author of several theological tracts 
and letters; and a confession of faith drawn up by him 
is ;• till extant in Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. x.; 
and in Walch’s Biblioth. Symbol. Fetus, p. 29, &c. lie 
was a very pious man, and suffered martyrdom at Nieo- 
media, A.D. 311. See Euseb. II. E. viii. 13, and ix. 6; 
and Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. lxxvii. 

llesychius, nil Egyptian bishop and martyr, was fa- 
mous at the same period for setting forth correct copies 
of tho Septuagint in Egypt. Whether he was that 
llesychius who compiled a useful Greek Lexicon, still 
extant, is uncertain. He died a martyr, A.D. 31 1 . See 
Euseb. II.E. viii 13; and Fabricius, Biblioth. Or. vol. 
iv. p» 554, &c. [The student will see the question re- 
specting the identity of the Christian martyr and the 
Greek grammarian discussed in Smith’s Diet. <f Gteck 
and Horn. Biog. vol. ii. pages 446 and 448. — if. 

Pamphilus the martyr was a native of Berytus, but a 
presbyter of Caesarea in Palestine, where ho established 
a school, and collected a theological library which has 
been of immense service to the Christian world. This 
library afforded to Eusebius, Jerome, and many others, 
the means of becoming learned divines, and of benefit- 
ting the world by their writings. To this establishment 
ecclesiastical history und biblical learning are peculiarly 
indebted. Pamphilus was a pupil of Pierius, an admi- 
rer of Origen, and the great friend and patron of Euse- 
bius. He transcrilMHl most of the works of Origen with 
his own hand; und he composed a biography and vindi- 
cation of Origen, in five books, to which Eusebius added 
a sixth book. Only the first book is now extant; and 
that in a Latin translation of Rufinus, printed inter Opp. 

1 Origcnis. Pamphilus took great pains to multiply and 
spread abroad correct copies of the holy Scriptures. 
Ills life was written by Eusebius, in three books, which 
are lost. Ho suffered martyrdom, A.D. 309, at Ca>sa- 
rca in Palestine. See Euseb. De Martyribus Paleestitur, 
cap. x. and vii.; and II.E. vi. 32, vii. 32, and viii. 13; 
Jerome, De Viris Illustr . cap. Lxxv. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petavio in Upper Pannonia (Pt> 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGY. 

1. To tlio common people the principal 
truths of Christianity were explained in 
their purity and simplicity, and all subtle- 
ties were avoided ; nor were weak and ten- 
der minds overloaded with a multitude of 
precepts. 1 But in their schools and in their 
books the doctors who cultivated literature 
and philosophy, and especially those of 
Egypt, deemed it proper and becoming to 
subject Divine wisdom to the scrutiny of 
reason, or rather to the precepts of their 
philosophy; and to find out a hidden mean- 
ing in the doctrines taught by Christ. At 
the head of this class was Origen, who being 
fascinated with the Platonic philosophy, 
ventured to apply its laws to every part of 
religion, and persuaded himself that the 
philosophy which he admired could assign 
the causes and grounds of every doctrine, 
and determine its precise form. 2 He must 

tau in Steyermark), wrote Commentaries on Gen. Exod. 
Levit. Isa. Ezek. Habak. Eccles. Cant, and the Revela- 
tion : also a book against all the heresies. He died a 
martyr, A.D. 303. Jerome says he understood Greek 
better than Latin ; and therefore his thoughts are good, 
but his style bad. Cave (Hist. Liter, vol. i.) pub- 
lished a fragment of his Commentary on Genesis. 
Whether the Commentary on the Revelation, now ex- 
tant under his name, be his, has been much doubted ; 
because this comment is opposed to Chiliasm, whereas 
Jerome (He Viris Illuslr. cap. xviii.) says that Victo- 
rious favoured the sentiment of Nepos and the Chiliasts. 
See Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. lxxiv. — Mur. 

1 See Origen, in De Principiis, Opp. tom. i. p. 49, 
and lib. i. De Princip. cap. vii. p. 69, cd. De la Rue ; 
also Gregory Neociesar. Expositio Fidci, p. 11, Opp. ed. 
Vossii. 

2 In his Stromata , which arc lost, and in his work 
De Principiis , which is preserved in the Latin transitu- 
tion of Ruftnus. [See a long noto of Mosheim on the 
philosophy and theology of Origen, in his Comment, de 
Jlcb. Christ, p. 604, &c. It does not appear that Origen 
regarded reason or philosophy as of highor authority 
than revelation. He believed indeed that there is a 
true philosophy as well as a false, and that the dictates 
of the former are to be received and confided in ; but he 
also believed that the Scriptures contain a divine reve- 
lation which is to be received and followed with impli- 
cit confidence ; and that no philosophy is true which 
contradicts the plain declarations of the Scriptures. At 
the same time ho believed that the Scriptures for the 
most part only state the simple truths and facts of re- 
ligion, without explaining the grounds and reasons of 
them; and that they state these truths and facts in a 
plain and popular manner without acquainting us with 
the metaphysical nature of the subjects. In his opinion 
it was the proper business of reason or philosophy to 
investigate more fully the causes and grounds of these 
religious truths and facts, and to examine and deter- 
mine their metaphysical nature. Such it appears were 
Origen’s fundamental principles. A nd ho w few are they 
who in this or in any age have adopted more consistent 
views? Yet he erred; and erred just as theologians 
have ever been prone to do, by relying too confidently 
on the correctness and certainty of what he regarded as 
the conclusions of true philosophy. His errors accord- 
ingly were nearly all in relation to religious philosophy, 
or ontology and metaphysics. He reasoned according 
to the reigning philosophy of the age and country in 
which he lived. He therefore believed in the pre-exist- 
ence of human souls, and their incarceration in bodies 
for offences previously committed ; that the senses are 


indeed be acknowledged to have proceeded 
in this matter for the most part with timi* 
dity and modesty; but his example sanc- 
tioned this faulty mode of treating theology, 
and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
ho prescribed, and to become very un- 
guarded in explaining divine truths accord- 
ing to the dictates of philosophy. To these 
divines as the parents, that species of theo- 
logy which is called philosophic or scholastic 
owes its birth, but it afterwards assumed 
various forms according to the capacity and 
erudition of the men who delighted in it. 3 

2. It is a singular circumstance that 
another species of theology which has 
been denominated mystic, and which has 
a natural tendency to destroy the former, 
originated from the same sources and 
nearly at the same time. Its authors are 
unknown; but its causes and the process 
of its formation are manifest. Its origi- 
nators assumed that well-known doctrine 
of the Platonic school, which was approved 
also by Origen and his followers, that a 
portion of the Divine nature was diffused 
through all human souls ; or to express the 
same thing in other words, that reason in 
us is an emanation from God himself, and 
comprehends the elements or first princi- 
ples of all truths human and divine. Yet 
they denied that men, by their own efforts 
and care, can excite this divine spark within 
them; and therefore they disapproved of 
the endeavours of men to gain clear percep- 
tions of latent truths by means of defini- 
tions, discrimination, and reflection. On 
the contrary they maintained - that silence, 
inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of 
all active scenes, and the mortification and 
subjugation of the body, tended to excite 
this internal word [\6yog, or reason ] to put 
forth its hidden energies, and thus to in- 
struct men in divine things ; for the men 
who neglect all human affairs, and with- 
draw their senses and their eyes from the 
contagious influence of material objects, do 
spiritually, or with the mind, return to God 
again ; and being united with God they not 
only enjoy vast pleasure, but they see in 
its native purity and undisguised that truth 
which appears to others only in a vitiated 
and deformed state. 

3. Such reasoning induced many in this 

polluting to the soul and must be all mortified; that all 
rational beings are left of God to follow their own 
choice, and are restrained only by motives the most 
powerful of which is punishment ; and that ultimately 
God will thus bring all his creatures to be wise and holy 
and happy. — Mur. 

3 In his Comment, de Reb. Christ . pages 658 — 667, 
Mosheim endeavours to show that Origen, by his reli- 
gious philosophy, laid the foundations of mystic theology 
in the Christian church ; but the evidence he adduces is 
by no means conclusive. — Mur 

1 I 
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century to retire into deserts, and to ema- 
ciate their bodies by fasting and hardships ; 
and by such motives rather than by fear of 
the Decian persecution, I suppose Paul the 
hermit was led to roam in the deserts of 
Thebais, and to lead a life more becoming 
an irrational animal than a human being. 1 
This Paul is said to be the author of the 
institution of Eremites. Put this mode of 
life prevailed among Christians long before 
Paul the hermit; in fact it was practised 
long before the Christian era, in Egypt, 
Syria, India, and Mesopotamia, and it still 
exists among the Mahometans as well as 
the Christians in those arid and burning 
climates ; 3 for the heated atmosphere which 
overspreads those countries naturally dis- 
poses the inhabitants to repose and indo- 
lence, and to court solitude and melancholy. 3 

4. Among those who laudably employed 
themselves on the sacred volume, the first 
place is due to those who took earnest care 
that copies of the Bible might everywhere 
be found accurately written, and at a mo- 
derate price; that it might be translated 
into other languages, and that amended and 
faultless editions might become common. 
Many opulent Christians of those tniics are 
known to have expended no small portion 
of their estates in furtherance of these ob- 
jects. In correcting the copies of the Sep- 
tuagint version, Pierius and Hesychius in 
Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, employed 
themselves with laudable industry. Nor 
should the nearly similar efforts of Pamplii- 
lus the martyr be passed without notice. 
But Origen passed all others in dili- 
gence and patient labour in this w,iy. His 
Hexapla , though [nearly] destroyed by the 
ravages of time, will remain an eternal 
monument of the incredible application with 
which that great man laboured to subserve 
the interests of the Christian religion. 4 

1 tils life was written by Jerome. [Sec also the Acta 
Sanctorum, Antwerp , tom. i. January 10, p. 662. — SchL 

* See the Travels of Paul Lucas, A.D. 1714, vol. ii. 
p. 300. [ The reader will recollect the Dcrviscs and Fa- 
kirs who roam over the whole country from the shores 
of tho Mediterranean to the Ganges. Jerome reports 
in the preface to his life of Paul ot Thebais, on tho ques- 
tionable authority of Anui thus and Macarius, two dis- 
ciples of St. Anthony, that Paul the hermit of Thebais 
was the first who practised this mode of life. But high 
ideas pf the sanctity of renouncing social and civilized 
life and dwelling in deserts among beasts, were preva- 
! lent ljcfore Paul in tho middle of this century turned 
hermit. Thus Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, obtained 
great reputation in the close of tho second century, by 
socreting himself many years in the desert. Eusebius, 
H.E. lib. vi. cap. ix. x. The origin of religious cremi- 
tism may perhaps be traced back to the early pagan 
philosophers; for Porphyry (wept anox^, sec. 35) 
assures us that the ancient Pythagoreans were distin- 
guished for their attachment to this mode oflife.—3/ur. 

3 The peculiar predispositions of eastern habits to an 
anchorite life aro very eloquently unfolded by Taylor, in 
his Nat. Hist, of Enthusiasm , 4th edit. p. 205, &c. — It. 

4 The fragments of this Herculean work which are 

5. The same Origen stands unquestiona- 
bly at the head of the interpreters of the 
Bible in this century. But with pain it 
must be added, he was first among those 
who have found in the Scriptures a secure 
retreat for all errors and idle fancies. As 
this most ingenious man could see no feasi- 
ble method of vindicating all that is said in 
the Scriptures, against the cavils of the 
heretics and the enemies of Christianity, j 
provided he interpreted the language of the 
Bible literally, he concluded that he must 
expound the sacred volume in the way in 
which the Platonists were accustomed to 
explain the history of their gods. I le there- 
fore taught that the words in many parts of 
the Bible convey no meaning at all ; and in 
some places where he acknowledged there 
was some meaning in the words, he main- 
tained that under them there was contained 
a hidden and concealed sense, which was 
much to be preferred to their literal mean- 
ing. 5 And this hidden sense it is that he 

preserved have been collected and published by that 
ornament of tho once learned Benedictines, Bernh. de 
Montfaucon, Paris, 1713, 2 vols. fol. See also Bnddeus, 
Isagoga in Theolog/am, torn, ii p. 1370, Ac.; and Carp- 
zov, Critiea Sacra Vet. Test. p. 574. [Origen published 
both a Tot r nuht and a Hexapla; that is, a fourfold and 
a sixfold Bible. Tho former contained in parallel 
columns, 1, Aquila's Greek version; 2, that of Sym- 
machus; 3, the Septuagint version; 4, tho Greek ver- 
sion of Theodotion. The H exnpla contained throughout 
six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, 
thus arranged:—!, The Hebrew text in the Hebrew cha- 
racter; 2, tho Hebrew text In Greek characters; 3, 
Aquila’s version: 4, that of Syrnmacluis ; 5, the Septua- 
gint; 0*, that of Theodotion ; 7, and 8, two other Greek 
versions whose authors were unknown ; 9, another 
Greek version. The three last being anonymous ver- 
sions, arc denominated the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Greek versions. The most useful parts of Montfaucon’s 
Hcxapla with additions, corrections, and notes, have 
been published in two vols. 8vo, by Balirdt, Lips. 1769- 
70. — Mur. 

b Here may be consulted the Preface of l)c la Rue to 
the second volume of Orlgen's works, ed. Paris, 1733, 
fol. With greater fulness and precision l have stated 
and explained Origen *s system of biblical interpretation 
in my Comment, (le Ileb. Christ, fee. p. G.'O, where also 
his philosophy, his theology, and his contest with bi- 
shop Demetrius, are formally taken up and discussed. 
[With this may he compared tho observations of that 
distinguished philologist, Professor Ernesti, in his Dis- 
sertatio de Origcne, interpret ationis librorum SS. gram- 
muf irai auctore, written A.D. 1756. Ernesti shows that 
the merits of this Christian father, in regard to the 
criticism and exposition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, were by no means small. The leading thoughts 
of Mosheim, as stated in his Comment de Kelt. Christ 
fie. are tho following: — Origen was not the inventor of 
the allegorical mode of expounding the Scriptures. It 
was in use among the Jews before the Christian era. 
(Ernesti goes farther, and seeks its origin in the schools 
of tho prophets.) Philo was a great allegorist; and 
Pantsenus and Clemens Alex, were the first Christian 
allegorists Origen took greater liberties in this mode 
of interpretation ; and it was not simply his resorting 
to allegories, but his excesses in them, which drew upon 
him enemies. Before his day all interpreters explained 
the narrations and the laws contained in the Bible, ac- 
cording to their literal meaning ; but Origen perversely 
turned a large part of biblical history into moral fables, 
and many of the laws into allegories. Probably he 
learned this in the school of Ammonius, which ex- 
pounded Hesiod, Homer, and the whole fabulous history 
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searches after in his commentaries, inge- 
niously indeed, but perversely, and gene- 

rally to the entire neglect and contempt of 
the literal meaning. 1 This recondite sense 
he moreover divides into the moral and tho 
mystical or spiritual ; the former containing 
instruction relative to the internal state of 
the soul and our external actions, and the 
hitter acquainting us with the nature, the 
history, and laws of the spiritual or mysti- 
cal world. He fancied that this mystical 
world was also twofold, partly superior or 
celestial, and partly inferior and terrestrial, 
that is the Church: and hence he divided 
the mystical sense of Scripture into the 
terrene or allegorical, and the celestial or 
anagogical. This mode of interpreting 
Scripture, which was sanctioned by Jewish 
practice, was current among Christians be- 
fore the times of Origen ; but as he gave 
determinate rules for it, and brought it into 
a systematic form, he is commonly regarded 
as its originator. 

6. Innumerable expositors in this and tho 
following centuries pursued the method of 
Origen, though with some diversity; nor 
could the few who pursued a better method 
make much head against them. The com- 
mentaries of 1 1 i ppoly tus which have reached 
us show that this holy man went wholly into 
Origen’s method. And no better, probably, 
were the expositions of some books of the 
Old and New Testaments, composed by 
Victorious, which are lost ; but tlie Para- 
phrase on the hook of Ecclesiastes , by Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, still extant, is not 
liable to the same objection, although its 
author was a great admirer of Origen. Me- 
thodius explained the book of Genesis, and 

of the Greeks allegorically. The predecessors of Ori- 
gen, who searched after a mystical sense of Scripture, 
still set a high value on the grammatical or literal 
sense; but ho often expresses himself as if ho attached 
no value to it before him allegories were resorted to 
only to discover predictions of future events, and rules 
Mr moral conduct; but he betook himself to allegories, 
in order to establish the principles of his philosophy 
on a scriptural basis. All this must have boen offen- 
sive to many Christians. His propensity to allegories 
must be ascribed to the fertility of ids invention, the 
prevailing custom of the Egyptians, his education, the 
instructions he received from his teachers, and the 
example both of the philosophers, of whom he was an 
admirer, and of the Jews, especially Philo. To these 
may he added other causes. He Imped, by means of 
his allegories, move easily to convince the Jews, to 
confute the Gnostics, and to silence the objections of 
both. This ho himself tells us, De PHncipiis , lib. vlii. 
cap viii. p. 164, <fee. ; but we must not forget his attach- 
ment to tliat system of philosophy which lie cm-, 
braced. This philosophy could not be reconciled with 
the Scriptures, except by a resort to allegories; and, 
therefore, the Scriptures must ho interpreted allegori- 
cally, that they might not contradict his philosophy. 
Ho also believed that it was doing honour to the Holy 
Scriptures, to consider them as diverse from all human 
compositions, and as containing hidden mysteries. 
See Homily xv. on Genesis , Opp. tom. il. p. 1)9 : and 
Homily on E.vod ., Opp. tom. ii. p. 129; and finally, he 
thought many of the objections of the enemies of reli- 
gion could not be fully answered w thout recurrence 
to allegories. His general principles for the interpre- 
tation of the sacred volume resolve themselves into 
the following positions 1. The Scriptures resemble 
man. As a fnan consists tf throe parts, a rational 
mind, a sensitive soul, and a visible body, so the Scrip- 
tures havo a threefold sense, a literal sense, corre- 
sponding with the body; a moral sense, analogous to 
the soul; and a mystical or spiritual sense, analogous 
to the rational mind. Homily v. on Lcvit. sec. 5. Opp. 
tom. ii. p. 201). 2. As the body is the buser part of man, 
so the literul is the less worthy sense of Scripture. And 
as the body often betrays good men into sin, so tho lite- 
ral sense often leads us into error. Stromata, lib. x. 
quoted by Jerome, b. iii. Comment on Galat. cap. iii. 
Opp. tom. i. p. 41. 9. Yet the literal sense is not wholly 
useless. De Prindpiis , lib. iv. see. 12, p. 169; and see. 
14, p. 173. 4. They who would sec farther into the 
Scriptures than the common people must search out 
the moral sense. 5. And the perfect, or those who have 
attained to tho highest degree of blessedness, must also 
investigate the spiritual sense. J)e Principiis , lib. iv. 
sec. ii. p. 108. 6. Tho moral sense of Scripture in- 

structs us relative to the changes in the mind of man, 
and gives rules for regulating the heart and life. 7. The 
spiritual sense acquaints us with the nature and state 
and history of tho spiritual world, composed of two 
parts, tho heavenly and the earthly. The earthly, mys- 
i tical or spiritual world, is the Christian church on 
earth. The heavenly, mystical world is above, and cor- 
responds in all its parts witli the lower world, which 
was formed after its model. 8. As the Scripture con- 
j tains the history of this twofold mystic world, so there 
is a twofold mystic sense of Scripture, an allegorlcul 
and an anagogical. 9. The mystic sense is diffused 
throughout the holy Scriptures. 10. Yet we do not 
always meet with both the allegorical sense and the 
anagogical in every passage. 11. The moral sense like- 
wise pervades the whole Bible. 12. But tho litoral 
sense does not occur everywhere; for many passages 
have no literal meaning. 18. Some passages have only 
two senses; namely, a moral and a mystical [the mys- 
tical being either allegorical or anagogical, rarely both,] 
other passages have three senses [the moral, the mys- 
tical, and the litoral.] 14. The literal sense Is perceived 
by every uttentivo reader. The moral sense is some- 
what more difficult to bo discovered. 15. But the mys- 
tic sense none can discover with certainty, unless they 
are wise men, and also taught of God 16. Neither can 
i even such men hope to fathom all the mysteries of the 

1 sacred volume. 17. In searching for the anagogical 

1 sense, especially, a person must proceed with peculiar 
i care ami caution.— tfc/iA [Mosheim states the follow- 
| ing as Origen’s general rule for determining when a 

passage of Scripture may be taken literally, and when 
not; viz Whenever the words, if understood literally, 
will afford a valuable meaning, one that is worthy of 
God, useful to men, and accordant with truth and cor- 
rect reason, then the literal meaning is to be retained; 
but whenever the words, if understood literally, will 
express wli.it is absurd, or false, or contrary to correct 
reason, or useless, or unworthy of God, then tho literal 
souse is to be discarded, and tho moral and mystical 
alone to be regarded. This rule he upplies to every 
part both of the Old Test, and the New; and lie assigns 
two reasons why fables and literal absurdities arc ad- 
mitted into the sacred volume. The first is, that if the 
literal meaning were always rational and good, the 
reader would be apt to rest in it, and not look after the 
moral and mystical sense. Tho second that fabulous 
and incongruous representations often afford moral and 
mystical instruction which could not so well be con- 
veyed by sober facts and representations. De Princi- 
ple t Jib. iv. sec. 15, 16, torn. x. Comment, in Joh.—Mur, 
[For further views of Origen us a biblical expositor, 
the student should turn to Kosenmiiller, Hist. Interpret. 
Libr. Suer. tom. ill. p. 17—156; Simon, Hist. Crit. du 
Vieux Test. livr. iii. ch. ix. p. 439—442; Cony beared 
Bumpton Lectures, on the Secondary and Spiritual 
Interpretation of Scripture, Lond. 1824, p. 130—143; 
and Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics, Kdin. 1843, p. 
96—105. —R. 

i Origen, in his Stromata , lib. x. cited by De la Rue, 
Opp. tom. i. p. 41, says; Multorum malorum occatiaest, 
si guts in came Scriptures mane at. Quce qui fecerint, 
regnum Dei non consequents . Quamobrem spirltum 
Scriptures fruct usque guccramus qui non dkuntur ma- 

.. . .. . . - J 
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the Canticles; but his labours have not 
reached us. Ammonius composed a Har- 
mony of the Gospels. 

7 . Origen, in his lost work entitled Stro- 
mata , and in his four books De Principiis , 
explained most of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, or, to speak more correctly, deformed 
them with philosophical speculations. And 
these books of his De Principiis were the 
first compendium of scholastic, or, if you 
please, philosophic theology. Something 
similar was attempted by Theognostus, in 
his seven books of Hypotyposes , for a know- 
ledge of winch we are indebted to Photius, 1 
who says they were the work of a man in- 
fected with the opinions of Origen . Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, in his Expositio Fidei , gave 
a brief summary of Christian doctrines. 
Certain points of the Christian faith were 
taken up by various individuals, in reply 
to the enemies or the corrupters of Christi- 
anity. Tracts on the Deity, the resurrec- 
tion, antichrist, and the end of the world, 
were composed by Ilippolytus. Methodius 
wrote on free-will, and Lucian on the creed ; 
but as most of these treatises are no longer 
extant, their character is little known. 

8. Among the writers on moral subjects 
(or practical theology), passing by Tertul- 
lian, who was mentioned under the preced- 
ing century, the first place belongs perhaps 
to Cyprian. From the pen of this extraor- 
dinary man we have treatises on the advan- 
tages of patience, on mortality, on alms 
and good works, and an exhortation to mar- 
tyrdom. In these works there are many 

1 excellent thoughts, but they are not ar- 
| ranged neatly and happily, nor sustained 
| by solid arguments. 2 Origen wrote, among 
| other works of a practical nature, an Exhor- 
tation to Martyrdom ; a topic discussed by 
many in that age, with different degrees of 
eloquence and perspicacity. Methodius 
treated of chastity, but in a confused man- 


nifesti. He had said a little before: — Non m Me cos 
juvat Scriptnra , qui cam intrfligimt, ut script run cst. 
Who would suppose such declarations could fall from 
the lips of a wise and considerate man? But this ex- 
cellent man suffered himself to be misled by the causes 
mentioned, and by his love of philosophy. He could 
not discover in the sacred books all that he considered 
true, so long as he adhered to the literal sense ; but allow 
him to abandon the literal sense, and to search for re- 
condite meanings, and those books would contain Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, and the whole tribe of philosophers 
And thus nearly all those who would model Christianity 
according to their own fancy or their favourite system 
of philosophy, havo run into this mode of interpreting 
8cripture. 

l Photius, Jiibfioth. cod. cvi. p. 279. Photius repre- 
sents him as erring, with Origen, in regard to the cha- 
racter of the Son of God ; but Bull defends him against 
this charge, in his Defcmio Fidei Nicavue, sec. ii. cap. 
x. sec. 7, p. 135. See concerning him Fabricius, Bib - 
Both. Gr . lib. v. cap. i vol. v. p. 276 ; and lib. v. cap. 
Ixxxviii. vol. ix. p. 408 —Schf. 

* See B&rbeyrac, De la Morale des Peres, chap. vlii. 
p. 104, &c. 
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ner, in his Feast of Virgins. Dionysius of 
Alexandria wrote on penance and on temp- 
tations. To mention other writers in this 
department would be needless. 

9. Of polemic writers, a host might be 
mentioned. The idolaters were assailed by 
Minutius Felix, in his dialogue entitled 
Octavius ; by Origen, in his eight books 
against Celsus ; by Arnobius, in his eight 
books against the Gentiles ; and by Cyprian, 
in his tract on the vanity of idols. The 
Chronicon of Ilippolytus, written against 
the Gentiles ; and the work of Methodius in 
opposition to Porphyry, who attacked Chris- 
tianity, are lost. We may also place among 
polemic writers, both those who opposed the 
philosophers, as Ilippolytus, who wrote 
against Plato, and those who treated of fate, 
of free-will, and of the origin of evil, as 
Ilippolytus, Methodius, and others. Against 
the Jews, Ilippolytus attempted something 
which has not reached us ; but the Testi- 
monies [from Scripture] against the Jews , 
by Cyprian, are still extant. Against all 
the sectarians and heretics, assaults were 
made by Origen, Vietorinus, and Ilippoly- 
tus, but nothing of these works has come 
down to us. It would be superfluous here 
to enumerate those who wrote against indi- 
vidual heretics. 

10. But it must by no means pass unno- 
ticed, that the discussions instituted against 
the opposers of Christianity in this age 
departed far from the primitive simplicity, 
and the correct method of controversy; for 
the Christian doctors, who were in part- 
educated in the schools of* rhetoricians and 
sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts 
of these teachers to the cause of Christianity; 
and therefore considered it of no importance 
whether an antagonist were confounded by 
base artifices or by solid arguments. 'J hus 
that mode of disputing which the ancients 
called economical, 3 and which had victory 
rather than truth for its object, was almost 
universally approved. And the Platonists 
contributed to the currency of the practice 
by asserting that it was no sin for a person 
to employ falsehood and fallacies for the 
support of truth, when it was in danger of 
being borne down. A person ignorant of 
these facts will be but a poor judge of the 
arguments of Origen in his book against 
Celsus, and of the others who wrote against 
the worshippers of idols. Tertullian’s 


3 8ouverain, Plalonisme d 6 voile, p. 244, DalU6, De 
vero usu Patrum, lib. 1. p. 160; Wolfli, Casauboniana, 
p. 100. On the phrase, to do a thing ko.t oiKovo/uuav. 
Gataker has treated largely In his notes on Antoninus, 
lib. xi. p. 330, &c. [It signifies to do a thing artfully and 
dexterously, or with cunning and sagacity, as a shrewd 
manager of a household (ol/covo/xos) controls those 
under him.— Mur* [See Note 2, page 68, above. — R, 
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method of confuting heretics; namely, by 
prescription, was not perhaps altogether un- 
suitable in that age. But they who think it 
always proper to reason in this manner must 
have little knowledge of the difference which 
time and change of circumstances produce. 1 

11. This culpable disposition to circum- 
vent and confound an adversary, rather than 
confute him with sound argument, produced 
also a multitude of books falsely bearing 
on their front the names of certain dis- 
tinguished men. For the greater part of 
mankind, being influenced more by the 
authority of names than by arguments and 
scripture testimony, the writers conceived 
they should prefix names of the greatest 
weight to their books, in order to oppose 
successfully their adversaries. Hence those 
Canons which were falsely ascribed to the 
apostles; hence those Apostolic Constitu- 
tions which Clemens Romanes was reputed 
to have collected; hence too the Recogni- 
tions of Clement , as they are called, and the 
Clementina , 2 and other works of the like 
character, which a too credulous world long 
held in high estimation. By the same arti- 
fice the mystics, as they are called, sought 
to advance their cause. Having no answer 
to give to those who demanded who was the 
first author of this new sort of wisdom, they 
alleged that they received it from Diony- 
sius, the Areopagitc of Athens, a contem- 
porary with the apostles ; and to give plausi- 
bility to the falsehood, they palmed upon 
this great man books void of sense and 
rationality. 3 Thus they who wished to sur- 
pass all others in piety deemed it a pious 

1 See Spanheim, Dixs. de Prescript ione in Rebus Fidei, 

Opp. tom. iii. p. 1079 [Tertullian’s book was entitled 
De Prtcscriptwne IJcmiicorum , or Pnescriptionibus nd- 
cermx Hcereticos , which might be translated, On the 
Presumption in regard to Heretics, or Presumptions 
against them. The author attempts to confute all the 
heretics at once, and by means of an historical argument. 
He maintains that the orthodox churches were founded 
by the apostles and their approved assistants, who or- 
dained the first pastors of these churches, and esta- 
blished in them all one and the same faith, which must 
of course he genuine Christianity* and that this faith, 
having been handed down pure and uncorrupted, is 
now contained in the creeds and inculcated in the as- 
semblies of these churches. But he alleges that not one 
of these things can be said of the heretical churches, 
which had not such an origin, and embrace various 
differing creeds, and creeds derived from other sources. 
Being bred an advocate and familiar with the proceed- 
ings of courts, he gives a forensic form to his argument, 
not only by using the law term Prcescriptio , but by 
maintaining that the orthodox were, and had always 
been, in right and lawful possession of that invaluable 
treasure, true Christianity; and that of course the here- 
tics, who were never in possession of it, in vain attempt 
now to oust them of what they thus hold by legal pre- 
scription. — Mur. . 

2 Respecting these supposititious works, see the notes 
to sec. 19.chap.il. part. ii. cent. i.—/f. t 

3 The spurious works ascribed to Dionysius the Areo- 

pagite (who is mentioned Acts xvii. 34), are the follow- 

ing :—De Ccelesti Hierarchies, De Ecelesiastica IDer- 
archia, De Divinis Nominibus , De Mystica Theologm , 
together with twelve epistles. They all relate to the 


act to employ deception and fraud in sup- 
port of piety. 

*12. Among the controversies which di- 
vided Christians in this century, the most 
considerable were concerning the millen- 
nium, the baptism of heretics, and Origen, 
That the Saviour is to reign a thousand 
years among men before the end of the 
world, had been believed by many in the 
preceding century without offence to any ; 
all, however, had not explained the doc- 
trine in the same manner, nor indulged 
hopes of the same kind of pleasures during 
that reign. 4 In this century the millena- 
rian doctrine fell into disrepute, through 
the influence especially of Origen, who op- 
posed it because it contravened some of his 
opinions. 5 But Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, 
attempted to revive its authority inawofk 
written against the allegorists, as he con- 
temptuously styled the opposers of the mil- 
lennium. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Ar- 
sinoe, and particularly by Coracion, a pres- 


mystic theology, and breathe a devout spirit, hut are 
exceedingly obscure and difficult of comprehension. 
It is supposed they wore written in the fourth or fifth 
century, as they bear marks of that period, and arc 
not mentioned by any writer prior to the sixth cen- 
tury. The best edition of these works, Gr. and Lat. 
with copious notes, is that of Balthazar Corderius, 
Antwerp, 1634, 2 vols. fol embracing the Gr scholia 
of St. Maximus the martyr (A.D. 659), and the para- 
phrase of G. Pachymeras (A.D. 1280.)— Mur. 

4 Seethe learned Treatise concerning the True Millen- 
nium , which Dr. Whitby has subjoined to the second 
volume of his Commentary upon the New Testament. 
See also, for an account ot the doctrine of the ancient 
Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh and ninth vo- 
lumes of Gardner's Credibility, See. — Macl . [Also II. 
Corodi’s Kritische Geschirhtc des Chitiasmus, 2d ed. 
1794, 3 vols. 8vo. — Mur. 

5 See Origen, De Prinripiis, lil). ii cap. xi. Opp. 
torn. i. p. 104, and Prolog. Comment, in Cantic. 
Canlieor. tom. iii. p. 28. The Corinthians, Marcion- 
ites, Montanists, and Melitians, among the heretical 
sects, and among the orthodox fathers Papias, Justin 
Martyr, and lrenaeus, held to a millennial reign of 
Christ, and Irenanis understood it in a very gross sense. 
Moshclm, in his Comment, ale Reb. Christ. Sc c. p. 721, 
believed the doctrine had a Jewish origin ; and he sup- 
posed the Christian doctors received, or at least tole- 
rated it, because they hoped liy it to make the Jews 
more willing to embrace Christianity. But Walch, in 
his Hist, der Keizer, vol. ii. p. 143, is more discrimi- 
nating, and maintains that the question, whether a mil- 
lennial reign of Christ is to be expected, had a biblical 
origin, the earlier Chiliasts relying on the testimony of 
the Revelation; but the explanation of the doctrine 
was derivod from the Jewish opinions. According to 
the account of Gennadius of Marseilles, De Doymat. 
Ecclesiast. cap. lv. p. 32, the Chiliasts may be divided 
into four classes. Tho first open opposer of Chiliasm 
that we meet with, was Caius, a teacher in the Church 
of Rome, towards the end of the second century. He 
denied that the Revelation was written by John, and 
ascribed it rather to Cerinthus. But ho effectod very 
little. Origen was a more powerful opposer of tho 
doctrine. He did not, like Caius, deny the canonical 
authority of the Apocalypse, but explained the passages 
in it which describe the millennial reign of Christ, alle- 
gorically, as referring to spiritual delights, suited to 
the nature of spirits raised to perfection, and these to 
be enjoyed, not on the earth, but in the world to come. 
See Moslieim, Comment, de Reb Christ, p. 720, &c. and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 136—151.-- Schi. 
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byter of some respectability and influence. 
But Dionysius of Alexandria, a disciple of 
Origert, allayed the rising storm by his oral 
discussions and his two books on the divine 
promises . 1 * 

13. As no law had determined in what 
manner those who came over from heretical 
churches to the catholic Christians were 
to be received, different customs prevailed 
in different churches. Many of the Ori- 
ental and African Christians classed re- 
claimed heretics among the catechumens, 
and admitted them to the Christian ordi- 
nances by baptism. But most of the Eu- 
ropean Christians regarded the baptism 
administered by erring Christians as valid ; 
and therefore received reclaimed heretics 
simply with imposition of hands and prayer. 
This diversity long prevailed without giving 
rise to contention. But in this century the 
Asiatic Christians determined in several 
councils, what before had been left at dis- 
cretion, that all heretics coming over to the 
true church must be re -baptized.'-’ 'I bis 
coming to the knowledge of Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, he with little humanity or pru- 
dence excluded those Asiatics from his 
fellowship and from that of his church. 
Notwithstanding this rashness of Stephen. 
Cyprian with other Africans, in a council 
called on the subject, embraced the opinion 
of the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to 
Stephen. Upon this Stephen was very in- 
dignant; but Cyprian replied with energy, 
and in a new council held at Carthage, 
again pronounced the baptism administered 
by heretics to be wholly invalid. The rage of 
Stephen now waxed hotter, and lie most un- 
justly excluded the Africans from the rights 
of brotherhood. But the discord was healed 
partly by the moderation of the Africans 
and partly by the death of Stephen. 3 

1 See Eusebius, Hist. Ecrles. vil. 24, and Gcnnadius 
Massillensis, l)o. Dug mat thus Ecdesiastiris, cap. Iv p. 
32, ed. Elmenhorst. [Ncpos held the Revelation to be 
an inspired book ; and he maintained in opposition to 
the allegoristsrthat the passages which speak of a mil- 
lennial reign of Christ must be understood literally, and 
as promising corporeal pleasures, hut he does not 
appear to have defined clearly what these pleasures 
were to be, though he excluded eating, drinking, and 
marriage, as Mosheim supposes, ubi supra , p. 720. The 
very obscure and defective history of Ncpos is ex- 
plained, as far as it can Ik?, by Walcli, ubi supra, pages 
152 — 107. — Schl. [See also MUnscher, Hand finch der 
Dogmenges. vol. ii. pages 408—431, and Neander, Kir- 
chenges. vol. 1. part lii. pages 1088—90. — Mur. 

* Eusebius, Hist. Erdos, vii. cap. v. and vii. Firmil- 
lian, Er>ist,, ad Cyprianum, in Cyprian’s Epist. 75. The 
councils which decided this point, before Stephen’s 
rash procedure, were (1) the council of Carthage, about 
A.D. 215. See Cyprian, Ep. 71 and 73 — (2) that of Ico- 
nium in Phrygia, A.D. 235. Cyprian, Ep. 75. Euseb. 
H. E. vii. 4— (3) that of Synada, and (4) some others, 
which are barely mentioned in Cyprian, Ep. 75, and 
Euseb. ubi supra. See Walch, Hist, der Kirchenver - 
tamml. pages 91, 94, and 00.— Mur. 

3 Cyprian, Ep. 70 and 73, and several others, od. 

Baluze, Augustine, De Baptismo contra Donatistas 
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14. The contests concerning Origen were I 
moved by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, ' 
who is reported by tlie friends of Origen to 
have been influenced by envy and hatred; 
which, however, is very doubtful. In the pro- 
ceedings of Demetrius against Origen, one 
may discover marks of a mind exasperated, 
impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, 
but none scarcely of envy. 4 In the year 228 
Origen took a journey to A chain , and on 
his way suffered himself to bn ordained a 
presbyter by tlie bishops of Ctcsarca and 
Jerusalem. At this, Demetrius was great ly 
offended, because he deemed Origen unfit 
for such an office, on account of his having 
mutilated himself, and because being master 
of a school under him, be had been ordained 
without his knowledge and consent. The 
matter, however, was compromised, and 
Origen returned to Alexandria. But not 
long after, from some unknown cause, new 
dissension arose, between him and Deme- 
trius, which became so great that Origen 
left Alexandria and the school in the year 
231, and removed to Cmsarea [in Palestine], 
Demetrius accused him in his absence be- 
fore an assembled council, and deprived 
him of his office without a hearing ; and 
afterwards, in a second council di vested 
him of his ministerial character. It is pro- 
bable that Demetrius accused Origen before 
the council, particularly tlie last one, of er- 
roneous sentiments in matters of religion; 
which it was easy for him to do, as Origen ’s 
book, Da Primipiis, which was full of dan- 
gerous sentiments, bad been published not 
long before. The decision of the council 
at Alexandria was approved by the majority 
of the Christian bishops, though rejected 1 
by those of Acliaia, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and Arabia. 6 


lib. vi. and vii. Opp. tom. ix. where he gives the nets 
of the council of Carthage, A.D. 250. Prudent. Maran, 
I’ita Cypriani, p. 107, and all the writers of the life of 
Cyprian. [The whole history of this controversy is 
discussed at large by Mosheim, Comment, dp Jlebu S c. 
pages 540- -517, and still more fully by Walch, Hist, der 
Keizer, vol. ii. pages 328—384. — Si hi. 

4 Mosheim is singular in this opinion; which ho de- 
fends at great length, in his Comment, de Rebus. <fcc. p. 
671, &c. in opposition to the express testimony of Eu- 
sebius, //. &. vi. 8, and Jerome, Epist. 29, Opp. tom. iv. 
part ii. p. 68. Jf Demetrius was not envious of tho 
growing reputation of Origen, or otherwise affected by 
personal antipathy, it seems impossible to account for 
the rancour he manifested. —Mur. 

5 This account is deiived from the original sources, 
especially from Eusebius, Hist. Eeriest, vi. 23. Pho- 
tius, BibHoth. cod. exvlii. Jerome, De Vcris Hlnsttr. 
and Origen himself.— It differs, in some respects, from 
that given by the common writers, Doucin, Ilnet, and 
others. [That Demetrius accused Origen of erroneous 
sentiments, is a mere conjecture of Mosheim and others, 
which however is expressly denied by Jerome. Epist. aa 
Paulam . No. 29, Opeta, tom. iv. par. ii. col. 68 and 
480, ed. Martlanay. Neither is it certain that Demetrius 
assembled two councils. See Walch, Hist, der Kerchen- 
versam • p. 92, <fec.— J/ur. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

niSTOliY OF RELIGIOUS RITES. 

1. All the monuments of this century 
which have come down to us show that 
there was a great increase of ceremonies. 
To the causes of this which have already 
been mentioned, may be added the passion 
l for Platonic philosophy, or rather the popu- 
. lar superstition of the oriental nations re- 
specting demons, which was adopted by the 
Platonists and received from them by the 
Christian doctors. For, from these opinions 
concerning the nature and the propensities 
of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently 
took their rise. lienee arose the public 
exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and 
the aversion to matrimony. Hence the 
caution not to have intercourse with those 
who were either not yet baptized, or had 
been excluded from the communion of the 
church, because saeli were considered as 
under the power of some evil spirit; and to 
pass over other things, hence (lie painful 
austerities and penances which were en- 
joined upon offenders. 1 

2. That the Christians now had in most 
provinces certain edifices in which they as- 
sembled for religious worship will be denied 
by no candid and impartial person. Nor 
would I contend strenuously against those 
who think these edifices were frequently 
adorned with images and other ornaments. 2 
As to the forms of public worship and the 
times 3 set apart for it, it is unnecessary 
here to be particular, as little alteration 
was made in- this century. Yet two things 
deserve notice. First, the public discourses 
to the people underwent a change. For, not 
to mention Origen, who was the first, so far 
as we know, that made long discourses in 
public, and in his discourses expounded 
the saCrcd volume, there were certain bi- 
shops, who being educated in the schools 
of the rhetoricians, framed their addresses 
and exhortations according to the rules of 
Grecian eloquence, and their example met 
the most ready approbation. Secondly, the 
use of incense was now introduced, at least 
into many churches. Very learned men 
have denied this fact ; but they do it in the 


1 Whoever desires to look farther into this subject 
may consult Porphyry, On Abstinence from Flesh, and 
various passages in Eusebius, Prceparat. Evang. and 
Theodorct, comparing them with tho Christian institu- 
tions. 

a Yet there is most ground for the negative.— Von 
Ein. 

h The regular seasons for public worship were all 
Sundays, Good Friday, Easter, and Whitsunday. See 
Origen, against Celsus, book vili. p. 833. The anniver- 
saries of the local martyrdoms were also observed. — 
Von Ein. 
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face of testimony which is altogether unex- 
ceptionable. 4 

3. Those who conducted religious wor- 
ship annexed longer prayers and more of 
ceremony to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; and this I suppose with no bad 
intentions. Neither those doing penance 
nor those not yet baptized were allowed to 
be present at the celebration of this ordi- 
nance; which practice it is well known was 
derived from the pagan mysteries.*' That 
golden and silver vessels were used in it. 
is testified among others by Prudcntins, 
and I see no reason to doubt the fact 
in respect to the more opulent Chris- 
tian churches. The time of its administra- 
tion was different, according to the slate 
and circumstances of the churches. Some 
deemed the morning, some the afternoon, 
and some the evening, to be the most suit- 
able time for its celebration. 7 Neither were 
all agreed how often this most sacred ordi- 
nance should be repeated. 8 But all believed 
it absolutely necessary to the attainment of 


) Beveridge, Ad Canon, iii. A postal, p. 4C>1, and Ids 
Codex Canon. Vindimlus , p. 78. [The Christians ori- 
ginally abhorred the use of incense in public worship 
as being a part of the worship of idols. See Tertullian, 
Apolog. cap. x l i i . ; and De Corona Militis, cap. x. Yet 
they permitted its use at funerals against offensive 
smells. Afterwards it was used at the induction of 
magistrates and bishops and also in public worship, to 
temper the bad air of crowded assemblies in hot coun- 
tries, and at last degenerated into a superstitious rite. 
— Sehl. 

6 See Pf.iflf, Hiss. ii. Dc. Pajndic. Thcoloq. sec. 13, p. 
14!), tire. ; and Bingham, Antiquit. Cedes, book x. chap. v. 
—£<■/</. 

o Ilf,; Hymn. ii. p. CO. c<l. Ilclmii [and 

Opiums Miievit. lie Schismale Dona tint cap. xii. p. 
17.— ,SV7//. [In a very interesting dornment entitled 
Oesta apnd Xenophifutn , to be found in Itmith’s Hdiquue 
Saner, vol. iv. p. 100, »fce. ; and in Optatus, Opera , p. 
2tjr», there Is a circumstantial account of the plate 
ami other propevty belonging to the Church of Cirta, 
now Constantino, In Noith Africa, in the year 303-4, 
during the Diocletian persecution, when the Roman 
authorities seized the effects belonging to tho Christian 
communities. They found in this provincial church 
two golden and six silver cups, six silver pitchers, a 
small silver kettle ( cvccumellum\ seven silver lamps, 
two wax taper -stands ( cereofala ), a few brazen cande- 
labra of seven lights each, eleven brazen lamps with 
their chains, eight hundred and twelve female drosses 
( tunica; muhebtes), thirty-eight caps or veils ( ma/orlea ), 
sixteen male tunics, thirteen pair of men’s stockings, 
forty-seven pair of women’s ditto, and nineteen copla: j 
rvstienner, probably some kind of coarse dresses. In 
the triclinium of the church, perhaps the room for the 
love-feasts, or for the administration of bnptism, there 
were four dolia or largo tubs, and six earthen jars for 
wine. The Roman officials had great trouble in col- 
Jectihg tho books ( codices) of this church, in order to 
burn them. When they entered the library they found 
tho shelves or presses all empty, but behind a chest they 
discovered capitulata (?) and a lamp, both of silver. 
From the readers, whom they traced out with some dif- 
ficulty, and from the schoolmaster or grammaticut, 
they obtained in all thirty-seven codices, most of them 
apparently portions of the sacred Scriptures.— R. 

7 See Cyprian, Ep. Ixiii. p. 104. — Schl. 

8 it was commonly administered every Sunday, as 
well as on other festival days ; and in times of persecu- 
tion. dally. See Cyprian, De Oratione Domin. p. 209, 
Ep. lvi. p. 90, Ep. liv. p. 78, ed. Baluze.— Schl. 
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salvation; and therefore they universally 
required infants to become partakers of it. 1 
In ome places the sacred feast preceded 
and in others followed the Lord’s Supper. 2 

4 . Baptism was publicly administered 
twice a-year to candidates who had gone 
through a long preparation and trial, 3 none 
being present as spectators but sueh as had 
been themselves baptized. The effect of 
baptism was supposed to be the remission of 
sins ; and it was believed that the bishop, by 
the imposition of hands and by prayer, con- • 
ferred those gifts of the Holy Spirit which 
were necessary for leading a holy life. 4 * 6 Of 
the principal ceremonies attending baptism 
we have before spoken. [Cent. ii. part ii. 
cap. iv. sec. 13.] A few things, however, 
must here be added. None were admitted 
to the sacred font until the exorcist, by a 
solemn and menacing formula, had declared 
them free from bondage to the prince of 
darkness and now servants of God. For 
after the opinion had become prevalent 
among Christians, that rational souls origi- 
nated from God himself, and therefore were 
in themselves holy, pure, and morally free, 1 
the evil propensities of man must be con- 
sidered as arising from the body and from 
matter, or some evil spirit must be supposed 
to possess the souls of men and impel them 
to sin. The Gnostics all embraced the first 
supposition ; but the Catholics could in no 
wise embrace it, because they held that 
matter was created by God and was not 
eternal. They had therefore to embrace 
the second supposition, and to imagine some 
evil demon, the author of sin and of all evil, 
to be resident in all vicious persons. 6 The 


1 They believed that this ordinance rendered persons 
Immortal, and that such as never partook of it had no 
hopes of a resurrection. lienee Dionysius Alex, (cited 
by Kuseb. H. E. vii. 11), calls it, aurtbjriji/ pera tov 
K vpiov ovrayioyrjv. That children also partook of it 
is testified by Cyprian, De Lapsis , pages 184 and 189, 
ed. Baluze. Sec Horn’s Hist. Eucharist. Infantum, 
cap. iv. see. 1, &c.; and cap. vi. sec. 3; also Bingham, 
Antiquit. Ecdcs. book xv. chap. iv. sec. 7. — Scht. 

2 Chrysostom, Homil. xxii. Oportct Hcereses esse, Opp. 
tom. v. — Sc hi. 

3 In tho Apostolic Constitutions, book viii. chap, xxxli. 
a three years' preparation was enjoined, yet with allow- 
ance of some exceptions. — Sc hi. 

4 This may be placed beyond all controversy by many 
passages from the fathers of this century. And as it 
will conduce much to an understanding of the theology 
of tho ancients, which differed in many respects from 
ours, I will adduce a single passage from Cyprian. It 
is in his Epist. Ixxiii. p. 131. Manife.st.um est autem, 
ubi et per quos remissa peccatorum < lari possit , qiue in 
baptismo scilicet datur. — Qui vero preepositis ecclesicc 
offeruntur , per nostrum orationem et manus impositionem 

Spiritum Sanctum consequuntur. See also a passage 
from Dionysius Alex, in Eusebius, Iiist. Eccles. lib. vii. 
cap. viii. 

6 That exorcism was not annexed to baptism till some 
u th ? third centur y» ftnd ft ftcr the admission oi 
the Platonic philosophy into the church, may almost be 
demonstrated. The ceremonies used at baptism in the 
second century are described by Justin Martyr, in his 
•econd Apology, and by Tertullian in his book De Co- 


persons baptized returned home decorated 
with a crown and a white robe ; the first 
being indicative of their victory over the 
world and their lusts, the latter of their ac- 
quired innocence. 6 

5. Greater sanctity and necessity were 
now attributed to fasting than was done 
before; because it was the general belief 
that demons laid fewer snares for the tem- 
perate and abstemious than for the full fed 
or luxurious. 7 The Latins were singular 
in keeping every seventh day of the week 
as a fast; 8 and as the Greek and Oriental 
Christians would not imitate them in this, 
it afforded abundant matter for altercation 
between them. Ordinarily Christians prayed 
three times a day, at the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours [9 a.m. 12 noon, and 3 p.m.], 
as was the custom of the Jews. Besides 
these regular hours of prayer, they prayed 
much and often ; for they considered it the 
highest duty of a holy man to hold converse 
with God. 9 On joyful and festive occa- 
sions while giving thanks to God, they 
thought it suitable to pray standing, thus 
expressing their joy and confidence by the 
posture of their bodies ; but on sorrowful 
occasions and seasons of fasting and humi- 
liation, they were accustomed to make their 
supplications on their bended knees or pros- 
trate, to indicate self-abasement. ! 0 That cer- 
tain forms of prayer were everywhere used 
both in public and in private, I have no 
doubt; 11 but I am likewise confident that 
many persons poured out the feelings of 

rona Militis; but neither makes any mention of exor- 
cism. This is a cogent argument to prove that it was 
n (knitted by Christians after the timos of these fathers, 
and of course in the third century. Egypt perhaps first 
received it. 

6 Ferhaps also of thc.ir freedom. Schwarz, Biss, de 
Cercmoniis et Formulis a Veterum Manumissione ad 
Baptismum translatis. Cyprian refers to the white 
garments, De Lapsis, p. 181 . — Sc hi. 

7 Clementina, Ilomil. ix. sec. 9, p. G88, & c. ; For- 
phyry, De Abstinentia , lib iv, p. 417, &c. and others. 

8 Sec Concilium FAiberitanum , Canon 26. — Schl. 

9 See Cyprian, De Oratione , p. 214.— Schl. 

10 See Cyprian, De Oratione, p. 214; and Constitut. 
Apostol. lib. ii. cap. lix. — Schl. 

11 In the earliest times, exclusive of the short intro- 
ductory salutation, Pax vo'nscum , &c. no established 
forms of prayer were used in public worship, but tho 
bishop or presbyter poured forth extempore prayers. 
Sec Justin Martyr, Apology ii. The Lord’s prayer was 
used not only as a pattern, but also as a formula of 
prayer. Yet only the baptized and not the catechu- 
mens, might utter it. Tertullian, De Oratione , cap. i. 
ix.; Cyprian, De Oratione Donun. and Constitut. Apos- 
tol. lib. vii. cap. xliv. Afterwards various forms were 
gradually introduced, and particularly short prayers 
derived from passages of Scripture. When greater 
uniformity in the churches as . to ceremonies was in- 
troduced, the smaller churches had to regulate their 
forms of prayer conformably to those of the larger 
churches, and of course to adopt the formulas of tho 
metropolitan churches. Origen, Contra Celtum , lib. vi.; 
and Homilia in Jerem.f Eusebius, De Vita Const ant ini 
Mag . lib. Iv. cap. xix. xx. xvii.; Hist. Eccles. lib. it 
cap. xvii.; Lactantius, DeMortib. Persecutor, cap. xlvi. 
xlvii. See Baumgarten*s Erliiuterung der Christlichen 
Alterthiimer t p. 432.— Schl. 
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their hearts before God in free and unpre- 
meditated effusions. They supposed there 
was great efficacy in the sign of the cross 
against all sorts of evils, and particularly 
against the machinations of evil spirits; 
and therefore no one undertook anything of 
much moment without first crossing him- 
self. 1 Other ceremonies I pass without 
notice. 

CHAPTER V. 

niSTORT OF DIVISIONS OR HERESIES IN 
THE CHURCH. 

1 . Most of the sects which disquieted the 
church in the preceding centuries, caused it 
various troubles also in this ; for the ener- 
gies of the Montanists, Valent inians, Mar- 
cionites, and other Gnostics, were not wholly 
subdued by the numerous discussions of their 
tenets. Adelphius and Aquilinus of the 
Gnostic tribe, but very little known, en- 
deavoured to insinuate themselves and their 
doctrines into the esteem of the public at 
Rome and in Italy. 2 But these and others 
of the same class were resisted by Plotinus 
himself, the coryphasus of the Platonists of 
this age, and by his disciples, with no less 
boldness and energy than the orthodox 
Christians were accustomed to manifest; 
for the philosophical opinions of this faction 
concerning God, the origin of the world, the 
nature of evil, and other subjects, could not 
possibly meet the approbation of the Pla- 
tonists. These united forces of the Chris- 
tians and the philosophers were doubtless 
competent to bring the Gnostics gradually 
to lose all credit and influence among the 
well-informed. 3 

2. While the Christians were struggling 


1 The Christians at first used the sign of the cross, to 
bring to remembrance the atoning death of Christ, on 
all occasions. Hence Tertullian, De Corona Militis, 
cap. iii. p. 121, says: — Ad omnem progressum atque 
promotum, ad omnem aditum et exiturn, ad vestitum, 
ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cu- 
bilia, ad sedilia, qusecunque nos conversatio exercet, 
frontem crucis signaculo terimu3. Compare also his 
work, Ad Uxorem, lib. ii. So late as the second century 
the Christians attached no particular virtue to the sign 
of the cross, and they paid it no adoration. See Ter- 
tullian, Apologet. cap. xvi.; and Ad Nations, cap. xii.; 
but afterwards powerful efficacy began to bo ascribed 
to it. See Cyprian, Testimonia ado. Judceos, lib. ii. 
cap. xxl. xxil. p 204 ; and Lactantlus, Imtitut. lib. iv. 
cap. xxvil. xxviii. — Snhl. 

2 Porphyry, Vita Plotini ’, cap. xvi. p. 118, Ac. 

3 The book of Plotinus against the Gnostics is still 
extant among his works. Ennead ii. lib. ix. p. 213, 

&c. [Semler, In his Historic Eccles . Selecta Capita , 

vol. 1. p. 81, conjectures, and not without reason, that 
the Gnostics and all the assailants of the Old Testa- 
ment, lost their power after Origen introduced the alle- 
gorical and tropological mode of expounding Scripture, 
and extended it in some measure to the history of 

Christ. And as he further supposes, the labours of 
Dionysius Alex, and other learned fathers, e g. Doro- 
theus, a presbyter of Antioch (who understood the He- 
brew; Eusebius, H.E. vii. 32), may have contributed 
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with these corrupters of the truth, and upon 
the point of gaining the victory [a little past 
the middle of this century], a new enemy, 
more fierce and dangerous than those, sud- 
denly appeared in the field. Manes, 4 * whom 
his disciples called Manichaeus, 6 a Persian,® 
educated among the Magi, and himself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, I 
was instructed in all the sciences and arts 
which were in repute among the Persians 
and the adjacent nations, and was an astro- 
nomer (though a rude one), a physician, a 
painter, and a philosopher ; but he had an 
exuberant imagination, and, as appears very 
probable, was delirious and fanatical. This 
man adventured to combine the principles 
of the Magi with Christianity, or rather to 
explain the latter by the former. To faci- 
litate the accomplishment of this object, he 
gave out that Christ had left the way of sal- 
vation imperfectly explained, and that he 
himself was the Paraclete whom the Saviour 
promised to send to his disciples when he left 
the world. Many were seduced by his elo- 
quence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity 
and innocence of his life, and in a short time 
he established a sect ; but at last he was put 
to death by Varanes I. King of the Per- 
sians. The cause, time, and manner of his ' 
execution, are variously stated by the an- i 
cients. ? ! 


much to diminish the Gnostic party, as they carried 
investigation farther and more lucidly confuted the 
Jewish notions, and at the same timo approximated a 
little towards the Gnostic doctrines concerning the Son 
of God. Hence it is we hear no more about the Gnos- 
tics in this century; and the few who still remained 
united themselves with the Manichceans. — Schl. 

4 The oriental writers call him Mani; (Hyde, De 
Relig . Vet. Perm rum, cap. 21; and D*IIerbeiot, Bib/iotk. 
Orientate, art. Mani); hut the Greeks and Latins call 
him Mayr/s, Mavei?, and Manes. See Walch, Hitt, der 
Ketzer. vol. i. p. 691. — Schl. 

5 See the Acta Archelai, cap. v. 49; Augustine, De 
Hatretib. cap xlvi. ; and Contra Fauslum, lib. xix. cap. 
xxii. — Schl [ See the Acta Disputationis Archelai Epit. 
et Mnnetis IFerexiar. in Itouth’s Ileliquue Sacne, vol. 
iv. p. Ill, Oxfd. 1818. — R. 

o Notwithstanding the Greek and oriental writers 
represent Manes as being a Persian, Walch ( Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. i. p. 708), and Beausobre (Hist. Crit. de 
Manichee , tome i. p£66), think it more probable that he 
was a Chaldean ; because Ephrem 8yrus expressly so 
states, Opp. Syro-HMin. tom. ii. p. 468; and because 
Archelaus, in his Acta , ubi supra, cap. xxxvl. charges 
Manes with understanding no language but that of the 
Chaldees. — Schl. 

7 All that is extant concerning the life, actions, and 
doctrines of this very singular genius, has been very 
carefully collected and reviewed ingeniously, though 
often with more ingenuity and copiousness, than were 
necessary by Beausobre, in his Iiist. Critiq. de Mani - 
chSe et da Manicheisme, Amsterdam, 1734—39, 2 vols. 
4 to. [ Whoever would gain the best acquaintance with 
the history of Manes and the Manichseans, may con- 
sult, besides Beausobre, ubi supra, the long essay of 
Mosheim, in his Comment, de Rebus, &c. pages 728— 903; 
Wolf, Manichceismus ante Manichceos, Sec. Hamb. 1707, 
8vo; Gardner’s Cred. of the Gos. Hist . part 11. vol. Ill 
pages 364—753 ; and Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer, vol. i. 
pages 685 — 814. These principal writers being con- 
sulted, all the rest may be neglected. The last of these 
works has the great advantage that it concentrates 
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3. The religious system of Manes is a 
compound of Christianity and the ancient 
philosophy of the Persians, which he had 
imbibed in early life. What the Persians 
relate concerning their Mithras. Manes ap- 
plied to Christ. According to his views and 
those of the Persians, there are two first 
principles of ail things, a subtile and very 
pure substance or light, and a gross and 
corrupt substance or darkness. Over each 
of these a Lord has reigned from all eter- 
nity. The Lord of light is denominated 
God ; the regent of the world of darkness is 


arranges properly, criticises acutely and solidly, and j 
expresses In u lucid and agreeable style all that lias j 
been said on the subject by the useful Wolf, the agree- 
able and learned but prolix Beausobrc, the acute Mo*»- 1 
heim, and the solid and critical Lardner. — Von Kin. ; 
[In regard to the History of Manes, there is much < is- 
agreement between the oriental and the Grecian writers. 
Yet in the particulars stated in the text there is no dis- 
agreement. We will extract from ^oalieitti^a. Comm, 
de Heb. Christ, p. 73-1, &c. so ITfGcli as is ncccsifry'To 
give a history of this extraordinary man. Manes, on 
meeting with the books of the Christians, found that 
the religion they contained coincided with his philo- 
sophy in some respects, and contradicted it in others. 
He determined to unite the two together, to enlargo 
and improve tho ono by the other, and thus to give the 
world a new religion. He began by giving out that he 
was the Paraclete (« llet^dxXvrae, John xvi. 7, .13, &c.) 
and perhaps he really supposed ho was so. He rejected 
or altered such books of tnc Christians as contravened 
Ids opinions, and substituted others in their place, par- 
ticularly those which he pretended were written by 
himself under a divine impulse. The King of Persia 
threw him into prison, but for what eau e is unknown 
The Greek writers (especially A rehclaus, in his Acta l)is- 
pufationis , ike. who furnished the other Greek ami Latin 
writers with nearly all tho historical facts they state), 
represent that lie was imprisoned, because having pro- 
mised to cure the king's son, he failed and caused the 
death of the young prince. A different account is given 
by the oriental writers, Persian, Syrian, and Arabian, 
cited by U’Herbelot, liihliuthrqne Orient, art. Muni; 
Hyde, Historic Iteli g. Veter. Vermrum , cap. xxi., Re- 
namlot, Hist aria Patriarch. Alojrtndrinnr. p. 42; Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Ant bum, p. HD, ike. They state that 
Manes, coming to tho court of King Sapor, was received 
kindly; and that his doctrines were embraced by the 
monarch. Hereupon Manes became so hold as publicly 
to attack the Persian religion. This drew on hint per- 
secution, and so endangered his life that he was obliged 
to tiee into Turkistan. Here ho collected many fol- 
lowers, and spent a whole year in a cave, where he 
composed Ids hook entitled Ert.cn", or Arzcug, i.c. the 
Gos/hA, and which is adorned with splendid paintings. 
This hook ho represented to bo a gift of God. In the 
mean time Sapor died, and was succeeded by his son 
Hormisdas, who was so favourable to Manes ns to 
embrace his religion. After the death of Hormisdas, 
Varanes I. succeeded to the throne. He was at first 
well disposed towards Manes, hut soon turned again? t 
him and determined on Ills destruction. For this pur- 
pose he allured him from his safe retreat, under pretence 
of a disputation with the Magi, and caused him to be 
put to death as a perverter of the true religion. This 
took place in the year 278; or, according to Walch, 

( Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 1. p. 724) in the year 277. The 
shocking fate of Manes rather animated than terrified 
his followers. The most able and eloquent of them 
roamed through Syria, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and over 
most parts of the world; and by the severity of their 
morals and the simplicity of their religion, they every- 
where made proselytes. And notwithstanding all the 
persecutions which have befallen them, their descend- 
ants exist to this day, In the mountains betwoen Persia 
and India.-— Schl. [More recent writers may be con- 
sulted, via, Neander Kirdienges, vol. i. part ii. pages 
813 — 50, and Von Reich linn Meldegg, Die Theologie 
4et Minxes u. ihr Ursprung. 1823, 8vo .—Mur. 


called Hyle (JXrj, matter ), or dtemon (the 
devil). These two Lords are of opposite 
natures and dispositions. The Lord of light, 
as he is himself happy, so he is beneficent; 
the Lord of darkness, being himself misera- 
ble, is malignant, and wishes others also to 
be miserable. Each has produced a nume- 
rous progeny pf his own peculiar character, 
and distributed them over his empire. 

4. For a very long period of time the 
prince of darkness was ignorant of the ex- 
istence of light, and of the world of light ; 
but on occasion of a war which arose in his 
kingdom, he gained some knowledge of the 
light ; and on discovering it, lie was eager 
to possess it. The Lord of light opposed 
him with an army ; but the general of the 
celestial army, whose name was The First 
Man, was rather unsuccessful ; and the 
troops of darkness succeeded in getting pos- 
session of a considerable portion of the ce- 
lestial elements, and of light itself, which is 
an animate substance, and these they mixed 
with depraved matter. The next, general 
on the side of the world of light, called The 
Living Spirit, conducted the war more suc- 
cessfully; yet he was unable to liberate the 
celestial substance now in combination with 
the vicious elements. The vanquished 
prince of darkness produced the parents of 
the human race. The men who are born 
of this stock consist of a body formed from 
the depraved matter of the world of dark- 
ness, and of two souls, the one sensitive and 
concupiscent which they derived from the 
prince of darkness, the other rational and 
immortal, being a particle of that divine 
light which was plundered by the army of 
darkness and immersed in matter. 

5. Men being thus formed by the prince 
of darkness, and minds which were the 
daughters of eternal light being inclosed in 
their bodies, God now, by the living Spirit 
who had before vanquished the prince of 
darkness, formed this our earth out of vi- 
cious matter, that it might become the resi- 
dence of the human race, and afford God 
advantages for gradually delivering souls 
from their bodies, and separating the good 
matter from the bad . Afterwards God pro- 
duced from himself two majestic beings, 
who should afford succour to the souls im- 
mured in bodies, namely, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. Christ is the being whom the 
Persians call Mithras. He is a most splen- 
did substance, consisting of the purest light 
of God, self-existent, animate, excelling in 
wisdom, and having his residence in the sun. 
The Holy Spirit likewise is an animate and 
lucid substance, which is diffused through 
the whole atmosphere that encompasses our 
earth, warms and enlightens the souis of 
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men, fecundates the earth, elicits gradually 
from it the latent particles of divine fire, 
and wafts them upward that they may re- 
turn to their native world, 
j . 6. After God had for a long time admo- 
1 nished the captive souls immured in bodies, 
by angels and by men instructed by him- 
| self, he, at length, in order to accelerate 
i their return to the heavenly country, di- 
! rected Christ, his son, to descend from the 
; sun to this our world. lie being clad in 
the form and shadow of a human body, but 
not joined to a real body, appeared among 
the Jews, pointed out the way in which souls 
j may extricate themselves from the body, 
j and proved his divinity 1 by his miracles. 
Hut the prince of darkness instigated the 
Jews to crucify him. This punishment, 
however, he did not actually endure, be- 
cause he had not a body ; but the people 
supposed lie was crucified. Having accom- 
plished his embassy, Christ returned to the 
sun, his former residence, and charged his 
apostles to propagate the religion he had 
taught them throughout the world. More- 
over, when about to depart he promised to 
send at some time a greater and more per- 
fect apostle, whom he called the Paraclete, 
who should add many things to the precepts 
he had delivered, and dispel all errors in 
regard to religious subjects. This Para- 
clete promised by Christ was Manes the 
Persian, who by command of God ex- 
plained the whole doctrine of salvation 
perfectly, and without any ambiguity or 
concealment. 

7. The souls which believe Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God cease from worship- 
ping the God of the Jews (who is no other 
than the prince of darkness), obey the laws 
which were given by Christ and enlarged 
and explained by Manes, the Paraclete, and 

1 perseveringly resist the lusts of the evil soul, 
these shall progressively become purified 
from the contaminations of base matter. Yet 
the entire purgation of the soul cannot be 
effected in the present life. Therefore souls 
when freed from the body must undergo a 
twofold purification after death, before they 
are admitted into the world of light ; the 
first purification is by sacred water, and the 
second by sacred fire. They first go to 
the moon, which consists of sacred water, 
and are there purified during fifteen days ; 

thence they proceed to the sun, the holy 
fire of which removes entirely all their re- 
maining pollution. The bodies which they 
left behind, being formed of base matter, 
revert back to their original mass. 

8. But the souls which have neglected the 
means for their purgation will, after death, 
pass into other bodies, either of animals or 
of other beings, until they become cleansed. 
Some also, being peculiarly depraved, will 
be delivered over to the evil demons inhabit- 
ing our atmosphere, to be tormented for a 
season. When the greater part of the souls 
shall be liberated and restored to the, world 
of light, then, at the command of God, in- 
fernal fire will burst from the caverns in 
which it is contained, and will burn up and 
destroy the fabric of this world. After these 
events, the prince and powers of darkness 
will be compelled to retire to their wretched 
country, where they must remain for ever. 
For, to prevent their renewing war against 
the world of light, God will encompass the 
world of darkness with an invincible guard. 
That is to say, the souls whose salvation has 
become desperate will keep watch like sol- 
diers about the world of darkness, so that 
its miserable inhabitants can no more go out. 

9. To give these monstrous opinions some 
plausibility, Manes rejected nearly all the 
sacred books in which the Christians be- 
lieved their religion was contained. Tho 
Old Testament especially he pronounced to 
be the work, not of God but of the prince 
of darkness, whom he represented the Jews 
as worshipping in place of the true God. 
The four histories of Christ which we call 
Gospels, he either denied to have been com- 
posed by the apostles, or he maintained that 
if they were so, they had been corrupted, 
interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fables 
by crafty and deceitful men. In place of 
them he substituted another gospel which 
he denominated Erteng, and which he af- 
firmed had been dictated to him by God 
himself. The Acts of the Apostles he wholly 
rejected. The Epistles which are ascribed 
to St. Paul he admitted to have been writ- 
ten by him, but maintained that they were 
adulterated. What he thought of the other 
books of the New Testament we are not 
informed. 

10. The rules of life which Manes pre- 
scribed for his followers were peculiarly 
rigorous and severe. He directed them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which be 
regarded as the very essence of evil and 
the work of the prince of darkness, to de- 
prive it of every convenience and gratifica- 
tion, to extirpate every sensual appetite, 
and to divest themselves of all the propen - 

1 sides and instincts of nature. But as he 

1 Not his Divinity ; for this, in the true and proper 
sense of the word, the Manichaeans could not predicate 
of Christ nor of the Holy Ghost They held neither of 
them to be more ancient than tho world. See Fortn- 
natua in his dispute with Augustine, i. p. 69. They 
believed that the light of the Son might be obscured by 
intervening mutter, but that the lipht of the Father 
could not See Mosheim, Comment, die Reb. Christ. <fec. 
p. 775, &c .—SchU 
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foresaw that he could expect few to embrace 
his system, if he imposed upon all without 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he 
divided his followers into two classes, the 
elect and the hearers ; that is, the perfect 
, Christians and the imperfect. The former, 
or the elect, were to abstain from flesh, 
eggs, milk, fish, wine, and every inebriating 
■ drink, from marriage and from every in- 
diligence of sexual passions, to live in the 
! most abject poverty, to sustain their ema- 
1 dated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse, and 
melons, to abstain from all active life, and 
j to be devoid both of love and hatred. A 
| milder rule was prescribed for the hearers. 
They might possess houses, lands, and goods, 
eat flesh though sparingly, and marry wives: 
yet even these indulgences had their limi- 
tations. The whole # body of Manichaeans 
were subjected to one president, who repre- 
sented Jesus Christ; with him were con- 
nected twelve masters or rulers, who 
represented the twelve apostles; next to 
these there were seventy-two bishops, cor- 
responding with the seventy-two disciples 
of Christ; and under each bishop there 
were presbyters and deacons. All these 
officers were from the class of the elect.. 1 * 

1 1 . The sect of the llieracites was formed 
in Egypt near the close of this century, by 
Hierax of Leontopolis, who was a book- 
copier by trade, a man of learning and 
venerable for the visible sanctity of his de- 
portment. Many have supposed that this 
sect was a branch of the Manichrcan family, 
but erroneously ; for although Hierax held 
some notions in common with Manes, yet 

1 All these particulars arc more fully stated and sup- 
ported by citations from antiquity, in my Comment, de 

Rebus Christ. & c. [pages 728 — !#03 ; with which the 

reader should compare Walch’s Hist, dar Ketzer. vol. 
i pages 685 — 814. From both we extract the following 

notices respecting the worship of this sect. They re- 
verenced the sun and the moon, though they did not 
account them deities. Their worship was so simple, 
that they claimed to be farther removed from paganism 
than all other Christians. They had no temples, no 
altars, no images, no oblations, and no burning of in- 
cense They observed Sundays which they kept as 
fcsts. But they observed none of the Christian festi- 
vals which relate to the incarnation and baptism of 
Christ. They celebrated the memorial of Christ’s death 
but with little of devotion. Whether they observed 
Easter is uncertain, but they observed the anniversary 
of Manes’ death, which they called Bama (ftr/pa), with 
great devotion. Fasting was one of their most impor- 
tant religious exercises. They kept sacred Sundays and 
Mondays. They made use of baptism, but did not 
baptize either children or grown persons who were 
only hearers ; and even to the elect, it was left optional 
whether they would be baptized or not. The elect ob- 
served likewise the Lord’s Supper, though it is not 
known what they used in place of wine, which was with 
them altogether prohibited. —Schl. [The student may 

also consult, on Manes or Mani and his system, Matter, 

Hist, du Gnost. vol. Hi. p 70, &c.; Gicseler, Lchrbnch, 

sec. 61, Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 223; Milman’s Hist, 

qf Christ , vol. ii. p. 322, &c. where he will find much 
authentic information from the best sources ; and Hose's 
translation of Neander’s Kirchcnges. vol. ii p. 140, &c. 


he differed from him in many respects. He 
believed it was the great business of Christ 
to promulgate a new law, more perfect and 
more striS; than that of Moses. Hence 
he concluded that Christ had prohibited to 
his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and 
whatever was grateful to the senses or the 
body ; which things had been allowed by 
Moses, but were abrogated by Christ. 
Yet if we duly consider all accounts, we 
shall conclude that Hierax, as well as 
Manes, did not suppose these severe injunc- 
tions were imposed by Christ on all his 
followers, but only on those who aspired 
after the highest attainments in virtue. To 
this radical error he added others, either 
growing out of it or originating from other 
sources: for example, he excluded infants, 
who died before they came to the use of 
reason, from the kingdom of heaven ; be- 
cause divine rewards could be due to none 
but such as had actually passed through re- 
gular conflicts with the body and its lusts. 
He also maintained that Mclehisedec, the 
king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was 
the Holy Spirit. The resurrection of the 
body lie denied, and the whole sacred vo- 
lume, especially its historical parts, he ob- 
scured with allegorical interpretations. 3 * * * * 

12. The controversies respecting the 
Trinity which commenced in the preceding 
century, from the time when Grecian philo- 
sophy got into the church, had a wider 
spread in this century and produced various 
methods of explaining that doctrine. First , 
[in the early part of the century] Noetus, I 
a man of whom little is known, a native of 
Smyrna, maintained that God himself whom 
he denominated the Father, and held to be 
absolutely one and indivisible, united him- 
self with the man Christ, whom he called 
the Son, and in him was born and suf- 
fered. From this dogma of Noetus his 
adherents were called Patripassians ; i.e. 
persons who held that the great Parent of 
the universe himself, and not merely some 
one person of the Godhead, had made ex- 
piation for the sins of men. Nor were they 
unfitly denominated so, if the ancients cor- 
rectly understood their views. 8 

2 Eplphanius, Hares, lxvii [and Augustine, 11 cere sib. 
cap. xlvii.] from w hom nearly all others have borrowed, 
w ith little exception, all they state. [See Mosheim, De 
Reb. Christ. See. pages 903—910; Walch, Hist, der Ketz. 
vol. i. pages 815 —823; Tillemont, Mem. pour servir d 
V Hist. Redes, tome iv. p. 411, and Lardner's Credib. 
of the Go*. Hist, part ii. vol. vi. p. 76, &c. — Schl. 

3 See Hippolytus, Sermo contra Hceresin Noeti , in his 

Opp. torn. ii. p. 5, ed. Fabricii; Epiphanius, Hceres. 
lvii. Opp. tom. i. p. 479; Theodoret, Haret. Fabul. lib 
iii. cap. ill.; Opp. tom. iv. p. 227. [Notitus so held the 
unity of God as to discard the orthodox opinion of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead. In fact he acknow- 
ledged but one person, who is designated In the Scrip- 
tures by the title of the Father. Noetus therefore was 
. . 
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13. After the middle of the century ap- 
eared Sabellius, an African presbyter or 
ishop, at Ptolemais, the principal city in 
Pentapolis, a province of Libya Cyrenaica. 
He explained what the scriptures teach con- 
cerning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
in a manner somewhat different from Noe tus, 
and gathered a number of followers, al- 
though he was confuted by Dionysius of 
Alexandria. Noetus had supposed that 
God the Father, personally, assumed the 
human nature of Christ; but Sabellius held 
that only a certain energy put forth by the 
supreme Parent, or a certain portion of the 
divine nature being separated from it, be- 
came united with the Son or the man Christ. 
And the Holy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal 
Father. 1 Hence it appears that the Sabel- 


a Unitarian, as respects the doctrine of three persons; 
but in regard to the character of Christ, he held better 
views than the Socinians. 80 far as relates to two 
natures united in ono person in Christ, lie agreed with 
the orthodox ; but the divine person which was united 
with the human nature, according to Nobtus’ views, 
was no other than the person of the Father, because 
there was no other person in the Godhead. See Most 
helm, Comment, de lieb. Christ, pages 681—687; and 
Wulch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. pages 1—13. — Schl. 

1 Most of the ancients who wrote against the heretioa, 
speak of Sabellius [especially Epiphanius, Hares. Ixii. 
and Theodoret, H arret . Fa bid. lib. ii. cap. ix.] To 
these add Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. vi.; Atha- 
nasius, De Sententia Dionysii [and Basil the Great, 
Ep. 210 and 23ft.] Nearly all that is written by the 
ancients has been collected by Womiius in his Historia 
Sabeltiana , Francf. and Lips. 1 696, 8vo, a learned work, 
only a small part of which relates to Sabellius. [See 
Mosheim, Comment, de lieb. Christ. &c. pages 688 — 690; 
Beausobre, Histoire de Manichen , &c. tome i. p. 533, 
&c.; Lardner, Credibility of the ()os. Hist, part ii. vol. 
iv. p. 558, &c. and Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. 
pages 14 — 49. The last of these differs somewhat from 
Mosheim in his description of tho Sabollian doctrine. 
1 le states it thus : — the ancients one and all say that the 
Sabcllian system marred the true doctrine concerning 
God, and concerning all the three persons. It was ono 
of two directly opposite errors of which Arianism was 
the other; and the true doctrine occupied the middle 
ground between them. Indeed Arius, by pushing his 
opposition to Sabellius too l'ar, was led into his error. 
It hence follows that Sabellius, who did not deny the 
existence of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, made too 
little distinction between them, while Arius made the 
distinction too wide. It is clear that Sabellius ack nowT 
ledged but one person, and considered the Son of God 
as not being a distinct ]>erson; so that he could not 
have taught a personal distinction in the Trinity. By 
the Word ( Aoyos) Sabellius understood an energy, by 
which the man Christ performed his works. So long 
as Christ remained on earth, this divino energy was in 
him, but afterwards it ceased. It was therefore like a 
sunbeam, which operates on bodies and produces the 
effects of tho sun, without being itself a person. So 
also is it with the Holy Ghost, by which we are to un-. 
derstand the operations of God in men, tending to fur-> 
ther their knowledge of the truth and their advancement 
in virtue. The manner of God’s putting forth his 
energy, by which the Son was produced, and by whloh 
the Holy Ghost is still produced and continued, the 
ancients expressed by tho words, to spread out or ex- 
tend (ir\aTvvcadai, protendere, extendere), to send forth 
(nepneo-dat.), and to transform, or change one's form and 
appearance (peTapopfcladai, peTcurxnpwriCeiv). From 
what has now been stated, it may bo perceived how Sa- 
bellius could have taught the existence of three forms 
or aspects (rota irpocruiira) in the divine essence, without 
admitting the reality of three different persons ; and 
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lians must have been denominated by the 
ancients Patripassians, in a different sense 
of the word from that in which the Noe- 
tians were so called. Yet the appellation 
was not wholly improper. 

14. Nearly at the same time [about A.D. 
244], Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, 
a pious and learned man, taught that Christ 
before his birth of the Virgin had no dis- 
tinct divinity, but only that of the Father. 
This proposition, if we duly consider what 
is reported concerning him by the ancients, 
contained the following sentiment : that 
Christ had no existence before he was born 
of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul, originat- 
ing from God himself, and therefore superior 
to the souls of all men, being a particle of 
the divine nature, entered into and was 
united with the man. Beryllus was so 
lucidly and energetically confuted by Ori- 
gen in a council assembled at Bostra [A.D. . 
244], that he gave up the cause, and re- 
turnd into the bosom of the church. 2 

15. Very different from him, both in 


how his opposers could infer that ho admitted but one 
distinction under three different names. The greatest 
difficulty is in this, that according to some representa- 
tions, Sabellius taught there was a difference or separa- 
tion (Sialpeo-Lv) between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, but according to other accounts, he maintained 
such a unity as was inconsistent with it. This diffi- 
culty is the most easily surmounted, by supposing the 
former to refer to an imagined or conceived distinction, 
and not any real one. Such are Walch’s views of the 
Sabellian system [and very similar aro those of Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. vol. i. part iii. pages 1018 — 1025.] 
Walch thinks that Sabellius ought not to be calk'd a 
Patripassian, for these held Christ to he one person, in 
whom two natures were personally united ; and believed 
that, not the divine nature of tho Son, as a person, but 
the divine nature of the Father, who was the only per- 
son, was united with the human nature in Christ. Now 
as Sabellius held the Son to be no real part of tho 
Father, and still less held to a personal union of two 
natures in Christ, ho cannot truly he called a Patri- 
passian. According to Sabellius’ opinion, Christ was 
a mere man, in whom resided a divine power that pro- 
duced those effects wliich we regard as tho acts of the 
divine nature united to the human. Among the op- 
posers of Sabellius, Dionysius of Alexandria attracted 
the most notice. Yet tho opposition made by this 
bishop was not satisfactory to all. Offensive passages 
were found in his epistles against the Sabellians. As 
he there brought forward the doctrine of Christ’s incar- 
nation, and from that deduced his proof of tho real 
distinction between the Father and the Son, he was 
understood as holding that the Son, in so far as he was 
a divine being, was a created one, or as denying that 
the Father and tho Son were of the same essence. 
Dionysius defended himself, and showed that he had 
been misunderstood. Notwithstanding this the Arlans 
after his death claimed him as on their side, which 
obliged Athanasius to vindicate the reputation of Dio- 
nysius against them. Still there continued to be some 
to whom this defence appeared insufficient— Basil the 
Great is an example. There can be no doubt that Dio- 
nysius thought with Athanasius in regard to the Tri- 
nity, but he used the language of Arius. In regard to 
the person of Christ, he expressed himself in the man- 
ner of Nestorius, for he carried the distinction between 
the divine and the human natures of Christ so far as 
wholly to exclude the former from a participation In 
those changes in the latter which were the result of tho 
personal union of the two natures. See Wakh, Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. ii. pages 50—63. — Schl. * . 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xx. and xxxiiLt 
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morals and in sentiment, was Paul of Samo- 
sata, a bishop of Antioch [in Syria], and at 
the same time clothed with the civil office 
of a ducenarius. 1 lie was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant; 2 and greatly 
disquieted the eastern church soon alter the 
middle of this century, by his novel expla- 
nations of the doctrine concerning the di- 
vine nature and concerning Christ. The 
sect which embraced his opinions were 
called Paulians or Paulianists. So far as 
can be judged from the accounts which have 
reached us, he supposed the Son and the 
Iloly Spirit to exist in God, just as reason 
and the active power do in man ; that 
Christ was born a mere man ; but that the 
wisdom or reason (Aoyof) of the Father de- 
scended into him and enabled him to teach 
and work miracles ; that on account of this 
union of the divine Word (A oyog) with the 
man Christ, we might say Christ was God, 
though not in the proper sense of the word, 
lie so concealed his real sentiments under 


Jerome, De Viris Jifustr. cat*, lx.; Socrates, Hist. EccJes, 
lib. iii. cap. vii. Among the moderns, sec Lo Clcrc, 
Am Critica , tom. i. par. il. see. i. cap. xiv. ; Chautfe- 
pi<5. Nouveau Dktionnaire llist. Grit, tome i. p. 268, 
Ac. [See Mosheim, Comment, de Jieb. Christ. Ac. p. 
6! >9, Ac. and Walcli, Hist, der Ketzer ■ vol. il. pages 
126—136. Walcli docs not place Beryllus among the 
heretics, because he is not chargeable with obstinacy 
in bis ctrors, nor with establishing a sect or party; 
both of which are necessary to constitute a heretic. 
Mosheim’s assertion lhat Beryllus represented Christ 
as possessing a soul derived from the divine essence, 
is a mere conjecture that cunnot be supported by 
proof— B hi. [Neander, Kirchengesc/i. vol. i. part iii. 
p 1014, Ac. places Beryllus among that class of Putri- 
pussians who considered the personality of the Son 
of God as originating from a radiation or emanation 
from the essence of God into a human body. lie 
therefore places Beryllus and Sabellius in the same 
class.— Mur. 

1 The ducenarii were a species of procurators for the 
emperors in the provinces, whose salary was two hun- 
dred sestertia [ducena sestertia, equal to above £1600 
Ster.] front which sum these officers derived their title. 
See Dion Cassius , lib. liii. ; Suetonius, Ctaudian, cap. 
xxiv. and Sulmasius, Notes on Oapttolinus, Pertinax , 
p. 125. From Seller's Antiquities of Palmyra , Loud. 
1606, 8vo, p. 166, Ac. it appears that this office was 
much used in the province of Syria, and Mosheim con- 
jectures ( Comment . de Jieb. Christ. Ac. p. 705) that Paul 
obtained it by means of ^eno.bia, who had a high esteem 
for him.— 

* Eusebius, Hist. Ectfes. lib. vli. cap. xxx. [Euse- 
bius hero gives copious extracts from the circular letter 
of the council, which eondetntiod Paul and ordained 
Domnus his successor. The council characterize Paul 
as having risen from poverty to opulence, by extortion 
and bribery; as proud, and insolent, and ostentatious; 
as choosing to be addressed by his civil title, and ap- 
I pearing in public attended by guards and all the splen- 
dour of worldly rank ; as abusing authority as an officer 
in the church; as intolerably vain, and coveting the 
aditlati >ns of the multitude; as decrying the fathers of 
the church, exalting himself, and abolishing the hymns 
in common use, and appointing women to sing psalms 
in praise of himself; as sending out bishops and pres- 
byters to sound his praise, and to extol him as an angel 
from heaven; as keeping several young and handsome 
women near his person, whom he enriched with pres- 
ents, and as living in luxury with them. How much 
of colouring there may be in this picture we have not 
the means of determining. But there can be little 
doubt the character of Paul was such as did not become 
1 a bishop.— M ur. 
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ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated 
ecclesiastical councils were wholly unable 
to convict him ; but at last in the council 
assembled A.D. 269, Malchion, a rhetori- 
cian, drew him from his concealment, and 
he was convicted and divested of his epis- 
copal office. 3 

16. In a very different way some obscure 
philosophers in Arabia, the disciples of a 
man unknown, marred a part of the Chris- 
tian system. They denied the soul to be 
immortal, maintaining that it died with the 
body, < r ind that it would be resuscitated with 
it by the power of God. 4 The believers in 
this doctrine were called Arabians, from the 
country in which they lived. Origen being 
sent for from Egypt, disputed against them 
with such success in a full council, that they 
renounced their error. 

17. Among the sects which arose in this 
century, that of the Novatians is placed 
last. They did not indeed corrupt the 
doctrines of Christianity, but by the seve- 
rity of the discipline to which they adhered, 


3 See. Epistola Concilii Antiochwi ad Paul urn, in flic 
Bibliotheca Patrum , tom. xi. p. 302, cd. Paris, 1641, fol. 
and Dionysius Alexundrinus, Ep. ad Paulum , ibid. p. 
273, and Decern Pauli Kamosateni Quastioncs, ibid. p. 
278. Sec also Mosheim, Comment, de Jieb. Christ. Ac. 
pages 701—718, and Wulch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. li p 
pages 64—125. From the last writer wc extract the 
following to give a more full and correct view of the 
tSauiosutciiiun doctrines:— 1. Paul of Samosota taught 
that theic is but one God, who in the Scriptures is de- 
nominated the Father. 2. lie did not deny that the 
Scriptures speak of the Father, Son, and holy Ghost. 
3. VVlnit ho understood by the Holy Ghost we do not 
know; and Mosheim has attempted to supply this de- 
fect by a mere conjecture. 4. Concerning the Word 
and the Wisdom of God, he las spoken largely; hut 
whether, he distinguished between the Word in Cod 
(Aoyov enWdnoc) and the Word produced from Cod 
fAoyos v(>o(f>optKbs), is doubtful. 5. This Word or 
Wisdom in God is not a substance or a person. 6. But 
it is in the divine mind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ 
was a mere man. 8. lie first began to exist when he 
was born of Mary. 9. Yet in this man dwelt the divine 
Word or Wisdom, and it was operative in him. 10. The 
union commenced when Christ was conceived in the 
womb of Mar . 11. By means of this Wisdom of God 
in him, Christ gradually acquired his knowledge and 
his practical virtues. By it he became at once God and 
the Son of God, yet both in an improper sense of the 
terms. From this account it appears that Pbotian in 
the next age came very near to Paul ot Samosata, not 
indeed in Ills statements and expressions, but rather in 
his grand error, that Christ was a mere man, and su- 
perior to other men only on account of his pre-eminent 
gifts. — Schl. [Sue Neander, Kirchengcs. vol. i. part iii. 
pagi‘8 1007— 14,— Mur. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccle.s, lib. vi, cap. xxxvii. [See 
Mosheim. Comment, de Reb. Chi Ut. Ac. p. 718, and 
Walcli, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. pages 167—171. As 
Eusebius, who is the only witness we have in regard 
to this sect, gives a very brief account of them, the 
learned in modern times have entertained two opinions 
concerning their system. Some suppose they held 
that the soul, though immaterial, sleeps while the body 
is In the grave; which however the words of Eusebius 
seem to contradict, for they describe the soul as dying, 
and being dissolved , with the body> crvvaTroOvricrKeiu roc? 
erkpam. k at avvBtaufiOeipeadai. Others suppose, more 
correctly, that they were Christian mutci ialists, who 
regarded the soul as being a part of the body. And 
Mosheim conjectures that their error originated from 
their combining the Epicurean philosophy with Chris- 
tianity.— Sc/d. 
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they produced a lamentable schism. No- 
vatoan, 1 a presbyter in the church of Rome, 
a man of learning and eloquence, but of a 
stern and austere character, 2 maintained 
that such as had fallen into the more heinous 
sins, and especially such as had denied 
Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again to the church. 
Most of the other presbyters as well as 
Cornelius, whose influence was very great, 
were of a different opinion. Hence in the 
year 250, when a new bishop was to be 
chosen at Rome in place of Fabian, Nova- 
tian strenuously opposed the election of 
Cornelius. Cornelius however was chosen, 
and Novatian withdrew from communion 
with him. On the other hand Cornelius, 
in a council held at Rome A.l). 251, ex- 
communicated Novatian and his adherents. 
Novatian, therefore, founded a new sect, 
in which he was the first bishop. This sect 
had many adherents who were pleased with 
the severity of its discipline ; and it con- 
tinued to nourish in many parts of Chris- 
tendom until the fifth century. The 
principal coadjutor of Novatian in this 
schism was Novatus, a presbyter of Car- 
thage, who tied to Rome during the heat 
of this controversy, in order to escape the 
wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian 
his bishop, with whom he had s\ violent 
quarrel 3 


1 The Greeks always write his name Novatus or 
Nuvatus; hut the Latins generally write it Novatiamis, 
perhaps to distinguish him from Novatus of Carthage, 
the names being really the aame.—J/ttr. [Eusebius 
writes it Noou«.to? — Jl. 

a These traits of character he perhaps owed to tho 
Stoic philosophy, to which some have supposed him 
addicted. See Watch, ubi supt a p. 125.— >S< hi 

3 The student will llud an uceount of this sect, and 
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18. Respecting the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith, there was no disa- 
greement between the Novatians and other 
Christians. Their peculiarity was, that 
they would not receive into the church per- 
sons who, after being baptized, fell into the 
greater sins. They did not, however, ex- 
clude them from all hopes of eternal salva- 
tion They considered the Christian church 
as a society of innocent persons, who from 
their entrance into it had defiled them- 
selves with no sin of any considerable mag- 
nitude ; and hence it followed that all 
associations of Christians which opened the 
door for the return of gross offenders were 
in their view unworthy of t he name of true 
churches of Christ. And hence they as- 
sumed the appellation of Cathari, that is, 
the pure ; and what was still more, they re- 
baptized such as came over to them from 
the Catholics; for, such influence had the 
error they embraced upon their own minds, 
that they believed the baptism of those 
churches which re-admitted the lapsed 
could not impart to the subjects of it re- 
mission of sins. 4 


of tbc disturbances excited both in Carthage and homo, 
in Milner’s Jlisl. of the Church , cent iii. chap. ix. and 
x. ; and in liurton’a Leet. on the E<c Jlist. Ac. vol. ii. 
p 327, Ac. Hut a more full amt accurate detail is given 
by Mosheim, Comment. >/e. Keb. Christ, pages 41)7 and 
50), and Walch, Hist, dir Keizer, vol. ii. p. 220, Sic. 
—II. 

4 Eusebius, hist. Kecks, lib. vl. cap. xliil ; Cyprian, in 
various of his epistles, as Kp 40, 62, Ac,; Alhuspiu&tiH, 
Observed. Kales, lib. ii. cup xx. xxi. ; Orsi, l)e Crimi- 
nnm Capped, inter 1 cures Child. AbsohUione , p. 254, 
Ac.; Kcnckcl, I)e Jla-resi Novettiaua , Htrnstmrg, 1(561, 
4to [also Mosheim, Comment, e/e lleb. Christ. Ac. pages 
512-637, uud Walch, (list. Per Keizer, vol. ii. pages 
185— 2S8.— Kthf. fAnd N candor, Jiirchemjes. vol. i. 
part L pages a *7— 107 .—Mur, 
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CENTURY FOURTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS AND THE ADVERSE EVENTS 
OF THE CHURCH. 

1. That I might not separate too far 
those facts which are intimately connected 
with each other, I have determined to ex- 
hibit the prosperous and the adverse events, 
not in distinct chapters, as heretofore, but 
combined in one series, following as much 
as possible the order of time. In the be- 
ginning of this century the Roman empire 
had four sovereigns, of whom two were 
superior to the others, and bore the title of 
Augustus; namely, Diocletian and Maxi- 
mianus Herculius ; the two inferior sove- 
reigns, who bore the title of Cresars, were 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius Maxi- 
mianus.* Under these four [associated] 
emperors, the state of the church was tole- 
rably prosperous. 1 Diocletian, though su- 
perstitious, indulged no hatred towards the 
Christians. 2 Constantius Chlorus, follow- 
ing only the dictates of reason in matters 
of religion, was averse from the popular 
idolatry, and friendly to the Christians. 3 
The pagan priests, therefore, from well- 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. i. [Eusebius 
here describes the prosperous state of the Christians, 
and their consequent security and vices. The imperial 
palaces were full of Christians, and no one hindered 
them from openly professing Christianity. From among 
them men were chosen to the offices of imperial coun- 
cillors, provincial governors, magistrates, and generals. 
The bishops and other clergy were hold in honour, even 
by those who adhered to the old religion of tho state, 
and the number of Christians was seen to be increasing 
daily. Hence In all the cities spacious buildings were 
erected for public worship, in which tho people assem- 
bled without fear ; and they had nothing to wish for, 
unless it were that one or more of the emperors might 
embrace their religion. — Schl. 

2 lie had Christians in his court who understood 
how to lead him, and who would probably have brought 
him to renounce Idolatry, had not the suggestions of 
their enemies prevailed with him. . His wife Prisca was 
in reality a concealed Christian ; and also his daughter 
Valeria, the wife of Galerius Maximlanus. See Lac- 
tantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xv. — Schl. 

3 Some go still farther, and make him to have been 
actually a Christian. But from the representations of 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiii. no more can 
be inferred than that he was disposed to look favoura- 

bly upon the Christian religion. — Schl. 


grounded fears lest Christianity, to their 
great and lasting injury, should spread far 
and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to ex- 
cite Diocletian, whom they knew to be both 
timid and credulous, by means of feigned 
oracles and other impositions, to engage in 
persecuting the Christians. 4 

2. These artifices not succeeding very 
well, they made use of the other emperor, 
Galerius Maximianus, who was son-in-law 
to Diocletian in order to effect their pur- 
pose. This emperor, who was of a fero- 
cious character and ill-informed in every 
thing except the military art, continued to 
work upon his father-in-law, being urged 
on partly by his own inclination, partly by 
the instigation of his mother, a most super- 
stitious woman, and partly by that of the 
pagan priests, till at last, when Diocletian 
was at Nicomedia in the year 303, he ob- 
tained from him an edict, by which the 
temples of the Christians were to be demo- 
lished, their sacred books committed to the 
flames, and themselves deprived of all their 
civil rights and honours. 5 This first edict 
spared tho lives of the Christians; for Dio- 
cletian was averse from slaughter and blood - 

4 Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. ii. cap. i.; Lactan- 
tius ylnstitut. Divinar. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. and De Mortib. 
Persecutor, cap. x. [According to Eusebius, ubi supra , 
it was reported to the etnperor that the oracle ot 
Apollo had declared he was prevented from giving true 
responses by the righteous men on the earth, and this 
the pagan priests interpreted, when questioned by the 
emperor, with reference to the Christians. According 
to Lactantius, ubi supra , while Diocletian was at An- 
tioch in the year 302, the priests who inspected the 
entrails of the consecrated victims declared that they 
were interrupted in their prognostications by the sign 
of the cross made by several of the emperor's servants. 

— Schl. 

5 Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xi.; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. ii. [This persecution 
should properly be named that of Galerius and not that 
of Diocletian. For Diocletian had much the least hand 
in it, and he resigned his authority before the persecu- 
tion had continued quite two years ; moreover, Galerius 
in his edict for putting an end to the persecution, a 
little before his death, acknowledges that he himself was 
the author of it. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. cap. viii. 
p. 17, and Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxxiv. 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Rvb. Christ. Sec. pages 916 

— 922. — Schl. [And Milman, Hist, qf Christ, vol. ii. p. 
272, &c. — R. 
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shed. Yet it caused many Christians to be 
put to death, particularly those who re- 
fused to deliver up their sacred books to 
the magistrates. 1 Seeing this operation of 
the law, many Christians and several even 
of the bishops and clergy, in order to save 
their lives, voluntarily surrendered the 
I books and sacred utensils in their possession. 

| But they were regarded by their more re- 
solute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and 
were branded with the name of Traditors. 2 

3. Not long after the publication of this 
first edict, there were two conllagrations in 
the palace of Nicomedia ; and the enemies 
of the Christians persuaded Diocletian to 
believe that Christian hands had kindled 
them. lie therefore ordered many Chris- 
tians of Nicomedia to be put to the torture, 
and to undergo the penalties due to incen- 
diaries. 3 Nearly at the same time, there 
were insurrections in Armenia and in Syria ; 
and as their enemies charged the blame of 
these also upon the Christians, the emperor 
by a new edict ordered all bishops and mi- 
nisters of Christ to be thrown into prison ; 
and by a third edict soon after, he ordered 
that all these prisoners should be compelled 
■ by tortures and punishments to offer sacri- 
| fee to the gods ; 4 for he hoped, if the bishops 
and teachers were once brought to submis- 
sion, the Christian churches would follow 
their example. A great multitude, there- 
fore, of excellent men, in every part of the 
! Roman empire, Gaul only excepted, which 
was subject to Constantius Chlorus, 6 were 
| cither punished capitally or condemned to 
j the mines. 

4 In the second year of the persecution 
j A.D. 304, Diocletian published a fourth 
edict, at the instigation of his son-in-law 


! * Augustine, Breoiculum ColUit. cum Donatistis, cap. 

; xv. xvii. in his Opp. tom. ix. pag. 387, 390, and Baluze, 
Misccllan. tom. ii. pag. 77, 92. 

2 Optatus, Milevit. De Schismate Donatist. lib. i. sec. 
13 p. 13, ed. Du Pin. 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viil. cap. vi.; Lactantius, 
De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xiv.; Constantine the Great, 

] Oratio ad Sanctorum Ccetam, cap. xxv. [After the se- 
cond conflagration Galerius left Nicomedia, pretending 
to be afraid of being burned by the Christians. Diocle- 
; tian also compelled his wifo and daughter to sacrifice 
to the gods in proof that they were not Christians, and 
caused many Christians of his household and court to 
be cut off, and Lonthimus the bishop of Nicomedia, with 
many of the clergy and common Christians, to undergo 
cruel deaths, because they refused to offer sacrifices to 
the gods. — Sc hi. 

| 4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vi. and De 

j Martyr ib us PaUestirue. 

| 6 Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xv. Euse. 

bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiii. xviii. [Constan- 
tius Chlorus presided over Spain and Britain, as well 
as Gaul. In Spain there were some martyrs ; because 
Constantius not being present there in person, he could 
not prevent the rigorous execution of the decree of the 
i senior emperor. But in Gaul, where he was personally 
present, he favoured the Christians as much as sound 
j policy would permit. He suffered some of the churches 
j to be demolished, and mos$ Vt &em to be shut up. And 


and the other enemies of the Christians. 
By this edict the magistrates were directed 
to compel all Christians to offer sacrifices 
to the gods, and to use tortures for that pur- 
pose. 0 And as the governors yielded strict 
obedience to these orders, the Christian 
church was reduced to the last extremity. 7 
Galerius Maximianus therefore no longer 
hesitated to disclose the secret designs ho 
had long entertained [A.D. 305]. He re- 
quired his father-in-law [Diocletian], to- 
gether with his colleague [Valerius] Maxi- 
mianus Ilerculius, to divest themselves of 
their power, and constituted himself Em- 
peror of the East, leaving the West to Con- 
stantius Chlorus, whoso health he knew to 
be very infirm. lie also associated with 
him in the government two assistants of his 
own choosing ; namely, Maximinus his sis- 
ter’s son, and Severus, excluding altogether 
Constantine, afterwards styled the Great, 
the son of Constantius Chlorus. 8 This re- 
volution in the Roman government restored 
peace to Christians in the western provinces 
which were under Constantius ; 9 but in tho 
eastern provinces, the persecution raged 
with greater severity than before. 10 


when the last edict of Galerius against tho Christians 
was promulgated, ho deprived of their offices all thoso 
of his servants who resolved to adhere to Christianity, 
and retained tho others in his service. — Schl. 

0 Eusebius, De Martyr. PaUestirue, cap. iii. [Dio- 
cletian was not yet willing tho Christians should bo 
put to death outright; his orders to the governors were 
couched in general terms that they should compel tho 
Christians, by all kinds of corporeal sufferings, to give 
honour to the heathen gods. See Eusebius, De Vita 
Constant, lib. ii. cap. li.; compare Lactantius, Instil. 
Dioinar. lib. v. cap. xi.; Eusebius, / list. Eccles. lib. ix. 
cap. ix. and lib. viii. cap. xii. lienee, according to 
the disposition of the several governors w as their exe- 
cution of the imperial edict. Some only sent the Chris- 
tians into banishment, when the attempt to make them 
offer sacrifices failed. Others deprived them of an eye, 
or lamed one of their feet by burning it; and others 
exposed them to wild beasts, or lacerated their bodies 
with iron hooks or with the scourge, and afterwards 
sprinkled vinegar and salt on tho wounds, or dropped 
melted lead into them. In Phrygia a whole city with 
all its inhabitants was burned to ashes, because not an 
individual in it would offer sacrifice. Lactantius, Instit. 
Dioinar. lib. v. cap. xi. Some Christians also brought 
death upon themselves by holding religious mootings 
contrary to the emperor’s prohibition, or by voluntarily 
presenting themselves before the governors and request- 
ing to be martyred. Sulpitius Severus, Hist. -Sacra, lib. 
ii. cap. xxxii.; and Eusebius, De Martyr. PaUestirue, 
cap. iii. — Schl. 

7 Lactantius, Instit. Dioinar. lib. v. cap. xi. 

8 Lactantius, De Mor tib. Persecutor, cap. xviii. xx. 
[Galerius Maximianus was in more fear of the young 
prince Constantine than of his father Constantius. Yet 
Galerius had this prince in his power; for he detained 
him at his court in Nicomedia, and if ho found occasion 
might have put him out of his way by assassination or 
some other means. Indeed, he attempted this in tho 
year 306. Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxiv. 
But Constantine saved himself by flight, and repaired 
to his father in Britain. This sagacity of thd prince 
overset the whole plan of the emperor, and was the 
means of rescuing the Christian religion from Its jeo- 
pardy. See Mosheim, Comment . de lieb. Christ. &c. p. 
942, &c .— Schl. 

9 Eusebius, De Martyr. PaUestirue, cap. xUI. 

10 Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxi. [Maxi- 




5. But Divine Providence frustrated the 
whole plan of Galerius Maximianus; for 
Constantius Chlorus dying in Britain in 
the year 30(>, the soldiery by acclamation 
proclaimed his son Constantine Augustus 
or emperor, the same who by his achieve- 
ments afterwards obtained the title of the 
Great; and the tyrant Galerius was obliged 
to submit and even to approve this adverse 
evew.t. Soon after, a civil war broke out ; 
for Maxentius [the son of the ex-emperor, 
Hereuiijs, and] the son-in-law of Galerius 
Maximianus, being indignant that Galerius 
should prefer Severus before him and invest 
him with imperial power, himself assumed 
the purple, and took his father, Maximi- 
anus Herculius, for his colleague in the em- 
pire. In the midst of these commotions, 
Constantine beyond all expectation made 
his way to the imperial throne. The wes- 
tern Christians, those of Italy and Africa 
excepted, enjoyed a considerable degree of 
tranquillity and liberty during these civil 
wars. 1 But the oriental churches experi- 
enced various vicissitudes, adverse or tolera- 
ble, according to the political changes from 
year to year. 2 At length Galerius Maximi- 
anus, who had been the author of their 


min, who governed Syria and Egypt, at first showed 
himself quite inild towards tho Christians. Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. ix. But afterwards ho seemed 
to wish to surpass all other enemies of the Christians 
in cruelty towards theiq. See Mosheim, Comment, de 
Jteb. Sec. p. 945, &c. — Schl. 

1 Constantine, as soon as he came into power, gave I 
the Christians full liberty to profess and to practise 
their religion. Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. 
xxiv. and Insiitut. Dioinar. lib. i. cap. i. This he did, 
not from a sense of justice or from magnanimity, and 
still less from any attachment to tho Christian religion, 
but from principles of worldly prudence. He wished 
to attach the Christians to his party, that they might 
protect him against the power and the machinations of 
Galerius Maximian. His brother-in-law, Maxentius, 
imitated his example, and with similar views ; and there- 
fore the Christians under him in Africa and Italy en- 
Jbyed entire religious liberty. See Optatus Milevitanus, 
De Schismate Donatist. lib. i. cap. xvi.; and Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiv. See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Rcb. Christ, p. 952, & c. — Schl. 

* The cause of these vicissitudes is to be sought in the 
political state of things. In this year Maxinhn assumed 
the title of Ciesar in Syria against the will of Galerius; 
end the latter appeared about to declare war against 
the former, who was therefore indulgent towards the 
Christians in order to secure their friendship. But as 
Galerius was appeased, Maximin became more severe 
aguinst the Christians, to ingratiate himself more effec- 
tually with the emperor. After a while, however, he 
abated his severity ; and towards the end of the year 309, 
mid in the beginning of 310, the Christians enjoyed 
great lreedom (Eusebius, De Martyr. Palcestince, cap 
xiii.) ; for Galerius was now in declining health, and in 
such circumstances Maximin wished not to alienate the 
Christians from himself. But when the governor of 
the province informed him, in the year 310, that the 
Christians abused their freedom, Maximin renewed the 
persecution. Soon after Galerius was seized with his 
last and fatal sickness, and Maximin being ai>prehen- 
sive that the imperial power could be secured only by a 
successful appeal to arms, policy required him again to 
desist from persecuting the Christians. Eusebius, Hist , 
viii * cap * xvi - See Mosbeim, Comment, de 
Reb. Christ, p. 955, &e .—Schl. 


heaviest calamities, being brought low by a 
terrific and protracted disease, and finding 
himself ready to die, in the year 311 issued 
a decree which restored peace to them, 
after they had endured almost unbounded 
sufferings. 3 

6. After the death of Galerius Maximi- 
anus [A.l). 311], Maximianus and Licinius 
[who was created Augustus by Galerius Maxi- 
mianus after the death of Flavius Severus, 
A.D. 307], divided between themselves the 
provinces which had been governed by Ga- 
lerius. At the same time Maxentius, who 
held Africa and Italy, determined to make 
war upon Constantine, who governed in 
Spain and Gaul, in order to bring all the 
west under bis authority. Constantine an- 
ticipated his designs, marched his army into 
Italy in the year 312, and in a battle fought 
at the Milvian bridge near Home, routed 
the army of Maxentius. In the flight the 
bridge broke down, and Maxentius fell into 
tlie 'l iber and was drowned. After this 
victory, Constantine with his colleague Li- 
einius immediately gave full liberty to the 
Christians of living according to their own 
institutions and laws; and this liberty was 
more clearly defined tlie following year 
A.D. 313, in a new edict drawn up at Mi- 
lan. 4 5 Maximin, indeed, who reigned in the 
East, was projecting new calamities for the 
Christians, 6 and menacing the Emperors of 
the West with war ; but being vanquished 
by Licinius, lie put an end to his own life 
by swallowing poison at Tarsus in the year 
313. 

7. About this time Constantine the Great, 
who was previously a man of no religion, is 
said to have embraced Christianity, being 
induced thereto principally by the miracle 
of a cross appearing to him in the heavens. 
But this story is liable to much doubt; for 
his first edict in favour of the Christians, 
and many other things, sufficiently evince 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. Kb. viii. cap. xvi. Lactan- 
tius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxxiii. [The decree 
is given us in Greek by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. 
cap. xvii. and in Latin, by Lactantius, De Mortib. Per - 
secutor. cap. xxxiv. — Schl. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. v.; Lactantius, 
De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xlviii. [It is the second 
edict, or that of Milan, which is found in the passages 
here referred to. Eusebius gives it in Greek, Lactan- 
tius in Latin. The first edict is wholly lost ; yet from 
the second wc may learn what w*as obscure or indefi- 
nite in tho first. The first edict gave religious freedom, 
not only to the Christians, but to all other sects; yet it 
forbade any porson abandoning the religion in which 
he had been born and brought up. This prohibition 
operated disadvantageous^ to the Christian cause, and 
occasioned many who had recently embraced Christi- 
anity to return to their former religion in obedience 
to the imperial edict. This prohibition, therefore, with 
all other restraints, was removed in the second edict. 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb • Christ, p. 959. — Schl. 

5 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. ii.; Lactan- 
tius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxxvi.; and Mosheim, 

De Reb. Chiist. &c. p. 961, Sic.— Schl. 



Ckai\ i.J PROSPEROUS AND 

that he was at that time well disposed 
towards the Christians and their worship, 
but by no means that he regarded Chris- 
tianity as the only true and saving reli- 
gion. On the contrary it appears that he 
regarded other religions, and among them 
the old Roman religion, as likewise true 
and useful to mankind; and he there- 
fore wished all religions to be freely prac- 
tised throughout the Roman empire 1 But 
as he advanced in life Constantine made 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradu- 
ally came to regard Christianity as the only 
true and saving religion, and to consider 
all others as false and impious. Having 
adopted this view he now began to exhort 
his subjects to embrace Christianity, and at 
length lie proclaimed war against the an- 
cient superstitions. At what time this 
change in the views of the emperor took 
place, when he began to look upon all re- 
ligions but the Christian as false, cannot be 
determined. This however is certain, that 
the change in his views was first made mani- 
fest by his laws and edicts in the year 324, 
after the death of Licinius when he became 
sole emperor. 2 His purpose however of 
abolishing the ancient religion of the Ro- 
mans, and of tolerating only the Christian 
religion, he did not disclose till a little be- 
fore his death, when he published his edicts 
for pulling down the pagan temples and 
abolishing the sacrifices. 3 


1 This is evident from Eusebius, De Vita Constant. 
lib. i. cap. xxvii. In the commencement of the war 
with Maxentius, he was still at a loss to what god ho 
should trust himself and his affairs. He at length de- 
termined to honour that one God only whom his father 
had worshipped, and to show no reverence to the ancient 
Homan deities. The grounds on which he came to this 
decision were feeble ; namely, the good fortune of his 
father who adhered to this worship, and the ill fortune 
and lamentable end of Diocletian, Galcrius Maximian, 
and other emperors, who had worshipped the pagan 

) deities. And according to Eusebius ( De Vita Constant. 
lib. i. cap. xxviii.) he knew so little of the God of his 
father, that he prayed he might be able to know him. 
He was a deist of the lowest class, who considered the 
God of his father as a limited being, though more bene- 
volent and powerful than any of the Greek and Roman 
deities. This is manifest from his regulations in favour 
of the Christians, and from his laws tolerating the pagan 
j haruspices. Codex Theodos. lib. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 1,2; 

; and lib. xvi. tit. x. leg. 1. Compare Zosimus, lib. ii. 

1 p. 10, ed. Oxford, 1679, 8vo. See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Rob. Christ, p. 971, Ac. — Schl. 

2 Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. ii. cap. xx. and 
xliv. [In this year, 321, all those who, for their adher- 
ence to Christianity during the preceding persecution, 
had become exiles, or been sent to the mines, or been 
robbed of their property, were restored to their country, 
their liberty, and their possessions ; and the Christian 
temples were ordered to be rebuilt and enlarged. — Schl. 

3 See Gothofredus, Ad Codicem Theodos. tom. vl. 

part 1. p. 290, Ac. [The statement of Zosimus (lib. ii. 
p. 1041 is not to bo wholly rejected. lie says that after 
the death of Licinius a certain Egyptian came to Rome 
from Spain, and convinced the emperor of the truth of 

the Christian religion. No reason can be assigned why 

Zosimus should have fabricated such a story. This 

Egyptian was probably Hosius, the Bishop of Corduba, 

who was a native Egyptian and was then at the court 


ADVERSE EVENTS. 117 

8. That the emperor was sincere and not 
a dissembler in regard to his conversion to 
Christianity, no person can doubt who 
believes that men’s actions are an index of 
their real feelings. It is indeed true that 
Constantine’s life was not such as the pre- 
cepts of Christianity required; 8 and it is 
also true that he remained a catechumen all 
his life, and was received to full member- 
ship in the church by baptism at Nicome- 
dia, only a few days before his death. 4 * * * But 


of Constantine, very probably soliciting the restoration 
of the church goods which had been confiscated. At 
least it is expressly stated that the money destined for 
Africa was paid in consequence of his efforts. This 
conjecture is favoured by Baumgarten, Auszug der 
Kirchengcsch. vol. ii. p. 691. The later Greeks ascribe 
the emperor's conversion to a courtier named Euphra- 
tes; of whom, however, tho ancients make no mention. 
Theodoret ( Hist. Eccks. lib. i. cap. xvii.) ascribes it to 
the influence of Helena, his mother; but she was brought 
to embrace Christianity by her son, according to Euse- 
bius, De Vita Constant, lib. iii. cap. xlvii. Zosimus 
relates further that Constantine asked the pagan priests 
to absolve him from tho guilt of destroying Licinius, 
Kausta, and Crispus; and when they told him this wa9 
impossible, the Egyptian beforo mentioned undertook 
to show that the Christian religion offered the means 
of cleansing away ids guilt; and this it was which in- 
duced the emperor to embrace Christianity. There is 
perhaps some degree of truth in this story; perhaps 
Constantino did in fact, after the death of Licinius, 
first learn either from this Egyptian or from some 
others, that tho blood of Christ was expiatory for be- 
lievers therein. It is at least certain that in tho first 
years after his victory over Maxentius, ho had very in- 
correct ideas of Christ and of the Christian religion, as 
is manifest from his Rescript to Anulinus in Eusebius, 
Hist. 1 'levies lib x. cap. vii. See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Rel>. Christ, p. 976, Ac — Schl. [On the conversion 
of Constantine, see Bcugnot, Hist, de la Destruct. du 
Paganisme en Occident, Haris, 183. r >, tome i. p. 54, &c.; 
Milman’s Ilist. of Christ, vol. ii. p. 308, Ac.; Waddington’s 
Hist, ({f the Church, vol. i. p. 172, 3; Welsh’s Elements qf 
Ch. Hist. vol. i. p. 380, Ac.; and the first excursus or dis- 
sertation appended to tho excellent edition of Eusebius, 
De Vita Constant, by Ileinichen, Lips. 1830, 8vo. See 
also a tract by Hesse, entitled De Constantini Mag. 
C/iristinnisrno Politico , Jena, 1713, 4to. It is much 
doubted whether Constantino issued an edict for abol- 
ishing the heathen sacrifices .generally. Ho no doubt 
early forbade the celebration of such as were of an im- 
moral tendency, and forbore himself to take a part in 
the state sacrifices ; but no such edict as that referred’ to 
by Mosheim in the text is on record, and history shows 
that sacrifices continued to be offered up as formerly. 
See the whole subject of Constantine’s conduct towards 
his heathen subjects, and the question of this alleged 
edict in particular, fully discussed by Itlldiger in his 
valuable tract, De .Statu et Conditione Paganomm sub 
Imperatorihus Christ post Constantinum, Bros. 1825; 
and by Milman, in his Hist, qf Christ, vol. ii. p. 460, 
Ac R. 

3 He put to death his own son Crispus and his wife 
Kausta on a groundless suspicion ; and cut off his bro- 
ther-in-law Licinius and his unoffending son, contrary 
to Ills plighted word ; and was much addicted to pride 
and voluptuousness. — Schl. 

•t Eusebius, De Vita Constant,, lib. iv. cap. lxi. Ixii. 
Those who in reliance on more recent and dubious 
authorities, maintain that Constantine received Chris- 
tian baptism at Home in the year 324, and from the 
hands of Sylvester then the bishop of Home, do not at 
this day gain the assent of intelligent men, even in the 
Homan Catholic Church. See Noris, llistoria Dona , - 
fist, in ins Opp. tom. iv. p. 650; Mam&chius, Originet 
et Antiq. Christ, tom. ii. p. 232, Ac. [Valesius in his 
Notes on Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. iv. cap. lxi. 
where Eusebius relates that Constantine first received 
imposition of hands previous to his baptism a little 
before his death, infers that the emperor then first l>c* 
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neither of these is adequate proof that the 
emperor had not a general conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, or that he 
only feigned himself a Christian ; for in that 
age many persons deferred baptism till near 
the close of life, that they might pass into 
the other world altogether pure and unde- 
filed with sin; 1 and it is but too notorious 
that many persons who look upon the 
Christian religion as indubitably true and 
divine, yet in their lives violate its holy 
precepts. It is another question whether 
worldly motives might not have contributed 
in some degree to induce Constantine to 
prefer the Christian religion to the ancient 
Roman, and to all other religions, and to 
recommend the observance of it to his sub- 
jects. Indeed, it is no improbable conjec- 
ture that the emperor had discernment to 
see that Christianity possessed great effi- 
cacy, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen 
public authority and to bind citizens to 
their duty. 8 

9. The sign of the cross which Constan- 
tine most solemnly affirmed he saw in the 
heavens near mid-day, is a subject involved 
in the greatest obscurities and difficulties. 
It is however an easy thing to refute those 
who regard this prodigy as a cunning fic- 
tion of the emperor, or who rank it among 
fables; 8 and also those who refer the phe- 

oame a catechumen, because he then first received im- 
position of hands. But that Constantine, long before 
this time declared himself a Christian, and was ac- 
knowledged as such by the churches, is certain. It is 
also true that he had, for a long time, performed the re- 
ligious acts of an unbaptized Christian, that is, of a 
catechumen; for he attended public worship, fasted, 
prayed, observed the Christian sabbath, and the anni- 
versaries of the martyrs, and watched on the vigils of 
Easter, &c. &c. See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. 
Christ. p. 965, kc.-Mur. 

* See Buschlng’s Disput. de Procrastinatione Bap - 
tismi apud Veteres, ejusque Causis.— Schl. 

* See Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxvii. 

| * Hornbeek, Comment, ad Jiullam Urbani VIII. de 

j Imaginum Cultu, p. 182, &c. ; Oiselius, Thesaurus Nw- 
mism. Antiq. p. 463; Tollius, Preface to his French 
' translation of Longinus , and in his Notes on Lactan- 
! tius, De Mortib. Perse cut. cap. xlv,; Thomasius, Obsernat. 
Haltens. tom. i. p. 380; and others. [There is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the time when and the place where 
the emperor saw this cross. Some follow Eusebius ( De 
Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxviii.) and believe that he 
saw it while in Gaul, and when making preparations 
for the war with Maxentius. Others rely on the testi- 
mony of Lactantius ( De Mortib. Persecut. cap. xliv.) 
and believe that he saw the cross on the 26th day of 
October a. d. 312 [the day before the battle in which 
Maxentius was vanquished, near Rome]. So thought 
B&luze (see his Notes on this passage in Lactantius ), 
whom Pagi, Fabricius, and others have followed. The 
point is a difficult one to decide, and the brothers Bal- 
lerini ( Ob tern, ad Norisii Hist . Donatist. Opp. tom. iv. 
p. 662) woufd compromise it by supposing there were 
two appearances of the cross, both in dreams, the first 
in Gaul and the last in Italy; which is a miserable shift. 
Among those who regard the whole story as a fabrica- 
tion, some suppose it was a pious fraud, and others that 
it was a trick of state. The first supposition is most 
Improbable; for at the time the cross is said to have 
appeared to him, Constantine thought nothing about 
spreading the Christian religion, but only about van- 
quishing Maxentius. Besides, he was not then a Chris- 


nomenon to natural causes, ingeniously 
conjecturing that the form of a cross ap- 
peared in a solar halo, or in the moon ; 4 
and likewise those who ascribe the transac- 
tion to the power of God, who intended by 
a miracle to confirm the wavering faith of 
the emperor. 5 Now, these suppositions 

tian, and did not use the event for the advancement of 1 
Christianity, but for the animation of his troops. The 
other supposition has more probability; indeed, Liei- j 
nius once resorted to something like this, according to 
Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecut. cap. xlvi. But Con- j 
stantine solemnly averred the reality of this prodigy, 
and if he had been inclined to use artifice in order to 
enkindle courage in his soldiers, he would far more 
probably, as ins army was made up chiefly of barbarians 
and such as were not Christians (see Zosimus , lib. ii. 
p. 8G), havo represented Mars or some other of the 
vulgar deities as appearing to him. See Mosheim, 
Comment, de Reb. Christ p. 978, kc. — Schl. 

4 See Schmidt, Diss. de Luna in Cruce visa , Jena, 
1681, 4to; and Fabricius, Diss.de Cruce a Constantino 
visa, in his -Biblioth. Gr. vol. vi. cap. i. p. 8, &c. [This 
opinion also has its difficulties. Fabricius himself ad- 
mits that on his hypothesis the appearance of visible 
words in the air cannot be explained. And he resorts 
to a new exposition of the language of Eusebius for 
relief ; and behoves that the words, “ by this conquer," 
(tovtw vuca, hdc vince), were not actually seen, but 
that the sense of them was emblematically depicted in 
a crown of victory which appeared in the heavens. But 
(I) if the emperor intended to say this, he expressed 
himself very obscurely. (2) It is certain that Constan- 
tine did not intend to he so understood, for he caused 
the very words mentioned to he affixed to the standards 
( Labara ) of the legions, and to tho medals and other 
monuments of the event ; which he would not have 
done, had he not designed it should bo understood 
that these words were actually seen in the heavens. 
(3) All the ancient writers so understood the ac- 
count given by Eusebius. (4) Such a halo about the 
suri as that described by the emperor has never been 
seen by man. For lie did not see the sign or form 
of a real cross, but the Greek letter X inter- 
sected perpendicularly by the letter I\ thus P 
[Eusob. De Vita Constant. lib. i. sec. xxxi.] See Vj/ 
Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, p. 9H5. — Schl. [The 'I s 
general belief is that the emperor invented this mono- 
gram, and that it was only now seen or used for the 
first time. But an eminent Italian antiquarian, Buonar- 
ruoti.in his Osservazivni sopra alcttni Frammenti di Vasi 
Antichi , Flor. 1716, 4to, has given good reasons for be- 
lieving that this Eastern or Grecian monogram had 
been in frequent use among the Christians prior to the 
time of Constantine; and that he only borrowed it from 
them and adopted it as the imperial ensign. See also 
Aringhi, Roma subterranean vol. ii. p. 566. — R. 

a Eusebius alone ( De Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxviii. 

— xxxi.) among the writers of that ago gives us any 
account of tho vision of the cross ; though Lactantius 
(De Mort. Per sec. cap. xliv.) and others speak, of the 
dream in which Constantine was directed to use the 
sign of the cross. But if Eusebius* account he true, 
how happens it that no writer of that age, except 
Eusebius, says one word about the luminous cross in 
the heavens ? — Flow came it that Eusebius himself said 
notiiing about it in his Eccles. Hist, which was written 
twelve years after the event, and about the same length 
of time before his Life of Constantine t Why does he 
rely solely on the testimony of the emperor, and not 
even intimate that he ever heard of it from others; 
whereas, if true, many thousands must have been eye- 
witnesses of the fact? — What mean his suggestions 
that some may question the truth of the story, and hi« 
caution not to state anything as a matter of public 
notoriety, but to confine himself simply to the empe- 
ror’s private representation to himself ? — Again, if God 
intended to enlighten Constantine’s dark mind and 
show him the truth of Christianity, would he probably 
use for the purpose the enigma of a luminous cross, in 
preference to his inspired word or a direct and special 
revelation ? — Was there no tendency to encourage a 
superstitious veneration for the sign of the cross in such 
a miracle? — And can it be believed that Jesus Chris* 
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being rejected, the only conclusion which 
remains is, that Constantine saw in a dream 
while asleep the appearance of a cross, with 
the inscription “ By this conquer.” 1 Nor 
is this opinion unsupported by competent 
authorities of good credit. 2 

10. The happiness anticipated by the 
Christians from the edicts of. Constantine 
and Licinius was a little afterwards inter- 
rupted by Licinius, who waged war against 
his kinsman Constantine. Being vanquished 
in the year 314, he was quiet for about 
nine years. But in the year 324 this rest- 
less man again attacked Constantine, being 
urged on both by his own inclination and 
by the instigation of the pagan priests. 
That he might secure to himself a victory, 
he attached the pagans to his cause, by se- 
verely oppressing the Christians and putting 

actually appeared to the emperor in a vision, directing 
him to make an artificial cross and to roly upon that 
as his defence in the day of battlo ? — But how came the 
whole story of the luminous cross to be unknown to 
the Christian world for more than twenty-five years, 
and then to transpire only through a private conversa- 
tion between Eusebius and Constantine? — Is it not 
supposable that Eusebius may have misunderstood the 
account the emperor gave him of a singular halo about 
the sun which he saw, and of an affecting dream which 
he had the night after and which induced him to make 
the Laburum and use it as his standard ? — Such are 
the arguments against this hypothesis. — Mur. 

• Lactantius mentions only the dream : and the same 
is true of Sozomen, lib. i. cap. iii. ; and Rufinus, in his 
translation of the Eccles. Hist, of Eusebius; and like- 
wise of the author of the Chronicon Oriental e, p. 57. 
Indeed the appeal of Eusebius to the solemn attestation 
of the emperor ( De, Vita Constant , lib. i. cap. xxviii.), 
and the statement of Gelasius Cyziocnus ( Acta Con ci lii 
Meant, lib. i. cap. iv. in llarduin’s Concilia , tom i. p. 
351) that the whole story was accounted fabulous by 
the pagans, confirm the supposition that it was a mere 
dream. For the appeal of Eusebius would have been 
unnecessary, and the denial of its reality by the pagans 
would have been impossible, if the whole army of Con- 
stantine had been eye-witnesses of the event. — Schl. 
[On the whole of this much litigated question of the 
miracle of the luminous cross, see in favour of its 
reality Newman’s Essay on the Eccl/ j s. Miracles prefixed 
to his translation of Fleury, Oxf. 1842, p. 133, &c. and 
against the miraculous part, Mil man’s Hist, of Christ. 
vol. i p. 351, and Welsh's Elements of Ch. /list, vol i. 
p. 387. — ll. 

2 The writers who treat of Constantine the Great are 
carefully enumerated by Fabricius, Lux Salutaris Evan- 
; gelii Toti Orbi Exoriem, cap. xii. p. 260, &c. [The latest 
and by far the best (says Heeren, Ancient Hist. p. 475, 
ed. Bancroft, 1828) is, Leben Constantin des Grossen, 
byManso, Bresl. 1817.] Fabricius moreover (ibid. cap. 
xiii. p. 273, &c.) describes the laws of Constantino re- 
lating to religious matters under four heads. The same 
laws are treated of by Gothofredus, Adnot. ad Codicem 
Theodosianum ; and in a particular treatise by Fr. 
Baldwin, in his Comtantinus Magn. seu de Legibus 
Constantini Ecclesiast. et Civil, lib. ii. ed. 2d, by Gund- 
ling, Halle, 1727, 8vo. [The student will find a full 
discussion of the extent of Constantine’s laws in favour 
of Christianity in Kist, De Commutations quem Con- 
stantino Magno auctore , societas subiit Christiana. 

I Utrecht, 1818. See these several laws enumerated by 
Gieseler, Lehrbueh , &c sect. 56, and those against pa- 
ganism, in sec. 75, Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. pages 20 1 , 2, 
and pages 305, 6. 8ee also on Constantine’s esta- 
i blishment of Christianity, its extent and results, the 
valuable observations of Mllman, Hist, of Christ, vol. 
ii. p. 356; and especially pages 464—76; the 20th chap, 
j of Gibbon’s Decl. and Fall of the Rom. Emp.; and Jor- 
tin’s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. pages 1 22 — 138. — R. 


not a few of their bishops to death. 8 But 
his plans again failed. After several un- 
successful battles, ho was obliged to throw 
himself upon the mercy of the victor, who 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in 
the year 325. After his victory over Li- 
cinius, Constantine reigned sole emperor 
till his death; and by his plans, his enact- 
ments, his regulations, and his munificence, 
he endeavoured as much as possible to obli- 
terate gradually the ancient superstitions, 
and to establish Christian worship through- 
out the Roman empire. He had undoubtedly 
learned from the wars and the machinations 
of Licinius, that neither himself nor the 
Roman empire could remain secure while 
the ancient superstition continued preva- 
lent; and therefore from this time onward 
he openly opposed the pagan deities and 
their worship, as being prejudicial to the 
interests of the state. 

1 1 . After the death of Constantine, which 
happened in the year 337, his three surviv- 
ing sons, Constantine II. Constantius, and 
Constans, in accordance with his will, as- 
sumed the empire, and were all proclaimed 
Augusti and emperors by the Roman senate. 
There were still living two brothers of Con- 
stantine the Great, namely Constantius 
Dalinatius and Julius Constans, and they 
had several sons. But nearly all these were 
slain by the soldiers at the command of 
Constantino’s sons, who feared lest their 
thirst for power might lead them to make 
insurrections and disturb the common- 
wealth. 4 Only Gallus and Julian, sons of 
Julius Constans, escaped the massacre; 5 
and the latter of these afterwards became 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. viii. and DeVita 
Constant, lib. i. cap. xlix. Even Julian, than whom no 
one was more prejudiced against Constantine, could 
not but pronounce Licinius an infamous tyrant who 
was sunk in vices and crimes. See Julian’s Ctcsarcs , 
p 222, ed. Spanhcim. I would here observe, wlmt ap- 
pears to have been overlooked hitherto, that Aurelius 
Victor mentions this persecution of Licinius in his 
book De Ciesaribus, cap. xli. p. 445, ed Arntzenii, where 
he says : Licinio ne insontium quidem ac nobilium phi - 
losophorum servili more cruciatus adhibiti modumfecere. 
The philosophers whom Licinius is here said to have 
tortured were doubtless Christians, whom many from 
their slight acquaintance with our religion have mis- 
taken for a sect of philosophers. The commentators 
on Aurelius have left this passage untouched, which is 
apt to be the case with those who are intent only on 
the enlargement of grammatical knowledge derived 
from anoient writers. 

4 Mosheirn attributes this massacre equally to the 
three sons of Constantine, whereas almost all authors 
agree that neither young Constantine nor Constans bad 
any hand in it at all. — Macl. 

6 Because they were despised; Gallus, being richly, 
it was supposed would not live long ; and Julian, being 
but eight years old, created no fear. Some years after 
they were sent to a remote place in Cappadocia, where 
they were instructed in languages, the sciences, and 
gymnastics, being in a sense kept prisoners; and were 
at last designed for the clerical office, having been 
made lectors or readers. Ammianus Marcell. lib. xxil. 
cap. ix. — Sehl. 
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emperor. Constantine II. held Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain; but lost his life a.d. 340 
in a war with his brother Constantius. 
Constans at first governed only Illyricum, 
Italy, and Africa; but after the fall of his 
brother Constantine II. he annexed his pro- 
vinces to his empire, and thus became em- 
peror of all the West, until he lost his life 
a.d. 350 in the war with Magnentius, a 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Mag- 
nentius being subdued, the third brother, 
Constantius, who had before governed Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, in the year 353 became 
sole emperor, and governed the whole empire 
till the year 361, when he died. Neither 
of these brothers possessed the disposition 
or the discernment of their father ; yet they 
all pursued their father’s purpose of abolish- 
ing the ancient superstitions of the Romans 
and other pagans, and of propagating the 
Christian religion throughout the Roman 
empire. The thing itself was commendable 
and excellent, but in the means employed 
there was much that was censurable. 1 

12. The cause of Christianity, which had 
been thus nourishing and prosperous, re- 
ceived immense inj ury and seemed on the 
brink of ruin, when Julian, the son of 
Julius Constans, brother of Constantine 
the Great, now the only surviving branch 
of the Constantinian family, after a success- 
ful campaign in Gaul, a.d. 360, was hailed 
emperor by his soldiers, and on the death 
of Constantius a.d. 361 obtained possession 
of the whole empire. For Julian, though 
educated in the Christian religion, yet in- 
fluenced partly by hatred of the Constan- 
tinian family, which had murdered his 
father, brother, and all his relatives, and 
partly by the artifices of the Platonic phi- 
losopliers, who deceived this credulous and 
vainglorious prince with fictitious miracles 
and prophecies, apostatized from Chris- 
tianity to paganism, and laboured to restore 
idolatry, now ready to become extinct, to 
its former splendour. Julian seemed to 
abhor all violent measures, and to give full 
liberty to his subjects of choosing their 
religion, and of worshipping God in the 
manner they pleased ; but at the same time 

1 Coercive measures were adopted which only made 
nominal Christians. A law was enacted in the year 
342 , that all the heathen temples should be shut up, and 
that no person should be allowed to go near them. A 11 
sacrifices and all consultations of the oracles and 
soothsayers were prohibited, on pain of death and con. 
fiscation of property; and the provincial magistrates 
were threatened with the same penalties if they were 
dilatory in punishing transgressors of the law. This 
was to compel the conscience and not to convince it. 
The history of these emperors may be found in the 

Universal History, and in Le Beau, Histoire du Bus 

Empire . — Schl. [See also Gibbon’s Heel, and Fall , &c. 
in the new and best edition, by Milman, Lond. 1838, 
and 2d edition, 1845. The best edition of Le Beau is 
by Saint-Martin, Paris, 1824-36, in 21 vols. 8vo. — R. 


be artfully and dexterously cut the sinews 
of the Christian cause, by abrogating the 
privileges granted to this ijeligion and to 
its ministers, by shutting up the Christian 
schools in which philosophy and the liberal 
arts were taught, by not only tolerating 
but even encouraging and animating all 
sectarians, by writing books against the 
Christians, and in other ways. lie likewise 
had many projects in contemplation; and 
would doubtless have done immense harm 
to Christianity, if he had returned victorious 
from the Persian wa* which he undertook 
directly after he came to the throne. But 
in this war, which was both undertaken and 
carried <ou with little discretion, he fell by 
a wound received in battle a.d. 363, when 
he had just entered the thirty-second year 
of his age, and after reigning sole emperor 
only twenty months from the death of 
Constantius. 2 

13. Those who rank Julian among the 
greatest heroes the world has produced, 
nay, place him the first of all who ever 
fdled a throne, which many, and even per- 
sons of learning and discernment, 3 at this 

2 Sec, besides Tilleinorit [tlie Universal History ; Le 
Beau, Histoire du Bas Empire , tome iii. liv. xii. — xiv.] 
and other common writers, the accurately written work 
of Bletterie, Vie de Julien , Paris, 1734, 8vo; the Lift 
and Character of Julian the Apostate , illustrated in 
Seven Dissertations, by Pcs Vceux, Dublin, 1740. 8vo; 
Spanheim, Preface and Notes to tho Works of Julian, 
Lips. 1699, fol. ; and Fabricius, Lux Salutaris Evan - 
gelii, cap. xiv. p. 294, See. [See Ncandcr, Uber Kayser 
Julkmus und sein Zei tatter, Hamb. 1812, 8vo. — Slur. 
[To these works should by all moans be added Milrnan’s 
Hist, of Christ, who devotes chapter vi. in vol. iii. to 
Julian and bis reign. Sec also his edition of Gibbon's 
Decl. and Fall , &c. vol. iv. chaps, xxii. xxiii. and xxiv. 
and Beugnot, Hist.de la Destruct. du Fagan, en Occi- 
dent, vol. i. livr. iii. where three chapters aro occupied 
with Julian, p. 177—220.—/?. 

8 Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, livr. xxiv. chap. x. 
says : 11 n'y a point eu apres lui de prince plus digne de 
gounerner aes homines. [To form a correct judgment 
of Julian, it is necessary cursorily to survey the history 
of his life. lie was born A.n. 331, and lost his mother 
Basilina the same year, and his father, Julius Constan- 
tins, a few years after. Mardonius, a eunuch, and 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, were his first instruct- 
ors. When Callus was made a Caesar, Julian obtained 
permission to come to Constantinople, where he at- 
tended the public schools ; then he went to Bithynia, 
everywhere attaching himself to the most noted teach- 
ers. At Pergamus he became acquainted with /Edesius, 
an aged Platonic philosopher, and heard his scholars, 
Eusebius and Chrysanthes, as also Maximus of Ephesus, 
who initiated 1dm in theurgia, brought him to aposta- 
tize from Christianity, and presaged his elevation to 
the throne. Tk is change in his religion he was obliged 
to conceal fron* Constantius and Gallus. Julian there- 
fore devoted himself to a monastic life, assumed the 
tonsure, and became a public reader in the church at 
Nicomedia. In tho year 354, after the death of Gallus, 
he was deprived of his liberty and carried to Milan. 
After being in custody there seven months, he obtained 
by the intercession of the empress Eusebia a release, 
and liberty to travel into Greece, where he applied him- 
self, at Athens, to the sciences and to eloquence, and 
became acquainted with Basil and Gregory of Nazian- 
zen. In the year 355 he was proclaimed Caesar, ami 
had Gaul, Spain, and Britain entrusted to him. But 
Constantius greatly limited his power, and nominated 
not only the military commanders there, but also the 
officers of Julian’s court, who were to keep strict watch 
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day do, must either be so blinded by pre- 
j udice as not to see the truth, or they must 
have never read attentively Julian’s writings 
which still remain, or lastly they do not 
know what constitutes true greatness and 


over him. Julian performed somo successful cam- 
paigns in Gaul, which procured him tho affections not 
only of the soldiery, but of all the Gallic subjects. This 
awakened the jealousy of Constantius, who, under 
pretext of the Persian war, recalled a great part of the 
troops from Gaul. In tho spring of 300, the soldiers 
proclaimed Julian Augustus, and compelled him to 
assume that dignity. A reconciliation was attempted 
in vain. Constantius insisted that Julian should re- 
sign. Julian prosecuted the German war successfully, 
and alter vanquishing the Germans, whom Constantius 
had excited against him, and subduing Illyria and 
Italy, lie marched unencumbered against Constantius, 
who came forward to meet him, but was taken sick on 
the way, and died in Cilicia. Julian now took quiet 
possession of the whole Roman empire, and caused 
Constantius to be honourably buried. During the 
Illyrian campaign, in tho year 301, he publicly sacri- 
ficed to the gods ; and after the death of Constantius, 
he let it be distinctly known that it was his purpose to 
reinstate idolatrous worship. But as tio was aware of 
the ill consequences which formerly resulted from 
direct persecution, and coveted the reputation of being 
magnanimous and benevolent; and as in prospect of 
his Persian campaign he stood in fear of the numerous 
body of Christians, he endeavoured to assail and to 
undermine them by artifice. For this purposo he 
adopted the following measures: — First, he endeavoured 
to reform the pagan idolatry, and to introduce improve- 
ments in it derived from the Christian worship. With 
this view he attended to his olheial duties as Pontifex 
Maximus, offered sacrifices daily in his palace and 
garden, attended the public sacrifices on all the pagan 
festivals, and officiated personally even in the meanest 
service. He re-established the public sacrifices of the 
cities and provinces. Where there were no temples, or 
where the destroyers of the ancient temples could not 
be found, he erected temples at his own cost, and gave 
j to the idolatrous priests high rank and large revenues. 

( As ho had been converted to paganism by philosophers 
| of the new Platonic school, and who were willing to 
j borrow from Christianity, henco originated many 
; burdensome ceremonies of worship, together with a 
I considerable apeing of Christian institutions. He was 
strenuous for the virtuous behaviour of the priests ; and 
| he forbade their going to theatres, or having much in- 
tercourse with those in civil authority. He wished to 
place the reading of useful books, giving public exhor- 
tations, and taking care of the poor, the sick, and. 
funerals, on the same footing as they were among the 
Christians ; and ho required that tho priests in many 
places should annually he supplied with corn, and wine, 
and money, whioh they were to distribute to the poor. 
Secondly, ho encouraged and extended tho internal 
divisions among the Christians ; for ho restored all 
silenced and ejected teachers, and required that such 
parties as had been laid under eoclesiastical censures 
should be reinstated in their privileges, lie wrote 
letters to the most noted and most restless heretics, and 
encouraged them to disseminate their doctrines. He 
allowed the leading members of the different parties to 
come to him, and under colour of attempting to recon- 
cile their differences, he inflamed them more against 
each other. Thirdly, he deprived the clergy of tho 
franchises and permanent incomes which they had 
enjoyed under the former emperors, especially of their 
exemption from burdensome civil duties, and of the 
distribution of corn to the churches from the emperor’s 
storehouses; and he compelled the monks and the 
ministers of religion, by force, to perform military 
duty. Fourthly, he excluded the Christians from all 
promotions, and in terms of bitter sarcasm forbade 
their access to the public schools, their studying the 
Greek authors and sciences, and their practising physic. 
Fifthly, he commanded the idolatrous temples, images, 
and altars, to be rebuilt at tho cost of those who had 
pulled them down. Sixthly, acts of violence done by 
pagans to Christians, he either did not punish at all, or 
punished very slightly; but on tho contrary, every 
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excellence. If we set aside genius, — which, 
however, as his writings show, in him was 
not above mediocrity, — military courage, 
love of learning, acquaintance with that 
fanatical and vain philosophy called modern 
Platonism, and lastly patience of labour, 
all that remains in Julian was certainly 
little and unworthy of commendation. His 
excellences were counterbalanced by very 
great defects ; first, a monstrous and almost 
anile superstition, the surest indication of a 
little mind; then a puerile pursuit of ap- 
plause and vulgar popularity, extreme 
credulity and instability, a disposition to 
use dissimulation and artifice; and finally, 
ignorance of solid and sound philosophy. 
I will grant that in some respects he was 
superior to the sons of Constantine the 
Great, but in many respects he was inferior 
to Constantine himself, whom he censures 
so immoderately. 

14. As Julian affected to appear unwill- 
ing to trouble any of his subjects on account 
of their religion and opposed to no sect 
whatever, he showed so much indulgence 
to the Jews as to give them liberty to 
| rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews 
commenced the work, but were obliged to 
desist before even the foundations were laid. 
For balls of fire issued from the ground, 
accompanied with a great explosion and a 
tremendous earthquake, which dispersed 
both the materials which were collected and 
the workmen. The fact itself is abundantly 
attested, 1 though the Christians, as often 


tumult among Christians was punished most severely. 
Seventhly, ho connected idolatry with all solemn trans- 
actions, and with the manifestations of respect due to 
himself. The soldiers, for imtanco, when extraordinary 
gratuities wero presented them, must strew incense 
upon an altar ; and to all the publicly exhibited pictures 
of the emperor, idolatrous deities were attached. 
Eighthly, he ridiculed tho Christians and their worship 
scornfully, and wrote books in confutation of their 
doctrines. His work against Christianity, which was 
composed in the year 363, and in part during his Per- 
sian campaign, is lost. Indeed the Marquis d’Argens, 
in his Defense, du Paganistne par l' Empereur J alien, 
en Grec et Franqois, avec des Dissertations et Notes, 
Berlin, 1764, 8vo, has endeavoured to recover this work 
by means of the. confutation of it by Cyril; but the 
recovery is very incomplete. Yet these remains of it 
show that the book was more likely to injure Chris- 
tianity by the style in which it was written, and by the 
perversion of scripture, than by either tho strength or 
the originality of its arguments and objections. Ninth 
and lastly, the emperor showed much partiality to the 
Jews, and allowed them to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 
salem, in order to confute by facts the prediction of 
Christ Immediately after there were banishments, 
tortures, and executions of Christians, under pretence 
that they had stiowed themselves refractory against the 
commands of tho emperor ; and there were many, 
especially in the eastern provinces, who becanle apos- 
tates. Yet there wero not wanting resolute confessors 
of tho Christian religion. See Baumgarten's Auszug 
der Kirchengesch . vol. it. pages 763, 780, 792, &c. — Sc hi. 

I See Fabrlcius, Lux Salutaris Eoangelii, p. 124, 
where the testimonies are collected. See also the acute 
Moyle, Posthumous Works, p. 101, &o. [The principal 
authorities cited by F&bricius are, Chrysostom, Ilorrvl. 
v. ado. Juditos, and elsewhere ; Ammianus Marcoll. lib. 
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happens in such cases, appear to have 
inconsiderately amplified it with some ad- 
ditional miracles. As to the causes which 
produced the event, there is room for debate, 
and there is debate. All, however, who 
weigh the subject with an impartial mind 
will easily perceive that they must join 
with those who ascribe the phenomenon to 
the omnipotent will of God; and that they 
who choose to ascribe it to natural causes 
or to artifice and fraud, offer no objections 
which are insurmountable. 1 

15. The soldiers elected Jovian to suc- 
ceed Julian. He died in the year 364, after 
reigning seven months, and therefore ac- 
complished but little. 3 The other emperors 

xxiii. cap. i. ; Gregory Naz. Ornt. iv.; Ambrose, Ep. 
40. (al. 29, written a.d. 388.) Socrates, II. E. lib. iii. 
cap. xx.; Sozomen, //. E. lib. v. cap. xxi.; Theodorct, 
II. E. lib. iii. cap. xx. ; Rufinus, H. E. lib. i. cap. 
xxxvii. ; Philostorgius, H. E. lib. vii. cap. ix. — xiv.; 
Hist. Eccles. Tripart ita,lib. vi. cap. xliii.; Nicephorus, 
lib. x. cap. xxxii.; Zonaras, lib. xiii. cap. xii.; Rabbi 
David Gantz, Zemach David, pt. ii. p. 30; Rabbi Geda- 
liah, Schalschelet Hakkahala, p. 109; Lardner ( Collec- 
tion of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies , vol. iv. pages 
57—71, ed. London. 1707), maintains the whole story to 
bo false. His chief arguments are, that Julian only 
purposed to rebuild the templo after his Persian expe- 
dition; that lie needed all his resources for that expedi- 
tion; the silenco of some of the fathers, living near the 
time; and the decorations of the story by others of 
them. But these arguments seem wholly insufficient 
against the explicit testimony of so many credible wit- 
nesses, Christians and pagans, and several of them con- 
temporary with the event. — Mur. 

1 Basnage, in his Hist, des Juifs , tome iv. p. 1257, &c. 
contests the reality of this miracle. Against him ap- 
peared Cuperus, in his Epistoke , p. 400, edited by Bayer. 
Recently, Bp. Warburton has maintained the reality of 
the miracle, with an excess of ingenuity. In an appro- 
priate treatise, entitled: Julian , or a Discourse concern- 
ing the earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated 
that emperor's attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- 
lem; London, 1750, 8vo. [See notes of Guizot and 
Milmati to tho latter's edition of Gibbon’s I)ecl. and 
Fall, &c. vol. iv. pages 100, 1, referring this pheno- 
menon to natural causes; and Waddington’s Hist, of 
the Church, vol. i. pages 220 — 9, on the other side. — It. 

2 See Bletterie, Vie de Jo men, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1748, 
in which work he completes the history of Julian, and 
gives a French translation of some of Julian’s writings. 

The following notices are worth inserting : — Both 
uring the lifetime of Julian, and after his death, when 
the soldiers made him emperor, Jovian openly declared 
himself on the side of Christianity; for when Julian 
gave orders to all the military officers who were Chris- 
tians either to quit the army or renounce their religion, 
Jovian chose to relinquish his office. Yet Julian would 
not release him, but gave him promotion during the 
Persian war. When chosen emperor, Jovian would 
not accept the office until the army had declared them- 
selves in favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 
Antioch he repealed all the laws of Julian adverse to 
Christianity ( Rufinus , lib. xi. cap i. and Sozomen, lib. 
vi. cap. iii.;, and wrote to all the provincial governors, 
commanding them to take diligent care that the Chris- 
tians should not be disturbed in their public assemblies. 
He restored to tho churches, the clergy, and to widows, 
all the franchises and privileges which had been granted 
them by Constantine and his sons, but wiiich Julian 
had taken from them. He likewise restored the use of 
the Labarum, or the standard with a cross, and he com- 
pelled one Magnus to rebuild the church of Berytus at 
™ own cost, he having commanded it to be demolished, 
rreodoret, lib. iv. cap. xix. In regard to the religious 
controversies of that day, he joined with the orthodox 
against the Arians, and he treated Athanasius with pe- 
culiar respect. See Baumgarten’s A'Jbszugder Kirchsn- 
historie , vol, ii. p. 805, and the Universal Hht.— Schl. 


[Part i. 

of this century, who reigned after Jovian, 
were Valentiman I. [in the West, from a.d. 
364 — 375, with] Yalens [in the East, from 
a.d! 364 — 378], then Gratian [in the West, 
a.d. 375 — 383, with] Valentinian II. [also 
in the West, a.d. 375 — 392, and] Theodosius 
the Great [in the East, a.d. 379 — 395], 
Ilonorius [in the West, a.d. 395 — 423], 
with Areadius [in the East, a.d. 395 — 
408]. All these were Christians, and did 
much to advance the religion they professed. 
They all endeavoured, though not with 
equal zeal, to extirpate wholly the pagan 
religion. In this particular, Theodosius the 
Great, the last emperor of this century [in 
the East, except Areadius,] exceeded all 
the rest. lie came to the throne a.d. 389, 
and died a.d. 395; and during his whole 
life he did all he could to extirpate idolatry 
throughout the provinces of the empire, and 
enacted severe laws against its adherents. 
The same design was prosecuted by his sons 
Areadius and Ilonorius; so that, in the 
close of this century, the ancient supersti- 
tions were ready to expire, and had lost all 
their credit. 3 

16. Yet this severity of the government 
could not prevent the existence of some 
pagan temples and ceremonies, especially 
in the remoter provinces. Indeed, these 
rigorous laws against the worshippers of the 
pagan deities seemed to have been aimed 
rather against the common people than 

I against persons of rank and distinction; for 
it appears, that during the reign of Theo- 
dosius, as well as after his death, individuals 
filled the highest offices, and continued in 
them till old ago, who are known to have 
been averse from Christianity and attached to 
paganism. Of this Libanius is an example, 
who was very hostile to the Christians, and 
yet was made praefect of the praetorian 
guards by Theodosius himself. Perhaps 
greater indulgence was shown to philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and military comman- 
ders, than to other people, on account of 
their supposed usefulness to the common- 
wealth. 

17. Yet these very rhetoricians and phi- 
losophers, whose schools were supposed to 
he so profitable to the community, exhausted 
all their ingenuity, both before the days of 
Constantine the Great and afterwarcis, to 
arrest the progress of Christianity. In the 
beginning of this century, Hierocles, the 
great ornament of the Platonic school, com- 
posed two books against the Christians, in 


3 See the laws of these emperors in favour of the 
Christian religion, and against the professors and friends 
of the ancient religion, in the Codex Theodosiantu , tom. 
vi. and Peter and Jerome Ballerini, Diss. i. in Zenonem 
Veronensem , p. 45, &c. Verona, 1739, foL 
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which he had the audacity to compare our 
Saviour with Apollonius Tyanaeus, and for 
which he was chastised by Eusebius [of 
Caesarea], in a tract written expressly 
.against him. 1 Lactantius speaks of anot her 
philosopher who endeavoured to convince 
the Christians thev were in error, but his 
name is not mentioned. 2 After the reign 
of Constantine the Great, Julian wrote a 
large volume against tiie Christians; and 
Hi menus 3 and Libanius, 4 in their public 
declamations, and Eunapius, in his lives of 
the philosophers, 8 zealously decried the 


I l Ilieroclcs, who flourished about a.d. 303, w as go- 
vernor of Bithynia, and afterwards prefect of Egypt. 

; He was a zealous persecutor of the Christians, and 
wielded both the sword and the pen against them. His 
I character and his two books addressed to the Chris- 
tians, are thus described by Lactantius, Imtitut. Di- 
! vinar. lib. v. cap. ii. iii. : “ Ho was one of the judges, 
and was the principal author of the persecution [under 
Diocletian]. But not content with this crime, he also 
attacked with his pen the peoplo he persecuted, for he 
composed two books— not against the Christians, lest 
he should seem to address them as an enemy — but to 
the Christians, that he might appear friendly to them, 
and anxious for their good. In these books he endea- 
vours to pfove the falsehood of the scriptures, by mak- 
ing them appear full of contradictions." — “ He affirms 
that Christ was outlawed by the Jews, and that he after- 
wards collected a company of nine hundred banditti, 
and became a robber.’’— “ Also, wishing to overthrow 
his miracles (which he does not pretend to deny), he 
attempts to show that Apollonius had performed as 
great, and even greater." — “ Having poured out such 
crudities, and having laboured utterly to extirpate the 
truth, he lias the temerity to entitle his nefarious books, 

* which are hostile to God ((f) (KakqOeis), devoted to the 
truth.” — Eusebius, Liber contra Hieroclem, Gr. and Lat. 
subjoined to his Demonstrate Evangelica , cd. Paris, 
1628. — See Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. and Bayle, Dic- 
tion. II if tor. ctCrit. art. Hierocles (2d.) — Mur. 

\ 2 Lactantius, Inst > tut- Divinar. lib. v. cap. ii. 

! 3 See Photius, Biblioth. cod. clxv. p. 355. [The works 

of Ilirnerius are lost. — Mur. 

4 Libanius, the sophist, was born at Antioch about 
A.n. 314, and lived probably till about the end of the 
century. He taught rhetoric and declamation at Nice, 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and Antioch. The 
emperor Julian, when young, was forbidden to attend 
the school of Libanius ; but ho obtained and read his 
writings, and made them his model as to style. When 
Julian came to the throne ho offered Libanius a public 
office, which the sophist proudly refused. Libanius was 
an inflated, pedantic man, full of himself, yet indepen- 
dent in his feelings, and free in the expression of his 
opinions. He was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous 
advocate for religious toleration. His numerous writ- 

' ings still remain, consisting of a prolix Life of himself, 
a large number of eulogies and declamations, and more 
than a thousand letters. They seldom contain either 
profound or original thought, or display research, but 
they are of some use to throw light on the times in 
which he lived. They were published, Gr. and Lat. 
vol. i. Paris, 1666, and vol. ii. by Morell, 1627, fol. 
The most complete edition of his epistles is by Wolf, 
A msterdam, 1 738, fol. A volume, containing seventeen 
of his declamations, was published at Venice, 1755. — 
See his Life written by himself in his Works, vol. ii. pages 
1 — 84 ; Eunapius, Fitte Philos. et Sophistai'um, p.130, &c.; 
Tillemont, Hist. desEmper. tome iv. p. 571, &c ; Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth . Gr. tom. vii. pages 376—414 ; Lardner, 
Heathen Testimonies, \o\.iv.]?a,ge$l'27— 163; and Gibbon, 
Decl. and Fall, chap, xxi v.—Mur. [See his life, in 
Smith’s Diet, qf Gr. and Rom.Biog. vol. ii. p. 774 — R. 

5 See Eunapius, Lives of Maesius , Maximus , &c. 
Eunapius also wrote a chronicle, to which he frequently 
refers in his Lives qf the Sophists, the first edition of 
which is full of reproaches against the Christians and 
Constantino the Great; the second edition is more 


Christian religion; yet not one of these 
persons was punished for the licentiousness 
of his tongue or of his pen. 

18. How much these sophists or philoso- 
phers, who were full of the pride of ima- 
ginary knowledge and of hatred to the 
Christian name, injured the cause of Chris- 
tianity in this century, appears from many 
examples, and especially from the apostacy 
of Julian, who was seduced by such men. 
Among those who wished to appear wise, 
and to take moderate ground, many were 
induced by their arguments and explana- 
tions to devise a kind of religion, interme- 
diate between the old superstition and 
Christianity, and to imagine that Christ 
had enjoined the very same things which 
had long been represented by the pagan 
priests under the envelope ol their cere- 
monies and fables. Of these views were 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a very prudent and 
discreet man, 6 Chalcidius, a philosopher, 7 
Themistius, a very celebrated orator, 8 and 

temperate. Both editions were extant in the time of 
Photius; sec his Biblioth. codex lxxvii. — Sr hi. 

o Ammianus Marcellinus, a celebrated Latin histo- 
rian of Grecian extract, was a soldier for at least 
twenty years, from a.i> 350 onwards, and served in the 
honourable corps called Frotectores Domestici. On 
retiring from military life he fixed his residence at 
Rome, where he lived perhaps till the end of the cen- 
tury. There it was ho composed his faithful and 
valuable history. The work originally consisted of 
thirty-one hooks, and gave the Roman history from the 
accession of Nerva (where Suetonius ends), to the death 
of Valens. The first thirteen books, which must have 
been very concise, are lost. The last eighteen, which are 
more full, include the period from a.d. 353—378. The 
stylo is harsh and unpolished, and sometimes difficult, 
but the fidelity and accuracy of the narration render the 
work highly valuable. Marcellinus was probably a real 
pagan, but he was not a bigot, and he was willing to 
give every one his due according to his liest judgment. 
The best editions of his work are that of Valcsius, re- 
published byGronovius,Leyden,l693, and that of Ernesti, 
Lips. 1775. See Bayle, Dictionnaire , art. Marcellin . — 
Mur. [Gibbon gives him a high character for accuracy 
and impartiality. — Decl. and Fall, &c. vol. iv. pages 389 
and 406. He observes that Marcellinus was the last sub- 
ject of Rome who composed a profane history in Latin. 
Seo his life, in Smith, ubi supra, vol. i. p. 142. — It. 

7 Chalcidius, a philosopher of the fourth century, wa$ 
author of a Latin translation of the Timceus of Plato, 
and of a commentary on it, which were published by 
Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 4to. Moslieim’s opinion of 
his religious faith is farther developed in his Diss. de 
turbata per Jtecentiores Platonicos Ecclesia, sec. xxxi. 
and in his notes on Cudworth’s Intellectual System , 
vol. i. p. 732, &c. Fabricius (in his notes on Chalci- 
dius, passim, and in his Biblioth. Latina, lib. iii. cap. 
vii. p. 557, &c.) and some others hold that Chalcidius 
was a pagan.— Brucker ( Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. iii. p. 
472, &c.) makes him a Christian, though infected with 
the new Platonism of his age.— Mur. 

8 Themistius, a Greek philosopher of Faphlagonia, 
called Euplirades (the line speaker) from his eloquent 
and commanding delivery, was made a Roman senator, 
and enjoyed the favour of Constantius, Julian, and the 
succeeding emperors, down to Theodosius the Great, 
who made him prefect of Constantinople, and appointed 
him tutor to his son Arcadius. He wrote when young 
some commentaries on Aristotle, fragments of which 
are still extant, and thirty-three Orations. His works 
arc best edited by Harduin, Paris, 1684, fol« He was a 
strenuous advocate for the free toleration of all reli- 
gions, as being all good and tending to the same result 
by different ways. Concerning him and his religious 
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others, -who conceived that both religions 
were in unison as to all the more important 
points, if they were rightly understood ; 
and therefore held, that Christ was neither 
to be contemned nor to be honoured, to the 
exclusion of the pagan deities. 1 

19. As Constantine the Great and his 
sons and successors took much pains to en- 
large the Christian Church, it is not strange 
that many nations, before barbarous and 
uncivilized, became subject to Christ. 2 
Many circumstances make it probable that 
the light of Christianity cast some of its 
rays into both Armenias, the Greater and 
the Less, soon after the establishment of 
the Christian church. 3 But the Armenian 
church first received due organization and 
firm establishment in this century, near the 
beginning of which, Gregory, the son of 
Anax, commonly called the Illuminator, 
[Quo tv) pot'], because he dispelled the mists 
of superstition which beclouded the minds 
of the Armenians, first persuaded some 
private individuals, and afterwards Tiri- 
dates, the king of the Armenians, as well 
as his nobles, to embrace and observe the 
Christian religion. lie was therefore or- 
dained the first bishop of Armenia by 
Leontius, bishop of Cappadocia, and gra- 
dually diffused the principles of Christianity 
throughout that country. 4 

20. In the middle of this century, one 
Frumentius proceeded from Egypt, into the 
neighbouring country of Abyssinia or Ethio- 
pia, the inhabitants of which were called j 
Auxumitae, from their capital city Auxuma, ! 
and baptized both the king of the country 


views, see Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Philos. tom. ii. p. 481, 
Ac. — Mur. 

1 This favourite opinion Mosheim defends more at 
length in his Dixs. de turbala per He cent i ores Pint on i cos 
Eccksia, sec. xxx. xxxi. xxxii. ; among his Dissert, 
ad Hist. Ecdes. pertinentes , vol. i. pages 85— 216, 
Altona, 1733. — But it does not seem necessary to adopt 
this hypothesis, winch has but slender support from 
argument, because the Eclectic or new Platonic philo- 
sophy might easily lead its votaries to speak in terms of 
moderation, and even of commendation of the Christian 
religion, especially in an age when it prevailed almost 
universally, and was the religion of tho state and of the 
imperial court. — Mur. 

2 Gaudentius, Vita Philastrii, sec. Hi.; riiilastrius, De 
Hares. Prsef. p. 5, ed. Fabricii; Socrates, hist. Eccles 
lib. i. cap. xix. ; Georgius Cedrenus, Chronograph, p 
231, ed. Paris ; and others. 

3 For Eusebius ( Hist . Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xlvi.) in* 
forms us that Dionysius of Alexandria, about the year 
260, “ wrote concerning penance to the brethren of 
Armenia, over whom Meruzanes was bishop;” and, 
according to the Acta Martyrum , some Armenians 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Decius, 
(a.d. 253) and Diocletian (a.d. 304). — Schl. 

< See Narratio de liehus Armenia ?, in Combefis, Aur~ 
tarium liiblioth. Patr. Grtecor. tom. ii. p. 287, Ac. ; l.e 
Quien, Orient Christ, tom. i. pages 419 and 1356; Schro- 
der, Thesaur. Lingua Annemc<e,j>. 149, Ac. [Sozomen, 
Hitt. Eccles. ii. 8; Moses Choronensis, Hist. Armenica , 
lib. iii. ed. Whistoni, Load. 1736, 4to, p. 256, Ac. ; Mar- 
tin, Mem. Hist, et Geogr. sur V Arinenie, Paris, 1818, 
Hvo. — Mur. 


and very many of the nobles. Afterwards 
returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by 
St. Athanasius, first bishop of the Auxu- 
mitac. From this circumstance the Ethiopic 
church, even to this day, is dependent on 
that of Alexandria, and receives its bishop 
from it. 5 In Iberia, a province of Asia 
which is now called Georgia, a Christian 
woman who had been carried captive into 
that country, partly by the sanctity of her j 
life and partly by miracles, induced the j 
king and his queen to renounce idolatry 
and embrace Christ, and also to send for 
priests from Constantinople, from whom 
they and their people might gain a fuller 
and more accurate knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. 6 

21. A part of the Goths inhabiting 
Thrace, Moesia, and Dacia (now the north- 
east part of Itumelia, with Bulgaria and 
Walachia on the Danube), had embraced 
Christianity before the commencement of 
this century, 7 and Theophilus, their bishop, 
was present at the Nicene council. 8 Con- 
stantine the Great, after having vanquished ' 
them and the Samaritans, induced great 
numbers of them to become Christians. 9 
But still a large part of the nation remained 
estranged from Christ until the time of the \ 
emperor Valens, who permitted them to ! 
pass the river Ister [or Danube], and to 
inhabit Dacia, Moesia, and Thrace, on con- 
dition that they would be subject to the 
Roman laws and would embrace Christian- 
ity, to which condition their king Fritigern 
consented. 10 The bishop of the Goths 
inhabiting Moesia in this century was the 
much celebrated Ulphilas, who, among 
other laudable deeds, gave his countrymen 
an alphabet of his own invention, and 
translated the bible for them into the 
Gothic language. 11 

6 Athanasius, Apologia ad Constantium , Opp. tom. i. 

pt. ii. p. 315, ed. Benedict; Socrates, Ilist. Eccles. Jib. i. j 
cap. xlix.; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxiv.; ' 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxiii. ; Ludolf, 
Comment, ad Hist. AEthiopic. p. 281, ; Lobo, Voyage 
cT Abissinie , tome ii. p. 13, Ac. ; Fontaninns, Hist. 
lAterar. Aquileia ?, p. 174. [Bruce’s Travels in Abys- | 
sinia, Edin. 1804, vol. v. p. 4, Ac. ; and vol vil. p. 73, j 
Ac. — Mur. I 

0 Ruflmts, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. x. ; Sozomen, Hist. 
Ecdes. lib. ii. cap. vii ; Le Quien, Orient Christ, tom. j 
i. p. 1333, Ac. [Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. i. cap. xxiv. 
—M ur. 

7 Philostorgius, Hist. Ecdes. lib. ii. cap. v. — Schl. 

8 Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. i. p. 319. — Schl. 

9 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xviii. 

10 Socrates, Hist. Ecdes. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii.; Le Quien, : 

Orient Christ, tom. i. p. 1242; Benzel, Pra\f. ad in. j 
Emngelia Gothica (ascribed to Ulphilas), cap. v. p. I 
18, Ac. ed. Oxon. 1750, 4to. j 

11 Mascovius, Hist. German, tom. i. p. 317; tom. ii j 
Note, p. 49; Acta Sanctor. March, vol. iii. p. 619; 
Benzel, ubi supra, cap. vili. p. xxx. [ Zahn, Em- J 
leitung in Ulfilas Bibelubersetzuvg, p. iv. &c. ed. i 
Weissenfels, 1805, 4to, where is condensed all that i# 
stated of Ulphilas and his translation by the ancients. I 
viz. Fhilostorjtius, H.E. Hb. ii. cap. v.; Socrates, H.E. 
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22. In the European provinces of the 
Roman empire there still remained a vast 
number of idolaters ; and though the Chris- 
tian bishops endeavoured to convert them 
to Christ, the business went on but slowly. 
In Gaul, the great Martin, bishop of Tours, 
was not unsuccessful in this work. Tra- 
velling through the provinces o;. Gaul, by 
his discourses and by his miracles (if we 
may believe Sulpitius Severus) he every- 
where persuaded many to renounce their 
idols and embrace Christ, while he de- 
stroyed their temples, and threw down their 
statues. 1 lie therefore merited the title of 
the Apostle of the Gauls. 


lib. ii. cap. xli. and lib. iv. cap. Xxxiii. ; Sozomen, 
//, E. lib. iv. cap. xxiv. lib. vi. cap. xxxvii. ; Theodoret, 
//. E. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii.; and others. Ulphilus (or 
U/Jila, Urphilas, ( rVfulas , Ac. but should, according to 
Jornundcs, be written Wulfila , i.e. Wol/ein, diminutive 
of Wulf or Wolf, a wolf) is said by Philostorgius to 
have been descended from Christian Greeks of Sadagol- 
tina In Cappadocia, who were carried into captivity by 
the Goths In the year 266. Others suppose from his 
name that he was of Gothic extract. Philostorgius also 
makes him first bishop of the Loths, and says he was 
ordained by the Arian Eusebius of Nicomedia, in the 
reign of Constantine the Great. Others make him to 
have succeeded Theophilus, and to have flourished from 
the year 3(50 to 380. He was a man of talents and 
learning, an Arian (at least in the latter part of his 
life), and possessed vust and salutary influence among 
the Goths in Dacia, Mocsia, and Thrace. He was at 
the Arian synod of Constantinople in the year 359, and 
was twice sent on embassies by the nation to the im- 
perial court. His last embassy was in the reign of 
Valens, a.i>. 370, to obtain permission for the Goths to 
pass the Danube and settle in Moesia. He was success- 
ful; and 200,000 Goths were admitted into the Homan 
empire, on conditions of obeying the Homan laws and 
joining the Arian interest. It is not known when he 
died, but it was some time in the reign of Theodosius 
the Great (a.j>. 379—895) ; lie was succeeded in his 
episcopal office by Theotimus, or, as some report, by 
Selinas. He was author of a translation of the whole 
Hible except the hooks of Kings, from Greek into the 
language of the Goths of Moeshu The books of Kings 
were omitted by him, lest their history of wars and 
battles should Inflame the already too great thirst of the 
Goths for war and carnage. The alphabet he used was 
of his own devising, and formed chiefly from the Greek 
and Latin. Nothing remains of this translation except 
a single copy, somewhat mutilated, of the four Gospels, 
called the Codex Argenteus, because written in letters 
of silver, now at Upsal in Sweden ; and a few fragments 
of the epistle to the Homans, recovered from an erasure 
of a MS. of the eighth or ninth centuiy. Ulphilas’ 
Gospels were first published by Junius, Dort, 1665, 2 
vols. 4to; afterwards at Stockholm, 1671, 4to; very 
learnedly at Oxford, 1750, fob; and lastly, in a very 
convenient German edition, by Zahn, Weissenfels, 1805, 
4to, with a complete Apparatus in the German lan- 
guage.— Mur. [A few unimportant fragments have 
been recently recovered by Cardinal Mai, among the 
MSS. of the Ambrosian Library in Milan, and pub- 
lished there in 1819 under tills title:— Ulphilce partium 
ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Ang. Mojo 
repertarum Specimen , Ac. Milan, 1819, 4to. Tiie 
latest edition of tho Gothic translation, is that entitled 
— Vet. et Nov. Test, versionis Qothicce Fraamenta quae 
supersunt ad fidem cod. castigata , cum Olossario , Ac. 
curfl H. C. de Gabelentz et Loebe, 4to, in two volumes. 
The first contains the Text, Leips. 1843; and the second 
contains the Glossary and a Grammar of tho Gothic 
language. Leips. 1843.— R. 

1 See Sulpitius Severus, Dial I. De Vita Martini , cap. 
xlii. xv. xvii. Dial ii. p. 106, Ac. ed. Hier. a Prato, 
Verona, 1741, fol— LThis Martin was born in Sabaria 
in Pannonia, and brought up at Pavia in Italy. He 
embraced Christianity contrary to the will of his 


23. It is very evident that, the victories 
of Constantine the Great, and the fear of 
punishment, as well as the desire of pleasing 
the Roman emperors, were cogent reasons, 
in the view of whole nations as well as of 
individuals, for embracing the Christian re- 
ligion. Yet no person well informed in the 
history of this period will ascribe tho exten- 
sion of Christianity wholly to these causes ; 
for it is manifest that the untiring zeal of 
the bishops and other holy men, the pure 
and devout lives which many of the Chris- 
tians exhibited, the translations of the sa- 
cred volume, and the excellence of the 
Christian religion, were as efficient motives 
with many persons as the arguments from 
worldly advantage and disadvantage were 
with others. As for miracles, I cheerfully 
unite with those who look with contempt 
on the wonders ascribed to Paul, Antony, 
and Martin. a I also grant that many 
events were inconsiderately regarded as 
miracles which were according to the laws 
of nature, not to mention pious frauds. 
Still I cannot join with such as believe 
that in this age God did never manifest his 
power by any extraordinary signs among 
Christians. 3 

24. Although the Christian church within 
the Roman empire was involved in no se- 
vere calamities from the times of Constan- 
tine the Great onwards, except during tho 
commotion of Licinius and tho shoi;t reign 
of Julian, yet slight tempests sometimes 
beat upon it in certain places. Athanaric, 
for instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely 


parents, and served in the army, following the occupa- 
tion of his father. He afterwards left the military life, 
and committed himself to tho Instruction of Hilary of 
Poictiers. From the Arians lie suffered much porsecu- 
I tion ; and he was principally instrumental in the 
introduction of monastlcism among the Gauls. [He 
was ordained bishop of Tours, a.d. 374, and died in the 
year 397, aged 8LJ For other particulars of his life 
see his biographer, Sulpitius Severus; also Tillemont, 
Me moires d Vllist. de I'Eglise , tome x.; and the Ilist. 
LitUr. de la France , tome i. pt. ii. p. 413.— Schl. [The 
English reader may consult Milner’s Church History , 
cent iv. chap, xi y.—Mur. 

2 Hieronymus a Prato in his preface to Sulpitius 
Severus, p. xiii. Ac. contends zealously for the miracles 
of Martin and others in this centuiy. [An account of 
the miracles of St. Martin may be found In Sulpit 
Sever. Vita Martini; and Epistles i — iii. and Dialogues 
ii. iii. The miracles of some contemporary monks of 
Egypt and the East are the subject of Dialogue L For 
tho history of Paul, see Jerome, De Vita S. Pauli 
Eremites , in his Opp. tom. 1; and for that of Antony, 
see Athanasius, De Vita S, Antonii Eremites, in his 
Opp. tom. ii. ed. Paris, 1027. — Mur. [The life of 
Antony, by Athanasius, has been translated into English, 
Lond. 1697, 12mo. The student should turn to what is 
said of this piece of biography, as illustrative of the 
state of the NIcene Church, in Taylor’s Ancient Christ* 
vol. i. p. 198, Ac.— R, 

3 See Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem, cap. iv. p. 431, ed. 
Olcarii; Dodwell, Diss. ii. in Irenmim, sec. Iv. p. 195, 
[also Middleton ’8 Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers in the Christian Church , and the other works 
referred to in Note 1, page 54, above.— H. 
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assailed for a time that portion of the Go- 
thic nation which had embraced Chris- 
tianity. 1 In the more remote provinces 
also, the adherents to idolatry often de- 
fended their hereditary superstitions with 
the sword, and murdered the Christians, 
who, in propagating their religion, were not 
always as gentle or as prudent as they ought 
to have been.* Beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, Sapor II. surnamed L 011 - 
aevus, the king of Persia, waged three 
loody wars against the Christians in his 
dominions. The first was in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, a.d. 317; the second was 


[Part ri. 

in the thirtieth year; and the third, which 
was the most cruel, and destroy ed an immense 
number of Christians, commenced in the 
next year, a d. 330, and lasted forty years, 
or till a.d. 370. Yet religion was not the 
ostensible cause of this dreadful persecution, 
but a suspicion of treasonable practices 
among the Christians; for the Magi and 
the Jews persuaded the king to believe that 
all Christians were in the interests of tho 
Roman empire, and that Symeon, the arch- 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to 
Constantinople intelligence of all that passed 
in Persia. 3 


PART II. 

T1IE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. The Greeks and Romans of this cen- 
tury, who wished to pass for the literati of 
the age, devoted themselves particularly to 
eloquence, poetry, and history; and not a 
few of both nations might be named who 
acquired some reputation in these studies; 
yet they all fell very far short of the highest 
excellence. The best of these poets, as 
Ausonius, 4 if compared with those of the 
Augustan age, are harsh and inelegant, j 
The rhetoricians, abandoning wholly the 
noble simplicity and majesty of the ancients, 
taught the youth how to speak ostenta- 
tiously and sophistically on all subjects; and 
most of the historians were less attentive to 
method, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to 
empty and insipid ornaments. 

1 See Ruinart, Acta Martyrum / and among these, 
tho Acta Sti Saba, p. 698, &c. 

2 See Ambrose, be Ojficiis, lib. 1. cap. xliii. sec. xvii. 
where there is an important statement. 

3 See Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. 1. — xiii. 
These Persian persecutions are expressly treated of in 
the Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. i. pages 
6, 16, 181, and tom iii. p. 62, &c.; with which, how- 
ever, should be compared Asseman, Prof, ad Acta 
Martyrum Oriental, et Occidental, splendidly edited, 
Rome, 1748 ; 2 vols. fob p. Ixxi. &c. Ho has published 
the Martyrologium Persicum in Syriac, with a Latin 
translation and excellent notes. 

* Decius, or Decimus Magnus Ausonius, was a Latin 
poet, born and educated at Bordeaux, who flourished in 
the last half of this century. He was probably a nomi- 
nal Christian, was a man of poetic genius, and much 
caressed and advanced to high honours by those in 
authority. His poems were chiefly short pieces, eulo- 
gies, epigrams, &c. and not devoid of merit. Yet the 
style attests the declining age of Roman literature. 
Some of the pieces are also very obscene. Edited by 
Tollius, Leyden, 1671, 4to ; and Lat. and Fr. by Jau- 
bert, Paris, 1769, 4 vols. 12mo. — Mur. [The student 
will find an excellent life of Ausonius by Professor 
Ramsay, In Smith's Diet, of Greek and Bom. Bios. 
voh i. p. 444.— R. 45 


2. Nearly all who attempted philosophy 
in this century were of the sect called Mo- 
dern Platonists. It is not strange therefore 
that some Platonic notions are to be met 
with in the works of the Christians as well 
as others; yet there were fewer of these 
philosophers in the West than in the East. 
In Syria, Jamblichus of Chalcis expounded 
Plato, or rather palmed his own conceptions 
upon that philosopher. 5 Ilis writings show 
that he was superstitious, obscure, credu- 
lous, and of ordinary intellectual powers. 
He was succeeded by iEdesius, 6 Maximus, 7 
and others, of whose follies Eunapius gives 
us an account. In Egypt, Hypatia, 8 p„ dis- 


6 Jamblichus. There wero three of this name, the I 
first lived early in the second century, his works are 
now lost ; the second probably diod about the year 333, 
and wrote largely; the third was contemporary with 
Julian, and wrote the life of Alypius the musician. Tho 
second is the one intended by Mosheim. He was a 
pagan, an enthusiast, and a great pretender to superior 
talents and learning. Of his works there remain a 
Life of Pythagoras , published Gr. and. Lat. with notes 
by Kustor, Amsterdam, 1707, 4to; Exhortation to the 
Study of Philosophy ; three books on Mathematical 
Learning; Commentary on Nicomachus ; Institutes of 
Arithmetic; and a Treatise on the Mysteries of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans of Assyria ; published Gr. 
and Lat. with notes, by Tho. Gale. Oxf. 1678, fol. See 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. pages 260 — 270. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. vol. iv. p. 282, &c. and Lard- 
ner’s Works, vol. viii — Mur. 

6 iEdosius of Cappadocia, a disciple of Jamblichus, 
and like his master a devotee of theurgia. See Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 270, &c. — Mur. 

7 Maximus of Ephesus, called the Cynic, another 
pretender to superhuman knowledge. He is said to 
have persuaded Julian to apostatize ; and he certainly 
had great influence over that emperor. He was put to 
death for practising magic, in the reign of Valcns. See 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 28 1 , &c. Eunapius 
(De Vitis Sophistarum ) gives account of Jamblichus, 
iEdesius, and Maximus. — Mur. 

8 Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady who excelled all the 
philosophers of her ago, and who publicly taught phi- 
losophy with great applause, flourished in the close of 
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languished lady, Isidorus, 1 Olyinpiodorus, 2 
Synesius, a semi-Christian, 3 and others of 
less fame, propagated this kind of wisdom, 
or rather folly. 

3. As the emperor Julian was a passion- 
ate admirer of this philosophy (which his 
writings clearly show), very many were in- 
duced by his influence to vie with each 
other in their endeavours to set it forth in 
the most alluring dress. 4 But when J ulian 
died a dreadful storm burst upon the Pla- 
tonists during the reign of Valeutinian, and 
several of them were arraigned and tried 
for their lives, on the charge of practising 
magic and other crimes. In these commo- 
tions Maximus, the preceptor of Julian, 
among others, suffered death ; 8 but it was 
rather the intimacy of these men with Ju- 
lian, whose counsellors they had been, than 
the philosophy they embraced, which proved 
their ruin. Hence, the rest of the sect 
which had not been connected with the 
court, were exposed to very little danger or 
loss in this persecution of the philosophers. 

4. The Christians, from the time of 
Constantine the Great, devoted much more 
attention to the study of philosophy and 
the liberal arts than they had done before; 
and the emperors omitted no means which 
might awaken and cherish a thirst for learn- 
ing. Schools were established in many of 
the towns, libraries were formed, and li- 
terary men were encouraged by stipends, 
privileges, and honours. 6 All this was re- 
quisite to the accomplishment of their object 
of gradually abolishing pagan idolatry; for 

the old religion of the pagans derived its 
chief support from the learning of its advo- 
cates; and, moreover, if the Christian youth 
could find no instructors of their own reli- 
gion, there was danger of their applying to 
the pagan teachers of philosophy and rhe- 
toric, to the injury of the true religion. 

5. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
Christian church was full of literary, erudite, 
and scientific men, for there was no law as 
yet to prevent the ignorant and illiterate 
from entering the sacred office; and it ap- 
pears, from explicit testimony, that very 
many of both bishops and presbyters were 
entirely destitute of all science and learn- 
ing; besides, the party was both numerous 
and powerful who considered all learning, 
and especially philosophical learning, as in- 
jurious and even destructive to true piety 
and godliness. All the ascetics, monks, 
and eremites, were inclined towards this 
party, which was also highly favoured, not 
only by women, but by all those who esti- 
mate piety by the gloom of the countenance, 
the sordidness of the dress, and the love of 
solitude, or, in other words, by the many. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY or TILE GOVERNMENT OP THE 
CHURCH, AND OP ITS TEACHERS. 

1 . Constantine the Great permitted the 
external organization of the church to re- 
main as it had been ; yet in some respects 
he improved and extended it. While 
therefore he suffered the church to continue 
to be, as before, a sort of republic, distinct 
from the political body, he assumed to him- 
self the supreme power over this sacred re- 
public, and the right of modelling and 
controlling it; in such a manner as would 
best subserve the public good. Nor did 
any bishop call in question this power of 
the emperor. The people therefore in the 
same manner as before, continued to elect 
freely their own bishops and teachers; and 
the bishops severally, in their respective 
districts or cities, directed and regulated all 
ecclesiastical affairs, using their presbyters 
as their council, and calling on the people 
for their assent. The bishops also met to- 
gether in conventions or councils, to deli- 
berate on the subjects in which the churches 
of a whole province were interested, on 
points of religious controversy, on the rites 
of worship, and other matters of like im- 
port. To these minor councils of one or 
more provinces there were now added, by 
authority of the emperor, assemblies or 
grand councils of the whole church, called 
oecumenical or general councils, the empe- 
ror having first summoned one of this 

this century and the first part of the next. She was 
murdered in a tumult, A.r>. 415. See Socrates, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xv.; Suidas, art. Hypatia, tom. iii. 
p. 533; Tillemont, Memoir es d l' Hist . Eccles . tome xiv. 
p. 274 ; Menage, Ilist. Mulicr. 1* kilos, see. xlix. Sec. p. 
494, &c.; and Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 
351. — Mur. [To these works may be added J. Ch. 
Wernsdorf, Dissert. Acad. lv. de Hypatia. Wittem. 
1747 ; and Wolflus, Catalogue feeminur. Illustr. pages 
368 — 7 1 . — H. 

1 This Isidorus was surnamed Gazreus, from Gaza in 
Palestine, the place of his birth. Concerning him, see 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 343, &c. — Sc hi. 

2 Olympiodorus, author of a Commentary upon Plato , 
still preserved in MS. at Paris, and a Life of Plato, of 
which a Latin version has been published. There were 
several persons of this name. See Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Philos, torn. ii. p. 490. — Mur. 

3 Synesius, of Cyrene in Africa, studied under Hy- 
patia; resided at Constantinople from a.d. 397 — 400, as 
deputy from his native city; was made bishop of Ptole- 
mais, a.d. 410. He wrote well for that age, though lie 
was too much infected with the reigning philosophy. 
His works have been edited by Petavius, Gr. and Lat. 
Paris, 1612 and 1G31, fol.— Mur. 

■* See Spanheim, Pnefatio ad Opp. Julian ?, et ad ver- 
st onem Gntlicam Ceesarurn, Juliani , pt. ill. et Adnotat. 
p. 234. Bletterio, Vie de Julien , liv. i. p. 26, &c. 

5 Ammianus Marcellin. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. i. p. 556, 
ed. Valesii; and Bletterte, Vie de Julien, p. 30, &c. 
155, 159, &c.; and Pie de Jooien, tome i. p. 194. 

« 8ee Gothofredus, ad Codic . Theodos. under the titles 
or chapters, De Prqfessoribus et Artibus Liber ulibus: 
Balduin, Constantinus M agn. p. 22, &c.; Conringlus, 
Diss. de Studiis Homes et Constantinop. subjoined to his 
Antiquit. Academic a. 
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character at Nice; for lie deemed it suitable 
(very probably at the suggestion of the 
bishops), that causes of great moment, and 
affecting either the church universally or 
the general principles of Christianity, should 
be examined and decided in conventions of 
the whole church. There were never, in- 
deed, any councils held which could strictly 
and properly be called universal; those, 
however, whose decrees and enactments 
were received and approved by the whole 
church, or by the greatest part of it, have 
been commonly called oecumenical or ge- 
neral councils. 

2. Most of these rights and privileges, 
however, were gradually diminished very 
much, from the time that various disturb- 
ances, and quarrels, and threatening con- 
tests arose here and there respecting 
ecclesiastical affairs, religious doctrines, or 
the elections of bishops. For, as the weaker 
parties generally appealed to the court, 
this afforded to the emperors the best op- 
portunity of encroaching on the power of 
the bishops, the liberties of the people, and 
the ancient customs of the church. The 
bishops likewise, whose wealth and influ- 
ence were not a little augmented from the 
time of Constantine, gradually subverted 
and changed the ancient principles of 
church government. For they first ex- 
cluded the people altogether from having a 
voice in ecclesiastical affairs, and next by 
degrees deprived the presbyters of their 
former authority, so that they might con- 
trol everything at their discretion ; and in 
particular appropriate the ecclesiastical 
property to themselves, or distribute it as 
they pleased. Hence, at the close of this 
century, only a mere shadow of the ancient 
form of church government remained ; and 
the former rights of the presbyters and the 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops, 
while those of the whole church passed into 
the hands of the emperors or their provin- 
cial governors and magistrates. 

3. Constantine, to render his throne 
secure and prevent civil wars, not only 
changed the system of Roman jurispru- 
dence, but likewise altered in many respects 
the constitution of the empire. 1 And as he 
wished, for various reasons, to adapt the 
ecclesiastical administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that 
new grades of honour and pre-eminence 
should be introduced among the bishops. 
The chief among the bishops were those 
who had before held a pre-eminent rank, 
namely, the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and 

l See Dos, Hist, de la Monarchic Franqaise, tome i. 

p. 64 ; Giannone, Hist, de Naples, tome i. pages 94— 


Alexandria, with whom the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was joined, after the imperial 
residence was transferred to that city. 
These four prelates answered to the four 
praetorian prefects created by Constantine, 
and perhaps, even in this century, bore the 
Jewish title of Patriarchs. Next to these 
were the exarchs, corresponding with the 
civil exarchs, and presiding each over 
several provinces. The metropolitans came 
next, who governed only single provinces. 
After them ranked the archbishops, who 
had the inspection only of certain districts. 
The bishops brought up the rear, whose 
territories were not in all countries of the 
same extent, being in some more extensive 
and in others confined to narrower limits. 
To these several orders of bishops I should 
add that of the chorepiscopi, or rural 
bishops, the superintendents of the country 
churches, were it not that the bishops, in 
order to extend their own power, had 
caused this order to be suppressed in most 
places. 2 


This is shown hy Thomassin, Disciplina Eccles. 
Vet. et Nova circa Bmeficia , tom. i. various passages. 
[Though the ecclesiastical divisions of the Roman em- 
pire did not coincide exactly with the civil divisions, 
yet a knowledge of the latter will help us to form a 
better idea of the former. Accordingly, wo annex the 
following account of the civil distribution copied from 
an ancient Notit ia Imperii , said to have been written 
before the reign of Arcadius and iionorius, or before 
a.d. 395. See Pag), Critica in Baron, ad arm. 37, tom. 
i. p. 29, &c. I. The Praetorian prefecture of the East, 
comprising the extensive districts, or, as they were 
styled, the dioceses of — 1st, the East; 2d, Egypt; 3d, 
Asia; 4th, Pontus ; and 5th, Thrace. II. The Prefec- 
ture of Illyria, comprising the dioceses of— 1st, Mace- 
donia; and 2d, Dacia. III. The Prefecture of Italy, 
comprising the dioceses of — 1st, Italy; 2d, Illyrieum; 
and 3d, Africa. IV. The Prefecture of Gaul, com- 
prising the dioceses of— 1st, Spain; 2d, Gaul; and 3d, 
Britain. Thus the civil division of the Roman empire 
was, in this century, into four Prefectures, containing 
thirteen Dioceses, which embraced one hundred and 
sixteen Provinces. The ecclesiastical division of the 
empire, though founded upon the civil division, was by 
no means so complete or so regular. The civil pro- 
vinces were generally ecclesiastical provinces, and under 
the inspection severally of the metropolitans or arch- 
bishops of those provinces. Yet there were many 
bishops who were exempt from the inspection or juris- 
diction of the metropolitans, and were therefore called 
avToxeV/xxAoi, independent. They also bore the titles of 
archbishops and of metropolitans, although they had no 
suffragans or bishops depending on them. Hence there 
were not properly five orders of bishops above the rank 
of chorepiscopi, as Mosheim represents ; but only three 
— namely, patriarchs, metropolitans or archbishops, 
and simple bishops. — Before the times of Constantine, 
provincial councils were common, and these gave rise 
to the order of metropolitans. Among the metropoli- 
tans, those of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria stood 
pre-eminent In honour and influence. During the reign 
of Constantine the Great, the powers of these three 
metropolitans were enlarged; but whether they bore 
the title or possessed the authority of patriarchs at that 
time is not certain. They however became patriarchs, 
both in name and in power, before the century had 
elapsed. And these were the three original patriarchs. 
Towards the close of this century, the bishops of Con- 
stantinople obtained rank next to those of Rome, and 
extended their authority over several dioceses not sub- 
ject to the other patriarchs. In the next century, the 
bishops of Jerusalem became independent of the patri- 
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I 4. The administration of ecclesiastical 
I affairs was divided by Constantine himself 
| into the external and the internal. 1 The 
1 latter he relinquished to the bishops and to 
I councils. It embraced what was purely 
! religious, theological controversies, forms 
I of worship, functions of the priests, the 
' irregularities of their lives, &c. The ex- 
ternal administration he took upon himself. 
It included whatever relates to the external 
condition of the church or to its discipline, 
and also all contests and causes of the 
ministers of the church, both of the higher 
and of the lower orders, which did not 
respect religion and sacred functions, but 
property, worldly honours and privileges, 
and offences against the laws, and the like. 2 
| He and his successors therefore assembled 
| councils, presided in them, assigned judges 
1 for religious disputes, decided contests be- 
! tween bishops and their people, determined 
i the limits of the episcopal sees, and, by the 
! ordinary judges, heard and adjudged the 
! civil causes and common offences among 
j the ministers of the church ; but ccelesias- 
; tical causes he left to the cognizance of the 
j councils and bishops. Yet this famous 
I partition of the ecclesiastical government 
| into the external and the internal adminis- 

, arclis of Antioch; and thus there were five patriarchates 
formed. These five patriarchates continued from the 
; fifth century onward to the Reformation. In the 
j eleventh century, Nilus Doxopatrius of Constantinople 
j informs us that the patriarch of Constantinople then 
i presided over fifty-two metropolitans, who had under 
them six hundred and forty-nine suffragan bishops, and 
| over thirteen titular metropolitans, i.e. bishops who 
j were called metropolitans and avTOKe<J>aAoi, hut had no 
i suffragans, and likewise thirty-four titular archbishops. 

| The patriarch of Antioch presided over thirteen metro- 
j politans, with one hundred and thirty-nino suffragans, 
i besides eight titular metropolitans, and thirteen titular 
j archbishops. The patriarch of Jerusalem presided 
over four metropolitans with suffragans, and twenty- 
five titular archbishops. And the patriarch of Alexan- 
; dria presided over seven metropolitans with suffragans, 

! and five titular metropolitans and archbishops. The 
j number of suffragans in the two last Patriarchates is 
not given. — Mur. [The student will find full informa- 
tion on the respective limits of these patriarchates in 
Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. book ix. ch. i. sec. 5, 6, &c. illus- 
trated with maps. On Ecclesiastical Geography the 
older works are, Carolus a St. Paulo, Geographia Sacra , 
A ms. 1703, fol.; Nic Sanson, Atlas Anti quint Sacer, 
Ecc. ct Prqfanus, cuiA J. Clericus. Am?. 1705, fob; and 
more recently Moller, Hierographie oder Topog. 
Synchr. Darstdlung d. Gesch. d. Christ. Kirch e. twelve 
maps, not well executed, Elber. 1825; and Wiltsch, 
Kirchhistoriscker Atlas , Gotha, 1843. The ancient 
names of the several sees throughout the Christian 
world, which it is sometimes very difficult to identify 
with their modern designations, are given in an excel- 
lent Index Geographicus Episcopatuum Orbis Christ. 
appended to Fabricius, Salutaris Lux Evangdii, &c. — 11. 

1 Eusebius, De Vita Constant. lib. iv. cap. 24. 

2 See the imperial laws in both the Justinian and 
Thoodoslan Codex; and, among others, Gotbofrcdus, 
adCodicem Theodos. tom. vi. pages 55, 58, 333, &c. [This 
whole system resulted partly from the office of Pontifox 
Maximus, which was retained by Constantine and all 
his successors till the fifth century, and partly from the 
conception of Constantine, that the church was a so- 
ciety existing independently of the state. See Bos, 
Dixs. de Pontijlcatu :naximo Imperator. Christianor. 
— Schl. 


trations was never clearly explained and 
accurately defined. Hence, both in tins 
and in tbe following centuries, we see many 
transactions which do not accord with it 
but contravene it. For the emperors not 
unfrequently determined matters relating 
to the interior of the church ; and, on the 
other hand, councils and bishops often 
enacted laws respecting things which seem 
to belong to the external form and affairs 
of the church. 

5. The first among the bishops, in respect 
to rank and dignity, was the bishop of 
Rome. And this pre-eminence was not 
founded solely on popular feeling and pre- 
judice of long standing, and which various 
causes had originated, but also on those 
grounds which, in the estimation of men, 
commonly give priority and greatness. For 
he exceeded all other bishops in the ampli- 
tude and splendour of the church, over 
which he presided, in the magnitude of his 
revenues and possessions, in the number of 
his ministers of various descriptions, in the 
weight of his influence with the people at 
large, and in the sumptuousness and mag- 
nificence of his style of living. 8 These 
indications of power and worldly greatness 
were so fascinating to the minds of Chris- 
tians even in this age, that often most 
obstinate and bloody contests took place at 
Rome when a new pontilF was to be created 
by the suffrages of the priests and people. 
A shocking* example of this is afforded by 
the disturbance at Rome in the year 3G6, 
after the death of Liberius. When they 
came to the choice of a new bishop, one 
party was for placing Damasus, and another 
for appointing Ursieinus, a deacon, over the 
bereaved church ; and the contention issued 
in a bloody warfare, in which there was 
fighting, burning of buildings, and many 
lost their lives. Damasus came off victo- 
rious in the contest; but whether his claims 
were better, or his cause more righteous, 
than those of Ursieinus, does not appear. 4 
I dare not pronounce either of them a good 
man. 

6. It is however abundantly attested 
that the bishops of Rome did not, in this 
century, possess supreme power and juris- 
diction in the church. They were citizens 
of the commonwealth ; and though higher 
in honour, they obeyed the laws and the 
mandates of the emperors, just like other 


3 Ammiantis Marcellinus, / list. lib. xxvii. cap. Hi. 

4 Seo the writers of Lives of the Popes, among whom j 

Bower has stated this matter ingenuously and impar* 
tially, in his Ilist. of the Popes, vol. 1. p. 180, &c. Lon 
don, 1749. [Ammian. Marccllm. Hist. lib. xxvii. cap. 
iii. says, that one hundred and thirty-seven corpses of th« 
tbe slain were found in one day in the church oi &i on 
ninus.— Mur*. T 
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citizens. The more weighty religious causes 
were determined either by judges appointed 
by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils; minor causes were decided by indivi- 
dual bishops. The laws relating to religion 
were enacted either by the emperors or by 
councils. No bishop acknowledged that his 
authority was derived from the plenary 
power of the Roman bishop, or that he was 
constituted a bishop by the favour of the 
apostolic see; on the contrary, they all 
maintained that they were the ambassadors 
and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their 
authority was derived from above. 1 Yet it 
is undeniable, that even in this century se- 
veral of those steps were laid, by which the 
Roman pontiffs afterwards mounted to the 
summit of ecclesiastical dominion, and this 
partly by the imprudence of the emperors, 
partly by the sagacity of the pontiffs them- 
selves, and partly by the hasty decision of 
certain bishops. Among these steps, how- 
over, I would assign either no place, or only 
the very lowest, to the fourth canon of the 
council of Sardica, in the year 347, to 
which the friends of the Roman pontiff as- 
sign the first and the most important place; 
for, not to mention that the authority and 
regularity of this council are very dubious, 
and that, not without reason, the existing 
enactments of this council are regarded by 
some as corrupted, and by others as forged, 2 
it cannot be made to appear from that canon 
that the bishops assembled at Sardica decided 
that in all cases an appeal might be made to 
the Roman pontiff as the supreme and final 
judge. Rut suppose they had so decided, 
which yet can never be proved, how weak 
must that right be which is founded only on 
the decision of a single obscure council ! 3 

l All theso points are discussed at largo by many 
writers, among whom I will name De Marca, De Con- 
cordia Sacerdotii et Imperii ; I)u Pin, De Anti qua Fc- 
cletice Disciplina ; and especially Blondoll, De la Pri- 
maute dans l' Eglise, a very learned work [also, Span- 
helm, Diss. de Primntu Paper, et Canone vi. Niceeno. 
— Snhl. [The sixth canon of the council of Nice, a.d. 
325, gave to the bishops of Alexandria, Home, and An- 
tioch, severally, the same pre-eminence over their 
respective surrounding bishops. Meletius had en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of his metropolitan of 
Alexandria; and therefore the council ordain (accord- 
ing to the translation of Dionysius Exiguus), Antiqua 
CON8T7ETUDO sbrvetur per ASgyptum, Libyan^ et Pen - 
tnnolim, ita ut Alexandrinus Eptscopus horum omnium 
habeat potestatem ; quia et Rome Episcopo parilis mos 
est. Similiter autem et apud Antioch! am, caterasque 
prooincias , suis privileges serventur ecclesiis. To recon- 
cile this canon with the papal claims of universal 
empire, the Romanists tell us it relates merely to the 
patriarchal or metropolitical power of the bishop of 
Rome, and not to his power as pope — a distinction 
which does not appear to have occurred to the Nieene 
fathers. See Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. stec. iv. 
diss. xx.— Mur. 

8 See Mich. Geddes, Diss. de Canonibus Sardicensi- 
buS) among his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. 11. p. 415 
[and Bower, Lives of the Popes,— Pope Julius, vol. i. p. 
420, Ac., 

8 This council was called by Julius, bishop of Rome, 
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7. Constantine the Great, by transferring 
the imperial residence to Byzantium, and 
there founding the new city of Constanti- 
nople, undesignedly raised up against the 
rising power of the Roman pontiff a formid- 
able competitor in the bishop of the new me- 
tropolis; for, as the emperor wished his 
Constantinople to be a new Rome, and had 
endowed it with ail the privileges, honours, 
and elegances of old Rome, the bishop of 
so great a city, which was the imperial re- 
sidence, also wished to be thought every 
way equal to the bishop of old Rome in 
rank, and to have precedence of all other 
bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove 
of this ambition, because they considered 
their own dignity as involved in that of the 
bishop of their metropolis; therefore, in the 
council of Constantinople, assembled in the 
year 381, by authority of the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, the bishop of Alexandria 
not being present, and the bishop of Rome 
being opposed to it, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, by the third canon, was placed in 
the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the 
bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, of 
course, to take rank after him. The bishop 
who had this honour conferred on him was 
Nectarius. His successor, John Chrysos- 
tom, went further, and subjected all Thrace, 
Asia [the diocese of the western part of 
Asia Minor], and Pontus, to his jurisdic- 
tion. 4 The subsequent bishops of Constan- 
tinople gradually advanced their claims still 
further; but this revolution in the eccle- 
siastical government, and the sudden eleva- 
tion of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, 
to the injury of others, in the first place 

and was designed to be a general council ; it* was there- 
fore held at Sardica in Illyricum, as accommodating 
both the East and tho West ; but as most of the eastern 
bishops withdrew from it, it was rather a council of the 
West. Its decrees wero not confirmed by several sub- 
sequent councils, nor received by tho whole church. Sec 
De Marca, De Concordia Sacerdotii, Sec. lib. vli. cap iv. 
v. xi. xii. xv. By the third canon in the Greek, or tho 
fourth in the Latin translation by Isidorus, it was 
ordered that if any bishop shall think himself unjustly 
condemned, and wish for a now trial, his judges shall 
acquaint the bishop of Rome therewith, who may either 
confirm the first judgment or order a new trial before 
such of tho neighbouring bishops as he may choose to 
name. The fourth canon, according to the Greek, adds 
that the seo of the deposed bishop shall remain vacant, 
till the determination of the bishop of Rome is known. 
By the fifth canon, according to tho Greek, and the 
seventh of Isidorus, it is ordered that if a condemned 
bishop apply to Rome for relief, the bishop of Rome 
may, if he see fit, not only order a new trial, but if the 
aggrieved bishop desire it, he may send one of his pres- 
byters to sit and have a voice in the second trial. See 
De Marca, cap. iii. — Thus these canons do not give the 
bishop of Romo even an appellate jurisdiction, hut only 
the power to decide whether an injured bishop shall 
have a new trial. — Mur. 

* Hoe De Marca, Diss. de Comtantinop. Patriar. In- 
stitutione, annexed to his work, De Concordia Sacerdotii 
tom. iv. p. 163, &c. ed. Bamb. 1789; Le Quien, Orient 
Christ, tom. I. p. 15, &c.; Parker, An Account of the 
Government qf the Christian Church for the First Six 
Hundred Years , p. 245. Lond. 1685, 8vo. [The canon 
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[ fired the Alexandrine prelates with resent- 
ment against those of Constantinople; and 
in the next place, it gave rise to those un- 
happy contests between the pontiffs of old 
and new Rome, which were protracted 
through several centuries with various suc- 
cess, and finally produced a separation be- 
tween the Latin and the Greek churches. 

8. The vices of the clergy, especially of 
those who officiated in large and opulent 
cities, were augmented in proportion to the 
increase of their wealth, honours, and pri- 
vileges, derived from the emperors and 
from various other sources; and that this 
increase was very great, after the time of 
Constantine, is acknowledged by all. The 
bishops had shameful quarrels among them- 
selves, respecting the boundaries of their 
sees and the extent of their jurisdiction; 
and while they trampled on the rights of 
the people and of the inferior clergy, they 
vied with the civil governors of provinces 
in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness. 1 
The presbyters in many places arrogated to 
themselves a dignity and authority equal to 
bishops. Of the pride and effeminacy of 
the deacons we often meet with various 
complaints. Those especially who ranked 
first among the presbyters and deacons 
were unwilling to be considered as belong- 
ing to the same order with the others, and 
therefore they not only assumed the titles 
of archpresbyters and archdeacons, but 
' they thought themselves authorized to as- 
sume far greater liberties than were allowed 
| to others. 

I 9. Among the eminent writers of this 
| century who were an ornament to the cas- 
| torn provinces and to Greece, the most 
j distinguished were those whose names here 
| follow. Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Ce- 
sarea in Palestine, a man of vast reading 
and erudition, and one who has acquired 
immortal fume by his labours in ecclesias- 
tical history and in other branches of theo- 
logical learning; yet he was not free from 
errors and defects, and he leaned towards 
the side of those who think there is subor- 
dination among the three persons in the 
Godhead. Some rank him among the 
Arians, but they certainly err in so doing, 
if they intend by an Arian one wlio embraces 
the opinions taught by Ariu3, the presbyter 

of the council was thus expressed: “ConstaptinopoU- 
tanoe civitatis Episcopum habere oportot pritnatfts ho- 
norem post Romanum Episcopum, ptopkrm qubd lit 
noia Roma.” —Mur. 

i See Sulpitius Severus, Hitt. Sacra, lib. 1. cap. xxiii. ; 
lib. ii. caps, xxxii. li. Dialog, i. cap. xxi. Add to this 
the account given by Clarkson, In his Discourse on 
Liturgies (Lond. 1689, p. 185, &c ), of the extremely 
corrupt state of morals among the clergy, and, in par- 
ticular, of the eagerness of the bishops to exteud the 
boundaries of their authority. 


of Alexandria. 2 Peter, bishop o f Alex mi- 


ss No one has with more zeal and learning accused 
Eusebius of Arianism than Le Clerc, In his Epistolce 
Eerie tiast. annexed to his Ars Critica, Ep.il. p. 30, &c. 
To him add Natalia Alexander, Hist. Eccles. sree. iv. 
diss. xvii All however that these and others labour 
to prove is, that Eusebius thought there was some dis- 
parity and a subordination among the persons of the 
Godhead. And suppose this to have been his opinion, 
it will not follow that lie was an Arian, unless the term 
be taken in a very extensive and improper sense. It is 
to be lamented that so many abuse this term, and apply 
it to persons who, though in error, are very far from 
holding the opinions of Arius. [Eusebius Pamphili 
( i.0. amicus. </>tAos) was born probably about the year 
270, and at Caesarea, where he spent nearly all Ills life. 
Till about forty years of age he lived in great intimacy 
with the martyr Pamphilus, a learned and devout man 
of Casaroa, and founder of an extensive library there, 
from which Eusebius derived his vast stores of learning. 
Pamphilus was two years in prison, (luring which Euse- 
j bius was constantly with him. After the martyrdom 
of his friend, in the year 309, Eusebius fled tlrst to Tyre 
and thence to Egypt, where lie lived till the persecution 
subsided. After his return to Oivsarea about the year 
314, he was made bishop of his own city. In the year 
325 he attended the council of Nice, was appointed to 
deliver the address to the emperor on his entering the 
council, and then to ho seated at his right hand. The 
first draft of the Niceno creed was made by him, to 
which however the term op.oov<no<s and the anathemas 
were added by the council, and not without some scru- 
ples on the part of Eusebius. Afterwards Eusebius 
appeared to belong to a moderate party, who could not 
go all lengths with cdther side. About the year 330 he 
was offered the patriarchal chair of Antioch, which ho 
refused, because the ancient customs forbade the re- 
moval of bishops from one see to another. Ho died 
about the year 340. The opinion advanced by Mosheim, 
respecting the Arianism of Eusebius, is supported at 
length by Socrates, among the ancients, Hist. Kerbs. 
lib. ii. cap. xxi. ; and by Cave, in his Diss, de Eusobii 
Cicsarien. Arianismo, adc. Jo. Cietieum ; and in his 
Epistola Apolupet. ad cundnn; both are annexed to his 
Hist. Literar. Scrip. Eccles. Of the numerous works 
of Eusebius, the following have been preserved: — 
C/tronicon , originally in two parts ; the first a brief 
history of the origin and revolutions of all nations ; 
and the second, a full chronologicul table of the sarno 
events. Little of the original Greek remains, but we 
have the Latin translation of the second part by Jerome, 
which, with what could be gleaned of the Greek, and 
considerable additions from other ancient chroniclers, 
was published by Scaliger, 1G0G, fol. and a second ed. by 
Morus, 1 058. Fra; jxi ratio F.nungelica , in fifteen books, 
intended to prepare the minds of pagans to embrace 
Christianity, by showing that the pagan religions are 
absurd, and far less worthy to be received than the 
Christian. It is a learned and valuable work. Demtm- 
stratio Evangelica in twenty books, of which the last 
ten are lost. This is an attempt to demonstrate the 
truth of the Christian religion by arguments drawn 
from the Old Testament, and was therefore intended 
especially for the Jews. It is far less valuable than the 
former. Contra llieroclom, in defence of Christianity 
against the attack of that pagan philosopher. See the 
note respecting Hierodes , in page 123, above. Historia 
EecUisiastica in ten books, from the birth of Christ to the 
death of Lieinius in 324 ; a most valuable treasure, 
though less full and compieto than could be wished. 
Eusebius was an impartial historian, and had access to 
the best helps for composing a correct history which 
his age afforded. Sec Kestner, Commentalio de Ewebii 
Hist. Ecchs. conditoris Auctorilate et Fide diplomatics, 
give de ejus Fontibus et Rati one, qua eis usus est; Gottiug. 
18 1G, 4to. The Hist. Eccles. with the Vita Constan- 
tini , was best edited Gr. and Lat. by Valesius, Paris, 
K359 and 1671; and with improvements by Heading, 
Cambridge, 1720, 3 vols. fol. including tho other Gr. 
ecclesiastical historians —namely, Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, Theodorus Lector, and Philoator- 
gius. The works of Euseb. 8ocrat Sozora. and Evag. 
with the three following, were translated into Eng- 
lish, Cambr. 1683, 1 vol. fol. De Martyribm Fa/es- 
tince, usually appended to the eighth hook of Hist 
Eccles. It gives account of the sufferers In the 
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dm, who is highly extolled by Eusebius . 1 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, famous, 
among other writings and acts, for his very 
strenuous opposition to the Arians . 9 Basil, 

East and in Egypt, during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, A.D. 303 — 313. lie Vita Constant ini Magni, a 
panegyric rather than a biography. Oratio da Laudi- 
bus Comtantini , delivered on the emperor’s vicennalia, 
a.d. 335. Contra M area llum, composed by order of 
the council of Constantinople, 336, by which Marcellus 
was condemned as a Sabcllian ; and about a dozen other 
works of less value, besides several which have not 
reached us. — Mur. [Some important additions have 
been subsequently made to the catalogue of his extant 
writings ; first by the publication at Milan, in 1816, of a 
Latin translation of his Chranicon, from an Armenian 
version, discovered at Constantinople a few years pre- 
viously; the original Armenian was published at 
Venice in 1818, by Jo. Bapt. Aucher, in 2 vols. 4to; 
and more recently by the discoveries of Cardinal Mai, 
in the Vaticun library. These ho has published in the 
first and eighth volumes of that valuable work of his, 
the Scriptorum Velerum Nova Collcctio e Va ticanis Co- 
dicibus edita, Roma, 1825-38, 10 vols. 4to. Another 
work of Eusebius in a Syrian version, was discovered 
in 1840 in an Egyptian monastery, by the Rev. H. 
Tattam, the same person to whom wo owe the recovery 
of the Syrian version of the Epistles of Ignatius, for- 
merly referred to. This work has been translated into 
English by Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and published under 
the title of The Theophania , or Divine Manifestation qf 
our Lord, &c.; Cambr. 1843, 8vo. To this work the 
editor has prefixed an elaborate Vindication (\f the Or- 
thodoxy and Prophetical Views qf Eusebius. Another 
vindication of this celebrated writer on a different point 
is much needed. Objections have been made by Gib- 
bon, both in his History and in his Vindication of it, as 
well as by Wa'ddington in his Hist, of the Church (see 
the note appended to chap. vi. vol. i. p. 186), and by 
others, to the accuracy, impartiality, and competency 
of Eusebius as a historian. This charge, so vitally 
affecting the credit of this chief source of our know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history, deserves and demands a 
full and careful examination, which it has not yet re- 
ceived in our literature. The way has been opened for 
its consideration by several tracts published in Germany, 
the names of which arc given in Walch’s JSiblio. Pa- 
ir istica, curd Danz. p. 49, and Suppl. p. 8 ; but those 
which I havo 6een do not exhaust the subject. In 
addition to the translation of Eusebius’s Eccles. Hist. 
mentioned above as published at Cambridge in 1683, 
which however does not include Sozomen, und which 
has been frequently reprinted, there are other English 
translations. One for instance in folio by Hamner, 
published so early as 1577, and often reprinted ; and one 
in octavo by M. Crusd, an American divine, reprinted 
by Bagster (Lond. 1838) in his series of Greek Eccles. 
Historians ; a series which includes also the Life qf 
Constantine , Lond. 1845. Extracts from the Pnepar. 
Evangel, have likewise been translated by the Rev. H. 
Street, under the title of Leaves from Eusebius, Lond. 
1842, 8vo. The best edition, in the original Greek, of 
Eusebius's two historical works, and of his Evangelical 
Preparation, is by Ileliiichen, Leip. 1827-30.— Ji. 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. vi. [l’ctcr suc- 
ceeded Thomas in the chair of Alexandria in the year 
300, was imprisoned in the year 303, and whether re- 
leased or not before his martyrdom in 31 1 is uncertain. 
He is represented as a very learned, pious, and active 
bishop- Of his writings nothing remains but some rules 
respecting penance, and other points of ecclesiastical 
discipline, to be found in the collections of the ancient 
canons and decrees of councils. — Mur. 

2 The accounts given of Athanasius by the oriental 
writers are collected by Renaudot, in his Hist. Patri- 
arch. Alcxandrin. p. 83. All the works of Athanasius 
were splendidly published In three vofcimes, folio, by 
the Benedictine monk, Jlernh. de Montfaucon [Paris, 
1693. — /J.] — [Athanasius was born at Alexandria about 
the year 298. He had a good education, and early 
displayed great strength of mind and uncommon 
sagacity as a disputant and a man of business. He was 
ordained a deacon in 319, and became the confidant and 
chief counsellor of his bishop Alexander, whom he ac- 
companied to the council of Nice in 325. In that 
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council he was very active, and acquired great reputa- 
tion. In the year 326 Alexander died, and at his 
recommendation Athanasius succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria, when only twenty-seven or tw’enty-eight 
years old. For half a century ho was the head of the 
" orthodox party in the Arian controversy. This rendered 
him extremely odious to the Arians, and involved him 
in controversy and sufferings nearly all his life. False 
accusations were raised against him, and a council w r as 
held at Caesarea, a.d. 334, before which lie was sum- 
moned, but would not appear. The next year, by 
peremptory command of the emperor Constantine, he 
appeared before the council of Tyre, and answered to 
the charges of murder, unchastity, necromancy, encou- 
raging sedition, oppressive exactions of money, and 
misuse of church property. Though his defence was 
good, no could not obtain justice, and he therefore fled 
to Constantinople, imploring the protection of the 
emperor. Here a council was assembled in 336, and a 
new charge falsely preferred against him— namely, that 
he prevented the shipments of corn from Alexandria to 
Constantinople. He was unjustly condemned, and 
banished to Treves in Belgium. A rims died that year, 
and Constantine the Great the year following. In the 
year 338, the sons of Constantino allowed Athanasius 
to return to Alexandria. lie immediately began to 
displace Arians, and to recall the churches to the faith. 
Disturbances ensued, Athanasius was again accused, 
and made application to the bishop of Rome for aid. In 
341, tho council of Antioch decreed that no bishop who 
had been deposed by a council ought ever to return to 
his see; and on this ground the see of Alexandria was 
declared vacant, and one Gregory of Cappadocia ap- 
pointed to .it. Gregory took forcible possession, and 
Athanasius fled to Rome for protection. A provincial 
council held there acquitted him on all the charges of 
his adversaries ; and three years after, a.d. 344, a much 
larger council held at Sardica did the same. In 347, 
after an exile of seven or eight years, Athanasius was 
permitted by the Arianemperor Constantius to return 
to his see. But in 350, on the death of Constant, he 
was again accused and persecuted. Constantius caused 
him to be condemned in a council at Arles in 354, and 
at the council of Milan in 355. Athanasius concealed 
himself at Alexandria two years, and then retired among 
tlvd hermits of Egypt till the death of Constantius in 
361. In this retirement he wrote most of his best 
works. On the accession of Julian in 361, he returned 
to his flock. But two years after, the pagans, joining 
the Arians, induced Julian to banish him again. But 
Julian died the same year, and Athanasius returned 
immediately to his see. In the year 367, the Arian 
emperor Valcns made some attempts to remove him, 
but without success. Ho died a.d. 373, aged about 
seventy-five, having been a bishop forty-six years. He 
was truly a great man, a good bishop, and a most able, 
persevering, and successful defender of the orthodox 
faith in respect to the Trinity. His works are chiefly 
controversial, and in relation to that one doctrine. 
They consist of numerous letters and tracts, together 
with some brief expositions of tho Scriptures, and a 
life of St. Anthony. His four Orations or Discourses 
against the Arians, and his Discourse against the 
pagans, which are his largest works, were translated 
into English by Parker, and printed at Oxford, 1713, 2 
vols. 8vo. But a great number of letters, tracts, com- 
ments, and narratives, the production of subsequent 
ages, are falsely ascribed to him and printed with his 
works. Among these, beyond all question, is tlie creed, 
Quicunque milt, falsely called the Athanasian Creed. 
See Cave, Hist. Liter, i. p. 189; Oudin, De Scriptor. 
Eccles. tom. i. p. 312; Fabricius, Biblio. Crete, vol. v. 
p. 297; Montfaucon, Prcef ad Opp. Athanasii ; and 
Schroeekh, Kirchengesch vol. xif. pages 93—252. — 
Mur. [To these may be added the most recent work, 

1 believe, on this father, to wit, Mbhler, Athanasius der 
Orosse. v. die Kirche seiner Zeit besonders im Rampfe mit 
d. Arianismus; Montz, 1827-28, 2 vols. 8vo. In addition 
to the translation of his four orations mentioned above, 
his Life of St. Anthony was translated by D. S. Lond. 
1697; his treatise on the Incarnation of the Word , by 
Whiston, and published in his Anc. Monuments relating 
to the Trinity , 8c c. ; Lond. 1718 ; and vols. vlii. and 
xix. of the Oxford Library of the Fathers, contain 
translations of Athanasius’s Select Treatises against the 
Arians, and voL xiii. his Historical Tracts. A few 
miscellaneous extracts from his writings, with his life, 
may be seen in The Book of the Fathers , Lond. 1837. 
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surnamecl the Great, bishop of Caesarea [in 
Cappadocia], who was interior to few of 
this century in felicity of genius, skill in 
debate, and eloquence . 1 Cyrillus, bishop 
of Jerusalem, has left us some catechetical 
discourses which he delivered at Jerusalem, 
but many suspect him of intimacy with the 
scmi-Arians . 2 John, for his eloquence sur- 


Therc is an excellent life of this eminent father in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog . from the pen 
of one whose untimely and lameuted death on board 
the Pegasus steamer, in 1843, suddenly closed his valu- 
able contributions to that work, and plunged all who 
had the privilege of being acquainted with him into the 
deepest sorrow — I allude to the Rev. .T. Morell Macken- 
zie, Tutor in the Independent Theological Seminary at 
Glasgow, whom I had the happiness of knowing for too 
short a time ; and whose extensivo erudition and genu- 
ine piety, united to the most obliging and the most 
amiable dispositions, never failed to ensure him the 
cordial respect and esteem of all who knew him.— R, 
l His works are published by the Benedictine monk, 
Julian Gamier, Paris (1721 — 1730) 3 vols. fol. [Basil 
was born at C.esarea in Cappadocia, about a.d. 329, and 
died archbishop of that church A.n. 379, a*t. fifty. Ilis 
first instruction in religion was from his grandmother, 
Mavrina, a hearer and admirer of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus. His father, whose name was Basil, instructed him 
in the liberal arts. Thence he went to Constantinople 
or to Gesarea in Palestine, and studied under Libanius, 
the philosopher and rhetorician. Next he studied at 
Athens, having Gregory Naz. and Julian the apostate 
for fellow-students. In the year 355 he returned to 
Cappadocia, taught rhetoric a short time, and then 
retired for thirteen years to a monastery in Pontus. 
From this time he became a most rigid ascetic, and a 
very zealous monk, lie founded several monasteries, 
and composed rules and regulations for monks. In 363 
lie was called to Cicsarca and ordained a presbyter ; the 
next year, falling out with his bishop Eusebius, lie re- 
tired to his monastery, but was soon recalled by the 
bishop. He was now a very popular and efficient 
preacher. On the death of archbishop Eusebius, in the 
year 370, Basil was raised to tho arehiepiscopal chair, 
lie still dressed and lived like a monk, hut was a most 
active and efficient bishop. He died triumphantly on 
the 1st of January, 379. Eulogies of him were com- 
posed by Gregory Naz. Gregory Nyssen ( who was his 
brother), Kphr em Syrus, and Ampliilochius. He was 
an elegant writer and a good reasoner. His works 
which remain are numerous, consisting of near a hun- 
dred discourses, sermons, and homilies, three hundred 
and sixty-five epistles, various ascetic tracts, controver- 
sial pieces, a liturgy, &c. One of his best pieces is his 
treatise on the person and offices of tho Holy Spirit, 
lie is unequal in his performances, and comes much 
short of Chrysostom as an orator. Yet his enthusiasm, 
his flexibility of stylo, and his clear and cogent reason- 
ing, notwithstanding the gloomy austerity of his mo- 
nastic character, entitle him to that high rank among 
the ancient clergy which has ever been assigned him. 
See Hermant, Vie de S. Basile le Grand , et cede do S. 
Gregoire de Nazianze , Paris, 1679, 2 vols. 4to; Fa- 
briclus, Biblioth . Gr. vol. viii. p. GO, &c.; Gamier, Vita 
St. Basilii , prefixed to the third vol. of his Opp. Basil! i, 
Paris, 1730 ; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xiii. 
pages 1 — 211; Milner’s Church Hi start/, cent. iv. cliap. 
xxiii. For his character as a pulpit orator, see Eschen- 
berg, Gesch. dvr Re/igiomvortrag, pages 150 — 162, Jena, 
17 h5, 8vo; and J. W. Schmidt. AnhUung zum Popu- 
lar en Kanzdmrtrag , pt. iii. pages 87 — 90, ed, 2; Jena, 
1800, 8 vo. — Mur. [It should have been stated that the 
best edition of his works is tho Benedictine, referred to 
in the beginning of this note. Indeed, wherever there 
is a Benedictine edition of the works of a father, it is 
invariably to be preferred. I know but of one exception, 
in the case of Jerome’s works ; for certainly that by 
Vallarsi is superior to the Benedictine. Specimens of 
Basil’s style of writing may be seen in Boyd’s Select 
Passages, &c. 2d. edit.; Lond. 1810, p. 220, &c.; and in 
The Book of the Fathers already referred to.—/?. 

* The later editions of his works arc. in England, by 
Milles (.Oxford, 1703, fol.], and in France, by the Be 
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named Chrysostom, a mail of gcuius, who 
presided over the church of Antioch and 
that of Constantinople, and has left us va- 
rious specimens of his erudition, among 
which his public discourses which he deli- 
vered with vast applause, stand conspi- 
cuous . 3 Epiphanius, bishop of Salamina 


nedictlne August. Touttee [Paris, 1720, fol.] — [Cyril is 
supposed to have been born at Jerusalem about the year 
315. He was mado deacon in the church of Jerusalem 
about a.d. 335, and presbyter perhaps three years after. 
On the death of Maximus, tho bishop Cyril was raised 
to the episcopal chair. But the Arian controversy, and 
his contest with Acacius of Caesarea respecting the 
priority of their episcopal sees, caused him to be twice 
deposed (a.d. 357 or 358, and 360), and to be expelled 
from his see by the emperor Valens in 367. But ho 
returned after short intervals to his charge; and from 
379, sat peaceably in his chair till his death, a.d. 386. 
He appears to have been truly orthodox, though not 
disposed to go to extremes. (Thoodoret, Hist. Juries . 
lib. ii. cap. xxvi.; and lib. v. cap. ix.) Of his works, 
we have twenty -til ree Lectures to Catechumens, which, 
though written when Cyril was a young man and only 
a presbyter, about the year 348 or 349, are an invaluable 
treasure to us, as they are the most complete system of 
theology, and most circumstantial account of the rites 
of the church, which have reached us from so early an 
age. They are plain, didactic treatises, well adapted to 
the object for which they were written. Seo Tzschir- 
ner, De Claris Vet. Fed. Oratorilms , Lips. 1821, 4to. 
Besides these lectures, a letter of his to the emperor 
Constantius, giving account of a marvellous appear- 
ance of a luminous cross in the heavens a.d. 351, and a 
discourse ho delivered at Tyre, are preserved. Seo Cave, 
Hist. Liter.; Touttee, preface to Cyril’s Works; and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xii. pages 343 — 444. — 
Mur. [Tho only work of Cyril which has been trans- 
lated into English is his Catechetical lectures, forming 
the second volumoof the Oxford Library of tlio Fathers. 
— 11 . 

3 For the best edition of the entire works of this mo*t 
elegant and gifted man, in eleven [thirteen] large folio 
volumes, wo arc* indebted to the industry of Bernh. do 
Moutlaucon, Paris, 1718-38. [John Chrysostom was 
the son of a respectable military gentleman of Antioch 
in Syria, named Secundus. IIo was born in the year 
354 [this date is rejected by Schroeckh, Montfaucon, and 
others; it ought to be either 347 or 351 or 2. — /?.] and 
lost his father in his childhood. Early discovering 
marks of uncommon genius, his mother Anthusa, a 
pious and excellent woman, procured for him the best 
instructors in all branches of learning. After spending 
three years under the religious instruction of Mcletius, 
tho bishop of Antioch, he attended tho schools of Li- 
banius in rhetoric, of Andragathias in philosophy, and 
of Carterius and Diodorus (afterwards bishop of Tyre), 
in sacred literature, who taught him to construe tho 
Scriptures literally. Distinguished as a scholar, he was 
also early pious; and about the age of twenty, em- 
bracing a monastic life, he retired to the mountains 
and spent four years in tho society of an aged hermit, 
and two years more in a solitary cave. Nearly worn 
out by his austerities, he was obliged to return to An- 
tioch, where ho was made a deacon in 381, and com- 
menced author at the ago of twenty-six. Five years 
after he was ordained a presbyter, and began to preach. 
During twelve years he wrote and delivered an immense 
number of sermons, orations, and homilies. In the 
year 398 he was made patriarch of Constantinople, and 
in that station laboured and preached incessantly. But 
his life was too austere, and his preaching too pungent, 
and his discipline too strict, for that corrupt metropo- 
lis. The empress, the lax clergy, and many courtiers 
combined against him. In the year 403 he was sum- 
moned before an irregular council, to answer to forty- 
six frivolous or false charges, and refusing to appear he 
was condemned, deposed, and banished for contumacy. 
But his people were so tumultuous that his enemios 
were compelled to recall him. Tho next year, however, 
a.d. 404, he was forcibly removed to Cucusus in Arme- 
nia, to the unspeakable grief of all good men. Here he 
suffered extremely, his health failed, aud being removed 
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in Cyprus, has described the various sects 
of Christians as far down as his own time, 
in a large volume, which however contains 
many defects and misrepresentations, aris- 
ing from the credulity and ignorance of the 

author. 1 Gregory of Nazianzus and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa obtained much renown among 
the theologians and disputants of this cen- 
tury, and their works show that they were 
not unworthy to be held in estimation. 2 

to Pity us in Colchis, he died on the road thither, the 
14th of September, 407, aged fifty-two years and eight 
months. For overpowering popular eloquence, Chry- 
sostom had no equal among the fathers. Ilia discourses 
bIiow an inexhaustible richness of thought and illustra- 
tion, of vivid conception, and striking imagery. Ills 
stylo is elevated, yet natural and clear. He transfuses 
his own glowing thoughts and emotions into all his 
hearers, seemingly without effort. and without the power 
of resistance. Yet he is sometimes too florid, he uses 
false ornaments, ho accumulates metaphors and illus- 
trations, and carries both his views and his figures too 
far. The spirit of the man, and some idea of his stylo, 
may be learned from the following literal translation of 
a paragraph in one of his private letters to a friend, 
written during ins exile : — “ When driven from the city 

1 cared nothing for it. But I said to myself, if the em- 
press wishes to banish me, let her banish me : the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. If she would 
saw me in sunder, let her saw me in sunder : 1 have 
Isaiah for a pattern. If she should plunge me in tho 
sea, I remember Jonah. If she would thrust me into 
tho fiery furnace, I see tho three children enduring 
that. If she would cast me to wild beasts, I call to 
mind Daniel in the den of lions. If she would stone 
me, lot her stono me— I have before me Stephen the 
protomartyr. If she would take my head from me, let 
her take it— I have John the Baptist. If she would 
deprive me of my worldly goods, let her do it — naked 
came I from my mother’s womb, and naked shall I re- 
turn. An apostle has told me, ‘Cod respecteth not 
man's person and, ‘ If l yet pleased men, 1 should not 
be tho servant of Christ.’ And David clothes me with 
armour, saying, * I will speak of thy testimonies before 
kings, and will not be ashamed.' ” The works of 
Chrysostom (including some falsely ascribed to him) 
consist of about three hundred and fifty sermons and 
orations on a great variety of subjects and occasions ; 
about six hundred and twenty homilies or exogetical 
discourses, on different books of tho Old and New Tes- 
taments, and about two hundred and fifty letters; 
together with several tracts on monastieism, and a 
treatise on tho. Pfirst, hood. There is also a Liturgy 
which bears his name, being that used at Constantino- 
ple, and which perhaps received some alterations from 
his hand. For an account of his life and writings, see 
Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillemont, Mcmoires d Vllist. 
Eccles, toino xi. pages 1 - -405, 547 — 62G ; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. x. pages 245— 4 DO ; Montfaucon, 
Opp. Chrmost. tom. xiii. pages 1 — 177. For the sen- 
timents, character, and influence of tho man, see Nean- 
der’s Johannes Chrysostomus und die Kirche in dessert 
Zei falter, Berlin, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo. — Mur. [Several 
of his works have been translated into English. Two 
of his treatises appeared in Fnglish about the middle of 
the IGth century. His Golden Book on the. education 
of children, translated by Evelyn, Lend. 1659; Compa- 
nion for the Penitent, by Veneer, Lond. 1728; On the 
Priesthood, by Hollier , Lond. 1728 ; by Bunco, Loud. 
1759, and recently by Marsh, 1844 ; select homilies and 
specimens of his extraordinary eloquence are given in 
Boyd's Select Passages, fee. and in the Book qf the Fa- 
thers. And in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, vols. 
ii. and xv. contains his Homilies on Matthew ; vol. vii. 
those on Romani ; vols. iv. and v. on 1st Corinthians ; 
vol. vi. on Galatians and Ephesians; vol. xiv. on Phi- 
fippiam, Colossians, and 'JViessalonians ; vol. xii. on 
Timothy , Titus, and Philemon; and vol. ix. his Homi- 
lies on the Statues, as they are called. I may add that 
Neanders valuable life has been translated into English 
by J. C. Stapleton, but only the first volume has yet 
appeared, Lond. IHHH. The student ought to read Mil- 
ner's account of this father in his Jhst. of the Church. 
cent, v.chap. i. vol. ii. p. 279, &c. ; and that given from 
a wholly different point of view by Milinan in his Hist 
of Christ, vol. iii. p. 20H, &c. There is also an excellent 
sketch of his life in the American Bibliotheca Sact'a, 
voL i. p. 669. For Chrysostom’s character as an ex 
positorof Scripture spa Davidson’s Sacred Her meneu- 
v-i'.s, p. 1 19.— /i. 

1 His works, with a Latin translation and notes, were 
published by the Jesuit Petavius [Paris, 1G22, 2 vols. 
fol. and Cologne (Lips.) 1G82.] His life is given in a 
good sized volume by (Jervasius, Paris, 1738, 4to. 
[Epiphanius of Jewish extract was born at Bezanduca, 
a village near Eleutheropolis, about twenty miles from 
Jerusalem, about the year 310. He became a monk in 
early life, visited Egypt., fell into the toils of the Gnos- 
tics, escaped, was intimate with St. Anthony ; and 
returning to Palestine in his twentieth year, about 330, i 
became a disciple of Hilarion, established a monastery 
near his native village called Ancient Ad, where he 
lived more than thirty years. He read much, and was 
ordained a presbyter over his monastery. In the year 
307 he was made archbishop of Constantia (formerly 
Salatnis) in Cyprus, hut still lived by monastic rules. 

He engaged in all the controversies of the times, was 
an active and popular bishop for thirty-six years, and 
regarded as a great saint and worker of miracles. In 
37G he was at Antioch on the Apollinarian heresy, and 
382, at Rome on the Meletian controversy. He had a 
long and fierce contest with John bishop of Jerusalem 
respecting Origenism, which he regarded with strong 
abhorrence. Ilis friend Thcophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, having expelled some monks from Egypt, on the 
charge of Origenism, in the year 401, Epiphanius held 

a provincial council of the bishops of Cyprus against 
that error ; and as tho expelled monks fled to Constan- 
tinople, Epiphanius followed them in 402, intending to 
coerce Chrysostom into a condemnation of those monks 
and of Origenism. But his enterprise wholly failed, 
and he died on his way home, a.d. 403 [402 ?], aged 
above ninety years. He became an author when turned 
of sixty. Ilifc first work, Anchoratus (The Anchor), 
was written a.d. 374, to teach the world genuine 
Christianity, in opposition to the prevailing and espe- 
cially the Arian heresies. Soon after he composed his 
great work [ Panarium] contra Octoginta Haneses. He 
also made an epitome of this work, and wrote a treatise 
on (Scripture) Weights and Measures, a Letter to John 
bishop of Jerusalem, another to Jerome, and some other 
works of little value. It is said he understood five lan- 
guages— Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. 
His learning was great, his judgment rash, and his 
credulity and mistakes very abundant.— See Cave, Hist. 
Liter, pages 231— 234 ; and Schroeckh, Kirvhvngesch. 
vol. x. pages 1 — 100. — Mur. 

2 Tolerable editions of the w ritings of both these men 
were published in France, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but better editions are anticipated from the 
Benedictines. [After long delay, the first volume of 
the expected Benedictine edition of Gregory Nazian- 
zen’s works appeared at Paris, 1778, by Clemencet, 
largo fol. [hut -no additional volume has since appeared. 

7?.] Of the old editions, the best is that of Billius, Gr. 
and Lat. Paris, 1G09, 1G30, and Cologne (Lips.) 1G90, 2 
vols. fol. His works, as here published, consist of 
about fifty orations or sermons, near two hundred and 
fifty epistles, and about one hundred and forty poems. 
Besides these, Muratori has published two hundred and 
twenty-eight epigrams and short poems of his, in his 
Anccdota Gr. pages I — 1 1 G, Petav. 1709, 4to. Some of 
the orations are violent attacks upon Arians and others, 
many others are eulogies on his friends and on monks, 
and a few are discourses on practical subjects. Of the 
poems, one of the longest is an account of his own life. 
Most of them were written after he retired from public 
life and are of a religious character, but of no great 
merit as specimens of genius. As an orator, Gregory 
Naz. is considered superior to Basil for strength and 
grandeur. He also possessed a fertile imagination. But 
he lias little method, and he abounds in false ornament. 

He was born about the year 325. His father, w ho w as 
also named Gregory, was bishop of Nazianzus in Cap- 
padocia for about forty-five years, from a.d. 329 to 374. 

His mother Nonna, like the mother of Samuel, devoted 
her son to the Lord before he was born. His education 
was begun at Caesarea in Cappadocia, continued at 
Caesarea in Palestine and at Alexandria, and completed 
at Athens at the age of thirty, a.d. 355. He was at 
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But after ages would have prized them 
higher if they had been less attached to 
Origenism, and more free from the false 
eloquence of the sophists. Among the Sy- 
rians, Ephraom has given immortality to his 
name by the sanctity of his life and by a great 
number of writings, in which he confutes 
' heretics, explains the Scriptures, and treats 
j of religious duties . 1 Among those of whom 

( Athens about five years, and there commenced that in- 
! timacy with Basil the Great which lasted through life. 

! On liis return to Nazianzus in 356, he was baptized, 

; and betook himself to a retired and studious life, for 
j which he always manifested a strong predilection. In 
j 361 his father compelled him to receive ordination as a 
j presbyter, and the next year he preached his first ser- 
' mon. On the death of Julian, who had been his 
fellow-student at Athens, he composed two invectives 
against him. His friend archbishop Basil, in the year 
372, offered him the bishopric of Sasima, which he re- 
fused with indignation on account of his aversion to 
public life. Yet he afterwards consented to be ordained 
! as assistant to his aged father, on condition of not being 
obliged to succeed him. Soon after the death of his 
futher in 374, ho retired to Seleueia and spent three 
1 years in obscurity. In 376, being pressed beyond the 
| power of resistance, he went to Constantinople to 
j preach to the remnant of the orthodox there, liis suc- 
! cess in converting Arians was here very great; and ho 
| was so popular that the general council of Constantl- 
j noplo and the emperor Theodosius constrained him to 
accept the patriarchal chair of that metropolis. But 
j before the council rose, it being objected to him that it 
I was Irregular for a bishop to be transferred from one 
see to another, he gladly resigned. Returning to Na- 
| zianzum, he discharged the episcopal functions there 
for a short time. But in 383 he retired altogether from 
public life, and after about seven years spent chiefly in 
writing religious poetry, he closed his life about a. n. 409. 
See Cave, Hist. Liter.; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xiii, pages 263— 458.— Gregory, bishop of Nyssa in Cap- 
padocia, and younger brother of Basil the Great, was 
probably born about 331, at Caesarea In Cappadocia. Of 
j his early education little is known. Ilo was no monk, 

! and at first averse from the ministry. Ilo was made bishop 
I of Nyssa in Cappadocia, about the year 372. But soon 
j after ho was driven from his see by the persecution of the 
; Arians, and for several years travelled from place to 
place. In 378 he returned to his see. Afterwards he was 
, much employed on councils, and was greatly esteemed 
by the orthodox. The council of Antioch, in 379, ap- 
pointed him to visit the churches in Arabia, and restore 
order there. On his way he visited Jerusalem, and was 
i disgusted with the profligate morals there. In the year 
38 L, he wrote his principal work against Eunomius the 
i Arian, which procured him great reputation. At the go- 
; neral council of Antioch, in the same year, lie is reported 
to have made the new draft of the Niecno creed, which 
was afterwards universally adopted by the orthodox. 
He was also at the council of Constantinople in 394, and 
probably died not long after. Ho was a man of consider- 
able acumen, a zealous polemic, and an extravagant 
orator. His works consist of polemic discourses and 
treatises, orations, eulogies, letters, and homilies; and 
were published Gr. and Lat. by F. le Due, Paris, 1615, 
2 vols. fol. to which Gretser added a third vol. Paris, 

! 1618. The three vols. were reprinted, but less correctly, 
i Paris, 1638, fol. A better edition has long hoen desired. 

| See Cave, Hut. Liter.; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. 

I vol. xiv. pages 3—147.— Mur. [Some specimens of the 
eloquence of these twoGregories may be seen in Boyd’s 
Select Passages, Ac. and the Book tf the Fathers. Ample 
references to the numerous works relative to their his- 
tory and writings, are given by Danz in his Walch’s 
Biblio. Putridmi; and full biographies of both may be 
seen in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Jiiogr. With 
these accounts ought to lie compared Milner’s views of 
their character, in cent. iv. chap. xx. and xxiv. of his 
Hist, of the Church. On Grogory Nazianzen and his 
poetic talent, see MUman’s Hist, of Christ, vol. iii. p. 
196, .St c. For their character and merits as biblical inter- 
preters, sec Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 116— R. 

I An elaborate account is given of him by Asseman 


but few works Lave reached, us arc Pam- 
philus, the martyr and intimate friend of 
Eusebius , 2 Diodorus of Tarsus , 3 Ilosius of 
Corduba , 4 Eustathius of Antioch , 5 Didymus 


in his Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i. p. 24, Ac. Tho 
English published several of his works in Greek at 
Oxford [by Edw. Th waites, 1709, fol.]. The same were 
published in a Latin translation by Vossius [Rome, 
1589 — 97, 3 vols. fol,] His works were published in 
Syriac a few years since at Rome, by Asseman. [8ix 
vols. in all; vol. i. ii. iii. Gr. and Lat. 1732-43-46; vol. 
iv. v. vi. Syriac and Lat. 1737 40-43. fol. — Ephraem 
Syrus, a monk and deacon of the church at Nisihis ill 
northern Syria, was born und spent his whole life in 
and near that city. When elected bishop there, he 
feigned himself deranged, and absconded to avoid pro- 
motion. He ivas a most ardent devotee of monkery, a 
man of genius, and a prolific writer. Ills works con- 
sist of essays and sermons, chiefly on the monastic and 
moral virtues, commentaries on nearly tho whole Bible, 
and hymns and prayers. A few of his essays are 
polemic. All his works were written in Syriac, and 
were so popular in Syria as to bo road in public after 
the Scriptures ; and being early translated into Greek, 
were held in high estimation in that age. It is said his 
hymns and prayers are still used in the Syriac churches. 
He died a.d. 378. See Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr. cap. 
cxv. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xvi. Theodo- 
ret, Hist. Eccles. ii. cap. xxx. and iv. 29 ; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol viii. 255, Ac. and xv. 527, Ac. Mil- 
ner’s Church History, cent. iv. chap. xxi. — Mur — 
[Selections from his writings, with a life, are given in the 
Book of the Fathers. Danz refers to two recent works 
by C. A. Lengerke, published the one at Hallo, in 1828, 
and the other at Konlgsberg in 1831, on tho character 
of this father as an interpreter of Scripture. See 
Walch’s Biblio. Patrist. ed. Danz. p. 466. — R. 

2 Pamphilus, a presbyter of Caesarea in Palestine, was 
born at Berytus, studied under Pierius of Alexandria, 
and spent his life at Ctcsarea. He was a learned, bene- 
volent, and devout man, and a great promoter of 
theological learning. lie procured an immense theolo- 
gical library, which he gave to the church of Caisarea. 
Most of the works of Origen he transcribed with his 
own hand, and particularly the corrected copy of tho 
Septuagint in Ori gen’s Hexapla. One of these tran- 
scripts, P. D. Huet states is still in the possession of 
the Jesuits of Clermont. He wrote a vindication and 
biography of Origen in five books, to which Eusebius 
added a sixth. The whole are lost except a Latin 
translation of book first made by Ruflnus. During the 
persecution he w T as imprisoned two years, and then put 
to death. Eusebius, his great admirer, wrote his life, 
which is lost. Sec Jerome, De Scriptor. Illustr. cap. 
lxxvii. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxii. Cave, 
/ list. Liter. — Mur. 

3 Diodorus or Thcodorus, bishop of Tarsus, was head 
of a monastic school and presbyter at Antioch, where 
he had Chrysostom for a pupil. He became bishop of 
Tarsus in 378, sat in tho general council at Constanti- 
nople 381, and was succeeded at Tyro by Phalerius a.d. 
394. He was a learned man, and a voluminous though 
not an elegant writer. None of his works remains 
entire, but abstracts and numerous extracts are pre- 
served by Photius and others. See Suidas, voce 
AioSwpos, Socrates, H. E. vi. 3.; Sozomen, 11. E. viii. 
2; Theodoret, ll. E. iv. 25. ; Jerome, de Scriptor . 
JUustr. cap. cxix.; Cave, Hist. Liter ; Fabricius, Bib - 
Hath. Gr. vol. vfii. p. 358, &c . ; Tillemont, Memoires 
d VHist. Eccles. torne viii. p. 558, Ac. 802, Ac.; 
Schroeckh, Kirchcngesch. vol. x. pages 247—251. — 
Mur. 

i Hosius, bishop of Corduba in Spain, was born about 
tho middle of the preceding century, became a bishop 
before the end of it, and sat in the council of lllibcris 
a.i>. 305. lie was chief counsellor in ecclesiastical 
affairs to Constantine the Great, who summoned him 
to the council of Arles in 314, and sent him to Egypt to 
settle the religious disputes of that country in 324. He 
stood at the head of the council of Nice in 325, and 
presided in that of Sardica in 347. By the Arian coun- 
cil of Sirmium, 356, he was banished, when near a 
hundred years old ; and, unable to resist, he now signed 
an art fully drawn Arian creed, and died a.d. 361, having 
lived more than a hundred years, and been a bishop 
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of Alexandria 1 , Ampliilochius of Iconium, 2 
Palladius, author of the Lansiac History , 3 

I\I a rear i us, senior and junior, 4 Apollinaris 
senior, 6 and a few others, 6 arc most fro- 

during about seventy. Nothing written by him re- 
mains, except an epistle to the emperor Constantins, 
preserved by Athanasius in his Ilist. Arian . ad. Mona- 
chon. Sec Cave, Hist. Liter. ; Tillemont, MS mo ire* a 
V Ilist. Eccles. tome vii. pages .100—321 ; and Fabric! us, 
Biblioth. Or. voL viii. p. H'J'X—Mtir. 

5 Eustathius, a native of Side in Pamphylia, was 
bishop of Banca (now Aleppo) in Syria, and promoted 
to the patriarchate of Antioch by the council of Nice, 
A.i). 325. lie had previously distinguished himself as 
an opposer of Arinnism, and in that council he acted a 
conspicuous part. This, together with his work contra 
Aria nos, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
abettors of Arianism, who procured his condemnation 
in one of their councils about the year 330. Eustathius 
appealed in vain to the emperor, Constantine the (Jreat ; 
he was banished to Trajanopolis in Thrace, where he 
died about the year 300. The only entire works of his 
now extant, are his treatise on the witch of Endor, in 
opposition to Origen, and a short, address to the em- 
peror, delivered at the council of Nice. These, together 
with a treatise on the Ilexacmeron which is ascribed 
to him. were published by Leo Allatius, Lyons, 1020, 
4to. What remains of his work against the Arians 
was published by Fabricius, liiblioth. Or. vol. viii. p. 
170, tie. lie was highly esteemed by the orthodox of 
his times. See Jerome, do Script or. lllustr. pap. lxxxv. 
Chrysostom, Lauda tio Eustatkii, Opp. Chrysost. tom. 
ii. p. 003 ; Athanasius, Epist. ad Solitarios ; Cave, 
Ilist. Liter. Du Pin, liiblioth ■ dcs Auteurs Ecdbs. vol. 
hi.; Fabricius, ni* supra, p. 100, Sic,.; and Schroeckh, 
Kirch engesch. vol. v. p. 275, &c Mur. 

• Didymus, a learned monk of Alexandria, and head 
of tho catcehetic school there, was the preceptor of 
Jerome and Kutlnus. lie lost his eyesight when young, 
yet became very conspicuous as a scholar and a theolo- 
gian. He was born about the year 311, and was alive 
a.d. 302, then more than eighty-three years old. Of 
his numerous works only three have reached us— 
namely, lie Spiritu Sancto, preserved in a Latin trans- 
lation of Jerome (inter Opp. lluronymi, tom. iv. pt. i. 
p. 303, See.), Scholia on the canonical Epistles , also in 
a Latin translation. Doth these are given in the litb- 
Itoth. Vatr. tom. v. pag. 320, 338. Ad versus Manie/ucos ; 
Or. and Lat. in Combcfis, Auctarium noviss. liiblioth. 
Vatr. pt. ii. p. 21, &c. See Jerome, Descriptor, lllustr. 
cap. clx. and Cave, Hist. Liter.— Mur. 

* Ainphlloelnus, after being a civil magistrate, and 
living a while with Basil and Gregory Naz. in their 
monastery, was made bishop of Iconium in Lycaonia 
about the year 370 or 375. lie sat in the second general 
council at Constantinople a.d. 381; and in the same 
year was appointed hy the emperor Theodosius inspector 
of the clergy in the diocese of Asia. He probably died 
a.d. 305. Ten short pieces, chiefly orations, and various , 
fragments, were published as his works, though most of 
them aro of dubious origin, by Combefis, Gr. and Lat. 
Paris, 1044, fol. including the works of Methodius l’n- 
terensisand Andreas Cretensis. See Fabricius, liiblioth. 
Gr. vol. vii. pages 500 — 507; Oudin, Comment, de Script. 
Eccles. tom. ii. p. 210, Sec., Cave, Hist. Liter.-, and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xii. pages 07 — 70. — Mur. 

3 Palladius of Galatia, born a.d. 308, at the ago of 
twenty went to Egypt to get a practical knowledge of 
monkery. After residing there several years, his health 
failed and he returned to Palestine, still leading a mo- 
nastic life. In the year 400, going to Bitliynia, Chry- 
sostom ordained hinf^hishop of llelonopolis, which he 
afterwards exchanged for Aspona in Galatia. After 
the fall of Chrysostom in 404, Palladius was banished, 
and died in exile about a.d. 431. His great work was 
composed about the year 420, and contains the history 
of the principal monks of his own times, with many of 
whom he was personally acquainted. Being written at 
the request of Lausus, the emperor’s lord of the bed- 
chamber, it was called Histories Lausiaca. It is the 
honest statement of a credulous monk who almost 
adored the heroes of his story. Several Latin editions 
have been published. In Greek it appeared at Leyden, 
101 G, 4to ; and Gr. and Lat. in the Auctar. Biblioth. 
Patr. Paris, 1024, tom. ii. pages 893—1053, fob; and 
In Biblioth. Patr. Paris, 1024, tom. xiii. — Some other 
works are ascribed to him. See Fabricius, liiblioth , 
Or. vol. ix. p. 2, <fec. ; Du Pin, Biblioth. des Auteurs 

Sic.; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillemont, Mcmoires d l' Hist. 
Eccles. tom. xi. p. 500, Sic . — Mur. [See a full account 
of him in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Horn. Biogr. vol. 
iii. p. 95. — R. 

4 Macarius senior or the Great, called the Egyptian 
Macarius, a native of Thebais, was born a.d. 302, early 
addicted himself to a monastic life, at the age of 
thirty retired to the wilderness of Scetis and the moun- 
tains, Nitria, where he lived a hermit for sixty years, and 
died at the age of ninety, a.d. 391. Much is related of 
his austerities, his virtues, his wisdom, and his miracles. 

To him are ascribed seven opuscula and fifty homilies 
or discourses upon practical and experimental religion; 
edited last by Pritius, Gr. and Lat. Lips. 1714, 2 vols. 
in one, 12ino. Macarius junior, called the Alexan- 
drian Macarius, because he was born and spent the 
first part of his life at Alexandria, was contemporary 
with Macarius senior, with whom ho is often con- 
founded. He was born about a.d. 304, pursued traffic 
some years, became a monk, retired to the wilderness of 
Scetis, was baptized at forty, became a presbyter, headed 
a numerous band of monks in the mountains of Nitria, 
and died about a.t>. 404, aged one hundred years, lie 
was no less distinguished for his virtues and his 
miracles than the other Macarius. But the elder Ma- 
carius was unsocial, especially with strangers, whereas 
the younger was very affable and often visited the city 
of Alexandria, whence he was called n-oAtnxo?, the 
citizen. The younger wrote nothing but a single letter 
to his disciples. The code of thirty monastic rules 
ascribed to him, was probably the production of a later 
ago. See Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxiii.; 
Palladius, Hist. Lausiaca, cap. xix. xx.; Rufinus, ViUe 
Patrum , cap. xxviii. ; Cassian, De Cwnobior. Institut. 
lib. v. cap. xll.j and Collat. v. cap. 12, xv. cap. 3. 
xxiv. cap. 13.; So/.omcn, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xiv. 
lib. vi. cap. xxix.; Theodorct, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 
xxh; Tillemont, Mcmoires d VHist. Eccl. tome viii. 
pages 243, 204,357 ; Fabricius, liiblioth. Gr. vol. vii. p. 
491, Sic.; Cave, Hist. Liter . — Mur. 

5 Apollinaris or Apollinarius, sen. was born at Alex- 
andria, taught grammar at Berytus, and at Lnodicea in 
Syria, where ho l>ecatno a presbyter. He associated 
with F.piphanius tho sophist, a pagan, and attended his 
lectures, for which both ho and his son, tho younger 
Apollinaris, were excommunicated; but repenting they 
were restored. In the year 302, when the emperor 
Julian prohibited tho Christians from reading the 
classic poets and orators, Apollinaris and his son un- 
dertook to compose some sacred classics to supply the 
place of the pagan. The father took up the Old Testa- 
ment, and transferred the Pentateuch into heroic verse 
in imitation of Homer; and also according to Sozomen 
the rest of the Old Testament history he formed into 
comedies, tragedies, lyrics, &c. in imitation of Menan- 
der, Euripides, and Pindar. The son laboured on tho 
New Testament, and transferred the Gospels and the 
canonical Epistles into Dialogues, in imitation of those 
of Plato. Nearly all if not the whole of these sacred 
classics are lost; yet there is extant a poetic Gr. version 
of the Psalms hearing the name of Apollinaris. The 
tragedy of Christ suffering, published among the' works 
of Gregory Naz. is also by some ascribed to the elder 
Apollinaris. The younger Apollinaris wrote several 
works, of which only fragments remain. He believed 
that the divine nature in Christ did the office of a ra- 
tional human soul; so that God the Word, a sensitive 
soul ([pvxv)y and a body, constituted the person of the 
Saviour. F or this he was accounted a heretic, and con- 
demned by public councils. He died between a.d. 380 
and 392. Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. 104; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 40 and iii. 16; Sozomen, H. E. v. 18 
and vi. 25; Philostorg. If. E. viii. 11—15; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Gr. vol. vii. p. 659, Sec. viii. p. 332. Tille- 
mont, Mcmoires d VHist. Eccles. vol. vii.; Cave, Ilist. 
Liter. — Mur. 

s Less distinguished than tho foregoing were, in the 
Eastern or Greek church, the pseudo-Dorotheus, a fa- 
bled bishop of Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocle- 
tian persecution and a martyr under Julian, aged more 
than a hundred years. To him is attributed the Epi- 
tome of the lives of the Prophets, Apostles, and the se- 
venty Disciples of Christ, extant in the Biblioth . Patr 
tom. iii. p. 421. See Cave, Hist. Liter. 
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qucntly mentioned on account of their 
learning and their achievements. 

10. Among the Latin writers the follow- 
ing are most worthy of notice. Hilary, 

bishop of Poictiers, famous for his twelve 
books on the Trinity and for other writings. 
He possessed a considerable degree of per- 
spicacity and ingenuity, but he was often 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, a.d.' 312—325, fa- 
mous as beginning the controversy with Arius, who 
was his presbyter. Of more than seventy epistles writ- 
ten by him on the Arian controversy only two are ex- 
tant, which arc preserved, one by Thcodoret, Hist. 
J'celes. lib. i. cap. iv. and the other by Socrates, Hist. 
Ecelvs. lib. i. cap. vi. 

Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and afterwards court 
bishop of Constantinople, and the staunch patron of 
Arius. He was condemned in the council of Nice and 
banished, retracted and was restored, became the 
great supporter of Arianism, and died a.d. 342. A 
single epistle of his has been preserved by Thcodoret, 
Hist. Eeeles. lib. i. cap. vi. 

James, bishop of Nisibis in Syria, a confessor in the 
Diocletian persecution, an assessor in the Nicene coun- 
cil, and died in the reign of Coastantius. He probably 
[ wrote wholly in Syriac, hut his works were tlrst pub- 
! lished, Armenian and Latin, by Antonelli, Rome, 1750, 
fol. containing nineteen essays and discourses, ehietiy 
on moral and practical subjects. 

Antouius [or St. Antony], a renowned Egyptian 
monk who nourished about \,d. 330. His life, written 
by Athanasius, is still extant; likewise his monastic 
rules, his remarks on cases of conscience, and about 
twenty discourses. Those Opusmla were published in 
a Latin translation from Arabic, Rome, 1(110, 8vo. 

Asterius of Cappadocia, a lickle and ambitious man 
in the period next following the Nicene council, and a 
zealous Arian. lie was never admitted to the clerical 
otllee, possessed some talent, and wrote comments on 
the Scriptures and tracts in favour of Arianism, of 
which only fragments remain. 

Marcellas, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia. He held a 
council at Ancyra in 315, and was conspicuous in the 
orthodox ranks at the council of Nice. Afterwards his 
zeal against Arianism carried him into Sahel lianism. 
He was condemned and deposed in 335, acquitted in 
347, but still regarded with suspicion. He died a.d. 
370. His works are lost. 

Theodorus, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, a n. 334— 
344, a semi-Arian and a zealous opposcr of Athanasius. 
He died about the year 358. His commentaries on va- 
1 rious parts of the Bible are highly commended by 
Jerome and others for their style and erudition. All 
are lost except his commentary on the Psalms, which 
is prefixed to the Cat erne Peter urn Patrurn inF*atmos, ed. 

1 Antwerp, 1013, 3 vols. fol. 

| Acacius, bishop of Ciesarea in Palestine, a.d, 340 — 
300, successor to Eusebius whose secretary he had 
j been, a man of learning and eloquence, but* unstable, 
and fluctuating between Arianism and orthodoxy. He 
j wrote much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- 
i tures, but nothing has been preserved. 

Triphilus of Ledris in Cyprus flourished a.d. 340. 
He was bred to the bar, and was considered one of the 
most elegant writers of his age. He wrote on the Can- 
ticles and the life of Spiridon, his bishop, but nothing of 
his remains. 

Eusebius, bishop of Emessa in Phoenicia, w’as horn 
at Edessa, studied there, and at Alexandria in Egypt 
and Antioch in Syria. As early as 312 he was distin- 
guished for scholarship and for unassuming modesty. 
He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in 341, but soon 
after accepted that of Emessa, and died about a.d. 3G0. 
j iiu leaned towards semirArianism, wrote much and 
elegantly on the Scriptures, and against the Jews, 
i What has been published as his has been much ques- 
tioned. 

George, bishop of Laodicea, a staunch Arlan and ac- 
tive in all their measures, from a.d. 335 to 300. He 
wrote against the Manicha*ans, the life of Eusebius, 
of Emessa, and several epistles, one of which is pre- 
served by Sozomen, Hist. Eeeles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. 

Pachomius (died 350), Theodorus, his successor, and 
Oresiesis, were distinguished contemporary monks of 
Tabbennesis in Thebais, Egypt. They flourished from 
a.d. 340—350. MonasUe rules, some epistles, and 
several discourses are extant, under the names of one 
jc more of them. 

Scrapion, a monk of Thebais, distinguished for his 
learning and eloquence, was the friend of Athanasius, 
who made him bishop of Thmuis. lie died about a.d. 
358. Of his once popular W'ritings, only his book Contra 
Manic/ueos is extant, Latin, la the Bitdioih . Fair. tom. 
iv. p. 160. 

Basil, bishop of Ancyra, from 336 to 360, was a semi- 
Arian, highly esteemed by Constantius, and very active 
against the orthodox. Contention between him and ' 
Acacius preceded his deposition and banishment to j 
Ulyricum in the year 360. He wrote much, and in par- 
ticular against Marcellus, his predecessor ; hut none of 
his works are extant. 

Leontius, the Arian bishop of Antioch, a.d. 348 — 
358, a crafty and deceptive man, w r ho was active in tho 
contentions of his times. Of his writings, only a 
fragment of one discourse remains. 

Marcus, an Egyptian bishop and a friend of Athana- 
sius, banished in 356 by George bishop of Alexandria. 

He wrote an oration against the Arians, which is pub- 
lished with Origen's tract on tho Lord’s prayer, by 
Wetstein, Amstcrd. 1665. 4to. 

Aetius of Syria, a goldsmith, physician, deacon at 
Antioch, bishop somewhere, and Anally a heretic. He 
held Christ to bo a mere creature. He died about tho 
year 366. Ilia book, lie Fide, is transcribed and refuted 
in Kpiphanius, Iheres. 76. 

Kudoxius, bishop of Germanicia on tho Euphrates, 
and (356) of Antioch, and (360) of Constantinople, died 
a.d. 370. lie was successively an Arian, a semi-Arlan, 
and an AOtian; a learned hut a verbose and obscure 
writer. Lasge fragments of his discourse, De Incarna- 
tion-** Dei I'erUi, are extant. 

Eunomius, the secretary and disciple of Aetius, but 
more famous than his master. He was made bishop of 
Cyzicum, a.d, 360, banished soon after, wandered much, 
and died about a.d. 364. lie wrote on the epistle to tho 
Romans, many letters, his own creed, and an apology 
for it. Only the two last are extant. Ho hold Christ 
to be a created being, and of a nature unlike to that of 
God. 

Melctius, bishop of S chaste in Armenia, and (360) of 
Antioch. lie was banished a.d. 361, returned under 
Julian, was banished again under V ulcus, and restored 
by G rati an, and died while attending the general coun- 
cil of Constantinople a.d. 381, at an advanced age. 
There is extant (in Epiphanius, 1 her vs. Ixxiii. cap. xxix. 

— xxxiv.) an able discourse which he delivered at An- 
tioch in 361. 

Titus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, was driven from 
his see under Julian, a.d. 362, returned under Valen- 
tinian, and died about the year 371. He wrote Contra 
Manic/ueos , which is extant in a Latin translation in 
BiUlioth. Patrurn. tom. iv. A discourse likewise on the 
branches of palm, Gr. and Lat. ami a commentary on 
Luke in Latin, have been published under his name, 
but are questioned, 

Paphnutius, a celebrated Egyptian monk, who flou- 
rished a.d, 370. He wrote the life of 8t. Onyphmts, 
and of several other monks; still extant. 

Cnesarius, youngest brother of Gregory Nazianzcnus, 
was a learned physician of Constantinople, and was 
elevated to civil oftice. lie is said to have written 
several works, and particularly a treatise against tho 
pagans. There are extant, under his name, four dia- 
logues Gr. and Lat. on one hundred and ninety-five 
questions in theology ; in Pronto le Due’s Auetarium 
liib doth. Patr. 1624, tom. i. But they are supposed 
not to be his. 

Evagrius, archdeacon of Constantinople in 381, and 
after 385, an Egyptian monk. He was a pious and 
learned man, and a considerable writer. Several of his 
devotional and practical works are extant in the dif- 
ferent collections of the works of tho fathers. 

. Nemesius, bishop of Emessa after being a Christian 
philosopher. He flourished a d. 380, and with Origen 
held the pre-existenoe of human souls, as appears from 
his hook J)e 'Saturn // minis, extant In the Auetarium 
Hibliolh. Pair. 1004, tom. ii. ; also \ rinlcd Gr. and Lat. 
Oxford. IG71, 8vq. 

Nectanus, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 381—368 
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disposed to borrow l'rom Tertullian and 
Origen, whom he greatly admired, rather 
than to tax his own genius. 1 Lactantius, 
the most eloquent of the Latin Christians 
in this century, assailed the superstition of 
Ihe pagans in his elegantly composed Divine 
Institutions , and likewise wrote on other 
subjects; but he is more successful in 
confuting the errors of others than in cor- 
recting his own. 2 Ambrose, first governor 

orthodox and pious. One of his discourses is extant, 
inter Opp. Chrysostom i, who was his successor. 

Flavianus, a monk and bishop of Antioch a.d. 381 
— 403. JIo first divided the choir, and taught them to 
sing the Psalms of David responsively. He was stre- 
nuous against the Arians ; but fragments only of his 
discourses and letters remain 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria a d 385 — 412, was 
famous for his contention with the Nitric monks, and 
for his opposition to Origenism. Of ids works only a 
few epistles and considerable extracts from his other 
writings are extant. 

John, bishop of Jerusalem a.d. 386— 41G, famous for 
his contests with Epiphanius and with Jerome, respect- 
ing Origen's character. Numerous works, perhaps 
without foundation, are published as his. Brussels, 
1643, 2 vols. fol. 

Hieronymus of Dalmatia, a presbyter and a monk, 
who nourished a.d. 3s 6. He is author of laves of the 
Egyptian Monks ; the original Greek, though preserved, ! 

j has not been published, because the Lausiac History 
of l’alladius is nearly a literal translation of it. 

Sophronius, the friend of Jerome and translator into 
Greek of some of his works, particularly of his book lie 
Firis lllustriOus. He flourished about a.d. 3110. — Mur. 

1 Concerning Hilary, the Benedictine monks have 
given an accurate account in their llist. Litter, do hi 
France, tomo ii. [tome i. pt. ii.] pages 130—103 [<\ 

! Paris, 1733, 4to.] The best edition of his works is that 
of the French Benedictines [by Coutant, Paris, 1603, 
fol. revised and improved by Seip. Mafl’ei, Verona, 
1730, 2 vols. fol. Hilary of Poictiers in France was a 
native of Gaul, of respectable parentage and well edu- 
cated. He was a pagan till he had attained to man- 
hood. His consecration to the episcopal office was 
about the year 350. For twenty years ho stood pre- 
eminent among the Gullic bishops, and did much to 
arrest the progress of Arianism in the West. In the 
council of Bessieres, a.o. 356, he handled the Arian 
bishops so roughly, that they applied to the emperor 
Constantius and had lain banished to Phrygia. During 
the four years he was an exile in Asia he wrote most 
of his works, and was so active in opposing Arianism 
there, that the heretical clergy, to get rid of him, pro- 
cured his release from banishment. He returned to 
his church, a more able and more successful antagonist 
to the Gallic Arians than he was before. He was the 
principal means of rolling hack the Arian current 
which was sweeping over the West. His great work is 
the Do Trinitate. He also wrote several other polemical 
works, wdth Commentaries on Matthew and on the 
Psalms, and a few works which are lost. See Jerome, 
lie Fir is lllwstr. cap. c.; Fortunntus, lie Vita llilurii 
(prefixed to the Opp. Hilarii , ed. Boned. ) Coutant, 
Life of Hilary, prefixed to the Benedictine edition of his 
works; Tillemont, Memoires a l' Hist. Eerie s tome 
vii. p. 442, See. 745, &c.; and Sehroeekh, Kirchengesch. 
vol. xii. pages 253—342. — Mur. [Some specimens of 
his style, with a brief life of him, may bo seen in the 
Book of the Fathers. — R. 

2 Of Lactantius also, the Benedictines have given an 
account In their 1 list. Lit tfr. de la France, tome ii. p. 
65, tvc. His wmrks have gone through numerous 
editions ; the latest and best are by the celebrated Bu- 
nemann [Lips. 1739, 8vo.], the venerable H curium n 
[Gotting. 1736, 8vo], and Lenglet du Frosnoy [Paris, 
1748, 2 vols. 4to.; and Bipont. 1786, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lucius Csecilius Lactantius Finnilianus was probably 
a native of Italy, studied under Arnobius in Africa, re- 
moved to Nicomedla in the reign of Diocletian, and 
opened a school lor rhetoric, in which he had but few 
pupils. lie was made private tutor or governor to 


and then bishop of Milan, is not rude in 
diction or conception, nor is lie destitute of 
valuable thoughts, yet he is chargeable with 
the faults of the age — a deficiency in soli- 
dity, accuracy, and good arrangement. 3 

Crispus, the oldest son of Constantine the Great, when 
an old man, and probably died a little before a.d. 330. 
He was learned, though not a profound theologian, and 
the most elegant of all the Latin fathers. Some think 
him the best writer of Latin after the days of Cicero. 
Ilis works still extant are,— Dieinarum Institutionum , 
lihri vii. written alxrnt the year 320. This is his great 
work. It may be called a Guide to true Religion, being 
designed to enlighten the pagans and convert them to 
Christianity. Institution um Epitome, or an abridgment 
of the preceding. It is imperfect, extending over the 
three last books only. He Ira Dei, and tie Opificio Dei, 
or on the w'orks of creation, particularly on the physical 
structure and powers of man. These two works are 
properly a continuation of the first, being written in 
furtherance of the same designs, lie Mul tibus Perse - 
culorum, an account of persecutors and persecutions 
from Nero to Maxentius, a.d. 312. There is no good 
reason to doubt its genuineness. An English transla- 
tion of this valuable treatise, with a long preface, was 
published by Gilb. Burnet, 1687, l8mo. Symposium, a 
juvenile performance, extant as the w r ork of a fabled 
Symposius. The Carmen de Fhamice is perhaps his. 
Several of his works have been lost. See Jerome, l)e 
Viris lllmtr. cap. lxxx.; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Gardner, 
Credibility, &c. vol. vii.; Sehroeekh, Kirchengesch. vol. v. 
pages 220-262. — Mur. [To these works should be added 
Brueker, Hist. Crit. Phil. tom. iii. p. 465, &c. and his 
life, by Professor Ramsay, in Smith's Diet, (\f Gr. and 
Rom. Ring. vol. ii. p. 70 1 . His treatise on the deaths of 
the persecutors has also been translated into English by 
Sir D. Dalrymple, Edin. 1782, with notes and illustra- 
tions; a much better translation than Burnet’s.—//. 

3 The Benedictine monks of France published his 
works in two large folio volumes [1686 — 1690. Am- 
brose was the son ol’ a praetorian prefect of the same 
name, who was governor-general of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. After a good education for civil life he became 
an advocate, counsellor to Probus, his father’s succes- 
sor, and at last governor of Liguria and Aemelia, resi- 
dent ut Milan. In the year 374 Auxentius bishop ol 
Milan died, and tho Arians and orthodox became tu- 
multuous in the church, when met to elect a successor. 
Ambrose entered the church to quell the riot, and a 
little child happened to say, “ Ambrose bishop,” the 
mob presently cried out, “ let him be the bishop.” He 
was constrained to submit, gave up all his property and 
bis worldly honours, was baptized, and became a labo- 
rious and self-denying bishop. An irruption of bar- 
barians in 377 obliged him to flee, and he went to 
lllyricum and thence to Rome. In the year 381 he 
presided in the council ol Aquileia. In 383 the emperor 
Valentinian sent him us ambussador to Maximus the 
usurper in Gaul. Next came his contest with Symma- 
ehus, prefect of Rome, respecting the rebuilding the 
pagan altar of Victory in that city. In 386 he had much 
contention with the Arians of Milan. Afterwards he j 
was sent on a second embassy to Maximus. Three 
years after lie debarred the emperor Theodosius the j 
Great from Christian ordinances, and required him to ! 
do penance for tho slaughter of the citizens of Thessa- 
lonica by his order. In 392 civil war obliged him to i 
leave Milan for a time. He soon returned, but died j 
a.d. 397, aged sixty-four years. He was devout, oner- 1 
getic, orthodox, and a very useful bishop. His know- i 
| ledge of theology W'as not great, but he was able to read J 
j the Greek fathers, and he knew the world. His w ritings | 
were numerous. On the Scriptures he w rote much, but j 
nothing that is valuable. He wrote various treatises ' 
i and discourses, which with eulogies and about ninety 
i epistles of his are extant, besides a great number of 
short sermons, scholia on the canonical epistles, and 
tracts of different kinds, which are falsely ascribed to 
him. His life written by Paulinus, his private secre- 
tary, is stuffed with accounts of miracles and wonders 
performed by him. See Ovp. Ambrosii, tom.ii. Appen- 
dix ,ed. Benedict; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillemont, Me 
wires d l' Hist. Ecclcs. tome x. pages 78—306, 729, 
Sic . ; G. Herman!, Vie de S Ambrose d Paris, 1678, 4to, 
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Hieronymus, a monk of Palestine, has un- 
doubtedly merited the esteem of the Chris- 
tian world by his various productions; but 
at the same time his bitterness towards 
those who differed from him, his eagerness 
after fame, his choleric and ungovernable 
| temper, his unjust aspersions on good and 
j innocent persons, his extravagant commen- 
' dation of superstition and false piety, and 
: other defects of character, have disgraced 
! him not a little in the view of those who 
are neither uncandid nor incompetent 
judges. Among his various writings those 
: which interpret the Iloly Scriptures and 
his epistles are the most valuable . 1 Augus- 


Sehreeckh, Kirehengesch. vol. xiv. pages 148—332; anil 
Milner , Church Hist. cent. iv. eh. xii— xvi. xviii.— Mur. 
[In the seventh volume of Cardinal Mai’s Script. Veter. 
Nova Cotlectio, Home, 1833, are two works of Ambrose, 
discovered by him in tho Vatican, an Exulanatio Sym- 
bols ad Initiandos, and an Kpistola de Fide ad l Iieron y- 
mum. See Milman's Hist, of Christ, for an eloquent 
appreciation of the character of Ambrose, and especially 
of his conduct towards the emperor, vol. iii. p. 241, &c. 
11 is treatise De OJ/ieiis Ministrorum , written after the 
maimer of Cicero, with his conviction of Symmaehus, 

| was early translated into English. Lond. 1037, 4to. — It. 

I The defects of Jerome are learnedly exposed by Le 
| Clerc, in his Quastiones Ilieronymianie, Aim. 1700, 
I2iuo. His works have been published by the Benedic- 
! tines [ed. Martianay, Paris, 1003—1700], in five vols. 
fol. This edition was republished, with considerable 
additions [and improvements in the arrangement, the 
preface, and the explanatory notes], by Vallarsius, 
j Verona, [1734—43, eleven vols. fol. Hieronymus 
! Stridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon in Dalmatia, was 
| horn of Christian parents about the year 331. Ilis fa- 
1 tlier, Eusebius, gave him the best advantages foreduea- 
tion. lie was early sent to Rome, where he studied 
i many years, and under the host masters. About the 
year 303 he was baptized, and left Home to travel for 
I improvement in knowledge lie journeyed through 
i Caul, and resided a few years at Treves, where he be- 
came a monk and devoured many hooks. On his re- 
turn he spent some time at Aquileia, where lie formed 
a close friendship with Rutlnus. In 373 he left Aqiii- 
lcia and embarked for Syria, in company with several 
friends, and carrying his own largo collection of books. 
Landing in Thrace he passed the Bosphorus, and tra- 
velled overland to Antioch. Here his friend Innoeen- 
tius died, and he himself was dangerously sick. After 
recovering, he was induced by a dream to renounce for 
ever the reading of tho pagan classics. In 374 he re- 
tired into the wilderness eastward of Antioch; and sup- 
! ported by his friends ho there spent about four years in 
the character of a learned hermit and author. In 378 
; or 379 lie returned to Antioch, and was ordained a 
presbyter. The next year he visited Constantinople to 
• enjoy the instructions of Gregory Nazianzen. Ilero he 
continued two or three years, formed a better acquaint- 
ance with the Greek fathers, and translated some of 
their works; in particular, Eusebius’s Chroniam, which 
he continued down to A.n. 378, and Origen’s Homilies 
on Jeremiah. In 382 he accompanied Paulinus and 
Epiphauius to Rome respecting the contests in the 
church of Antioch. Damasus, bishop of Rome, was 
much pleased with him, employed him occasionally as 
private secretary, and prompted him to write on several 
biblical subjects, and at length to undertake a correction 
of the vulgar Latin Bible. Jerome likewise did much 
to promote monkery in Italy; but the ardour he kindled 
up on this subject among the Roman ladies created him 
enemies among the other sex. He also gave offence to 
the clergy of Rome, and thought it best to leave Italy 
in 385 and return to the East, with Paula and Eusto- 
chium her daughter, wealthy Roman ladies, whom he 
had rendered enthusiastic in regard to monastic institu- 
tions. He first went to Antioch and thence to Jerusa- 
lem, where he and his ladies performed a winter’s 
pilgrimage. In the s pring of 380 t h ey went to Alexan- 
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tine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one 
whose fame is spread throughout the Chris- 
tian world ; and he certainly possessed 
many and great excellencies, a superior 
genius, a constant love of truth, admirable 
patience of labour, unquestionable piety, 
and acuteness and discrimination by no 
means contemptible. But his power of 
judging was not equally great, and often 
the natural ardour of his mind carried this 
excellent man farther than reason and pru- 
dence justified. He has therefore aflorded 
to many much ground for controversy re- 
specting his real sentiments, and to others 
occasion to tax him with inconsistency, and 
with hastily writing upon subjects which 
lie had not himself duly considered . 2 Op- 

drm, and thence to visit the Nitric monks. Returning 
the same year to Palestine they took wp their permanent 
residence at Bethlehem. Here Paula erected four 
monasteries, three for nuns and one for monks. In 
this last Jerome passed the remainder of his days in 
reading, composing hooks, and contending with all who 
presumed to differ from him on any subject in which 
he took interest. Ho is said to have died on tho 30th of 
September, a.i>. 420, aged ninety years. Jerome was 
the best informed of all the Latin fathers in sacred li- 
terature. Tiie Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages 
were all familiar to him, and ho had a very extensive , 
acquaintance with the best writers of both the Latin 
and the Greek churches, lie likewise possessed genius, 
industry, and literary enterprise, in no ordinary degree. 
He was also acute and discriminating; but his vivid 
imagination and his choleric temper, which scorned all 
restraint, rendered him one of the most caustic and 
abusive controversial writers that ever pretended to be 
a Christian. When he has no antagonist and sees no 
enemy, he is a charming writer, yet enthusiastic and 
often hasty and injudicious. The greater part of his 
works, and particularly his translations and commen- 
taries on tho Bible;, were written while he resided at 
Bethlehem. See Cave ,liist. Liter.; Tillcrnont, Memoires 
a l’ l list. Fades tome xii. pages 1—350; Martianay, 
Vic de. St. Jerome , Paris, 1700, 4to ; J. Stilling, A eta 
Sanvtor. Soptembris, tom. viii. pages 418 — G88, Antw. 
1702, fol.; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xi. pages 3— 
239; Milner , Church Hist. cent. iv. oh. x.—Mur. [The 
student should also consult Lardner's Credibility , vol. 
iv. p. 403, &c.; Jerome’s Life, under his Latin name of 
Hieronymus, by Professor Ramsay, in Smith’s Diet, of 
Greek and Human Jiiog. vol . ii. p. 400, which contains 
a careful analysis of his writings in the order adopted 
in Vallarsi’s edition; and Milman’s Hist, of Christ, vol. 
iii. p. 289, &c. the eleventh chapter of which is devoted 
to Jerome and the monastic system. Nor should he 
omit reading the striking estimate of the character of 
this distinguished father, with all its salient faults ami 
excellencies, as given by Isaac Taylor in ills Fanaticism, 
Lond. 1833, pages 314— 320. — It. 

2 After the edition by the theologians of Louvain 
[Antwerp, 1577, 10 vols. fol.] the Benedictine monks 
gave a neat and accurate edition of Augustine’s works 
[Paris, 1079— 1700, 11 vols. fol.] This was reprinted 
with enlargements in Holland, or as the title says, at 
Antwerp, under the eye of Le Clerc, under the assumed j 
name of Jo. Pherepor, us [1700— 1703,12 vols. fol. printed j 
at Amsterdam. It was also reprinted at Venice, 1729 j 
— 1735.] The Jesuits censure many things in thu 
Benedictine edition. [They think the editors leaned 
too much Inwards the Jansenists, between whom and 
the Jesuits there was a long and violent controversy re- 
specting the sentiments of Augustine. Aurelius Au- 
gustinus was born Nov. 13, A.n 354, at Tagaste, an 
obscure village in Numidia. His father Patricius was 
a pagan till near the close of life. Ills mother Monica 
was eminently pious. He had a good school education 
in grammar and rhetoric, but he would not study Greek. 
At fifteen he came home, and lived idle and vicious. At 
seventeen he was sent to Carthage, where he shone as 
the first scholar in the rhetorical school. But he was 
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tatus of Milevi, an African, lni3 obtained 
considerable reputation by his well written 
work on the Schism of the Dunalists .* 

dissipated, turned a Manicluean, and became a father 
when ho was but eighteen. His son, named Adeodatus, 
was well educated, became pious, was baptized at the 
same time with his father at the age of fifteen, and died 
soon after. While a student at Carthage Augustine 
lost his father. By reading Cicero’s Hortensius he be- 
came enamoured with philosophy, and began to read 
tiie Bible in search of it; but be could not there find that 
sublime system of which Cicero had given him an ideal, 
and be threw aside the sacred volume. At the age of 
twenty he had read and mastered nearly all the liberal 
sciences, as they were then taught- lie now returned 
to Tag as to, and there opened a school for rhetoric. 
About the year 380 he again settled at Carthage, where 
he taught rhetoric about three years. During this 
period his attachment to Maniclia'isin diminished. He 
was still restless, debauched, and unprincipled, yet was 
a tine scholar, and quite popular, in 383 he went to 
Rome, and tho next year to Milan in the character of 
a teacher of rhetoric. The eloquence of Ambrose drew 
1dm to attend public worship, and under the discourses 
of that able and faithful preacher Augustine’s mind was 
gradually enlightened and his conscience awakened. 
He had sharp and painful convictions, and became al- 
together a new man. lie was baptized a.t>. 387, set out 
for Africa the same year, buried his mother, stopped at 
Home, and did not reach Africa till a.d. 388. lie sold 
his estate and devoted the proceeds to charitable pur- 
poses. For three years he lived as a recluse with a few 
devout young men, and spent much time on scientific 
and metaphysical subjects. In tiie year 391 he went to 
Hippo Kegius (now Ilona in Algiers), where he was 
made a presbyter, and preached and laboured with 
great success. Four years after, Valerius his aged 
bishop, who was a native G reek and who felt the need 
of such an assistant as the. now renowned presbyter of 
Hippo, caused him to be ordained his colleague bishop. 
From a.d. 395 to a.i>. 430, Augustine, as bishop of 
Hippo, was indefatigable in preaching, writing, coin- 
bating error and vice, and infusing life and spirituality 
into tho churches and clergy far and near, l ie died on 
tho 28tli of August, a.d. 430, aged seventy-six years. 
See Cave, /list. Liter.; Tillemont, Memoires a V Hist. 
Lcdes. vol. xiii. ed. Paris (it is omitted in the Brussels 
cd.); J. Stilling, Acta Sauetor, Augusti, torn. vi. pages 
213 — 460; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xv. pages 219 
— 530; Milner’s Church Hist. cent. v. chaps, ii.—ix.; and 
especially AugudiniCorfessiones, written about a. d. 400, 
Opp. tom. i. ed. Benedict. Tho works of Augustine 
are so numerous that even their titles cannot be here 
enumerated. They fill ten f’ol. volumes of the Benedic- 
tine edition of his works, the eleventh being occupied 
with his life, and with indices, &c .— Mur. [See Lard- 
ner’s Credibility, vol. iv. p. 488; also tho life of this fa- 
ther, by the late Rev. J. M. Mackenzie, in Smith’s Diet, 
of Greek and Hainan liiog.; and the estimate of his 
character and works, especially of his City of God, given 
by Milmun in his l list, of the Church, vol. iii. p. 263. 
Of Augustine as a controversialist, see Wiggers, Prag- 
ma/. Darstellung dcr August, nnd Pelag. Emerson’s 
transl. Andover, 1340; as a philosopher, see Hitter, Gesch. 
der Christ. Philos, vol. ii. p. 153, &c.; and as a biblical 
expositor, see Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 133. 
A ug ustine’s Confessions were early translated into Eng- 
lish, and have been frequently reprinted. A new trans- 
lation of them forms the first volume of the Oxford 
Library if the Fathers; vols. xvi. and xx. of the same 
series contain liis Homilies on the New Test, and vol. 
xxii. comprises seventeen of his short treatises, taken, 
with one exception, from the sixth vol. of the Benedic- 
tine edition of his works. 1 1 is City of God was translated 
and published so early as 1610. Some specimens of his 
style are given in English in the Book (f the Fathers. 
There has been lately published at I’aris, by the AbW* 
Caillau, a volume of discourses and tracts by A ugustine, 
which had hitherto remained in manuscript, amounting 
to nearly one hundred and ninety sermons and half a 
dozen tracts, one of them, De Omnibus Virtutibus , con- 
sisting of nineteen chapters. The volume is entitled S. 
Aur. Augustini Hippon. Epis. Sermones Inediti, Paris, 
1842, fol. It may be considered as forming a twelfth 
volume, supplementary to the Benedictine edition.— R. 

1 Afior t he edition of Allmspimeus [Paris, 1631. ami 
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Paul in us of Nola has left us some epistles 
and poems, which are neither very bad nor 
very good. 2 Rufinus, a presbyter of Aqui- 
leia, acquired fame by translating into Latin 
various works of the Greek fathers, parti- 
cularly of Origen, by his bitter contests 
with Jerome, and by some expositions of 
the holy scriptures. He would have held 
no contemptible rank among the Latin 
writers of this century, had it not been his 
misfortune toliave the powerful and abusive 
Jerome for his adversary. 3 For an account 

1679, fol.] Du Pin published the works of Optatus with 
judicious illustrations [Paris, 1700, fob— Of Optatus, 
all that is known is stated by Jerome, De Viris lllustr. 
cap. cx. — namely, “that he w F as an African and bishop 
of Milevi, who was on the -side of the Catholics ; and 
that he wrote, during the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens (a.d. 364—375), against the slander of the Do- 
natists, in which he maintains that the wrong doing of : 
the Donatists is erroneously charged on us.” llis w ork 
is entitled Contra Panneuiunum Seetie Donatistiece 
apud Carthaginum Episcopum, de Schismate Donati&ta - 
sum. It is a polemic w'ork in answrer to a book pub- j 
lished by Parmenianus, and contains much of the history : 
of that schism, as well as of the arguments by which ^ 
each party maintained its own principles and defended j 
its own conduct. — Mur. | 

The best edition of Paulinus is that published by j 
Lc Brun, Paris, 1685, 4to [in two volumes, which Mu- i 
ratori republished, with some additions, Verona, 1736, ■ 
fob — Meropius Pontius Anicius Paulinus, a Homan of 
patrician rank, was born at Bourdeaux in France, a.t>. | 
353. He first studied under the poet Decius Ausonius, 1 
then went to Home, became a popular advocate, and 
was made consul about the year 375. About 379 he 
commenced his travels or wanderings in Italy, Caul, j 
and Spain, accompanied with his pious wife Theresia. 
During this period he formed acquaintance with Am- 
brose, Martin, and many other eminent saints. He w as ! 
baptized at Bourdeaux a.d. 391, and gradually parting j 
with most of his large estate, which he bestowed in j 
charity, he retired to Barcelona in Spain, where lie | 
lived some years as a recluse or monk, in 393, he w as j 
ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. The next year he j 
removed to Nola in Campania, where he had a small 
estate. Here Paulinus in the year 402 erected an ad- 
ditional church, which ho adorned with emblems of tlio 
Trinity and other religious devices. In 409 he became 
bishop of Nola, and remained in that office till liis death 
in 431 . He was esteemed one of the greatest saints, and 
was undoubtedly very religious, though his piety was of a 
superstitious cast. IBs writings consist of about fifty 
letters to his friends, written w ith a pleasing simplicity 
of style, and exhibiting a true picture of his devout mind, 
yet containing little that is of much importance ; also 
thirty-two poetic effusions, of .a similar character with 
ids letters. For an account of him and his works, sec 
Gennadius ,De Viris lllustr. cap. xlviii. with the notes of 
Fabricius in bis Biblioth. Eceles. ; be Brun, Vita Puulini , 
in his Opp. Paul.; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch . vol. vii. pages! 23 — 132 ; M ilner. Church Hist. 
century v. chap. xiii. — Mur. [There is a French trans- 
lation of liis Letters. Paris, 1703. — 11. 

3 Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. des Aut. Eccles. par 
M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 124, Sec. A particular and full 
account is given of him, and his reputation is defended, 
by Fontaninus, Hist. Liter. Aquilei. lib. v, p. 149. [See 
also Cacciari, Dissert. Hist, de l ita, Fide, &c. llufini, 
subjoined to his edition of Rufinus* Hist. Eed. and De 
Hubeis, Dissert, de Tyrannio liufino Preshytero, & c. 
Venice, 1754, 4to.; Gennadius, De Viris lllustr. cap. 
xvii.; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. x. pages 112 — 133; 
Cave, Hist. Liter. — Rufinus Toranus, or Tyrannius, 
was probably born at Concordia near Aquileia, about 
a.d. 330. After living several years in a monastery at ! 
Aquileia and forming acquaintance with Jerome, he i 
was baptized there in 371. Soon after, tho fame of the ! 
oriental monks led him to visit them. Landing at ! 
Alexandria, he became acquainted with a rich Homan I 
lady named Melania, who was as great an admirer of 
monkery as himself. She became his patron, supported : 
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of Philastrius , 1 Damasus , 2 Juvencus , 3 and 
other writers of less note, the reader is re- 
ferred to those who professedly treat of all 
the Christian writers. I shall, however, 

I him, and travelled with him through the remainder of 
his life. During his six years* residence in Egypt, he 
spent some time among the monks in the Nitric wilder- 
ness. and also heard lectures from the famous Didymus 
of Alexandria. About the year 378 he and Melania re- 
moved to Jerusalem, where they spent many years. 
Melania occupied a nunnery, in which she supported a 
considerable number of devout sisters. Kutinus resided 
with other monks in cells about the Mount of Olives, 
and lived in the greatest intimacy with Jerome, who 
then resided at Bethlehem. About the year 31)0 he was 
ordained a presbyter by John, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
soon after the quarrel between him and Jerome respect- 
ing Origen’s orthodoxy commenced. In the year 31)7 
that controversy seemed to subside, and shortly after 
Rufinus and Melania removed to Rome. Here his pub- 
lications concerning Origen rekindled the quarrel with 
Jerome, and both Origen and Rufinus were pronounced 
in the wrong by Anastasius the Roman pontiff. In the 
year 31)9 Rufinus removed to Aquileia, where he spent 
several years in translating works of Origen, and 
writing apologies for him and for himself. At length, 
after Alaric and his Goths began to lay waste all Italy, 
Rufinus and Melania set out for Palestine, and got as 
far as Sicily, where he closed his life a.d. 410. — Rufinus 
was a man of respectable talents, of considerable learn- 
ing. and a very diligent scholar. Ilis orthodoxy and his 
piety ought never to have been called in question. The 
abusive treatment he received from Jerome will acdount 
for the irritation of his feelings at times, without sup- 
posing him destitute of grace. — Ilis work, which is 
most frequently quoted in modern times, is his Ecclesi- 
astical History. The first nine hooks are a free trans- 
lation of the ten books of Eusebius, with considerable 
omissions in the latter part, and some additions in the 
first seven books. The last two books (the tenth and 
eleventh) are a continuation by Rufinus. This work 
has been very severely censured, but of late it Is held to 
he of some value. The first good edition of it was by 
Cacciari, Rome, 1740, 2 vols. 4to. Besides this Rufinus 
wrote Fites Patrum, or a history of the eastern monks, 
and several other works. An imperfect collection of 
his works was published by l)e La Barre, Paris, 1580, 
fol. A much better edition in 2 vols. fol. was com- 
menced at Verona, by Vallarsi, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1745.— Mur. 

1 Philastrius or Ph Master, bishop of Brescia in the 
north of Italy, a.o. 379 — 387. While a presbyter, he is 
said to have travelled nearly all over the Roman ern- I 
pire, combating and endeavouring to convert errorists 
of every sort, and especially Arians. At Milan ho was 
severely handled by Auxentius the Arlan bishop. Am- 
brose, the successor of Auxentius, showed him kindness, 
and ordained him bishop of Brescia. He is praised by 
Gaudentius, his immediate successor in the see of Bres- 
cia. His only work is De Hteresibus. It enumerates 
more heresies than any of the other ancient works, but 
no one considers it an accurate work. Philastrius was 
doubtless a pious and well-meaning man, but he was 
incompetent to the task he undertook. See Cave, Hist. 
Liter.; Schrfieckh, Kirchengesch. vol. ix. pages 362 - 
384. The work is extant in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. 
iv. p. 701, and ed Jlelmstadt, 1611, 4to, by Fabricius, 
H&mb. 1721, 8vo, and among the collected works of the 
early bishops of Brescia, Brescia, 1738, fol. — Mur, 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, a.d. 366— 384, is said 
to have been of Spanish extraction, but his father was 
a presbyter of Rome, and he was probably born there 
about the year 305. On the death of Felix a.d. 366, 
there was great competition for the episcopal chair, 
and two bishops were chosen and ordained — namely, 
Damasus and Ursinus or Ursicinus. Much confusion 
and even bloodshed followed ; but the party of Da- 
raasus finally triumphed. Damasus was active in 
putting down Arianism in the West, and being re- 
quested, he aided the eastern churches in healing their 
divisions. For these purposes he held several councils 
and wrote several letters, some of which are extant. 
Two synodic epistles and a confession of faith are pre- 
served by Theodoret, Hist. Pccles. lib. li. cap. xxii. ; 
and lib. v. cap. x. xU An epistle to Paulinus, bishop 


just mention Sulpitius Scvcrus, a Gaul, 
and a very good historian , 4 and Prudentius, 
a Spaniard, a poet of considerable merit . 5 

of Antioch, and about forty epitaphs, Inscriptions, epi- 
grams. <fcc. arc also extant. Several spurious epistles, 
as well as the Liber Pontifical is , or Brief History of the 
Popes, are falsely ascribed to him. The best edition of 
his works, is that by Merenda, Rome, 1754, fol. See 
Jerome, /Je Viris lllustr. cap. ciii. ; Cave, Hist. Liter.; 
Bower, Lives of the Popes , vol. i. pages 170—233, ed. 
2d, Lornl. 1749; Merenda, in his edition of the works of 
Damasus, and Schrocckh, Kircheiujeseh. vol. viii. pages 
107— 122.— Mur. [Sco also Lavdner’s Credibility, vol. 
iv. p. 275.— It. 

3 Caius Vettius Aquilinus Juvoncus. Nearly all that 
is known of this man is told by Jerome, Do Hi is 
lllustr. cap. lxxxiv. lie says — “ Juvencus, of noble ex- 
tract, a Spaniard and a presbyter, composed four books, 
in which the four Gospels are put into hexameter verse 
almost verbatim ; also some poems in the same measure 
relating to the order of the sacraments. He flourished 
under the emperor Constantine." The four books of 
Evangelical History are of the nature of an imperfect 
harmony of the Gospels on the basis of Matthew. Ju- 
vencus possessed considerable poetic genius, and under- 
stood versification very well. Ilis lines are llowing and 
easy, but he was more solicitous to give the history 
truly and as nearly as possible in the language of the 
Bible, than to decorate the narrativo by flights of fancy 
and poetic imagery. The best edition is that of Reusch, 
Francf. and Leips. 1710, 8vo. The other poems men- 
tioned by Jerome are lost. But in the Nova Collect io 
Vet. Monument, torn. ix. p. 15, &c. by Marlene, Paris, 
1724-33, there is a poetic version of the book of Genesis 
which bears the name of Juvencus. See Cave, Hist. 
Liter, and Sehroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. v. pages 262 — 
265.— Mur. [See A. R. Gebser, Prolegomena de Ju- 
nenci Pita et Scriptis, prefixed to his works, forming 
the first part of a new Biblio, Latina Poet. Pet. Christ. 
Jena, 1827 ; but I believe no additional part has Bince 
been published. See Professor Ramsay's life of this 
writer in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and lium. Biogr. vol. 
ii. p. 690. — It. 

4 Sulpitius Severus was born in Aquitain Gaul, of 
noble extraction, and brought up under Pluebadius, 
bishop of Agon in Guienne. In his youth he studied 
eloquence, and afterwards became an advocate, and 
married ft lady of consular rank. Subsequently ho 
became a monk under Martin, and a presbyter at Pri- 
mulum, a villago between Narbonno and Toulouse. 11a 
was intimate with Martin of Tours, Paulinus of Nola, 
and Jerome. In his old age, Gennadius tells us he was 
entangled by the metaphysics of the Pelagians ; but re- 
covering himself, ho ever after kept silence. He is 
supposed to have died about a.d. 420, far advanced iu 
life. His style is chaste and neat, much beyond the ago 
in which lie lived, whence ho has been called the Chris- 
tian Sallust. His best work is his Historia Sacra from 
the creation to a.d. 409. It is a condensed narrative 
in a very classic style, and composed witli some ability 
and fidelity. Besides this ho wrote the Life of St. 
Martin, three epistles concerning him, and three dia- 
logues on the miracles of the oriental monks and on 
those of St. Martin. To him Paulinus of Nola ad- 
dressed fourteen epistles still extant. His works have 
been often printed. The last edition is that of Ilornius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1647, 4to, often reprinted, 8vo. See Gennadius, 
Do Piris. lllustr. cap. xix.; Cave, / list. Liter. — Mur. 

■> Aurelius Prudentius Clemens of Spain was born 
a d. 318; but whether at Tarragona, Calahorra, or 
Saragossa, is not settled. In his youth he studied 
eloquence, and afterwards managed causes and filled 
civil offices. He was openly vicious, and ho served 
some time in the army. At length when turned of 
fifty, he became thoughtful, his whole character was 
changed, and he devoted himself to writing moral and 
religious poetry, considerable portions of which are still 
extant. Prudentius was something of % poet, but has 
been greatly overrated by many. His diction is not 
pure nor his versification correct, and his thoughts are 
often flat prose, and drag along to excessive length. A 
good critic has observed that he was a better Christian 
than poet. Yet he has many agreeable passages, and 
some that are really fine. He also serves to illustrate 
the history and the religious views of the age in which 
he lived. His collected works were published by Welt- 
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*en, Hanov. 1013, 8vo; with notes by lleinsius, Ams- 
telod. 1667, l‘2ino; and in usum Delphini, Paris, 1687, 
4to. — See Gennadius, De Viris lllustr. cap. xiii.; Cave, 
Hist . Liter.} Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. vii. pages 100 
— 123.— M ur. [Also 1 .ardnor's Credibility., vol, v. p. 1, 
&c. On all these eminent Latin fathers and their works, 
see Bahr, Gesch. drr lUnniseh. Liter. vol. ii. pt. ii. — It. 

The Latin writers of inferior note omitted by Mos- 
heim are the following: 

Anastasia, a noble Roman lady, the wife of Publius, 
and a martyr in the Diocletian persecution, a. u. 303. 
Two letters addressed from her prison to Chrysogonus, 
a confessor, are extant under her name. See Suidas, in 
voce xpv(r6yovo<i. 

Thconas, a bishop, but where is not known. An ex- 
cellent letter of his addressed to Lucian, the emperor's 
chamberlain, is extant in D’Achery, Aililit. ad Spirileg. 
tom. xi. or the new ed. tom. iii. p. 297. It is supposed 
to have been written about A.n. 305. But whether the 
present Latin is the original or only a translation, is un- 
certain. See Cave, Hist, Liter, vol. i. pages 172, 173. 

Rheticius, bishop of Autun in Franco. 11c was in 
high esteem during the reign of Constantine, and wrote 
on the Canticles, and against the Novatians; but both 
are lost. Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. lxxxii. 

Donatus, an African bishop, from whom the Donatist 
faction took its name. According to Jerome ( De t ins 
lllmtr. cap. xciii.) ho wrote many tracts in support of 
his sect, and a book on the Holy Spirit, which accorded 
with Arlan views. None of hts works are extant. He 
was expelled from Carthage a.d. 356. 

Julius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 337—352, a strenuous 
opposer of tho Arians, and a patron of Athanasiug. 
Two of his epistles are extant, and are preserved fo 
the works of Athanasius, and one by Socrates, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. ii. cap xxii.; See Cave, Ilist. Liter, and 
Bower, Lives <if the Popes. 

Julius Firmicus Maternus probably was first a pagan 
and then a Christian, lie wrote a book on the false- 
hood of the pagan religions, addressed to tho emperors 
Constantius and Constans, which has been often 
printed. There is extant likewise a work on astrono- 
mies or mathematics, which bears his name. 

Fortunatianus, born in Africa, and for many years 
bishop of Aquileia in Italy. After contending long and 
strenuously against the Arians, he joined with them in 
354, and became as active against the orthodox. He 
wrote commentaries on the Gospels, but nothing of his 
remains. 

VitcJlius, an African Donatist, who flourished about 
a.d. 314. See Gennadius, De Viris lllustr. cap. iv. 
Nothing of his remains. 

Maerobius of Africa. As a catholic presbyter, he 
wrote a book addressed to confessors and virgins; 
afterwards, as a Donatist bishop resident at Rome, he 
composed the martyrdom of Maxiinianus and Isaac, 
two Donatists. A large fragment of the last is extant 
in Mabillon, Analect. tom. iv. He flourished a.d. 344. 

Liberius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 352 — 366. He had a 
warm discussion with the emperor Constantius in the 
year 355 at Milan, respecting the persecution of the 
orthodox by tho Arians, for his opposition to which he 
was banished. During Ills exile lie relapsed, signed an 
Arlan creed, and was restored a.d. 358. liis dialogue 
with the emperor at Milan is extant in Theodoret, 
Ilist. Eccles. lib. Ii. cap. xvi.; and sixteen of his epis- 
tles are collected in the Concilia , tom. ii. col. 743. 

Eusebius Vercellensis was a native of Sardinia, and 
first a lector at Rome, then bishop of Vercelli in the 
north of Italy, and flourished a. d. 354. For his vigor- 
ous opposition to tiie Arian cause he was banished in 
365, first to Scythopolis in Syria, thence to Cappadocia, 

| and afterwards to Thebais in Egypt. Under Julian he 
regained his liberty, travelled extensively in the eastern 
provinces, was at several councils, and returning to 
Italy, died a.d. 371. He translated the commentary or. 
the Psalms by Eusebius Ctesariensis into Latin, but it is 
lost ; and wrote four letters which are still extant. A 
manuscript of the four Evangelists according to the 
old ltalio version, written with his own hand, is pre- 
served in the archives of the church of Vercelli, and 
was published by Irici, Milan, 1748. [See also Lard- 
ner’s Credibility, vol. iv. p. 247. A recent notice of this 
celebrated MS. may be seen in Henderson’s Vaudois , or 
a Tour to the Valleys qf Piedmont in 1844. — H. 

Lucifer Caralit&nus, a bishop [of Cagliari] in Sardi- 
nia, contemporary with Eusebius Vercellensis and his 
companion in exile. He was founder of the sect called 

Luciferians, who held no communion with Arians, or 
even with such as had been Arians. Lucifer was a man 
of violent passions, and bold even to rashness. He 
addressed two indecorously written books to the em- 
peror Constantius, which, with his other extant works, 
were published, Paris, 1568, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. iv. p. 181 ; but the best edition is by Domi- 
nic and Coleti, Venice, 1778, fol. [See Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, vol. iv. p. 247 — It. 

Iiilai’ius, a native of Sardinia, deacon at Rome, and 
associated with Eusebius of Vercelli and Lucifer of 
Cagliari in an embassy to Constantius, and by him 
sent with them into exile. He became a Luciferian. 
To him are attributed, though without sufficient proof, 
the Questions on tho Old and New Testaments printed 
among the works of Augustine, vol. iv. and the Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul, published among tho 
works of Ambrose. 

Phcehadius, bishop of Agcn in the south of France, 
from at least 359 — 392 . Lie was famous in connexion 
with the three preceding, in the Arian contests in the 
West. His book against the Arians is still extant in 
the Iiiblioth. Pair. tom. iv. p. 300, ed. Paris, 1580; and 
by Barth, Francf. 1623, 8vo. 

Zeno, bishop of Verona, who flourished about a.i>. 
300. To him arc ascribed ninety sermons on various 
texts and subjects, which were compiled from Basil, 
Hilary, and othors. They are in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. iii. p. 350. 

Fabius Marius Vietorinus, of African birth, was a 
distinguished pagan rhetorician at Rome, who became 
a convert to Christianity about the middle of this cen- 
tury, and died about a.d. 370. After his conversion ho 
wrote on the holy Trinity against the Arians, against 
the Maniclwean principle of two first causes, on the 
commencement of the day whether it be at evening or 
in the morning, on the generation of the divine Word, 
against Candidus the Arian, three hymns, on em- 
bracing the hornoousian faith, a poem on the sevon 
Maccabees, and commentaries on some of Paul's epis- 
tles which were never published. His style is intricate, 
obscure, and inelegant. Most of what he wrote after 
bis conversion is extant in the Biblioth. Patrum , tom. 
iv. p. 203. See Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. ci. and 
the notes of Fabricius. [A portion of the commenta- 
ries mentioned above has been published by Cardinal 
Mai, in the 3d vol. of his Script. Veter. Nova Colfectio, 
part ii. pages 1 — 162, comprising those on Galatians, 
l’hilippians, and Ephesians, with a small treatise of 
Vietorinus entitled Pro Iteligione Christiana contra Phi- 
losoph os Pbysicos. — It, 

Candidus, an Arian, who flourished about a.d. 364. 

Tie composed a book on the divine generation ad- 
dressed to Victorious, which, with the answer of Victo- 
rinus, was published by Rivinus, Gothse, 1656. 

Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona in Spain, who flou- 
rished about the year 370, and died about a.d. 300. He 
wrote three epistles against the Novatians, an exhorta- 
tion to penitence, and a tract on baptism addressed to 
catechumens, all of which are published, Paris, 1538, 
4to; Rome, 1564, fol.; Biblioth. Patrum , tom. iv.; and 
still better, in Aguirre, Collectio Max. Condi. Hispan. 
tom. ii. p. 70, &c. 

Anicia Falconia Proba, a noble lady of Rome, dis- 
tinguished for her rank, piety, and beneficence. She 
flourished about a.d. 373. After the death of her hus- 
band, she lost most of her property by the incursion of 
the Goths, and fell into the hands of Alaric, who car- 
ried her to Africa, where she died in the first part of 
the fifth century. Her Cento Virgilianus de Rebus 
Divinis is extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. v. p. 
1218, and Cologne, 1601, 8vo ; and Halle, 1710, 8vo. 

Faustinus, a presbyter among the Luciferians at 
Rome, flourished a.d. 384. He wrote a petition to the 
emperors Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, to 
which is prefixed a Confession of Faith, and subjoined 
is the Rescript of Theodosius. He also wrote a book 
on the Trinity against the Arians. His works are in 
tho Biblioth. Patrum , tom. v. p. 673, and were printed 
Oxford, 1678, 8vo. 

Siricius, bishop of Rome, a d. 385—397, is the eavliest 
Roman pontiff whose Decretal Epistles are allowed to 
be genuine. Five of his Epistles are in the Concilia , 
tom. ii. ; but the fourth, which is addressed to tire 
bishops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious. See 
Schroeckh, Kirihengesch. vol. viii. pages 122—129; and 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, vol. i. paces 233—2/7. 

Idaoius Clarus was a Spanish bishop, perhaps of 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

1 . That the elementary principles of the 
Christian religion were preserved entire 
and inviolate in most churches is certain, 
but it is equally certain that they were very 
often unskilfully and confusedly explained 
and defended. This is manifest from the 
discussions concerning the three persons in 
the Godhead among those who approved 
the decisions of the council of Nice. There 
is so little clearness and discrimination in 
these discussions, that they seem to rend 
the one God into three Gods. Moreover, 
those idle fictions which a regard for the 
Platonic philosophy and for the prevailing 
opinions of the day had induced most theo- 
logians to embrace, even before the times of 

I Constantine, were now in various ways 
; confirmed, extended, and embellished; 
hence it is that we see on every side evi- 
dent traces of excessive veneration for de- 
! parted saints, of a purifying lire for souls 
i when separated from the body, of the 
celibacy of the clergy, of the worship of 
images and relics, and of many other opi- 
nions, which in process of time almost 
banished the true religion, or at least very 
much obscured and corrupted it. 

2. Genuine piety was supplanted by a 
long train of superstitious observances, 

Merida, and flourished a.i>. 385. He was conspicuous 
as an opposer of the Priseillianists, suffered banish- 
ment, and wrote several hooks and tracts against here- 
sies, all of which are extant in the Uiblioth. Patrurn, 
tom. v. p. 726. 

Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia in northern Italy (a 
different person from Gaudentius, a contemporary Do- 
natist bishop of Tamugada in Africa), was travelling in 
the Asiatic provinces when he was elected successor to 
I'hilastrius, bishop of Brescia, and was compelled to 
return and accept the office. He brought with him 
from the East relics of about forty saints, and served 
the church till a.d. 410, or as some say till 427. He 
wrote fifteen discourses or tracts on various subjects, and 
the Life of Philaxtrius, all published by Petavius, 1720. 

Aurelius, bishop of Carthage a.d. 390 — 426, was a 
man of much influence, and wrote, a.d. 419, a cir- 
cular epistle on the condemnation of Pelagius and 
Coelestius, which, with the letter of the emperor Hono- 
rius to him on the same subject, is in Baronius, 
Annalex, a.d. 419, p. 455, and in the Concilia , tom. ii. 
col. 1609. 

Tichonius, or Tychonius, flourished a.d. 390. He 
was a learned, moderate Oonatist, and wrote Seven 
Rules for interpreting Scripture (extant in the Biblioth. 
Patrurn , tom. vi. p. 49), and a few other works. Some 
have supposed the eighteen lectures on the Revelation 
printed among the works of Augustine to be this com- 
mentary of Tichonius. See Gennadius, De Virix 11- 
lustr. cap. xviii.; Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, 
lib. lii. cap. xxx.; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xi. p. 374-382. 

Petilianus, a leading Donatist bishop of Nuinidin, 
flourished a.d. 399. He wrote De l/no Raptismo and 
a circular epistle to his party, to both which Augustine 
wrote formal answers. Ills works are lost. 

Faustus, a Manichsean bishop in Africa, flourished 
a.d. 400. He wrote a book against the orthodox faith, 
which Augustine quotes entire and refutes at large. — 
Mur. 
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which were derived partly from opinions 
inconsiderately embraced, partly trom a 
preposterous disposition to adopt profane 
rites and combine them with Christian wor- 
ship, and partly from the natural predilec- 
tion of mankind in general for a splendid 
and ostentatious religion. At first, frequent 
pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine 
and to the tombs of the martyrs, as if thence 
men could bear away the radical principles 
of holiness and certain hopes of salvation. 1 
Next, from Palestine and from places ve- 
nerated for their sanctity portions of dust 
or earth were brought, as if they were the 
most powerful protection against the as- 
saults of evil spirits, and these were bought 
and sold everywhere at great prices. 2 F ur- 
ther, the public supplications by which the 
pagans were accustomed to appease their 
gods were borrowed from them, and were 
celebrated in many places with great pomp. 
To the temples, to water consecrated in due 
form, and to the images of holy men, the 
same ellicacy was ascribed and the same 
privileges assigned which had been attri- 
buted to the pagan temples, statues, and lus- 
trations, before the advent of Christ. 
Images indeed were as yet but rare, and 
statues did not exist ; and shameful as it 
may appear, it is beyond all doubt that the 
worship of the martyrs, with no bad inten- 
tions indeed, yet to the great injury of the 
Christian cause, was modelled by degrees 
into conformity with the worship which the 
pagans had in former times paid to their 
gods. 3 From these specimens the intelligent 
reader will be able to conceive how much 
injury resulted to Christianity from the 

1 See Gregory Nyssen, Oratio ad cos qui ilieroso/y - 
rwim adeunt, Opr. tom. iii. p. 568; Hieronymus, Ep. 
xiii. ad Paulinurn, de Institut. Monad ii, Opp • tom. i. 
p. 66; Gothofredus, Ad Codicem Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
65, &c.; Wesseling, Disi. de Causis Peregrinat. Iliero - ' 
solymit. prefixed to the Itinerarium Rurdigalense , 
among the Vetera Ilomanor. Itineraria, p.537. — [He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine the Great, seems to 
have been the first who gave the signal for these reli- 
gious journeys. At least it is stated by Socrates, Hi t. 
Eccl. lib. i. cap. xvii. and by Theodoret, 11. EE lib. i. 
cap. xviii. that she was instructed by a dream to go to 
Jerusalem, and that sho wished to find the grave of 
Christ ; that she actually did find three crosses with a 
superscription; that one of them instantly cured a 
dying woman, and was therefore concluded to be the 
cross of Christ; that she gave a part of it to the city of 
Jerusalem, and sent the other part to the emperor, who 
incased it in his own statue, and regarded it as the Pal- 
ladium of his new city ; and that the people used to 
assemble around this statue with wax candles. See 
Schmidt, Problem. de Cruets Dominica per Uelenam 
Constantini Imp. Matrem Inventions , Helmst. 1721.— 
He hi. [In support of the alleged miracles connected 
with the discovery (or, as the Latins more appropriately 
styled it, the invention) of the sacred cross, see New- 
man's Essay on the Ecclesiastical Miracle* formerly 
quoted, p. 143; and against them, Isaac Taylor's 
Ancient Christianity , vol. ii. p. 277. — R. 

2 Augustine, De Civitate Dei , lib. xxii. cap. viii. sec. 
vl. and many others. 

3 This ig shown at length by Benusobre, Hitt, du 
Manicheisme, tome ii. p. 642, &c. 
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peace and repose procured by Constantine, 
i and from an indiscreet eagerness to allure 
the pagans to embrace this religion. But 
tlie J>lan of this work will not admit of long j 
details respecting such disgraceful proceed- 
ings. 

3. This inconsiderate piety of the com- 
mon people opened a wide door to the 
endless frauds of persons who were base 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance 
and errors of others to advance their own 
interests. Rumours were artfully dissemi- 
nated of prodigies and wonders to be seen 
in certain edifices and places (a trick before 
this time practised by the pagan priests), 
whereby the infatuated populace were drawn 
together, and the stupidity and ignorance 
of those who looked upon everything new 
and unusual as a miracle were often wretch- 
edly imposed upon. 1 Graves of saints and 
martyrs were supposed to be where they 

j were not, 2 the list of saints was enriched 
:with fictitious names, and even robbers 
were converted into martyrs. 8 Some buried 
| blood-stained bones in retired places, and 
; then gave out that they had been informed 
in a dream that the corpse of some friend of 
| God was there interred. 4 Many, especially 
; of the monks, travelled through the different 
provinces, and not only shamelessly carried 
on a traffic in fictitious relics, but also de- 
ceived the eyes of the multitude with ludi- 
crous combats with evil spirits. 6 It would 
require a volume to detail the various im- 
positions which were for the most part 
successfully practised by artful knaves, after 
genuine piety and true religion were com- 
pelled to resign their douftnion in great 
measure to superstition. 0 

4. Many laboured earnestly, few success- 
fully, on the sacred volume. Jerome, a 
man of great industry, and not unskilful in 
the languages, made ajiew Latin transla- 
tion of all the sacred books, which was 
more lucid and considerably better than any 
of the numerous old Latin versions. 7 lie 
— 

1 Dodwell’s Dissertate ii. in Irenmim, sec. lvi. p. 
196, &c.; Le Clerc, in his Appendix Augustinvma , 
pages 492, 550, 575. 

2 Concilium Carthagin. v. canon xiv.; Ilarduin, Con- 
cilia, tom. i. p. 988. 

3 Sulpitius Severus, De Vita S. Martini , cap. viii. 

4 Augustine, Scrmo 318, sec. i. Opp, tom. v. p. 886, | 
ed. Antwerp. 

3 See Gothofredus, Ad Codiccm Theodos. tom. iii. p. 
172; Augustine, De Opere Monachorum , cap. xxviii. 
sec. xxxvi.; Opp. Kim. v. p. 364; Jerome, Epistola ad 
Jiusticum , Opp. tom. i. p. 45. 

6 The student should read with attention what Isaac 
Taylor has written on these Nicene miracles, and his 
reasons for rejecting them as so many fraudulent im- 
postures, in his Ancient Christ, vol. li. p. 233, &c. — R . 

7 See Buddeus, Isagoge ad Theologians, tom. ii. p. 
1332, &c. — [That there wero many Latin versions ex- 
tant in the fourth century is very clearly stated by 
Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. cap. xi. Of 
these (as Augustine tells us, ubi supra), one was called 
( Jtala ) the Italic . But it has become usual to apply 
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also took much pains to set forth a more 
correct edition of the Septuagint Greek 
version ; and the same tiling we are told 
was’ undertaken by Eusebius, Athanasius, 
and Euthalius. 8 The expositors of scrip- 
ture form a long list; among whom the most 
distinguished are Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, 

! Diodorus of Tarsus, Rufirius,Ephnem Syrus, 
Theodorus of Iieraclea, Chrysostom, Atha- 
nasius, and Dklymus. Yet few of these 
have correctly discharged the duty of in- 
terpreters. Ru finus, indeed, Theodorus of 
Iieraclea, Diodorus, and a few others, fol- 
lowed the literal sense of scripture; 9 the 
rest, after the example of Origen their 
guide, search for recondite meanings, and 
accommodate, or rather constrain the half- 
understood language of the bible to speak 
of sacred mysteries and a Christian life. 10 
Augustine and Tychonius wished to estab- 
lish rules for interpretation, but neither of 
them had ability to do it. 11 

this designation to every ancient Latin version which 
was not amended by Jerome, and this has given occa- 
sion to many mistakes. See Mosheim, De Ileb. Christ. 

\ ante C. M. pages 225 — 229. Jerome mentions aversion 
which he calls ( Vulgata) the vulgar, and which Mi- 
chaelis takes to be that used at Rome in the days of 
Jerome. These translations, in respect to their diction, 
were neither classical nor tolerable ; yet they may be 
of use to those who wish to become acquainted with the 
Latin language in its fullest extent. They contain an 
immense number of Hebraisms, or rather Syriasms, 
which leads to the conjecture that their authors were 
in great measure Jews. These versions fell into great 
disorder, in which no two copies were alike, because 
different translations were in fact blended together, the 
words of one Evangelist were transferred into the nar- 
rative of another, and many glosses were incorporated 
into the text. This induced the Roman bishop Datna- 
sus to commit the improving of these ancient versions 
to Jerome, who undertook the business in the year 384. 
He erased the false and incorrect readings, and im- 
proved the translations which came into his hands 
very faulty, uniformly guiding himself by the original 
text. The improved version of Jerome is* a few altera- 
tions excepted, that Vulgate which is held in so high 
estimation by tho Catholic church. The really new 
translation of the Bible by Jerome was published from 
manuscripts by the Benedictine monks Martianay and 
Pouget, Paris, 1693, under the title, Sancti Eust bii IJiero- 
nymi Dioina Bibliotheca, huctenus inedita. Their Prole- 
gomena arc worth reading. See Simon, Hist. Crit . des 
Versions du Noun. Test. cap. vii. — xii. and Michatlis, 
Introd. to the New Test. — Schl. [See DavidsOn’s Lec- 
tutes on Bib. Crit. Lect. vi. p. 56, and Horne s Intro- 
duction, vol. ii. chap. ii. sec. 4. — R. 

8 Frick, De Canone Novi Testamcnti, p. ISO. 

9 Simon, Critique de la Biblio. des Aut. EccUs. par M. 
Du Pin, tome i. pages 51, 90, 129; and tome iv. p. 335, 
<fcc. ; and Hist. (h it. des Princip. Comment . du Nouv. 
Test. cup. vi. &c. p. 88, &c. 

See Gregory Nazlanzen, Carmen de *ke ipso , in 
Tollius Insignia Itineris Jtalici, pages 27, 57. lie very 
much commends this method. 

» Augustine, in his work De Doctrina Christiana ; 
Tychonius, in h!s Rules of Interpretation which are 
extant in the Biblioth. Patrum maxima, tom. vi. p. 48. 
[See the observations of the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare 
on the methods of interpretation Introduced by Origen 
and followed bv the Nicene expositors, in the fourth 
and fifth of his Bampton Lectures, entitled, An Attempt 
to trace the Hist, and to ascertain the Limits of the 
Secondary and Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture, 
Oxf. 1824, 8vo. To this the student should by all 
means add Dr. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics Deve- 
loped and Applied, Edin. 1843, 8vo ; the fifth chapter of 
which pres ents a cond e nsed bu t accurate and valua ble 
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5. The doctors who were distinguished 
tor their learning explained the sacred doc- 
trines after the manner of Origen (on whom 
they all fixed their eye), in accordance with 
the principles of that philosophy which they 
learned in their youth at school, namely, 
the Platonic philosophy as corrected by 
Origen. Those who wish to get a full in- 
sight into this subject may examine Gregory 
Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augus- 
tine among the Latins, who were regarded 
in the subsequent ages as the only patterns 
worthy of imitation, and may be fitly styled, 
next to Origen, the parents and supporters 
of philosophic or scholastic theology. They 
were both admirers of Plato, and held as 
certain all his decisions which were not ab- 
solutely repugnant to the truths of Chris- 
tianity; and proceeding upon these as their 
first principles, they drew from them many 
and very subtle conclusions. But there 
was another class of theologians which daily 
increased in number, who supposed the 
knowledge of divine things was to be ac- 
quired, not by reasoning, but by contempla- 
tion, and by recalling the mind from its 
converse with external objects to a concen- 
tration on itself. These are commonly 
called mystics. That these abounded ap- 
pears from several considerations, and par- 
ticularly from the numerous herds of monks 
who were spread over nearly the entire 
Christian world, and from tne works of 
Dionysius, that coryphaeus of the mystics, 
which were produced it seems in this cen- 
tury, and by some one of this class. 

6. Among the writings of this age in 
which the doctrines of Christianity are 
stated and explained, the first place is justly 
due to the catechetical discourses of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem ; for those who would 
persuade us that these discourses were the 
production of a subsequent age are so 
blinded by zeal for a party as not to discern 
the truth. 1 Many would also place here 
the Divine Institutions of Laetantius, but 
improperly, because this work was designed 
rather to confute those who still adhered to 
polytheism than to unfold the truths taught 
by inspiration. ' The System of Doctrine 
addressed to the clergy and laity, which is 
ascribed to Athanasius, appears to have 
been the production of a later age. 2 There 
are, however, in the works of Athana- 
sius, Chrysostom, the Gregories, and others, 
as now extant, many passages from which 


history of Biblical interpretation during tlie first six 
centuries. — R. 

1 See Fecht, Comment, de Origin* Minarum in Hono- 
rem Sanctorum, p. 404, &c. 

2 It is not so much a treatise on dogmatics as one on 
morals, containing rules of life especially for monks. 

-Sc/il. 


we may learn how the best informed men 
of this age handled the leading topics of the 
Christian religion. On the Trinity in par- 
ticular we have the twelve books of Hilary 
of Poictiers. The Ancoratus of Epiphanius 
explains the doctrine concerning Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. On Baptism we have the 
work of Pacianus addressed to the cate- 
chumens, and a work of Chrjpestom, on 
the same subject, in two books. The works 
of Jerome, Augustine, and others, which 
were designed to impart correct views on 
religious subjects, and to confute the op- 
posers of the truth, are here omitted. 

7. F rom the disputes with those who were 
regarded as opposed to divine truth the an- 
cient simplicity had nearly taken its flight; 
and in place of it dialectical subtiltics and 
quibbles, invectives, and other disingenuous 
artifices had succeeded, more becoming the 
patrons than the opposers of error. Cen- 
sures of this custom by men of eminence 
are still extant. 3 I pass in silence those 
rhetorical figures anti flourishes by which 
many endeavoured to parry the weapons of 
their adversaries, and to involve in obscurity 
the question under discussion ; likewise the 
inclination to excite odium against their 
antagonists so common to many, and the 
disregard of proper arrangement and of j 
perspicuity, and other habits which were no 
better in their discussions. Yet so far were 
some writers of this century from disguising 
these faults, that they rather claimed praise 
for them. It must be owned, however, 
that their antagonists made use of the same 
weapons. 

8. With the hncient form of discussion 
new sources of argument were in this age 
combined; for the truth of doctrines was 
proved by the number of martyrs who had 
believed them, by prodigies, and by the 
confessions of devils, that is, of persons in 
whose bodies some demon was supposed to 
reside. The discerning cannot but see that 
all proofs drawn from such sources are very 
fallacious, and very convenient for dishonest 
men who would practise imposition ; and I 
greatly fear that most of those who at this 
time resorted to such proofs, notwithstand- 
ing they were grave and eminent men, may 
be justly charged with the dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deception. Ambrose, in 
controversy with the Arians, brings forward 
persons possessed with devils, who are con- 
strained, when the relics of Gervasius and 
Frotasius are produced, to cry out that the 
doctrine of the Nicene council concerning 
three persons in the Godhead is true and 


s Methodius, cited by Epiphanius, Hccrea. 61, Opp. 
i. p. 563; (Jregoty Nazianzen in many places; uud 
others. M 
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divine, and the doctrine of the Arians false 
and pernicious. This testimony of the 
prince of darkness Ambrose regards as proof 
altogether unexceptionable, lint the Arians 
openly ridiculed the prodigy, and maintained 
that Ambrose had bribed these internals to 
bear testimony in his favour; 1 and many, 
I am aware, will be more inclined to believe 
the Arians than to give credit to Ambrose, 
notwithstanding he is enrolled among saints 
and they among heretics. 2 
| 9. Besides Apollinaris, Gregory Na- 

zianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, 
who confuted the emperor Julian, the ad- 
herents to idolatry were vigorously and 
successfully encountered by Lactantius, by 
Athanasius, by Julius Firmicus Maternus, 
by the younger Apollinaris whose books 
against Porphyry are unhappily lost, by 
| Augustine in his twenty-two books on the 
I City of God, and in his three lost books 
! against the pagans; and above all, by Euse- 
bius of Caesarea in his Evangelical Prepa- 
ration , and in his book against Hieroeles. 
Attempts to convert the Jews were made 
by Eusebius of Emessa, by Diodorus of 
Tarsus, and by Chrysostom in his six 
books still extant. Against all the heresies 
Ephrsem Syrus, 3 James of Nisibis, Didy- 
mus, and Audentius took up the pen. So 
did Epiphanius in his extensive work on 
the heresies, which he denominated Fana- 
rium ; and Gregory Nazianzen, more con- 
cisely, in his Oration on the Faith. The 
short works of Augustine and Philastrius 
rather enumerate the heresies than confute 
them. 

10. The state of moral or practical theo- 
logy would have been very nourishing if 
the progress of any branch of knowledge 
could be measured by the number of the 
writers on it, for very many laboured to 
perfect and inculcate practical religion. 
Among the orientals, the efforts of James 
of Nisibis, or as some say of Saruga, 4 * and 

1 Ambrose, Epist. x.xii. p. 878, &c.; l'aulinus, De 
Vita Amhrosii , p. 8J. 

Seo Lo Clerc, Appendix Augustiniana, p. 375. 
More examples of this kind might bo mentioned. See 
Gregory Nyssen, De Vita Gregorii Cusarietixis, Opp. 
tom. H. pages 977, 97d ; Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sana, 
lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. p. 261. [On the disgraceful 
conduct of Ambrose in connexion with the relics of 
these two Milanese saints and the alleged attendant 
miracles, see Isaac Taylor’s powerful exposure in his 
Ancient Christ, vol. ii. p. 242. Let the reader contrast 
with it the feeble and puerile defence of these palpable 
impostures offered by Air. Newman in his Esxay on the 
Ecctcs. Miracles , p. 145. — R. 

3 See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic. 
tom. i. pages 118, 125, &c. From his extracts it ap- 
pears that Ephrrem, though a pious man, was not a 
dexterous polemic. 

4 Asseman. in his Biblioth. Orient. 8c c. tom. i. p. 

»7, thinks that the writings ascribed to James of 
Nisibis should rather be ascribed to a person of Saruga. 

But in his Addenda , p. 558, he oorrects his opinion in 
tome measure. 


[Part ii. 

Ephraim Syrus, were very considerable in 
this department. What we meet with 
respecting the life and duties of a Christian 
in the writings of Basil the Great, Gregory 
Nyssen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and others, can neither be altogether ap- 
proved nor wholly condemned. Many give 
the preference to the three books of Am- 
brose on the duties of ministers of the 
church, which are written after the manner 
of Cicero; and they certainly deserve com- 
mendation, so far as the intentions of the 
writer and the beauty of bis thoughts are 
concerned; but they contain many things 
which may be justly censured. Perhaps, 
before all others who wrote on practical 
piety, the preference is due to Macarius, 
the Egyptian monk, 6 from whom, after 
deducting some superstitious notions and 
what savours too much of Origenism, we 
may collect a beautiful picture of real 
piety. 

11. Nearly all the writers in this depart- 
ment arc defective in the following respects: 
First, they pay no regard to method and a 
just arrangement of their thoughts on the 
subject they attempt to explain. They 
rarely define and never divide their sub- 
ject, but pour out promiscuously whatever 
suggests itself to their pious, but not very 
clear and correct minds. In the next 
place, they cither neglect to trace the duties 
of men back to their sources and tlieir first 
principles, or they derive them from pre- 
cepts and doctrines which are either mani- 
festly false or not fully ascertained. Lastly, 
when they come to the proof of their 
positions, most of them do not resort to the 
law of God for arguments to enforce duty 
and discountenance vice, but to airy fancies, 
to frigid allegories, and fine-spun subtil ties, 
better suited to amuse the imagination than 
to awaken and overpower the conscience. 

12. But still their works arc far more 
tolerable than that combination of the pre- 
cepts of Christ with those of Plato, or rather 
with those of the Alexandrine philosophers 
the followers of Ammonius Saccas, and 
that twofold kind of piety — the one more 
perfect and complete, and the other less so — 
which almost all now embraced. How very 
much these views of religion had gained 
ground may appear from the fact, that those 
who had long cried up a sort of recondite 
and mysterious knowledge of divine things 
wholly different from the common know- 
ledge of the vulgar, ventured in this century 
to carry out their views and reduce them 
to a regular system. It is most probable 
it was among the Greeks of this century 


5 See the Acta Sanctorum, Januarii, tom. I. p. 1005. 
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(though some think it was earlier and some munity in Egypt, and regulated their mode 
that it was later) that that fanatic lived of living by fixed rules.* His disciple 
who assumed the name and character of Hilarion the next year undertook the same 


Dionysius the Areopagite, the disciple of 
St. Paul, and who under the cover of this 
shield gave laws to those who wished to 
| become separated from the world, and by 
means of contemplation to bring back the 
soul — that separated particle of the divine 
nature — to its pristine state. 1 * As soon as 
the writings of this man spread among the 
Greeks and Syrians, and especially among 
the solitaries and monks, it is not easy to 
describe how much darkness spread over 
the minds of many, and what an accession 
of numbers was made to those who main- 
tained that converse with God is to be had 
by mortifying the senses, withdrawing the 
; thoughts from all external objects, subduing 
the body with hunger and hardships, and 
fixing the attention on God and eternal 
'things in a kind of holy indolence. j 

I 13, The truth of these remarks is evinced 
by that vast multitude of monks and sacred 
virgins who, as soon as peace was given to j 
the Christians, spread themselves with asto- 
j nishing rapidity over the whole Christian 
world. Many persons of this description 
among the Christians had long been known 
to live as solitaries in the deserts of Egypt. 

I hit Antony was the first who, in the year 
305, collected them into an associated com- 

1 Those who have written concerning this deceiver 
are enumerated by Huddeus, Isagoge ad Thcologiam , 
lib. ii. cap. iv. sec. viii. p. 602, &c. See also Launoi, 

Judicium do Script is Dionysii , Opp. tom. ii. p. . r >62. Do 
i la Croze, in his Hist, du Christianisme d' Iithiopie, p. 

I 10, &c. endeavours to prove that Synesius, a celebrated 
philosopher and bishop in Egypt of the fifth century, 
j was the author of the Dionysian writings, and that ho 
designed by them to support the doctrine of only one 
nature in Christ. But he uses feeble arguments. Nor 
are those more substantial by which Uaratier (in his 
Diss. subjoined to his book l)e Successions Romnnor. 
i Episcop. p. 286) endeavours to prove that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was the true author of those writings. — 

: [The real author of these works is wholly unknown, 
j That he was not Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
Acts xvii. 34. as he pretends to be and was generally 
believed to be, from the sixth century on to the fifteenth, 
is certain. That he was a Greek who lived gome time 
in the fourth century is generally admitted, though 
some place him a century later. That he was Apolli- 
naris senior or junior of Laodicea, several havo la- 
boured to evince, but without much success, lie was 
orthodox, pious, and certainly not destitute of talent. 
His works consist of single books, on the Celestial 
Hierarchy or the invisible world or the church above ; 

, on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or the visible church 
j of God on the earth, its order, worship, and ordinances; 
on the Divine names or the designations of God in the 
I Scriptures ; on Mystical Theology or on the perfections 
j of God ; and eleven epistles. These with the common- 
J taries of some of the later Greek theologians, and notes 
by the moderns, were printed Gr. and Lat. Antwerp, 
1634, and Paris, 1644, 2 vols. fol. See Cave, Hist. 
Liter.; Daille, De Scriptis Dionysii A reopagita, Ge- 
neva, 1666, 4to; Bp. Pearson, Viridities Ignat inner, pt. 

1. cap. x. — Mur. [The most recent work or» this sub- 
ject Is by Karl Vogt, entitled, Neo platonismus und 
Chrislenthum , Untersuchungen ubet die Schr if ten Dio - 
nysiui des Areopetgiten , Berlin, 183G, 1st part. See also 
Ritter Geschichteder Christ. Philos.v ol. ii. p. 615, &c. — 11. 


tiling in Palestine and Syria. About tho 
same time, Aones or Eugenius, with his 
associates Gaddanas and Azyzus, introduced 
this mode of life into Mesopotamia and tho 
neighbouring countries. 3 These were imi- 
tated by many others with so much success, 
that in a short time all the East swarmed 
with persons who, abandoning tho occupa- 
tions and conveniences of life and all inter- 
course witli society, pined away amidst 
various hardships, hunger, and sufferings, 
in order to attain to a more close com- 
munion with God and the angels. The 
Christian church would have remained free 
from these numerous torturers of mind and 
body, had not that great and fascinating 
doctrine of the ancient philosophy gained 
credence among Christians, that to attain 
to happiness and communion with God, the 
soul must be freed from the influence of the 
body, and for this purpose the body must 
be subdued. 

14. This austere discipline passed from 
the East into the West, and first into Italy 
and the adjacent islands, though it is un- 
certain who conveyed it thither. 4 * After- 
wards St. Martin, the celebrated bishop of 
Tours, erected some monasteries in Gaul, 
and by his example and discourses produced 
such eagerness to embrace a monastic life, 
that two thousand monks are said to have 
assembled together at his funeral. 6 From 
thence this way of life gradually extended 
over the other countries of Europe. Those 
studious of such matters, however, must 
know that there has always been a wide 
difference between the monks of the West 
and those of the East, and that the former 
could never be brought to bear the severe 
rules to which the latter submitted. For 
our part of the world is not so filled with 

2 Antony and his regulations are treated of in the 
Acta Sanctor. ad diem 17 Januarii, tom. ii. p. 107. 

3 See Assernan, Bibl'ufth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. 
iii. pt. ii. p 48, he. 

4 The majority follow Baronius, maintaining that it 
was Athanasius who, about the year 340, transplanted 
the monastic institution from Egypt into Italy, and 
erected tho first monastery at Rome. See Mabillon, 
Priefatio ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 0 
he. But Muratori opposes this opinion, and contends 
that the first European monastery was built at Milan. 
Antiq. Italicar. Ilf edit sEoi, tom. v. p. 364. Again, 
Fontamnu9 in his Hist. Lit/r. Aquileuns. p. 165, &c. 
maintains that the first society of monks was collected 
at Aquileia. None of these writers adduces unexcep- 
tionable proof. The first convent of nuns was erected 
at Verona near the close of this century, and by Zeno, 
the bishop of Verona, if we may give credit to the bro- 
thers Ballerini, in their Diss. ii. ad Zenonem Veronens. 
p. 115, he. 

5 See Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini , cap. x. p. 

17, cd. Verona, where the mode of life adopted by these 
Martinian monks is particularly described. See also 
the Hut. Litter, de la France, tome l. pt. ii. p. 42, and 
others. 
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persons who arc by nature austere, morose, 
delirious, and fanatical, as those oriental 
regions are ; nor will our bodies endure that 
abstemiousness in regard to nourishment 
which those will who were born under a 
dry and burning atmosphere. It was there- 
fore rather the name and the shadow of that 
solitary life which Antony and others insti- 
tuted in the East, than the thing itself, 
which was brought into the countries of 
Europe. 1 

15. These monks 2 were not all of the 
same kind; for first, they were divided into 
; Coenobites and Eremites. The former 
1 lived and ate together in the same house, 

! and were associated under a leader and 
head whom they called Father, or, in the 
Egyptian tongue, Abbot. 3 The latter, the 

1 This tlifferonce between the oriental and the occi- 
dental monks, as to their modo of living and the cause 
of it, are pleasantly noticed by Sulpitius Severus, Dial. 

i. De Vita Martini , cap. ii. p. G5, ed. Verona. One of 
the interlocutors having described the dry and sparing 
diet of the Egyptian monks, Sulpitius turned to his 
Gallic friend and said, “‘IIow would you liko a bunch 
of herbs and half a loaf as a dinner for five men ?’ 
He, reddening a little on being so rallied, replied, ‘ You 
arc at your old practice, Sulpitius, for you neglect no 
opportunity that occurs to tax us [Gallic monks] with 
voracity. Jlut it is cruel in you to require us Gauls to 
llvo in the manner of angels. Hut let that Cyrenian 
[monk] content himself with such a dinner, since it is 
his necessity or nature to go hungry. Wc, as I have 
often told you, are Gauls.’ ” In the same dialogue, cap. 
iv. pages 69, 70, ho taxes Jerome with accusing the 
monks of edacity, and goes on to say, “ I perceive that 
he refers rather to the oriental monks than to the occi- 
dental; for edacity in the Greeks [and orientals] is 
gluttony, in tho Gauls it is nature.” Immediately 
therefore on the introduction of the monastic institution 
into Europe, the occidental monks differed widely from 
tho oriental in their customs and inode of living, and 
were taxed by them with voraciousness and gluttony. 

2 The word monk (povaxo<;, from p.ova£eiv, to live 
alone) first occurs in the fourth century, and is kindred 
with ascetic [dcricTj-njs, from ao-Kc'w, to practise , to exer- 
cise]. At least the monks were also called ascetics, 
though all ascetics were not monks ; for the name 
ascetic denotes a Christian who devotes himself to 
severe religious exercises, and particularly to abstinence 
and fasting. Such ascetics have always existed among 
Christians, but these were not always monks. Tho 
word ascetic is a generic term; tho word monk de- 
notes a species under that genus. This is conceded by 
the Catholics, Valesius (notes on Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
lib. xi. cap. xvii. and De Martyr . Fattest, cap. xi.) 
and by Pagl, Critica in Baron, ad ann. G‘2, sec. iv. tom. 
1. p. 48. — The males among the monks were called 
Nonni and the females Nonmc. See Jerome, Ep. ad 
F.mtoch. Opp . tom. iv. pt. ii. p. 34, ed. Martianay. 
Erasmus derives the term nonnus from the Egyptian 
language; Vosslus derives it from the Hebrew! *0'* son. 
De Vitiis Sermonis, lib. i. cap. vi. p. 9; lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
De Orig. Idolol. lib. i. cap. xxiv.— Sc hi. 

3 The Coenobites derived thoir name from [xoivo/3iov] 
coenobium (/coieo? /3tos), a habitation in which several 
monks lived together. The ancients discriminated 
between a coenobium and a monastery. The latter was 
tho residence of proper and solitary monks ; the for- 
mer, of associated monks who lived together in a society. 
Tho habitation of a single, solitary monk, might be, 
called a monastery, but not a coenobium. See Cassianus, ' 
Collat. xviil. cap. x. Opp. 525 ; and compare Jerome, 
Ep. xcv. ad Rusticum Monachum, Opp. tom. iv. pt. ii. 
p. 775 ; and Gregory Naz. Orat. xxl. 0pp. tom. i. p. 
384 . — The nuns also had their presidents, who were 
called Mothers. See Jerome, Ep. xx. Opr>. tom. iv. pt. 

ii. p. 51. See also Bingham, Origines Ecclesiast . vol. 
ill. p. 63 — Sell. 
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Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life in 
certain parts of the country, dwelling in 
hovels among the wild beasts. 4 Still more 
austere than the Eremites were those who 
were called Anchorites. These lived in 
desert places with no kind of shelter, fed 
on roots and plants, and had no fixed resi- 
dence, but lodged wherever night overtook 
them, so that visiters might not know where 
to find them. 6 The last class of monks 
were the Vagrants, called by the Egyptians 
Sarabitae, who roamed about the provinces 
and from city to city, and got their living 
without labour, by pretended miracles, by 
trafficking in relics, and by other imposi- 
tions. 6 Among the Coenobites many were 
vicious and profligate, but not so many as 
among the Sarabites, most of whom were 
knaves and villains. Of the Eremites, the 
greater part were delirious fanatics who 
were not in their right mind. 7 All these 
monks were hitherto laymen or separate 
from the clerical order, and under the care 
and protection of the bishops ; but many 
of them were now admitted into the rank 
of clergymen even' by the command of the 
emperors, and so great was their reputa- 
tion for sanctity, that bishops were often 
chosen from among them. 8 

1G. To these defects in the moral system 
of the age must be added two principal 
errors now almost publicly adopted, and 


4 From a passage in the beginning of the F/istoria 
Lausiaca of Palladius, it may be inferred that in the 
most ancient times the eremites and the anchorites 
were tho same, for he speaks of the ai'a\wprjTu>u twv cv 
rfi eprpLto. But subsequently a distinction was made 
between them. — Schf. [The terms monks, eremites, 
anchorites or anachorites, were at first all used as 
synonymous, and were applied indiscriminately to those 
Egyptian ascetics who (arax<bprjaae) retired from the 
world and lived solitary (pova\oi, from /xovo?, alone) 
in the wilderness, ( cv 77/ eprjpto), for the sake of prac- 
tising (do-Kcti/) religious exercises without interruption. 
The words ascetic and monk continued to be generic, 
and were applied to all who devoted themselves to a 
religious life, and subjected themselves to strict rules of 
living. The other terms acquired more appropriate 
significations, when tho monks became distributed into 
various classes or sorts — Mur. [Further information 
on all that relates to the ascetics of the primitive church 
may be found in Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. book vii. in 
his Works , vol. ii. p. 234, &c. — R. 

5 See Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. De Vita Martini, 
cap. ix. p. 80, &c. ed. Verona. [When several ancho- 
rites lived in the same wilderness only a little separated 
from each other, they were collectively called a Laura. 
See Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxi.; and Vale- 
sius. note on this passage. See also Walch’s Jlist. 
Eccles. p. 1670. — Sc/il. 

0 Concerning the Sarabites, see Cassian. Collatio. 
xviii. cap. 7, Opp. p. 731, Ac. and the notes of Gazacus 
there.— Mur. 

7 On the vices of the monks of this century see Sul- 
pitius Severus, Dial. L De Vita Martini , cap. vii I. pages 
69, 70 ; cap. xxi. p. 88, where he chastises in particular 
the pride of those who coveted the honours of clergy- 
men; Dial. ii. cap. vlii. p. 112; Dial. iii. cap. xv. pages 
144, 145; also the Consullatio Apollonii et Zacheei, pub- 
lished by D’Achery, in his Spicilegium , tom. L lib. iii. 
cap. iii. p. 35, Ac. 

2 See Gothofredus, on the Codex Theodos. tom. vj. pt. 
i. pages 76—106, ed. Ritter. 
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from which afterwards immense evils re- 
sulted. The first was, that to deceive and 
lie is a virtue when religion can be pro- 
moted by it. The other was, that errors in 
religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, ought to be visited 
with penalties and punishments. The first 
of these principles had been embraced in 
the preceding centuries; and it is almost 
incredible what a mass of the most insipid 
fables, and what a host of pious falsehoods, 
have through all the centuries grown out 
of it, to the great detriment of true religion. 
Tf some inquisitive person were to examine 
the conduct and writings of the greatest 
and most pious teachers of this century, 1 
fear he would find nearly all of them in- 
fected with this leprosy. I cannot except 
Ambrose, nor Hilary, nor Augustine, nor 
Gregory Nazianzen, nor Jerome. And 
perhaps it was this same fault which led 
Sulpitius Severus, who was in other respects 
no incompetent historian, to ascribe so many 
miracles to St. Martin. The other princi- 
ple, from the very time when Constantine 
gave peace and security to the Christians, 
was approved by many;' and in the conflicts 
with the Priscillianists and Donatists it was 
corroborated by examples, and unequivo- 
cally sanctioned by the authority of Augus- 
tine, and transmitted to succeeding ages. 

17. If we look at the lives and morals of 
Christians, we shall find as heretofore that 
good men were commingled with bad ; yet 
the number of the bad began gradually to 
increase, so that the truly pious and godly 
appeared more rare. When there was no 
more to fear from enemies without; when 

I the character of most bishops was tarnished 
! with arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, animo- 
sity, resentments, and other defects; when 
the lower clergy neglected their proper du- 
ties, and were more attentive to idle con- 
j troversies than to the promotion of piety 
| and the instruction of the people ; when vast 
numbers were induced, not by a rational 

1 conviction, but by the fear of punishment 
j and the hope of worldly advantage, to enrol 
themselves as Christians, how can it sur- 
prise us that on all sides the vicious ap- 
peared a host, and the pious a little band 
almost overpowered by them? Against the 
flagitious and those guilty of heinous of- 
fences the same rules lor penance were pre- 
scribed as before the reign of Constantine; 
but as the times continually waxed worse, 
the more honourable and powerful could 
sin with impunity, and only the poor ands 
the unfortunate felt the severity of the laws. 

18. This century was fruitful in contro- 
versies among Christians, for, as is common 
with mankind, external peace made room 

for internal discords and contentions. We 
shall here mention the more considerable 
ones which did not give rise to obstinate 
heresies. In Egypt, soon after the century 
began, or about the year 306, commenced 
the long-continued schism, which from the 
author of it was called the Meletian contro- 
versy. Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, 
deposed Meletius, the bishop of Lycopolis 
in Thebais. The cause is involved in un- 
certainty. The friends of Peter represent 
Meletius as one who had sacrificed to the 
gods, and had committed other crimes. 1 
Others say he was guilty of no offence but 
tbatof excessive severity against the lapsed. 2 
Meletius disregarded the sentence of Peter, 
and not only continued to exercise the func- 
tions of his office, but assumed to himself tho 
power of consecrating presbyters, a right 
which, according to established usage in 
Egypt, belonged exclusively to the bishop 
of Alexandria. The partisans of this ener- 
getic and eloquent man were numerous, and 
at length not a few of the monks espoused 
his cause. The Nieene council attempted 
in vain to heal this breach. The Meletians 
on tho contrary, whose chief aim was to op- 
pose the authority claimed by the bishop of 
Alexandria, afterwards joined themselves 
to his great enemies, the Arians. Thus a 
contest, which at first related only to the 
limits of the Alexandrian bishop’s powers, 
became through the influence of heated 
passions a controversy respecting an article 
of faith. The Meletian party was still 
! existing in the fifth century. 8 

1 Athanasius, Apologia Sccunda , 0pp. tom. i. p. 
777, Xc. 

2 Epiphanius, Hares. lxviil. Opp. tom. i. p. 716, Xc. 
See Petavius, note on Epinhan . tom. il. p. 274 ; and 
Basnage, Exercitatio de Rebus Sacris contra Raronium, 
p. 305, &c. 

3 Socrates, Hist . Eccles. lib. i. cap. vi.; Theodoret, 
Ilist. Eccles. lib. i. cap, viii. [Two widoly different 
accounts of tho origin and cause of the Meletian schism 
have reached us. The one is from the pen of Athana- 
sius, their avowed foe ; the other is from Epiphanius, 
the historian of the early heresies. The Romish writers 
prefer the statement of Athanasius; but the most 
learned Protestant writers of late generally follow 
Epiphanius. See Walch, Hist, dcr Keizer, vol. iv. 
pages 355—410; Henke, Kirchcnges. vol. i. p. 196, Xc.; 
Schroeckh, Kirchcnges. vol. v. pages 265 — 273; Nean- 
der, Kirchcnges. vol. ii. pt. i. pages 463—471 ; and 
Gieseler’s text-book translated by Cunningham, vol. 1. 
p. 166. The statement of Athanasius ( Apolog. ad Imp. 
Constantinum , Opera, tom. i. p. 777, ed. Colon. 1686; 
is as foUows : — “ Peter, a bishop among us before the 
persecution and an acknowledged martyr in it, deposed 
in a common council of bishops an Egyptian bishop 
called Mek-tius, who stood convicted of many crimes, 
and especially of sacrificing to idols. Meletius did not 
appeal to another council, nor endeavour to purge him- 
self before Peter’s successors, but created a schism ; 
and his followers, instead of being called Christians, 
are called Meletians to this day. He at once began to 
utter reproaches against the bishops; and first he 
calumniated Peter, then his successor Achilles, and 
after him Alexander ; and he did this with craftiness, 
after tho example of Absalom, that, by calumniating 
the innocent, he might hide the shame of his own de- 
position.” Such is the invective of their avowed 
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19. Not long after Meletms, one Eusta- 
thius excited great commotions in Armenia, 
Pontus, and the neighbouring countries, 
and was therefore condemned in the coun- 
cil of Gangra, which was held not long 

after the Nicene council. Whether this j 
man was Eustathius the bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, who was the coryphaeus of the 
semi-Arians, or whether the ancients con- 
founded two persons of the same name, is 
debated witli nearly equal weight of argu- 
ment on both sides. 1 The founder of the 
Eustathian sect is charged not so much 
with unsoundness in the faith as with ex- 
travagant notions of piety, for he is said to 
.have prohibited marriage, the use of flesh 
and wine, love-feasts, &c. and to have re- 
commended immediate divorce to all mar- 
ried persons, and to have granted to children 
and servants the liberty of violating the 
commands of their parents and masters 
under pretext of religion. 2 

20. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia, a man of decision, sternness, and vi- 
gour, who was driven into exile by the ; 
emperor Constantine for defending the 
Nicene doctrine of three persons in one 
God, first separated from Eusebius of Ver- 
celli in the year 063, because the latter was 
displeased that the former had consecrated 
Pauli nils bishop of tho church of Antioch. 
He afterwards separated himself from the 
communion of the whole church, because it 
had decreed that absolution might be granted 

adversary. On the contrary, Kpiphanius, who spent 
several years in Egypt, several of them probably in tho 
lifetime of Meletius and certainly while tho schism 
excited great attention, and who passed the rest of his 
life in tho neighbourhood of Egypt and had constant 
communication with it, gives us a full and apparently 
very candid history of the schism, which is too long to 
be transcribed, but which is substantially as follows 
( liter . Ixvlii. Opera , tom. i. p. 71b, &c. ed. Petau, 
Colon.): — During the persecution under Diocletian and 
Maximian, Feter the archbishop of Alexandria and 
Meletius an eminent bishop in Thebais (who ranked 
next to Peter, and under him managed ecclesiastical 
affairs) and many others were imprisoned. While 
several of these had suffered martyrdom and others had 
yielded to their fears, and saved themsch es by sacri being 
to idols, those eminent bishops were kept long in prison 
and reserved for the last victims. Those who had 
lapsed became anxious for reconciliation to the church, 
and they besought tho confessors still in prison to in- 
terpose their authority. Warm debates arose on the 
subject among these confessors. Meletius and others 
held that the lapsed ought to be excluded from tho 
church to the end of the persecution, and then if they 
appeared worthy, to bo admitted to penances propor- 
tionate to their offences. But Peter maintained that 
they should at once bo admitted to suitablo pe- 
nances, and so be restored. At length Peter, finding 
his proposal defeated by tho zeal of Meletius, hung out 
his mantle in the midst of tho prison for a standard, 
and called on those who agreed w ith him to assemble 
round it, and those who sided with Meletius to repair 
to him. But tho mass of the imprisoned confessors 
gathered round Meletius, and only a very few joined 
Peter. From this time the two parties worshipped 
separately, and tho schism became complete — even in 
the prison ! (This was in the year 30b, according to 
Buronius, Annul, aim. 30G, no. 44 , or in the year 301, 
according to Fagi, Critica. ad Karon . ann. 30b, no. 
29.) Peter afterwards suffered martyrdom, but Mele- 
tius and others were transported from place to place — 
sometimes shut up in tho mines and sometimes ba- 
nished to distant regions. Everywhere Meletius 
ordained bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and erected 
separate churches, his followers having no communion 
with the others. Peter’s successors retained the ancient 
churches, which were called the churches of the Catho- 
\ics, while the new churches of the Meletians bore the 
title of the martyrs’ churches. According to this ac- 
count of the origin of tho schism, the only crime of 
Meletius was that ho erected separate churches and 
ordained bishops, &e. over them, not subject to the 
archbishops of Alexandria nor holding communion 
with tho Catholics. No other crime is alleged against 
him by the council of Nice which censured him, nor 
by the four bishops and martyrs (Ilesycldus, Pacho- 
mins,Theodorus, and Phileas) who remonstrated with 
him for his conduct. (See their letter in Maffoi, Ossrr- 
tfaxioni Letterarie, tom. iii. Verona, 1738; also Eusebius, 
Hist. E cries. lib. viii. cap. xiii.) What therefore 
Athanasius charges upon him as his greatest offence, 
that he offered sacrifices to idols, is not only inconsis- 
tent with the explicit statement of Kpiphanius, but is 
also highly improbable, not to say impossible, since the 
Meletian party owed its existence to its peculiar rigour 
against the lapsed ; for such a party cannot be sup- 
posed to have been formed and ruled over from its 
commencement by the most notorious of all tho lapsed, 
and one already deposed for this very crime. The 
subject of this schism was brought before the council 
of Nice in 32ft, and they endeavoured to removo it by 
confirming the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Alex- 
andria and limiting that of Meletius to his own diocese, 
and subjecting him and his clergy to certain other re- 
strictions. Seethe letter of the council to the African 
clergy in Socrates, Hist. Eerier, lib. i. cap. ix. The 
list of the Meletian clergy at that time embraced the 
names of twenty-eight bishops, with four presbyters 
and five deacons of Alexandria. Soo Athanasius, 
Apolog. ad Imp. Constant . Opp. tom. i. pages 788-9, 

who adds that there were in Egypt, & c. nearly one 
hundred bishops in his communion. Meletius did not 
long survive his censure, and after his death Alexander 
resorted to coercive measures in order to bring the 
Meletians to submission. They now applied to tho 
emperor Constantine, and Eusebius bishop of Nicome- 
dia promised to assist them if they would join with 
Arius. They consented, and he obtained from the 
emperor the privileges of a tolerated sect. But this 
alliance involved them in the Arian contests, and from 
this time many of the Meletians embraced the opinions 
of Arius. See Kpiphanius, Harrs, lxviii. and Sozomen, 
Hist. Kerbs, lib. ii. cap. xxi. — Mur. 

1 See Basnage, Annalrs Poli t ico- Ecclrs. tome ii. p. 
840, &c. 

- Socrates, Hist. Ecrl. lib. ii. cap. xliii.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Ecrl. lib. iii. cap. xiv. lib. ii. cap. xxiv.; Epipha- 
nius, II tP ics. lxvi. p. 110; Philostorgius, Hist. Ecrl. 
lib. iii. cap. xvi. ; and Gundling, Notai ad Concilium 
Gangrense, p. 9, See. [Walch, in his Hist, der Ketztr. 
vol. iii. pages 630 — 577, has treated circumstantially 
and solidly concerning the Eustathians. See also his 
Ilist. dcr Kirchenvrrsammluntfen, p. 210, &c. The 
chief sources for a history of the Eustathians are the 
documents of the council of Gangra, consisting of n 
synodical epistle and tw r enty canons. From these 
sources both Socrates and Sozomen derived their infor- 
mation. The aut hor of the Life of St. KasiL which is 
prefixed to the third vol. of the works of Basil, main- 
tains (cap. v. sec. iv. &c.) that the founder of this party 
was not Eustathius, but rather Alb ius; and that therefore 
the persons with whom the council of Gangra had to 
do should not be called Eustathians but Adrians. But 
the arguments are not so powerful as to compel a re- 
flecting reader to abandon the common opinion. Whe- 
i therthe bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, who is so famous 
in the history of the Arian heresy, and who had some 
connexion w ith Acrius, or another Eustathius, was the 
origin of this controversy, cannot be determined with 
certainty. Yet tho arguments for the first supposition 
seem to preponderate. This Eustathius was a pupil o t 
Acrius, and a lover of monkery. Many different coun- 
ells passed their judgment on him— some putting hirr 
down, and others regarding him as a valuable man. 

He has been accused of instability in his belief; but hr 
seems properly to have been a semi- Arian. — Sc/tf. 
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to those bishops who under Oonstantius had 
deserted to the Arians ; 1 at least this is cer- 

l ltuliuus, Hist. Keel. lib. i. cap. xxx.; Socrates, 
Hist. Keel. lib. iii. cap. ix. See also Tillemont, Me- 
moires a l' Hist, de 1‘Eglise, tome vii. p. 521, ed. Far is 
[and, above all others, Waleh, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. iii. 
pages 338 — 377. From him we shall enlarge the ac- 
count given by Mosheim. When tho orthodox party 
under Oonstantius, after the adverse result to them of 
tho council of Arles, found themselves in great danger, 
and were deliberating about requesting the emperor to 
summon a new council, Lucifer proceeded to ltome, 
and being constituted envoy of the iiomish bishop 
Liberius, ho tlienca repaired to the imperial court in 
Gaul, and obtained of the emperor the council of Milan, 
by which however the emperor intended to further his 
own purposes. And as Lucifer was one of those who 
in that council zealously espoused the cause of the 
orthodox, he fell under the emperor’s displeasure, and 
was sent among others into banishment. When the 
death of the emperor left him at liberty to return from 
exile, he became involved in the Meletian controversy 
at Antioch, and this occasioned his falling out with 
Eusebius, bishop of Veroelli ; for he led on and conse- 
crated the aged Paulinus bishop, which Eusebius greatly 
disapproved, because, according to the decrees of the 
council held at Alexandria by Athanasius, he with 
Lucifer was commissioned to heal the division at An- 
tioch, which was now widened still more by the unwise 
step of Lucifer. The same council had also decreed 
that the Arian bishops, after acceding to the Niecne 
creed, might be received into tho church and remain 
in their offices. Hut tho refusal of Eusebius to approve 
of the proceedings of Lucifer at Antioch, and the mild 
regulations of the Alexandrian council respecting those 
he accounted apostate bishops, which he could by no 
means approve, induced him to break off all church 
communion with such as approved those regulations ; 
and thence arose the schism which bears his name. 
After this separation ho continued to exercise his 
functions at Cagliari for nino vears, and at last died at 
an advanced age.— 6 'chi. [The following more full 
account of tho Meletian controversy at Antioch is 
given by Schlegel from Waleh: — After the council of 
Nice, Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, very strenuously 
opposed the progress of Arian doctrines, and was there- 
fore deprived of his office, and another was elected in 
liis place who was more favourable to the Arians ; and 
after him succeeded others, all holding Arian senti- 
ments. The last of these was Eudoxius, who was 
removed to Constantinople on the deposition of Mace- 
donia, bishop of that city, a. n. 300. Meletius of 
Syria was now chosen bishop of Antioch by a council. 
He had before been bishop of Sebasto, and the houds of 
the Arian party supposed him to hold the Arian senti- 
I ments. Ho at least held communion with Arians, and 
j had by his virtuous life obtained a high reputation. At 
lirst Meletius concealed his sentiments, and in his pub- 
! lie discourses treated only on practical subjects. Hut 
| as one part of his hearers were orthodox and tho other 
part Arians, he did not long leave them in uncertainty, 
but acknowledged to them his conviction of tho cor- 
rectness of the Nicene faith. This acknowledgment 
was the source of much suffering to Meletius. The 
Arians resented it very highly that he should disappoint 
their expectations ; and as he would not retract, they 
deprived him of his office a.d. 3G2, by the aid of the 
emperor Oonstantius, and banished liim from the coun- 
try. Meletius now left Antioch and went to his native 
city Melitene. In his place Euzolus, one of the oldest 
friends of Arius, was appointed. But the orthodox, 
who would not acknowledge him as a bishop, now 
wholly ceased to worship with the Arians, which they 
had done up to this time. Thus there were now three 
parties at Antioch - tho Arians who acknowledged 
Eu/.oius for their bishop; the Eustathians, who ever 
since tho deposition of Eustathius (a.d. 327), whom 
they regarded as the legitimate bishop of Antioch, had 
ceased to worship with the Arians, and held their sepa- 
rate meetings without making disturbance; and tho 
Meletian s, who were the majority and who acknow- 
ledged Meletius for the legitimate bishop. The Melc- 
tians were w illing to unite with the Eustathians, on 
condition that they would look upon Meletius as them- 
selves did. But the Eustathians refused to do so, and 
would not acknowledge the Meletians for brethren, 
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tain, that the little company of his followers 
or the Lueiferians, would have no inter- 
course with the bishops who joined them- 
selves to the Arian sect, nor with those who 
had absolved these bishops after confessing 
their fault, and thus they renounced the 
whole church. 2 They are likewise reported 
to have held erroneous sentiments respect- 
ing the human soul, viewing it as generated 
from the bodies of the parents, or as trans- 
fused by the parents into their children. 3 

21. About the same time, or not long 
after, Aerius, a presbyter, monk, and semi- 
Arian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappa- 
docia, by opinions different from those 
commonly received, and thus founded a 
sect. First, he maintained that by divine 
appointment there was no difference be- 
tween bishops and presbyters. Yet it is 
not very clear how far lie carried this sen- 
timent, though it is certain that it was very 
pleasing to many who were disgusted with 


because they considered both thorn and their bishop as 
not pure enough from the Arian infection. Athanasius, 
Eusebius of Veroelli, and Lucifer, attempted to recon- 
cile these divisions. Lucifer afterwards (a.d. 302) 
consecrated a new bishop of Antioch, whom however 
tho Eustathians only would receive. Meletius now 
came back to Antioch, and thus there wero two 
bishops of Antioch, Paulinus (tho Kustathian bishop) 
and Meletius, and the difficulties were increased rather 
than settled by tho procedure of Lucifer. The foreign 
bishops took part in this controversy. Athanasius 
looked on Paulinus as the most orthodox, and therefore 
he and the greater part of the West took tho side of 
Paulinus. The eastern bishops were on tho side of 
Meletius, who was exiled by the emperor Valens, but 
returned after that emperor’s death, and suddenly died, 
a.d. 311. Tho Greek and the Latin churches en- 
rolled him among the saints after his death. As respects 
the Latin church, this was a very extraordinary trans- 
action. Meletius died entirely out of communion with 
the Romish sec ; and yet ho is numbered among their 
saints ! Either the pope then must not be infallible, or 
the llomish church worships as saints persons who, 
according to her own principles, are unworthy of wor- 
ship. The death of Meletius did not restore peace at 
Antioch. The Meletians, instead of acknowledging 
Paulinus for a legitimate bishop, elected Flavianus, an 
orthodox and irreproachable character, for a successor 
to Meletius. This Flavianus was supported by the 
bishops of Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, the Lesser Asia, and Thrace; on the side of 
Paulinus were tho bishops of ltomo and Italy, and of 
Bgypt and Arabia, who wished for the deposition of 
Flavianus. Paulinus died in 389; but instead of 
giving peace to the church, influenced probably by a 
fanatical obstinacy, ho consecrated before his death one 
Evagrius as his successor over his little party. Soon 
nfter a.d. 393 Evagrius died, but the disunion still 
continued. Finally, through the prudence nnd the 
peace-making temper of Chrysostom, peace and eccle- 
siastical communion between the two parties were 
restored. Flavianus was acknowledged by the foreign 
bishops as the bishop of Antioch. Yet there remained 
a little handful of Eustathians, who did not unite with 
the general church, till Flavianus was succeeded by 
other bishops. See Waleh, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. iv. 
pages 4 1 0 — 502. — Sc hi. 

* See the petition addressed to Theodosius, by Mar- 
cellinus and Faustinus, two Lueiferians, in the works 
of Sirmond, tom. ii. p. 229, &c. 

3 See Augustine, De Uteres, cap. lxxxi.; and on that 
passage see Dameus, p. 340. [This account is very 
doubtful, and Augustino himself does not state it as a 
matter of certainty. See Waleh, ubi supra , p. 308.— 
Sehl. 
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the arrogance of the bishops of that age. 
In the next place, Aerius disapproved of 
prayers for the dead, the stated fasts, the 
celebration of Easter, and other things, 
which most persons regarded as the very 
soul of religion. 1 He seems to have aimed 
to reduce religion to its primitive simplicity; 
a design which, in itself considered, was 
laudable, though in the motives and the 
mode of proceeding there were perhaps 
some things censurable. 

22. There were various persons of this 
character in the fourth century who were 
disgusted with the progress of superstition 
and of errors respecting the true nature of 
religion, and who opposed the general cur- 
rent ; but the only fruit of their labour was 
that they were branded with infamy. Emi- 
nent among them was Jovinian, an Italian 
monk, who. taught first at Rome and then 
at Milan near the close of the century, and 
persuaded many that all persons whatsoever, 
if they keep the vows they make to Christ 
in baptism and lead godly lives, have an 

equal title to the rewards of heaven, ami 
consequently that those who spent their j 
lives in celibacy, or macerate their bodies by ! 
fasting, are no more acceptable to God than j 
those who lived in wedlock, and nourished 
their bodies with moderation and sobriety. 
These sentiments were first condemned by j 
the church of Rome, and then by Ambiose 
in a council held at Milan in the year 390. 2 
The emperor Honorius enacted penal laws 
against those holding such sentiments, and 
Jovinian he banished to the island Boa. 3 
Jovinian published his opinions in a book, 
against which Jerome in the following cen- 
tury wrote a most bitter and abusive trea- 
tise, which is still extant. 

23. Of all the religious controversies, 
those concerning Origen made the greatest 
noise and continued the longest. Though 
Origen had long been accused of many 
errors, yet hitherto most Christians had re- 
garded his name with veneration. But now 
the Arians, cunningly looking on every side 
for support, maintained that this great man 
had been of their party. Some believed 
them, ar.d therefore indulged the same ha- 
tred towards Origen as towards the Arians. 
Yet some of the most eminent and best in- 
formed men rebutted the charge, and strov e 
to vindicate the reputation of their master 
against these aspersions. Among these, 

l Kpiphanius, lionet, lxxv. p. 905, &c.; Augustine, 
Be Uteres, c. liii. and sorrio others. [The last is not a 
witness of much weight. He had no acquaintance with 
the Aerians, but took one part of his statement from 
Kpiphanius ubi supra , and the other from Philastrius, 
Be Heeret. c. ixxii. p. 140. Kpiphanius had it in his 
power to get, and did get, better information respecting 
the oriental controversies than Philastrius could. The 
latter speaks of Aerius as one unknown to him ; the 
former as one whose history he well knew, and who was 
tiien alive. Kpiphanius knew the Kncratitcs very well, 
and he distinguishes them from the Adrians; but 
Philastrius confounds them. AUrius was a native of 
Pontus or of the Lesser Armenia, an eloquent man, and 
a friend of the well-known semi-Arian Eustathius, 
afterwards bishop of Sebaste, with whom ho lived at 
the same time among the monks. The elevation of 
Eustathius to the see of Sebaste first awakened envy in 
Aerius, he having himself aspired after that promotion. 
To allay that feeling Eustathius made his friend a 
presbyter, and committed to his care the superinten- 
dence of a house for the reception of strangers. But 
the good understanding between them was of short 
continuance. Abrius could be restrained by nothing 
from his restless conduct towards his bishop, whom ho 
accused of avarice and misappropriation of the funds 
for the poor. At last they came to a breach. Aerius 
abandoned his office and his hospital, and acquired 
many adherents, to whom none would show indulgence, 
as the disposition to persecute was then almost univer- 
sal among the clergy. Aerius maintained that in the 
times of the apostles there was no difference between a 
bishop and a presbyter ; and this he solidly proved from 
passages in Paul. He was not disposed to abolish the 
human rights of bishops, but only to rescue the presby- 
ters from episcopal oppression in the exercise of their 
legitimate functions. He held the prayers and the 
alms of the living for the dead to be useless and dan- 
gerous, and discarded the regular prescribed Christian 
lasts on certain days. The festival of Easter he did 
uot wholly discard, as it is commonly supposed, but 
only the ceremony of slaying a lamb at Easter, which 
according to ancient custom was practised by some 
Christians. This appears from the argument by which 
he supported his opinion. For he says, “Christians 
should keep no Passover, because Paul declares Christ, 
who was slain for us, to be our Paschal Lamb,’* This 
reasoning would be insipid, if A6rius proposed by it to 
put dowu altogether the whole festival of Easter. 
Adrius was therefore in the right and his opposers in 
the wrong. Only his obstinacy in pushing matters to 
a schism is blameable. See Walch, Hist, tier Ketzer. 
rol 111. pages 321— 338.— Sehl. 

2 See Jerome In Jorinianum, Opp. tom. ii; Augus- 
tine, Be Hteres. c. lxxxii.; Ambrose, tip. vi. ike. [Jo- 
vinian lived at Home when he advanced the doctrines 
which were so strenuously opposed ; yet it is uncertain 
whether Home or Milan was his native place. Ho was 
not unlearned, and he lived a single life. To the pre- 
ceding doctrines of Jovinian the following may be 
added: — That Mary ceased to be a virgin by bringing 
forth Christ, which some denied ; that the degrees of 
future blessedness do not depend on the meritoriousness 
of our good works ; and that a truly converted Chris- 
tian, so long as he is such, cannot sin wilfully, but will 
so resist the temptations of the devil as not to be over- 
come by him. For these doctrines Jovinian was 
accused by some Christians at Rome, before Siricius, 
the Roman bishop. A council was assembled by Siri- 
cius, by which Jovinian was condemned and excom- 
municated. He then retired with his friends to Milan. 
There they were condemned by a council wjtich 
Ambrose assembled. By such persecution the party 
was soon crushed. See Walch, Hist, t hr Ketzer. vol. 
iii. pages G35— 682.— Schl. [The reader will find fur- 
ther references to this controversy between Jerome and 
Jovinian in the next century, pt. ii. chap. iii. sec. 14. 
when the kindred dispute between the same father and 
Vigilantius is discussed. — It. 

3 Codex Theodosianusy tom. iii. p, 218, tom. vi. p. 
193. [This law Is dated in the year 412 ; but according 
to the representation of Jerome, Joviniun, in the year 
406, must have been dead some considerable time. The 
law therefore must have been aimed against altogether 
a different person— and there appears in it no traces of 
the complaints brought against Jovinian— or the date 
of it must be erroneous, as was conjectured by Tilic- 
mont, tome^x. pages 229, 753. See Walch, Hist, dtr 
Zctzer. vol. iii. p. 664, &c .— ScAl. [Jovinian was 
condemned at Home and Milan about the year 338, and 
with him eight other persons. About the year 390, 
Sarmatio and Barbatianus, two monks of Milan, ad. 
vanced similar doctrines ot Vercelli. See Ambrose, 
Epist. lxiii. (or xxv. or lxxxii. in some editions) ad 
Vercell. Ecclcs.—Mur ; 





Chap, iv.] 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, stood pre- 
eminent in consequence of his written 
Apology for Origan. And I believe this 
storm, raised against the honour of a man 
to whom the whole Christian world paid 
respect, would have soon subsided if new 
commotions had not arisen which proceeded 
from another source. 

24. All the monks, and especially those 
of Egypt, were enthusiastic admirers of 
Origen, and they spared no pains to disse- 
minate everywhere the opinions which they 
imbibed from him. Yet they could not 
persuade all to believe that those opinions 
were sound and correct. Hence first ap- 
| peared a kind of smothered disagreement 
i respecting the character of Origens doc- 
trines, which gradually increased till it 
burst into an open flame. Among many 
others, John, bishop of Jerusalem, was in 
favour of Origen ; and as Epiphanius and 
Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
John, they endeavoured to excite odium 
against him on this ground. lie defended 
himself in such a way as to protect the re- 
putation of Origen, and at the same time to 
have the whole swarm of monks and innu- 
merable others on his side. From this be- 
ginning arose those vehement contests 
respecting the doctrines of Origen which 
pervaded both the East and the West. In 
the W est they were fomented especially by 
Rufinus, a presbyter of Aquileia, who trans- 
lated some of Origen’s books into Latin, 

I and who showed not obscurely that he was 
| pleased with the sentiments those books 
contained. 1 He therefore now incurred 
the implacable wrath of Jerome. But at 
length Rufinus being dead, the men of high 
j reputation in the West opposing the pro- 
| gress of Origenism both by their influence 
| and their writings, these commotions seemed 
j to subside in the West. 

I 25. In the East far greater troubles came 
I upon the church on account of Origenism. 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, who was 
for various reasons hostile to some of the 
monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them 
with their Origenism, aud ordered them to 
throw away the books of Origen. The 
monks resisted his command, alleging somer 
times that the objectionable passages in the 
| writings of that holy man were interpola- 
tions of the heretics, and sometimes that it 
was improper to condemn the whole toge- 
ther on account of a few censurable passages. 
Theophilus therefore having assembled a 
council at Alexandria in the year 399, which 
condemned the Origenists, with an armed 

1 Sco especially Fontanlnus, Hist. Liter. A ouileiens. 

lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 177, <fcc. where he gives an elaborate 

history of ltufhms. 
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force drove the monks from the moun- 
tain of Nitria. They first fled to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence removed to Scythopolis; 
but finding themselves insecure there like- 
wise, they set sail for Constantinople, in- 
tending to lay their cause before the imperial 
court. 2 The remainder of their history 
belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark that those who are deno- 
minated Origenists in the writings of this 
age were not all of one character; for this 
ambiguous term sometimes denotes merely 
a person who was friendly to Origen, one 
who looked upon his books as corrupted and 
did not defend the errors of which he was 
accused; but at other times it designates 
persons who admitted that Origen taught 
all that he was charged with teaching, and 
who resolutely defended his opinions. Of 
tli is latter class were many of the monks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1. While the fostering care of the em- 
perors sought to advance the Christian 
religion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops 
obstructed its true nature and oppressed its 
energies by the multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies. The observation of Augustine 
is well known — That the yoke once laid 
upon the Jews was more supportable than 
that laid on many Christians in his age. 3 
For the Christian bishops introduced with 
but slight alterations into the Christian 
worship, those rites and institutions by which 
formerly the Greeks and Romans and other \ 
nations had manifested their reverence to- 
wards their imaginary deities, supposing j 
that the people would more readily embrace j 
Christianity if they perceived the rites, 1 
handed down to them from their fathers, 
still existing unchanged among the Chris- 
tians, and perceived that Christ and the 
martyrs were worshipped in the same man- 
ner as formerly their gods were. There 
was of course little difference in these times 
between the public worship of the Christians 
and that of the Greeks and Romans.. In 
both alike there were splendid robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax- tapers, croziers, 4 processions, 

2 See Huet, Origeniana, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. IDG, &c.; 
Doucin, Hist, de t‘ Origeuisme, livr. iii. p. D. r >, Ac.; 
IJieron. a Prato, Diss. vi. in Sulpitium Severum De 
Mvnadiis ob Origenis Nomen ex Nitria totaque Mgypto 
pulsis, p. 273, Veron. 1741, fol. These writers cite the 
ancient authorities, but they make some mistakes. 
[The literary history of this controversy is given by 
VValcii, Hist. Ecctes. p. 1042, &c. — Schl. [The history 
itself, but without naming authorities, Is given by 
Neander in his Chrysostom u. dessen Zeitalter. pt. ii. 
p. 163, &c, — Mur . 

3 Augustine, Ad Januarium, Epist. oxix. according to 
the ancient division. 

* The crosier or bishop’s staff was exactly of the 
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lustrations, images, golden and silver vases, 
and innumerable other things. 1 

2. No sooner had Constantine renounced 
the religion of his ancestors than magnificent 
temples were everywhere erected, which 
were adorned with pictures and images, and 
which both in their external and their in- 
ternal form were very similar to the fanes 
and temples of the gods. 2 These temples 
were of two kinds. Some were erected at 
the graves of the martyrs, and were called 
Martyria. The people assembled in these 
only at stated times. Others were intended 
for the ordinary and common meetings for 
religious worship, and were afterwards 
called by the Latins Tituli. 3 Both were 
consecrated with imposing pomp, and with 
rites borrowed in great measure from the 
ancient pontifical code of the Romans; and 
what is more strange, a great part of reli- 
gion was supposed to consist in a multitude 
of churches, and the right of patronage, as 
it is called, was introduced among Chris- 
tians for no other reason than to induce 
opulent persons to build churches. 4 Thus 
in this particular the true religion evidently 


form of the lituus, the chief ensign of the ancient 
Augurs. See Cicero, De Dioinatione, lib. i. cap. xvii. 
— Mur. 

1 Those who wish to inquire farther into this resem- 
blance between Christian and Pagan rites should read 
Middleton’s Letter from Home , showing the exact Com 
fortuity between Popery and Paganism ,* Lond. 1740. 
This discussion had been opened in the beginning of 
the previous century by a French divine, De Croy, in 
his Lcs Trois Conformities , Hi i05, afterwards translated 
into English, entitled. Harmony if the Romish Church 
with Gentilism, Judaism , and Ancient Heresies ; Lond. 
1026. Various other works on this question have been 
published on the continent, the names of which may be 
seen in Walch’s Jiiblio. Theol. S elec la, voi. ii. p. 371, 
Ac.— A\ 

^ See Spanheim, Preuves sur leg Ccsars de Julien , p. 
47; but especially Le Brun, Explication Lit ter ale. et llis- 
tor. des Ceremonies de la Messe, tome ii. p. 101, Ac. For 
a description of such a temple see Eusebius, De Pita 
Constant ini, lib. iii. cap. xxxv. &c. Plates representing 
tho interior form are given by Beveridge, Adnotat. ad 
Pandectas Canonum, tom. ii. p. 70, and by Spanheim, 
Institut. Hist. Eccles. in his Opp. tom. i. p. 800. Some 
parts of tho Christian temples were after the pattern of 
the Jewish temple. See Vitringa, De Synagoga Velete , 
lib. iii. p.4G6. [Some of these temples were new build- 
ings erected by the emperors, others were pagan temples 
transmuted to Christian churches. See Codex. Theodos. 
lib. ix. tit. xvii. legem, ii.; and Jerome, Clmmieon , ann. 
332. From the Jews was borrowed the division into 
the holy of holies, the holy placo and the court ; from 
which came the chancel, the nave, and the porch, pqpa, 
vaos, and vdp9r\%. — Schl. 

3 Mabillon, Museum Italic, tom. ii. in Comment, ad 
Ordin. Roman, p. 16, ike. [The Tituli of the middle 
ages were properly tho parish churches under tho care 
of presbyters, who derived their titles from the respect- 
ive churches. See Du Cange, Glossarium Med. et Inf. 
Latin, voce Titulus.—Mur. 

4 Boehmer, Jus Eccles. Protestant, tom. iii. p. 46G, 
Ac. BUdiothequc Italique, tome v. p. 106, &c. [Who- 
ever erected to any god either a larger or a smaller 
temple had the right of designating the priests and 
attendants on the altar who should officiate there. 
And whoever erected a Christian temple possessed the 
same right in regard to those who should minister 
there. This induced many persons to build churches. 

-Schl. 
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copied after superstition; for the ancient 
nations supposed that a country or province 
would be the more prosperous anu secure, 
the more temples, fanes, and chapels were 
there erected to the gods and heroes, be- 
cause those gods would be ashamed not to 
show themselves patrons and defenders of 
the people who worshipped and honoured 
them with so much zeal. The same senti- 
ment prevailed among the Christians. They 
supposed the more temples there were de- 
dicated to Christ, to his servants and 
friends, the more certain they might be of 
assistance from Christ and his friends ; for 
they supposed God, Christ, and the inha- 
bitants of heaven equally with us wretched 
mortals to be delighted and captivated with 
external signs and expressions of respect. 

3. The Christian worship consisted in 
hymns, prayers, reading the holy scriptures, 
a discourse to the people, and then closed 
with the celebration of the Lord’s supper; 
but these exercises were accompanied with 
various ceremonies, better calculated to 
please the eye than to excite true devotion. 6 
But all congregations did not by any means 
follow one and the same rule or form. Each 
individual bishop according to his own 
views, and as the circumstances of times, 
places, and persons suggested, prescribed 
to his own dock such a tbnn of public wor- 
ship as he judged best. Hence the variety 
of liturgies which were in use before the 
Roman ponti If arrogated to himself supreme 
power in religious matters, and persuaded 
people that they ought to copy after the 
principal church, the common mother of 
them all, as well in doctrine as in their 
modes of worship. 

4. It would be tedious to go over all the 
parts of public worship ; 1 will therefore 
content myself with a few observations. 
The prayers had declined very much from 
their primitive simplicity and solemnity, 
and became turgid and bombastic. Among 
the public hymns the Psalms of David were 
now received. 6 The public discourses 
among the Greeks especially were formed 
according to the rules for civil eloquence, 

•*> Tho form of public worship or the liturgy of this 
age, may be very well learned in general from Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catcchesis xxii.; and from the Apostolic 
Constitutions , which are falsely ascribed to Clemens 
Jtomanus. These writers are carefully explained and 
interpreted by Le Brun, Explication Litter, et llistor. de 
la Messe , tome ii. p. 53, Ac. which is a very learned 
work. [See also Ernesti’s Antimurator. p. 13, Ac. — 
Schl. 

6 Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, tome ii. p. 014, Ac. 
[They were sung in course or in their order. Cassi- 
an, Institution, lib. ii. cap. ii. iv. lib. iii. cap. iii. Yet 
lor the public worship on certain occasions particular I 
psalms were appointed (Augustine on Ps. xxi.), and it j 
lay with the bishop to designate what psalms he would 
have sung. Athanasius, Aoolog. ii. Augustine on Ps. ! 
cxxxviii. — Schl. j 
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and were better adapted to call forth the 
admiration of the rude multitude who love 
display than to amend the heart. And that 
no foolish and senseless custom might be 
omitted in their public assemblies, the peo- 
ple were allowed to applaud their orators 
as had been practised in the forum and in 
the theatres ; nay, they were instructed both 
to applaud and to clap the preachers. 1 Who 
could suppose that men professing to despise 
vain glory, and who were appointed to show 
to others the emptiness of all human things, 
would become so senseless ? 

5. The first day of the week, on which 
Christians were accustomed to meet for the 
i worship of God, Constantine required by a 
special law to be observed more sacredly 
than before. 2 In most congregations of 
Christians five annual festivals were ob- 
served, in remembrance namely of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, of his sufferings and death for 
the sins of men, of his resurrection, of his 
ascension to heaven, and of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon his ministers. Of 
these festivals that of the fourteen days sa- 
cred to the memory of Christ’s return to 
life was observed with much more ceremony 
than the rest. 3 The oriental Christians 
kept the memorial of the Saviour’s birth and 
of his baptism on one and the same day, 
namely, the sixth day of January, and this 
day they called Epiphany ; 4 but the western 
Christians seem always to have consecrated 
the twenty-fifth day of December to the 
memory of the Saviour’s birth ; for what is 
j reported of the Homan bishop, J ulian I. 
j that he transferred the memorial of Christ’s 
birth from the sixth of January to the 
twenty-fifth of December, 5 appears to me 

1 Ferrarius, De Feterum Acclamationilus et Phtusu , 
p. (16. 

2 Gothofredus, Notes to the Codex Theodos. tom. i. p. 
135. [See Eusebius, De Vita Constan . lib. iv. cap. 
xviii. xix. xx. xxiii.; Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 
viii. The principal laws of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors in regard to the Lord’s day and the other 
festivals, are collected in the Codex Justinianus, lib. iii. 
tit. xii. leg. 1—11. The Lord’s day and the other fes- 
tivals were placed on the same level. On them all the 
courts of justice and the public offices were to be 
closed, except in certain urgent cases. Constantine in 
the year 321 required the inhabitants of cities and all 
mechanics to suspend their business on the Lord's day; 
but he allowed such as resided in the country full 
liberty to pursue their agriculture, because it was sup- 
posed necessary for them to sow their fields and prop 
their vines when the weather and the season best suited. 
The emperor Leo however in the year 469, thought 
agriculture required no exception, and therefore he 
included farmers under the same prohibition with 
mechanics. See Imp. Looms Nooellce , constitut. 54.— 

3 Gothofredus, Notes on the Codex Theodos. tom. i. 
143. 

4 Seo Beausobre, Hist, du Manichetsme, tome n. p. 

i> ’ See Asseman, Billiot h. Orient. Clement Vatic. 
tom. il. p. I6i; Alph. Du Vignoles, Dissert, in the 
lUbtio. German, tom. ii. p. 29. [Additional remarks 
on the origin of the festivals The first Christians 
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very questionable. The untoward success 
of the age in finding the dead bodies of cer- 
tain holy men increased immensely the 
commemorations of the martyrs. Devout 

being chiefly Jews, who were accustomed to assemble 
at Jerusalem on the great festivals, found It advanta- 
geous after their conversion to continue to meet in 
that city on the two great feasts of the Passover and 
Pentecost. While thus assembled at Jerusalem, they 
would naturally recognise with thrilling emotions the 
recurring anniversaries of their Lord’s crucifixion, 
resurrection from the dead, ascension to heaven, and 
sending down tho Holy Spirit at Pentecost. All these 
days — Good Friday , Easter Sunday , Ascension Day, 
and Whitsuntide — occurred during the Jewish feasts of 
the Passover and Pentecost, or in the interval between 
them, and having been observed with peculiar interest 
were at length considered as Christian festivals winch 
apostolic usage had introduced, and were sanctioned by 
general councils. Augustine ( Epist. liv. or cxviii. cap. 
i.) mentions them as the only festivals which were then 
regarded as having such an origin and sanction Ho 
admits indeed that the Christians of his ago observed 
also Christmas, or the day of Christ’s nativity, as a fes- 
tival ; but he considered it of later origin and less 
sacred than the four above mentioned ( Epist. lv. or 
cxix. cap. i.) As Augustine represents Christmas as 
neither derived from apostolic usage nor sanctioned by 
any general council, Baillet very candidly says ( Vies 
des Saints, tom. iii. p. 290), “ There can bo no reason- 
able doubt that it had its rise after the council of Nice.” 
Such a conclusion is the more probable from the ante- 
Nicene fathers omitting to speak of any such festival in 
the church, and from their great indifference about 
ascertaining the day of tho Saviour’s birth. The fol- 
lowing passage from Clemens Alex. ( Stromata, lib. i. 
p. 340 or 249) is almost the only genuine passage of an 
ante-Nicene writer which can be supposed to allude to 
such festivals, and as it states the different conjectures 
in that age respecting the day of Christ’s birth, and 
manifests the indifference with which even tho learned 
treated the subject, the passage is worth giving entire. 
Clemens had just given a list of all the Roman emper- 
ors till the death of Couimodus, a.d. 192, and had 
stated in what years of certain emperors tho Saviour 
was either born, or baptized, or crucified. lie then says i 
— “ There are some who oner curiously (rrepcepyorepue) 
assign not only the year, but also the day of our Sa- 
viour’s nativity, which they say was in tho twenty- j 
eighth year of Augustus, on the (‘25th of Pachon) 20th 
of May. And tho followers of Basilides observe also 
the day of his baptism as a festival, spending the whole 
previous night in reading ; and they say it was in tho 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Ca sar, on the (15th of Tybi) 
10th of January ; but some say it was on tho (11th) 7th 
of that month. Among those who nicely calculated 
the time of his passion, some say it was in the sixteenth 
year of Tiberius Casar, the (35th of Phamenoth) 224 
of March; others say the (25th of Pharmuthi) 21st ol’ 
of April; and others that it was on the (19th of Phar- 
muthi) 15th of April that the Saviour suffered. Nay, 
some of them say that he was born in (Pharmuthi) 
April, the (25th or 26th) 20th or 21st day.” After the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, and 
among the new institutions which were intended for 
tho benefit of the church, we seem authorised to place 
the commemoration of Christ's adoent. This tho 
oriental Christians generally assigned to the 6th of 
January, on which day they supposed both the birth 
and baptism of Christ occurred, and in reference to 
both they called it Epiphany. But the Western Chris- 
tians observed tho 25th of December as their festival of 
the nativity. According to an epistle of John, arch- 
bishop of Nice (in tho Auctar. Billio. Fair. ed. Cmn- 
befis, tom. ii. p. 207 ) and an anonvmous writer cited 
by Cotelerius (ad Comtit. A postal, v. a iii.), it was 
Julian I. bishop of Rome, a.d. 337 — 352, who first 
ascertained this to be the right day ; and though this 
authority is not the l>est, yet it is generally admitted 
that the designation of the 25th of December for the 
festival was first made about the middle of the fourth 
century. Afterwards the oriental churohes gradually 
came into the Roman custom, most of them before tho 
end of the century. On the other hand the Western 
churches adopted the oriental Epiphany on the 6th a 
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men would have readily consented to the 
multiplication of festivals, if the time that 
Christians consumed in them had been em- 
ployed to advance them in true holiness ; 
but the majority spent the time rather in 
idleness and dissipation and other vices than 
in the worship of God. It is well known 
among other things what opportunities of 
sinning were offered to the licentious by the 
Vigils, as they were called, of Easter and 
Whitsuntide. 

G. It was believed that nothing was more 
effectual to repel the assaults of evil spirits 
and to propitiate the Deity than fasting. 
Hence it is easy to discover why the rulers 
of the church ordained fasts by express 
laws, and commanded as a necessary duty 
what was before left at discretion. The 
Quadragesimal or Lent fast, as it was called, 
was considered more sacred than all the 
rest, though it was not as yet fixed to a de- 
terminate number of days. 1 But it should 


January, as the proper festival of Christ’s baptism. 
The motives which led the Western churches to place 
the festival of the nativity on the 25th of December are 
not clearly ascertained. Somo among the Catholics 
(as liarduin), and many among the Protestants (as 
llospinian, Jablonski, Eisinschmid, Giescler, Sic.), 
think that day was chosen— first, because it was the day 
on which the Romans celebrated their festival of nata-. 
lis solis invicti , or of the sun's passing the southern 
solstice and beginning to return northward— a fit em- 
blem of the approach of the Sun of Righteousness to 
mortals (see the orations of Augustine and Chrysostom 
on the nativity of Christ); and, secondly, because the 
establishment of a Christian festival of several days, at 
that season of the year, might supplant the Saturnalia 
and other corrupting festivals of the pagans. Rut 
other reasons may bo stated. Some no doubt believed 
that the 25th of December was the most probable day ; 
and all might have felt it desirable to have a Christian 
festival at some other season of the year than the fifty 
or sixty days next after the vernal equinox, into which 
all the older festivals were clustered. From the first 
institution of this festival the Western nutions seem to 
have transferred to it many of the follies and censura- 
ble practices which prevailed in the pagan festivals of 
the same season, such as adorning the churches fantas- 
tically, mingling puppet shows and dramas with 
worship, universal feasting and merry-making, visits 
and salutations, presents and jocularity, revelry and 
drunkenness. For, from the days of Augustine and 
Chrysostom down to our present times, we find many 
devout persons deprecating the heathenish manner in 
which the festival was kept, and labouring to givo it a 
more Christian character. The Christmas holidays— 
which by a law of Theodosius the Great (a.d. 383— 
395) were to comprise fourteen days, or the seven days 
before and after Christmas ( Codex Justinian, lib. iil. 
tit. xii. leg. ii.)— have borne so close a resemblance to 
the Roman Saturnalia, Sigiliaria, &c. and to the Juel 
[Yule] feast of the ancient Goths, as to afford strong 
presumption of an unhappy alliance between them 
from the first See Baillet, Vies des Saints, Dec. 25, 
tome iii. p. 295, &c.; Eisenschmid, Geschichte der Sonn- 
und- Festtage, Lei p. 1793, p. 99, &c. ; Hospinian, De 
Orig. Festor. Christ, ed. 1684, p. 168, &c. ; Neander, 
Kirehenges. vol i. pt. ii. p. 527, Sec.', and his Chrysos- 
tom u. dessert Zeitaller, vol. i. p. 236, &c. 259, Sic. 288, 
; Seliroeckh, Kirehenges. vol. x. p. 349, Sec . ; and 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. hook xx chap. iv. — Mur, 

1 Daill6, lie Jejuniis et Quadragesima., lib. iv [The 
Quadragesimal fast was at first of only forty hours, 
alter wards it was extended to several days and even 
weeks, and at last settled at thirty-six. In the oriental 
churches Lent commenced with the seventh week 
adore Easter, because two days in each week they sus- 
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be remembered that the fasts of this age 
differed much from those observed by Chris- 
tians in preceding ages. Anciently those 
who undertook to observe a fast abstained 
altogether from food and drink ; in this age 
many deemed it sufficient merely to omit 
the use of flesh and wine, 2 and this senti- 
ment afterwards became universal among 
the Latins. 

7. For the more convenient administra- 
tion of baptism sacred fonts or baptisteria 3 
were erected in the porches of the temples. 
This sacred rite was always administered, 
except in cases of necessity, on the vigils of 
Easter and Whitsuntide, with lighted wax 
candles and by the bishop, or by the pres- 
byters whom he commissioned for that pur- 
pose. In some places salt, a symbol of 
purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth 
of the baptized; and everywhere a double 
anointing was used, the first before and the 
other after the baptism. After being bap- 
tized the persons appeared clad in white 
gowns during seven days. The other rites, 
which were either of temporary duration 
or confined to certain countries, are here 
omitted. 

8. The instruction and discipline of the 
catechumens were the same in this century 
as the preceding. That the Lord’s supper 
was administered twice or three times a 
week (though in some places only on Sun- 
days) to all who assembled for the worship j 
of God, appears from innumerable testi- 
monies. It was also administered at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs and at funerals; 
whence arose afterwards the masses in 
honour of the saints and for the dead. £he 
bread and wine were now everywhere ele- 
vated before distribution, so that they might 
be seen by the people and be viewed with 
reverence; and hence arose, not long after, 
the adoration of the symbols. Neither ca- 
techumens nor penitents, nor those who 
were supposed to be under the power of evil 
spirits, were allowed to be present at this 
holy ordinance, nor did the sacred orators 
in their public discourses venture to speak 

pended tho fast ; but in the Western churches it com- 
menced with the sixth week, because they fasted on the 
Sundays. Finally, Gregory the Great in tho sixth 
century, or as others say Gregory II. in the eighth 
century, added four days more to this fast, so as to 
make it full forty days. In the fourth century however 
the Lent.fasfc was in a degree optional, and the people 
were exhorted with entreaties to its observance. See 
Baumgarten’s Erlauterung der Christ. Alterth. p. 329, 
&c.~Schl. v ’ 

2 See Bavbeyrac, De la Morale des Ptres, p. 250, <ftc. 

3 The Baptisteries were properly buildings adjacent 

to the churches, in which the catechumens were in- 
structed and where were a sort of cisterns into which 
water was let at the time of baptism, and in which the 
candidates were baptized by immersion. See Baum- 
garten’s Erlauterung der Christ. Alterth. p. 388. — Schl. 
[.See also Rob. Robertson’s History of Baptism, chap. xii. 
pages 67—73, 1817 .—Mur. \ 
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openly and plainly concerning its true na- 
ture. The origin of this custom was not 
very creditable, as has been stated before, 
yet many offer an honourable excuse for it 
by saying that this concealment might 
awaken eagerness in the catechumens to 
penetrate early into these mysteries. 


CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF THE HERESIES. 

1 . The seeds and remains of those sects 
which were conspicuous in the preceding 
centuries continued in this, especially in 
the East ; nor did they cease to make some 
proselytes, notwithstanding the absurdity 
of their opinions. The Manichaean sect 
beyond others, and by its very turpitude, 
ensnared many, and often persons of good 
talents also, as appears by the example of 
Augustine. This wide spreading pestilence 
the most respectable doctors of the age, and 
among them Augustine, when recovered 
from his infatuation, made efforts to arrest; 
some indeed with more learning and discri- 
mination, and others with less, but none of 
them without some success. But the dis- 
ease could not be wholly extirpated either 
by books or by severe laws, 1 2 but after re- 
maining latent for a time, and when most 
people supposed it extinct, it would break 
out again with greater violence; for the 
Manichaeans, to avoid the severity of the 
laws, assumed successively various names, 
as Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Ily- 
droparastites, Solitaries, &c. and under 
these names they often lay concealed for a 
time, but not long, for the vigilance of their 
enemies would find them out.* 

2. But the state had little to fear from 
these people, whose energies were gradually 
impaired and oppressed in the Roman em- 
pire by penal laws and persecutions. A 
much more threatening storm arose in 
Africa which, though small in its commencc- 


1 Sec in tho Codex Theodot. tom. vi. pt. i. ed. Ritter, 
various and peculiarly severe laws of the emperors 
against tho Manicha?ans. In the year 372 Valentinian 
senior forbade their holding meetings, and laid their 
preachers under heavy penalties, p. 126. In the year 
381 Theodosius the Great pronounced them infamous, 
and deprived them of all the rights of citizens, p. 1 33. 
See other laws even more severe than these, pages 137, 
138, 170, &c. [The writers who confuted tho Mani- 
chneans are very fully enumerated by Walch, in his 
Hist, der Keizer, vol. i. p. 808, &c. — Schl. 

2 See the law of Theodosius, in the Code x Theodos. 

tom. vi. pages 134, 136, 138. [The popular names as- 
sumed by the Manichseans were, iyxfxrsretT, continents, 
from their condemning marriage; &rorxxr/ze}, set 
apart or consecrated to God; c-xxxoq wearers of 
sackcloth; rra row, presenters of water, from 

their using water only in the eucharist; and solitani, 
solitaries or monks.— M ur. 
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merit, kept both the church and the state in 
commotion for more than a century, Men- 
surius, the bishop of Carthage in Africa, 
dying in tho year 311, the majority of the 
people and of the clergy elected Castilian, 
tho archdeacon, to the vacant chair, and lie 
was consecrated immediately without wait- 
ing for the bishops of Numidia by tlie 
bishops of Africa [Proper, or the province 
of which Carthage was the capital]. The 
Numidian bishops who, according to cus- 
tom, should have been present at the con- 
secration, were highly offended at being 
excluded from the ceremony, and therefore 
having assembled at Carthage they sum- 
moned Castilian to appear before them. 
The feelings of these excited bishops were 
still more inflamed by the eflorts of certain 
presbyters of Carthage, especially Botrus 
and Cclesius, the competitors of Castilian, 
and by an opulent lady named Lucilla, who 
was unfriendly to Castilian (by whom she 
had been reproved for her superstition), and 
who distributed large sums of money among 
those Numidians, that they might vigorously 
oppose the new bishop. When therefore 
Cnecilian refused to appear before the tri- 
bunal of these bishops, they, seventy in 
number, and headed by Secundus, bishop 
of Tigisis, with the approbation of a consi- 
derable part of the clergy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced Castilian unworthy 
of his office, and created Majorinus, his 
deacon, bishop of Carthage. Hence the 
Carthaginian church was divided into two 
factions, beaded by the two bishops Casti- 
lian and Majorinus. 

3. The Numidians stated two grounds 
for their sentence against Caecilian. 1st, 
That the principal bishop concerned in liis 
consecration, Felix of Aptunga, was a tra- 
ditor; that is, that during the persecution 
of Diocletian he had delivered up the sacred 
books to the magistrates to be burned, and 
therefore that he was an apostate from 
Christ, and of course could not impart the 
Holy Ghost to the new made bishop. 2d, 
That Caecilian himself when a deacon had 
been hard-hearted and cruel to the witnesses 
for Christ or the martyrs during the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and had forbidden food 
to be carried to them in prison. To these 
two causes they added the contumacy of 
Caecilian, who being summoned to a trial 
before them refused to appear. Among 
these Numidian bishops no one was more 
ardent and violent than Donatus, the bishop 
of Casae Nigrae ; whence, as most writers 
suppose, the whole party opposed to Casti- 
lian were from him called Donatists, though 
there are those who think the name was de- 
rived from the other Donatus, whom the 
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Donatists called the Great. 1 In a very 
short time this controversy was diffused 
over the whole, not only of Numidia but 
even of Africa; and most of the cities had 
two bishops, one taking side with Caecilian 
and the other with Majorinus. 

4. The Donatists having brought this 
controversy before Constantine the Great 
in the year 313, the emperor committed the 
examination of it to Melehiades, the Roman 
bishop, with whom lie joined three bishops 
from Gaul as assessors. In this court 
Caecilian was acquitted of the charges al- 
leged against him, but the allegations 
against Felix of Aptunga, who had conse- 
crated him, were not examined. The em- 
peror therefore in the year 314 committed 
the cause of Felix to the separate examina- 
tion of iElian, his proconsul for Africa, by 
whom Felix was pronounced innocent; but 
the Donatists raised many exceptions against 
the decisions of Melehiades and iKlian, and 
especially they objected to the small num- 
ber of bishops who were joined with Mel- 
ehiades as judges. They said a formal 
decision of seventy venerable bishops of 
Numidia ought undoubtedly to have far 
more weight than a decree of only nineteen 
bishops (the number present at Rome), 2 * 
and those but partially acquainted with the 
transactions in Africa. To quiet these 
murmurs the emperor, in the year 314, ap- 
pointed a much larger tribunal to meet at 
Arles, composed of bishops from the pro- 
vinces of Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. 
Here again the Donatists lost their cause, 
and appealed to a trial before the emperor 
himself. lie did not reject the appeal, but 
in the year 316 examined the cause at 
Milan, the parties being present before him. 

I In tlie Donatist contests, two persons of the name 
of Donatus distinguished themselves; the one was a 
Numidlan, and bishop of Casa? Nigra), tho other was 
the second loader of the Donatists, succeeded Majorinus 
as bishop of Carthage, and on account of ins learning 
and virtues was honoured by his partisans with the 
title of the Great. The learned have raised the ques- 
tion— “From which of these men did the Donatists 
derive their name?" Arguments of nearly equal 
strength may be adduced on both sides of this unim- 
portant question. I should think the name was derived 
from both. [The Donatists received several names. 
In the commencement of the schism they were called 
the party of Majorinus. Afterwards thuy were called 
Donatians and Donatists, though they would not allow 
of this name which was given them by the orthodox. 
Finally, they were called ( Montensos) Mountaineers (a 
name which they bore only at Rome, and either because 
they held their meetings in a mountain, or becauso they 
resembled the Montanists), also Campitae and Rupifce 
[or hupitani, because they assembled on the plains and 
among the clefts of the rocks .] — SchL 

*The Emperor, in his letters to Melehiades, named 
no mors than three prelates— viz. Matenius, Khetlc us, 

and Marinus, bishops of Cologne, Autun, and Arles, to 

sit with htm as judges of this controversy; but after- 

wards he ordered seven more to be added to the num- 

ber, and as many as could soon and conveniently 

assemble, so that they were at last nineteen in all.— 

Mart. 


His decision also was against the Donatists, 8 
and this contumacious party now cast re- 
proaches on the emperor himself, and com- 
plained that Hosius, the bishop of Corduba, 
who was the friend both of the emperor and 
Caeeilius, had corrupted the mind of the 
former to give an unrighteous decision, 
d'h is moved the emperor’s indignation, and 
he now, in the year 316, ordered their 
temples to be taken from them in Africa, 
and the seditious bishops to be banished, 
and some of them also — perhaps for the li- 
centiousness of their tongues and pens — he 
put to death. Hence arose violent com- 
motions and tumults in Africa, for the 
Donatist party was very numerous and 
powerful, and the emperor in vain strove 
to allay these tumults by his envoys. 

5. It was unquestionably amid these terri- 
ble commotions that those called Circumcel- 
liones 4 * * * first originated; a furious, headlong, 
sanguinary set, composed of the peasantry 
and rustic populace, who espousing the cause 
of the Donatists defended it by the force of 
arms, and roaming through the province of 
Africa filled it with slaughter, rapine, arid 
burnings, and committed the most atrocious 
crimes against the adverse party. This 
mad throng who disregarded death and 
every evil, nay, faced death when there was 
occasion with the greatest alacrity, brought 
extreme odium upon the Donatists; and 
yet it floes not appear from any competent 
evidence that the Donatist bishops, and 
especially those possessed of any measure of 


3 No proofs could be more clear than those afforded 
by this whole controversy, of the supremacy of the em- 
peror’s power in matters of religion. It is obvious that 
no person in that age conceived of a single supreme 
judge over the whole church appointed by Christ 
himself. The conventions at Rome and Arles are 
commonly called councils; but whoever views them 
impartially will perceive that they were not properly 
councils, but rather courts held by special judges ap- 
pointed by the emperor, or to speak in the language of 
modern times, High Commission Courts. [To this 
opinion Walch subscribes in his Hist, der Kotxer. vol. 
iv. p. 343, Ac. where he says; — “ The whole history 
speaks out loudly that in settling this controversy and 
restoring peace, the bishop of Rome did nothing and 
the emperor everything. In the numerous transactions 
the bishop Melehiades appears only once, and then not 
as supreme head of the church but merely as the em- 
peror’s commissioner, charged with the execution of 
ids commands. No popal ordinance, no appeal to the 
court of Rome, no dernier decision, was here once 
thought of. So tho ecclesiastical law of Africa in that 
age had no article respecting the authority of the pope. 
On the contrary, from the commencement to the final 
subjugation of the Donatists, we everywhere meet with 
the emperor, imperial trials, imperial commissioners, 
imperial laws, imperial punishments, imperial executive 
oflicers, all in full operation.” — Schl. 

4 They were called Circumcelliones (vagrants], or by 
contraction Circeliones, from the ( cell# ) cottages of 
the peasants around which they hovered, having no 
fixed residence. They styled themselves Agonistic! 
(combatants), pretending that they were combating and 
vanquishing the devil. Walch, ubi supra, p. 157, thinks 
It cannot be' proved that the Circumcelliones appeared 
before the time of Constans .— Schl 
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good sense and religion, approved or insti- 
gated their proceedings. The storm con- 
tinuing to increase ana seeming to threaten 
a civil war, Constantine after attempting a 
reconciliation without effect, at the sugges- 
tion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the 
laws against the Donatists [a.d. 321], and 
gave the African people full liberty to fol- 
low either of the contending parties at their 
own option. 1 

6. After the death of Constantine the 
Great, his son Constans, on whom the 
African province devolved, in the year 348 
sent thither Macarius and Paul us as his 
lieutenants, to heal this deplorable schism 
and to persuade the Donatists to reconcilia- 
tion with the orthodox. But the chief 
Donatist bishop, Donatus, whom his sect 
denominated the Great, strenuously opposed 
a reconciliation, and the other bishops fol- 
lowed his example. The Circumcelliones 
still contended furiously with slaughter and 
war in support of the party whose interest 
they espoused. After Macarius had van- 

1 quished these in battle at Bagnia [or 
Bagaja], he no longer recommended but 
enjoined peace and reconciliation. A few 
Donatists obeyed, the majority either lied or 
were sent into banishment, among whom 
was Donatus the Great, and many suffered 
the severest punishments. In this persecu- 
tion of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen 
years, many things were done, as the Catho- 
lics themselves concede, 2 3 which no upright, 
impartial, and humane person can well say 
were righteous and just ; and hence the nu- 
merous complaints made by the Donatists 
of the cruelty of their adversaries. 8 

7. J ulian on his accession to the govern- 
ment of the empire in the year 362, per- 
mitted the Donatists to return to their 
country and enjoy their former liberty. 
After their return they drew the greater 
part of Africa in a short time into their 
communion. 4 Gratian enacted indeed some 


1 The Donatists soon becamo very numerous through- 
out Africa. In some places they were more numerous 
than the Catholics. In the year 330 one of their 
councils consisted of no less than two hundred and 
seventy bishops. See Augustine. Ep. 93.— Mur. 

2 I will here give a quotation from Optatus of Me- 
Ievi, whom none will refuso as a witness, De. Schismate 
Dtmatistar. lib. iii. sec. i. p. 51, ed. Du Pin: “ Ab Ope- 
rariis unitatis (the imperial legates Macarius and 
Paullus) multa quidam aspere gesta sunt. — Fugerunt 
omnes Episcopi cum clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortui : 
qui fortiores fucrunt, capti et longe relegati sunt.” 
Through this whole book Optatus is at much pains to 
apologise for this severity, the blame of which he casts 
upon the Donatists. Yet he does not dissemble that 
all of it cannot by any means be approved or justified. 

3 See the Collatio Carthagin. diei tertice, sec. cclviil; 
at the end of Optatus, p. 315. 

4 When the Donatists returned under the permission 

of Julian, they demanded of the orthodox the restora- 

tion of their churches. But as they were not willing 

to give them up, and as little could be expected from 

the civil authorities, the Donatists felt justified in dc- 
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laws against them, and especially in 387 
commanded all their temples to be taken 
from them, and all their assemblies, even in 
the fields and private houses, to be broken 
up. 5 But the fury of the Circumcelliones, 
who were the soldiery of the Donatists, and 
the fear of producing intestine war, un- 
doubtedly prevented the vigorous execution 
of these laws, for it appears that in the con- 
clusion of this century the Donatist com- 
munity in Africa was so extensive as to 
have more than four hundred bishops. As 
the century drew to a close, however, two 
things impaired not a little the energies of 
this very flourishing community. The one 
was a great schism which arose in it, occa- 
sioned by one Maximinus, 6 which afforded 
the Catholics great advantage in opposing 
the Donatists; the other was the zeal of 
Augustine, first a presbyter and then bishop 
of Ilippo; for he assailed them most vi- 
gorously in books, sermons, conferences, 
by his advice, admonitions, and activity in 
assemblies, and being very ardent and ener- 
getic, he roused against them not only Africa 
but all Christendom, as well as the imperial 
court. 7 

8. That the Donatists were sound in doc- 
trine their adversaries admit, nor were their 
lives censurable, if we except the enormities 
of the Circumcelliones, which were detested 
by the greatest part of the Donatists. Their 
fault was that they regarded the African 
church as having fallen from the rank and 
privilege of a true church, and as destitute 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, in conse- 
quence of its adherence to Caecilian, not- 


pending upon their own strength. Most unhappy 
proceedings ensued, which havo brought lasting dis- 
grace upon the Donatists. Bloodshed, merciless denial 
of the necessaries of life, violation of females, in a word, 
the worst excesses of an oppressed party, which after 
long continued sufferings felt itself authorised to take 
unsparing revenge, attended the restoration of the Do- 
natists. The orthodox made resistance and would not 
tamely suffer. And hence arose those tumultuous 
scenes which the magistrates reported to the court: 
and very probably had Julian lived a little longer, per- 
secuting laws would have been issued by the govern- 
ment. See Walch, Hist, der Kctzer. vol. iv. p. 175. — 
Schl. 

* Codex Theodos. lib. ii. ne sanct Bapt. itcretur.— 
Scftf. 

6 On this schism among the Donatists and others of 
less magnitude, sec Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iv. 
pages 258 — 207. — Schl. 

7 A full catalogue of tho writings of Augustine 
against the Donatists is given by Walch, Hist, der 
Keizer, vol. Iv. p. 254, See. and of his other efforts 
against them an account is given, ibid. p. 181, &c. We 
will make hero a single remark, that it was during these 
contests Augustine first exhibited in his writings that 
horrid principle— Heretics are to be punished with 
temporal punishments and death— a principle wholly 
inconsistent with Christianity, and one which In after 
ages served as an excuse for inhuman cruelties. Only 
read Augustine’s 48th Epistle, Ad Vincent, and his 50th, 
Ad Bonifac. and several others, and you will there meet 
with all the plausible arguments which the spirit of 
persecution in after ages so dressed up— to the disgrace 
of Christianity— as to blind the eyes of kings.— Schl. 
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withstanding his offences and those of his 
consecrator, Felix of Aptunga; and all 
other churches which united and communed 
with that of Africa they looked upon as de- 
filed and polluted, and believed that them- 
selves alone, on account of the sanctity of 
their bishops, merited the name of the true, 
pure, and holy church, and in consequence 
of these opinions they avoided all communion 
with other churches in order to escape de- 
filement. This error led them to maintain 
that the sacred rites and administrations of 
the Christians who disagreed with them 
were destitute of all eflicacy, and not only 
to rebaptizc those who came over to them 
from other societies, but either to exclude 
from the sacred office or to re-ordain those 
ministers of religion who joined their com- 
munity. This schismatic pestilence scarcely 
extended beyond Africa, for the few small 
con gregati oils which the Donatists formed 
in Spain and Italy had no permanence, but 
were soon broken up. 1 

9. Not long after the commencement of 
theDonatist controversy, or in the year 317, 
another storm of greater consequence and 
more pernicious arose in Egypt, which 

t spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
world. The ground of this contest was the 
doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, a 
doctrine which during the three preceding 
centuries had not been in all respects de- 
fined. It had indeed often been decided, 
in opposition to the Sabellians and others, 
that there is a real difference between the 
Father and the Son, and also between them 
and the Holy Spirit, or as we commonly 
express it, that there are three distinct per- 
sons in the Godhead. But the mutual 
relations of these persons and the nature of 
the difference between them had not been 
a subject of dispute, and therefore nothing 
had been decreed by the church on these 
points, much less was there any prescribed 
phraseology which it was necessary to use 
when speaking of this mystery. The doctors 
therefore explained this subject in different 
ways, or gave various representations of the 


l A more full account of the Donatists is given by 
Valesius, Dins, de Schismate Unrmti star urn, subjoined 
to his edition of Eusebius’s Hist. Eccles.; by Tttig, Hist. 
Donatismi , in an appendix to his book De limes. JEtn 
A post, p 241 ; by Witsius, Mi seel. Sacra, tom. i. lib. 
iv. p, 742 ; by Noris, Hist. Donatiana , a posthumous 
work which the brothers Hallerini enlarged and pub- 
lished, Opp. tom. iv. 45, &c.; and by Long, History qf 
the Donatists, London, 1677, 8vo. The narrative we 
haw> given above is derived from the original sources ; 
and if our life is spared it will in due time be corrobo- 
rated by a statement of the requisite testimonies. 
[What Mosheim was prevented from fulfilling by his 
death, his successor in the professorial chair of church 
history. Dr. Walch, has accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of all the friends of this branch of knowledge, 
in the fourth volume of his Hist, der Ketzer. pages 1 — 
354.— Scht. 


difference between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, without offence being taken. 
The majority in Egypt and the neighbour- 
ing countries had, on this subject as well as 
others, followed the opinions of Origen, who 
taught tljat the Son is in God what reas on 
is in man, and that theTToIjnSpIrlt is no- 
thThg'”eTselhhn tfi elllvme p6\v e r 

of acting and working; which opinion, if it 
be not cautiously stated, may lead, among 
other difficulties, to the subversion of any 
real distinction between the divine persons, 
or in other words to Sabellianism. 

10. Alexander, the bishop of Alexandria 
— it is uncertain on wnat occasion — ex- 
pressed himself very freely on this subject 
in a meeting of his presbyters, and main- 
tained, among other things, tlj atL th a_ Son ^ 
possesses not o nly the game dignity as the 
Fjrfchrrr bTfFlat so the same essence.*" 

Arms, one of the presbyters, a mah^of acute- 
ness and fluency, influenced perhaps by ill- 
will towards his bishop, 3 at first denied the 
truth of Alexander’s positions, on the ground 
that they were allied to the Sabellian errors 
which were condemned by the church, and 
then going to the opposite extr eme, h e 
malftTalfteff * that the Son is tot allyand e s- 
sentially distinct from the Father ; , that Tie 
was only the first and noblest ofHEKose 
created beings whom G od the Father formed 
out of nothififg; and the i rcstFu m eh t wFTHi 
thcr ‘Fatlier “used ip creating t his m aterial 
universe ; and th or efor was inferior 
to the Father both in nature and in dig nity. 4 

2 See Socrates, Hist Eccles. lib. 1. cap. v.; Theodo- 
ret, Hist. Eccles. lib. i, cap. ii. 

3 A historian should he cautious of judging^ the 
motives of human actions, for there are cases in which 
a man’s motives are discernible only to the eye of Om- 
niscience. The present is such a case. Hero we can 
express only a dubious “ perhaps,” when we impartially 
survey the sources of the history of Arius. Wo com- 
monly read, it is true, that ambition of distinction led 
Arius to contradict his bishop. But this cannot be 
proved by credible testimony, and his opposers, Alex- 
ander and Athanasius, who would surely have used this 
fact to his disadvantage if it had been known to them, 
observe a profound silence on the subject. On the 
contrary, Philostorgius relates {Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 
iii.) that Arius, when the votes of the electors were very 
favourable to himself, modestly directed the choice on 
Alexander. Philostorgius, it must be owned, was an 
Arian, and his testimony is of no great weight. But 
the direct contrary to what he states is not capable of 
proof. The motives therefore which actuated Arius in 
opposing his bishop must be regarded as dubious. 
Probably something of human infirmity was found on 
both sides. The conduct of Arius in the contest itself 
betrays pride, conceit of learning, and a contentious 
disposition. On the other hand, the Arians complain 
that Alexander was actuated by envy and personal 
hatred of Arius, because the groat popularity of Arius 
had excited his jealousy. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzet 
vol. ii. p. 395, k c. — Schl. 

4 Both Alexander and Arius have left us statements, 
each of his own doctrinal views, and also what he un- 
derstood to be the sentiments of his antagonist. The 
statements are in their private letters, written after 
long ami public discussions at Alexandria, and when 
Arius and his friends were cast out of the Church. T he 
letter ol Alexander is addressed to his namesake, Alex 
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What were his views of the Holy Spirit is 
not equally manifest. That his views of 
the Son of God were combined with some 
other opinions differing from the common 
sentiments of Christians cannot be doubted, 1 
but no one of the ancients has left us a con- 
nected and systematic account of the reli- 
gion professed by Arius and his associates. 2 

1 1 . The opinions of Arius were no sooner 
divulged than they found very many abet- 
tors, and among them men of distinguished 
talents and rank both in Egypt and the 
neighbouring provinces. Alexander on the 

ander of Byzantium, since of Constantinople, and that 
of Arius to his friend Eusebius of Nicomedia. Both 
are preserved by Theodoret, Hist, fieri, lib i. cap. iv. 
v. [They are both given in the translation of Theodo- 
ret, in Bagster's Greek Levies. Historians , Lond- 1844, 
p. G, &c. and 23, &c.] According to these statements, 
both the Arians and the orthodox considered the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world as a derived existence, 
and as generated by the Father. Byt they differed on 
t vo points. 1st, The orthodox believed his generation 
was from eternity, so that he was coeval with the Fa- 
ther. But the Arians believed there was a time when 
the Son was not. 2d, The orthodox believed the Son 
to bo derived of and from the Father, so that ho was 
ojacHoucrtos, of the same essence with the Father. But 
die Arians believed that he wa9 formed out of nothing, 
c£ ovk oi'Twv eluat by the creative power of God. Both 
however agreed in calling him God and in ascribing to 
him divine perfections. As to his offices or his being 
the Saviour of sinful men, it does not appear that they 
differed materially in their views. Indeed, so imperfect 
and fluctuating were the views of that age respecting 
the offices of Christ and the way in which sinners are 
saved, that he was for aught they could see an equally 
competent Saviour, whether he were a finite creature or 
the infinite and all-perfect God. Hence both the Arians 
and the orthodox then embraced the same system of 
theology in substance; and the chief importance in a 
theological view of their controversy respecting the 
Sonship of Christ, related to the assigning him that 
rank in the universe which properly belonged to him. — 
Mur. 

l This conjecture of Mosheitn (which his former 
translator has swelled into a strong affirmation) ap- 
pears to be gratuitous. See the preceding note. — Mur. 

- The history of the Arhm contests is to be drawn 
from Eusebius, Da Vita Constantini , from various 
tracts of Athanasius, Opp. tom i.; from the Ecclesias- 
tical Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret; 
from Epiphanius, II ceres, lxix. and from other writers 
of this and the following century. But among ail these, 
there is not one whom wo may justly pronounce free 
from partiality. And the Arian history still needs a 
writer of integrity and void alike of hatred and love. 
There were faults on both sides, but those who hitherto 
have described this controversy could discover the 
faults of only one of the parties. [This has now ceased 
to be absolutely true, since Walch, in the second volume 
of his Hist, der Keizer. pages 385 -700, has so treated 
the history of Arius and his followers, that a man must 
himself be in the highest degree partial if ho can deny 
-the honour of impartiality to this writer. — Schl.] Itls 
f a common opinion that Arius was too much attachST 
to the sentiments of Plato and Origen. See Petavius, 
Dogmat.. Tht-ul. tom. ii. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 38. But 
those who think so are certainly in an error. For Origen 
‘ and Plato differ widely from Arius ; on the contrary 
it cannot well be doubted that Alexander, the opposer 
*’ of Arius, in his explanation of the doctrine of three 
Persons in one God, closely* followed thefootatepa of 
... Qriggn. See Cud worth's Intellectual System, vol i. p. 
G76, &c. [The student should consult on the Arian 
doctrines and the whole of this controversy, Hagenbach, 
Lehrbuch d. Dogmmges. sec. lxxxvii— xeviii.; Buch’s 
transl. in Clark’s Foreign Theo. Library , vol. i. p. 240, 
&c.; Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. sections 81—84; Da- 
vidson’s transl. vol. 1. p. 33Q, &c.; and Ritter, Gesch. 
der Christ. Philos, vol. ii. pages 1 -152.— R. 


other hand accused Arius of blasphemy be- 
fore two councils assembled at Alexandria, 
and cast him out of the church. 8 He was 
not discouraged by this disgrace, but retiring 
to Palestine he wrote several letters to men 
of distinction, in which he laboured to de- 
monstrate the truth of his doctrines, and 
with so much success, that he drew over 
immense numbers to his side, and in parti- 
cular Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who 
was a man of vast influence. 4 The emperor 
Constantine, who considered the discussion 
as relating to a matter of little importance 
and remote from the fundamentals of reli- 
gion, at first addressed the disputants by 
letter, admonishing them to desist from 
contention. 5 But when he found that no- 
thing was effected by this measure, and that 
greater commotion was daily rising through- 
out the empire, in the year 325 he sum- 
moned that famous council of the whole 
church which met at Nice in Bithynia, to 
put an end to this controversy. In this 
council, after various altercations and con- 
flicts of the bishops, the doctrine of Arius 
was condemned, Christ was pronounced 
to be (o/x oova/os) of the same essence with 
the Father, Arius was sent into exile in 
Illyricuin ; and his followers were compelled 

3 Alexander first employed milder measures; for he 
sent a letter which was subscribed by the clergy of 
Alexandria to Arius and the other clergymen united 
with him, warning them to abandon their error. 
(Athanasius, Opp. tom. i. pt. i. p. 3!JG.) When this 
measure failed he brought the subject before the bishops 
of ins party. He first held a council at Alexandria 
( a.i>. 321), composed of Egyptian and Libyan bishops; 
and then another assembly composed only of the pres- i 
by ter s and deacons of the city of Alexandria and the 
province of Mareotis. The first was properly a coun- 
cil, the other was not. And hence it is that so mo 
historians speak of but one council of Alexandria. See 
Waleh’s Hist, der Kirchrmv rsamm. p. 140; and his 
Hist, der Keizer, vol. ii. p. 424, &c .— Schl. 

4 These bishops held a council in Bithynia, probably 
at Nicomedia, In which two hundred and fifty bishops 
are reported to have been present. Of their acts and 
decisions we know nothing more than that they sent 
letters to all the bishops of Christendom, intreating 
them not to exclude the friends of Arius from their 
communion, and requesting them to intercede with 
Alexander that lie would not do so. “ This first Arian 
council is either wholly overlooked by modern writers 
or is confounded with that of Antioch in the year 330. 
Sozomcn gives account of it, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 
xy. See Nicetas, in Uiblioth. Max. Vntr. tom. xxv. j». 
151 ; and Ceiller’s Hist, des Auteurs , tome iii. p. 5G6;'’ 
Walch, Hist, der K irchen versa m m . p. 142. But ho 
mistakes in saying that this council is “overlooked by 
modern writers.” It is mentioned by Maimbourg, Lo 
Clerc, Du Pin, Fleury, Cave, Whitby, and Tillemont. 
— Mur. 

5 Constantine not only wrote a letter in the year 324, 
but he sent with it as his envoy the famous Hosius, 
bishop of Corduba. What part the envoy acted is un- 
known, hut the letter is extant at large iu Eusebius, D« 
Vita Constantini , lib. ii. cap. lxiv — lxxii. and with some 
curtailment, in Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib, i. cap. vii. 
This singular document shows the feelings of one more 
solicitous for the great cause of our common Christia- 
nity, than for absolute perfection In speculative theo- 
logy.— Mur. [The English reader may see it in 
Eusebius’s Life of Constantine, in Bag9ter's Greek Ecc 
Historians , Lond. 1845, p. 103 . — H. 
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to assent to a creed or confession of faith 
composed by the council. 1 

12. No part of church history perhaps 
has acquired more celebrity than this as- 
sembly of bishops at Nice to settle the affairs 
of the church ; and yet, strange as it may 
appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiastical 
history has been investigated and explained 
more negligently. 2 The ancient writers are 
not agreed as to the time, the year, the 
{dace, the number of the judges, the pre- 
sident of this council, and many other par- 
ticulars. 3 No written journal of the 


1 This creed id illustrated from ancient records in a 
learned work on the subject, by Suicer, Utrecht, 1718, 
4to [The creed used in the Catholic, Lutheran, and 
English churches, and called the Nicenc creed, is in 
reality the creed set forth by the council of Constan- 
tinople in the year 381. Lt is considerably more full 
than the original Nioene creed, which is here subjoined 
together with a translation. Jh<Trevop.ev ei? eVa <3c6j/ 
irare'pa Tia^ro/cpdropa, ir<ii/Tut v opara w re /cat aoparuu / 
iroi’/jTrjv. K at eis eVa Kvpiov T rjaovv Xpurroy, roy viby 
to 0 0eou, ycyyrjOeyra ck rod irixTphs p.ovoyey?j, Toure'crrii', 
(K T>y; ovarian roi) rrarpo?, ®eoi/ e/c 0eov, <£>u)$ e/e </kotos', 

aArjOivoy ix &jov d&rjihvov, yvyyr/deyTa ov 7roo)6k'VTa, 
bpioovtriov no 7rarpi, SC ov tA navra eyeVcro, ra re lv t<Z 
ovpavui /cal Ta cv rrj yf}' roy SC iip-exs rove avOpionovs kixl Sl<x 
TYji> rj^erepav ar<oT*puxv KareSOoma zeal oap/ew^cWa, evau- 
Opiujnjaavra' nadoyra xai avaoTavTa. rj / rptrr] ty/jiepct, at-tA- 
Qovtol eti tovs ovpavovi /cal ipybyeyoy Kptvai £u>i/Ta$ kou 
vexp 009 . Kal cis TO # Ayioy 1 1 i'fup.a. Tovs be AcyovraS, ort 
Trorc ore ov/c ?Jv, /cat TTpl// yevvt)Oyvai. ovk /cat ort <’£ 
ov/c orrwv eytVero, 7 } c£ crepas vno<JTavia% t) ovytas </>us- 
/covrcs cti'ct, rj ktuttov rpetr rbv vj aAAotu/TOi/ t«v t/i/V rov 
Oeov, avaOepaTiCcl rj /ca0oAt/oj c/c/cAijata. Sec Walcll, 
• liiblioth. Symbol, fetus, pages 75, 70. Translation: — 
We believe in one God, the leather, almighty, the maker 
I of ull things visible and invisible : and in one Lord, 
' Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
| only-begotten (that is), of the substance of the Father, 

] God of (* od. Light of Light, very God of very God; 

\ begotten, not made ; of the same substance with the 
■ Father; by whom all things were made that are in 
heaven and that aro in earth ; who for us men, and for 
our salvation, descended, and was incarnate, and be- 
came man; suffered, and rose again the third day, 
‘ ascended into the heavens ; and will conic to judgo the 
living and the dead ; and in the Holy .Spirit. Jlut those 
who say that there was a time when he was not, and 
that ho was not. before ho was begotten, and that lie was 
made out of nothing, or atlirm that he is of any other 
substance or essence, or that the Son of God is created, 
and mutable or changeable, the catholic church doth 
pronounce accursed. — Mur. 

2 Sec Ittig, Hi t. Concdii Ninon, published after his 
death [Lips. 1712, 4 to] ; Le Ciere, liiblioth. Ilid. < t 
llnioer. tom. x. p. 421, and tom. xxii. p. 201 ; Beau- 
80 Vo, Hist, du Manichlhtm, tom. i. p. 520, Ac. The 
accounts left us by the orientals of this council are con- 
tained in Renaudot, Hist. Patriot-. Alexandrinnr. p. 
<>9, Ac. [To the preceding works may be added Walch’s 
Hist, der K irchen aersamm . pages 144 — 158. — Sc hi. 

3 There is no great disagreement on most of theso 
points. There Is scarcely a dissenting voice as to the 
year, which was a.d. 325, though there is a disagree- 
ment as to the month when the council first met— 
namely, whether it was the 13th of tho Kalends of June 
or July— that is, the 20th of May or the 10th of June. 
All agree that the council closed on the emperor’s 
Vicennalia in July of that year. As to the place, there 
is overwhelming proof that it was the central hall or 
building in the imperial palace at Nice in Bithynia, 
which the emperor caused to be fitted up especially for 
the purpose. Some moderns however maintain that 
this hall must have been a church, because they cannot 
believe so holy a body would assemble anywhere except 
In a church duly consecrated. As to the number of 
members of which the council was composed, Eusebius 
indeed ( He Vila Cnnstantini in cap. viii.) says, “ they 
exceeded two hundred and fifty bishops.” But the MS, 


proceedings of this venerable tribunal was 
kept, at least none has reached us. 4 IIow 

here is believed to bo corrupted, for Socrates ( Hist. 
Kcdes. i. cap. viii.) expressly quoting this passage of 
Fusebius, says “they exceeded three hundred bishops.” 
There is satisfactory proof that there were three hun- 
dred and eighteen members of tho council, besides a 
vast number of clergymen and others who attended 
from curiosity or for their own improvement in know- 
ledge. The anew nt w riters make no mention whatever 
of any president or scribe of the council. They repre- 
sent the council as assembling and the emperor as 
entering, advancing to the upper end of the hall, and 
upon a signal from the bishops taking his seat, which 
was a golden chair, after which the whole council was 
seated , several of the principal bishops on the right 
and left of the emperor, and tho main body of them 
arranged on the two sides of the hall. Before this for- 
mal opening of the council, there were several rencoun- 
ters of the bishops of different parties and also of 
members of the council, with the philosophers and 
others who were assembled in the city. Of these private 
meetings, pompous accounts are left us by Gelasius 
and others. But when the council assembled in form, 
they did no business but remained silent till the empe- 
ror came in. Ifo was then addressed either by Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, or Eusebius of Caesarea, or by both, 
in short complimentary speeches; after which lie 
himself harangued the council, and having thrown into 
the fire, unread, all the private petitions and complaints 
which had been previously handed him, he bade them 
proceed to business. A free discussion now ensued, 
but it would seem without tho formalities observed in 
modern deliberative assemblies. Individuals of different 
sentiments offered their opinions ; and the emperor 
heard, remarked, commended, or disapproved, and so 
influenced the whole proceedings as to bring about a 
good degree of unanimity. Yet he did not act the 
dictator or judgo, but left the bishops to decide all the 
questions respecting faith and discipline uncontrolled, 
for lie regarded them as tho divinely constituted judges 
of such matters. He only wished them to come to 
some agreement, which as soon as they had done, he 
regarded their decision us final and as obligatory cm 
himself as well as all others. How many sessions were 
held we are not told. Hut after all the business was 
finished, on the 24th of July, when the emperor 
entered on the twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated 
liis Vicennalia with the council in a splendid banquet 
in his own palace. On that occasion, Eusebius of 
Cicsarea delivered an oration in praise of Constantine, 
which is lost. After the fVgst, the bishops wefl dis- 
missed with presents and exhortations to peace and 
love. They returned as they er.me by the public con- 
veyances, having boon supported by the emperor from 
the time they left their homes. See Eusebius, Do I i/a 
Constant, lib. iii. c. vi. — xxii.; Socrates, Hist. Pedes. 
i. viii. — xL; Sozomcn, //. E. i. xvii. — xxv.; Theodorct, 
11. E. i. vii. ix. x. xiL; It u firms, 11. E. lib. I.; Gela- 
sius Cyzicenus, Comment, de Synod 0 Nicirno, lib. ill. 
in llarduin’s Concilia, tom. i. p. 345, Ac.; Ada Con - 
alii Nicteni. in Oombefls* Anvtarium hifdioth. Vatr. 
torn. ii. p. 573; Renaudot, Hist. Eatriar. Alexandria, 
p. lit), Ac.; various treatises in the first volume of the 
works of Athanasius, especially his Epistula de N men is 
Dearth , and several detached passages in Epiphanius, 
contra their ses, lib. iii. Theso are the only authentic 
sources for the history of this council. — Mur. 

* See Valesius, Notoon Euseb. De Pita Constant, lib. 
iii. cap. xiv. Maruthas, a Syrian, wrote a history of 
this council, but it is lost. See Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p. 195, Sec. [Eusebius 
in the passage just referred to, says: “ What met the 
general approbation of the council was committed to 
writing, and confirmed by the subscription of each 
member.” Whence Valesius infers that nothing was 
committed to writing by the council except the results 
to which they came, and which they individually sub- 
scribed, namely, the creed, the canons, and the synodic 
epistle which was addressed to the church of Alexan- 
dria and the brethren in Egypt, Libva, and Pentapolis. 
He therefore supposes the council kept no Journal, or 
had no written Acta Concilit, in the technical sense of 
the phrase. And indeed we have no intimation that 
they kept any journal of their proceedings, or had any 
proper scribe of couucil. What are called the Acta 
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many and what canons were enacted, is not 
agreed by the oriental and the occidental 
Christians. The latter tell us they were 
only twenty in number, but the orientals 
make them far more numerous. 1 From the 


Cnncilii , as given us by Gelatins and others, are an ac- 
count of various discussions between individual mem- 
bers of the council and certain philosophers or sophists, 
together with the creed, the canons, the synodic letter, 
several epistles of the emperor, one of Kusebius to his 
church of Ciesarea, and various extracts from ancient 
authors. — • Mur. 

1 Ittig, Supplern. Opp. dementis Alex. p. 191 ; Asse- 
rnan, Ihblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. i. pages 22 
— 195, Ac.; Rcnaudot, hist. Eatriar. Alexandria. p. 71; 
and many others. [The twenty Nicene canons, and 
those only, were received by the ancient church. Some 
attempts indeed wore made by the bishops of Rome in 
the fifth century to make certain canons of tho council 
of Sardica pass for canons of the council of Nice. On 
that occasion tho African bishops resisted, and sent to 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Constanti- 
nople, for complete copies of all the Nieeno canons 
which they knew of. The returns showed that these 
twenty canons, and these only, were then recognised in 
the Greek church. See the acts of tho sixth council of 
Carthago, A.n. 419. Theodoret also (H. E. i. 8), and 
Golasius Oy/.ioenus (lib. ii. cap. xxxi., expressly affirm 
that the number of the Nicene canons was twenty. Rut 
in the sixteenth century an Arabic copy of eighty 
canons, including these twenty, was brought from 
Alexandria to Rome, and soon afterwards translated 
and published. At first there was some doubt, but in a 
short time all the learned were fully satisfied that the 
additional sixty canons were not of Nicene origin, 
though now regarded as such by most of the eastern 
sects. See Natalis Alexander, Hist. Ece.les, cent. iv. 
dissert, xviii. vol. vii. pages 501 — 511, ed. Paris, 1742, 4 to. 
These twenty canons (or twenty-two as some divide 
them) are extant in Beveridge’s Pandect. Canon, tom. 
i. p. 58, Ac. and in all the larger collections of councils. 
Tho substance of them is as follows: The first canon 
forbids the admission of self-made eunuchs to tho sa- 
cred ministry ; the second forbids tho hasty ordination 
of new converts to Christianity, agreeably to 1 Tim. iii. 
fi. The third forbids clergymen of all ranks from 
having subinduced females or housekeepers, except only 
their nearest blood relations. The fourth directs that 
ordinations bo generally performed by all the bishops of 
a province, and never by less than three bishops, and 
requires the confirmation of the metropolitan in all 
eases. The fifth requires that an excommunication, 
either of a clergyman or a layman, by the sentence of a 
single bishop, shall be valid everywhere till it is exa- 
mined and judged of by a provincial council; and re- 
quires such a council to be held for this and other 
objects of general interest twice a year, once in the 
autumn and once a little before Easter. The sixth se- 
cures to the patriarch of Alexandria all the rights which 
he claimed by ancient usage over the bishops and 
churches of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis; also to the 
patriarchs of Romo and Antioch their prerogatives, 
and gives to metropolitans generally a negative on all 
elections to the episcopal office within their respective 
provinces. The seventh gives to the bishop of .Elia (or 
Jerusalem) the rank of a metropolitan, but without de- 
priving Ciesarea, the ancient metropolis, of its dignity. 
The eighth permits Novatian bishops and clergymen to 
return to the church and retain their rank and offices, 
on their assenting to the rules of the church respecting 
second marriages and communion with the lapsed. 
The ninth and tenth require that presbyters who before 
their ordination had lapsed, or had committed any other 
offence which was a canonical disqualification for the 
sacred offiee, be deprived of their office as soon as the 
disqualification Is ascertained. The eleventh requires 
the lapsed, during the late persecution under Licinius, 
first, to do penance three years without the doors of tho 
church; secondly, six years in the porch among the ca- 
t chumens ; and thirdly, to be allowed to witness but 
not join In the celebration of the cucharist for two years 
more. The twelfth requires flagrant apostates to go 
through the game course, but they must spend ten years 
in the second stage. Yet the bishops are to exercise 


canons universally received, and from the 
other monuments of the council, it appears 
not only that Arius was condemned by this 
council, but that other things were decreed 
with a view to settle the affairs of the church. 
In particular, the controversy respecting the 
time of celebrating Easter, which had long 
perplexed Christians, was terminated; the 
Novatian disturbance respecting the re-ad- 
mission of the lapsed to communion was 
composed; the Meletian schism with its 
causes was censured ; the jurisdiction of the 
greater bishops was defined; and several 
other matters of a like nature determined. 2 
But while the prelates were eager to correct 
the faults of others, they narrowly escaped 
falling into a great one themselves, for they 
were on the point of imposing celibacy on 
the clergy by an express law; but the act 
was prevented by Paphnutius, who had 
himself lived all his days in celibacy. 3 

13. But the passions of men were of 
more avail than either the decrees of the 
Nicene council or the authority of the em- 
peror; for there were those who, though 
they did not fall in with the doctrine of 
Arius, yet were dissatisfied with some things 
in the decrees and the creed of the council, 4 

discretionary power in regard to the length of time. 
The thirteenth allows tho sacrament to be given to any 
penitent who seems to be dying, but if he recovers he is 
to rank only with the penitents in the third stage. By 
the fourteenth, lapsed catechumens are to spend three 
years in the first stage, or among those who worship 
w ithout the doors of the church. By the fifteenth, the 
translation of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, from 
one eburoh to another is forbidden. By the sixteenth, 
presbyters or deacons forsaking their own church and 
going over to others are to be denied communion and 
be sent back ; bishops also are forbidden to ordain tho 
subjects of other bishops without their consent. The 
seventeenth requires the deposition of all clergymen 
who lend money or goods on interest. By the eighteenth, 
deacons are forbidden to present tho bread and wine to 
the presbyters, or to taste them before the bishop, or to 
sit among the presbyters. By the nineteenth, the fol- 
lowers of Paul of Samosata, on returning to the church, 
arc to be rebaptized and to bo reordained before they 
can officiate as clergymen. The twentieth disapproves 
of kneeling at prayers on the Lord's day, and from 
Easter to Pentecost. — Mur. 

2 The synodic epistle which is preserved by Socrates, 
Ii. E. i. ix. and by Theodoret, II. E. i. ix. acquaints 
us with the principal transactions of the council, and 
ulso shows the spirit of that venerable body. — Mur. [It 
may be seen in the English translation of either of 
these works in Bagstor’s Greek Ecc. Historians; in 
Socrat-t , p. 35 , and in Theodoret , p. 37. — Ii. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xi. compare Bald- 
win’s Constanlinus Magnus , p. 70, and Calixtus, Do 
Con j agio Cleric, p. 170, Ac. 

4 The word ouoovatot (of the same essence) in par- 
ticular was not agreeable to all. At first, seventeen 
bishops hesitated to subscribe the creed and the con- 
demnation of Arius, because they wished to shun the 
appearance of favouring the Sabellian error ; and they 
objected that the word 6poo v<no* had been disapproved 
of in the time of Paul of Samosata. (Socrates, H. E. 
lib. i. cap. viii. xxiii. Ac. Basil, Ep* ccc.) And in fret 
Paul of Samosata had abused tho word i/xoovmo9 f to 
controvert any other distinction between the Son or 
Word and the Father, except the difference of names 
and of external relations in reference to tho divine ma- 
nifestation. And though it be not fully proved that 
this term, in the Samosatian sense of it, was rejected 
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and the Arians left no means untried to free 
themselves from the evils inflicted on them 
by these. The issue was agreeable to their 
wishes; for in a few years after the Nieene 
council, an Arian presbyter whom Con- 
stantia, the emperor’s sister, at her death 
had recommended to the care of her brother, 
succeeded in persuading Constantine the 
Great that Anus had been unjustly op- 
pressed by his enemies. Accordingly in 
the year 330 the emperor recalled Arius 
from exile, rescinded the decrees passed 
against his associates and friends, and per- 
mitted Eusebius of Ni comedia, tlie principal 
supporter of Arius, and his powerful faction 
now thirsting for revenge, to persecute the 
defenders of the Nieene council. 1 They 


by a council at Antioch in the your 269 (which decision 
at Antioch is pronounced fabulous by Eeuerlein, in his 
Dissertation on the question: Dei f ilium patri esse 
opoovcrios antiqui rcclesue doc tores in concilia sint i or f te- 
rm ittrum nepaoerint '? (Jotting. 1755), yet it is certain 
that the* Arians had before alleged this Antiochian 
decree, and uo one had charged them with mistake in 
so doing. Nevertheless, those who were not pleased 
with the creed were generally brought to acquiesce in 
it, partly by the threats of the emperor to banish all 
who would not suhscribo, and partly by the advice of 
the princess Constantia. Only Arius, with the bishops 
Thoonas and Secundus, persevered in a refusal. Yet. 
some [namely, Eusebius of Nlcomedia, and Theognls of 
Nice] subscribed the cieod but not the anathema . — Sc hi. 
[Hoc Wordsworth’s Letters to Gondon, 1847. p. 181. — R> 

’ i So sudden a change was not to be expected. The 
council of Nice had taken every precaution to prevent 
the further spread of Arianism ; and its decrees had 
been approved by other councils in distant provinces, 
and thus had obtained the authority of decrees by the 
whole church. The emperor had superadded to the 
sentence of the bishops civil penalties, ordering the 
recusants into exile ; and had condemned the writings 
of Arius to the dames, and commanded them to he de- 
livered up on pain of death. [See the emperor’s letter 
to the bishops and people in Socrates, //. E. i. ix.] 
Thus the Arian party scorned to he wholly suppressed. 
Hut it only seemed to l*.* so. Four years after the at- 
mosphere about the court of Constantine at oneelaicaine 
clear and serene to the Arians. and the causes of so 
great a change are not well known, for the history of 
Constantino here has a chasm of three years. The J 
princess Constantia seems to have hud a hand in this 
groat revolution. The bishops who were favourably I 
disposed towards Arius had recommended themselves 
to hor by yielding in the Nieene council and subscribing 
the creed, very much in compliance with her recom- 
mendation. (Philostorgius, //. E. 1. cap. ix.) This 
attention shown her would naturally j>ave the way for 
them to the confidence of the princess. And therefore 
the statement of Socrates (lib. 1. cap. xxv.) and Sozo- 
mcn (lib. iii. cap. xix*) Is not improhu hie -namely, that 
it was by her and by an Arian priest whom she at her 
death recommended to him. that Constantino was 
brought to entertain more favourable views of the 
Arians. At the instigation of this priest the emperor 
despatched a gracious letter to Arius. bidding him come 
.to the court. Arius hastened to Constantinople with 
his Mend Euzoius, and was graciously listened to by 
the emperor, whom he satisfied as to his orthodoxy. 
At the requisition of the emperor, they both presented 
a confession of their faith, which was so artfully drawn 
up as to conceal their real sentiments under orthodox 
phraseology. In this way Arius obtained permission 
to return to Alexandria. Antecedently to this Euse- 
bius, bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognls, bishop of 
Nice, had obtained complete reinstatement in their 
offices, and the former now commenced persecuting 
the orthodox party and especially Athanasius. The 
; deposition of Athanasius was decreed by the council of 
Tyre, but his banishment was by order of the emperor. 
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assailed no one more fiercely than Athana- 
sius, the bishop of Alexandria. When he 
could in no way be brought to restore Arius 
to his former honours and ecclesiastical 
standing. Athanasius was first deprived of 
his office in a council held at Tyre a.d. 335, 
and then banished to Gaul, while in the same 
year, by a numerous council held at Jeru- 
salem, Arius and his friends were solemnly 
admitted to the communion of the church. 
But by none of these proceedings could the 
Alexandrians be induced to receive Arius 
among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
emperor called him to Constantinople in the 
year 336, and ordered Alexander, the bishop 
of that city, to open the doors of his church 
to him; but before that could take place 
Arius died at Consta ntinop le in a tragical 
InamKTT himself departed 

this life shortly after. 

14. After the death of Constantine the 
Great, one of his sons, Constantius, the 
emperor of the East, with his wife and his 
court, was very partial to the Arian cause; 
but Constantine and Constant, in the west- 
ern parts where they governed, supported 


before whom he was aocuscd of threatening to prevent 
the exportation of grain from Egypt to Constantinople. 
As Arius met with more opposition at Alexandria than 
he expected, and as his presence there caused commo- 
tions which seemed almost to amount to an insurrec- 
tion, he was called back to Constantinople. Here ho 
had another hearing before the emperor, and swore to 
a formula of faith presented by himself, which souiulcd 
very orthodox. The emperor was bo well satisfied with 
this exhibition of Arius, that he sent for Alexander the 
bishop of Constantinople, and earnestly enjoined upon 
him to admit Arius the next Sunday to his communion. 
The terrified bishop retired to the church of St. Irene, 
and there prayed that the calamity might be am*ted. 
On the day appointed, Arius, accompanied by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and others of his adherents, proceeded 
through the principal streets of the city in order to 
enter the church in triumph, and entertained his friends 
with playful discourse. But as he passed along, the 
calls of nature obliged him to step aside. He entered 
one of the public offices erected for such purposes, and 
left his servants waiting at the door ; and here he died 
with a violent colic. See Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. ii. p. 486, ttc. — Schl. 

2 Some of the moderns are disposed to call in ques- 
tion this account of Arius’s death, hut without good 
reason, since it is attested by such unexceptionable 
witnesses as Socrates, Sozomen, Athanasius, and others. 
Yet the cause of his sudden and extraordinary death— 
for the unfortunate man is said to have discharged his 
own bowels — is a subject of much controversy. The 
ancients who toll us that God, being moved by the 
prayers of holy men. miraculously avenged the wicked- 
ness of the man, will hardly find credit at this day 
among candid persons wolf acquainted with Arian 
alfairs. When l consider all the circumstances of the 
case, I confess that to me it appears most probable the 
unhappy man lost his life by the machinations of his 
enemies, being destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and 
blind zeal in religion has in every age led on to many 
crimes worse than this. [The preceding account of 
Arius’s death and of the circumstances attending it, is 
given by Athanasius ( Ep. ad S<rapion. de morte Arii , p. 
522, & c. Opp. tom. H. ed. CommeliiD, by Socrates 
{Hist. E cries, lib. i. cap. xxxvii. xxxviii.), Sozomen 
( Hi,t. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxix. xxx.), by Theodorct 
{Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xv.) and by several other 
writers of the fourth century. 8ee Schroeckh, A’ir- 
c hen ire chi elite, vol. v. pages 386, 387 Mur. 
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the decisions of the Nicene council. Hence 
there were no bounds and no end to the 
broils, the tumults, the conspiracies, and 
the wrongs; and councils were arrayed 
against councils by both the contending 
parties. Cons tans died in the year 350, 
and two years after a great part of the 
West, particularly Italy and Rome, came 
under the dominion of his brother Const an- 
tius, and this change was most disastrous 
to the friends of the Nicene council ; for 
this emperor being devoted to the Arians 
involved them in numerous evils and cala- 
mities, and by threats and punishments 
compelled many of them, and among others 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiff, Li- 
berius, a.d. 357j to apostatize to that sect 
to which he was himself attached. 1 2 The 
Nicene party made no hesitation to return 
the same treatment as soon as time, place, 
and opportunity were afforded them. And 
the history of Christianity under Constan- 
tins presents the picture of a most stormy 
period, and of a war among brethren which 
was carried on without religion, justice, or 
humanity. 3 

15. On the death of Constantins in the 
year 362, the prosperous days of the Arians 
were at an end. Julian had no partiality 
for either, and therefore patronized neither 
the Arians nor ^he orthodox. Jovian [a.d. 
363 — 364] espoused the orthodox senti- 
ments, and therefore all the West, with no 
small part of the East, rejected Arian views 
and reverted to the doctrines of the Nicene 
council. Rut the scene was changed under 
| the two brothers, Valentinian [in the West], 

| and Valens [in the East], who were ad- 


1 It appears from the letters of Liberals which arc 
still extant, and from the testimony of Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, Jerome, and others, that Liberius boldly resisted 
tlie Arlans, and was therefore banished to Bercoa in 
Thrace; that at the end of two years his eagerness to 
return to ids bishopric led him to consent to tho con- 
demnation of Athanasius, and to subscribe the Arian 
creed set forth by the third council of Sirmium. This 
weakness in a Roman bishop has furnished the Protes- 
tants with an argument against the Catholic doctrine 
of papal infallibility, which they have not failed to urge 
successfully and to the great annoyance of the Catho- 
lics. See, among others, Bower’s Lives qf the Popes, 
vol. i. p. 136, &c. — Mur. [Some Roman historians, 
however, have suggested that this “ fall of Liberius 
ought to be considered as no more than a fiction of the 
Arians, and have maintained that these heretics cor- 
rupted those parts of the works of St. Athanasius and 
the fragments of St. Hilary in which the account of it 
is contained.” See Dollinger’s Mist, of the Church , 
translated by Cox, Lond. 1810, vol. ii. p. 112.— /?. 

2 The Orthodox and the Arians were constantly in 
the field, and they often came to bloodshed. The vic- 
torious party oppressed the vanquished with falso accu- 
sations, banishments, deprivations of office, anathemas 
of councils, artifice, and violence. For proof the reader 
is referred to Athanasius, Apolog. ad Constant, p. 307, 

Xc.; Hint. Arianor, ad Monach. p. 373, & c. 393, Ac.; 

Sozomen, H. E. lib. iv. cap. ix. xix.; Socrates, H. E. 

lib. ii. cap. xxxvii. ; and the dark picture of the state of 

the church, by Vincentius Lerinensis, in bis Coinmonit. 

cap. vL — Schl. 


vaneed to the government of the empire in 
the year 364. Valentinian adhered to the 
decisions at Nice, and therefore in the West 
the Arian sect, a few churches excepted, 
was wholly extirpated. Valens on the 
contrary joined the Arians; and hence 
in the eastern provinces many calamities 
befel the orthodox. 3 But when this em- 
peror had fallen in a war with the Goths, 
a.d. 378, Gratian [who succeeded Valen- 
tinian in the West in the year 376, and be- 
came master of the whole empire in 378], 
restored peace to the orthodox. 4 * After 
him Theodosius the Great [a.d. 383—395], 
by depriving the Arians of all their churches 
and enacting severe laws against them, 6 
caused the decisions of the Nicene council 
to triumph everywhere, and none could any 
longer publicly profess Arian doctrines ex- 
cept among the barbarous nations, the 
Goths, 0 the Vandals, 7 and the Burgun- 

3 The persecution of Valens extended not only to the 
orthodox hut also to the semi- Arians and other minor 
parties, and the semi- Arians, alter much negotiation, 
resorted to tho unexpected measure of sending messen- 
gers to Rome, and by subscribing to the Nieeno creed 
attempted to form a coalition with the occidental Chris- 
tians. But this coalition was frustrated partly by the 
repugnance of some of tho semi- Arians to the word 
opoouaios and partly by the exertions of the powerful 
Arians at court, and a now persecution ensued. The 
orthodox ventured to make a representation to tho em- 
peror Valens, and for this purpose sent a delegation 
composed of eighty clergymen to tho court of Nieomc- 
dia. The emperor cruelly ordered Modostus the pnv- 
torian prefect to put them all to death, but without 
noise, which he accomplished by putting them on hoard 
of a vessel, and when at sea causing the vessel and all 
the unhappy men to be burnt. Such cruolty porhaps is 
without a parallel among tho persecutions by the pa- 
gans. See Socrates, //. E. iv. cap. xv.; Sozomen, II. 
E. vi. cap. xiii . ; Theodoret, II. E. iv. cap. xxi.; and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 643, Ac. — Schl. 

4 Gratian grantod religious freedom to all ids sub- 
jects at the commencement of his reign, and excluded 
only the Manlcha'ans, the Photinians, and tho Euno- 
mians from the liberty of holding assemblies for wor- 
ship. He also recalled oil the bishops whom Valens 
had banished. Some of the scini-Arians now again 
held their own synods, and renewed their confession of 
faith, that the Son is of like essence [6/tunovcnov] with 
the Father, in a council held at A ntioch in Carla. On 
the other hand, the orthodox again set up public wor- 
ship in Constantinople, and obtained the zealous Gre- 
gory Na/.ianzen for their bishop. Gratian at length 
forbado the assemblies of tho heretics without distinc- 
tion. Codex Theodm. lib. v. l)c II arret . and the Notes 
of Gotbofredus, tom. vi. p. 128; Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol, 11. p. 647, &c. — Schl. 

3 See Codex Thetdos. tom. vi. pages 6, 10, 130, 146, 
and Gothofredus, Note on thes^laws. [See also Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 649, tkc. — Schl. 

« The Goths were entangled In the Arian heresy on 
the following occasion. Being driven by the Huns 
from their former residence on the Tanais, they sent an 
embassy to tho emperor Valens, and obtained liberty to 
plant themselves [ within the empire] on the banks of 
the Danube, promising not only to serve the Romans 
in their wars, but to embrace the Christian religion as 
soon as teachers should be sent among them. Ulphilas 
was one of their ambassadors, who was himself an 
Arian, and Valens also gave him only Arian teachers 
for his assistants. It was not strange therefore that 
the Arian doctrine obtained so great currency among 
this people. The subsequent history of Atdanisni 
among them is related by Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. ii. p. bM.—Schl. 

7 Neither the time nor the circumstances la which 
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dians. 1 That there were great faults on 
both sides in this long and violent contest 
no candid person can deny, but which party 
was guilty of the greatest wrong it is didi- 
cult to say. 

16. The Arians would have done much 
more harm to the church if they had not 
become divided among themselves after the 
Nicene council, and split into sects which 
could not endure each other. The ancients 
enumerate as Arian sects, the semi- Arians, 
the Eusebians, 2 the Actians, the Euno- 
mians, the Acacians, 3 the Esathyrians, 4 and 
others. But they may all be reduced to 
three classes. The first class embraces the 
old and genuine Arians who, rejecting all 
new terms and modes of expression, taught 
explicitly that the Son was not begotten by 
the Father, but was created or formed out 
of nothing. 5 From these on the one side 


this people embraced Christianity can he ascertained. 
Only it is certain that they were, in great measure, be- 
lievers in Christianity before they came into France 
( Salvianus, De Ira Dei, lib. vii. pages 845 and 228); 
and from a passage in Jornandes, De Rebus Geticis , 
cap. xxv. it is probable that they got their lirst know- 
ledge ol’ Christianity from their neighbours the Cloths, 
and according to the Arian principles. The Vandals 
were persecutors of the orthodox, which cannot be said 
of the Goths. See Walch, llist. der Keizer, vol. ii. p. 
559, &c. — Sc hi. 

1 These settled permanently in Gaul during the next 
century, and there lirst embraced the Christian religion 
and according to the orthodox laith. Orosius, lib. viii. 
cap. xxxii. and the history of the fifth century, below, pt. 
i. chap. i. sec. 4. But their intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring Arians, the West Goths [and perhaps also their 
hatred of the Roman power identified by them with the 
orthodox system.— A*.], infected them with the leaven 
of Arlanism. Yet under the successors of their king 
Gundebold the orthodox doctrine again got the upper 
hand, and under the domination of the Franks, the 
adherents to Arian principles were wholly rooted out. 
See Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. ii. p. 504, kc. — Sc hi. 

2 These derived their name from two bishops named 
Eusebius, the one of Caesarea, and the father of church 
history, the other of Nicomedia, and afterwards of 
Constantinople, who was intimate with Constantine 
the Great. They belonged to the class of semi-Arlans, 
called at this day Subordinationists, because they main- 
tained a subordination among the persons of the God- 
head.— Schf. 

» These bore the name of Acacius. a bishop of 
Csesarcm and successor of Eusebius Pamphili. He 
allowed that the Son was like the Father, but only in 
respect to his will. — Schl. 

< This word imports pastry-cooks, because a person 
of this occupation, a Syrian named Theoktistus, was 
particularly zealous in defending one of the minor par- 
ties of Arlans in Constantinople. —Schl. 

ft Arius maintained that there were three substances 
in God — namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. The first is the only eternal God. There is 
absolutely none like him, and his essence is incompre- 
hensible. Ife is called the Father, in a sense corre- 
sponding with that in which the Son is called the Son ; 
and as the latter was not always the Son, so the former 
was not always the Father. The second substance is 
the person who is denominated in the Scriptures the 
Son, tho Word, and the Wisdom of God. He is abso- 
lutely a croature of God, and one whom God created 
as he did the other creatures immediately from nothing. 
This creation of the Son the Scriptures denominate a 
generation ; and this creature Is called the 8on of God 
in a figurative sense of the word, because God has 
adopted him. God, of his voluntary choice, produced 
this person to be an instrument in his hand in the 
areaaoa of the world. The Son therefore is, in his 


deviated the semi- Arians, and on the other 
the Eunomians or Anomaeans, that is, the 
disciples of the acute Eunomius and of 
Acitius. The former class maintained that 
the Son of God was cfboio’jmg, i. e. of like 
essence with the father, yet not by nature 
but only by grace. The leaders of this 
party were George of Laodicea and Basil 
of Ancyra. 6 The latter, who were also 
called pure Arians, Aetians, 7 and Exucon- 
tians, 8 contended that Christ was Wipcouatoc. 
or u\ '6'ioiog, i. e. dissimilar, both in essence 
and in other respects, to the Father . u 
T_ ndcr each of these classes there were other 
subordinate sects, whose subtleties and re- 
finements have been but obscurely deve- 


essence, totally different from the Father. As a ra- 
tional creature he possesses free will, is changeable, and 
so might become either vicious or virtuous ; though by 
his diligence and his long practise he has acquired per- 
manent habits of virtue. And God has chosen for bis 
Son the most virtuous of all created spirits. Thus the 
Son, according to Aldus's views, is not truly God, not 
eternal, not omniscient. There are to Iris understanding 
some mysteries, and he does not comprehend clearly 
the essence of the Father nor his own nature. Yet 
God has graciously imparted to him pie-eminent gifts. 
Thereby lie is become the Son of God, nay, obtained 
for himself the name of God, though not in the proper 
sense of the word. Such is Wulch's representation ol 
the doctrine of Arius, in his hist, der Keizer, vol. ii. 
p. 589, kc. — Schl. 

<> See Maran, Dissert, sur les semi- Arians, which has 
been reprinted by Voigt, in Ribliuth. Ilaresiolog. tom. 
ii. p. 119, kc. [The semi-Arlans were abo called 
Homooousians, from the word buoiovcnos, which was as 
it were their symbol. George of Laodicea was a native 
of Alexandria, and a very learned man. He had per- 
sonal difficulties with bishop Alexander, and obtained 
the bishopric: of Laodicea through the Eusebian party, 
to which he devoted himself. Lasil, bishop of Aitcyni, 
had the reputation of an upright and learned man, and 
was in groat favour with the emperor Constantins. He 
can be taxed with no other fault than that of not tole- 
rating the word ojaooucno? He drew on himself ffluch 
persecution by his zealous opposition to Fholinus and 
to the genuine Arians, nnd was deprived of his office 
by the Acacians. — Schl. 

? They had this name from their chief person, Acitius 
of Antioch. This man applied himself to the sciences 
at Alexandria, and as all his instructors were of Arian 
sentiments, he applied his talents and his dexterity in 
debate to the vindication of the Arian doctrines. He 
was made a deacon at Antioch, but the semi- Arians 
and tho orthodox hated him, and he was deposed and 
banished in the reign of Constantius. Julian recalled 
him and gave him a bishopric. He had the surname of 
the Atheist. Socrates, H. E. i. cap. xxxv.; Sozomen, 
fl. E. iii. cap. xv. &c.; and iv. cap. xxiii . — Schl. 

8 This name is derived from the Greek words e£ ovk 
bvroiv. They said that the Son of God might indeed 
be called God nnd the Word of God, but only in a sense 
consistent with his having been brought forth <!£ ovk 
ovtojv [from non-existences], that is, that he was one of 
those things which once had no existence, and of course 
that he was properly a creature; and was once a nonen- 
tity. — Schl. 

y See Basnage, Diss. de Eunomio , in Canisius, 7 >e- 
tionrs Antique?, tom. 1. p. 172, kc. where are extant 
the creed and apology of Eunomius. See also Fabri- 
cius, liiOlio. Gr. vol. viii. pages 100-148; and Codex 
Theodos. tom. vi. pages 147, 155, 157, 167, 200, kc. 
[Eunomius, a Cappadocian, was a scholar of Aetius, 
and was made bishop of Cyzicum by his partisans. But 
he was soon displaced and his whole life was full of 
unpleasant occurrences. He was peculiarly lucid in 
his style, and his writii gs are on thut account the most 
valuable documents for the history of Arianism. — Schl. \ 
[See note, p. 107.— Mur. 
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loped by the ancient writers. This discord 
among the Arians was as injurious to their 
cause as the confutations and the zeal of the 
orthodox. 

17. Unhappily the Arian contests, as was 
very natural, produced some new sects. 
Some persons, eager to avoid and to confute 
the opinions of the Arians, fell into opinions 
equally dangerous. Others, after treading 
in the footsteps of Arius, ventured on far 
beyond him and became still greater er- 
rorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, 
and subject to the control of the senses and 
the imagination, seldom exerts all its ener- 
gies to comprehend divine subjects in such 
a manner as to be duly guarded against ex- 
tremes. Among the former class I would 
reckon Apollinaris the younger, bishop of 
Laodicea, though otherwise a man of great 
merit, and one who in various ways rendered 
important service to the church. 1 He man- 
fully asserted the divinity of Christ against 
the Arians, but by philosophizing too freely 
and too eagerly he almost set aside the hu- 
man nature of the Saviour. lie maintained ' 
that Christ assumed only a human body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not pos- 
sessed of intellect, and that the divine nature 
in Christ did the office of a rational soul or 
mind; 2 whence it seemed to follow that the 
divine nature became mingled with the hu- 
man, 3 and with it suffered pain and death. 
This great man was led astray, not merely 
by the ardour of debate but by his immo- 
derate attachment to the Platonic doctrine 
concerning a twofold soul; from which if 
the divines of that age had been free, they 
would have formed more wise and more 
correct judgments on many points. Some 
among the ancients attribute other errors 
besides this to Apollinaris, but how much 
credit is due to them is doubtful. 4 The 


1 See a sketch of his life and writings above, p. 1 3fi, 
note 5. — Mur. 

2 Apollinaris believed that Christ had no need of a 
rational soul, because the divine nature was competent 
to all the rational and free acts which the Saviour per- 
formed ; and ho could see no reason why Christ must 
have had two intelligent natures and two free wills. 
He supposed further that a rational human soul, as it 
was ti»e seat of sinful acts, was liable to moral changes; 
and therefore Christ, if he had possessed a rational 
human soul, could not have had an unchangeable, that 
is, a sinless, human nature. And he supported his 
opinion by the many passages of Scripture which speak 
of Christ’s becoming man, in which only the word 
<rap£, flesh, is used for the human nature ; e.g. John i. 
14. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 18G, Sec. 
—SchL 

3 This consequence however Apollinaris did not 
admit. He was indeed accused of denying the actual 
distinction of the two natures, and of inculcating such a 
confusion of them as Eutyches afterwards maintained. 
But he rejected the term mixture, and expressly taught 
that he did not subvert the doctrine of two distinct 
natures in Christ, but that the divinity remained divine 
and the flesh remained flesh. Seo Welch's Hist, der 
Keizer, vol. iii. p. 193, &c.~SchL 

4 See Basnage, Hist. Ilceresis Apollinaris , which is 


doctrine of Apollinaris met the approbation 
of many in nearly all the eastern provinces, 
and being explained in different ways it be- 
came the source of new sects. But as it 
was assailed by the laws of the emperors, 
the decrees of councils, and the writings of 
learned men, it gradually sunk under these 
united assaults. 

18. In the same class must be reckoned 
Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, 6 if 
confidence may be placed in Eusebius of 
Caesarea and in his other adversaries, who 
tell us that he so explained the mystery of 
the holy Trinity as to fall into the Sabellian 
and Samosatenian errors. Yet. there are 
many who think that both Eusebius of Ni- 
eomedia and Eusebius of Caesarea unfairly 
represent bis sentiments, because lie gave 
offence by the severity of bis attacks upon 
the Arians and upon the bishops who fa- 
voured them. But admitting that his ac- 
cusers were influenced in some respects by 
their hatred of the man, it is certain that 
their accusations were not altogether 
groundless; for it appears from a careful 
examination of the whole subject, that Mar- 
cellus considered the Son and the Holy 
Spirit as two emanations from the divine 

republished with some learned additions by Voigt, Bib' 
Hath. Hcerrsiotogica, tom. i. fascic. i. pages 1 — 90. See 
also Ibid. torn. t. fascic. iii. p. 007. The laws against 
the Apollinarians are extant in the Codex Theudos. tom. 
vi. p. 144, Sec. See likewise (Chauffopie) Nouveau 
Diction. Hist, et Crit. tome i. p. 304, Ac. [See an ac- 
count of Apollinaris and his heresy in the English 
edition of Bayle’s Dictionary , at the article Apollinaris . 
— Macl. [Concerning this sect, Walch has troated 
most solidly and with the application of impartial cri- 
ticism, in his Hist, der Kttzcr. vol. iii. pages 119 — 229. 
— SchL 

•> This Marcellus was a person of weight In the Nl- 
cene council, and there opposed the Arians with a zeal 
and energy which procured him praise from his own 
party, and hatred and obloquy from the opposite side. 
(See Kpiphanius, Hares, lxxii. cap. ii. ; Atnanns. Apo~ 
log. contra Arian. tom. i. pt. ii. pages 135 — 150; and 
Constantine, Bpist. Cunt if pages 379—383). Asterius, 
a defender of the Arian doctrine, attacked him in writ- 
ing and accused him of Sabellianism. Marcellus in 
reply wrote a l>ook to defend the true doctrine respect- 
ing the subordination of Jesus Christ to the Father. In 
the year 33 G the Arian bishops assembled at Constanti- 
nople deposed him, as one convicted of the Sabellian or 
Samosatenian heresy, and elected Basil in his place. 
After the death of Constantius he recovered his see, but 
lost it again almost immediately, as the Arians again 
got the ascend ancy. lie now fled to Rome, and exhi- 
bited a confession of his faith to the bishop Julius, by 
whom with the other bishops of the Athanasi&n party 
assembled at Rome ho was recognised as orthodox, and 
as a sufferer for the truth. But when Photinus, a pupil 
of Marcellus, commenced his disturbance, Athanasius 
now first threw out some suspicions that his doctrine 
was not pure, but he soon dropped them. Basil the 
Great was more decided in his opposition to Marcellus, 
and held him to be actually a heretic. Yet he after- 
wards acknowledged himself In the wrong. Marcellus 
was in reality not without considerable learning, but 
his judgment was weak, and he had the habit of talking 
at random, and was at the same time very bitter against 
his antagonists. It is therefore not only possible but 
very probable that he often let drop faulty expressions, 
which in the view of Ids enemies contained dangerous 
errors. See Walch, Hist. de>- Ketxer. vol. Hi. p. 232, 
Sec. -Sr Id. 





nature, which, after performing their re- 
spective offices, were to return back into 
tne substance of the Father, and whoever 
believed so could not, without self-contra- 
diction, hold the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, to differ from each other in the 
manner of distinct persons. 1 Mavccllus in- 
creased the odium and suspicions against 
him by refusing in the last years of his life 
to condemn Photinus his disciple. 2 

19. At the head of those whom the con- 
tests with Arius led into still greater 
errors, may undoubtedly be placed Photi- 
nus, bishop of Sirmium, 3 4 * who in the year 
943 advanced opinions concerning God, 
equally remote from those of the orthodox 
and those of the Arians. On attentively 
considering what the ancients have stated 
without much perspicuity or uniformity, it 
appears that he supposed Jesus Christ was 
born of the virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit ; 
that with this extraordinary man a certain 
divine emanation, which he called the Word, 
became united; that oh account of this! 
union of the Word with th<i man Jesus, he 
was called the Son of God fcjwl also God; 
and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or 
energy proceeding from God and not a 
person. 1 The temerity of the man was 


l It is nevertheless uncertain whether Mart “llus 
really denied the personal distinctions in the Trinity. 
The accusations of his oppose rs are not credible evidence 
in this case. Mnrcellus and his friends constantly de- 
nied that they wero Salxdlians. He denied indeed that 
there were three ii7ro<rrJcm9, affirming that there was 
one vnatrraou:. But this word had then so indetermi- 
nate a meaning, that nothing certain can he inferred 
from it ; for it denoted sometiihcs what we should call 
substance, and at other times was equivalent to person. 
Walch, ubi supra , p. 290, thinks it probablo, ns Mer- 
cellus always strenuously contended, and with justice, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are a$teuperw 9 and 
a\u)pi<rr<of (inseparably) united, lie must have regarded 
the word uTrocrrao-is as equivalent to the phrase vn-ooracris 
Siearbxra a different substance. Yet clearly he often 
used unsuitable descriptions and comparisons respecting 
the eternal generation of the Son, and the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, and such 
as seem to show that ho understood by these persons 
only certain attributes and acts of God. But perhaps 
these were only unfortunate expressions or errors of the 
moment, which he could repudiate when the heat of 
contest subsided. — Sr hi. 

'i See Montftiucon, Diatribe de Causa Marcdli, in the 
Nona Collect to Patrum Grtecor. tom. ii. p. 51, Ac. [Re- 
published with some notes by Voigt, Biblioth. Htercsio - 
/og. vol. I. fascio. ii. p. 297. — Schl .] and Gervaise, Vie 
de S. i'.piphane, p. 42, &c. [Add also Walch, Hist, der 
Ketxer. vol. Hi. pages 229—299; and-Vogel's Disputa- 
tion at Gottlhgen, 1757, De Marcello Ancyra Episcopo . 
— Schl . 

3 Yet Photinus was not a native of Sirmium as some 
have supposed, being misled by a faulty Latin version 
of a passage in Epiphanius, De Uteres, lxxi. sec. 1. He 
was rather a Galatian (Jerome, De Viris Klustr. cap. 
evil.; and Socrates, H. E. ii. cap. xviii.) and most pro- 
bably of Ancyra. He was an author, but his writings 
are lost. 8ee Walch, Hitt, der Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 9, 
&c. — Schl . 

4 To give a more distinct view of the opinions of Pho* 

tinus, we will here state them as they are arranged by 

Walch, ubi supra, p. 34. Photinus had (1) erroneous 
views of the Trinity. On this subject he taught thus: — 

The holy Scriptures speak indeed of the Father, the Son, 


chastised not only by the orthodox in their 
councils of Antioch a.d. 345, of Milan 
a.d. 347, and of Sirmium, 6 but also by the 
Arians in a council held at Sirmium a.d. 
351. lie was deprived of his office, and 
died in exile in the year 37*2. 6 

‘20. After him, Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, a distinguished semi-Arian 
teacher, being deprived of' his office through 
the influence of the Eunomians, by the 
council of Constantinople in the year 3GO, 7 

and the Holy Spirit : but we are to understand by thorn 
only one person, who in Scripture is called the Father. 
What the Scriptures call the Word of God is by no 
means a substance or a person, still less is it a person 
begotten by the Father and therefore called the Son. 
For with God there can be no generation, and of course 
he can have no Son. Neither is the Word that person 
who made the World, hut the Word is properly the 
understanding of God, which comprehends the designs 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called God. The Holy Spirit also is not a person but 
an attribute of God. Hence followed (2) erroneous 
ideas of the person of Christ. He maintained that 
Jesus Christ was a mere man. that before his birth he 
had no existence except in the divine foreknowledge, 
and that he began to he when he was born of Mary by 
the Holy Spirit. Yet he received the special influences 
of divine power whereby he wrought miracles. This 
is the indwelling of the word. On account of these 
excellent gifts and his perfect virtue, God took this man 
into the place of a son, nnd therefore he is called the 
Son of God and also God. Therefore it must be said 
that the Son of God had a beginning — Schl. 

• r » Concerning the time and succession of these coun- 
cils there has been much debate between I’etavius, Sir- 
niond, La Koquc, and others, of which an account is 
given by Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 5, See. 
We will only add in correction of Mosheim’s state- 
ments— 1st, that the earliest of those councils was held 
in the year 343, as appears from three documents first 
brought to light by Mallei ; and 2dly, that it was held 
by the semi-Arians. So that the first orthodox council 
against rhotinus was that of Milan. In that of Sirmium 
the eastern bishops were assembled, nnd they pro- 
nounced Photinus a heretic. Photinus when adjudged 
to be deprived of his olliec and sent into exile^iade 
application to the emperor, and obtained leave publicly 
to defend his doctrine. Basil bhhop of Ancyra was 
appointed to dispute with him, and a formal discussion 
took place. Both parties became angry, hut the victory 
was adjudged to Basil, end the former decision w as 
affirmed. See Walch, ubi t:*pra, p. 51, &c. — Schl. 

6 De la Roque, De Photino ctfusque multiplici darnva- 
tione, Geneva, 1G70, 8vo ; Jttig, Hist. Pf.otini, in his 
Heptas Dissertat. subjoined to iris Di.ts. de Hteresi- 
archis JEvi A post. [We may add I’etavius, Dhs. dt 
Photino huretico tj usque damnation*. in his Ration - 
arium Temporum , 3d edition, and among the Opuscufa 
of Peter de Marca [vol. v. p. 183, See. dd. Bamberg, 
1789, where it is accompanied with the two Diatribe? of 
Sirmond respecting the councils of Sirmium] and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. pages 1—70.— Schl. 

7 There wero several persons of the name of Mace- 
donius who should not be confounded with this man. 
The most noted of them were Macedonius of Mopsv^s- 
tia, a contemporary with our Macedonius, and r\s> 
involved in the Arian contests (Socrates, Hist. Ecdes. 
lib. ii. cap. xix.) and Macedonius bishop of Constanti- 
nople in the reign of the emperor Anastasius [a.i>. 
491—518], by whom ho was banished for his zeal 
against the Eutychians. The election of our Mace- 
donius was attended with disorders which merit 
notice. This metropolis had one Paul for its bishop, 
who was deposed by the emperor Constantius, and 
Eusebius of Nicomedia chosen in his place. After the 
death of Eusebius the orthodox replaced Paul in his 
office, but the Eusebian bishops appointed Macedonius. 
The emperor Constantius Was displeased with the 
movement of the orthodox, and ordered his general 
Hermogenes to drive Paul from the city. And as his 
adherents made opposition and the general had to use 
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in his exile founded the sect of the Pmu- 
matomachi. For he now openly professed 
what he had before concealed, that the lloly 
Spirit is a divine energy dilFused through- 
out the universe, and not a person distinct 
from the Father and the Son. 1 This doe- 


foree, there was a popular insurrection which cost both 
sides much blood. The orthodox populace set lire to 
the general’s house and dragged him about tlui streets 
with a rope around his neck, and finally killed him. 
The emperor now came himself to Constantinople, 
drove Paul from tile city, and punished the people lie 
also refused to establish Macedonlus in the oif.ee be- 
cause he had given occasion to the bloodshed ; but he 
allowed him to remain in the city and to hold worship 
in one of the churches which was assigned him (So- 
crates, //. E. ii. cap. xiii. and Sozomen, II. E. Hi cap. 
viii.) Paul returned again to Constantinople and was 
again chased away by the soldiery; and on the other 
hand Macedonius was in the year 342 reinstated by an 
Imperial general, which occasioned another massacre, 
hi which more than three thousand persons lost their 
lives. Hut as Constantins was compelled by his bro- 
ther Constans to reinstate the orthodox bishops, Paul 
shared in this good fortune, and Macedonius with his 
adherents had to content themselves with a single 
ehurcli to worship in. After the death of Constans 
Paul was again displaced, and Macedonius once more 
seated in the episcopal chair. Here, confiding in the 
protection of the emperor, lie stirred up a general per- 
secution against the adherents to the Nicene creed, 
which extended to the provinces adjacent te Constanti- 
nople (Socrates, II. E. ii. cap. xxvi.xxvii. xxxviii. and 
Sozomen, //. E. iv. cap. xx. xxvi.) In the year 356 
that church at Constantinople in which was placed the 
oo din of Constantine the Great seemed ready to fall 
down, and Macedonius therefore would remove the 
coffin. Some, including the orthodox party, maintained 
that this removal was improper ami irregular, being 
influenced partly by respect for the deceased emperor, 
and partly by hatred against Macedonius. Hut as MQ.ee- 
donius notwithstanding had proceeded to the removal 
and had brought the coffin into another church, tho 
two parties came to blows in tho latter church, and 
such a slaughter was there made that the porch was 
idled with dead bodies. This unfortunate step drew 
upon Macedonius the emperor's displeasure (Socrates, 
II. E. ii. cap. xxxviii.; Sozomen, //. E. iv. cap. xxi.) 
About this time the disagreement among the opposers 
f the Niccne faith came to an open rupture, and Hasil 
of Ancyra, tho leader of the seml-Arians, drew Mace- 
donius over to his party (Philostorgius, Hist. Ecclex. 
iv. cap. ix.) From this time onward Macedonius held 
a high rank among the semi- Arlans, and supported 
their cause in the council of Seleucia. But he thus 
drew on himself such hatred from the whole Arian 
party, that in the year 360, with Acacius and Eudoxius 
at their head, they deprived him of his office at Con- 
stantinople. Macedonius was very restless under this, 
and laboured to establish the semi- Arlans by defending 
their opinions ; and this gave occasion to the seini- 
Arians to be sometimes called Macedonians. Ho died 
soon afterwards. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 
iii. p. 74, &c. — Schl. 

1 Socrates, Hist. Ecclex. lib. iv. cap. iv. [For a more 
full exhibition of the Macedonian doctrines we will 
subjoin the statement of Walch, ubi supra, p 06. As 
to their doctrine concerning the Son q/ God, some Ma- 
cedonians agreed with the adherents of the Nicene 
fathers, but others, and among them Macedonius him- 
self, coincided with the mildest form of the semi-Arian 
creed, in regard to the Holy Spirit they departed 
wholly from the opinions of the orthodox. Some indeed 
did not declare themselves in regard to the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. They did not expressly deny that he 
was God, and yet they hesitated to affirm it. Am 1 this 
was no unusual thing. Even Basil the Great would not 
recommend to have the name of God applied in public 
to the Holy Spirit, nor condemn those who refused thus 
to use it. Nor would Gregory disapprove this. See 
Petavius, Dogm. Theolog. lib. i. De Trinitate , cap. x. 
tom. ii. pages 45 — 64 ; and Semler. Einleitung zum 
3 ten Theil aer Eaumgar ten's Polemik. pages 173— 1 S3. 
Others who did declare themselves uifirmed that the 
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trine was embraced by many in the Asiatic* 
provinces I>ut the council of Constanti- 
nople assembled by Theodosius the Great 
in the year 381, and which is commonly 
considered as the second oecumenical coun- 
cil, early dissipated by its authority this 
young and immature sect. One hundred 
and (iffy bishops present in this council 
defined fully and perfectly the doctrine of 
three persons in one God, as it is still pro- 
fessed by the great body of Christians, 
which the Nicene council had only in part 
performed. They also anathematized all 
the heresies then known, assigned to the 
bishop of Constantinople, on account of the 
grandeur of the city over which lie presided, 
a rank next after the bishop of Koine, and 
made such other regulations as the general 
interests of the church seemed to require. 2 

21. The frenzy of the ancient Gnostics, 
which had been so often confuted, revived 
again in Spain. In the beginning of this 
century, one Mark, a native of Memphis, 
introduced it from Egypt, and at first 
communicated it to a few individuals. It 
had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
had infected some persons in reputation for 
their learning and piety, when Priscillian, 

Holy Spirit was not a person in tho Godhead, that ho 
was not what the Father and tho Son arc, and therefore 
no divine honours were due to him. Some held the 
Holy Spirit to bo a creature, and therefore did not deny 
his personality. Others denied his personality, and re- 
garded him as a mere attribute of God. — Sc hi. 

* Socrates, Hist. Ecclex. lib. v. cap. viii.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Ecclex. lib. vil. cap. vii. [The Macedonians led 
an externally good and strict* life, and by promoting 
monkery obtained such reputation for piety, agreeably 
to tho taste of that, age, as contributed much to their 
popularity in Constantinople and its vicinity. After 
their separation from tho Arians, and after their at- 
tempt to unite themselves with the orthodox had failed, 
they spread themselves considerably, especially in 
Thrace, along the Hellespont, and in Phrygia. In tho 
western provinces they wero not found. At Constan- 
tinople they had their own churches and bishops. 
Among the attempts to reclaim tho Macedonians from 
their errors, the most remarkable was that of the second 
general council at Constantinople. The emperor 
Theodosius hoped they might be won over more readily 
than the Arians, because they differed less from the 
orthodox. He therefore called Macedonian bishops to 
the council. There were thirty-six of them present, 
and much pains was taken to persuade them to embrace 
the Nicene decisions'. But ail efforts wero vain; they 
declared that they would sooner embrace the Arian 
than tho Nicene faith. And hence their doctrine was 
opposed in this synod by an addition made to the Ni- 
ccne creed, and by express forms of condemnation. 
With these spiritual weapons against the Macedonians 
secular ones were combined. In the statutes of the 
the elder Theodosius (lib. xl. xii. xill. Codex Theodos. 
de Htereticis), they are mentioned by name; and in 
those of tho younger Theodosius, which are inserted in 
the Code x Theodos. (lib. fix. Ix. lxv.), it will be seen that 
they still existed, but could hold worship only in the 
principal cities. These civil regulations gave ill-dis- 
posed bishops too much liberty to manifest their perse- 
cuting spirit towards the Macedonians, and enabled them 
wholly to exterminate them it would seem under these 
emperors. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. pages 
70-118; and, respecting the council of Constantinople, 
his Hist, der Kirchenoerxamm. p. 224, &c. The decrees 
of this council are given in Beveridge’s Pandect# Ca- 
nnnutn, tom. i. p. 85 Schl. 
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a man of birth, fortune, and eloquence, and 
afterwards bishop of Avila, imbibed it. 
Being accused by some bishops before the 
emperor Gratian, Priscillian and his fol- 
lowers were banished from Spain, but he 
returned soon after. Accused again in the 
year 384, before Maximus (the usurper in 
Gaul after the assassination of Gratian), he 
was condemned with several of his assso- 
ciates, and executed at Treves in the year 
385. 1 The instigators of this capital exe- 
cution for heresy were however regarded 
with abhorrence by the bishops of Gaul 
and Italy; for it was not yet considered 
among Christians as a pious and religious 
act to deliver heretics over to the civil 
power to be punished. 2 Priscillian being 

1 This was the first instance of a heretic being pu- 
nished with death. The first Jaw authorizing capital 
purtlshment for holding hcreticrl opinions, is that of 
Theodosius against the Manieha j nns in 382. — It. 

2 See Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sacra, lib. ii. cap. xlvi. 
li. and Dialog, iii. Do f'ita Martini , cap. xv. Among 
the adherents of Priscillian there were some bishops, 
particularly Instantius and Salvianus, and many ladies 
of respectability. Ilyginus, bishop of Cord u ha, who 
afterwards went over to the Priscillianists, was the 
first to oppose his doctrine, and for tins purpose made 
a representation of it to Idacius, the bishop of Merida, 
who by Ids rash violence against bishop Instantius, 
blew the fire of the l’riscillianist war into a great llsUne. 
After many and long contests a council was held at Sa- 
ragossa in 380, at winch the l’ricillianist doctrine was 
condemned, and the bishop Instantius and Salvianus, 
with tlie laymen Klpidius and Priscillian, were excom- 
municated. Tins measure rendered the sect more re- 
solute and determined ; and Priscillian, that he might 
bo more safe, was raised by the party from a layman to 
a bishop of Avila. The civil power was put in motion 
against the sect, and Idacius obtained from the emperor 
Gratian a decree, by which this sect ns we ll as others 
was banished the country. This decree depressed them 
for a time. The leaders of the party took their course 
towards Rome ; and while passing through France they 
seduced many, 'especially in Aquitain Gaul. Although 
they got no hearing at Rome, yet they found means to 
obtain a rescript from Gratian, by which the former 
decree was repealed, and these bishops were restored 
again to their offices. When Maximus had seized the 
government, he issued, at the instigation of Idacius, a 
command to the Priscillianist teachers to appear before 
the ecclesiastical council of Bourdeaux. Here Instan- 
tius, who readily and frankly answered the interroga- 
tories of the council, was deposed, hut Priscillian 
appealed to the emperor. Martin of Tours saw with 
concern a civil judge about to pass sentence in an ec- 
clesiastical affair, and made representation on the sub- 
ject to the emperor, who assured him that no blood 
should be shod. Yet the emperor was finally persuaded 
by some bishops to commit the investigation of the sul>- 
ject to Itis minister of state. Kvodius, a stern judge. 
He at Treves in the year 385 put Priscillian to the 
rack, and extorted from him a confession that he had 
uttered impure principles, had held nocturnal meetings 
with base females, and prayed naked ; and after the 
facts had been reported to the emperor, Priscillian and 
some of his adherents were put to death, and others 
were punished with banishment. The emperor had it 
in contemplation to send military officers into Spain, 
with full power to search out the heretics and deprive 
them of life and property. But here again Martin of 
Tours showed himself in an amiable light. He repaired 
to Treves and there made such representations as pre- 
vented the execution of the emperor’s designs. Y et the 
people shed the blood of heretics in many places, and 
some bishops had such unchristian minds as to approve 
of it. Yet others on the contrary disapproved of it, and 
had great dissension with the tbrraer iu regard to it 
The Piisvillamsts however still continued to be nu- 
nieious in Spam, especially in Galicia; and in the fifth 


slain, his opinions wore not at once sup- 
pressed, but spread far and wide in Spain 
and Gaul, and even in the sixth centurv 
the Priscillianists caused much trouble to 
the bishops of those provinces. 

22. No otic of the ancients has accu- 
rately described the doctrines of the Pris- 
cillianists; on the contrary, some of them 
have perplexed and obscured the subject. 
It appears however from authentic records, 
that the Priscillianists came very near in 
their views to the ManichaeaYis. For they 
denied the reality of Christ's birth and in- 
carnation ; maintained that the visible 
universe was not the production of God, but 
of some demon or evil principle; preached 
the existence of 7Eons or emanations from 
God; declared human bodies to be prisons 
for celestial minds fabricated by the author 
of evil; condemned marriages; denied the 
resurrection of the body, &e. Their rules of 
life were very severe, for what many state 
concerning their flagitious and libidinous 
practices rests on no credible testimony. 
That the Priscillianists used dissimulation, 
and eluded their enemies by deceiving them, 
is true; but that they regarded all kinds of 
lying and perjury as lawful, as is commonly 
report ed of them, has not even the appear- 
ance of truth. 3 


century, when the irruption of the barbarians into 
Spain threw the ecclesiastical affairs into great disorder, 
it afforded this sect opportunity again to spread itself 
very much. And in tbo sixth century Aguirre has in- 
serted in the Condi. Hispan. tom. ii. p. 2(i‘), & c. a letter 
of Montanus, bishop of Toledo, in the year 527, from 
which it appears that muny persons of this sect then 
lived in Valencia, and in the ycur 5(>1 a council was 
held against them at Braga. From this time oj^ ards 
no more is heard of them, and they must either have 
gradually wasted away or have fallen at once on the ir- 
ruption of the Saracens. See Walch, Hist, der Keizer. 
vol. iii. pages 387—430. — Sr hi. 

3 See Simon de Vries, Diss. Critica do Priscillianistis , 
Utrecht, 1745, 4to, in w hich the principal fault is that 
he follows too closely Beausobre’s Hist, du Mardch. 
taking everything there asserted to be true. Girvesius, 
Hist. Prisci Ilia n ista non Cltrunalogica, Roma, 1750, 8vo. 
in Angelos Oalogera, Opuscoli Scientific /, tom. xxvii. 
p. Cl, occurs: iiachiarius illustratus sou de Prisci Ilian a 
ha-rosi, which however is less occupied in illustrating 
the affairs of the l’riscillianists than [the work ofj 
Bachiarius [a learned Spaniard], who composed a short 
treatise De Fide first published by Muratori ( Anecdota 
Latinonim , tom. ii.) and which some consider as a 
polemic tract against the Priscillianists. To these 
must be added Walch, ubi supra , pages 378 — 481. To 
ascertain the real doctrines of the Priscillianists is very 
difficult, and perhaps impossible. The quotation from 
an epistle of Priscillian which Orosius has preserved 
(in his Common itonum , inter Opp. August ini, tom. 
viii. p. 431), is so obscure that it would be very natural 
to suppose his contemporaries did not correctly under- 
stand him. Hence we cannot rely entirely on the tes- 
timony of the ancients, even if they appear to have been 
impartial writers. Still it appears unquestionable that 
Priscillian embraced Gnostic and Manichsean errors, 
that be misconstrued the Scriptures and perverted them 
by allegorical interpretations, that ho relied on apocry- 
phal books as of divine authority, that he believed in 
the eternity of matter and held that the evil angels wei e 
not creatures of God, that he also believed the worlu 
was not the work of God, aud that all changes in tin 
material universe originated from the evil spirit' 
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23. To these larger sects certain minor 
ones may be added. One Audscus, an 
honest man and ejected from the church in 
Syria for too freely reproving the corrupt 
lives of the clergy, collected a congregation 
and became its bishop. Being banished by 
the emperor into Scythia he went among 
the Goths, and there propagated his sect 
with good success. As to the time when 
this sect arose the ancients are not agreed. 
In some of their practices they deviated 
from other Christians, among which this is 
especially noticed by the ancients, that con- 
trary to the decree of the Niccne council 
they celebrated the feast of Easter on the 
same day with the Jewish Passover. It is 
also said that they attributed to the Deity 
a human form, and held some other opinions 
which were erroneous. 1 

Concerning the soul, he taught that it is a particle of 
the divine nature, separated from the substance of Clod. 
The human body, as all other flesh according to the 
Priscillian doctrine, came from the devil. And even 
the production of man, by the union of a soul with a 
body, was the work of evil spirits. They believed in an 
uncondi ional necessity for the changes a man under- 
goes, and which they ascribed to the influence of the 
stars. They denied the personal distinction of the three 
persons in the Godhead. It is very probable that they 
controverted the human nature of Christ ; and it is still 
more probable that they denied him u real body, than 
that they denied him a human soul. From these prin- 
ciples it would follow that they did not believe in a 
resurrection of the body. The same principles led them 
to disapprove of marriage and of the procreation of 
children, and to forbid the eating of flesh. Their moral 
principles were in general strict, and tended to produce 
an ascetic life. And on this account the accusation of 
shameless debauchery, brought against them by their 
adversaries, is very improbable. Whether they all held 
prevarication, lying, and perjury, to be allowable even 
in cases where ono’s religion is to be avowed, is uncer- 
tain. Yet it is very certain that some of them held 
this dangerous principle ; as for instance Dictinnius, 
from whose book Augustine quotes the arguments used 
to justify lying, which lie also confutes in his book De 
Mendacio , ad Consent. Yet that Priscillian and his 
first set of followers did not think so, appears from 
their suffering martyrdom. — Sr/il. [See an ample 
notice of this sect and their loader in Lardner’s Credi- 
bility \ vol. lv. p. 337, and a brief one in Matter, Hist, 
du Gnox. tome iii. p. 95. Gieseler refers to a recent 
publication on this subject by I.libkert, De 1 1 are si 
Priscillian. Copen. 1840, 8vo.— It. 

1 Epiphanius, Hares, lxx. p. 811; Augustine, l)c 
/fares, cap. i.; Theodoret, Fa! ml. Ihvret. lib. iv. cap. 
ix.; Sclirikier, Diss. de Audaninis , which is in Voigt, 
RiUinth. Haresiol. tom. i. pt. iii. p 578 [and Waleh, 
Hist, der Keizer, vol. iii. pages 300 - 321. The founder 
of this sect is called both Audius and A miaous, and his 
followers are likewise called both Audiani and Audee- 
ani, and not unfrequently Anthroponiorphites, because 
they were taxed with attributing to God a human form. 
Audius was of Mesopotamia, and stood in high estima- 
tion among the Syrians, on account of his holy life and 
his great zeal for the honour of God. The last was so 
great that he publicly punished his own brother, and 
would not flatter the avaricious and luxurious bishops ; 
and for this he endured persecution, hatred, and re- 
proach. But he was undismayed and bore it all with 
patience. Yet when at last the hatred of his enemies 
went so far as often to beat him and his friends he 
separated himself from the church [though previously 
some had refused him communion) funned a party, and 
got himself ordained its bishop. This step made the sepa- 
ration complete, for it was contrary to all ecclesiastical 
rules, which required at least three bishops to solem- 
nize an ordination, and also forbade t lie ordination of 
any schismatical bishop. The orthodox bishops cn- 
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24. To this century also the Greeks and 
orientals refer the origin of the sect called 
Messalians and Euchites, and indeed clear 
traces of them first appear in the latter part 
of this century, though their principles were 
much more ancient, and were known before 
the Christian era in Syria, Egypt, and 
ol her countries of the East. These persons, 
who lived secluded from intercourse with 
the world in the manner of monks, derived 
their name from their incessant prayers; 
for they believed that an evil demon na- 
turally dwells in the mind of every man, 
which can be expelled no otherwise than by 
continual praying and singing, and that this 
demon being once expelled, the soul will 
return to God pure, and be again united to 
the divine essence of which it is a portion. 
To this leading principle they added, as may 
readily be supposed, many other strange 
notions closely allied to the sentiments of 
the Munich teans, and drawn from the same 
source from which the Man 'tollmans derived 
their doctrines, namely, the oriental philo- 
sophy. 2 In short, the Euchites were a sort 


tored a complaint against him before tho emperor, who 
banished him at an advanced ago into Scythia. This 
occasioned Ids going among the Goths, and converting 
many of that nation to Christianity. Ho erected mo- 
nasteries among them, recommended the monastic life, 
ordained bishops, and died before tho general persecu- 
tion by Athanaric. Audieus held a few errors. He l>e- 
lieved that God possessed not a perfect human body, hut 
a human shape, and of course tho form of human limbs ; 
and that the fashion of the human body was copied 
from the divine shape, to which tho Scriptural term, 
image of God, is to be referred. In regard to their wor- 
ship his followers were strict separatists, ami would not 
worship at all with those Christians who were of an 
irreligious life, or who held church communion with 
the irreligious. Nay, they discarded tho name o( 
Christians for that of Audians, because many of them 
had abused the namo of Christians in order to secure 
their safety. In regard to the feast of Easter, they w ere 
Quartodociinarians — that they kept tills festival at 
the time the Jews did, and defended the practice by 
appealing to tho Apostolical Constitutions. They held 
apocryphal hooks, and had their own system of church 
discipline. In general it may be said they were rather 
fanatics than proper heretics. — Schl. 

2 Epiphanius, Hares. Ixxx. p 1007; Theodoret, 
H aret . Fa fail. lib. iv. cap. x.; Timotheus Presbyter, 
De Ileceptione Hareticor in Cotelier’s Mono men (a 
F.ccles. Gra'ca, tom. iii. p. 403, kc.\ Tollius, Insignia 
Ifineris Ttalici , p. 1 10, &c.; Asseman, liillioth. Orien- 
tal. Vatic., tom. i. p. 128, tom. iii. pt ii. p. 172, kc. and 
others [in particular Waleh, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iii. 
pages 481— 530. The names Messalians and Euchites 
signify prayers or praying brethren. The first is Syriac 
[or Aramaic, Ezra, vi.10. — Mur.] and tho latter is 
Greek [Ev^trai or Ev^ijrai, from oratio. See 

Suicer, Theta ur. Kcclet. tom. i. p. 1285, kc. and Theo- 
doret, Hist. F.ccles. iv. cap. ii. — Mur.] They were also 
called Enthusiasts, because they pretended to be in- 
spired and to hold converse with the Holy Spirit; 
Choreutse ( \optvTa\ , dancers) from the motion of their 
bodies which they commonly used ; the Spiritual (new 
fiaTiKoi) which was the name they gave to themselves ; 
also Lampctians, Adelphians, and Marcianists, from 
certain of their leaders. There were both pagan and 
Christian Messalians. The former acknowledged in- 
deed a plurality of gods, though they worshipped but 
one whom they called o novroKpaTtop, the Almighty. 
These were more ancient than the Christians, built 
houses for worship similar to the Christian churches, 
and assembled morning and evening with torches and 
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of mystics, who, according to the oriental 
notion, imagined that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil, and 
who laboured to expedite the return of the 
former to God by contemplation and prayer. 
This sect drew over many to its ranks by 
its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it through all the subse- 
quent centuries; yet it should be remem- 
bered that the names Messalians and 
Euchites were used with great latitude 
among the Greeks and the orientals, and 
were applied to all who endeavoured to 
raise the soul to God, by recalling it from 
all influence of the senses, though those per- 
sons often differed very materially in tneir 
religious opinions. 

25. Towards the close of this century 
Arabia and the adjacent countries were 
disturbed by two opposite sects, the Anti- 
dico-Marianites and the Collyridians. The 
former contended that the Virgin Mary did 
not remain always a virgin, but that she 
had intercourse with her husband, Joseph, 
after the birth of our Saviour. The latter, 

candles, and employed their time in praising God; 
whenco they were called Euphemites. The Christian 
Messalians were so named from the coincidence of their 
practice with that of the pagans ; they seem to be the 
offspring of monkish enthusiasm, and to have first ap- 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to have spread into 
Syria, but their origin cannot be traced with more par- 
ticularity. Their religious theory was founded on an 
impure mysticism, like to what is common to nearly 
all fanatical persons and communities, and which ori- 
ginated, like the system of Manes, from the principles 
of the oriental philosophy. Yet the Messalians. like 
all enthusiasts, appear to have relied more upon spirits, 
apparitions, and revelations, than upon the oriental 
system of metaphysics. Their principles did not ne- 
cessarily lead to vicious conduct, yet they might afford 
occasion for it. And in fact there were among them 
many improper persons, whom idleness and spiritual 
pride led into gross offences. And there were not 
wanting among them real villains, who abused the 
mystical stupidity of others to subserve their own 
wicked purposes.— Schl. 


KY IV. [Paht ii. 

whom tho ladies especially favoured, went 
to the opposite extreme; they worshipped 
St. Mary as a goddess, and thought she 
ought to be honoured and appeased with 
libations, sacrifices, and offerings of cakes 
[xoXXusfdeg, in Latin collyridae .]* The 
more obscure and unimportant sects I pass 
without notice. 


J See Epiphariius, Hares . lxxviii. Ixxix. pages 1 
and 1057. [Among the moderns, Walch, Hist, tier 
Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 577. Ac. Walch makes mention 
(ubi supra , p. 508) of one Bonosus, concerning whom he 
also published a dissertation at Gottingen, 1754, De 
lionnxo hart tiro. This Bonosus was probably bishop of 
Sardica in Illyricum near the end of this century. lie 
was accused of maintaining that Mary did not always 
remain a virgin, but bore several children. And this 
charge seems not to have been a false one. But whether 
Bonosus denied also the divinity of Christ, and taught 
that he was the Son of God only by adoption, is very 
dubious. Yet so much is certain, that in the fifth and 
sixth centuries there were opposers of the doctrine of 
the Trinity and of the divinity of Christ, who in France 
and Spain were known by the name of Bonosians. Still 
it is uncertain whether they derived the name from this 
or from some other Bonosus. The reader may consult 
Ittig's Supplement-urn Operum dementis Alexand. where 
in the annexed Far ciculus, Ohser. MisceUa rn ad Hist. 
Etxles. p. 242, there is an Essay, De Hares! Bonosi. 
The Collyridianae (for Epiphanius makes them all fe- 
males) were women who carried their respect for the 
mother of Jesus so high that tiicy were justly charged 
by the orthodox fathers with superstition and idolatry. 
They came from Thrace and the yet more distant re- 
gions of Scythia into Arabia. It was their practice to 
dress out a car or a square throne ( tcepucov ), spread over 
it a linen cloth, and on a clear day once a year place 
on it during the day a loaf of bread or a cakc(xoAAvpi? j, 
which they ottered to the virgin Mary. Moshcim (in 
his Lectures) considered them as a set of simple persons 
who had considerable heathenism about them, and sup- 
posed this offering of a eake was derived from paganism. 
While they were mere pagans they were accustomed to 
bake and present to the goddess Venus or Astarte (the 
moon) certain cakes which were called collyrides ; and 
when they became Christians they thought this honour 
might now be best shown to Mary. The historian had 
in his eye perhaps a passage in Jeremiah (viii.^g),wber* 
the prophet speaks of such a sort of worship; and in 
general it is well known that the offering of cakes in 
the pagan worship was a customary thing. See Walch, 
nli supra, p. 625, &c. ; and Tillemont, Memnres a 
l' Hist. E tries. tome xii. p. 83.— Sc hi. 
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CENTURY FIFTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 


TUE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. To understand the causes of events 
affecting the condition of Christians in this 
century, it is necessary to keep in view a 
portion of the civil history of the period. 
We shall therefore first observe concisely 
that the Roman empire at the commence- 
ment of this century was divided into two 
parts, one of which embraced the eastern 
and the other the western provinces. Ar- 
cadius the emperor of the East, resided at 
Constantinople. Ilonorius, wl\o. governed 
the West, lived at Ravenna \A Italy. The 
latter, distinguished by nothing but the 
mildness of his disposition, neglected the 
affairs of the empire. Hence first the Goths 
laid waste Italy several times, and plun- 
dered Rome in i\ distressing manner; and 
this first defeat of the Rowans in the West 
was followed by others still more grievous 
under the succeeding emperors, for the j 
ferocious and warlike people of Germany 
iverran those fairest provinces of Europe, | 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set up new 
.kingdoms in them. At last the Heruli, in 
the year 476, under Odoacer their chief, 
luiving vanquished Romulus Augustus, who 
is commonly called Augustulus, overturned 
the empire of the West, and brought Italy 
under their subjection. Sixteen years after, 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths inhabit- 
ing Illyricum, invaded these unwelcome 
intruders by the authority of the Greek 
emperor, and vanquished them; in conse- 
quence of which, the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths was established in Italy in the year 
493, and continued with various fortune 
till the year 552. 1 Ihe j^ ew kings of the 
West professed to respect the authority of 
the emperors resident at Constantinople, 
whom they acknowledged as sovereigns over 

1 For a fuller account, see the Abb6 de Bos, Hist. 
Critique de la Monarchie Fraiif. tome i. p. 558, Ac. *, 
and Mascov’s History of the Germans, written in Ger- 
man. [Also Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Homan 
Empire, chap.xxix — xxxi. xxxiii. — 


them; but in reality they were quite inde- 
pendent, especially Theodoric in Italy, a 
man of distinguished abilities, and they 
left nothing to the emperors but the shadow 
of .supremacy.* 

2. Amidst these wars and the dreadful 
calamities they produced, the cause of 
Christianity suffered much. Yet the Chris- 
tian emperors, especially those of the East, 
continued their efforts to extirpate what re- 
mained of the ancient idolatry. In parti- 
cular, Theodosius the younger [a.d. 408 — 
450] has left us striking proofs of his zeal 
in this matter; for we have still extant va- 
rious laws of his requiring the idolatrous 
temples to bo utterly destroyed, or to be 
dedicated to Christ and the saints, abroga- 
ting the pagan ceremonies and rites, and 
excluding the adherents of paganism from 
all public offices. 3 In the western parts 
alone the efforts of this kind were somewhat 
less, and we therefore find the Saturnalia, 
the Lupcrcalia, the gladiatorial shows, ami 
other idolatrous customs observed with im- 
punity both at Rome and in the provinces, 
and men of the highest rank and authority 
publicly professing the religion of their an- 
cestors. * But by degrees this liberty was 

8 Du Fresne, Dins, xxiii. ad Hist, Ludovici Sanct. p. 
280; Muratori, Antiq. Hal. tom. ii. pag. 578, 832 ; and 
Annul. Italia i Giannone, Hist, de Naples, tome i. p. 
207 ; Cochlaeus, Vita Theod. Ostrog. regis, with the 
observations of Peringskibld Stockholm, 1600, i to. 

3 See Codex Theodos. tom. vi. pages 327, 331, Ac. 

4 See Macrobius, Saturnalia, in particular, lib. ii. p. 
100, ed. Gronovii ; Maflfei, Delli Amfiteatri , lib. i. pages 
56, 57; Pierre lo Brun, Hist . Crit. des Pratiques Sn- 
perxti tie uses, tome i. p. 237, and others; but especially 
Montfaucon, Diss. de Mori bus temmre Theodosii M. et 
Arcadii ex Chrysostomo , which is found in Latin in the 
Opp. Chrysostorni, tom. xi. and in French, in the Me- 
moires de l' Acad, des Inscript, tome xx. p. 107, Ac. 
[The pagans traced the calamities of the empire to the 
prevalence of Christianity. Therefore in the year 408, 
at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsayers, idolatrous 
saoriiices were again established at Home, in order to 
procure success against Alaric ; and the existing bishop 
innocentius, who was apprised of the measure, allowed 
it to take place, if we may believe Zoslmus, on condition 
that the sacrifices should be offered without noise. See 
Zosimus, lib. v. cap. xli. To confute this accusation 
of the populace against Christianity, was the design of 
Augustine’s work, De Cioitate Dei, addressed to Mar- 
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confined to narrower limits, and those spec- 
tacles which were most inconsistent with 
the sanctity of the Christian religion were 
everywhere suppressed. 1 

3. The limits of the Christian church 
were extended both in the East and in the 
West among the people addicted to idolatry. 
In the East the inhabitants of the two 
mountains, Libanus and Antilibanus, being 
extremely annoyed by wild beasts sought 
aid against them from the famous Symeon 
Stylites, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. Symeon told them that 
their only remedy was to forsake their an- 
cient superstitions and embrace Chris- 
tianity. These mountaineers obeyed the 
counsel of the holy man, and having become 
Christians they saw the wild beasts flee 
from their country, if writers tell us the 
truth. The same Symeon by his influence 
(for I doubt the existence of any miracle) 
caused a part of the Arabians to adopt the 
Christian worship. 2 In the island of Crete 
a considerable number of Jews, finding that 

f they had been basely imposed upon by one 
Moses of Crete, who pretended to be the 
Messiah, voluntarily embracedChristianity.* 

4. The German nations who rent in 
pieces the western Roman empire were 

1 Near the close of the century, Anastasius in the 
East prohibited the combats with wild beasts and the 
other shows. See Asseman, liiblioth. Oriental. Cle- 
ment. Critic* tom. i. pages *208, 272. [See also Beugnot, 
Hist, de la destruction du Paganisrne cn Occident , vol. 
ii. the whole of the 1 2th book. — /?. 

2 Asseman, liiblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic, torn, 
i. p. 240, A'C. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. [where 
the account briefly is, that in the time of Theodosius 
the younger an impostor arose called Moses CretensFs. 
He protended to be p second Moses sent to deliver the 

I Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the 
sea and give them a safe passage through it. They 
assembled together with t^eft wives and children, and 

I followed him to a promontory. IJe there commanded 
them to cast themselves into the sea. Many of them 
obeyed and perished in the waters, and niany were 
taken up and saved by fishermen. Upon this the de- 
luded Jews would have torn the impostor to pieces, but 
he escaped and was seen no more. In the ulang of 
Minorca also many persons abandoned Judaism. Yet 
their conversion does no great honour to the Chris- 
tians : for it was in consequence of great violence done 
to the Jews, of levelling their synagogue with the 
ground, and taking away their sacred books. See the 
account of their conversion by the bishop of tho Balea- 
rean islands, Severus, Epist. Encycl. de Judaorum in 
hac insula Conner sirme et de Miraculis ibidem fact is* 
published from a MS. in the Vatican library by Baro- 
nius, in his Annales a.d. 418, and abridged by Fleury, 
l list, de 1' Eglise, liv. xxiv. Yet it is certain that the 
Jews even in that age often imposed on the Christians, 
by pretending to have favourable views of Christianity. 
This appears from the Codex Theodos. lib. xvi. tit. viii. 
leg. xxiii. ; and Socrates ( Hist. Ecclet. lib. iii. cap. 
xvii ) mentions a Jew who with baptism received a 
considerable sum of money successively from the or- 
thodox, from the Arians, and from the Macedonians, 
and finally applying to the Novatians for baptism, was 
detected by the miracle of the disappearance of the 
water from the font. Although this miracle may be 
doubted and tho impostor may have been detected by 
an artifice ot the Novatian bishop, yet it appears from 
the story that what is practised by many Jews at the 
present day is no new thinir. — Srht. 


[ either Christians before that event, as the 
t Goths and others, or they embraced Chris- 
! tianity after establishing their kingdoms, in 
order to reign more securely among the 
Christians. But at what time and by whose 
instrumentality the Vandals, the Suevi, the 
Alans, and others became Christians, is 
still uncertain and is likely to remain so. 
As to the Burgundians who dwelt along the 
Rhine, and thence passed into Gaul, it ap- 
pears from Socrates 4 that they voluntarily 
became Christians near the commencement 
of the century. Tlieir motive to this step 
was the hope that Christ, or the God of the 
Romans, who they were informed was im- 
mensely powerful, would protect them from 
t he incursions and the ravages of the Iluns. 
They afterwards [about a.d. 450] joined 
the Arian party, to which also the Vandals, 
Suevi, and Goths, were addicted. All 
these warlike nations measured the excel- 
lence of a religion by the military successes 
of its adherents, and esteemed that as the 
best religion, the professors of which were 
most victorious over their enemies. While 
therefore they saw the Romans possessing a 
greater empire than other nations, they 
viewed Christ, the God of the Romans, as 
the most worthy of their homage. 

5. It was this motive which produced 
the conversion of Clovis [Chlodovoeus, 
Illudovieus, Ludovieus] 6 or Lewis, king of 
the Salii, a tribe of the Franks, who con- 
quered a large part of Gaul and there 
founded the kingdom of the Franks, which 
he endeavoured to extend over all the Gal- 
lic provinces; a valiant prince, but cruel, 
barbarous, selfish, and haughty. For in 
the year 496, in a battle with the Aleman ui 
at Tolbiacum, 6 when his situation was al- 
most desperate, he implored the aid of 
Christ, whom his wife Clotildis [or Clot ilia], 
a Christian, and daughter of the king of the 
Burgundians, had long recommended to him 
in vain; and he made a vow that he would 
worship Christ as his God, provided he ob- 
tained the victory. Having been victorious 
he fulfilled his promise, and in the close of 
that year was baptized at Rheims. 7 Some 

< Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. [They applied to a 
bishop in Gaul, who directed them to fast seven days, 
and baptised them on the eighth. Sernler (in his Hi t. 
Eccles. Selecta Capita, tom. i. p. 203) supposes this 
event took place about the year 41ft. And according to 
the Chronicon of Prosper, it was in this year that the 
Burgundians took possession of a part of Gaul on the 
Rhine, with the consent of the Romans and their con- 
federates, having promised to embrace Christianity. — 
Schl. 

s See Milman’s Gibbon, vol. vi. page 293. — R. 

6 Tolbiacum is thought to be the present Zuipick, 
which is about twelve miles from Cologne. — Mad. 

7 See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor. lib. il. cap. 
xxx. xxxl. Henry Count de Bunau, Hist. Imperii 
li omano- Germanici, tom, i. p. 588, &c. Abb£ de Bos, 
Hi' t. Crit. dr hr Monarchic Franc, tome )i. p. 340. H •• 
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thousands of Franks followed the example 
of their king. It has been supposed that 
besides the exhortations of his wife the ex- 
pectation of an extension of his dominions 
contributed to induce him to renounce 
idolatry for Christianity ; and it is certain 
that his professing Christianity was very 
subservient to the establishment and en- 
largement of his kingdom. The miracles 
reported on this occasion are unworthy of 
credit; in particular, that which is the most 
astounding of them all, the descent of a 
dove from heaven with a phial full of oil at 
the baptism of Clovis, is either a fiction or 
as I think more probable, a deception 
craftily contrived for the occasion; 1 for 
such pious frauds were much resorted to 
in that age both in Gaul and Spain, in order 
to captivate more readily the minds of the 
barbaroife nations. It is said that the con- 
version of Clovis gave rise to the custom of 
addressing the French monarehs with the 
titles of Most Christian Majesty, and Eldest 
Son of the Church ;‘ J for the kings of the 
other barbarous nations which occupied the 
Roman provinces were still addicted to idol- 
atry, or involved in the errors of Arianism. 

G. Coelestine, bishop of Rome, first sent 
into Ireland to spread Christianity among 
the barbarians of that island Palladios, 
whose labours were not crowned with much 
success. After his death Cudestinc sent 
to Ireland, in the year 432, Succathus, a 
Scotchman, whoso name he changed to Pa- 


[and Walch, Dist, de Clodomeo M.ex ration'dms politicis 
Chriditiuo , Jena, 1751, — Sc hi. [Clovis once hearing a 
•athetic discourse on the sufferings of Christ exclaimed, 

• Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injurias 
jus viudicassem ;” Had I been there with my Franks, 
l would have avenged his wrongs. See Frcdegarius, 
E pi tom. cap. xxi.; Aimoin, lib. i. cap. xvi.; and Chro- 
uifum S. Dionysii , lib. i. cap. xx. — Mur. 

1 Against this miracle of the phial, Chifletco nposed 
his book De Ampulla like mend , Antw. 1051, fol. The 
reality of the miracle is defended, among many others, 
>y the Abbe Vertot, Memoires de l' Academic des la- 
script. tome iv. p. 350, Ac. After considering all the 
circumstances, l dare not call the fact in question Hut 
l suppose St. Remigius, in order to coniirm the waver- 
ing mind of the barbarous and savage king, artfully 
contrived to have a dove let down iron* the roof of the 
church locating a phial of oil at the time of the king’s 
oaptisni. Similar miracles ocour in the monuments of 
this age. [The possibility of the event is made con- 
ceivable in this way. Yet there still remain weighty 
historical objections to the reality of the fact. The 
dory rests solely on tli : authority of Hincmar, a writer 
who lived throe hundred years after the time. Avitus, 
Vnastasius, and even Gregory of Tours, and Fredega- 
rius, are wholly silent on the subject. Besides, Ilinc- 
mar's narrative contains the improbable circumstance, 
that the clergy who should have brought the oil that 
was wanting, could not get near the font on account 
of the pressure of the crowd ; but as anointing with oil 
was then practised at every person’s baptism, it is im- 
probable that on so solemn an occasion as this, due 
preparation for this part of the service would have been 
neglected. — Schl, 

2 See Daniel's and the Abb6 de Camp’s Dm. de 
Tit ale Reg is Christ ianisnmi , in the Journal des Sea- 
nans for the year 1720, pages 243, 404—448, 53(5. Me- 
moires de V Acad, des Inscriptions , tome xx. p. 4G6, Ac 


tricius [Patrick], a man of vigour, and as 
appears from the event not unfit for such 
an undertaking. He was far more success- 
ful in his attacks upon idolatry, and having 
converted many of the Irish to Christianity, 
in the year 47*2 he established at Armagh 
the see of an archbishop of Ireland. 3 Hence 
St. Patrick, although there were some 
Christians in Ireland before his arrival, has 
been justly called the Apostle of Ireland 
and the father of the Irish church, and he 
is held in high veneration to this day. 

7. The causes which induced all these 
pagan nations to abandon the religion of 
their ancestors and profess Christiani ty may 
be gathered from what has been already 
said. He must lack discernment who can 
deny that the labours, the perils, and the 
zeal of great and excellent men dispelled 


s See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii. Martii, 617, 
tom. iii. Februar. pag. 131, 171), Ac.; James Ware’s, 
Hibernia Sacra, y>. 1, Ac.; Dublin, 1717, fol. The same 
Ware published the Opmcula Sti Patricii with notes, 
London, 1G50, 8vo. The synods held by St. Patrick 
are given by Wilkins, Concilia Magnus licit, el Hiber- 
nia?, tom. i. p. 2, Ac. [and thence republished in llar- 
duin’s Concilia, tom. i. p. 171)0, Ac.] Concerning the 
famous cave called the purgatory of 8t. Patrick, see 
Peter 1(5 iirun, Hist. Crit. des Pratiques Superstit. tome 
iv. p. 34, Ac. [A full account of St. Patrick and his 
labours in Ireland is given by archbishop Ussher, Eccle- 
siar. Ilritannicar. Vrimordia , cap. xvii. p. 815, Ac. — 
Mur. [Rapin, in bis History oj England ( vol. i. 
book ii. ) remarks, that there were three ratrieii or 
Patricks. 1. The elder, who died in the year 441* 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Glastonbury. 2. The 
great, who died in 41)3, after governing the Irish church 
for sixty years ; he is the one mentioned by Mosheim. 
3. The younger, who was a nephew of Patrick the 
Great and survived his uncle some years. — Schl 
[Mosheim, following Ussher, asserts that Patrick was 
a Scotchman. More recent and trustworthy authorities 
incline to the belief that he was from ancient Britany 
in Gaul, and a native of Boulogne. lie was first carried 
as a captive to Ireland, where ho was sold as a Have; 
and after a residence of from four to six years, he suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape to Gaul. He then became 
acquainted with the bishop of Auxerre and the cele- 
brated Martin of Tours, and is said to have spent some 
time in the famous monastery of I^erius in the south of 
France. Romanist historians assure us that he went 
thence to Rome, where he was ordained a bishop by 
Pope Coalestino ; but it has been satisfactorily shown 
by Mr, Petrie ( Trans-. Royal Irish Acad. vol. xviii. p. 
108, Ac.) that these statements are incorrect, and that 
Patrick never was at Romo. In 432 he returned to 
Ireland and had great success in planting the Gospel 
there, where he died about the year 492. It must bo 
added, however, that great uncertainty rests upon the 
chronology of his life ; even his very existence has been 
plausibly denied ; and judicious critics are disposed to 
believe that what is related of the one Patrick really 
belongs to t wo, if not to the three, of tho same name 
mentioned by Schlegel in the previous part of this note. 
Some of his writings are still extant; they were for 
the first time collected and published by Sir James 
Ware, as seated above by Mosheim, in 1G>G. They are 
all to be found in the 10th volume of Gallandius, Rib- 
hot heca Pet. Pat. Ven. 1704-81, and they have been 
recently re-edited by 8. L. Villanueva, S. Patricii Iber - 
riorum Apostoli Opuscula et Eragnvmta, Seholiis illus- 
trate t, Dub. 1836, 8 vo. A full account of the famous 
purgatory of St. Patrick in the County of Donegal, and 
of the superstitious observances of the pilgrims who 
resorted thither, may be seen in Richardson’s Folly qf 
Pilgrimages in Ireland, especially qf that to St, cat- 
rink's Purgatory , Dub, 1727, 12mo, and Wright's SI, 
Patrick's Purgatory, Ac. Lond. 1844. — R, 



the clouds of darkness from the minds of 
many; and on the other hand he must be 
shortsighted, and not well versed in the 
history of this century, who is unable to 
see that the fear of the vengeance of man, 
tkchopeof temporal advantage and honours, 
and the desire of obtaining aid from Chris- 
tians against ^heir enemies, were prevalent 
motives with many to abandon their rjods. 
How much influence miracles may have 
had it is difficult to say; for I can easily 
believe that God was sometimes present 
with those pious and good men who endea- 
voured to instil the principles of true reli- 
gion into the minds of barbarous nations; 1 
and yet it is certain that the greater part of 
the prodigies of this age are very suspi- 
i cious. The greater the simplicity and cre- 
dulity of the multitude the more audacious 
would be the crafty in playing off their 
j impostures ;* nor could the more discerning 
I expose their cunning artifices with safety to 
! their own lives and worldly comfort. 8 It 
; is commonly the case, that when great dan- 
ger attends the avowal of the truth then the 
prudent keep silence, the multitude believe 
, without reason, and the fabricators of im- 
position triumph. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CALAMITIES OP TI\E CIIUHCII. 

I . It has been already observed that the 
Goths, the Ileruli, the Franks, the lluns, 

! the Vandals, and other fierce and warlike 
nations, who were for the most part pagans, 
had invaded and miserably rent asunder the 
Roman empire. During these commotions 
| the Christians at first suffered extremely. 
These nations were, it is true, more anxious 
for plunder and dominion than for the pro- 
pagation of the false religions of their an- 
cestors, and therefore did not form any set 
purpose to exterminate Christianity; yet 
the worshippers of idols, who still existed 
everywhere scattered over the empire, ne- 
glected no means to inflame the barbarians 
j with hatred against the Christians, hoping 
I by their means to regain their former liberty, 
j Their expectations were disappointed, for 
. the greatest part of the barbarians soon be- 
' came Christians themselves ; yet the fol- 

| l There is a remarkable passage concerning the 
miracles of this century in th,e Theophrastus seu de 
Immortalitate Animce, of the acute JEueas Gazceus, p. 
78, ed. Barthii. Some of these miracles, he tells us, he 
himself ha i witnessed, pages 80, 81. 

2 The Benedictine monks speak out freely on this 
subject, in the Hist. Litter, de ta France , tome ii. page 
33. It is a fine saying of Livy, Histor. lib. xxiv. cap. 
x. sec. vi.; “Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt qute quo 

i magis credebant simplices ac religiosi homines, eo 
| plura nuntittbantur.'* 

3 Sulpitius 8everus, Dial. i. p. 438; Ed. i. p. 457; 

' Dial. iii. cap ii. p. 4B7. 


lowers of Christ had everywhere first to 
undergo great calamities. 

2 > The friends of the old religion, in order 
to excite in the people greater hatred 
against the Christians while the public ca- 
lamities were daily increasing, renewed the 
obsolete complaint of their ancestors — that 
all things went well before Christ came, 
that since he had been everywhere em- 
braced, the neglected and despised gods had 
sent forth evils of every kind upon the 
world. This weak attack was repulsed by 
Augustine in his book, On the City of God, 
a copious and erudite work. lie also 
prompted Orosius to write his History, in 
order to show that the same “and .even 
greater calamities and plagues afflicted man- 
kind before the Christian religion was pub- 
lished to the world. In Gaul the .calamities 
of the times drove many to sueli ifoadness 
that they wholly excluded God from the 
government of the world, and denied his 
providence over human affairs. These were 
vigorously assailed by Salvian in his book, 
On the government of God . 

3. But the persecutions of the Christians 
deserve to be more particularly noticed. In 
Gaul and the neighbouring provinces the 
Goths and Vandals, who at first trampled 
under foot all rights, human and divine, are 
reported to have laid violent hands on in- 
numerable Christians. In Britain, after 
the fall of the Roman power in that coun- 
try, the inhabitants were miserably harassed 
by the neighbourimr Piets and Scots, who 
were barbarians. Having therefore suffered 
various calamities, in the year 44£* they 
chose Vortigcrn for their king, and finding 
his forces inadequate to repel the assaults 
of the enemy, in the year 449 he called 
the Anglo-Saxons from Germany to his aid. 
But they, landing with their troops in Bri- 
tain, produced far greater evils to the inha- 
bitants than they endured before ; for these 
Saxons endeavoured to subdue the people 
whom they came to assist, and to bring the 
whole country into subjection to their own 
power. This produced an obstinate and 
bloody war between the Britons and the 
Saxons, which continued with various for- 
tune during one hundred and thirty years, 
till the Britons were compelled to yield to 
the Anglo-Saxons and take refuge in Ba- 
tavia and Cambria [the modern Holland 
and Wales]. During these conflicts the 
condition of the British church was deplor- 
able ; for the Anglo- Saxons, who worshipped 
exclusively the gods of their ancestors, al- 
most wholly prostrated it, afcd put a multi- 
tude of Christians to a cruel death. 4 


* See Bede and Gildas among the ancients, and 
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4. In Persia the Christians suffered 
grievously in consequence of the rash zeal 
of Abdas, bishop of Suza, who demolished 
the Pyrseum, a temple dedicated to fire ; 
for being commanded by the king, Isde- 
gcrdes, to rebuild it, he refused to comply, 
for which he was put to death in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians 
were levelled to the ground. Yet this con- 
flict seems to have been of short duration. 
Afterwards, Yararanes, the son of Isde- 
gerdes, in the year 421, attacked the Chris- 
tians with greater cruelty, being urged to 
it partly by the instigation of the Magi and 
partly by 4is hatred of the Romans, with 
whom he was engaged in war. For as often 
as the Persians and Romans waged war 
with each other the Christians resident in 
Persia were exposed to the rage of their 
mo n arch s*, because they were suspected, and 
perhaps not without reason, of being fa- 
vourably disposed towards the Romans, and 
disposed to betray their country to them. 1 
A vast number of Christians perished under 
various exquisite tortures during this perse- 
cution ; 2 but their tranquillity was restored 
when peace returned between V ararancs and 


the Romans, in the year 427. 8 The Jews 
also who were opulent and in good credit in 
various parts of the East, harassed and op- 
pressed the Christians in every way possible. 4 
None of them was more troublesome and 
overbearing than Gamaliel, their patriarch, 
who possessed vast power among the Jews, 
and whom therefore Theodosius Junior re- 
strained by a special edict in the year 415.® 
5 . So far as can be learned at this day, 
no one ventured to write books against 
Christianity and its adherents during the 
fifth century, unless perhaps the Histories 
of Olympiodorus 6 and of Zosimus 7 are to 
be considered of this character, the latter 
of whom is uniformly sarcastic and unjustly 
severe in his attacks on the Christians. 
Yet no one can entertain a doubt that the 
philosophers and rhetoricians who still kept 
up their schools in Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the 
minds of the youth, and laboured to instil 
into them at least some of the principles of 
the proscribed superstition. 8 The history 
of those times and the writings of several 
of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such 
clandestine machinations. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. Although the illiterate had access to 
every office both civil and ecclesiastical, yet 
most persons of any respectability were 
persuaded that the liberal arts and sciences 
were of great use to mankind. Hence 

among tho moderns, Usshcr, Britann. Ecclesiar. Prinut r. 
cap. xii. p. 415, &c. ; and Rapin, History (\f England, 
vol. i. b. ii. [Tho Saxons were not directly persecu- 
tors of the Christians, but only involved them in the 
common calamities of their slaughtered and oppressed 
countrymen. —Mur, 

1 Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxxlx. [where 
there Is a full account of the conduct of Abdas, and of 
the sufferings of the Christians during the persecu- 
tion. — Mur.] Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Abdas , 
Barbeyrac, De la Morale des Peres , page 320. [An 
account of the maimer in which Christianity obtained 
free toleration and an extensive spread in Persia at the 
commencement of this century, through the influence 
of Maruthus, a bishop of Mesopo^mia, who was twice 
an ambassador to the court of Persia, is given by So- 
crates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. viii ,—Mur. 

2 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. ii. pages 
182, 248. [See also Theodoret, ubi supra. The most 
distinguished sufferers in this persecution were Abdas, 
the bishop of Suza, Hormisdas, a Persian nobleman 
and son of a provincial governor, Benjamin a deacon, 
James who apostatized but repented, and Sevenes 
who possessed a thousand slaves. —Afar. 

3 8ocratcs, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xx. 


public schools 9 were flourishing m the 
larger cities as Constantinople, Rome, 
Marseilles, Edessa, Nisibis, 10 Carthage, 
Lyons, and Treves ; and masters competent 
to teach youth were maintained at tnc ex- 
pense of the emperors. Some of the bishops 
and monks also of this century, here and 
there, imparted to young men what learning 

■1 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiii. and xvi. ; 
and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 265, &c. 

ft In the Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262, &c. 

0 Photius, Biblioth. Cod. ixxx. p. 178. [Olympio- 
dorus was a native of Thebes in Egypt, a poet, a histo- 
rian, and an ambassador to the king of the Huns. 
He flourished about tho year 425, and wrote a History 
addressed to Theodosius Junior, and containing the 
Roman history, particularly of tho West, from a.d. 407 
to 425. The work is lost, except the copious extracts 
preserved by Photius, ubi supra.— Mur. 

7 Zosimus was a public officer in the reign of Theo- 
dosius Junior, and wrote a history in a neat Greek 
style. Tho flrst book gives a concise history ofRoman 
affairs from Augustus to Diocletian; the following 
books are a full Roman history down to a.d. 410. The 
best editions are by Cellarius, Jena, 1728, 8vo, and by 
Reitcmier, Lips. 1784, 8vo.— Mur. 

8 Zacharias Mitylen. De Opificio Dei , pages 165, 200, 
ed. Barthii. 

9 Tho history and progress of schools among Chris- 
tians. are the subject of an appropriate work by Geo. 
Gotti. Reufel, Helmst. 1743, 8 vo.—Schl. 

10 The schools at Edessa and Nisibis ar noticed by 

Valesius on Theodore Lector’s Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. p. 
164, b. — Schl. „ 
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tln*.y possessed; 1 yet the wretchedness of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, 
and the paucity of great geniuses, prevented 
either the church or the state from reaping 
such advantages from these efforts as were 
hoped for by those who encouraged them. 

2. In the western provinces, especially in 
Gaul, there were several men of learning 
who might have served as patterns for others 
to follow. Such among others were Ma- 
crobius, Salvian, Vincentius of Lerina, 
Ennodius, Sidoni us Apollinaris, Claudianus 
Mamertus, and Dracontius, who as writers 
were not indeed equal to the ancient Latin 
authors, yet not altogether inelegant, and 
who devoted themselves to the study of an- 
tiquities and other branches of learning. 
But the barbarians who laid waste or took 
possession of the Roman provinces choked 
these surviving plants of a better age; for 
all these nations considered arms and mili- 
tary courage as the only source of glory and 
virtue, and therefore despised learning and 
the arts. Hence, wherever they planted 
themselves, there barbarism insensibly 
sprang up and flourished, and the pursuit 
of learning was abandoned exclusively to 
the priests and monks. And these, sur- 
rounded by bad examples and living in the 
midst of wars and perils, gradually lost all 
relish for solid learning and renown, and 
substituted in place of it a sickly spectre 
and an empty shadow of erudition. I n their 
schools the boys and youth were taught the 
seven liberal arts, 2 which being comprised 
in a few precepts, and those very dry and 
jejune, as appears from the treatises of Au- 
gustine upon them, were rather calculated 
to burden the memory than to strengthen 
the judgment and improve the intellectual 
powers. In the close of this century there- 
fore learning was almost extinct, and only 
a faint shadow of it remained. 

3. Those who thought it expedient to 
study philosophy — and there were but few 
who thought so — did not in this age commit 
themselves to the guidance of Aristotle. He 
was regarded as too austere a master, and 
one who carried men along a thorny path. 3 
Perhaps more would have relished him had 
they been able to read and understand him. 
But the system of Plato had Tor several ages 
been better known, and was supposed to be 

not only less difficult of comprehension but 
more in accordance with the principles of 
religion. Besides, the principal works of 
Plato were then extant in the Latin trans- 
lations of Yictorinus ; 4 therefore such among 
the Latins as had a taste for philosophical 
inquiries contented themselves with the de- 
cisions of Plato, as will appear to any one 
who shall only read Sidonius Apollinaris. 6 

4. The state of learning among the Greeks 
and the people of the East, both as respects 
elegant literature and the severer sciences, 
was a little better, so that among them may 
be found a larger number of writers who ex- 
hibit some marks of genius and erudition. . 
Those who prosecuted the science of juris- 
prudence resorted much to Bcrytus in Lffite- 
nicia, where was a celebrated law school,' 5 
and to Alexandria. 7 The students in physic 
and chemistry resorted also to Alexandria. 
The teachers of eloquence, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and the other arts, opened schools 
almost everywhere, and yet the teachers at 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, 
were supposed to excel the others in learn- 
ing and in the art of education. 8 

5. The sect of the younger Platonists 
sustained itself and its philosophy at Athens, 
at Alexandria, and in Syria, with no small 
share of its ancient dignity and reputation. 
Olympiodorus, 9 Hero, 10 and other men of 
high renown, adorned the school of Alex- 
andria. At Athens, Plutarch 11 and his 

4 See Augustine, Confessiones , lib. i. cap. ii. sec. i. 
Opp. tom. i. pages 105, 10G. 

5 See his EpistoheWb. iv. ep. iii. xi. and lib. Ix. ep. 

ix. and others. ^ 

6 See Has.eus, Dfi Acadmia J urcconmltorum llcry- 
temi-i and Zacharias Mitylen. De Opificio Dei , p. Hi t. 

7 Zacharias Mitylcn. De Opificio Dei, p. 179. [Among j 
the moderns may be consulted Schmidt’s Preface to 
Uypcrius, DeSchola AU xivndrimi Cateehetica, Helrmt. 
1704, 8vo.; Dodwcll ad fragmentum Philippi Sldetce; 

! at the end of his Dissert, on Irena: us ; Thomassin, De 
Disci pi, Eccles. tom j. p. 1, lib. ii. cap. x. p. 210, &c ; 
Michael is, Excrcit. de Schulte Alexandrines sic diette 
Catechetme origine, progresm , ct prcecipuis doctoribus ; 
in tom. Symbolar. Liter, liremens. p. 105, Ac. and 
Bingham, Antiq. Eccles. book lii. chap. x. see. 5.— Scht. 

[A few additional notices may be seen in Matter, Hist, de 

1‘ Ecole d' Alexandrie, vol. i. periods v. and vi. and 
especially in Guericke, De SchoUi Alex. Catechet. Ilalle, 
1824. The student will find in the American Biblical 
Repository for the year 1834 (vol. iv. of the series), a 
well-digested account of this famous school, of its seve- 
ral presidents and the religious doctrines taught in it, 
written by Prof. Emerson of Andover. — It. 

8 iEneas Gazaeus, in his Theophrastus , pages G, 7, 

1G, Ac. passim.; Zacharias Mltylen. ubi supra , pages 
164, 170, 217, Ac. and others. 

9 See Note fi above, p. 177. — Mur. 

10 Marinua, De k it a Proctt, cap. lx. p. 19, ed. Fabri- 
cii. [Hero was a preceptor of Procius, and is the 
second of the three of his name mentioned by Brucker 
m his Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 323. — Schl. 

1 i This Plutarch, in distinction from the elder Plu- 
tarch, who was more of an historian than a philosopher, 
is denominated Plutarchus Nuhtorii, or Plutarch the 
son of Nestorius. See concerning him Brucker, Hist. 
Crit. Philos , tom. ii. p. 312, &c.; Marinus, De Vita 

1 Procli , cap. xil. p. 27, and Suidaa, article Ptutar<du 

Nt sfnt if, |>. 133.- Scht. 

l On the diocesan and cloister schools in Africa, 
8pain, Italy, and Gaul, remarks are made by Thomasi- 
nus, De Disciplina Eccletite, tom. L pt. it. lib. ii. p. 21, 
&c .—Schl. 

* These comprised, 1st, the Trwium— namely, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic ; and 2d, the Quadrivium, or 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. See 
below, cent. xi. pt. il. chap. i. sec. 6, p. 353.— Mur. 

8 Passages from ancient writers in proof are collected 
by Launol, De vnria Aristotelis Fortuna in Academia 
, Puri si end. 
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successor, Syrianus, 1 with Theophrastus, 
procured for themselves fame and distinc- 
tion. From them Proclus received instruc- 
tion, became the chief of the Platonists of 
this century, and acquired for himself and 
for the species of wisdom which he professed 
so much celebrity among the Greeks, that 
he seems almost the second father of the 
system. 2 His disciples, Mar in us of Nea- 
polis, Ammonius the son of Ilermias, Isi- 
dorus, Darnascius, and others, followed 
eagerly in the footsteps of their instructor, 
and left many followers who copied their 
example. Yet the laws of the emperors and 
the continual advances of Christianity, gra- 
dually diminished very much the fame and 
the influence of these philosophers. 3 As 
there was a sufficient number now among 
the Christians who cultivated and were able 
to teach this species of learning so much 
confided in at that day, it nat urally followed 
t hat fewer persons than formerly frequented 
the schools of these heathen sages. 

G. But though the philosophy of Plato 
appeared to most persons more favourable 
to religion and better founded than that of 
Aristotle, yet the latter gradually emerged 
from its obscurity, and found its way into 
the hands of Christians. The Platonists 
themselves expounded some of the books of 
Aristotle in their schools, and particularly 
his Dialectics, which they recommended t o 
such of their pupils as were fond of dispu- 
tation. The Christians did the same in the 
schools in which they taught philosophy. 
This was the first step made by the Stagiritc 
towards that universal empire which he 
afterwards obtained. Another and a more 
active cause was found in the Origenian, 
Arian, Eutychian, Ncstorian, and Pelagian 
contests, which produced so much evil in the 
church during this century. Origen, as 
well known,’ was a Platonist. When there- 
fore he fell under public censure, many, that 
they might not be accounted his adherents, 
applied themselves to the study of Aristotle, 
between whom and Origen there had been 
little or no connexion. In the Ncstorian, 
Arian, and Eutychian controversies, both 
sides had recourse to the most subtile dis- 
tinctions, divisions, and sophisms, and with 
these they were supplied by the philosophy 
of Aristotle and not at ail by that of Plato, 
who never trained men to disputation. The 

Pelagian doctrine had great affinity with the 
opinions of Plato concerning God and the 
human soul. Many therefore ceased to be 
Platonists as soon as they perceived this 
fact, and suffered their names to be enrolled 
among the Peripatetics. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH AND 1T8 

TEACHERS. 

1 . From the operation of several causes 
the outward form of government in the 
church experienced some change. The 
power of the bishops, particularly of the 
higher orders, was sometimes augmented 
and sometimes diminished, according as 
times and circumstances altered; yet the 
caprice of the court and political considera- 
tions had more influence in this matter than 
any principles of ecclesiastical law. These 
changes however were of minor impor- 
tance. Of much more consequence was the 
vast increase of honour and power acquired 
by the bishops of New Rome or Constan- 
tinople, in opposition to (he most strenuous 
efforts of the bishop of ancient Rome. In 
the preceding century the council of Con- 
stantinople [a.d 381] had conferred on the 
bishop of New Rome the second rank among 
the highest bishops of the world, on account 
of the dignity and prerogatives of the city 
where he presided. The Constantinopolitan 
bishops (with the consent no doubt of the 
court) had likewise extended their jurisdic- 
tion over the provinces of [proconsular] 
Asia, Thrace, and Pontus. In this century, 
with the consent of the emperors, they not 
only acquired the additional province of 
eastern Illyricum but likewise a great ex- 
tension of their honours and prerogatives; 
for in the year 451 the council of Chalccdon, 
by their twenty-eighth canon, decreed that 
the bishop of New Rome ought to enjoy the 
same honours and prerogatives with the 
pontiff of ancient Rome, on account of the 
equal dignity and rank of the two cities; 4 
and by a formal act they confirmed his j uris- 
diction over the provinces which he claimed. 
Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and 
some other prelates, strenuously resisted 
this decree, but in vain ; for the Greek em- 
perors supported the cause of their own 
bishops. 5 Subsequently to this council the 

1 Concerning Syrianus, see Brucker, Hist* Or it. 
Philos . tom. ii. p. 315 ,— Schl. 

•2 Ilis life was written by Marinus, and was published 
with learned notes by Fabrieius, Ilamb. 1700, 4to. [See 
also Brucker, Hid. Crit. Philos . tom. ii. p. 318, &e. — 
Sc/il. 

3 See JEneas Gazceus, in his Theophrastus , pages 6, 
7, 8, 13, ed. Barthii. [Among the moderns, Brucker 
(Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 337) has treated of all 
these disciples of Proclus.— Schl. 

4 Yet it appears from the words of the canon that 
the bishop of Constantinople? though made equal in 
power and authority with the bishop of Rome, was to 
yield to him a precedence in rank or honour ; because 
New Rome took rank after her older sister, Sevrepap 
per eKuvrjP vndpxecp . — Mur. 

ft Le Quien, Orient Christ, tom. i. p. 80, & c. [See 
also Walch, Hist, der Kirchenvt.rsamm. p. 810 { and 
Hist, der Pdpste , p. 100. — Schl. [And Bower, Lives qf 
the Popes , vol. ii. pages 04 — 84, 4to. — Mur. 
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Constantinopolitan bishop began to contend 
fiercely for supremacy with the Roman 
bishop, and to encroach on the privileges of 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In 
particular, Acacius of Constantinople is 
said to have exceeded all bounds in his am- 
bitious projects. 1 2 

2. It was nearly at the same time that 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, or rather of 
jElia, attempted to withdraw himself and 
his church from thejurisdiction of the bishop 
of Caesarea, and affected to rank among the 
chief prelates of the Christian world. His 
designs were rendered plausible by the high 
veneration entertained for the church of 
Jerusalem, as being not only founded and 
governed by apostles, but a continuation of 
the primitive church of Jerusalem, and in a 
sense the mother of all other churches. 
Therefore Juvenal, the emperor Theodosius 
junior favouring his designs, not only as- 
sumed the rank of independent bishop of the 
three Palestines or that of a patriarch, but 
likewise wrested Phoenicia and Arabia from 
the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this 
produced a controversy between him and 
Maximus, bishop of Antioch, the council of 
Chalcedon settled the dispute by restoring 
Arabia and Phoenicia to the see of Antioch, 
and leaving Juvenal in possession of the 
three Palestines, 3 with the title and rank 
which he had assumed. 3 In this manner 
there were five principal bishops over the 
Christian world created in this century, and 
distinguished from others by the title of 
patriarchs. 4 The oriental writers mention 
a sixth, namely, the bishop of Seleuciaand 
Ctesiphon, to whom they say the bishop of 

J Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his 

i jurisdiction; 5 but they can bring no proof 
except the Arabic decrees of the Nicenc 
council, which are well known to have no 
authority. 

3. These patriarchs had great preroga- 
tives. To them belonged the consecration 
of the bishops of their respective provinces. 
They annually convoked councils of their 
districts to regulate and settle ecclesiastical 
affairs. If any great or difficult controversy 
arose, it was carried before the patriarch. 
The bishops accused of any offences were 
obliged to abide by his decision. And 

1 Nouveau Diction. Hut. Crit. tomei. artic. Acacius, 
p. 75, &c. [Mosheim here speaks incautiously ; for in 
lact Acacius, when all circumstances are considered, 
was to be justified. See below, chap. v. sec. 21.— Schl. 

2 Concerning the three Palestines, see Carolus a S. 
Paulo, Gcographia Sacra , p. 307, &c. 

3 Le Qulen, Orient Christ, tom. iii. p. 110, &c. 

* See the writers who have treated of the patriarchs, 
as enumerated by Fabricius, Bibliograph. Antiquar. 
cap. xiii. p. 453, &c. [See also note 2, p. 128, &c. of 

this volume. — Mur. 

6 Asscman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. i. pages 

fl, 13, &c. I 


finally, to provide for the peace and good 
order of the remoter provinces of their pa- 
triarchates, they were allowed to place over 
them their own legates or vicars. 6 Other 
prerogatives of less moment are omitted. 
In fact however some episcopal sees were 
not subject to the patriarchs, for both in 
the East and in the West certain bishops 
were exempt from patriarchal jurisdiction, 
or were independent. 7 Moreover, the em- 
perors who reserved to themselves the su- 
preme power over the church listened 
readily to the complaints of those who 
thought themselves injured; and the coun- 
cils also in which the majesty and the legis- 
lative power of the church resided, presented 
various obstacles to the arbitrary exercise 
of patriarchal power. 

4. The constitution of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment was so far from contributing to 
the peace and prosperity of the Christian 
church, that it was rather the source of very 
great evils, and produced boundless dissen- 
sions and animosities. In the first place, 
the patriarchs who had power either to do 
much good or much evil, encroached with- 
out reserve upon the rights and privileges 
of their bishops, and thus gradually intro- 
duced a kind of spiritual bondage; and 
that they might do this with more freedom 

*> Blondcll, De la Primaute de l' Eglise, chap. xxv. p. 
332, &c.; Ruinart, De Pallia Ar chi- Episcopal*, p. 445, 
tom. ii. of the Opp. Pust/iuma of Mabillon. 

7 Brerewood, De Vetcris Ecclesice Gubernatione Pa- 
triarchali , a tract which is subjoined to Ussher’s Opus- 
cula de Episcopor. et Metropolit. Origine, Lond. 1G87, 
and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, pages 56—85. [The metropo- 
litans and bishops who were subject to no patriarch, 
were by the Greeks called avroKec/xxAoi. Of this inscrip- 
tion were the metropolitans of Bulgaria, Cyprus, Iberia, 
Armenia, and also of Britain, before the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons by the Romish monk Augustine. 
For the Britons had their archbishop of Caorleon (Epis- 
eopus Caerlcginnis super Omi), who had seven bishops 
under him, but acknowledged no superintendence from 
the patriarch of Rome, and for a long time opposed 
him ; and in Wales, as well as in Scotland and Ire- 
land, this independence continued many centuries. 
The Church of Carthage was also properly subject to 
no other church ; as appears from Leydecker's Hist. 
Eccles. Africans, and from the writings of Cape'll and 
others, De A peUationibus ex Africa ad sed+m Bomanam. 
Some common bishops likewise were subject to no 
metropolitan, but were under the immediate inspection 
of their patriarch. Thus the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople had thirty-nine bishops in his diocese, who were 
subject immediately to him ; and the Romish patriarch 
had in all his countries (e. g. in Germany, at Bam- 
berg and Fulda), bishops who were subject to no arch- 
bishop or primate, but dependent immediately on 
himself. There were also certain bishops who were 
subject neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 
as was the case with the bishop of Toraig in Scythia, 
according to Sozomen, Hi t. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxi. 
The churches in countries lying without the Roman 
empire at first had no bishops dependent on the bishops 
within the empire, as e. g. the churches in Persia, Par- 
thin, and among the Goths ; and these did not come 
under the power of Romish patriarchs, until they fell 
under the civil power of the Romans. Most of the 
conversions of pagans by missionaries from Rome, 
were In the western provinces of the empire. See 
Baumgarten’s ErUiuterung der christl. Alterthums, d, 
158, &c. — Schl. 
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they made no resistance to the encroach- 
ment of the bishops on the ancient rights of 
the people. For the more the prerogatives 
and the honours of the bishops who were 
under their control were increased, the more 
was their own power enlarged. In the 
next place, they designedly excited dissen- 
sions and fomented controversies of bishops 
with one another and with other ministers 
of religion, and also of the people with the 
clergy, so that they might have frequent 
occasions to exercise their authority, be 
much appealed to, and have a multitude of 
clients around them. Moreover, that the 
bishops might not be without intestine foes, 
nor destitute of strenuous defenders of their 
authority, they drew over to their side the 
numerous tribe of monks who were gra- 
dually acquiring wealth, and attached them 
to their interests by the most ample con- 
cessions. And these monks contributed^ 
much — perhaps more than any other cause 
— to subvert the ancient discipline of the 
church, to diminish the authority of the 
bishops, and to increase beyond all bounds 
the power of their patrons. 

5. To these evils must be added the ri- 
valry and ambition of the patriarchs them- 
selves, which gave birth to abominable 
crimes and the most destructive wars. The 
patriarch of Constantinople in particular, 
elated with the favour and the proximity 
of the imperial court, on the one hand sub- 
jected the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch to a subordination to himself, as if 
they were prelates of a secondary rank, 
and on the other hand he boldly attacked 
the Roman pontiff, and. despoiled him of 
some of his provinces. The two former, 
from their lack of power and from other 
causes, made indeed but feeble resistance, 
though they sometimes caused violent tu- 
mults and commotions; but the Roman 
pontiff possessing much greater power and 
resources, fought with more obstinacy, and 
in his turn indicted deadly wounds on the 
Byzantine prelate. Those who shall care- 
fully examine the history of events among 
Christians from this period onward, will find 
that from these quarrels about precedence 
and the boundaries of their power among 
those who pretended to be the fathers and 
guardians of the church, chiefly originated 
those direful dissensions which first split the 
eastern church into various sects, and then 
severed it altogether from that of the West. 

G. None of these ambitious prelates was 
more successful than the Romisn patriarch. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Con- 
stantinopolitan bishop various causes en- 
abled him to augment his power in no small 
degree, although he had not yet laid claim to 


the dignity of supreme law-giver and judge 
of the whole Christian church. In the East 
the Alexandrine and Antiochian patriarchs 
finding themselves unequal to contend with 
the patriarch of Constantinople, often ap- 
plied to the Roman pontiff for aid against 
him, 1 and the same measures were adopted 
by the ordinary bishops, whenever they 
found the patriarchs of Alexandria and An- 
tioch invading their rights. To all these 
the pontiff so extended his protection, as 
thereby to advance the supremacy of the 
Roman see. In the West the indolence and 
diminished power of the emperors left the 
bishop of the metropolis at full liberty to 
attempt wha tever he pleased ; and the con- 
quests of the barbarians were so far from 
setting bounds to his domination that they 
rather advanced it. For these kings, caring 
for nothing but the establishment of their 
thrones, when they saw that the people 
obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these 
were dependent almost wholly on the Ro- 
man pontiff, deemed it good policy to secure 
his favour by bestowing on him privileges 
and honours. Among all those who go- 
verned the see of Rome in this century, no 
one strove more vigorously and successfully 
to advance its authority than Leo, who is 
commonly surnamed the Great ; but neither 
he nor the others could overcome all obsta- 
cles to their ambition. This is evident, 
among other examples, from that of the 
Africans, whom no promises nor threats 
could induce to consent to have their causes 
and controversies carried by appeal before 
the Roman tribunal. 2 


1 This is illustrated, among other examples, by the 
case of John Talaia, patriarch of Alexandria, who being 
deposed (a.d. 482) applied to the Roman bishop Sim- 
plicius for protection. See Liberatus Diaconus, Jire- 
viarium, cap. xviii. — Schl. [And Bower, Lives qf the 
Popes, vol. ii. p. 189, &c. 194. — Mur. 

2 Du Tin, Be Antiq. Eccles. Disciplina , Diss. ii. p. 
106, Sec.; Lcydocker, Hist. Eccles. Africans , tom. ii. 
Diss. ii. p. 505, Sic. [A concise view of the steps by 
which the bishops of Rome mounted to the summit of 
their grandeur is thus given by Cramer, in his German 
translation of Bossuet’s Universal History , vol. iv. p. 
558, Sic. as cited by Von Einem in a note on this page 
of Mosheim. They wore appointed by the emperors to 
decide causes in the western churches; they encou- 
raged appeals to themselves ; they assumed the care of 
all the churches as if it were a part of their official 
duty ; they appointed vicars in churches over which 
they had no jurisdiction ; where they should have been 
only mediators they assumed to be judges ; they re- 
quired accounts to be sent them of the affairs of foreign 
churches ; they endeavoured to impose the rites and 
usages of their own church upon all others as being of 
apostolic origin ; they traced their own elevation from 
the pre-eminence of St. Peter; they maintained that 
their fancied prerogatives belonged to them by a divine 
right; they threatened with excommunication from 
the church those who would not submit to their de- 
crees ; they set up and deposed metropolitans in pro- 
vinces over which they never legally had jurisdiction ; 
and each successive pope was careful at least not to 
lose anything of the illegal usurpations of his predeces- 
sors, if he did not actually add to them. The trnth of 
this representation is abundantly confirmed by the 
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7. Of the vices of the whole clerical order, 
their luxury, their arrogance, their avarice, 
their voluptuous lives, wo have as. many 
1 1 witnesses as we have writers of integrity and 
weight in this age, whose works have come 
down to us. The bishops, especially such 
as were distinguished for their rank and 
honours, employed various administrators 
to manage their affairs, and formed around 
themselves a kind of sacred court. The 
dignity of a presbyter was supposed to be so 
great that Martin of Tours did not hesitate 
to say, at a public entertainment, that the 
emperor himself was inferior to one of that 
order. 1 The deacons were taxed with their 
pride and their vices in many decrees of the 
councils. 2 These stains on the character of 
the clergy would have been deemed insuf- 
ferable had not most of the people been 
sunk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
not all estimated the rights and privileges 
of Christian ministers by those of the an- 
cient priests, both among the Hebrews and 
among the Greeks and Romans. The 
fierce and warlike tribes of Germans, who 
vanquished the Romans and divided the 
empire of the West among themselves, after 
they had embraced Christianity, could bear 
with the dominion and the vices of the 
bishops and the clergy, because they had 
before been subject to the domination of 
priests, and they supposed the Christian 
priests and ministers of religion possessed 
the same rights with their former idolatrous 
priests. 5 

evidence of historical facts by various Protestant writers, 
among others by Bower, in his Liars qf the Popes, 
seven vols. 4to, Sec, — Mur. [See a very valuable sec- 
tion (sec. 94,) on the Koniuu patriarchs and the 
western hierarchy, in Gieseler, Lrhrhuch , &c. David- 
son’s Transl. vol. i. p. 4.10, &c. — Jt. 

1 Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini , cap. xx. p. 
339, and Dial. ii. cap. vi. p. 457. 

2 See Blondell, Apologia pro sententia Uieronymi de 
Episcopu et Fresbyieris, p. i 40. 

3 That these pagan nations had been accustomed to 
treat their idolatrous priests with extraordinary rever- 
ence, is a fact well known. When they became Chris- 
tians, they supposed they must show the same respect 
to the Christian priests. Of course they honoured 
their bishops and clergy as they had before honoured 
their Druids; and this reverence disposed them to 
bear patiently with their vices. Every Druid was ac- 
counted a very great character, and was feared by every 
one; but the Chief Druid was actually worshipped. 
When these people became Christians they supposed 
that the bishop of Romo was such a Chief Druid, and 
that he must be honoured accordingly. And this 
was one cause why the Roman pontiff obtained in 
process of time such an ascendancy in the western 
countries. The patriarch of Constantinople rose in- 
deed to a great elevation, but he never attained the high 
rank and authority of the Roman patriarch. The 
reason was, that the people of the East had not the 
same ideas of the dignity of a Chief Priest as the people 
of the West had. The eastern clergy also practised 
excommunication as a punishment of transgressors, 

’ but it never had such an influence in the East as it had 
in the West ; and for this reason, that the effects of a 
pagan exclusion from religious privileges never were so 
great in the East as in the West. The effects in the 
Utter are described by Julius Caesar, l)e Bello Gallico; 


8. This corruption among an order of 
men whose duty it was to inculcate holiness 
both by precept and example, will be less 
surprising when we consider that a great 
multitude of persons were everywhere ad- 
mitted indiscriminately, and without exa- 
mination, among the clergy, the greater 
part of whom had no other object than to 
live in idleness. And among these, very 
many were connected with no particular 
church or place, and had no regular em- 
ployment, but roamed about at large, pro- 
curing a subsistence by imposing upon the 
credulity of others and sometimes by dis- 
honourable artifices. Whence then, some 
may ask, came those numerous saints of 
this century, who are handed down to us by 
both the eastern and the western writers? 
[ answer, they were canonized by the igno- 
rance of the age. If any possessed some 
superiority of talents, if they excelled as 
writers or speakers, if they possessed dex- 
terity in managing important affairs, or were 
distinguished for their self-government and 
the control of their passions, these persons, 
in an age of ignorance, appeared to those 
around them to be not men but gods ; or, 
to speak more correctly, were considered as 
men divinely influenced and fully inspired. 

9. The monks who had formerly lived 
for themselves, and who had not sought to 
rank am ng the clergy, gradually became a 
class distinct from the laity, and acquired 
such opulence and such high privileges that 
they could claim an honourable rank among 
I the pillars of the church. 4 The reputation 
of this class of persons for piety and sanctity 
was so great, that very often when a bishop 
or a presbyter was to be elected he was chosen 
from among them ; 5 and the erection of edi- 
fices in which monks and nuns might con- 
veniently servo God was carried beyond all 
bounds.® They did not however all ob- 
serve one and the same system of rules, but 
some followed the rules of Augustine, others 
those of Basil, and others those of Antony, 
or Athanasius, or Pachomius, &c. 7 Yet it 

lib. vl. cap. xiii. n. G, &c. “ Si quis aut primtus aut 
populus eorum decroto non stetit, sacrifices interdicunt. 
Heec poena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est 
interdictum, ii nuraero impiorum ac sceleratorum ha- 
bentur ; ab iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum sermo- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex coiitagione incommodi 
accipiant: neque iis petentibus jua redditur, neque 
honos ullus communicatur.”— ScM. 

4 Epiphanius, Exposit. Fidei , Opp. tom. 1. p. 1094 . 

Mabillon, Beponse aux Chanoines rSguliers, Opp . Dos- 
thnm. tome ii. p. 115. > ( 

5 Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini , cap. x. p. 320. 
Add, Dial. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. 

ti Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 419; Noris, Hist. Pc- 
lacuna, lib. ii. cap. ill. in Opp. tom. i. p. 272; Hist. 
Litt&r. de la France , tome ii. p. 35. 

7 A monk was one who professed wholly to renounce 
this world with all its cares and pleasures, and to make 
religion his sole business. The particular manner in 
which he proposed to employ himself was called his 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT AND TEACHERS. 


must have been the fact, that they were all 
very remiss and negligent in the observance 
of their rules, since the licentiousness of 
monks was even in this century become pro- 
verbial, 1 and these armies of lazy men, we 
are told, excited in various places dreadful 
seditions. From the enactments of the 
councils of this century it clearly appears 
that ail monks of every sort were under the 
protection of the bishops in whose dioceses 
they lived, nor did the patriarchs as yet ar- 
rogate to themselves any jurisdiction over 
them. 2 

10, Among the Greek and oriental writers 
of this century the most distinguished was 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, very famous 
for his different controversies and writings. 
No impartial person will divest him of all 
praise, yet no good man will excuse his 
quarrelsome temper, his restless spirit, and 
his very great transgressions. 3 Next to 

rule. The early monks of the third century were all 
Eremites or hermits — that is, they retired from all 
human society and lived in solitude in the deserts and 
mountains. Such in particular were the Egyptian 
monks. In the fourth century they became so numer- 
ous in Egypt as to turn their favourite desert into a 
populous country; and St. Antony, a leading man 
among them, induced great numbers to adopt bis par- 
ticular rule. Pachomius about the same time organised 
the monks of Tabennesis into a kind of society, and 
henceforth most monks became associated hermits, 
having separate cells, but living under chiefs called 
abbots. Basil the Great improved on the plan of Pa- 
chomius by erecting houses in different parts of the 
country, in which monks might live together in a kind 
of family state. He also made his monasteries schools 
for the cultivation of sacred learning. Athanasius 
according to some (see note 4, p. 147, above), while 
resident in Italy, taught the people of that country how 
to form and regulate these associations of monks. 
And Augustine lirst established a kind of monastery 
in his native town in Africa; and afterwards when 
bishop of Hippo, ho and some of his clergy formed an 
association for religious purposes which gave rise to the 
regular Canons, a species of clergy whose private life 
was that of monks. During the fifth century the pas- 
sion for monastic life was very great, and monks and 
nuns became extremely numerous in the West as well 
as the East. Yet hitherto there had not been required 
of monks any vows of perpetual celibacy, poverty, and 
obedience, nor of adherence for ever to any ono rule of 
life ; but every one was free to continue a monk or not, 
anil to pass from ono society or class of monks to 
another at his option. Different monasteries bad dif- 
ferent rules, according to the will of their founders or 
governors ; but in all the writtcu rules, if they had any, 
were few and simple, the abbots possessing despotic 
power over their little kingdoms. The diversity which 
now prevailed among the monasteries as to their rules, 
is described by Father Mabillon, Antiales lienedictini, 
lib. i. sec. xiii. tom. i. p. 6, Src .—Mur. 

1 Sulpitius Seven* s, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399, &c. 

*2 See Launoi, Inquisitio in Chartam Lnrnunitatis /?. 
German *, in his Opp. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 3, See. 38, &c. In 
the ancient records posterior to this century, the monks 
are often called ( clerici ) clergymen. See Mabillon, 
Profit tio ad Srtcul. ii. Actor. Sanctor. Ord. limed, p. 
14. And thl* is evidence that they now began to be 
raake^Among the clergy, or ministers of the church. 

# works of Cyril were published by Aubertus, at 
1638 , six vols. [In seven parts] folio. [Cyrillus 
was nephew to Theophilus and his successor in tt.e 
chair of Alexandria, from a.d. 412 to 444. Soon after 
nis election he persecuted the Novations, assumed the 
direction of political affairs, quarrelled with Orestes, 
the governor of Egypt ; and is said to have occasioned 
several I ns urrections and much bloodshed at Alexan- 


him must be placed Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned 
writer, whose .merits in every branch of 
theological learning are by no means con- 
temptible, although lie is said to have im- 
bibed some part of the Nestorian doctrine. 4 

dria, to have instigated the murder of Hypatia, an 
eminent female philosopher, and to have pulled down 
the Jews’ synagogue, plundered it, and chased the Jews 
from the city. See Socrates, Hist. Eceles. lib. vil. cap. 1 
vii. xiii. xiv. xv. and Darnasius, in Suidas, Lex. voce 
vnaria. From the year 329 he was the most zealous 
and efficient opposer of Nestorius and his doctrines, 
wrote against him, condemned his doctrines in a synod 
at Alexandria in his noted twelve chapters, presided 
in the council of Ephesus, where Nestorius was coiu 
detuned and deposed, a.d. 431. Ilis zeal against Nes- 
torius drew on himself deposition by some oriental 
bishops, but he was soon restored. W ith the bishop of 
Rome he wa3 always on the most friendly terms. He 
was certainly a man of talents, and his voluminous 
writings display much acuteness and learning, though 
the style is unpolished and not very clear. More than 
half of them are expositions of the Scriptures — viz. of j 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, the minor prophets, and the 
Gospel of John. The others are polemic treatises 
against Arians, Ncstorians, and others, who erred in 
respect to the Trinity and the person of ChriBt, ten 
books against Julian, about fifty sermons, and near 
sixty letters. See his life in Schroockh, Kitchen - 
gesch. vol. xviii. pages 313—354.— Mur. [See also 
an ample notico of his life and extant works by 
Doctor 8. Davidson, in Smith’s Diet, efi Greek and 
Horn, liiog. vol. i. p. 917, Sec. It might have been 
stated there that Cardinal Mai has published in the 
eighth vol. of Ids valuable Script. Veterum nona Col- 
lectio , Rome, 1838, several works by Cyril not previously 
extant, consisting of treatises against the Nestorian 
errors, letters, and fragments of commentaries on 
Matthew and the Hebrews ; with the Greek text of a 
few tilings extant only in a Latin version. An elabo- 
rate life of this father and saint may be seen In that 
copious repository of truth and fiction, the Acta Sanc- 
torum of the Bollandists, under the date of Jan. 28. 
Oudin has also a dissertation on his life and writings 
in his Comment de Script . F.cc. vol. i. p. 1007. — Ii. 

4 For a fine edition of the whole works of Theodoret 
we are indebted to the Jesuit Sirmond, who edited them 
at Paris. 1042, in four volumes, folio. The Jesuit Gar- 
nicr afterwards added a fifth volume, Paris, 1685, folio. 
[Theodoret or Theodorit was born at Antioch about 
the year 386. of wealthy and pious parents, who named 
him Thcodoretus, given of God. When not quito 
seven years old he was placed in a neighbouring mo- 
nastery for education, where he had for associates 
Nestorius and John, who became the patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Antioch ; and for instructors, 
Thcodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia, and Chrysostom, 
from whom he learned eloquence and sacred literature. 
He became early pious, was made first lector and then 
deacon in the church of A ntioch, and in the year 420 
was ordained bishop of Cyrus, a considerable city in 
Syria near the Euphrates, where ho is said to have had 
the charge of 800 churches. The country was overrun 
with anti-trinitarian sectarians and with Marcionites, 
of whom he nearly purged his diocese, having as he 
says baptized no less than 10,000 Marcionites. In the 
year 429 his early friend Nestorius broached his errors 
respecting the person of Christ, and was condemned by 
Cyril of Alexandria. Theodoret espoused the cause ol 
ids friend, which involved him in a quarrel with CyfR 
as long as they lived. Ho was one of those who, in the 
year 431, deposed Cyril at Ephesus, for which he wa . 
sent home in disgrace by the emperor Theodosius jun. 
Cyril died in 414, and Theodoret expressed his joy at 
the event, which so enraged the. emperor that he con 
fined him to his house. In 449 he was deposed in the 
second synod of Ephesus, and applied to the bishop oi 
Rome, who now espoused his cause. Theodosius died 
in 450, and his successor restored Theodoret to his sods 
and afterwards summoned him to be a member of the 
council of Chalcedon in 451, where he professed his Or- 
thodoxy, and was reluctantly brought to condemn Nes- 
torius. A fter this, returning to b ! s diocese, he devolved 
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Isidorus of Pelusium has left us epistles, 
which display more piety, ingenuity, erudi- 
tion, and judgment, than the bulky volumes 
of some others . 1 Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, has left us very little in writ- 
ing, but has perpetuated his name by his 
opposition to Origen and his followers . 2 

most of his episcopal duties on Hypatius, and devoted 
j himself to writing books till the year 457, when he died, 

I aged about seventy-one. He was frank, open-hearted, 
Ingenuous, had elevated views and feelings, was resolute 
and unbending, yet generous, sympathetic, and ardently 
pious. His learning was great, his genius good, and 
his productions among the best of that age. All his 
works, Creek and Latin, with notes, were republished 
by Schulze, Halle, 17G8— 74, in five volumes, in nine , 
8vo. See his life in Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xviil. pages 355— 432 .— j Mur. [See also Oudin, De 
Script. Eccles. vol. 1. p. 1051 ; Holzhausen, Dejontibus 
quibus Socrates, Sozomenus et Theodoretus in scrib. 
Hist. Sac. usi sunt. Gott. 1825, 4to. His Ecclesias- 
tical History has been translated into English, and 
forms one of Bagster’s series of the Greek Ecclesiastical 
Historians .— R. 

l The best edition of these letters is that of the Jesuit 
Schott, Paris, 1638, fol. [Isidorus was probably a na- 
tive of Alexandria, but he spent his life in a monastery 
near Pelusium, now Damietta, on one of the mouths of 
the Nile, and hence his surname of Pelusiota. He 
nourished about a.d. 412, but was active and conspicu- 
ous from the year 388 to 431. As a monk he was very 
austere in his mode of living, and retiring from the 
noise and bustlo of the world he devoted himself to 
reading and expounding the Scriptures, and to the 
practico and the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
chose the epistolary form of writing, and has left us 
two thousand and thirteen short letters which are 
dividod into five books. In most of them a question is 
proposed and answered by the exposition of a text of 
Scripture. The object is to expound the Scriptures, 
and to inculcate the doctrines and duties of religion. 
He was an admirer of Chrysostom, and of course had 
difficulty with Theophilus and Cyril, the patriarchs of 
Alexandria. But ho feared no man, whenever ho 
thought duty called him to defend truth or to censure 
vice. — Mur. [It is singular that Mosheim took no 
notice of the dissertation of Heurnann of Gottingen, 
published in 1737, impugning the genuineness of many 
of these letters. An account of Isidore's method of 
interpretation may be seen in Davidson ’s Sacred Her- 
meneutics , p. 147, &c. There is a recent work on 
the life and writings of this father, by Niemeyer., Halle, 
1826, 8vo. See Danz, Biblio. Patrist. p. 83. — 11. 

%i See Ilenaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alexand. p. 103. 
[Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria from tho year 385 to 
th6 year 412, was a man of a strong, active, courageous 
mind, but crafty, unscrupulous, selfish, and ambitious. 
He probably spent .some of his early years among the 
monks of Nitria. Afterwards he became a presbyter of 
Alexandria, wrote a Paschal Cycle in 380, and was 
made bishop in 385. In the year 388, when Theodosius 
senior waged war in Italy upon Maximus the usurper, 
Theophilus sent his legate, Isidorus, to Home with 
letters and presents for both emperors, but with in- 
structions to await the issue of the battle, and then to 
present only the letter and presents directed to the 
victor (Sozomen, H. E. vlii. 2h In the year 391 he 
solicited and obtained of the emperor leave to persecute 
the pagans of Alexandria, and proceeded to demolish 
their temples and seize whatever was valuable in them. 
Insurrections, and bloodshed, and the flight of the phi- 
losophers from Egypt, were the consequence. ( Socrates, 
H. E. v. cap. xvi.) The major part of the ignorant 
monks of Nitria had so gross ideas of the supreme 
Being, as to suppose he literally had eyes and feet and 
hands, and were therefore called Anthropomorphites. 
But the better informed monks held that these expres- 
sions were to be taken metaphorically, as Origen had 
always interpreted them. And thus this controversy 
resolved itself into a contest respecting Origen’s cor- 
rectness as a theologian. At first Theophilus favoured 
the Origenists, but the Anthropomorphites came upon 
him tumultuously about the year 399, and compelled 
him to change sides. From this time he was a zealous 


[Part ii. 

Palladius, on account of his Lausiac His- 
tory and his Life of Chrysostom , deserves 
a place among the more respectable and 
useful writers . 3 Notwithstanding Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia was accused after his 
death of the grossest errors, yet every one 
who has examined the extracts from his 
writings by Photius, will regret that his 
works are either entirely lost or exist only 
in Syriac among the Nestoiians . 4 Nilus 

persecutor of all Origenists (notwithstanding ho con- 
tinued to read and admire his works), and actually 
made a bloody crusade against those Nitric monks who 
opposed the Anthropomorphites, drove them from 
Egypt, and followed them with persecution, and also 
all who befriended them — in particular Chrysostom, 
whojn he deposed in the year 403. See Socrates, H. E. 
vi. vii.— xvil; Sozomen, vlii. xi.— xix. His works are 
not numerous, and have never been collected and pub- 
lished by themselves. They consist of three Paschal 
Letters or Episcopal Charges, several letters, and con- 
siderable extracts from different polemic treatises. — 
Mur. [His extant works are collected and published 
by Gallandius in Greek and Latin, in his Bibliotheca 
Pet. Pat mm. vol. vii. No. xix. — R. 

3 Palladius was born in Galatia, in the year3G8. In 
his twentieth year he went to Egypt, and spent several 
years among different tribes of monks. The failure of 
his health obliged him to return from the wilderness to 
Alexandria, and thence to Palestine. In the year 400 
Chrysostom made him bishop of llclenopolis in Bithy- 
nia, which he exchanged some years after for Aspona 
in Galatia. The time of his death is unknown, but it 
is supposed to have been before a.d. 431. Palladius 
was a man of moderate talents and erudition, but pious, 
a devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming writer. 
His works are : 1. Historia Lausiaca sen de SS. Pa - 
trum Vitis ad Lausum cubiculi Prafectum, (Biography 
of thirty of the most famous monks) written about the 
year 421; edited Greek and Latin by Fronto le Due. in 
yisAuctarium Biblioth . Patr. tom. ii. pages 893— 1053, 
Paris, 1G24, fol. Some additions were afterwards pub- 
lished by Cotclier, Monument. Eccl. Gr. tom. iii. Se- 
veral Latin translations are o\tant, often published. 
2d. Dialogus de Vita S. Johan. Chrysostomi inter Pal- 
ladium Episc. Ilellenopolitanum it Theodorum, firt>t 
published Greek and Latin by Bigot, Paris, 1680, and 
again 1738, 4to, with some other works. Whelller the 
Palladius who wrote this was the same as the author of 
the Lausiac History has been questioned. 3d. DeGen- 
tibus Indice et Brachmannis is extant under his name, 
but it is not supposed to be genuine.— Mur. 

4 Sco Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. 
tom. iil. p. ii. p. 227 [and ibid. pt. i. pages 3— 3G2, 
where we have Ebed Jesu’s catalogue of his works. — 
Theodorus was born and educated at Antioch, where 
he was some time a presbyter, and where he and Chry- 
sostom instructed youth in a monastery, and had for 
pupils Theodoret, the famous Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and John, patriarch of Antioch. In 
the year 392 he was made bishop of Mopsuestia in Cili- 
cia, whero he spent thirty-six years with great reputa- 
tion as a preacher, a bishop, and especially as an author. 
After his death, which happened in the year 428, ho 
was accused of Nestorian and likewise of Pelagian 
sentiments, and was condemned as a heretic in the fifth 
general councilat Constantinople a.d. 553. His writings 
were very numerous, embracing literal expositions of 
nearly the whole Bible, elaborate polemic works against 
tho Arians, Eunomians, Apollinarists, &c. with many 
sermons and epistles, and a liturgy. A Latin transla- 
tion of the last is in Renaudot, Liturgiar. Oriental. 
Colleciio , tom. ii. pages GIG— G26. His Expositio Fidei 
entire, with copious extracts from many of his other 
works, is extant in the acts of the fifth general coun- 
cil In Harduin’s Concilia , tom. 111. in the works of 
Marius Mercator and of other fathers, in the Catena 
Patrum, especially the Catena in Octateuchum, Lips. 
1772, two vols. fol. and in MUnter's Fragmenta Patr . 
Gr. Fascic. 1. p. 79, &c. Copenhag. 1788, 8vo. See 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . vol. xv. pages 176—218 ; and 
Lardner, Credibility, &c. vol. lx. p. 389, Scc—Mnr, 
[In the sixth volume of Cardinal Mai’s Script . Veter, 
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composed many works calculated to excite 
religious emotions, but more commendable 
for the pious intentions of the writer than 
for his accuracy and diligence. 1 Our de- 
signed brevity obliges us to pass over what 
might be worthy of notice in Basil of Se- 
leueia, 2 Theodotus of Ancyra, 3 Gelasius of 
Cyzicus, 4 and others. 6 

Vatic, nova Collect io. Romp, 1832, p. 5, &c. there is 
published for the first time the Greek text of a com- 
mentary by this father on the twelve minor prophets. 
It had long been known to exist in manuscript in 
several public libraries, and among others in the Va- 
tican ; and thus the hope expressed by Lardner nearly 
a century ago that it might one day be published, has 
at length been realised See his Credibility , chap, cxiii. 
Works. \o\, iv. p. 31)7. — W. 

I Nilus was born of a noble family at Constantinople, 
where he was prefect of the city. Under the preaching 
of Chrysostom he became pious, renounced the world, 
separated from his wife, and taking one of his two sons 
with him retired among the monks of Egypt, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. By robbers he lost 
all his property and had his son captured ; but he re- 
covered his son. He was made a presbyter, and proba- 
bly lived till near the middle of this century. Ills 
numerous writings have been read with pleasure by the 
lovers of monastic piety. Ilis three hundred and fifty- 
five epistles were published, Greek and Latin, by Leo 
A llatius, Romo, 1668, fol.; and his OpuscuUi (twenty- 
one treatisos on moral and ascetic subjects), Greek and 
Latin, by Suarcs, Rome, 1673, fol. — Mur. 

'i Basil was bishop of Seleucia in Isauria before the 
year 448, and continued so till after tho year 458. He 
possessed some talents, but he was an unstable man. 
In tho council of Constantinople, a.d. 448, he voted 
with tho orthodox, and condemned Eutyches. The 
next year, in the council of Ephesus, he openly sided 
with tho Eutychiana and anathematized the orthodox. 
And two years after, in the council of Chalcedon, ho 
appeared again on the orthodox side, and said he had 
been compelled to act with tho Eutychians ; but he had 
much ditHculty to persuado the orthodox of his since- 
rity, and to allow him his episcopal office. — His works 
were published, Greek and Latin, subjoined to those of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and Macarius the monk, Paris, 
1622, fol. They consist of orations, of which seventeen 
are on the Old Testament and twenty-six on the New, 
written in a lofty style and tolerably perspicuous, but 
excessively flowery. The Demonstration that Christ 
has come against the Jews, founded on the seventy 
weeks of Daniel, and the two books on the Life of St. 
Theda , the virgin and martyr, though printed among 
his works, are supposed not to be genuine. — Mur. 

3 Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, flourished 
about the year 430. Little is known of him, except that 
he acted a conspicuous part in the council of Epltesus, 
which condemned Nestorius in the year 431. Three 
orations which he delivered at Ephesus are extant, 
Greek and Latin, among the acts of that council, Con- 
cilia, tom. iii. pages 988, 1008, 1024* Another of his 
orations was published with tho works of Amphilo- 
chius, Paris, 1644. Ilis Exposition of the Nicene Creed , 
or Confutation <f Nestorius, was published. Greek and 
Latin, by Combefis, Paris, 1675, 12mo. Theodotus in 
the close of the last mentioned work refers to his three 
books on the Holy Spirit, which are lost, as are his 
seven books against Nestorius addressed to Lausus. He 
has been accounted a good polemic writer. — Mur, 

4 Gelasius Cyzicenus was a native of Cyzicus, an 
island in the Propontis, where his father was a presby- 
ter. He flourished about a.d. 476, and was bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine. Ho is known chiefly by Ifls 
History of the Nicene Council , or as the Greek MSS. 
style it, his Ecclesiastical History , in three books. The 
first book contains the affairs of Constantino till the 
death of Licinius in 324. The second contains subse- 
quent events, the calling of the council, and Its trans- 
actions, especially the disputes of the philosophers and 
Arlans with the Nicene fathers. The third book, now 
lost, contained the subsequent life and deeds of Con- 
stantine.’ As for the sources from which he drew his 
information, he tells us that when a boy at Cyzicus he 


11. Among the Latin writers the first 
place is due to the Roman pontiff, Leo I. 
surnamed the Great, a man of eloquence 
and genius, but immoderately devoted to 

met with an old MS. history of the Nicene council 
written by one Dalmatius, a former bishop of Cyzicus ; 
that he then made large extracts from it, and many 
years after composed his history from these extracts 
and from the writings of Eusebius, Rufinus, &c. This 
work of Gelasius, once in high repute, is now little 
esteemed ; in particular, the account of the disputes of 
tho philosophers and Arians, which constitute the 
greater part of the second book, are considered very 
questionable. The two surviving books were pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, by R. Balfour, Paris, 1599, 
8vo, and in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. i — Mur. 

5 The Greek and oriental writers, passed by in silence 
by Mosheim, are very numerous. As some knowledge 
of them is useful and indeed nocessary for a theologian, 
a tolerably complete catalogue of them, extracted from 
Cave’s tlistoria Literaria , is here subjoined. 

Asterius, bishop of Amasea in Pontus, flourished 
about a.d. 401, an eloquent and popular preacher. 
More than twenty of his homilies are published by 
Combefis and Cotelier, Mon. Err. Graic. tom. ii. 

Marcus, a monk of Nitria in Egypt, flourished a.d. 
401. Seven tracts on practical piety, written with great 
simplicity, are extant in Fronto le Due, Auctar. Bib- 
lioth Patr. tom. i. 

Victor of Ant : och, a contemporary of Chrysostom, 
wrote a commentary on Mark's Gospel, extant, Latin, 
in tho Jiiblioth. Pat ruin. tom. iv. p. 370. 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala in Syria, flourished 
a.d. 401, a turgid writer but a popular preacher. 
Twelve of his orations are extant among tho works of 
Chrysostom. 

lleraclides, a monk of Constantinople, flourished 
a d. 402. He wroto Parodims or Lives of the Monks, 
much of which is copied into tho Lausiuc history of 
Palladius, and the remainder was published by Cote- 
Utr, Monument. Eeel. Gr. tom. iii. 

Atticus, bishop of Constantinople a.d. 406 — 427, an 
enemy of Chrysostom, but famed for learning, address, 
and piety. Two of his letters and some fragments are 
extant. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea, flourished a.d. 410 
— 427, was brother to Theodorus of Mopsuestia. His 
exposition of the Canticles and fragments of his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel and Dank 1 are extant. 

Nonnits, a converted pagan poet of Egypt, flourished 
a.d. 410. His Dionysiaca , written before his conver- 
sion, has been often published, e.g. Hanover, 1605, 8vo. 
Ilis poetic version of John’s Gospel was published, 
Greek ami Latin, by Heinsius, 1627, 8vo, and his Col- 
lertio et Explicatio tlistoria) um, by R. Montague, Eton, 
1610, 4to. He was a scholar, but a turgid writer. 

Syncsius, a philosopher, statesman, poet, and after a.d. 
410 bishop of Ptolemais in Cyrene, Africa, a man of fine 
talents, and a devoted bishop, but more of a philosopher 
than theologian Besides several treatises, philosophi- 
cal, political, and historical, he has left us one hundred 
and fifty-five epistles, ten hymns, and some sermons, all 
published, Greek and Latin, by Petavius, Paris, 1612 and 
1 633, fol. [This writer is entitled to a more lengthened 
notice. See the works and references relating to him in 
Danz’s edition of Walch’s Bibl. Patrist. p. 82. See also 
Clausen, De Synesio Philosopho, Copen. 1831, 8vo. A 
few of his poems have been translated Into English by 
H. S. Boyd, Lond. 181 4, 8vo. They have also been trans- 
lated into French by Percheron, Paris, 1581 ; and re- 
cently by MM. Gregoire and Collombct, 2d edit. Paris, 
1839, with a memoir of Syncsius’ life prefixed. — 11. 

Philip of Side in Pamphylia, a friend of Chrysostom, 
and candidate for the see of Constantinople in 427. He 
wrote a religious history from the creation to his own 
times, a tedious work, of which only extracts remain. 

Eudocia, a learned Athenian lady, born a.d* 40), 
converted to Christianity at twenty, and soon after 
married to the emperor Theodosius II. proclaimed 
empress in 432, divorced for a slight cause In 445, then 
retired to Jerusalem and spent her life in works of 
charity and beneficence, and in composing Centones 
Homeric 7, poetic paraphrases of the Bible, and other 
religious poems. She died a.d. 459, aged fifty-eight. 
[ Her name was Athenais. See her life in Smith's Diet. 
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of Gieek and Bom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 78, where it might 
have been stated that tier poem on the martyrdom of 
Cyprian, mentioned by Phottus and long considered as 
lost, had been published by Bandird, in the first volume 
of his Gratae E ccles. Vet. Mon. Flor. 1762. — R. 

Fhilostorgius, born in Cappadocia a.d. 368, well 
educated at Constantinople, a Eunomianor semi-Arian 
in principle. He composed about the year 425 an 
Ecclesiastical History , extending from the first rise of 
Arianismto a.d. 425. Tho work itself is lost, but an 
epitome of it by Photius was edited by Valesius among 
the Greek ecclesiastical historians. His work was par- 
tial to the Arinns.and is censured by Photius and others. 

S&binus, bishop of Heractea in Thrace, flourished 
a d. 425. He was of tho sect of Macedonius, and pub- 
lished a collection of the acts of the councils from a.d. 
325 to 425. Tho work is lost, except some extracts 
preserved by Socrates and others. 

John, bishop of Antioch a.d. 427—441. lie at fir.-t 
supported his early friend Nestorius, but afterwards 
abandoned him and his sect. Six of his epistles are 
extant, Gr. and Lat in the Concilia, tom. iii. and fifteen 
more, Latin, in Lupus’s Collection of Ephesine Epistles. 

Nestorius, presbyter at Antioch and bishop of Con- 
stantinople, a.d. 428—431. As a bishop he was very 
zealous to suppress all the prevailing heresies ; but he 
soon incurred the charge of heresy himself, by main- 
taining that in the person of Christ the two natures 
were not so united as to form but one person, and that 
it was improper to call Mary Ccoroxo? the mother of 
God, though she might be called XpurroroKOs the mo- 
ther of Christ. For this opinion he was condemned 
and deposed in the council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. 
Afterwards the emperor confined him to a monastery 
near Antioch, and then banished him to the deserts of 
Egypt, where lie wandered several years, suffered much, 
and at last died. He was a popular preacher and an 
active bishop, but, according to Socrates ( II. E, viii. 
xxxii.), not a very profound man. Besides numerous 
extracts from various of his works, several entire epis- 
tles and some sermons are extant in the Concilia , in 
Lupus’s collection of Ephesine epistles, and in the works 
of Chrysostom, Mercator, Sec. 

Meletius, bishop of Mopsucstio, a.d. 428 and onwards, a 
staunch Nestorian, deposed and banished for this heresy. 
Eleven of his epistles are In Lupus's Ephesine Epistles. 

Isaac, a converted Jew, flourished a.d. 430, author 
of a treatise on the Trinity and the incarnation of 
Christ in bad Greek, extant among tho Opuscuta Vcte- 
tum dogmatica published by Sirmond, Paris, 1630, «vo. 

Acacius, a monk and bishop of Beroea, from about 
378 to 436. He was a man in high repute and has left 
us three epistles. 

Acacius, bishop of Mclitenc in Armenia, a staunch op- 
poser of Nestorius in the council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. A 
homily he delivered there and an epistle are extant in the 
Concilia, tom. iii. and in Lupus’s Ephesine Epistles. 

Dorotheus, bishop of Martianopolis in Moesia, a bold 
defender of Nestorius at Ephesus, a .d. 431, and there- 
fore deposed and at last banished. Four of his epistles 
are in the Ephesine collection. 

Alexander, bishop of Ilierapolis in Syria, a defender 
of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 431, and therefore de- 
posed and banished. He has twenty-three epistles in 
the Ephesine collection. 

Maximinus, bishop of Anazarbum in Cilicia, a de- 
fender of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 431, but afterwards 
renounced him. He has three epistles in the Ephesine 
collection. 

Helladius, for sixty years abbot of a monastery near 
Antioch, and then bishop of Tarsus. While a bishop 
he defended Nestorius in the council of Ephesus, and 
lor some time after, but at length renounced him. Six 
ot his epistles are in the Ephesine collection. 

Eutherius, archbishop of Tyanea, defended Nestorius 
In the council of Ephesus, though not a Ncstorian in 
sentiment. He was deposed and banished. Five of 
his epistles are extant in the Ephesine collection, and 
seventeen of his sermons against various heresies, Gr. 
*nd Lat. among the works of Athanasius. 

Paul, bishop of Emesa, a defender of Nestorius in the 
Ephesine council, but who afterwards retracted. He 
has left us a confession of his faith, two homilies, and 
an epistle. 

Andreas, bishop of Samosata, a defender of Nestorius 
from the year 421) to 436, when lie renounced him. He 
has eight epistles in the Ephesine collection. 

Proclus, amanuensis to Chrysostom and to Atticus, 
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and the bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 432—446. He 
w'as a very pious man, a good scholar, and a popular 
preacher. His works, consisting of twenty sermons 
and .six epistles, were published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Ricardi, Rome, 1630, 4to. 

Ibas, from about a.d. 436, bishop of Edcssa. He was 
accused of Nestorianism and acquitted in 448, but was 
accused again and condemned in 441), and restored in 
451. The greater part of a valuable letter of his, con- 
taining a history of the Nestorian contests, is extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in the Concilia , tbm. iv. p. 661. 

Socrates, Schol&sticus or a barrister, flourished at 
Constantinople, a.d. 440. He composed a faithful Ec- 
clesiastical History from the accession of Constantine 
the Great to a.d. 439, which is edited by Valesius, 
among tho Greek Eccl. Historians [and an F^nglish 
translation is in the ICnglisli edition of Eusebius in 
folio, and in Bagsters * Greek Ecc. Historians. — B. 

Ilermias Sozomenus, also a Constantinopolitan bar- 
rister and an author of an Ecclesiastical History, from 
a.d. 324 to a.d. 431). He is a more vivacious writer 
than Socrates, but is deemed less judicious. Yet writing 
after Socrates, he lias supplied some of Ids deficiencies. 
The work was edited by Valesius among the Greek 
Ecclesiastical Historians. [And an English transla- 
tion is published in Bagster’s Greek Ecc. Historians. 
The student will see a critical examination of the w ork 
of this and the preceding historian, in Holzhuuscn, J)e 
Font Hats quibus Socrates, Sozonwnus, ac. Theodorctus 
in scrib. Hist. Sac. usi sunt, adjuncta eorum epicrisi. 
See also Dowling on the Study Ecclesiastical History 
p. 28, &c.— B. 

lremeus, Count of the empire and the emperor's 
commissioner at the council of Ephesus in 431. Ho 
favoured the Nestorians in that council, and defended 
their cause all ids life, and therefore was excluded the 
court in 435, became bishop of Tyre in 444, was deposed 
by the emperor in 448, and then commenced writing a 
copious Memoir of the Ephesine council and of eccle- 
siastical affairs in the East for about twenty years. The 
work is lost, except the old Latin translation of certain 
parts of it, which was published by Lupus, Louvain, 
1682, 4to. under the title of Variorum Eatrum EpistoUe 
ad Concilium Ephesinum Eerlinentcs, [referred to in pre- 
vious notes as the Collection of Ephesine Epistles. — 11. 

Flavianus, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 447 — 449. 
He has left us two Epistles and a Creed, extant in 
Baltizc, Nora Collect. Conciliorum. 

Eutyches. the heretic, a presbyter of Constantinop e. 
lie so opposed Nestorianism as to confound the two na- 
tures as well as the two persons of Christ. This error 
he broached in the year 448. He was condeqjned the 
same year, appealed to a general council, and was again 
condemned in 451. A confession of ids faith with a 
few of his letters is extant. 

Eusebius, first a civilian at Constantinople and then 
bishop of Doryhi'um in l'hrygia. Ho was the public 
accuser of Nestorius, of Eutyches, and of Dioscorus, 
from the year 430 to 451. Ilis Libels and some other 
of his documents are extant. 

Diadoclius, bishop of Photicc in Epirus, flourished 
a.d. 450. lie has left us some treatises on practical re- 
ligion, edited in Greek at Florence, 1578, and Latin in 
Bildioth. Batman, tom. v. 

Euthalius, a deacon in Egypt, flourished perhaps a.d. 
458. He wrote an analytical Introduction to the books 
of the New Testament, published, Gr. and Lat. by Za~ 
cagnius, Rome, 1698, 4to. 

Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 471—488, very 
ambitious and active for the aggrandisement of his see. 
He has left us only two Epistles. 

Nestorianus, a Greek chronographcr who flourished 
about the year 474. He wrote Lives qf the Homan Em- 
perors, to a.d. 474. The work was highly commended 
by John Malala, but it is lost.. 

Johannes Aigeates, a Nestorian, flourished a.d. 483, 
or later, and wrote an Ecclesiastical History, of which 
(says Photius) the first five books reached from a.d. 
428 to 479. Only some extracts of it remain. 

Sabas, a Syrian monk and abbot, born in 439, died 
531. He wrote a Typicum or the order of prayer for 
the whole year, whicii was adopted in all the monas- 
teries about Jerusalem, and is still extant. 

Justin, a bishop in Sicily, a.d. 484, author of some 
Epistles and (as Dodwell supposes) of the Queest tones ad 
Orthodoxos , published among the works of Justin 
Martyr. 

iEne&s Gazseus, a sophist and a Platonist and then a 
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the extension of the limits of his power . 1 
Orosius acquired fame by his History , 
written with a view to confute the cavils of 
the pagans, and by his books against the 
Pelagians and Priscillianists . 3 Cassian, an 

Christian, flourished about a.d. 488. He was the 
author#*!' a noted dialogue entitled Theophrastus , or on 
the immortality of souls and the resurrection of the 
body, ed. Gr. and Lat. by Barth, Lips. 1658, 4to. 

Athanasius junior or Celites, bishop of Alexandria 
A.n. 4DO—4117, a fine biblical scholar, an active and 
good bishop, and a devout man. lie is supposed to be 
the author of several of the words ascribed to Athana- 
sius the Great, and published as such— namely, 1. 
S tcr<e Script liras Synopsis ; 2. Qucest tones et Respon- 
si one, ad Ant helium ; 3. the t wo tracts, De lncurna - 
tione Verbi Dei; 4. Syntagma Doctrine ad Clerical et 
Lairos { 5. De Virginitate sice Asccsi. 

Zach arias, a rhetorician, flourished a.d. 491. Ho 
wrote an Ecclesiastical History from a.d. 4)0—491, 
which is often quoted as well as censured for partiality, 
by Evagrius in his Historia KvcleAastica. 

Eustathius of Syria flourished a.d. 490. He wrote 
Chrunicorum Compendium , from /Eneas to Anastasius, 
or a.d. 496, which is lost. 

Malchus, a Byzantine sophist, flourished a. d. 496. 
He composed a Homan history from Constantino the 
Great to the emperor Anastasius. Two large extracts 
only are extant. 

Basil of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Antioch and then 
bishop of Jrenopolis in Cilicia, nourished a.i>. 497. He 
wrote an Ecclesiastical History extending from a.d. 
45) to a.d. 527; also contra Johanncrn Scythopolita- 
num , accusing him of Manieheeism. Neither work is 
extant. 

Candidus, ft scrivener to the governors of tho pro- 
vince of Isauria, flourished a.d. 496. He wrote Histo - 
riarurn libri iii. extending from a.d. 457 to a.d. 491. 
Some extracts by Photius are all that remain. 

Andreas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, flourished 
about a.d. 500. Ho wrote a Commentary on tho Apo- 
calypse, which Is extant, Gr. and Lat. inter Opp. 
Chrysostom!, tom. xii. ed. Morell.; also Thera petit ica 
Spiritualist of which only some fragments remain. — 
Mur. 

1 Tho entire works of Leo T. [comprising one hun- 
dred sermons and one hundred and forty-one epi.-tles] 
were edited with great care by the celebrated presbyter 
of the Oratory, Quesnel, Lyons, 1700, two vols. folio. 
[This edition being proscribed by the pope, because the 
editor defended the cause of Hilary of Arles and the 
liberties of tho Galilean church against Leo, a new 
edition was published by Cacciari [Rome, 1753-55, 2 
torn, fol.] and the brothers Ballcrini [Verona, 1755-57, 
3 tom. fol. This last edition is decidedly the best. — 
A.] Leo was a man of extraordinary talents, a good 
writer, an indefatigable bishop, and very successful in 
promoting the glory of the see of Rome. It has boon 
said that he possessed every virtue which was compatible 
with an unbounded ambition. Ho was bishop of Rome 
from a.d. 440 to a.d. 461. In the beginning of his 
reign he persecuted the sectarians of Africa, who took 
refuge in Italy on the conquest of Africa by tho Van- 
dals. In 445 commenced his controversy with Hilary 
archbishop of A rles, whom he divested of his rights as 
a metropolitan, in violation of the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church. He also obtained from Valentinian 111. 
a decree confirming his usurpations over the Gallic 
church. In 451 he showed the violence of his passions 
and the excess of his ambition, by his opposition to the 
decree of the council of Chalcedon, which raised the 
bishop of Constantinople to the rank of a patriarch, 
and extended very much his jurisdiction. In the year 
455 he was a protection to the city of Rome, when it 
was pillaged by Genseric, king of the Vandals. See 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xvii. pages 90—169, and 
Bower, Lives qf the Popes, vol. 11. pages 7 — 140. — Mur, 
[Sec Professor Ramsay’s account of his life and writings 
in Smith’s Diet, qf Greek and Horn. Biog. vol. ii. p. 
746. — ll. 

*2 Peter Baylo, Dictionnaire, tom. Iii. voco Orose. The 
works of Orosius have at length been published, with 
some medals, by Havercamp, Leyden, 1738, 4to. [Paul 
Orosius was a presbyter of Tarragona in 8pain. In the 
year 413 he was sent into Africa to consult Augustine 


illiterate and superstitious man, by his oral I 
communications, his writings, ana his In- 
stitutes, instructed the Gauls in the mode 
of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
Egypt, and was a leading teacher among 
those denominated semi-relagians . 8 The 
Homilies of Maximus of Turin, which are 
still extant, are short but generally neat 
and pious . 4 Eucherius of Lyons ranks not 

respecting tho rising sect of the Priscillianists. Augus- 
tine now put him upon writing his history, which he 
completed four years afterwards. In the year 415 
Augustine sent him to Palestine to visit Jerome, and 
learn his opinion respecting the origin of souls. Ho 
was present at some councils in Palestine, and there 
opposed the errors of Polagius. On his return to Africa 
he brought with him the relics of St. Stephen, which 
were highly valued. He afterwards returned to Spain. 
The time of his death is unknown. His works written 
in good Latin, comprise— 1. Historia adversus Paga- 
nos, in which he endeavours to show from the Roman 
history that as great calamities had happenod in the 
empire under the reign of paganism as under that of 
Christianity. 2. A pologeticus contra Pelngianos de 
arbitrii liber tate. These two works are in the edition 
of Havercamp. 3. His written statement to Augustine, 
in the year 413, which is published among tho works of 
Augustine, and is entitled Comment tor ium sice Consul- 
tatio ad S. Augudinnm , de Errore Priscillianistarwn 
et Origenistarum. — Mur. [See a valuable tract by 
Theod. de Mdrner, entitled, De Orosii Pita ej tuque 
Historian, lib. septem ad versus Co pottos, Berlin, 1844, 

8 vo, in which he investigates anew the facts connected 
with the life of this writer, and treats fully of his his- 
torical work and of the principal sources from which 
he had drawn his information. — ll. 

3 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ii. p. 215, &c. ; 
Simon, Critique de la Bibtio. F.ccles. par M. Du Pin , 
tome i. p. 156. Tho works of Cassian, with a prolix 
Commentary, were published by A lard. Gazaus; latest 
ed. Francf. 1722, fol. [John Cassian, of Scythian 
extract, was born at Athens a, d. 35 1 . He early devoted 
himself to a monastic life, which he pursued first at 
Bethlehem, then at Nitria in Egypt, next at Constanti- 
nople, where Chrysostom made him deacon of a church. 
On the banishment of Chrysostom, a.d. 404, the clergy 
of Constantinople sent Cassian into Italy to solicit aid 
to their cause from the Roman pontiff. At Rome 
Ca3sian was ordained a presbyter, ami there he re- 
mained till a.d. 410, when, on the capture of Rome by 
the Goths, he retired to Marseilles in F ranee. Here 
he erected two monasteries, one for males and one for 
females, and thenceforth devoted himself to the further- 
ance of monkery in Gaul. He commenced author in 
424, and died a.d. 448, aged ninety-seven years. He 
was not a groat man, but he was active, pious, and sin- 
cere. He was a leading man among the semi-Pela- 
gians, and held, perhaps, nearly tho same sentiments 
respecting original siri, and grace, and human ability, 
with the Remonstrants or Arminians of Holland in the 
seventeenth century. His works are — 1. De Institutis 
Camobiorum, of which the first four books describe the 
form and regulations of a monastery, and the eight 
following treat of as many principal sins. 2. xxiv. 
Collationes Pat-rum. , discourses or rather colloquies, 
chiefly on monastic virtues. 3. De Christ i Incarna- 
lione adversus Nestorium. — Mur. [The student will 
see a detailed account of Cassian and his works by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Horn. 
Biog. vol. i. p. 622.- -It. 

4 Maximus was bishop of Turin in Piedmont from 
a.d. 422 to a.d. 466. Little is known of his life. His 
works consist of eighty-five short homilies or sermons. 
Of these, thirty-two were published among the works of 
Ambrose, and eight among tho discourses of Augustine. 
Raynaud collected and published seventy-three of them 
under the name of the real author, in a volume con- 
taining the works of Leo I. and of Peter Chrysologus, 
Lyons, 1652, and Paris, 1671, fol. Afterwards Mabillon 
collected twelve more, which he published in his Mu- 
saiutn Ital cum, tom. L pt. ii. p. i. &o. And Bruuo | 
Bruni published the whole, Rome. 1784, fol.— Mur. 
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the last among the Latins of this century 
who treated moral subjects skilfully and 
eloquently. 1 Pontius [Paulinus] of Nola, 
highly esteemed by the ancients for his 
piety, has recommended himself to posterity 
by his poems and by some other things.* 
Peter, bishop of Ravenna, acquired the 
surname of Chrysologtis on account of his 
eloquence, and his discourses are not en- 
tirely destitute of genius. 3 Salvian was 
an eloquent but a gloomy and austere 
writer, who in the vehemence of his decla- 
mation against the vices of the times un- 
warily discloses the weaknesses and defects 
of his own character. 4 Prosper of Aqui- 

V— 

1 Concerning Eucherius, the Benedictine monks 
treat largely in their Hist. Litter, do la France, tome 
li. p. 275. [Ho was of an honourable family in Gaul, 
fond of monkery in his youth, and resided some time in 
a monastery in tho island Lerins. But he afterwards 
married and had two sons, Salonius and Veranius, who 
became bishops. lie was bishop of Lyons from a.i>. 
434 to a. i>. 454. His most admired work is his epistle 
to Valerianua, On Contempt of the World and Secular 
Philosophy. Besides this he wrote in praise of monkery, 
instructions for ids sons, and a few homilies. Several 
works are falsely ascriiied to him. The whole were 
published, Basil, 1531, and Rome, 1504, 4to, and in tho 
liibliotji. Pair. tom. vi. — Mttr. [See also Smith’s 
Did. qf Greek and Horn. 11 log. vol. ii. p. 02. — It. 

2 Seethe Hist. Litter, de. la France , tome ii. p. 179. 
The works of Paulinus were published by l.o Brun, 
Paris, 1085, two vols. 4to. [See note 2, p. 140, on tho 
preceding century, where he is particularly described. 
— Mur. [and Smith, u/n supra, vol. iii. p. 144. — A*. 

3 See Agnelli, Liber Pontificalia F. cedes. Itavemmt. 
tom. i. p. 321, ed. Bnchinii. [Peter Chrysologus was 
an Italian of a noble family. lie was born at Iinola, 
and educated under the bishop of that see. In the year 
433 he was made bishop of Ravenna, whore he died 
about a.i>, 450. Ho has left us one hundred and forty- 
seven short homilies or sermons, and one epistle ad- 
dressed to Eutyches tho heretic in the year 449. His 
works have been often published ; tho latest edition is, 
perhaps, that of Venice, 1742, fol.— Mur. [A still 
later edition is that by Sebast. Paul, published also at 
Venice in 1750, fol. — It. 

4 See Hist. Litter . de la France, tome ii. p. 517. 
[The authors of the history hero referred to give a 
different account of Salvian's character. They ac- 
knowledge that liis declamation against the vices of the 
age, in his Treatise against Avarice and his Discourse 
concerning Providence, are warm and vehement ; but 
they represent him notwithstanding as one of the most 
humane and benevolent men of his time. — Mad . — 
[Salvian was a native of Gaul, probably of Cologne, 
lived long at Treves, and married a pagan l.ady, who 
however became a Christian after marriage, and had one 
child, a daughter. At length he removed to tho south 
of France and became a presbyter of Marseilles, where 
lie lived to a great age. lie flourished as early as 440, 
but was alive, though an old man, in the year 495. Sec 
Gennadius ( who was a contemporary presbyter of Mar- 
seilles), De Striptoribus Fcdcsiasticis , cap. 67. The 
works of Salvian now extant are, 1 . On the Providence 
and Government qf God and his Righteous Temporal 
Jud ments. 2. Nine epistles. 3. Against Avarice , 
especially in Clergymen and Bishops. His stylo is bar- 
barous, yet vivid and energetic. His conceptions are 
clear, his reasoning pungent, and his sentiments for the 
most part correct. Yet his descriptions are coarse and 
often too highly coloured, and Ills positions sometimes 
untenable. Tho works of Salvian have been often 
published. The best edition is that of Baluze, Paris, 
IGU9, 8vo. — Mur. [Perhaps a still better is the collec- 
tion of his works in Gallandius, Riblio. Pat rum. v. x. 
They have been translated into French, Paris, 1735, 
!2mo, and his well-known treatise on God’s Govern- 
ment into English, by R. T. Loud. 1700, 8vo. See also 
Lardner'a Credibility, & c. vol. v. p. 64.— 7f. 


tain 6 and Marius Mercator 6 are well known 
to every one who has paid any attention to 
the Pelagian and other controversies of this 
century. Vincentius of Lerins has trans- 
mitted his name to posterity by a short but 
elegant tract against the sects which he en- 
titled Commonitorium. 7 I designedly pass 
over Sidonius Apollinaris, a tumid writer, 
though not destitute of eloquence, 8 Vigilius 

6 For a good account of Prosper, see tho Hist. Litter, 
de la France, tome ii. p. 369. [Tiro Prosper, a layman 
but a learned theologian of Aquitain in Gaul, flourished 
a.d. 444. He was a great admirer and an able defender 
of the doctrines of Augustine respecting original sin, 
predestination and free grace. In the year 426 he ad- 
dressed a letter to Augustine, acquainting him with 
the incipient progress of Pelagian errors in Gaul, and 
soliciting him to write against them, in 431 he visited 
Italy to procure the aid of the Roman pontiff against 
these errors, and returned strengthened by a doctrinal 
letter addressed to the bishops of Gaul. In 433 lie 
wrote his strictures on the thirteenth Collalio of Cassian, 
which is an able performance. In 443 Leo I. called 
him to Rome and made him his private secretary, and 
employed him in the Pelagian contests of Italy. lie was 
alive in 455, but the time of his death is unknown. He 
was a man of strong reasoning powers, soundly ortho- 
dox, and a good model in controversial writing. Most 
of his works are in defence of the doctrines of original 
sin, predestination, and free grace; and especially his 
two books (if indeed they are his) De Vocation a Gen- 
tium (on the offer of salvation to all men), will be read 
with interest by the modern theologian. He also com- 
posed a Chronicon, continuing that of Eusebius down 
to a.o. 455, a commentary on the last fifty Psalms, 
several letters, and some poems. His works were pub- 
lished, Puris, 171 1, fol. and by Salma, Rome, 1732, 8vo. 
— Mur. 

<» Marius Mercator was probably an African, yet may 
have lived some time in Italy, lie was undoubtedly a 
layman, a friend and admirer of Augustine, and an ac- 
tive defender of fits doctrines from a.d. 418 to tho year 
451. His works arc almost wholly translations from 
tiie Greek fathers, particularly Nestorius, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Proclus, Theodoret, 
\c. accompanied with prefaces and notes or strictures 
by the translator. They are all designed to confuto 
either the Nestorlan or the Pelagian errors, were 
edited, with copious notes, by Gamier, Paris, 1673, fol. 
and still latter by Balu/.e, Paris, 1684, 8vo. — Mur. 

7 A p;ood account of Vincentius of Lerins is found in 
the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ii. p. 305. [lie 
was born of a noble family at Toul in tho French Ne- 
therlands, became a soldier, and afterwards a monk at 
Lerins, where he was made a presbyter. He flourished 
a.d. 434 and died before the year 450 He was probably 
a semi- Pelagian, as may be inferred from his Objections 
against, the tcritingt and doctrines of Augustine, which 
(though lost) are confuted by Prosper of Aquitain. Ilis 
only surviving work is his Commonitorium adversus 
Hunticos. This lie re-wrote but lost tho copy, and 
therefore added notes to the first draft. It is an attempt 
to confute all heresies at once, by showing what are 
the marks of the truo church as distinguished from all 
errorists. It lias been often published, c.g. by Baluze, 
subjoined to Salvian’s works, Paris, 1669, 8vo, and 
Cambridge, 1687, 12mo. — Mur. [Also by Jo. Salinas, 
with the works of Hilary, Rome, 1701, 8vo, the best 
edition. 'The Commonitorium is a favourite book with 
tho Romanists, being one of their most plausible de- 
fences of tradition as the rule of faith. It was trans- 
lated into French, Paris, 1686, 12mo; into German, by 
Fcder, Bamberg, 1785, 8vo; and into English, London, 
1651; by Reeves, in his Primitive Apologies, Lond. 1709, 
vol. ii. and anonymously, along wdth a reprint of the 
Latin text, at Oxford, 183G, 12mo, being one of the sig- 
nificant indications of the rise of Puseyisni.— R. 

8 C. Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius was born of a noble 
family at Lyons in France, a.d. 431. His father and 
grandfather both bore the name of Apollinaris, and 
both were pratorian prefects of the Gallias. After an 
expensive education he became a soldier, married the 
daughter of Avitus who wjis afterwards emperor, had 
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of Tapsus, 1 Arnobius junior, who com- 
mented on the Psalms of David, 2 Dracon- 
tius, 3 and others, 4 who were of a secondary 
rank. 


three children, was captured at the siege of Lyons, a.d. 
457, yet was advanced to honour by the now emperor 
Majorianus whom he eulogized in 458, had a statue 
erected to him, and was advanced to the dignity of 
count. In the year 467 he went to Home as legate from 
the city of Clermont, pronounced a eulogy on the 
emperor Anthemius, was made prefect of Homo, and 
performed his duties so faithfully that ho had another 
statue decreed him, was made a patrician and a senator 
of Rome. In the year 472 he was almost compelled to 
accept the office of bishop of Clermont in France, llo 
now laid aside all his civil honours, gave up his pro- 
perty to his son, and devoted himself to sacred studies 
and to his episcopal functions. His influence among 
the clergy and the churches was very great. When the 
Goths attacked Clermont he put himself at the head of 
the citizens as their military commander, and when the 
city was captured in 480 ho retired in safety, was 
restored to his see, and died in the year 482. He has 
left numerous epistles published, with one sermon, and 
twenty-four poetic effusions interspersed. Several of 
ins works in prose and verse are lost. Ilis works were 
published by Sirmond, Paris, 1014, 8vo, and with ad- 
ditional notes, Paris, 1652, 8vo. Ilis epistles are useful, 
as throwing light on tho history of his times. — Mur. 

l Vigilius, bishop of Tapsus in Africa, flourished 
a.d. 48 1, nt which lime he was summoned to appear at 
Carthago beforo Hunneric, the Arian king of the Van- 
*dals, and give account of his faith. He boldly professed 
orthodoxy, but the persecution which followed obliged 
him to quit Africa, and ho retired to Constantinople, j 
and after some years removed to Italy, whero ho com- 
posed several, perhaps tho greater part of his works. 
To conceal himself from ills persecuting enemies he 
composed much under borrowed names, and especially 
that of Athanasius. During tho middle ages he was 
confounded with Vigilius of Trent, who flourished nt 
the beginning of this century. His works are all 
directed against the Arians and the Nostorian heresy. 
He is supposed to he the author of that confession of 
faith which is commonly called the At ha nasi an Creed. 
His works were first published as his by Chiftict, Dijon, 
l')64, 4to. — Mur. 

'<* An account of Arnobius junior is given in the Hint. 
Littfrr. da hi France, tome ii. p. 3 12. [He is called 
junior, to distinguish him from tho African Arnobius, 
who lived at the beginning of the preceding century. 
This Arnobius junior is supposed to have lived in 
Gaul. Ho flourished about a.d. 461, and wrote a Com- 
mentary on tho Psalms, notes on some passages in the 
Gospels, and a Dispute with Serapion of Egypt respect- 
ing the Trinity, tho person of Christ, and tho consis. 
tency of grace witli free will, lie was a semi-Pelagia n. 

I ilis works aro in the Bibtioth. Patr. tom. viii. p. 203, 

1 Ve. — Mur. 

j 3 Dracontius was a presbyter and a poet, probably of 
Spain, who flourished a.d. 440, and was alive in 450. 
He has left us a heroic poem on the Creation or the 
Hoxaiimeron, and an elegy on Theodosius II. botli pub- 
lished by Sirmond, Paris, 1619, 8vo, and in the Bibtioth. 
Patr. tom. ix. pages 7-4, 720. —Mur. 

4 Catalogue of Latin writers omitted by Moshcim, 
extracted from Cave’s Ilixturia Literaria. 

Chromatius, bishop of Aquiloia, a friend of Ruflnus 
and a defender of Chrysostom, flourished a.d. 401 and 
died 410. lie has left us some Homilies on the Beati- 
tudes, and a few Epistles. 

Innocent I. bishop of Rome a.d. 402— 417, a firm 
friend cf Chrysostom and strenuous against the Nesto- 
rians and Pelagians. Of thirty-four Epistles published 
as his the genuineness of nearly all is questioned. 

Zosimus, of Greek extract, bishop of Rome a.d. 417 
—418, famous for his attempt to subject the African 
churches to his see. He has left us thirteen Epistles. 

Boniface, bishop of Rome a.d. 418—423, prosecuted 
tho attempt of Zosimus. We have three of his Epistles. 

Severus, bishop of Minorca, flourished a.d. 418. His 
Epistle, describing the conversion of tho Jews of Mi- 
norca, was published by Baronius, Annate *, ad ann. 418. 

Julian, an Italian bishop, born before a.d. 386, and 
lied about the year 440 or 450. He studied under Pe- 


lagtus, became a deacon, lector, husband, and bishop of 
a small town among the Ilirpini. In the year 417 he 
came out an open defender of Pelagianism, in 420 ho 
was condemned, went to Constantinople, and thenoo to 
Cilicia, where ho lived long with Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia, and devoted himself to writing in defence of his 
sentiments. In 423 ho was condemned by a synod of 
Cilician bishops, returned to Italy in 424, hoping to re- 
cover ins see ; failed and went again to Constantinople 
to beg tho interference of tho emperor, but here Merca- 
tor’s Commonitorium to Theodosius II. met him and 
blasted his prospects. Being driven from Constanti- 
nople and condemned in a council at Rome a.d. 431, ho 
pretended to renounce his errors, and applied to the 
Roman pontiff in 439 to rostoro him to his see, hut in 
vain. He was a man of superior talents, well acquainted 
with tho scriptures, and so eloquent that ho was styled 
the Roman Demosthonos. He was also famed for his 
piety and benevolence to tho poor ; but he was accused 
of dissembling tils sentiments, ami of using hitter lan- 
guage towards his adversaries. Large extracts are pre- 
served from his Epistles, hi9 Commentary on the 
Canticles, and his twelve hooks against the flrst and 
second hooks of Augustine on marriage. 

Prisons Fastidius, a British bishop, flourished a.d. 
420. He has left us a Tract on Christian life and wi- 
dowhood addressed to a pious widow, extant among the 
Works of Augustine, torn. ix. 

Kvodius, bishop of Uzaia in Africa, an intimate friend 
of Augustine, flourished a.d. 420. Four of his Epistles* 
to Augustine and one book J)a Fide Contra Mimic tueos 
are extant among the Works of Augustine. 

Ishlorus, bishop of Cordova in Spain, flourished a.d. 
420 and died a.d. 430. He was probably the author of 
four hooks of Allegories or Commentaries on all tho 
books of Kings, extant among tho W >rks of isldorua 
liispulcnsis. 

Cadostine, bishop of Rome a.d. 423 -432, and activo 
in the Nostorian contests. llo has left us fourteen 
Epistles. 

Lupus, bishop of Troyes in France, flourished a.d. 
427. He was sent by the Gallic bishops to Britain In 
429 to root out Pelagianism, was successful, and re- 
turned in 430, and died a.d. 479. Ho has been pro- 
nounced one of the greatest men of his age. Two of 
his epistles aro extant. 

Pisidlus or Possidonius, bishop of Calama near Hippo 
in Africa, flourished a.d. 430. Ho was an intimate 
friend of Augustine, and wrote his life and a catalogue 
of his works, still extant among the works of Augus- 
tine. 

Hilary, bishop of Arles, born a.d. 401, became a 
monk of Lerins, and was made bishop in 430 and died 
in 449. As metropolitan of Arles, he deposed Celido- 
nius bishop of Vienne, who appealed to Rome and was 
supported by Leo I. winch involved Hilary in war with 
Loo all their lives. He wrote tho life of 8t. llonoratus 
i»is predecessor, heroic poems on Genesis, ono epistle 
to Euchorius of Lyons, two others to Augustine, and 
an account of tho miracles of St. Gencsius, all which 
were published by tho Benedictines, Paris, 1693, folio, 
and by SaUna, Rome, 1701, 8vo. 

Capreoius, bishop of Carthago, flourished a.d. 431. 
Ills epistle to the council of Ephesus and another to 
tho Spanish bishop against Ncstorius, are extant in 
Baronius and in other collections. 

Patricias ( St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland). See 
Note 3, p. 175. 

Sixtus III. bishop of Rome a.d. 432—440, has left us 
several epistles. The three books on riches, chastity, 
false teachers, &c. aro erroneously ascribed to him. 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about A.n. 450, wrote an 
Ixagoge in 8. Scripturam, which is extant in Poole’s 
Synopsis Critic. Sncr. tom. vi. p. 11. 

Maximus, a Gallic monk , abbot of Lerins In 426 and 
bishop of Riez in France a.d. 433, lived till 451 or 
longer, and wrote several homilies, which are extint 
among those of Eusebius of Emesa and Eucherlus of 
Lyons. 

Claudius Marius Victor or Vlctorinus, a rhetorician 
and poet of Marseilles, flourished a.d. 434, and died 
before a.d. 450. He wrote a Poetic Commentary on 
Genesis to the death of Abraham, a poetic Epistle to 
the abbot Sohrmon on the corrupt mprals of the age, 
both extant, Paris, 1560, 8 vo, and in the Biblioth. Patr . 
tom. viii. p. 580. 

Caelius Sedullus, a Scotchman and poet, who flou- 
rished a.d. 434. He studied in Italy, became a preshy- 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY or THEOLOGY. 

I. In the controversies which in this 
century agitated nearly all Christendom, 
many points of theology were more fully 
explained and more accurately defined than 
they had been before. Thus it was with 
the doctrine concerning Christ, his person, 
and natures; and those concerning the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the 
natural ability of men to live and act as the 
law of God requires, the necessity of divine 

ter, and perhaps a bishop. His works were collected 
by Asterius towards the close of this century, com- 
prising Carmen Paschal e (on the miracles of Christ) 
Ceteris et Nooi Test. Collado, an elegiac poem, P<ran 
Alphahedcus da Christo , in Iambic measure (on the life 
of Christ), and Puschnle Opus in prose, An Exposition 
of all the. Epistles of Paul is falsely ascribed to him. 
The works of Sodulius have boen published repeatedly, 

und are to be found in the Billiot h. Patr. tom. vi 

[The best edition is in tho fourth volume of the Poetce 
Chris dance of F. Arevalus, Rome, 1 788-94, in four vols. 
4to. Tliis collection includes the works of Prudentius, 
Dracontius, Juvencus, and Sedulius. The Paschal a 
Opus in prose is merely another version by the author 
himself of )na poem entitled Carman Paschale. — It. 

Valerianus, a bishop in, the maritime Alps, flourished 
A.d. 439, and was alive in 455. His twenty homilies 
and an epistle were published by Sirmond, Paris, 1612, 
8vo, also in the Billio. Pat rum, tom. viii. 

Eustathius flourished a.m. 410, the* neat Latin trans- 
lator of St. Basil's nine homilies on tho 1 lexatimoron, 
extant among the works of Basil the Great. 

Philippus, a presbyter and disciple of Jerome, flou- 
rished a.d. 110, and died a.d. 455. lie wrote a Com- 
mentary on Jolt, published, Basil, 1527, 4to and fol. It 
has been ascribed both to Bede and to Jerome. 

Idatias or Ilydatius, a Spanish bishop who flourished 
a.d. 413, and died a.d. 468. He wrote a Chronicon 
from a.d. 379 to a.d. 428. and afterwards continued it 
to a.d. 407, first published entiro by Sirmond, Paris, 
1019, 8vo, and since in the works of Sirmond, Paris, 
1090, and Venice, 1729. It is barbarous in style and 
frequently inaccurate as to facts, yet affords valuable 
aid in tracing the movements of tho Goths and Suevi. 

Zach vus, tho reputed author of three books of discus- 
sion between Zachreus a Christian and Apollonius a 
pagan, in regard to Christianity. The book was pro- 
bably written about a.d. 450, and is published in 
D’Aohcry’s Spicilegium, tom. x. 

Salonius, son of Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, and 
himself a Gallic bishop, flourished a.d. 433. Ho wrote 
an Exposition qf the Par aides of Solomon, and a Mys- 
tical Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, both extant in the 
Orthodoxogmphia , and in Billio. Patr urn, tom, viii. 

Victorius or Victorinus, a Gallic mathematician, 
flourished a.d. 457, author of a Paschal Canon in two 
parts; the first part exhibits the principles and the 
method of calculating Easter, the second is a tablo of 
E as tor days from a.d. 28 to a.d. 457. This Canon was 
recommended by the council of Orleans, a.d. 451, and 
was first published by Bueherius, Antw. 16.34, fol. 

Hilary, bishop of Rome, a.d. 461 — 467. Ho was tho 
bishop of Rome’s legate to the council of Ephesus in 
449. Twelve of his Epistles are extant. 

P&ulinus Petricordius or Yesuntius (i. e. of Besan- 
yon), a Gallic poet, who flourished a.d. 461, and is often 
confounded with Paulinus of Nola. He wrote Da Vita 
SH Martini , an uninteresting poem, extant in the 
Billio. Patrum, tom. vi. and published by Daunius,with 
notes, Lips. 1686, 8vo. 

Claudius Mataertus, a Gallic poet, a presbyter, and 
assistant to the bishop of Vienne, flourished a.d. 462. 
He wrote De Statu Animi , two Epistles, a Poem against 
various errors, and a Hymn on the Crucifixion, all extant 
m uw juumo. Patrum, tom. vii. 

Simplicius, bishop of Rome. a.d. 467 -483 He was 


grace in order to salvation, human liberty, 
and the like. For that devout and venera- 
ble simplicity of the first ages of the church, 
which taught men to believe when God 
speaks and to obey when God commands, 
appeared to the leading doctors of this age 
to be clownish and vulgar. Many of those 
however who attempted to explain and 
illustrate these doctrines, opened the way 
rather for disputation than for a rational 
faith and a holy life ; for they did not so 
much explain as involve in greater obscurity 
and darken with ambiguous terms and in- 
comprehensible distinctions the deep mys- 

much engaged in contests with the eastern patriarchs, 
and has left us nineteen Epistles, extant in tho Concilia, 
tom. iv. 

Ruricius senior, bishop of Limoges in France, flour- 
ished a.d. 470, but was alive in 536. He has left us two 
books of Epistles, published by Oanisius, Antiq. Lee - 
tiones, tom. v. (or tom. i. of new ed.) and in the Billio. 
Pa l rum, torn. viii. 

Rcmigius, bishop of Rheims, a.d. 471—533. lie bap- 
tized Clovis, king of the Franks, with many of his lords, 
was a man of note, and has left us five Epistles, toge- 
ther with his Will. Tho Exposition of Paul’s Epistles 
attributed to him is not his. 

Faustus, abbot of Lerins and then bishop of Riez in 
France, a.d. 472—489 or 485, a semi- Pelagian. His 
works are, De Gratia Dei et I. Hero Arbi trio, with se- 
veral Sermons, Epistles, and Tracts, collected in Billio. 
Patrum, tom. viii. 

Fcelix, bishop of Rome, a.d. 4S3— 492 ; was much in 
controversy with the eastern patriarchs. Fifteen of his 
Epistles are extant. 

Victor Vitensis, an orthodox African bishop who 
fled to Constantinople a.d. 487. and there composed a 
History of the Persecutions in Africa under Gonseric 
and Hunncric, kings of tho Vandals. It was published 
with Optatus Milevitanus, Paris, 1659, 8vo, with Vigi- 
lius Tapsensis, Dijon, 1664, 4to, and in tho Billio. 
Patrum , tom. viii. 

Alcimus Ecdicius A vitus, bishop of Clermont, a d. 
490 — 523. Ho has left us live poetic books On the 
Creation and Fall of Man, the Flood, and the Passage 
qf the Bed Sea, a poem in praise qf Virginity, #ghty- 
seven epistles, and some sermons, published by Sirmond, 
Paris, 1463, and in the Billio. Patrum, tom. ix. [See 
an account of his life and writings in Smith’s Greek 
and Bom. Biog. vol. i. p. 434. — It. 

Gclasius, bishbp of Rome, a.d. 492—496. Sixteen of 
his epistles and fragments of various other works are 
extant. Tho famous decree of a Roman council, a.d. 
491, De Lilris Canonicis, Ecclesiastids , et A pony phis, 
ascribed to Gclasius, is of dubious authenticity. 

Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, flourished a.d. 
495, and wrote De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, or a cata- 
logue of authors continuing Jerome’s catalogue from 
the year 393 to a.d. 495. His book De Fide and bis 
Ufa of Jerome are also extant. But his works against 
all the heresies, against Nestorius, and against Pelagius, 
his tract on tho Millenium, and his translations from 
the Greek fathers, are lost. 

Ru8ticus Elpidius, physician to Theodoric, king of 
the Goths, flourished about a.d. 498, and has left 
twenty-four epigrams on Scriptural facts, and a poem 
on the Benefits qf Christ. 

Julianus Pomerius of Mauritania, a teacher of rhe- 
toric at Arles and a presbyter there, flourished a.d. 
498. His work De Animi , and several smaller ones, 
are lost. But his treatise De Vita Contemplation , is 
extant among the works of Prosper, to whom it has 
been wrongly ascribed. 

Symmachus, bishop of Rome, a.d. 498 — 514, famous 
for his excommunication of the emperor Anastasius, 
has left us twelve epistles. — Mur. [To this list should 
be added the names of Nioetas or Nicteas of Romacia, 
mentioned below at page 192, and Nicetas, bishop of 
Aquileia, several tracts by whom have been rece’.tly 
published by Cardinal Mai, in his Script. Vet. nova 
Collect to, vol. vtt part i. pages 314 — 340. — It. 
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teries of revealed religion ; and hence arose 
abundant matter for those difficulties, con- 
tentions, and animosities which have flowed 
down to succeeding ages, and which can 
scarcely be removed by the efforts of human 
power. It hardly need be remarked that 
some, while pressing their adversaries, in- 
cautiously fell into the opposite errors 
which were no less dangerous. 

2. The superstitious notions and human 
devices by which religion was before much 
clogged, were very considerably augmented. 
The aid of departed saints was implored 
with supplications by vast multitudes, and 
no one censured this absurd devotion. Nor 
did the question which afterwards occa- 
sioned much debate — namely, in what way 
the prayers of mortals could reach the ears 
of residents in heaven, present any difficul- 
ties to the Christians of those times. For 
they did not suppose the souls of departed 
saints to be so confined to the celestial 
mansions, as not to have liberty of paying 
visits to mortals and of travelling over 
various regions at their pleasure. These 
unembodied spirits were supposed to be 
frequent and willing visitors at the places 
where their bodies were buried; 1 and this 
opinion transmitted to Christians from the 
Greeks and Romans, drew a great conflux 
of supplicants to tkcsepulchres of thesaints.’ 
The images of those who were in reputation 
for sanctity while alive, were now honoured 
with extraordinary devotion in several 
[daces ; and there were those who believed 
what the pagan priests had maintained 
respecting the statues of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury 3 — namely, that those inhabitants of 
heaven were favourably present in these 
iheir images. The bones of martyrs and 
he sign of the cross, were supposed to be 
die most sovereign remedy against the 
tssaults of demons and all other calamities, 
iiid to have power not only to heal diseases 
>f the body, but likewise those of the mind. 4 
Of the public processions, the holy pilgri- 

ma^es, 5 the superstitious offices of devotion 
paid by the living to the souls of the dead, 
the multiplication and extravagant venera- 
tion of temples, chapels and altars, and 
innumerable other proofs of degenerate 
piety, I forbear to speak particularly. As 
no one in those times objected to Christians 
retaining the opinions of their pagan ances- 
tors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, 
temples, and the like, and their transferring 
them into their devotions ; and as no one 
proposed utterly to abolish the ancient 
pagan institutions but only to alter them 
somewhat and purify them, it was unavoid- 
able that the religion and the worship of 
Christians should in this way become cor- 
rupted. This also I will add, that the 
doctrine of the purification of souls after 
death by means of some sort of fire, which 
afterwards became so great a source of 
wealth to the clergy, acquired in this age a 
fuller development and greater influence. 6 

3. The number of those who devoted 
their talents to the explanation of the 
Scriptures was not so great as in the pre- 
ceding century, when there was less con- 
troversy among Christians; and yet the 
number was not small. I pass over those 
who expounded but one or only a few books 
of Scripture, Victor of Antioch, Polychro- 
nius, Philo of Carpathus, Isidore of Cordovn, 
Salonius, and Andreas of Cassarea. The 
two most distinguished interpreters of this 
cent-ury who explained a groat part of the 
sacred volume, mid not altogether without 
success, were, Theodore t, bishop of Cyrus, 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia. Both pos- 
sessed genius and learning, and neither 
would follow in the footsteps of preceding 
expositors without some reason. The ex- 
positions of the former are before the pub- 
lic; 7 those of the latter lie concealed in the 
East among the Nestorians for various rea- 
sons, and are worthy to see the light. 8 
Cyril of Alexandria deserves a place among 
the interpreters, but a far more honourable 

> On the rise and spread of this Intercession of de- 
parted spirits and other innovations referred to in this 
paragraph, see Oiesoler’s Lehrbuch , sec. or 

«ec. 97, in Cunningham's Translation, Philad. 1836. 
This translation will henceforth be referred to, being 
.lie only extant English translation, as the second 
t'oiurne of l)r. Davidson’s more accurate translation 
-f Gleseler’s later edition was not published when 
•hose sheets were passing through the press £.)une, 
1847 ].-//. 

2 Lactantius, Dioinar. Instil, lib. I, p. 164; Hesiod, 
Opp.i tDier lino 122; with which compare Sulpiiins 
Severus, Epist. ii. p. 371 ; Dial. ii. cap. xiii. p. 474 ; 
Dial. ill. p. 05; Macarius, in Tollius, Insignia ftineris 
llalici , p. 197, and other writers of that age. 

3 Clementina , Homil. x. in Pair. Apoxtol. tom, 1. p, 
697 f Amobius, Adi t. Gentes, lib. vi, p. 254, &c ; Bar- 
thins. Ad Hut Hum Numantian , p. 250. 

4 Prudentius, Hymn. xi. De Coronis, pages 150, 151; 
Sulpitius Severus, Epist. i p. 3(54 { Jfincos Gazamv, 
Theophrastus , p. 1/3, ed. Barth. 

5 These pilgrimages were then so common that some 
Christians fell into absurdities truly ridiculous. They 
journeyed quite to Arabia in order to see the dunghill 
on which the diseased Job sat, and to kiss the ground 
which had absorbed his precious blood ; os Clirysostorn 
describes it ( Homily v. to the Antiochians ) where he 
says in his rhetorical way, that the dunghill of Job was 
more venerable than the throne of a king,— Schl. 

On this suhjoct Augustine dosorves especially to In? 
consulted, De Octo Quaistonibm ad Duh-itium Liber, 
cap. xiii, Opp. tom. vi. p. 128, De Fide el Operibus 
cap, xvi. p. 182, De Fide, Spe, et Caritate , sec. cxviii 
p. 222, Exposition of Psalm xxxv. sec. iii. Sec. 

7 See Simon, Hist. Crit. dot Princip. Comment, dn 
Nouo. Test. chap. xxii. p. 314, and Crit. de la Biblio. 
Eccles. de M. Du Pin tome i, p. 180 [and not© 4, p. 

183, above, — Mu*-. 

8 Asseman, Biblioth, Oriental. Clement. Vatic, tom, 
iii. sec. ii. p, 227 ; Simon, Crit. de la Biblioth. Eccles 
par M. Du Pin , tome pages 108,077, [See also m ic 

4, p. 184 above. — Mur. 
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one is due to Isidore of Pelusium, whose 
epistles contain much which tends to eluci- 
date and f^plain the holy Scriptures. 1 

4. Most of these interpreters, whether 
Greeks or Latins, everywhere copy after 
Origen, and despising the genuine and ob- 
vious meaning of the Scriptures, search 
after abstruse senses, or what the Latins of 
that age called mysteries, in the plainest 
passages and sentences of the Bible. Some 
of the Greeks indeed, and in particular 
Theodoret, laboured not unsuccessfully in 
explaining the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, winch we may ascribe to their skill 
in the Greek language, with which they had 
been familiar from their infancy; but upon 
the Hebrew Scriptures neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins cast much light. Nearly all 
who attempted to explain them, making no 
use of their judgment, applied the whole 
either to Christ and his benefits, or to anti- 
Christ and his wars and desolations, and to 
the kindred subjects. 

5. Here and there, however, one more 
sagacious and wiser than the rest ventured 
to point out a safer path. This is evident 
from the Epistles of Isidore of Pelusium, 
who in various places censures in a perti- 
nent manner those who, disregarding the 
historic sense, referred all the narrative and 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament to 
Christ ; and yet he himself was by no means 
entirely free from the fault of his age, the 
love and pursuit of allegories. No one went 
further in censuring the imitators of Origen 
than Tlieodorus of Mopsuestia. He not 
only wrote a book concerning allegory and 
history against Origen, 2 but also in his own 
Commentaries on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament he ventured to explain most of 
their predictions with reference to events 
in ancient history; 3 and this method of ex- 
plaining the Old Testament perhaps raised 
as much ill-will against him as those other 
sentiments which brought on him the charge 
of heresy. The example of this excellent 
man was followed especially by the Nesto- 
rians. 4 Nor have they yet ceased to follow 

1 Concerning both, see Simon, Hist, des Princip. 

Comment, du Noun. Test. chap. xxi. p. 330, &c [For 
some account of Cyril, see note 3, p. 183, and concern- 
ing Isidore, note 1, p. 184 above. — Mur. [Further, in 
respect of three of these interpreters, Theodoret, Cyril, 
and Isidore, see Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics from 
p. 141, &c R. 

2 Facundus Hermianensis, Be Tribus Capitulis, lib. 
iil. cap. vi ; Liberatus, Breviarium, cap. xxiv. 

3 A vta Concilii Constantinop. II. seu (Ecumenici V. 
tom. iii. p. 68 of Harduin’s Concilia. 

4 One witness among others is Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, a writer of the sixth century, who is known to have 

bet n a Nestorian. For he says in his Topograph) a, lib. 

v. (pages 224, 226, of the Collectio nova Patrum Grce - 
cor. published by Montfaucon), “ Among all the Psalms 

of David only four refer to Christ;” and to confirm 

this sentiment he does not hesitate to declare (p. 227) 


it, for to this day they preserve his books 
with care, and venerate him as a saint of 
the highest order. 

‘6. ft is very evident that the doctrines 
of religion were not exhibited with due 
purity and simplicity by most persons, but 
were sometinjes with uncommendable zeal 
expanded beyond what was revealed, were 
anatomized with too great art and sub- 
tlety, and were supported not so much by 
Scripture evidence, as by the authority and 
reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know 
of no one who embraced a complete system 
of Christian doctrines in a single work, un- 
less Nicaeas of Romaeia may be considered 
as doing this in the six books of instruction 
for Neophytes which he is said to have com- 
posed. 5 But. it has been already observed 
that various doctrines of religion were 
laboriously explained, especially in the con- 
troversial works against the Nestorians, 
Eutycliians, Pelagians, and Arians. 

7. Of controversial writers a great num- 
ber can be mentioned, and indeed many 
such were required by the numerous con- 
troversies. The worshippers of the papin 
images and gods were vigorously assailed 
by Theodoret in his book De Curandis 
Grcecorum Affectionibus , which displays 
much genius and erudition, by Orientius 
in his Commonitorium , and by Evngrius in 
his Disputation between Zachams and Apol- 
lonius. 6 To these may be added Philip of 
Side and Philostorgius, of whom the former 
wrote against Julian and the latter against 
Porphyry. 7 The Jews were confuted by 
Basil of Seleucia, 8 by Gregcntius^in his 
Disputation uith Herb anus, and by Evag- 
rius in his Dialogue between Theophilus and 
a Jew. Against all tlie heretics something 
was attempted by Voconius, an African, 

“ That the writers of the New Testament when they 
apply the prophecies of tho Old Testament to Jesus 
Christ, follow the words rather than the sense.” See 
also Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. p. p. 880. — Mur. 

5 Gennadius, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiast. cap. xxit. p. 
14, ed. Fabric. [The work is lost, but from the ac- 
count of Gennadius it was no System of Theology . — 
Mur. [ See Professor Ramsay’s account of the author 
whose name was Nicetas or Nicjcas, in Smith’s Diet, 
of Greek and Rom. Riog. vol. ii. p. 1184. — R. 

t> For an account of Orientius and Evagrius see the 
Hist. Litter, de la France , tome ii. pages 121, and 252. 
[Orientius, called also Orontius and Oresius, was bishop 
of Aux in France, perhaps also of Tarragona in Spain 
His Commonitorium written in heroic verse, was pub 
lished, book i. by Delrio, Antwerp, 1600, and book ii. bj 
Martene, in his Nova Collectio Operum Eccles. Vet. 
Paris, 1700. This Evagrius is not 'the noted Evagrius 
Scholasticus of the sixth century, but was a French 
priest and a disciple of St. Martin. His Altercatic 
Simonis Judcei et Theophili Chrtstiani, Is found in Mar- 
tene’s Anecdota ; and nis Consultations , sett Delibcra - 
t tones Zuchcei Christiani et Apollonii Philosojthi , is in 
the Spicilegium of D* Achery, tom. x. — Schl. 

7 Neither of the works here mentioned is extant.— 
Mur. 

8 For some account of this Basil and of his writings, 
see note 2, p. 185 above. — Mur. 
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by Syagrius in his tract De Fide, by Gen- 
nadius of Marseilles, and, best of all by 
Theodoret 1 in his work De Fabulis Jlcere- 
ticorum. Those who attacked only indivi- 
dual sects are here omitted. 

8. Those who contended against the 
Christian sectaries followed the rules of the 
ancient sophists, and also (what is truly 
surprising) the practice of the Homan 
courts rather than the examples and in- 
structions of Christ and his apostles. In 
the Roman courts very difficult and doubt- 
j ful points were decided according to the 
opinions of certain ancient jurists. If these 

1 happened to disagree, that opinion was pre- 
ferred which was maintained by the greatest 
| number, or by the jurists of most learning 
| and reputation. 2 It was very prejudicial 
| to the interests of truth that this usage of 
■ the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in 
the controversies of Christians on subjects 
of religion, and followed in the deliberations 
of the councils of this century; for by it 
that was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
firmed which had been judged true and 
certain by the majority, or by the most 
learned and distinguished of the doctors of 
former times. This appears from nearly 
all the Acts of Councils now extant. The 
other faults of the theological disputants 
! may be easily inferred from what lias now 

1 been stated. 

I 9. This imitation of the practice of the 
Roman courts in conducting religious contro- 
versies stimulated very much the base auda- 
city of those, who did not blush to palm 
their own spurious productions on the great 
men of former times, and even on Christ 
himself and his apostles ; so that they might 
be able, in the councils and in their books, 
to oppose names against names and autho- 
rities against authorities. The whole Chris- 
tian church of this century was overwhelmed 
with these disgraceful fictions. And this 
it is said occasioned the Roman pontitf, 
Gelasius, to assemble at Rome a convention 
of bishops from the whole western empire, 
and after examining the books which were 
professedly the works of persons of the 
highest authority, to draw up that famous 
decree by which so many apocryphal books 
are stripped of their false reputation. That 
something of this kind was actually done 
cannot well be denied, but men of superior 
learning maintain that this pretended de- 
cree of Gelasius is of no better authority , 
than those books which it condemns ; that 
is, they believe that it was not the produc- 

tion of Gelasius but of some one who abused « 
his name. 8 

10. Among those who discussed the sub- 
ject of morals, Eucherius, Safvian, and 
Nilus, stand conspicuous. The epistle of 
Eucherius especially, on Contempt of the 
World and Secular Philosophy , will recom- 
mend itself to every good man both by its 
style and its matter. The short pieces of 
Mark the hermit breathe a spirit of piety, 
but do not afford pleasure either by the 
choice of the matter, the justness of the 
arrangement, or the solidity of the reason- 
ing. Fastidius composed various tracts 
concerning moral duties and virtues, which 
are all lost. 4 The productions of Diado- 
chus, Prosper, and Severianus in this de- 
partment are interesting, with a few 
exceptions, for the truth and terseness of 
the thoughts, but they will afford little 
satisfaction to one fond of solid reasoning 
and well-digested composition. Indeed it 
was a fault common to nearly all the moral 
writers of those times, that they had no idea 
of a regular distribution of tlicir subject 
into parts, nor of a recurrence to first 
principles. 

1 1 . But the candid might tolerate this 
fault and ascribe it to the infelicity of the 
times, did they not see other injuries 
inflicted on the cause of piety by inconsi- 
derate men. In the first place the mystics 
as they are called, who pretended to be 
more perfect than other Christians, drew to 
their party many everywhere among the 
weak and thoughtless, and especially in the 
eastern provinces, who were allured by the 
appearance of their extraordinary and self- 
denying piety; and it is incredible what 
rigorous and severe laws they imposed on 
themselves, in order to appease God and 
deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage 
of this mortal body. To live among wild 
beasts— -nay, in the manner of these beasts, 
to roam about like madmen in desert places 
and without garments, to feed their ema- 
ciated bodies with hay and grass, to shun 
the converse and even the sight of men, to 
stand motionless in certain places for many 

3 Pearson, Vindicice Ignatiaruc , pt. 1. chap. lv. page 
189, &c ; Cave, Hist. Liter, page 260 ; Sibcrus, PuaJ. 
ad Enchiridion Scxti , page 79, and others. [This 
decree is ascribed by most of the MSS. to Gelasius I. 
but by some to Dam&sus, and by others to Uormisdas. 

It is not quoted by any writer before tlio ninth century. 

It mentions some books which were not in being in the 
age of Gelasius ; and it contains somo sentiments and 
arguments which savour of a later age. It may be 
found in perhaps all the larger Collections of Councils; 
in Binnius, vol. ii. in Labbb, vol. iv. in Harduin, vol. 
ii. in Mansi, Supplem. vol. i. also in the Corpus Juris 
Cahonici, Decret. Gratian. pt. L Distinct, xv. cap. ill. 

— Mur. 

4 Except his tract on a Christian Life and Widou> 
hood , addressed to a pious widow, which is preserved 
among the works of Augustine, tom. lx. — Mur, 

1 An account pf Theodoret and of his writings is 
given in note 4, p. 183 above. — Mur. 

, 2 Seo Codex Thoodosinvus , lib. i. tit. iv. Be Responsis 
Pru dev turn, p 32, ed. Ritter. 
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years exposed to the weather, to shut them- 

■ selves up in confined cabins till life ended 
| — this was counted piety, this the true 
| method of eliciting the [spark of] Deity 

I from the secret recesses of the soul. 1 The 

greater part of these people were influenced 
j not so much by arguments and assignable 

1 reasons', as either by a natural propensity 
; to melancholy and austerity or by the 
, example and opinions of others ; for there 
| are diseases of the mind as well as of the 
i body which spread like a pestilence. Yet 

J there are some who gave systematic precepts 
for this austere mode of living ; for instance, 
among the Latins, Julianus Pomeriusin his 
three books De Vita Contemplativa , and 
among the Syrians many whose names it 
would be needless to mention. 

12. Among these examples of religious fa* 

! tuitv, none acquired greater veneration and 
' applause than those who were called Pillar- 
’ Saints [Suncti Columnar es\ y or in Greek," 
Stylita , persons of a singular spirit and 
genius, who stood motionless on the tops of 
lofty columns during many years and to the 
end of life, and to the great astonishment of 

1 the igriWant multitude. The author of this 
institution in the present century was Si- 

■ meon of Sysan, a Syrian, who was first a shep- 
herd and then a monk, and who, in order to 

i be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven years 
j in the most uncomfortable manner on the 
tops of five different pillars, of six, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits 
elevation, and in this way procured for 
himself immense fame and veneration. 2 

Ilis example was afterwards followed, j 
though not fully equalled, by many persons j 
in Syria and Palestine, who were led to it j 
either byHhcir ignorance of true religion i 
or by their love of fame ; and this stupid 
form of religion continued in the East quite j 
down to the twelfth century, when it was : 
entirely abolished. 8 The Latins had wis- i 
dom enough not to copy after the Syrians 
and orientals in this matter ; and when one 
Wulfilaicus built himself such a pillar in 
the German territory of Treves, and wished 
to live upon it in the manner of Simeon, 
the neighbouring bishops pulled it down 
and prohibited the man from pursuing his 
object. 4 

13. Those who undertook to give reli- 
gious instruction to the less advanced 
Christians, were at more pains to inculcate 
.and recommend the external signs of reli- 
gion and exercises of the body, than to 
promote that real holiness which has its 
scat in the soul. In this respect many went 

this experiment that he afterwards kept such a fast an- 
nually us long as he lived. Tie next removed to the top 
of the mountain, whero he chained himself to a rock 
for several years. His lame had now become very 
great, and crowds of admiring visitors of all ranks and 
characters thronged around him. Incommoded hy the 
pressure of the crowd, he erected a pillar on which he 
might stand, elevated at first six cubits, and ending 
with forty. The top of the pillar was three feet in dia- 
meter, and surrounded with a balustrade. Here ho 
stood day and night and in all weathers. Through the 
night and till nine a.m. he was constantly in prayer, 
often spreading forth his hands and bowing so low that 
his forehead touched his toes. A by-stander once at- 
tempted to count tho number of these successive pro- 
strations, and he counted till they amounted to 1244, 

At nine o’clock a.m. ho began to address the admiring 
crowd below, to hear and answer their questions, to 
send messages and write letters, Sc c. for he t 4 ^>k con- 
cern in the welfare of all the churches, and corresponded 
with bishops and even with emperors. Towards even- 
ing he suspended his intercourse with this world, and 
betook himself again to converse with God till the fol- | 
lowing day. Ho generally ate but once a week, never 
slept, wore a long sheepskin robe and a cap of the same. 

His beard w*as very long, and his frame extremely ema- 
ciated. In this manner ho is reported to have spent 
thirty-seven years, and at last, in his sixty-ninth year, ! 
to have expired unobserved in a praying attitude, in ! 
which no one ventured to disturb him till after three 
days, when Antony, his disciple and biographer, mount- 
ing the pillar found that his spirit was departed, and 
iiis holy body was emitting a delightful odour. His re- 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be tho safeguai*d of that unwalled town, and innu- 
merable miracles were performed at his shrino. Ilis 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally on- j 
closed with chapels and monasteries for some ages. I 
Simeon w r as so averse from women that he never allowed , 
ono to come within the sacred precincts of his pillar. 
Even his own mother was debarred this privilege till ; 
after her dcuth, when her corpse was brought to him, 
and he now restored her to life for a short time, that 
she might see him and converse with him a little before 
she ascended to heaven. Such is the story gravely told 
us by the greatest writers of that age, and as gravely 
repeated in modern times by the Catholic historians.— 
Mur. 

3 See Slberus, Dixs. de Sanctis ColumnaHbus , Lips. 4to, 
and Majcll, Dux. de Stylitix , in Asseman’s Acta Mar . 
tyr. Orient, et Occident, tom. ii. p. 246, where there U 
a copperplate of 8imeon’s pillar. * 

4 Gregor. Tureens. Hist. I'rancor, lib. viii. cap. xv. ; 

p. 387, &c. | 

1 See Moschus, Pratum Spiritual^ Palladius, 11 is- 
toria Lnwia.cn , Sulpitius Severus, Dial \. and others. 

2 See the Acta Sanctor. for the month of January, 
torn. i. p. 261, &e. where the very reason I have men- 
tioned for his living in this manner is expressly stated, 
p. 277. Thcodoret also indicates the same by saying 
that Simeon desired gradually to increase the altitude 
of his pillar that he might get nearer to heaven. Tille- 
mont, Memoires a l' Hist, de f Egl. tome xv. p. 317. ed. 
Paris, The Acta S, Simeonis Stylitce nrc most fully 
related in Asseman’s Acta Martyr urn Oriental, et Oc- 
cidental. vol. ii. p. 227, Romo, 1748, fol. [This Simeon 
we are told was born at Sisan in Syria about a.d. 3!H). 
At the age of thirteen, while tonding his father’s sheep, 

j he heard a public exposition of Luke vi. 21—25 (“Blessed 
! are ye that weep now, &c. But woe unto you that 
| laugh now,” Ac.) which determined him to become a 
i monk. Having therefore passed a novitiate for two 
years he removed to a monastery near Antioch, where 
he lived ten years. Hero his abstinence and his voluntary 
mortifications were so excessive as to draw on him cen- 
sure from the other monks. He once swathed himself 
from his loins to his neck with a rigid rope of palm 
during ten days, which caused his whole body to fester 
and discharge blood. Being expelled the monastery 
for such austerities, he retired to the adjacent mountain 
and let himself down into a dry cave. A ftor five days the 
repenting monks sought him out, <|rew him forth from 
the cavern, and restored him to their fellowship. But 
not long after he retired to a little coll at the foot of a 
mountain near Antioch, and there immured’ himself 
three years. During this period, having caused his den 
! to be stopped up with earth, he remained buried for 
forty days without eating or drinking, and when disin- 
, terred was found nearly dead. So pleased was he with 
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so far that they enjoined an extreme of 
austere virtue little short of the inconside- 
i rate piety of the mystics. According to 
the sentiments of Salvian and ofhers, no 
one can become truly and perfectly holy 
unless he abandons altogether his property 
and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
all hilarity from his mind, and subjects his 
body to a variety of mortifications and in- 
conveniences. As there were few who 
could bear the severity of these rules, vene- 
ration for those senseless or fanatical per- 
sons, those religious maniacs to whose 
temperament these rules were adapted, 
increased marvellously, and saints sprang 
lip like mushrooms. 

14. Some few dared to strike at the roots 
of the growing superstition, and to recall 
men from vain and fictitious piety to that 
; which is genuine. But these were soon 

1 bidden to hold their peace by others who 
were more numerous, in higher reputation, 
and possessed of greater influence. 1 An 
example we have in Vigilant -ms, a presbyter 
of Gallic extraction but resident in Spain, 
a learned and eloquent man. After a jour- 
ney to Palestine and Egypt, returning 
home near the beginning of this century, 
he issued several tracts, in which he taught 
and inculcated many things contrary to the 
opinions of the age. Among other things 

1 lie denied that the tombs and the bones of 
the martyrs were worthy of any religious 
worship, and therefore censured pilgrimages 
to places accounted sacred; he ridiculed 
the miracles reported as occurring in the 
temples consecrated to the martyrs, and 
, condemned the practice of keeping vigils 
therein; he said that the custom of burning 

1 wax candles in the day-time at the sepul- 
chres of the martyrs, was imprudently 
borrowed by Christians from the ancient 

1 superstition of the pagans; he maintained 
, that prayers addressed to departed saints 

1 were fruitless; he treated with contempt 

I the [prevailing] fasts, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the monastic life ; and he main- 
tained that neither those who distributed 
all their goods among the poor in order to 
live in voluntary poverty, nor those who 
sent portions of their property to Jerusa- 
! lem, performed an act pleasing and accept- 
able to God. These sentiments were not 
| offensive to several of the Gallic and Spanish 
bishops. But Jerome, the most renowned 
monk of that age, attacked this bold reH- 
gious reformer with so much acrimony, that 
j ne readily saw he must be silent if he would 
| have his life in safety. This effort there- 

fore to check the reigning superstition was 
crushed in its commencement,* The good 
man’s name still remains in the list of 
heretics, recognised by those who follow not 
their own judgment or the decision of the 
holy Scriptures, but the decisions of anti- 
quity. 

15. The contests which agitated Egypt 
near the close of the preceding century 
respecting Origen, were in this century 
prosecuted at the court of Constantinople 
with little prudence or decency. Some 
monks of Nitria being banished from Egypt 
on account of Origen, took refuge at Con- 
stantinople, and were treated by John 
Chrysostom, the bishop of that city, with 
candour and kindness. As soon as this was 
known by Theophilus of Alexandria, he 
began to plot against Chrysostom; and 
sending the renowned Epiphanius with 
several other bishops to Constantinople, he 
endeavoured to deprive that most eloquent 
prelate of his office. The time was a 
favourable one for his purpose, for Chry- 
sostom, by the strictness of his discipline 
and by the severity with which he lashed 
the vices of the times, and particularly 
those of some ladies of the court, tad in- 
curred the most violent resentment of many, 
and especially of Eudoxia, the wife of Arca- 
dius the emperor. Eudoxia^eing enraged 
invited Theophilus and the Egyptian bishops 
to come to Constantinople, to assemble a 
council, and inquire into the religious 
sentiments, the morals, and the official con- 
duct of Chrysostom. This council, which 
was held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in 
the year 403, and had Theophilus for its 
president, declared Chrysostom unworthy 
of the episcopal office, among other causes 
on account of his too great attachment to 
Origen and the followers of Origen, and 
therefore decreed his banishment. The 
people of Constantinople who were ex- 
ceedingly attached to their bishop, became 

2 Bayle, Dictionnaire , Article Vigilardim ; Barbey- 
rac, De la Morale des Peres, p. 25 2 ; Vossius, These* 
IHstorico - Theologies, p. 170 ; Hist. Litter, de la 
France , tome ii. p. 57, Ac. [That Vigilantlus was an 
honest and correct theologian and that his name ought 
to bo erased from the list of heretics, appears highly 
probable from a candid examination of the whole sub- 
ject. See Walch, Hist, der Ketser. vol. iii. pages 073 
— 704 ; and Vogel, De Vigilantio Uceretico Orthoduxo , 
Gotting. 1756. — Mur. [The history of this reformer 
and his controversy with Jerome have been recently 
subjected to an elaborate examination by the Rev. l>r. 
Gilly, in his learned and instructive work, Vigihsntvu 
and his Times , Loud 1844, 8vo, which the student 
ought by all means to consult, in order to obtain a clear 
idea of the deplorable state of religion in the early part 
of this century. I would also refer tho reader to some 
striking and pertinent observations on the character 
and position of both Joviniun (formerly mentioned) and 
Vigilantius, in Isaac Taylor’s Introductory Essay to 
Williams’ translation of rflzer’s Life qf Luther , Loud. 
1840, p. 14, 
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tumultuous, and impeded the execution of 
this unjust sentence; but the tumult sub- 
siding, the same judges the next year a.d. 
404, in order to gratify their own enmity 
and that of Eudoxia, renewed the sentence 
under another pretext; and Chrysostom, 
surrendering himself to his enemies, went 
into banishment at Cucusus, a city of Cilicia, 
where he died three years after. 1 His de- 
parture was followed by a great insurrection 
of the Johannists (for so his partisans were 
called) which the edicts of Ilonorius with 
difficulty suppressed. 2 That the proceed- 
ings against Chrysostom were most unjust, 
no one doubts; yet it was a fault in him 
that he determined to avail himself of the 
| elevation decreed to the bishops of his see 
by the council of Constantinople, and to 
assume the prerogatives of a judge in the 
contest between Theophilus and the monks, 
which greatly exasperated the Alexandrine 
prelate. The monks of Nitria having lost 
their patron, sought a reconciliation with 
| Theophilus, but the Origenist party still 
| continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and 
, the neighbouring countries, and Jerusalem 
I became tlie centre and rendezvous of the 
sect.® * 

CHAPTER IV. 

HJSTOllY OF CEREMONIES AND 1UTES. 

1. To recount all the regulations made; 
I in this century respecting the mode of wor- 
ship and religious rites and institutions, 
would require a volume of considerable 
size. The curious in these matters are re- 
ferred to the Acts of the councils and to the 
works of the principal writers of those 
times. There were some however among 
those writers, who were not so corrupted by 
the bad examples of their age as not can- 
didly to acknowledge that true piety in the 
soul was oppressed by that enormous load 
of ceremonies. This evil originated partly 
from the degeneracy and indolence of the 

j teachers, partly from the calamities of the 
I times which were unfavourable to mental 
j cultivation, and partly from the innate de- 
i pravity of man, which disposes him more 
j readily to offer to God the service of his 
limbs and eyes than that of his heart. 

2. Public worship everywhere assumed a 

* See the authors referred to in the preceding century, 
to whom add the writers on the I.ife of Chrysostom— 
viz. Tillemont, Hermont, and others ; and Noun. Dic- 
tion. Histor. et. Crit. tome i. p. 79, 80. [See also 
note 3, p. 133, above; and Socrates, II. E. lib. vi. cap. 
ix.—xvili.; Sozomen, //. E. lib. viii. cap. xiii. — xxii. — 
Mur. 

- See his three Laws with the notes of Oothofredus, 
in the Codex Theodwt. to.n. v. pag. 83, 113, Ac. 

3 See Cyril's, Vita Sabir, in Cotelier, Monwnrnta 
Eccles. Grime, torn. ii. p. 214; Asseman, Bibtioth. 
Oriental. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 31, Ac. 
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form more calculated for show and for the : 
gratification of the eye. Various ornaments ( 
were added to the sacerdotal garments in 
order to increase the veneration of the 
people for the clerical order. The new 
forms of hymns, prayers, and public fasts, 
are easily enumerated. In Gaul particu- 
larly were instituted the Rogations or public ' 
supplications, which precede the festal day 
of Christ’s ascension. 4 In some places it 
was appointed that the praises of God should 
be sung perpetually day and night, the j 
singers succeeding each other without inter- 
ruption, 5 as if the Supreme Being took j 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the 
flatteries of men. The magnificence of the 
temples had no bounds. 6 Splendid images 
were placed ill them, and among these, after 
the Nestorian contests, the image of the 
virgin Mary holding the infant in her arms 
occupied the most conspicuous place. Altars 
and repositories for relics made of solid 
silver if possible, were procured in various 
places, from which may easily be conjectured 
what must have been the splendour and the 
expense of the other sacred utensils. | 

3. On the contrary, the Agapae or Love- 
feasts were abolished, because as piety di- 
minished gradually and continually, these 
feasts gave to many persons occasions for , 
sin. 7 Among the Latins grievous ofTenders, j 

4 See Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. lib. v. op. 1G; and 
lib. vi. cp. 1. ; JMartone, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 
47. The three days immediately preceding Ascension- 
day— that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, it is 
said were first observed as days of public fasting witli 
solemn processions and supplications, by order of Clau- 
dius Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, in a time of great pffb- 
lic calamity. Whether this was in the year 462 or 4G3 
or 474, writers are not agreed ; but the custom was 
approved, imitated, and repeated, till at length it be- 
came a law in the Latin church that these days should 
be so observed to sceuro a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth and the temporal interests of men. The three 
days were called Rogation Days, and the week Rogation 
Week, and the Sunday preceding Rogation Sunday, 
from the Rogations or Litanies chanted in the proces- 
sions of these duys. See Raillct, Vies des Saints it 
l' hi share dig Festes. tome iv. p. 92, &c. — Mur. 

6 Gervais, I list, dr Sager. , tome i. p. 23. [This cus- 
tom probably originated in the East- There,' in the 
beginning of the fifth century, one Alexander esta- 
blished under the auspices of Gennadius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Order of A< aemetir (aKoi^Tot) 
or the Sleepless, who so regulated their worship that it 
was never interrupted by day or by night, one class of 
the brethren succeeding another continually. This 
order obtained afterwards the name of Studitos, from a 
rich Roman counsellor of the name of Studius who went 
to Constantinople, and erected a cloister appropriated 
to this order. — Sc hi. 

o See an example in $5acharias of Mitylene, De Opi- 
jficio Mundi, pages 166, 166. 

7 The abolition of the love-feasts was in part effected 
in the fourth century. The council of Laodicea, canon 
twenty-eight, first ordained that they should no longer 
be held in the churches, A similar decree was passed 
in the year 397 by the third council of Carthage, canon 
twenty [thirty] ; yet the custom was too firmly esta- 
blished to be at once rooted out. Hence we find that 
in the times of Augustine, love-feasts were still kept in 
the churches. (Augustine contra Faustum , lib. cap. 
xx. xxi. Confess, lib. vi. cap. ii. and Epist. lxlv.) Yet 

I he there informs us that all kinds of feasting had been 
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who before had to confess their sins in pub- 
j lie, were relieved from this unpleasant 
! duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty 
i to confess their crimes privately to a priest 
selected for that purpose. In this way the 
ancient discipline, the sole defence of clias- 
I tity and modesty, was removed, and the 
actions of men were subjected to the scru- 
! tiny of the clergy, which was greatly for 
their interest . 1 


CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SCHISMS AND 
HERESIES. 

1 . Some of the earlier sects acquiring new 
vigour, dared to disquiet the church. I will 
pass in silence those inauspicious names of 
former days, the Novatians, the Mar- 
cionites, and Maniehaeans, notwithstanding 
a numerous progeny of them appeared here 
and there, and will coniine my remarks to 
those two pests of the preceding century, 
the Donatists and the Arians. 

The Donatists had hitherto been pros- 
perous. But near the commencement of 
this century the Catholic bishops of Africa, 
led on principally by St. Augustine of 
Hippo, put forth all their energies to crush 
and destroy this sect, which was not only 
very troublesome to the church, but through 
the Circumcellioncs, who were its soldiers, 
pernicious also to the commonwealth. Ac- 
cordingly in the year 404, the council of 
Carthage sent deputies to the emperor IIo- 

excluded from the church by Ambrose. In the Gallic 
churches love-feasts wore prohibited by the council of 
Orleans, a.u. Ml ; and a9 here and there some relics of 
them appeared in the seventh century, the council in 
Truth [a.d. 69 2, can. seventy-four] was induced to 
confirm the canon of the Laodicean council, by annex- 
! ing the penalty of excommunication. — Schl. 
i * That the strictness of the ancient discipline was 
! greatly relaxed admits no question. But that all public 
1 testimony against particular offenders, all public pe- 
nances and public censures were commuted for private 
confession before priests and for private penances (as 
j Moshelm seems to intimate), is contrary to the voice of 
| history. All public offenders and all such as were 
1 proved guilty of gross crimes, were still liablo to public 
censures. But the ancient practice of voluntary con- 
fession before the church, of private offences and secret 
, sins, had for some time gone into desuetude. Instead 
i of such confessions before the church, in most places 
I both of the East and the West, these voluntary confcs- 
I sions were made only to a priest In private, and he 
directed the persons to such a course as ho deemed 
j proper. In Borne churches however in Campai^ia and 
the vicinity, the practice was for the priests to write 
down these voluntary disclosures; and if the persons 
were directed to do penance, their confessions were 
also read in public. It was to correct this public dis- 
closure of voluntary confessions that Leo I. in the year 
4G0, wrote the epistle to the bishops of Campania, Pice- 
num, and Samnium, to which Mosheim refers. See his 
works, Eput. exxx. or in some editions Ep. lxxx. It 
is cited also in Baronlus, Annates, Ann. 451), subfinem. 

! See also Bower’s Lives of the Popes , Leo I. vol. il. p. 
124, &c .—Mur. [And Bingham’s Origin. Eccles. vol. 
vi. p. 487, where the substance of Pope Leo’s letter is 
given.— 
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norius, petitioning that the imperial laws 
against heretics might be extended to em- I 
brace explicitly the Donatists, who denied 
that they were heretics, and also that the 
fury of the Circumcelliones might be re- 
strained. 2 The emperor therefore first im- 
posed a fine upon all Donatists who should 
refuse to return to the church, and ordered 
their bisnops and teachers to be banished. 3 
The following year additional and more se- 
vere laws were enacted against the Donatists, 
which were usually called [edicta unitatis] 
Acts of Uniformity. 4 And as the magis- 
trates were perhaps somewhat remiss in 
executing these laws, the council of Car- 
thage in the year 407, sent, a new deputa- 
tion to the emperor, by which they requested 
and obtained the appointment of special 
executors of these Acts of Uniformity. 6 

2. The weakened party recovered some 
strength and courage in the year 408, when 
Stilicho was put to death by order of IIo- 
norius; 0 and still more in the year 409, 
when Ilonorius issued a law that no ono 
should be coerced in matters of religion. 7 
But the council of Carthage in the year 410 
again sent a deputation to the emperor, and 
obtained a repeal of this law, 8 and likewise 
the appointment of Marcellinus, a tribune 
and a notary [or imperial secretary] to visit 
Africa in the year 411, with full power to 
bring this long and pernicious controversy 
to a conclusion. Accordingly Marcellinus 
about the feast of Easter a.d. 411, in that 
solemn trial which is called a conference, 
formally examined the cause, and after a 
throe days’ hearing of the parties gave sen- 


2 The documents of this transaction maybe found In 
Mansi, Cnllectio Conciliar. Ampliss. tom. iii. p. 1157, 
and in Iiarduin’s Concilia , tom. i. in Cod. Eccles. 
African, can. xcii. Ac. p. 915, &c. and in Du Pin, 
Monument. Vet. ad Donat, hist, pert in. p. 21G. Com- 
pare also Augustine, Ep. xciii. and among the moderns 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzcr. vol. iv. p. 192, 8cc.— Schl. 

a Even before the arrival of the deputies from the 
council, the emperor had determined vigorously to per- 
secute the Donatists, and to compel them to a union 
with their opposers ; and had issued a law by which the 
refractory bishops and clergy were to be banished and 
the laity to be fined. The character of this law may 
be learned from Augustine, Epist. clxxxv. sec. xxv. Ac. 
and Epist. lxxxvlii. sec. vii. The law itself is probably 
lost. The edict which was issued after the petition of 
the council is in the Codex Thcodos. De Hceret. lib. 
xxxviii. — Schl. 

4 These Edicts of Uniformity are mentioned in tho 
Codex Thcodos. lib. ii. De Jtcligione, and in the Dccreo 
of the council of Carthago a.d. 407, in Cod. Eccles. 
African, can. xeix. and by Du Pin, p. 220. Gothofrc- 
dus and Tillemont suppose tho before mentioned law 
(lib. xxxviii. De Hceret.) and lib. iii. Ne hapt. iterand. 
were included among them. — Schl. 

5 The documents are found in Du Pin, and the laws 
in the Codex Theodos. lib. xli. and xUii. De Hceret.— 
Schl. 

c See Augustine, Ep. xcvii. see. li. &e. Ep. c. sec. ii. 
Ep. cv. sec. vi. — Schl. 

7 This law is in the Code. t Theodos. lib. L De Hceret 
and in Du Pin, Monument, p. 224. — Schl, 

8 8ee Noris, Hist. Donatist . p. 533 — Schl . 
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tence in favour of the Catholics. 1 Before 
this court two hundred and eighty-six Ca- 
tholic bishops andtwohundred and seven ty- 
t§ine Donatist bishops were assembled. The 
vanquished Donatists appealed indeed, to 
the emperor, but in vain. The principal 
actor in all these scenes was the celebrated 
Augustine, who by his writings, his coun- 
sels, and his admonitions, controlled nearly 
the whole African church and the leading 
"men of the country.* 

3. By the conference at Carthage the 
Donatist party lost a large part of its 
strength; nor could it ever recover from 
the shock, notwithstanding the revolutions 
of the country. Through fear of punish- 
ment very many submitted to the will of 
the emperor and returned to the church. 
On the contumacious the severest penalties 
were indicted, such as tines, banishment, 
confiscation of goods, and even death upon 
the more obstinate and seditious. 3 Some 
escaped these penalties by flight, others by 

1 Sec Baldwin (who was a lawyer), Hist. Collntumis 
Cart hap. subjoined to Optatus Milevitanus , cd. Du Pin, 
p. 337.— This meeting called by Marcel 1 in us is Impro- 
perly denominated a conference, or a free discussion ; 
for the DonatUts and Catholics did not enter into a 
disputation in which each party endeavoured to van- 
quish the other by arguments. It was truly and pro- 
perly a legal trial, in which Marcellines as the judge of 
this ecclesiastical cause appointed hy the emperor, after 
a three days’ hearing of the parties, pronounced sen- 
tence authoritatively. It appears therefore that no one 
then once thought of any supreme judge in the church 
appointed hy Christ. These bishops of Africa made 
application solely to the emperor in this contest. — [For 
an account of this Conference, the reader may consult 
with advantage Walch’s Hist, (hr Keizer vol. Iv. p. 
19?, & c. As to the sources of knowledge concerning 
it, see the (lest<t Col/a ti (mis Carthagine ha hit. pub- 
lished in Du Pii»'s Monumenta a pud Hist. Donat, p. 
225, &c. in liarduin's Concilia, tom. i. p. 1043, Sic.: 
also Augustine, Brevicul . Collationis cum Donatistix, in 
his Opp. tom. ix, p. 371, &c. — Sckl. 

2 His writings against the Donatists fill the whole 
ninth volume of his works, according to the Amsterdam 
impression of the Benedictine edition. His recommen- 
dations in the Donatist contest were not always the 
best. In his epistles to Vincentius and to Boniface he 
speaks in such a manner about punishing heretics, that 
lie must be regarded as the man whose writings afferded 
most support to that spirit of persecution, which laid 
waste the church in after ages more than in his own 
times. In the contests with the Donatists he seemed 
often to show himself on the side of those who would 
pursue mild measures, for he himself made representa- 
tions to the imperial court against punishing the 
Donatists with death. Yet these representations are 
founded, not on correct views respecting toleration, but 
on the current principle that it is unseemly for Chris- 
tians to bear a part in the execution of criminals.— 
Schl. 

3 By virtue of the law ( Codex Theodox. De Ihcreticis , 
lib. lii.) all Donatists without distinction and their 
married women, if they would not unite with the 
orthodox, were to be fined according to the wealth of 
each individual. Such as would not be reclaimed by 
this means were to forfeit all their goods, and such as 
protected them were liable to the same penalties. Ser- 
vants and country tenants were to undergo corporeal 

g unlshments by their masters and lords, or on the other 
and suffer the same pecuniary mulcts. 'The bishops 
and all the clergy were to be banished to different 
places, yet always beyond the province, and all Dona- 
tist churches were transferred to the opposite party. — 
Schl. 


concealing themselves, and some by a volun- 
tary death; for the Donatists were much 
inclined to practice suicide. The Circum- 
celliones escaped by travelling up and down 
the province with arms and violence, every- 
where venting their rage. To the Donatists 
their former liberties and repose were indeed 
restoied by the Vandals, who under Gen- 
seric their king, invaded Africa in the year 
427, and wrested this province from the 
Romans. But the edicts of (he emperors 
had inflicted such a wound on the sect, that 
though it revived and grew a little under 
the Vandals, it could never recover the in- 
fluence it formerly possessed. 4 

4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted 
by the imperial edicts, took refuge among 
those barbarous nations who gradually over- 
turned the Roman empire in the West, and 
found among the Goths, Ileruli, Suevi, 
Vandals, and Burgundians, a fixed resi- 
dence and a quiet retreat. Being now safe 
they treated the Catholics with the same 
violence which the Catholics had employed 
against them and other heretics, and had no 
hesitation about persecuting the adherents 
of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
ways. The Vandals who had established 
their kingdom in Africa surpassed all the 
rest in cruelty -and injustice. At first 
Genseric tlicir king and then Iluneric his 
son demolished the temples of such Chris- 
tians as maintained the divinity of the 
Saviour, sent their bishops into exile, mu- 
tilated many of the more firm and decided, 
and tortured them in various ways; 5 and 
they expressly stated that they were autho- 
rized to do so by the example of the empe- 
rors, who had enacted similar laws against 
the Donatists in Africa, the Arians, and 
others who dissented from them in religion. 6 
During this African persecution God him- 
self is said to have confuted the Arians by a 
great miracle, causing by his almighty power 
the persons whose tongues had been cut out 
by order of the tyrants to speak distinctly 
notwithstanding, and to proclaim the glory 
and the praises of Christ. The fact itself 
no one can well deny, for it rests on power- 
ful testimony ; but whether there was any- 
thing supernatural in it maybe questioned. 7 

< See Witsius, Hist. Donat, cap. viil. Bee. lx.— Schl. 

5 See Victor Vitensis, De Persecutione J'anda l tea, 
published by Ruinart in connexion with his own Hixt. 
Pcrsecutionit Vandal. Paris, 1698, 8vo, [and reprinted, 
TOnice, 1732. — Mur. 

6 See the edict of king Huneric in Victor Vitensis, 
lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 64, where much is said on this subject. 

7 See Ruinart, Hut. Persecut. Vandal, pt. ii. cap. 
vli. p. 482, &c. and the recent and acute discussions of 
some Englishmen respecting this miracle. Bibliothique 
Britannique, tome iii. pt. ii. p. 339, &c. tome v. pt. i. p. 
171, &c. [Maclaine has here a long note in review of 
the discussions respecting this alleged miracle, by 
Abadie, Berriman, Chapman, and Dodwell, who defend 
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5. A new sect, which was the source of 
lamentable evils to the church, was formed 
by Nestorius, a Syrian by birth, bishop of 
Constantinople. He was a pupil of the 

the miracle ; and by an anonymous writer, and Middle- 
ton, and Toll, who controvert it. The discussion 
turned on four points. 1st, The credibility of the tes- 
timony; 2d, The degree in which the men were mu- 
tilated; 8d, The possibility of speaking with imperfect 
and even with no tongues; and 4th, The probability 
that God would work a miracle to decide such a theo- 
j logical dispute. Schlegel’s note is more historical, and 
I though long, may be worth inserting entires, lluneric 
| (he says) in the beginning of his reign was very indul- 
; gent to the orthodox, and at the request of the emperor 
Zeno allowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, on 
! condition that the Arian churches in the Roman cm- 
* pire should he allowed the same privilege. The ortho- 
i dox did actually choose Eugenius for their bishop 
! (Victor Vitens. De Ptrsecut. I undid, lib. ii. cap. vii.); 
j but, by the instigation of the Arian bishops, lluneric 
{ afterwards changed his course, lie forbade any person 
i in a Vandal dress attending the orthodox worship, and 
! in the year 483 ho banished to the deserts a great nuin- 
j her of their teachers with their adherents, on pretence 
of a violation of the royal statutes. In the year 484, in 
February, a formal conference of both parties was ap- 
pointed, when the orthodox handed in a long confession 
of their faith, but without gaining a hearing from the 
Vandal patriarch, Cyrila. After this, lluneric forbade 
by a severe law all public worship among the orthodox, 
ordered their books to ho burned, caused the 466 bishops 
who had been called to Carthage to be arrested and 
i banished to different countries, and endeavoured to 
j compel all his subjects to become Arlans. At Typasus 
i in Mauritania most of the inhabitants fled to Spain, 
j because Cyrila determined to force upon them an Arian 
| bishop. Such as stayed behind refused to acecpt the 
i bishop, and kept up their own separate worship, Hu- 
j neric therefore caused their .tongues to bo cut out by 
the roots, and their right hands to be chopped off; they 
were able notwithstanding to speak distinctly. Victor 
expresses himself with so much assurance on this sub- 
ject, that he says whoever doubts the fact need only go 
to Constantinople,' where he will now meet with a sub- 
j deacon named Rcparatus, who although bis tongue was 
j cut out nevertheless speaks without any effort, clearly 
i and distinctly, and is on that account in high esteem 
in the court of the emperor Zeno, and especially with 
the empress. Adneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, 
who then lived at Constantinople and was an eye- 
witness, in his Dialogue on the Resurrection, entitled 
Theophrastus (p, 81), says he had himself seen these 
people, and had heard them to his amazement speak 
j distinctly, that he would not trust his ears but ascer- 
tained the fact by oral proof, that he made them open 
! their mouths and then found that their tongues w ere 
S cut out at the roots. Procopius testifies that many of 
, those whose tongues had been cut out, were living at 
Constantinople in his time, and that they spoke very 
j distinctly. The Count Marccllinus who was chancellor 
I to Justinian and compiled his Chroniclo from the re- 
! cords of the judicial courts, says, se vidisse mutnm 
quondam, ita natum , post abscissam linguam statim 
incut um, rejutasse Arianorum fue resin et de fide Chris- 
tiana veras voces emisisse. Isidorus in his Chronicle 
testifies also to the fact, as does Evagrius in his Hist . 
Eccles . lib. iv. cap. iv. See Valesius on these passages, 
i and Sagittarius, De Cruciat. Martyr . p. 296, and 
I Schmidt, Bits, de Elinguatis Mysterium Trinitatis 
| Prasdicaniibus , in his Decas. Dissert. Hist. Theol. No. 
j vii. Even Justinian himself ( Codex Justin lib. i. tit. 
j xxvii. De Officio Prafecti Prcetorio Africa) says, " We 
j have seen venerable men with their tongues cut out 
, from the roots, lamentably describing their sufferings.” 

. One must therefore carry historical scepticism quite 
too far if he would question the reality of the fact 
But whether it be not possible that a man should speak 
distinctly without a tongue, and also whether that 
which took place in Africa during the persecution was 
a real miracle or not, arc more properly physical than 
historical questions. — Mur. [See Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, cap. xxxvii. and Newman’s Essay on the Eccles. 
Miracles prefixed to his translation of Fleury, p. 200. 


celebrated Theodorus of Mopsuestia, a man I 
of eloquence and not without learning, hut 
arrogant and indiscreet. That Christ was 
truly God and at the same time truly may 
had been placed beyond all controversy by 
the decrees of former councils j but as to the 
mode and the effects of the union of these 
two natures in Christ, hitherto there had 
been no discussion among Christians, and 
nothing had been decided by the councils. 
The Christian doctors were therefore ac- 
customed to express themselves differently 
respecting this mystery. Some used ex- 
pressions whieli seemed to separate the Son 
of God from the Son of man too much, and 
to make out two persons in Christ. Others 
seemed to confound the Son of God with 
the Son of man, and to make the divine and 
human natures in Christ coalesce, and con- 
stitute one compound nature. The Syrian 
and oriental doctors differed in this matter 
from those of Alexandria and Egypt after 
the rise of the sect of A poll! nans, who 
taught that the man Christ was without a 
proper human soul, and that the divine na- 
ture in Christ supplied the place of a rational 
soul, whence sprang a confounding of the 
natures. The Syrians therefore, in order 
to oppose the fbllowcrs of Apollinaris, care- 
fully distinguished the man from the God 
in Christ, and used phraseology which 
might lead to the supposition that they di- 
vided the person of Christ into two persons. 
On the contrary, the Alexandrians and the 
Egyptians were accustomed to adopt modes 
of expression which might be charged with 
favouring Apollinarism, and which seemed 
to imply a confusion of the two natures. 
Nestorius being bred in the Syrian schools, 
and extremely anxious for the extermina- 
tion of all the sects, and especially that of 
the Apollinarists, discoursed of the two na- 
tures in Christ after the manner of his in- 
structors, and directed his hearers to make 
a distinction between the Son of God and 
the Son of man, and carefully to discrimi- 
nate the actions and sensations of the one 
from those of the other.* 

1 A History of Nestorianixm was written in French 
by the Jesuit Doucin, Paris, 1716, 4to. But it is such 
a one as might be expected from a person who was 
obliged to rank Cyril among the saints and Nestorius 
among the heretics. [A better account is given by 
Walch in his Hist, der Ketxer. vol. v. p. 289, &c. to 
the end of the volume.] The ancient writers on both 
sides aro mentioned by Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologians , 
tom. ii. p. 1084, &c. In what manner the oriental 
writers relate the matter is stated by Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriar. A lex and. p. 108, and by Asseman, EibUo. 
Oriental. Vatic, tom. ill. pt. il ^p. 67, &e [For the 
sources of knowledge and a list of the writers on this 
controversy, see Walch, ubi supra , p. 304, &c. — For 
testimony to the persecuting spirit of Nestorius, see 
Socrates, Hist . Eccles, lib. vii. cap. xxlx. where we aro 
told that on the very day of his installation he thus 
publicly addressed the emperor : “ Give me a country 
purged of heretics and I will recompense you with 
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6. The occasion for this controversy was 
given by Anastasius, a presbyter and the 
intimate friend of Nestorius. In a public 
discourse delivered a.d. 428, Anastasius 
opposed the use of the word 0goroxo$ or 
mother of God, which was now more fre- 
quently applied to the mother of Christ in 
discussions with the Arians than formerly, 
and to which the Apollinarists were exceed- 
ingly attached ; alleging that the holy virgin 
could only be called Xg/ffroroxo*, mother of 
Christ, because God could neither be born 
nor die, so that only the Son of man was 
born of Mary. Nestorius approved this 
discourse of his friend, and in several ad- 
dresses explained and defended it. 1 Some 
monks at Constantinople made opposition, 
maintaining that the son of Mary was God 
incarnate, and they excited the populace 
against Nestorius. But some persons were 
pleased with his discourses, and when they 
were carried to the monks of Egypt, these 
were so moved by his arguments that they 
embraced his opinions, and ceased to deno- 
minate Mary the mother of God. 2 

7. Cyril, a man of a most restless and 
arrogant spirit, was then bishop of A lexan- 
dria, and of course jealous of the increasing 
power and authority of the Const an tino- 
politan prelate. On hearing of this contro- 
versy he first reprimanded both the monks 
and Nestorius; but as the latter would not 
retract, after advising with Coelestine the 
bishop of Rome, Cyril resolved on war, and 
calling a council at Alexandria a.d. 430, he 
hurled twelve anathemas at the head of 
Nestorius, who, finding himself accused of 
blasphemy against Christ, returned as many 
anathemas against Cyril, accusing him of 
the same crime and of Apollinarianism, and 
of confounding the two natures of Christ. 3 
This contest between two bishops of the 
highest rank, and originating rather from 
the depraved passions of the mind than from 
a sincere love of truth, was the parent and 
cause of immense evils. 

8. The feelings of the parties being so 


heaven ; aid mo to conquer the heretics, and I will aid 
you to conquer the Persians." And live days after he 
commenced his work by demolishing tho Arian house 
of worship, and proceeded to persecute tho Novatians, 
the Quartodecimani, and tho Macedonians. lie was 
undoubtedly a rash zealot, jet a person of some talents, 
sincere, and by no means inclined to be a heresiarch 
See a general account of him in note 5, p. 1 85 above. 

- - Mur. 

1 See these discourses of Nestorius in the works of 
Marius Mercator, tom. ii. p. 5, &c. accompanied with 
the observations of Gamier. [See also Socrates, ilist. 
Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxxii. — Mur. 

2 Cyril, against Nestorius, lib. i. and in his Epistle to 
the monks, to Nestorius, and to Coelestine.— ■ Sc hi. 

3 See Harduin, Concilia , tom i p. 2190. Other ana- j 
themas different from the published ones are set forth 
by Asseman, BibUoth. Orient. Vatic . tome iii. pt. ii. p. 
199, &o. See Welch's Hist, der Keizer, v*l, ?, p, 700, 
&c, — Von Bin, 


exasperated by their reciprocal excommuni- 
cations and letters that there was no prospect 
of an amicable termination of the contro 
versy, the emperor, Thodosius II. assembled 
a council at Ephesus in the year 431, which 
is accounted the third general council. 
Cyril, the adversary of Nestorius, presided, 
and he wished to have the cause examined 
and decided before John, the bishop of An- 
tioch, and the other bishops of the East 
should arrive. Nestorius maintained that 
both circumstances were contrary to equity, 
and therefore when summoned to trial he 
refused to appear ; but Cyril, pressing the 
business forward, without a hearing of the 
cause, and a great part of the bishops being 
absent, Nestorius, whom the council com- 
pare with Judas the betrayer of the Saviour, 
was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, 
deprived of his office, and sent into banish- 
ment, where he closed his days. 4 That 

4 Concerning this council tho principal work to be 
consulted is tho Variorum Ihtlrnm Epistolce ad Conci- 
lium Ephcsinum jxrtinentcs , which Chr. Lupus pub- 
lished from some MSS. at Cassino and in the Vatican, 
Louvain, 1G82, 4to. Nestorius was transported to 
Petra in Arabia, then to Oasis a desert place in Egypt, 
where he probably died In the year 435 [or rather alter 
a.d. 439]. The accounts of his lamentable death given 
by Evagrlus, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. vii. and by litco- 
dorus Lector, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. p. 5G5, are undoubt- 
edly fables deserving no credit.— [On the council of 
Ephesus, see Walch, Hist, (hr Kirchemxrsamm. p. 
275, &e.; and Hist, der Kctzer. vol. v. p. 452, &e. from 
which the following account is taken. — The emperor 
called the council, Nestorius was one of the first who 
arrived. With him carue two imperial ministers of 
state, one of whom was accompanied by soldiers to pro- 
tect the council, and was commanded by the emperor 
to remain with tho council. Cyril of Alexandria 
appeared also attended by a number of Egyptian bishops, 
who with Mcmnon, bishop of Ephesus, were of his 
party. From the western provinces appeared only 
three deputies from the see of Rome, and one deacon 
deputed by the bishop of Carthage. Cyril presided, 
though a party. Nestorius, with the imperial commis- 
sioners, made the reasonable request that the opening 
of the council might bo deferred till the arrival of John 
of Antioch and the other eastern bishops, and also of 
the Italian and Sicilian members. Hut neither prayers 
nor tears nor commands in the name of the emperor, 
could move the fiery Cyril to delay, although it was 
affirmed that John and the other eastern bishops were 
within five days’ travel of Ephesus. The council was 
opened June 22. The imperial commissioner gave his 
public protest against the proceeding, and then retired. 
Nestorius was cited three times to appear, but he re- 
fused to stand before a court thus illegally sitting, and 
from which he had so little reason to expect justice. 
He was therefore on the same day pronounced a heretic 
by an irregular outcry. The condemnatibn was not 
founded on the holy Scriptures but on the writings of 
the fathers. The next day the decision was communi- 
cated to Nestorius, and an account of it was sent to 
Constantinople, with a letter recommending the imme- 
diate choice of a new bishop. Candidianus the imperial 
commissioner and Nestorius transmitted an account 
of tho whole procedure to the emperor, and the former 
endeavoured, though in vain, to arrest the irregular 
proceedings at Ephesus. The arrival of John and the 
eastern bishops on the 27th of June, made the state of 
things worse rather than better. They were offended 
with the council for not waiting for their arrival, and 
united themselves with a considerable part of the coun- 
cil who opposed the violent measures against Nestom*., 
and who accused Cyril of many errors. Whether ih« 
two parties had alter wards any communication with 
each other is uncertain, John presided over the dis- 
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base artifices and intrigues were very in- 
fluential in tins council, and that Cyril was 
guided more by his passions than by justice 
and piety, no wise and good man will readily 
deny ; but the doctrine established by the 
council, that Christ consists of one divine 
i person, yet of two natures most closely 
j united but not mixed and confounded, has 
| been approved and acknowledged by the 
i great body of Christians. 

9. To pass by the minor errors which 

I were attributed to Nestorius, he is said to 
have divided Christ into two persons, and 
j to have held that the divine nature joined 
itself to the full formed man, and only 
aided him during his life. But Nestorius 
■ himself as long as he lived professed himself 
utterly opposed to such sentiments, 1 which 
were never directly stated by him, but only 

1 senting party, who met in tlio houso where he lodged, 

: and who in their precipitancy declared Cyril and Mom- 
j non to bo deposed and to bo banished. From this time 
there were two councils sitting at Ephesus, the one 
! under Cyril and the other under John, as the presi- 
1 dents. The latter was supported by the imperial com- 
! missioner. But both committed such extravagances as 

1 show that the spirit of meekness did not rest upon these 
fathers. These intemperate proceedings threatened to 
kindle a flame in the church, and even to disturb the 
public peace. The emperor therefore thought it neces- 
sary to bring the matter before his court, and to pro- 
ceed rather upon principles of good policy than of 
strict justice. Ho conilrmed the decisions of both 
j parties against each other, in regard to Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Mcmnon, and sent another of ids ministers to 
Ephesus, to expel these three bishops from the city, and 
to admonish the others to unite and act together. In 
the mean time the bishops of Cyril’s party had held no 
less than six sessions ; in the first three of which the 
; arrival and formal accession of the delegates from Rome 
to all the proceedings of Cyril against Nestorius, and 
the making out of an account of this to be sent to the 
emperor, were the principal transactions. The three 
subsequent sessions tended farther to widen the breach, 
as the eastern bishops were publicly excommunicated 
by the party of Cyril, and a new confession of faith was 
framed by them. The imperial minister now arrived 
and put Cyril and Memnon under arrest ; but he la- 
boured in vain to unite the fiercely contending parties. 
Both concluded to send their respective deputies to the 
court then at Chalcedon. Historians tell us the court 
people were friendly to Nestorius : if so, it will bo diffi- 
cult to assign the cause of the unexpected revocation 
by the emperor of his former decree, which deprived 
Cyril and Memnon of their offices, while he still con- 
demned Nestorius to banishment. The party of Cyril 
indeed when they found things not proceeding accord- 
ing to their wishes at Ephesus, made every effort to meet 
the investigation of the case before the imperial court. 
And their movements were not unsuccessful. The 
outcry of the more worthless clergy and the monks 
against Nestorius may have mado considerable impres- 
sion, producing fear of an insurrection if Cyril were 
punished. Besides, Nestorius fell under the displeasure 
of Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister, who had vast influ- 
ence over him. And Cyril co-operated by means— 
always very efficacious in courts — the bribery of the 
ministers. It is strange that the subsequent age* 
should have regarded the Ephesine assembly as ranking 
among councils of the highest order, since in regard to 
the principal points it decided nothing happily, and 
what was done was in reality done by the emperor.— 
Schlegel’s abridgment of Walch corrected by the ori- 
ginal. — Mur. 

1 See Marius Mercator, Opp. tom. ii. p. 286, ed. 
Gamier; and fragments of the epistles or Nestorius, 
written a little before his death, in Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental. Vatic, tom. ii. pag. 40, 41. 

inferred by his adversaries from his rejec- 
tion of the epithet mother of God, and from 1 
some incautious and ambiguous terms which 
ho used. Hence very many, both among 
the ancients and the moderns, think that he 
held the same sentiments that the Ephesine 
fathers did, though he expressed himself in 
a different manner ; and they cast the whole 
blame of this most destructive contest upon 
the restless spirit of Cyril, and his malignant 
disposition towards Nestorius. 8 Allowing 

2 Among the moderns Luther first held such senti- 
ments and inveighed bitterly against Cyril, De Court- 
ing in his Opp. torn. vii. ed. Altenb. pag. 265, 266, 

273, &c. He was followed by Innumerable others, as 
Bayle, Dictionnaire , tome iii. [and iv.] artic. Nestorius 
and ltodon ,* Salig, Dc Eutychiauisino ante Eutychem. 
p. 200; SchUtz, De Vita Chytrwi, lib. ii. sec. xxix. pag. 

190, 191 ; Voigt, Biblioth. Uistorke llceresiul. tom. i. 
pt. ii. p. 457 ; Jablonski, Exercit. de Nestor ianisrno, 
Berl. 1720, 8vo. [republished, with two other disserta- 
tions on Nestorianism, in Te Water’s edition of his 
Opuscula, vol. iv. pages 149-330.— /?.]; Thesaurus , 
Epistolicus Crozianus, tom. i. p. 184, &c. tom. iii. p. 

175; Jordan, Vie de M. la Croze , p. 231, and many 
others. What may be alleged against Nestorius is 
carefully collected by Asseman, Biblio. Orient. Clement. 
Vatic . tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 210, &c. [Walch { Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. v. p. 778, &c.) after a careful investigation 
states the sentiments of Nestorius in the following pro- 
positions : — 1. The doctrine of three persons in the ono 
divine essence, us stated in the Nicene Creed, is true 
and certain. 2. In particular, the second Person, the 
divine Word, is true God, eternally begotten of the 
Father and of the same essence with him. 3. Yet 
Christ is not only true God but likewise a complete 
man— that is, lie had a body and a rational soul just as 
we have. 4. His body he derived from the virgin Mary 
and in her womb. 5. Nothing therefore is more certain 
than that Christ possessed two natures, a divine and a 
human. 6. Yet there are not on this account two per- 
sons, two Sons, two Christs, two Lords ; but he is one 
person, one Christ, one Son, one Lord. 7. There was 
thereforo a union between the perfect God, the Word, 
and the perfect man ; and this union may be expressed 
by various terms, among which ovveufieta [connexion] 
is the best, but tvaxn? [union] is not to be rejected. 8. 

To the question, “ What was united ?” Nestorius an- 
swered, “ God and man, tho divinity and humanity, the 
two natures or two substances and hypostases, but not 
two persons.” 9. This union did not consist in this, 
that the natures ceased to possess their peculiar pro- 
perties, for the essential difference of the two natures 
remained without the least change or commixtion. 

10. Yet the union was inseparable, so that the Word 
was never afterwards without the assumed man, nor 
the man without the Word. 11. The union of the two 
natures commenced with the existence of the human 
nature, when he was conceived in the womb of his 
mother. 12. It is thereforo correctly said, the Word 
became man and was made flesh. 13. It is also cor- 
rectly said, the Son of God took upon him man. 14. It 
is easy to state what kind of union Nestorius did not 
admit, but it cannot bo proved that he distinctly be- 
lieved as bishop John states. 15. To explain the con- 
nexion of the two natures of Christ as united in one 
person, Nestorius said: The Son of God dwells in tho 
man, and the flesh is the temple of God. Yet lie ex- 
plained himself by saying that' he did not understand 
such an indwelling, as the indwelling of God in tho 
faithful and in the prophets. 1 6. Nestorius called tho 
human nature an instrument by which the Son of God 
worked, and a garment with which he was clad, and 
said God carried and bare the man. 17. He also ad- 
mitted a communion or intercourse of the two natures. 

18. And at the same time maintained the so-called 
personal properties. 19. In respect to the communica- 
tion of attributes, Nestorius held that In the Scriptures, 
names are used in reference to our Saviour which 
indicate the union of the two natures, but not one 
nature as distinct from the other— names with which 
we must connect the idea of the entire Christ, e y. 
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those to judge correctly, still Nestorius 
must be pronounced guilty of two faults ; 
first, that he was disposed rashly and with 
offence to many, to abolish the use of a 
harmless term 1 which had been long cur- 

Immanuel, Christ, Jesus, Son, Only begotten. Lord 
20. Nestorius admitted that the Scriptures attribute to 
Christ both divine and human attributes and nets ; and 
he states this rule for interpreting them : Every attri- 
bute and act which the Scriptures ascribe to Christ, 
must be und-.r%tpod indeed of ths one person, yet not of 
both his natures; but the sublime and (iod-be lilting 
must t>e referred to the divine nature, and the inferior 
to the human nature. 21. In the writings of Nestorius 
important passages occur relating to expressions which 
denote the participation or communication of attributes 
and which are indicative of his real sentiments on the 
subject. They may he divided into two classes. To 
tho first class belong the expressions by which the pro- 
perties and changes of the human nature are referred 
to Christ iu ids divine nature, or (according to the 
customary phraseology of those times) to the Word 
that was God. The first expression is that of being 
born. It is undeniable that Nestorius (though not 
likewise his friends, a few only excepted) rejected the 
use of the term, mother of God, as also the expression, 
Mary bore the Deity, or what was born of Mary was 
God. Yet it is equally undeniable that Nestorius} did 
not reject the term, mother of God, nor indeed tho 
other expressions utterly and persevering ly, except 
under tiic limitation being so and so understood ; 
otherwise ho acknowledged and professed the correct- 
ness and harmlessness of them. 22. Tho next expres- 
sion is, the sufferings, the death and burial of Christ. 
Nestorius did not deny that it was God, or man in 
union with God, i.e. one Christ, that was crucified, 
suffered, died, and was buried. But he did deny that 
Christ, in so far as ho was God, was the subject of 
those changes, because he was in his divine nature un- 
changeable, and incapable of suffering and dying. 23. 
Tho third expression is resurrection. On this, his views 
were the same as on the preceding. As he had bor- 
rowed the word temple from John ii. 19, &c. he insisted 
that Christ there distinguishes the temple from him 
who raises it up. Yet this distinction he would under- 
stand, to imply not a division of persons, but only a 
difference of natures. 24. To the second class belong 
such as relate to the doctrine of a communication of 
the properties of the divine nature to the human. And 
here Nestorius did not deny that the man Christ pos- 
sessed divine properties, but only that he possessed 
them of himself and not by virtue of the union. 25. He 
conceded that to Christ as to his human nature, the 
divine names and titles wero pertinent, but witli the 
limitation again, not of himself, but on account of the 
union. 26. He admitted that to the man Christ divine 
worship belonged; but again, not for his own sake, but 
on account of the union. 27, The species of commu- 
nication of attributes which oflr theologians call apo- 
telesmatic (attributing tho mediatorial acts of the 
Redeemer in his official capacity, either to the complex 
person or to either of his natures indiscriminately) 
Nestorius fully recognised ; and it is not true that lie 
regarded the work of redemption as the work solely of 
the human nature. 28. Hence it follows that Nestorius 
understood well and expressed distinctly, the unity of 
the person of Christ, and also tho diversity and union 
of the two natures, with its consequences ; yet that ho 
was always anxious for excluding the use of such 
expressions as. obscured and rendered undiscernible 
the distinction of the two natures. Hence, when he 
spoke of Christ, he preferred using a name expressive 
of his complex person. Thus he would rather say 
XpurroroKov, mother of Christ, than say 0«oto<os, mo- 
ther of God / or if the latter could not be avoided, he 
would add something to qualify it, as mother of the 
God- Man . — Walch is one who thinks the whole con- 
troversy between Nestorius and his accusers was a 
mere dispute about words and phrases. But Hofmann, 
In a dispute at Wittemberg, a.d. 1725, maintained that 
the Nestorian controversy was not mere logomachy. — 
Schl. 

I The title, mother of God, applied to the virgin 
' Mary, is not perhaps so innocent as Moshoim takes it 


rent; and secondly, that he presumed to j 
express and explain, by unsuitable phrases j 
and comparisons, a mystery which exceeds j 
all human comprehension. If to these faults j 
be added the excessive vanity and impetuo- j 
sity of the man, it will be difficult to deter- 1 
mine which was the principal cause of this 
great contest, Cyril or Nestorius. I 

10. The council of Ephesus was so far I 
from putting an end to these contentions 
that it rather extinguished all hope of the 
restoration of harmony. John, bishop of 
Antioch, and the other eastern prelates 
whose arrival Cyril would not wait for, as- 
sembled at Ephesus, and they issued against 
Cyril and his friend Memnon, bi&hpp of 
Ephesus, as severe a sentence as they had 
issued against Nestorius. Hence a violent 
and troublesome controversy arose between 
Cyril and the oriental bishops, who took 
John of Antioch for their leader. It was 
indeed partially adjusted in the year 433 , 
when Cyril acceded to a formula of faith 
prescribed by John, and rejected the use of 
certain suspicious phrases. Yet the com- 
motions it produced continued long in the 
East, 2 and no means could prevent the 
friends and disciples of Nestorius from 
spreading his doctrines through various 
provinces of the East, and everywhere ga- 
thering churches which rejected the Ephe- 
sinc decrees. 3 The Persians in particular 
were averse from any reconciliation with 
Cyril, and persevered in maintaining llmt 
Nestorius was rashly condemned at Ephesus, 
and that Cyril subverted the distinction be- 
tween the two natures of Christ. The pro- 
pagation of the Nestorian doctrines was 
still more successful after the introduction 
of those doctrines into the celebrated Persian 
school, which had for some time flourished 
at Edessa; for the teachers in this school 
not only taught Nestorian principles to their 
pupils, but likewise translated from Greek 
into Syriac the writings of Nestorius and 
his master, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, as 
well as of Diodorus of Tarsus ; and spread 
them throughout Assyria and Persia. 4 

to bo. To the judicious and learned it can present no 
idea at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it mAy pre- 
sent the jgiOBt absurd and monstrous notions. The 
inventioifSnd use of such mysterious terms as have no ! 
place in Scripture, are undoubtedly pernicious to true \ 
religion. — Macl. I 

2 See Sallg, De Eutychranismo ante Eutychen, p. 

243, &c. [and Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer. vol. v. p. G19, 
&c. — Schl. | 

3 The Roman provinces in which Nestorianism most 
prevailed were the two Syrias, the two Cilicias, Blthy- 
nia, Mcesia, Thessaly, Isauria, and the second Cappa- 
docia. — Mur. 

4 See Asseman, Bthlio. Orient . Clement. Vatic . tom. 
i. p. 351, &c. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 69; from which with 
other passages we should correct the account of the 
early history of Nestorianism given by Renaudot 
( Lilurg. Oriental, tom. ii. p. 99, &c.) and by others. 
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11. To no one of all its friends is the 
Nestorian faith more indebted than it is to 
Barsumas. Ejected from the school of 
Edessa with his associates, and created in 
the year 435 bishop of Nisibis, lie laboured 
from the year 440 to the year 485 with in- 
credible assiduity and dexterity, to procure 
| for Nestorian ism a permanent establishment 
: in Persia. Maancs, bishop of Ardaschir, 
i was his principal coadjutor. His measures 
I were so successful that all the Ncstorians 
: in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the neigh- 
j bouring countries, deservedly venerate him 
to this day as their only parent and founder, 
lie persuaded the Persian monarch Pherozes 
to expel the Christians who adhered to the 
opinions of the Greek fathers, and not only 
to admit Ncstorians in their place, but to 
allow them to make the first cities in Persia, 
Selcueia, and Ctesiphon, their primary seat, 
which their patriarch or Catholic has occu- 
pied down to our times. He also erected 
the famous school at Nisibis, from which 
issued those who, in this and the following 
century, carried the Nestorian doctrines 
into Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, 

I and even to China. 1 


Sec also Theodorus Lector, Hist, liccf.es. lib. ii. p. 558. 
[Some additional materials have been furnished by the 
researches of Cardinal Mai, towards enabling us to 
form more correct ideas of the history of this sect. In 
tike tenth and last volume of his valuable collection, he 
. has given in Latin and Syriac the canons of the Ncs- 
torian churches, as compiled by Ebediesu, metropolitan 
! of Nisibis and Armenia in the commencement of the 
i 14th century; and at the end of the same volume he 
; has printed, also in Syriac and Latin, the same bishop’s 
j Li her Margaritce which appears to be a defence of the 
Nestorian tenets. — It. 

1 All these transactions arc well illustrated by the 
before mentioned Assernan, Bihlio. Orient • Clement. 
Vatic, tom. iii. pt ii. p. 77, Sec. [The Ncstorians are 
not called by this name in the Last (for they regard 
their doctrines as apostolic, and they never had any con- 
nexion with the person of Nestorius) but arc generally 
'called Chaldalc Christians (because their principal or 
head church is in the ancient Chaldea), and in gome 
part of the East Indies, St. Thomas Christians, because 
they suppose they received Christianity from the apostle 
Thomas. — They constitute a large Christian commu- 
nity which has no connexion with others, have their 
own forms of worship, their own bishops, and their 
own ecclesiastical councils. Their church extends 
through all Asia and exists partly in the Persian, partly 
in the Turkish, and pcyrtly in the Mogul empires. The 
patriarch resides in a monastery not far from Mosul, 
and has a great many bishops under him. The enmity 
of the Persians and afterwards of the Muhammedans 
and Saracens against the Homans, contributed much 
to further the spread of this sect ; for they Reived all 
refugees from the Roman empire, and extended full 
protection to such Christians as were not tolerated in 
the Roman provinces, and whom of course they could 
not suspect of any understanding with the Romans. 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, was one of the greatest defend- 
ers of Nestorius among the orientals ; and on that 
account his epistle to Marin, the Persian bishop of Ar- 
daschir, was rejected by some councils ; but the chief 
persons among them were Barsumas and his assistant 
Maanes. After the death of Barsumas, tho archbishop 
of Seleucia, Babacus became the head of the party, and 
. from this time onward the patriarchs ( catholici or jacc- 
lick) resided at Seleucia, until under the caliphs Bagdat 
and Mosul were selected for that purpose. This Ba- 
bacus held a council in the year 4 99, in which not only 
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12. Before this sect became fully formed 
and established, there was some difference 
of opinion in it. Some said that the maimer 
in which the two natures in Christ were 
combined was wholly unknown, but others 
denied any other connexion than that of 
will, operation, and dignity. 2 But this dis- 
agreement wholly disappeared from the 
time that the Nestorian community became 
duly consolidated ; for it was decreed by 
synods assembled at Seleucia that thero 
were in the Saviour of mankind two persons ■ 
or unoaTOLfcig, namely a divine, that of the 
Word, and a human, that of Jesus; yet that 
both persons constituted but one Aspect, or 
as they (following Nestorius) expressed it., 
one Barsopa, that is, npoduKOv; that this 
union of the Son of God with the Son of 
man took place at the moment of conception 
and would never end. but that it was not a 
union of natures or persons, but only of will 
and affection ; Christ therefore must be care- 
fully distinguished from God, who dwelt in 
Christ as in his temple (as Nestorius had 
said), and that Mary should never be called i 
the mother of God, but only the mother of 
Christ. They reverence Nestorius as a 
holy man, and worthy of everlasting remem- 
brance ; but they maintain that his doctrine 
was much more ancient than he, being de- 


the whole Persian church professed itself to belong to 
the Nestorian community, but regulations wore also 
made that all bishops and priests must bo married, and 
second marriages of the clergy were not merely per- 
mitted but declared to l>e necessary. (See Assernan, 
Bihlio . Orient, tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 177.) The Ncstorians 
differ from other Christians in tho following particu- 
lars ; that they will not call Mary the mother of God, 
and wholly reject tho expressions, God was crucified 
and died ; that they admit no natural and personal, but 
only a friendly union of the Word that was God (for so 
they speak) with the man Jesus ; that they teach there 
are in Christ two natures and two substances, each of 
which has its own personality ; that thay reject the 
council of Ephesus, execrate Cyril as being a wicked 
wretch, and venerate Nestorius and Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia as being saints that they worship no images, 
and perform their worship, which is very simple, in tho 
Syriac language. Together with baptism, which they 
generally administer on the fortieth day after the birth, 
and the Lord’s supper, in which they use leavened 
bread, they make the consecration of priests to be a 
sacrament. They also practise anointing with oil as a 
ceremony of worship, and likewise in slight diseases 
and even in commencing journeys, as a sort of conse- 
cration. See Ilaumgarten’s Geschichte der Religions- 
partheyen, p. 58 6 . — Schl. [Much valuable information 
on the present condition of the Ncstorians in the East, 
is given in Wolff’s Journal ; in Grant’s Nestorian Chris- 
tians settled in Ooroomia , Koordistan,&c. Lond. 1841; In 
Perkins’ Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the 
Nestorian Christians , Andover ( U. S. ), 1843, 8vo, a very 
interesting work by an American missionary; and in 
Wingard’s Review qf the Present State of the Church t\f 
Christ , translated from the Swedish, Lond. 1845, 12mo, 
p. 56. Since these works were written, tho Nestori&ns 
have suffered much from the Kurds; and in 1846 
numbers are reported to have been massacred in the 
mountains of Kurdistan. — ii. 

2 Leontius Byzantinus, Adv. Nestorianos el Eutychi- 
anos ; in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. i. 537, and 
Basnage, Prolegom. ad Cunisium, tom. i. cap. Ii. p. 
19, &c. 
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rived from the earliest ages of the church, 
and therefore they do not wish to be called 
Nestorians. And it appears in fact that 
Barsuinas and his associates did not incul- 
cate on their followers the precise doctrines 
j taught by Nestorius, but they in some mea- 
' sure polished his imperfect system, enlarged 
it, and connected with it other doctrines 
which Nestorius never embraced. 1 

13. While avoiding the fault of Nestorius 
many ran into the opposite extreme. The 
most noted of these was Eutvches, abbot of 
a certain convent of monks at Constanti- 
nople, from whom originated another sect 
directly opposite to that of Nestorius, but 
equally troublesome and mischievous to the 
{ interests of Christianity; and which, like 
; that, spread with great rapidity throughout 
j the East, and acquired such strength m its 
| progress that it gave immense trouble both 
to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, and 
became a great and powerful community. 
In the year 448 Eutyches now far advanced 
in years, in order more cflectually to put 
down Nestorius, to whom he was a violent 
foe, explained the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ in the phraseology of the 
Egyptians, maintaining that there was only 
one nature in Christ, namely, that of the 
the Word, who became incarnate.* Hence 

he was supposed to deny the humanity of 
Jesus Christ, and was accused by Eusebius 
of Doryleum before a council called by 
FlaVianus perhaps in this very year at Con- 
stantinople. And as Eutyches refused to 
give up his opinions at the bidding of this 1 
council, he was cast out of the church and s 
deprived of his office; and not acquiescing ! 
in this decree, he appealed to a general 
council of the whole church. 3 

14. The emperor Theodosius therefore 
convoked at Ephesus in the year 449 such 
a council as Eutyches liacf requested, and 
placed at the head of it Dioscorus, bishop 
of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and rest- 
less as Cyril, and as hostile to the bishop of 
Constantinople. In this council the busi- 
ness was conducted with the same kind of | 
fairness and justice as by Cyril in the council 
of Ephesus against Nestorius; for Dios- 
corus, in \vhosc church nearly the same 
things were taught as Eutyches had ad- 
vanced, so artfully managed and controlled 
the whole of the proceedings, that the doc- 
trine of one nature incarnate was trium- 
phant, and Eutyches was acquitted of all 1 
error. On the contrary, Flavianus was 1 
severely scourged and banished to Epipa, a 
city of Lydia, where he soon after died. 4 j 

hut not that ho existed in two nnturcs. For 8, the 
it:.* on C( f the two natures was such that, although 
neither of them was lost or was essentially changed, yet 
together they constituted ono nature, of which com- 
pound nature and not of either of the original natures 
alone, must thenceforth be predicated each and every 
property of both natures, lie accordingly denied, 9, 
that it is correct to say of Christ that, as to liis human 
nature, he wus 6ju.oovcn.os (of the. same nature) with us. 

It is to be remembered that Eutyches was solicitous 
chiefly to confute Nestorius, who kept the two natures 
almost entirely distinct, and seemed to deny any other. , 
union than that of purpose and co-operation ; and in 
particular he disliked all phrases which predicated tho 
acts and sufferings of the human nature, of the divino 
nature; and to enable him to overturn this error he so 
blended the two natures that they could not afterwards 
be distinguished. — Mur, 

3 This was an occasional council assembled for other 
purposes, before which Eusebius appeared and accused 
Eutyches. The council peremptorily required him to 
give up his opinions, and on his refusal proceeded- at 
once to excommunicato him. See the Acts of tiiis 
council in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. ii. p. 70, &c. See 
also Waleh, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vi. pages 108—158. 

— Mur. 

4 See llarduin. Concilia, tom. i. p. 82, Sec. ; Libera- 
tus, Jireviarium, cap. xii. p. ^6; Leo Magn. Epht, 
xciii. p. 625; Nicephorus, Hist. Eccles. lib. xiv. cap. 
xlvii. p. 550, Se c. [Waleh, Hist, der Kirchennersannn. . 
p. 301, Sec. and Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vi. pages 175— 
264; Bower’s Lines of the Popes ( Leo), vol. ii. pages 

42 — 48, 4to. The aged emperor Theodosius II. was 
managed by the Eutyehians, and therefore he called such 

a council as would accomplish their wishes. In the 
council, Eutyches offered a confession of faith which 
did not touch the point in debate, and this was accepted 
without allowing his accusers to bo heard. By accla- 
mation the doctrine of two natures in the incarnate 
Word was condemned. Dioscorus then proposed to 
condemn Flavianus and Eusebius. Here opposition 
was made, and Dioscorus called on the imperial com- 
missioners, who threw open the doors of the church ; 
a band of soldiers and an tu rned mob rushed in. The 
terrified bishops no longer resisted. Every member (in 

1 On the whole of this Nestorian controversy the 
student would do well to consult the section (section 
88; devoted to this subject, with its valuable refe- 
rences and extracts, in Gieseler, Lrhrbuch , &e. David- 
son’s Transl. vol. i. p 389, Sec. lie should also com- 
pare with it the Roman Catholic view, of tho same 
controversy and of the respective tenets of Nestorius 
and Cyril, as given by a recent historian of that cluireh, 
Ddllinger, History qf the Church translated by Cox, 
vol. ii. p. 148, SiC.—Jt. 

1 That Cyril had so expressed himself, and had ap- 
pealed to the authority of Athanasius to justify the 
phraseology, is beyond controversy. Rut whether 
Athanasius actually used such language is doubtful, for 
many think the hook in which it occurs was not a pro- 
duction of Athanasius. See Le Q,uien, Iiiss. ii. in 
Damnscenum , p. 31, K c and Salig, I)e F.ntychianismo 
ante Eutychen , p. 112, &c. That the Syrians used the 
same phraseology before Eutyches' times and without 
offence, is shown by Assemun, Jtiblio. Orient, tom. i. 
p. 219. — Wo are yet in want of a solid and accurate 
history of the Eutyqjiian troubles, which however Salig 
left in manuscript. [This has not yet been published, 
j but Waleh has given a very elaborate and full history 
of the Eutychian and Monophysite sects, tilling the 
whole sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes of his Hist, 
der Kctzer. Lips. 1773, 76 —78, 8vo, and Seliroeckh has 
treated the subject well in his Kirchenges. vol. xviii. 
pages 433—636, Lips. 1793, 8vo —The points in con- 
troversy between Eutyches and his friends on the one 
part and their antagonists on the other, during the 
first period of the contest or till the council of Chalee- 
don in 451, according to Waleh (ubi supra, vol vi 
pages 611—619) were In amount as follows. Roth 
held alike— 1, the perfect correctness of the Nicene 
Creed. And of course, 2, both held the doctrine of a 
trinity of persons in the Godhead; 3, that God, the 
Word, was made flesh; 4, that Christ was truly God 
and truly man united ; and 5, that after the union of 
the two natures he was one person. But Eutyches 
maintained, 6, that the two natures of Christ after the 
union did not remain two distinct natures, but consti- 
tuted one nature; and therefore, 7, that it was correct 
to say Christ was constituted of or from two natures, 
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The Greeks call this Ephesine council 
avvofov Xyorgntfiv, an Assembly of robbers, 
to signify that everything was carried in it 
by fraud and violence. This name indeed 
would be equally applicable to many coun- 
cils of this and the subsequent times. 

15. But the scene changed soon after. 
Flavianus and his adherents engaged Leo 
the Great, the Roman pontiff, on their side 
— a course which was commonly taken in 
that age by those who were foiled by their 
enemies — and itfso represented to the em- 
peror that an affair of such magnitude 
demanded a general council to settle it. 
Theodosius however could not be per- 
suaded to grant the request of Leo, and call 
such a council ; but on his death Mareian, 
his successor, summoned a new council at 
Chalcedon in the year 451, which is called 
the fourth general council. 1 In this very 
numerous assembly the legates of Leo the 
Great (who had already publicly condemned 
the doctrine of Eutyches, in his famous 
Epistle to Flavianus) were exceedingly ac- 
tive and influential. Dioscorus therefore 
was condemned, deposed, and banished to 
Papilla gonia, the Acts of the Ephesine 
council were rescinded, the Epistle of Leo 
was received as a rule of faith, Eutyches, 
who had already been divested of his cleri- 
cal dignity and exiled by the emperor, was 
condemned thongh absent, and not to men- 
tion the other decrees of the council, all 
Christians were required to believe, what 

most to this day do believe, that in Jesus 
Christ there is but one person yet two dis- 
tinct natures no way confounded or mixed.'* 

16. This remedy, which was intended to 
heal the wounds of the church, was wqr.se 
than the disease; for a great part of the 
Oriental and Egyptian doctors, though hold- 
ing various sentiments in other respects, 
agreed in a vigorous opposition to this 
council of Chalcedon and to the Epistle of 
Leo the Great, which tho council had 
adopted, and contended earnestly for one 
nature in Christ. Hence arose most de- 
plorable discords and civil wars almost ex- 
ceeding credibility. In Egypt the excited 
populace, after the death of the emperor 
Mareian [a.d. 457] murdered Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscorus, and appointed in his 
place Timotheus iElurus, a defender of the 
doctrine of one incarnate nature. And al- 
though iFlurus was expelled from his ollice 
by the emperor Leo, yet under the [second 
succeeding] emperor, Basiliscus, he reco- 
vered it. After his death [a.d. 476] the 
friends of the council of Chalcedon elected 
Timotheus, surnamed Salophaciolus, and 
the advocates for one nature chose Feter 
Moggus. But Salophaciolus being dead, in 
the year 482 Moggus, by order of the em- 
peror Zeno and by the influence of Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, obtained full pos- 
session of the see of Alexandria, and John 
Talaia, whom the Chalcedonians had elected, 
was removed. 3 

all ono hundred and forty-nine) signed the decrees. 
Flavianus was deposed and banished. Eusebius of 
Doryleum, Thcodoret of Cyprus, Domnus of Antioch, 
and several others were also deposed. The decisions of 
this council were ratified by the emperor, and ordered 
to be everywhere enforced. — Mur. 

i This is the last of the four great oecumenical coun- 
cils, whose determinations on the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the person of Christ are 
universally received, not merely by the Greek and 
Roman churches, but by Protestant churches, on the 
g round of their being consonant with Scripture. Hooker 
in his Ecclus. Polity (book v. sec. 54) has made the 
following pithy observations on these councils, which 
distinctly set forth the purport of their respective deci- 
sions : — “ There are but four things which concur to 
make complete the whole state of our Lord Jesus 
Christ— his deity, his manhood, tho conjunction of both, 
and the distinction of the one from tho other being 
joined in one. Four principal heresies there are which 
have in those things withstood tho truth : Arians, by 
bending themselves against the deity of Christ ; ApoU 
tinarian* , by maiming and misinterpreting that which 
belongeth to his human nature; JVestorians , by rending 
Christ asunder and dividing him into two persons; the 
followers of Eutyches, by confounding in his person 
those natures which they should distinguish. Against 
these there have been four most famous ancient ge- 
neral councils: the -council of Mce [325], to define 
against Arians; against Apollinariuns, tho council of 
Constantinople* C3813; the council of Ephesus [4313, 
against Nestor ions ; against Eutychians , tho Chalcedon 
council [451]. In four words— oAtjOok, t«A€w«, dSiaf- 
Penns, aavyxvTws, truly , perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly; 
t lie first applied to his being God; and the second to 
his being man ; the third to his being of both, one; and 
the fourth to his still continuing in that one, both." 
-R. 

2 See the Acts of this council in all the Collections 
of Councils; e.g. Harduin, tom. ii. p. 1, &c. See also 
Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. ii. iv. ; Cave, Hist. 
Liter, vol. i. pages 482—487 ; Walch, Hist, der Kir- 
chenversamm. pages 307 — 314; and Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. vi. pages 293 — 489 ; Rower, Lines of the Popes (Leo 
1.1, vol. ii. pages 5(i — 100, 4to; MUnsclier, Dogmenges. 
iv. 96 ; Gieseler’s Text-book by Cunningham i. 240. 
Thp exppsition of faith in the 5th action of this coun- 
cil, was designed to guard against both Eutychian and 
Ncstorian errors. After recognising the Nicene and 
Coristantinopolitan creeds, with Leo’s letter to Flavi- 
anus, &c. they say : — “ Following therefore these holy 
fathers, we unitedly declare that one and the same Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is to bo acknowledged as being 
perfect in his Godhead and perfect in his humanity ; 
truly God and truly man with a rational soul and body; 
of like essence (oyaoovaios) with tho Father as to his 
Godhead, and of like essence (op,oov<nos) with us as to 
his manhood; in all things like us, sin excepted; be- 
gotten (ycvirqOeU) of the Father from all eternity as to 
his Godhead ; and of Mary the mother of God ( Otoroicov ) 
in these last days, for us and for our salvation as to his 
manhood ; recognised as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, 
undivided, inseparable (dcrvy^uTo;?, arpdirrm, aSiatpuruts, 
axwptcrrws); tho distinction of natures not all done 
away by the union, but rather the peculiarity (ific<Sr»iv) 
of each nature preserved, and combining (avFTpexoihrrjs) 
into one substance ( vnooraxnv ) ; not separated or 
divided into two persons (npocrojtra), but one 8on, Only- 
begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as 
the prophets before [taught] concerning him, so he 
the Lord Jesus Christ hath taught us, and tho creed 
of the fathers hath transmitted to us." — Mur. 

3 See Liberatus, Breviarium Hist. cap. xvl. xvii. 
xviii. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles . lib. ii. cap. vili. lib. Hi 
cap. iii. : I.e Quicn, Oriens Christ, tom. ii. p. 410, &c. 
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17. In Syria the abbot Barsumas (a dif- 
ferent person from Barsumas of N isibis, who 
established the Nestorian sect) having been 
condemned by the council of Chalcedon, 
went about propagating the doctrine of 
Eutyches. He also spread this doctrine 
among the neighbouring Armenians about 
the year 460 by means of his disciple Samuel; 
yet the Syrians are commonly represented 
I as afterwards giving up this harsher form of 
I the Eutychian doctrine, under the guidance 
| of Zenaias or Pkiloxenus, the bishop of 
I Mabug [or Hierapolis], and the famous 
Peter [the Fuller] Gnaphcus in Greek and 
Fullo in Latin ; for these men denied what 
Eutyches is said to have taught, that the 
I human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
! divine, and simply inculcated that Christ 
! possessed one nature, which yet was a two- 
i fold or compound one. Still, as this doe- 
[ trine was equally inconsistent with the 
T decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the 
j believers in it most stedfastly rejected that 
| council. 1 

I 18. Peter, who was surnamed the Fuller, 
i because while a monk he pursued the trade 
of a fuller, got possession of the see of An- 
I tioch; and although he was often ejected 
1 and condemned on account of his opposition 
I to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the year 
! 482 he obtained a full establishment in it 
by authority of the emperor Zeno, through 
the influence of Acacius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople.* This man, who was formed to 
. promote discord and controversy, occa- 
sioned new contests, and was thought to aim 
at establishing a new sect called the Theo- 
paschites, because he recommended to the 
eastern churches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting after the 
words O Holy God, Holy Almighty, Holy 
Eternal, the clause — who wast crucified for 
us. He undoubtedly made this addition 
with sectarian views, intending to establish 
men more firmly in his favourite doctrine, 
that of but one nature in Christ. But his 
adversaries, especially Felix of Rome and 
others, perverted his meaning, and main- 
i tained that he intended to teach that all the 
1 three persons in the Godhead were crucified, 
and therefore such as approved this form of 
the hymn were called Theopaschites. The 


j * Asgem^n, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 1 — 10, 
and hla Dias. De Monophyritis prefixed to this volume, 
p. 2, &c. [According to Walch, the parties were con- 
tinually coming nearer together in doctrine, so that the 
theological dispute was sinking fast into a mere logo- 
machy. But several questions of facts or acts of the 
parties became the subjects of lasting dispute and con- 
tention. See Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vi. p. 706, 
See. 826-832 Mur. 

2 Vales! us, Diss. de Petro Fullona et de Synodh ad - 
fferstu cum collects, annexed to his Scrip tores Uistor. 
Eccles. tom. ill. p. 173, &c. 


consequence of this dispute was, that the 
western Christians rejected this form of the 
hymn, which they understood to refer to the 
whole Trinity, but the oriental Christians 
continued to use it constantly, even down 
to modern times, without offence, because 
they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to 
but one person in the Trinity. 3 

19. To settle these manifold dissensions, 
which exceedingly disquieted both church 
and state, the emperor Zeno, in the year 
482, by the advice of Acacius the bishop of 
Constantinople, offered to the contending 
parties that formula of concord which is 
commonly called his Henoticon. This 
formula repeated and confirmed all that 
had been decreed in the councils of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
against the Arians, Nestorians, and Euty- 
chians, but it made no mention of the council 
of Chalcedon; 4 for Zeno had been led by 
Acacius to believe that, the opposition of the 
disaffected was, not to the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon but to the council it- 
self. This formula of concord was sub- 
scribed by the leaders of the Monophysite 
party, Peter Moggus, bishop of Alexandria, 
and Peter F ullo, bishop of Ant ioch. It was 
likewise approved by Acacius of Constanti- 


3 See Iforis, De uno ex Trinitate came passo , in his | 
Opp. tom. ill. Diss. i. cap. iii. p. 782; Asseman, Bib- i 
lioth. Orient. Vatic . torn. i. p. 518, Ac. tom. ii. p. 36, 
180, &c. [and Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. vii. p. 
237, &C. 329, 339, Hid.— Mur. 

* Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiv ; Liberutu?, j 
Bremanum Hist. cap. xviii. [in both of which the He- j 
noticon is given. Mosheim’s description of this famous j 
decree is very imperfect. In it the emperor explicitly : 
recognises the creed of the Nicene and Con? tantiuopo- j 
liran councils, as the only established and allowed creed 
of the church, and declares every person an alien from 
the true church who would introduce any other. This 
creed ho says was received by that council of Ephesus 
which condemned Nestorius, whom with Eutyches the 
emperor pronounces to bo heretics: lie also acknow- 
ledges the twelve chapters of Cyril of Alexandria to bo 
sound and orthodox, and declares Mary to be the 
mother of God and Jesus Christ to possess two natures , 
in one of which lie was o/aoovo-ios qf like substance with 
the Father, and in the other, op-oovaios with us. Thus 
ho fully recognised the doctrines of the council of 
Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that body, and 
affirming that these doctrines were embraced by all 
members of the true church, ho calls upon all Chris- 
tians to unite on this solo basis, and “ anathematizes 
every person who has thought or thinks otherwise, 
either now or at any other time, whether at Chalcedon 
or in any other synod whatever, hut more especially tho 
aforesaid persons. Nestorius and Eutyches, and such as 
embrace their sentiments,’' and concludes wi,th renewed 
exhortations to a union on this basis. This formula of 
union was happily calculated to unite tho more consi- 
derate of both parties. It required indeed some sacri- I 
fice of principle on the part of the Monophysftes, or at 
least of their favourite phraseology; but it also re- 
quired the dominant party to give up the advantage 
over their foes which they had obtained by the general 
council of Chalcedon. In Egypt, the Henoticon was 
extensively embraced, but the bishops of Rome were 
opposed to it, and were able to render it generally 
inefficient.-— Mur. £8ee a dissertation on this subject, 
De Henotico Zenoms in Jablonski, Otncscuht , Ed. Te 1 
Water, vol. iv. p. 332. See also Mifmah’s Gibbon’s j 
lied, and Fall , vol. viii. p. 315, &c.~ A'. 
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nople and by all the more moderate of both 
parties ; but the violent on both sides re- 
sisted it, and complained that this Henoticon 
did injustice to the council of Chalccdon. 1 
Hence arose new controversies as trouble- 
some as those which preceded. 

20. A considerable part of the Monophy- 
sites or Eutychians considered Peter Moggus 
as having committed a great crime by ac- 
ceding to the Henoticon, and therefore they 
united in a new party, which was called 
that of the Acephali, because they were de- 
prived of their head or leader. 2 Afterwards 
this sect became divided into three parties, 
the Anthropomorphites, the Barsanuphites, 
and the Esianists; and these sects were 
succeeded in the next age by others, of 
which the ancients make frequent mention. 3 4 
Yet the inquirer into the subject must be 
informed that some of these Eutychian sects 
are altogether imaginary, that others di tiered 
not in reality but only in terms, and that 
some were distinguished, not by their sen- 
timents but by some external rites and other 
outward circumstances. And they were 
likewise of temporary duration; for in 
the next century they all became extinct, 
through the influence especially of Jacobus 
Baradams.* 

21. The Roman pontiff, Felix III. with 
his friends attacked Acacius, the bishrtp of 
Constantinople, who had favoured the He- 
noticon, as a betrayer of the truth, and ex- 
cluded him from church communion. To 
•justify this hostility Felix and his successors 
taxed Acacius with favouring the Monophy- 
sites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and 
Peter Fullo, with contempt for the council 
of Chalcedon, and with some other things. 
But in reality, as many facts demonstrate, 
Acacius became thus odious to the Roman 


1 See Facundus Hermiancnsis, Defensio trium Capi- 
tulorum, lib. xii. cap. iv. 

2 Evagrius, Hist, Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xiii. ; Leontius 
Byr-ant. De Seeds, in Canisius, Lection. Antiq. tom. i. 
p. 537 ; Timotheus Presbyter, in Cotelier’a Alonum. 
Eccles, Grot. tom. iii. p. 409. [From the time of the 
council of Chalcedon the Eutychians gradually receded 
from the peculiar views of Eutyches, and therefore dis- 
carded the name of Eutychians and assumed the more 
appropriate one of Monophysites, which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of Christ 
were so united as to constitute but one nature. Tho 
whole party therefore having Jong renounced Eutyches 
as their leader, when some of them also renounced 
Peter Moggus, they were indeed Acephali, without a 
head. Yet all the branches of this sect continued to 
bear the name of Mo,nophysite8 till late in tho sixth 
century, when Jqppbus llaradicus raised them up from 
extreme depression through persecution, and they as- 
sumed the nan\e of Jacobites, a name which they bear 
to this day. — Mur. 

3 These sects are enumerated by Basnage, Ptolegotn . 
ad Canisii Lection. Antiq. cap. iii. and Asseman, Diss. 
de Monophysitis , p. 7, Ac. 

4 For an account of Jacobus Baradseus and his 

labours in resuscitating the fallen sect of tho Monophy- 

sites, sec Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. viii. pages 481 

i _____ 


pontiffs, because he denied by his actions 
the supremacy of the Roman see, and was 
extremely eager to extend the jurisdiction 
and advance the honour of the see of Con- 
stantinople. The Greeks defended the 
character and memory of their bishop 
against the aspersions of the Romans. This 
contest was protracted till the following cen- 
tury, when the pertinacity of the Romans 
triumphed, and caused the names of Acacius 
and Peter Fullo to be struck out of the sa- 
cred registers, and consigned as it were to 
perpetual infamy. 5 * 

22. The cause of so great a series of evils 
appears to be a very small matter. It is 
said that Eutyches believed that the divine 
nature of Christ absorbed his human nature, 
so that Christ consisted of but one nature, 
and that the divine; yet whether this was 
the fact or not is not sufficiently clear. This 
sentiment however together with Eutyches, 
was abandoned and rejected by the opposers 
of the council of Chalccdon, who were 
guided by Xenias and Peter Fullo, and 
therefore they arc more properly called 
Monophysites than Eutychians ; for all who 
are designated by this name hold that the 
divine and human natures of Christ were so 
united as to constitute but one nature, yet 
without any conversion, confusion, or com- 
mixture ; and that this doctrine may not be 
understood differently from their real mean- 
ing, they often say there is but one nature 
in Christ, yet it is twofold and compound. 8 
With Eutyches they disclaimed all con- 
nexion, but they venerate Dioscorus, Bar- 
sumas, Xenias, and Peter Fullo, as pillars 
of their sect, and reject the decrees of the 
council of Chalccdon, together with the 
epistle of Leo the Great. The doctrine of 
the Monophysites, if we may judge from the 
language they used, appears to differ from 
the doctrine established by the council of 
Chalcedon, not substantially, but only in 
the mode of stating it y yet if we attend 
carefully to the metaphysical arguments 


ft Valesius, Diss. de Synodis Romanis in qtiihus dam- 
mat us est Acacius , subjoined to the third volume of his 
Scriptores Hist. Eccles. p. 179, Ac.; Basnage, Hist, de 
l' Eglise, torno i. p 301, 380, 381, Ac.; Nouveau Diction, 
Hist. Crit. tonie i. art. Acacius , p. 75, Ac.; Blondell, 
De la Primaute dans l' Egtise, p. 279, Ac.; Acta Sanc- 
torum, tom. iii. Februarif, p. 502, Ac. [Bower’s Lives 
qf the Popes ( Felix III. ) vol. ii. p. 198, Ac. 4to.— Mur. 

6 See the quotations from works of Monophysites, by 
that excellent and at times sufficiently ingenuous 
writer, Asseman, liihlioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 25, 
2G, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, Ac. 

7 Many learned men consider this controversy as a 
mere strife about words. Among the Monophysites 
Gregory Abulpharajus* the most learned of the sect, 
was of this opinion. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. 
tom. ii. p. 291. Add the Biblioth. ltatique, tom. xvll. 
p. 285 ; La Crozo, Hist, du Christianisme dm Indus , p. 
23; and Hist, du Christ, d' Ethiopie, p. 14, Ac. Even 
Asseman (uM supra , p. 297), though living at Rome, 
came near to avowing this opinion. 
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and subtleties by which they supported their 
views, 1 perhaps we shall conclude that their 
controversy with the Chalccdonians was not 
wholly a strife about words. 

23. Other troubles from the W est invaded 
the church in this century, and continued 
down through subsequent ages. Pelagius 2 
and Coelestius, 3 the former a Briton and the 
latter an Irishman, both monks living at 
Rome and in high reputation for their vir- 
tues and piety, conceived that the doctrines 
of Christians concerning the innate de- 


• Sec tho subtle disputation of Abulpbarajus in As- 
souan, vbi supra, tom. ii. p. 288. 

Pelagius, the heresiarch, was probably a Welchman 
whose real name it is said was Morgan or Marigona, 
which was translated IIcAayios, Pelagius lie was a 
; British monk, went to Rome about the year 400, im- 
1 bibed the opinions of Origon, and began to publish his 
! heretical sentiments concerning original sin and free 
grace about A.n. 405. In the year 408, when the Goths 
were laying waste Italy, ho and Ccelestius retired to 
Sicily, and in 41 1 to Africa. Ccelestius remained there, 
but Pelagius proceeded on to Egypt to visit the monks 
of that country. In 415 he removed to Palestine, where 
he enjoyed the protection of John, bishop of Jerusalem. 
Orosius (now in the East) impeached him, but he so 
far purged himself before the council of Diospolis in 
417, as to be acquitted. But tho next year he was 
condemned by the councils of Carthage and Milevi, as 
well as by the popes Innocent and Zosimus, and the 
emperor Honorius ordered him and his adherents to be 
expelled from Koine. Thcodotus of Antioch now held 
a council which condemned him. His subsequent 
history is unknown. — He was a man of distinguished 
genius, learning, and sanctity, yet he was accused of 
dissembling as to his real sentiments. He wrote Com- 
uientariis on Paul’s Epistles (perhaps the work pub- 
lished among those of Jerome and ascribed to that 
father); also an Epistle to Demetrius, De Firginitate, 
A.n. 413 (falsely ascribed both to Jerome and to Augus- 
tine, and published as theirs) ; a Confession of his 
Faith , addressed to Innocent, bishop of Rome A.n. 
417. His last works are De Fide Trinitatis , Liter 
tvKoyiuiv sice Testimoniornm (Collections from Scrip- 
ture in support of some doctrines) ; De Libero Arbit- 
ral, De Natnra, and several Epistles. See Cave’s Hut. 
Liter, i. p. 381, &c. — Mur. [See Wiggers, Versuch ciner 
Pragma t hr hen Darsti flung des August . und Pelagian. 
Berlin, 1821, translated with additions by Professor 
Emerson, Andover (U. S.), 1840. — It. 

<3 Coelestius, of honourable birth, was a student at 
Rome when Pelagius arrived there. Embracing the 
views of his fellow islander, ho accompanied him to 
Sicily in 408, and to Africa in 411, where he remained 
some years. In 412 he was accused before the bishop 
of Carthago for heresy, and condemned by a council 
tliero* He appealed to tho bishop of Rome, but went 
to Ephesus, where ho became a presbyter. He now 
disseminated his errors widely in Asia and the islands. 
In 416 ho went to Constantinople, and the next year to 
Rome, when he so far satisfied Zosimus as to obtain 
from him a recommendation to the bishops of Africa 
to restore him. But in 418 ho was condemned by a 
synod at Rome, and was banished from the empire by 
the emperor. He now concealed himself in tho East. 
In 429 the emperor forbade his coming to Constantino- 
ple. In 430 a synod at Rome condemned him, and also 
the council of Ephesus in 431. From that time we 
hear no more of him. He wrote a confession of his 
faith, several Epistles, and some short pieces ; but none 
of his works have refolded y 8 entire, except his Con- 
fession of faith and perhaps some Epistles among those 
of Jerome. 8ee Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 384, &c. 
Mur. [That Coelestius was an Irishman is evident from 
Jerome ( Prol. ad lib . prim, et tert. Comment, in Jerem.) 
who calls him a 8cot, which in the language of that 
century means a native of Ireland. This is also the 
opinion of Bssher ( Brit . Ecc. Primordia, p. 208, 786) 
Noris (Iiist. Pelag. lib. i. cap. ill.) and Jerome’s editor, 

| Martianay ( Note ubi supra.) — R. 
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pravity of man and the necessity of internal 1 
divine grace in order to the illumination 
and renovation of the soul, tended to dis- j 
courage human efforts, and were a great 
impediment to the progress of holiness, and 
of course ought to be rooted out of the 
church. They therefore taught that what 
was commonly inculcated and believed, re- 
specting a corruption of the human nature 
derived to us from our first parents, was not 
true ; that the parents of the human race 
sinned only for themselves and not for their 
posterity ; that men are now born as pure 
and innocent as Adam was when God 
created him ; that men therefore can, by 
their natural power, renovate themselves 
and reach the highest degree of holiness; 
and that external grace is indeed needful to 
excite men to efforts, but that they have no 
need of any internal divine grace. 4 These 


4 According to Walch ( I fist, der Ketxer. vol. iv. p. ! 
735, &c.) as abridged by Schlegcl, the system of Pula- ! 
gius was as follows. 1. Men as they now come into I 
the world are, in respect to their powers and abilities, 
in the same state in which Adam was created. 2. ) 
Adam sinned, but his sinning harmed no one but him- i 
self. 3. Human nature therefore is not changed by 
the fall, and death is not a punishment for sin ; but 
Adiun would have died had lio not apostatized. For 
death is inseparable from our nature, and the same is 
true of the pains of child-birth, diseases, and outward 
evils, particularly yi children. 4. Much less is the 
guilt of Adam’s si/ imputed to his offspring, for God 
would be unjust If he imputed to us the actions of 
others. 5. Such imputation cannot be proved by the 
fact that Christ lias redeemed infants; for this redemp- 
tion is to bo underwood of their heirship to the king- 
dom of heaven, from which an heirship to another’s ! 
guilt will not follow. 6. Neither does the baptism of 
infants prove such an imputation: for they thereby 
obtain tho kingdom of heaven, which Christ has pro- 
mised only to baptized persons, 7. When children 
die without baptism they arc not therefore damned. 
They are indeed excluded from the kingdom of heaven, 
but not from eternal blessedness. For tho Pelagians 
held to a threefold stato after death; damnation for 
sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptized Christians 
who live a holy life and for baptized children, and 
eternal life for unbaptized children and for unbaptized 
adults who live virtuous lives. 8. Much less is human j 
nature depraved in consequence of the fall of Adam* 
There is therefore no hereditary sin. 9. For though ' 
it may be granted that Adam is so far the author of j 
sin, as he was the first that sinned and by his example I 
has seduced others, yet this is not to be understood of : 
a propagation of sin by generation. 10. This supposed ! 
propagation of sin is the less admissible, because it i 
would imply a propagation of souls, which is not true. | 

11. Neither can suen a propagation be maintained i 
without impeaching the justice of God, introducing j 
unconditional necessity, and destroying our freedom, j 

12. It is true there are in men sinful propensities, in j 
particular the propensity for sexual intercourse, bufc 
these arc not sins. 13. If sin was propagated by natu- : 
ral generation, and every motion of the siuful propen- i 
sities and every desiro therefore were sinful, then the ! 
marriage state would be sinful 14. As man has ability : 
to sin, so has he also not only ability to discern what is , 
good, but likewise power to desire it and to perform it. 
And this is the freedom of the will, which is so essen- ! 
tiai to man that he cannot lose it. 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of morally 
good actions in man, Pelagius understood to denote 
various things. For he understood the word (a) of tho 
whole constitution of our nature and especially of the 1 
endowment of free will; (b) of the promulgation of 
the divine law; (c) of the forgiveness of past sins with- 1 
out any influence on the future conduct; (d) of tho 
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doctrines and those connected with them 
the above-mentioned monks secretly dis- 
seminated at Rome ; but in the year 410, 
on account of the invasion of the Goths, they 
retired from Rome, and going first to Sicily 
and thence to Africa they more openly ad- 
vanced their opinions. From Africa Pela- 
gius went to Egypt, but Cmlcstius continued 
at Carthage, and solicited a place among 
the presbyters of that city; but his novel 
opinions being detected’, he was condemned 
in a council at Carthage A.D. 412, and leav- 
ing the country he went to Asia. From 
this time Augustine, the famous bishop of 
Hippo, began to assail with his pen the doc- 
trines of Pelagius and Ccelestius, and to him 
chielly belongs the praise of suppressing 
this sect at its very birth. 1 

example of Christ's holy life, which he called the grace 
of Christ; (e) of the internal change in the understand- 
ing whereby the truth is recognised, which lie called 
grace and also the assistance of the Holy Spirit; (f) 
and sometimes grace with him was equivalent to bap- 
tism and blessedness. 16. Mail is as capable of se- 
| curing salvation by the proper use of his powers, as of 
j drawing on himself damnation by the misuse of them, 
i 17. And therefore God Inis given men a law, and this 
law prescribes nothing impossible. 18. God requires 
from men a perfect personal obedience to his law. 19. 
i Actions originating from ignorance or forgetfulness 
are not sinful. 20. So also natural propensities or the 
j craving of things sinful is not of itself sinful. 21. 
i Therefore perfect personal obedience to the law on the 
J part of men Is practicable, through the uncorruptncss 
i of the powers of nature. 22. And by grace (consisting 
j in external divine aids, the right use of which depends 
, on men's freo will) good works are performed. They 
! did not deny nil internal change in men by grace, hut 
they confined it solely to the understanding, and eon- 
j troverted all internal change of the will. They also 
I limited the necessity of this grace by maintaining that 
i it was not indispensable to all men, and that it only 
facilitated the keeping of God’s commandments. 2d. 
i This possibility of performing good works by the freo 
! use of our natural powers they endeavoured to prove, 
by the existence of virtuous persons among the pagans; 
and likewiso— 24. From the saints mentioned in the 
j Old Testament, whom they divided into two classes — 
i the first from Adam to Moses, who like the pagans had 
j only natural grace; the second, from Moses to Christ 
who had the grace of the law. Some of the saints who 
I had the law wero all their lifetime without sin, others 
j sinned indeed, but being converted they ceased to sin 
i and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 25. The 
| grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is a 
consequence of precedent good works ; 26, and such 
obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 27. 
Sins originating from a misuse of human freedom and 
continued by imitation and by custom were forgiven, 
under the Old Testament solely on account of good 
works, and under the New Testament through the grace 
of Christ. 28. Their idea of the way of salvation then 
was this : A man who has sinned converts himself— that 
Is, he leaves off sinning and this by his own powers. He 
believes on Christ — that is, he embraces his doctrines. 
Me is now baptized, and on account of this baptism all 
iiis previous sins are forgiven him, and he is without 
sin. He has the Instructions and the example of Christ, 
whereby he is placed in a condition to render perfect 
obedience to the divine Jaw. This lie can do if he will, 
and ho can either withstand all temptations or fall 
from grace. 29. Moreover they admitted conditional 
decrees, the condition of which was either foreseen 
good work3 or foreseen sin. — Mur. 

I The history of the Pelagians has been written by 
many persons; as by Abp. Ussher, in his Ecclesiar. 
Ilritan. Primordial Joh. a Laet, a Netherlander: Vos* 
sius ; Noris ; Gamier, in his Supplement to the works 
of Tlioodoret; Jansen, in his Augustinus, and others. 


24. Pelagius was more fortunate in the 
East; for under the patronage of John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the 
doctrines of Pelagius as concurring with 
the opinions of Origen, to which John was 
attached, Pelagius freely professed his sen- 
timents and gathered disciples. And al- 
though he was impeached in the year 415 
by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, whom 
Augustine had sent into Palestine, yet a 
convention of bishops at Jerusalem dismissed 
him without censure, and a little alter, in a 
council held at Diospolis in Palestine, he 
was entirely acquitted of crime and error. J 

The French Jesuit Dc Longueval left a MS. History $ 
Pelaxjiana. See his Preface to the ninth vol. of his 
History of the Galilean Church , p. iv. Hut among so 
many writers, no one yet has exhausted the whole sub- 
ject or shown himself free from undue partiality. 
[This paitlulity is to be attributed to the renewal of 
these controversies. In all ages there have bocn some 
in the Christian church who coincided either wholly or 
partially with Pelagius, and who opposed the doctrine 
of Augustine. On the other hand, the scholastics 
adopted the greatest part of Augustine’s sentiments, 
and these two parties have never been at rest. The 
affair with Gottesclialcus and the contests between the 
Thomists and the Seotists kept up these disquietudes ; 
and in the times of the reformation, the commotions 
were increased when Luther and Erasmus came upon 
the Arena, and. the council of Trent made a considera- 
ble part of the Pelagian system to he articles of faith. 
From that period omvard tho Protestants have main- 
tained that the Catholic church holds, not what Augus- 
tine taught but what Pelagius, or at least tho semi- 
Pclagians inculcated ; and the Catholic doctors endea- 
vour to maintain tho contrary. The Dominicans and 
the Jesuits and also the Jesuits and Jansenists, have 
likewise stirred up controversies within their own 
church respecting Pclaglanistn and tho opinions of 
Augustine; and among the Protestants, the ohargo of 
Pelagianism has beeii brought against tho Arminians 
and against various individual doctors. No wonder 
therefore if all these learned writers of the Pelagian 
history are often betrayed into errors by the prejudices 
of their party. — 6 'chi. [Walch’s account Is full and 
candid, Hist, der Krtzcr. vol. iv. pages 319 — B46, and* 
for the semi- Pelagians, vol. v. pages 3—228. Mi'tns- 
cher’s statement of the opinions of the different parties 
is lucid and well vouched, Vogmcngeschichtr , vol. Iv. 

pages 122—262 Mur. [Tho following works ought 

also to be carefully consulted in reference to this im- 
portant controversy: — Milner's Hist, qf tho Church, 
cent. v. chap. iii. and iv.; Gieselcr’s LehrOitnk, &c. tire 
whole of the section 87 with its accompanying notes 
and quotations ; Davidson's Transl. vol. L ( p.,3 t 7#,Jcg,; 
Hagenbach, Ltjirhuch der DogmengescMltbtd, JJttch, 8 
transl. (in Clark’s For. Thcol. hibr.) YOk.k p, 
and more especially Wiggers’s Versuch einorprolgmati- 
chen Dnrstellung d. August, u. Pelagian, translated 
by Prof. Emerson, which may l>o said to exhaust tbo 
subject. Tho same learned German published in 1#33 
a similar work on scmi-Pelagianism, which has riQb'jffi } 
boon translated into English. — II. . i 

2 See Daniel, Hist, du Concile de Diospolis among the | 
shorter works of this eloquent and learned Jesuit, pub- ’ 
li.slied, Paris, 1721, 3 voJs. 4to in tom. 1. pages 633— -67L 
[Our whole information respecting these councils Is 
derived from the opposers of Pelagius. Orosius, Augus- 
tine, & c. The first was held at Jerusalem in the month 
of July. 415. ft was merely an assemblage of presby- 
ters, with bishop John for president. Pelagius and the 
council spoke Greek, but Orosius accuser, Latin 
only. This gave groat advantage to PeUgiua. Orosius 
stated what had been done in Africa ^Pelagius. said 
lie had no concern with those councils. Orosius 
was called upon to make his charges specific against 
Pelag : us. He then stated that he had beard Pelagius 
affirm, that a man may become sinless if he. will, and 
that it is an easy tiling to obey the law of God perfectly . : 
Pelagius explained that he meant it should beun4<5> 
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The controversy being removed to Rome, 
Zosimus (who wus made pontiff in the year 
417), misled partly by the ambiguous and 
apparently sound confession of faith which 
Ccelestius, then residing at Rome offered, 
and partly by the flattering and insidious 
letters and protestations of Pelagius, pro- 
nounced sentence in favour of these monks, 
and decided that wrong had been done to 
these men of correct sentiments by their ad- 
versaries. 1 But the Africans, led on by 
Augustine, continued perseveringly to assail 
them with councils, books, and letters. Zosi- 
mus therefore being better informed changed 
his opinion, and severely condemned those 
whom he had before extolled. Afterwards, 
that Ephesine council which hurled its 
thunders against Nestorius also condemned 
them; and now the Gauls, the Britons, and 
the Palestinians, by their councils, and 
the emperors, by their laws and penalties, 
crushed the sect in its commencement.* 
j 25. These unhappy contests produced, 
s as is often the case, other dissensions equally 
hurtful. As Augustine did not at first 
state with sufficient uniformity and clear- 
ness his opinions respecting the divine 
j grace necessa ry tO -saU aiinp, and the decrees 
yfli' Gbtt Irfregard to the future condition of 
^individual men, he gave occasion to certain 
monks of Adruinetum and to some persons 
, in Gaul to believe, that God had predcsti- 
. Tinted the wicked not only to suffer eternal 
punishment, but also to commit sin and in- 
cur the guilt which will merit that punish- 
ment*' and of course to believe, that both 
tlu/good and the sinful actions of men were, 
i from all eternity, divinely predetermined 
and fixed by an inevitable necessity. These 
persons were called Predestinarians. Yet 
( this^doctrine did not spread far, for Augus- 
2 tyte more clearly explained his views, and 
s/fne councils of ArleS and Lyons publicly 

With the aids of divine grace. The council were 
afttiafted with tills explanation. The second council 
• wbi$h 3&t a t Diospolia or Lydda in December 415, w-as 
■ eotu^ofied of fourteen bishops. The accusers were two 
Oa $?9 bishops, Heros and Lazarus, but neithor of them 
1 present, They sent in a long list of errors, which they 
iKld4 VeiaglusAtid his followers bad taught. Pelagius 
replied that these were not his opinions, that he ana- 
thematized them, and that he believed what the Catho- 
; lie church had always held. With this the council were 
satisfied. But the sentence of the Africans still remained 
in force, and therefore Pelagius and Cociestius both 
sought the interference of the bishop of Rome.— Mur. 

•> l See Frick, Zosimus in Clemente XL redivivus, Ulm, 
1719, 4to [and Bower, Lives of the Popes (Zosimus), 
vol, ,1. p. 334, &«. 4to. — Mur. 

J 2 See Voasius, Bist. Pelagiana , lib. i. cap. lv. p. 13D. 
There are also some learned remarks on this contro- 
versy in the BibliothSoue Italique , tome v. p. 74, &c. 
i The writers bn both sides are enumerated by Buddeus, 

| ad Theol. tom. il. p. 1071. Wall has likewise 

given a neat and learned though imperfect history of 
the Pelagian contest, in his History of Infant Baptism , 
vol. 1. chap. xiii. [pages 192—282, ed. Lond. 1705] which 
1 ms l^rned translator [into Latin, J. L. Schlosser] has 
enriched with excellent remarks. 


rejected it. 3 There are, however, very 
learned men who deny that such a sect of 
Predestinarians ever had existence, and 
who maintain that the followers of Augus- 
tine inculcated his doctrines truly and cor- 
rectly, and were slanderously reproached 
by the Semi-Pelagians with such serious 
errors as these.* 


3 See Sirmond, Hist. Pradestinatiana , tom. iv. of his j 
Opp. p. 271, ike.; Basnage, liist. de TIiglise, tome ii. 
liv. xii. chap. ii. p. 098; Pttavius, Dogvuit. Theol. tom. 
vi. p. 168, 174, &c. [According to MUnscher, Dog- 
nmigeschichte, vol. iv. p. 164, Sic. 215, ike. all the 
fathers before Augustine taught a conditional election, 
that is, an election founded on the foreseen good works 
of men. So Basil the Great, Gregory Nysscn, Chry- 
sostom, Hilary of Poictiers, Ambrose, Jerome. They 
likewise held that Christ died for all men, and were 
strangers to the idea of an atonement made only for 
tho elect. So Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and 
Jerome. They also held that the saints may and do 
fall from grace and perish. So Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Athanasius, and Hilary. Even Augustine himself, in 
the earlier part of his ministry, held election to be con- ; 
ditional. But as early as the year 397, he discovered ! 
that such an election was inconsistent with man’s en- ! 
tire dependence on grace for ability to perform good 
works, a doctrine which he held most iirmly. Hu 
therefore advanced the new theory that God's electing i 
some to everlasting life, depended upon his mere good 
pleasure in view of reasons known only to himself; 
that God from eternity predestinated some to repent- 
ance, faith, good works, and ultimately to salvation, 
while others ho left to go on in sin and perish ever- 
lastingly ; that the number of tho elect is fixed unal- 
terably and for ever; that this election of some to 
salvation through grace, while others are left without 
grace and perish in their sins, is no injustice on the 
part of God, because all men deserve to be left in their 
sins. He denied that God really wills the salvation ot 
all men, and ho justified preaching the Gospel to all, on 
the ground that we know not who are elected and who 
are not. When this theory was advanced by Augustine 
it met with opposition, and it was not always stated 
as guardedly by those who embraced it as it was by its 
author. Ilencc those opposed to it drew the frightful 
picture of it, which has been called Predestinarianism. 
This system as stated by MUnscher {ubi supra, p. 257 ) 
embraced the following positions— namely, that tho 
wicked are predestinated not only to punishment but 
also to commit sin, that baptism does not remove all 
sin, that the godliness of the righteous does not profit 
them, nor will the wicked be damned on account of 
their sins, that in general God will not judge men ac- 
cording to their deeds, that it is useless to address 
exhortations either to saints or sinners. MUnscher 
subjoins : All these were consequences drawn from the 
doctrine of unconditional decrees taught by Augustine, 
but they were consequences which he expressly re- 
jected.— Mur. 

4 See Mauguln, Fabula Prc?dcstinatiana Confutata , 
which he subjoined to his Collect . var. Scriptorurn. q«i 
Sac. ix. depradestinationeet gratia scripserunt. tom. ii. ! 
p. 447, &c. l’aris, 1650, 4to. [Mauguln was a French 
statesman, who with much theological and historical 
learning maintained with the Jansenists against the 

Jesuits, that there never were any Predestinarians 

SchL] Spanheira, Introduct. ad Hist. Eccles. in his 
Opp. tom. i. p. 993; Basnage, Adnot. ad Prosperi 
Cnronicon, and Prof at. ad Paustum Hegiensemt Cani- 
sius, Lection. Antia. tom. 1. p f 313, 348. The author of 
the Life of Launoi in his Works, tom. iv. pa. ii. p. 343 
—namely, Granet, Informs us that Sirmond encouraged 
Launoi to undertake a refutation of Mauguin; but 
Launoi having examined the subject fell in with the 
opinions of Mauguin. [Father Sirmond was a cham- 
pion against the Jesuits, who were charged by the 
Jansenists with departing from the opinions of Augus- 
tine ; and he hoped to confute this charge if he could 
only demonstrate, Incontrovertibly, that there really 
was a sect of Predestinarians existing in the times of 
Augustine. Sirmond bad published an ancient book 
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26. On the other hand, John Cassianus, 
a monk who came to Marseilles in France 
from the East and established a monastery 
i there, and certain others about the year 
430, endeavoured to modify in some mea- 
sure the system of Augustine. 1 Many 

at Paris, 1643, bearing the title Prcedestinatus she 
Prtedestinatorum [Jeered #, et libri S. A ugustino temere 
admrripti rgfutatio. The work consists of three books. 
The first contains a list of heresies, of which that 
of tho Predcstinarians is the ninetieth. The second 
book bears the superscription, Liber secundus , sub 
nomine Augustini confictm , nonagesinvnn Jueredn con- 
tinens , q rue c merit , Dei pr ^destination e. percata eom- 
mitti. The third book contains a refutation of the 
supposed tract of Augustine. This work is certainly 
ancient, and most probably to be ascribed to the 
younger Arnobius. But the credibility of its state- 
ments is much impaired by the fact, that its author was 
a semi-Pelagian and wrote more as a polemic than as a 
historian. — Schl. ] This petty dispute, whether there 
was in ancient times a sect of Predestinariana, when 
thoroughly examined will perhaps turn out to be a 
contest about terms. [To tho question, whether there 
existed in the fifth and sixth centuries a sect of Fredes- 
tinarians, some of tho learned have answered yes, and 
i others no. Those who answer in the latter manner 
i believe the sect of Predestinariana was a fiction of tho 
1 semi-Pelagians, who used this name in order to bring 
i odium on Augustine and his followers. This opinion 
I was embraced by the Jansenists, the Reformed, and 
! among the Lutherans by Semler in his History of roli- 
j gious doctrines, prefixed to tho third volume of Haum- 
1 garten’s Polemic Theology . Those who answer the 
1 question affirmatively are divisible into two classes. 
They admit directly that there wore Predcstinarians, 
who were condemned by the orthodox church ; yet thoy 
deny that Augustine taught what they admit to havo 
been the errors of this sect. Of this opinion were the 
Jesuits and the early Lutheran divines.] Others while 
they admit all this, add that the opppsers of tho sect 
were principally semi-Pelagians, who aimed at bringing 
contempt on Augustlnlan doctrine. They hold that 
I only a few Individual persons, as a few monks of Adru- 
metum and Lucidus fell into these errors ; and there- 
fore thoy never constituted a distinct sect or heretical 
community. This opinion has been defended by Noris 
and Graveson among the Catholics, by the two Basna- 
I ges among the Reformed, and In the Lutheran church 
. by Pfaff, Buddeus, the elder Walch, and Bernhold in a 
; disputation at Altdorf, 1737 ; and it is admitted by tho 
youuger Walch in his Hist, der Keizer, vol. v. p. 280, 
Ac. Among those who regard the whole question re- 
specting the existence of a Predestlnarian sect as a 
contest about words, besidus Mosheim, may be reckoned 
Weismann, in his Memorabit. Hist. Keel. tom. 1. p. 
410, Ac. And in fact there is something like a contest 
about words, in the dispute whether there was really a 
Predestlnarian sect. For very much depends on the 
definition of the word sect or heresy. If the term is 
used to denote a society of persons who have a particu- 
lar modo of worship, then a Predestlnarian sect never 
had existence. But if $ho term denote a set of religious 
opinions, embraced and defended by individual persons 
here and there, but who never separated from the gene- 
ral church ; then it may be saief there was a sect of 
Predcstinarians. When we view the controversy in all 
Its extent, we can by no means regard it as a contro- 
versy about words. Seo Walch, Hist, der Ketzcr. vol. 
v. pages 218—288 — Schl. 

I The views of Cassian are exhibited in his Collalio 
xiii. Put rum, Opp. p. ^91, &c. and aro well abridged by 
Mdnscher ( Dogmengesch. vol. 4v. p. 246. &c. ) as fol- 
lows. As Cassian is the only writer of those times who 
has exhibited a connected view of the doctrines of the 
Bo-callod Massilians, from his works alone can the de- 
viations of these teachers from the opinions of Augus- 
tine be derived. His primary object was to exhibit tho 
true worth and the necessity of divine grace, bat with- 
i out overthrowing the freedom of the human will. Man, 

I said he, needs at all times divine aid, and he can do no- 
thing to secure his salvation without it. But ho must 
i not be inactive on his part. All men have indeed ori- 
ginal sin, and aro subject to death, but a knowledge of 


persons falling in with their views, a sect 
arose, which its adversaries havo called that 
of the semi-Pelagians. The sentiments of 
the semi-Pelagians are represented differ- 
ently by those who oppose them. The 
greater part however represent them as 
holding that men do not need internal, pre- 
venting grace, but that every man by his 
natural powers can commence the renova- 
tion of his soul, and can have and exercise 
faith in Christ and a purpose of living a 
holy life ; yet that no man can persevere in 
the course thus commenced unless he is 
constantly supported by divine assistance 
and grace. Tne disciples of S. Augustine 
in Gaul contended warmly with this class 
of men, but they could not vanquish them ; 2 


God and thoir free will they have not lost. It can 
neither be maintained that the commencement of what 
is good in us always originates from God, nor that it 
always originates from ourselves. Sometimes it is of 
God, who first excites good thoughts and purposes in 
us. But sometimes it is the man who takes the first 
step, and whom God then meets with his assistance. 
In either case, it is God who, when he sees tho spark of 
goodness glimmering in the soul, or haB himself lighted 
it up by his own working, cherishes and sustains this 
spark. God’s unchangeable will is that all men may 
l>e saved, and when any one is lost, it is contrary to his 
designs. At all times therefore the grace of God is 
co-operating with our will, and strengthens and de- 
fends it , yet so that ho sometimes waits for, or requires 
from us some efi’orts to choose what is good, that ho 
may not seem to confer his gifts on tho indolent and 
inactive. The grace of God however is always un- 
merited, as it bestows on the weak and worthless efforts 
of men such valuable favours and such unfading glory. 
The ways in which God brings men to possess good- 
ness aro manifold and incomprehensible ; but he always 
treats each individual according to his character and 
desert. Yet this is not to be understood as if grace 
was imparted to each one according to his merits. On 
tho contrary, tho grace of God far transcends all hu- 
man deserts and sometimes transcends the unbelief of 
men \i.e. brings the unbelieving to have faith). From 
these propositions (which are arranged differently 
from what they are by the author but are expressed in 
almost his own words) it appears that Cassian rejected 
unconditional election, the inability of man to do good, 
irresistible grace, and the Augustinian idea of the 
saints’ perseverance. Mtinscher adds that the prin- 
cipal point in which the Massilians departod from 
Augustine's adherents lay in this, that man has in his 
freedom of will some power to do good, by exert!** 
which ho does not indeed merit the grace of God*jeI 
he makes himself fit to receive it ; and that God in f&ir 
of these human efforts has determined to bestoi^.ma. 
grace and eternal bliss. The evidence by whiottftiM 
Massilians supported their opinions was various. Ifm f 
chief argument was tills, that in the Scriptures faith 
and virtue are sometimes required of men, and some- 
times represented as the gift of God ; and these differ- 
ent passages cannot be reconciled unless it be allowed 
that faith and virtue come principally from God, and 
yet that free will has some part in them. This doc- 
trine moreover they said coincided with the standing 
belief of the church ; while the opposite doctrine was 
new and also objectionable, because it annihilated 
human freedom, introduced an unavoidable necessity 
in human actions, and by holding up the idea that a 
man’s own efforts were of no avail, encouraged men to 
remain inactive. — Mur, 

- Basil age, Hist, de l’ Eglise , tome ii. liv. xii. chap, i.j 
Hist. Utter, de la France , tome ii. pref. p. lx. &c.; 
Vossius, Hitt. Pelagiuna , lib. vi. p. 538, Ac.; Irenacus 
VeronensU, i.e. Seipio Mattel, De Hared Semipda- 
giana, in the Opusvuli Scientiftci of Angelo Calogera, 
tom. xxlx. p. 399, &c. [As soon as Augustine was 
informed by Prosper and Hilary of the existence of 
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for as their doctrines coincided with the 
inodes of thinking of the majority of people, 
and particularly of the monks, and were 
approved by the most respectable authors, 
especially among the Greeks; and as Au- 
gustine himself and his friends did not ven- 
ture utterly to reject and condemn them as 
pernicious and impious, no efforts could 
prevent them from spreading far and wide. 

27. From this time therefore commenced 
those knotty controversies concerning the 
nature and the mode of that divine agency 
or grace which men need in order to salva- 
tion, which have unhappily divided Chris- 
tians in every subsequent age, and which 
are still protracted to the grief of all pious 
and good men. Many in all ages have fol- 
lowed the system of Augustine, who as- 


[Part 11 . 

cribed everything to the grace of God, and 
nothing to human sufficiency; yet they 
differed in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a still greater 
number have agreed with Cassian, whose 
system, though differently explained, has 
spread from the schools of the Gallic monks 
over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 
and the other orientals held the same views 
with Cassian, nor have they departed from 
them to this day. The opinions of Pela- 
gius appeared to most persons too bold and 
loose, and therefore were never openly 
avowed by large numbers. Yet in every 
age some may be found who ascribed to 
man, as it is said Pelagius did, full power 
by bis own strength to keep the whole law 
of God. 


those opposers of his system at Marseilles, he wrote his 
two pieces designed to confute them, Do Pne& diwt- 
tione Sanctorum , and I)e Dono Perseverantite , both 
addressed to Prosper and Hilary. Soon afterwards 
a.d. 430 Augustine died, and Prosper and Hilary car- 
ried on the controversy. In 431 they visited Rome and 
obtained the patronage of Coelcstine the pontiff ; but 
not succeeding by means of councils and popes, Prosper 
applied himself to writing against the errorists. Ilis 
strictures on Catalan's 13th Collation is a valuable per- 
formance. The work Do Vocation# Gentium (i. a. on 
thd universality of the call to embrace the Gdsial sal- 
vation), seems not to be his, for it does not come up 
fully to his views as expressed in his reply to Cassian. 
Though it concedes more to tho semi- Pelagians than 
Augustino and Prosper did, still it was on the same 
side. The majority in Franco as well as nearly all the 
Greeks were in sentiment with the somi-Pelagians. 
About the year 472 one Lucidus, a presbyter, having 
avowed puro Augustinianism, Faustus, bishop of Reiz 
in Gaul, wrote him a letter, and afterwards accused him 
before the council of Arles, a.d. 475. The council dis- 
approved the sentiments of Lucidus, who retracted; 
and they encouraged Faustus to write his two books, 
J)e Libero Arbitrio , in opposition to Augustine's views. 
A few months after, a synod at Lyons also decided in 
favour of semi- Pelagian sentiments. But early in the 
following century Ca'sarius of Arles came out a zealous 
Augustlnian, and with the aid of some Scythian monks 
and some others, he caused that doctrine to spread and 
to gain the ascendency. Tho synods of Orange and 
V aienco, a.d. 529, declared in favour of it. Tho op- 
posers of Augustinianism were in that age denominated 
Pelagians, from their leaning towards the sentiments 
of Pelagius; also Massilians, froih the residence of 
their principal writers at ( MassRia) Marseilles. 1 1 was 
tho school-men of after ages who denominated them 
aemi-Pelaglans. According to Walch, they admitted 
original sin, but probably confined its effects to our lia- 
bility to temporal death. They supposed all the poste- 
rity of Adam have ability to discern what is right, and 
freedom of will to choose it ; yet that none can be saved 
but by grace through Christ, by means of his blood and 
a Christian baptism; that Christ died for all men; 
that God wills tho salvation of all, and therefore prof- 
fers his grace to all, so that all men may be saved if 
they will. The way of salvation they suppose is to be- 


lieve, to practiso virtue, and to persevere In it to tho | 
end. Faith is believing thnt God has determined to ; 
save all that obey the gospel. This faith originates ul- ; 
together from our free will. From the same stance, ! 
and from the uso of our natural powers, originate tho 
beginnings of a right temper, tho desiring, seeking, ami j 
knocking. Yet neither this faith nor theso beginnings I 
of a right temper are good works, that is, they have no ! 
proper efficacy to merit the assistance of God, or that I 
grace which is necessary to the performance of good | 
works, and yet they may induce God to impart his 
grace. Thus it is God who gives the grace by which 
faith is strengthened and good works performed, yet its 
due influence must be allowed to free will, and not 
everything be ascribed to grace. The connexion and 
co-operation of both are very necessary, for grace only 
helps or assists. Truo faith may be lost, its retention 
depends solely on man's free will, and it is not truo that 
divine grace imparts to man a special gift of perseve- 
rance in goodness. God has a twofold decree respect- 
ing man’s salvation ; first, his general desire that all 
may be saved, and secondly, his design actually to save 
those who shall persevere in holiness to tho end. 
Augustine’s doctrine of predestination is very objec- 
tionable ; it wholly subverts man’s freedom, makes 
God the author of sin, and renders it vain to exhort 
sinners to repent or saints to persevere in religion. 
Election to salvation is conditional, depending on tho 
foreseen conduct of men in regard to obedience to the 
divine commands. To the puzzling question of their 
opposers, what becomes of so many baptized children 
who die before they aro competent to exert their free 
will, and of so many adults who never were favoured 
with a knowledge of the Gospel ; they replied, first, 
that baptized children dying in infancy are saved, on 
the ground that God foresaw they would persevere in 
religion if their lives had been prolonged ; and secondly, 
that so many children as die without baptism aro de- 
prived of that ordinance, and so many adults as are 
deprived of a knowledge of the Gospel (both being 
doomed to damnation) suffer these privations, because 
God foresaw that the former would not live virtuously, 
and that tho latter would not embrace the Gospel if j 
they had an opportunity. See Walch ’s ample account j 
of this religious party in his Hut. der keUer. \ 0 !. v. ] 
^nges 3—218. — Mur . 
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CENTURY SIXTH. 

PART I. 

HISTORY OP THE CHURCH, 


THE EXTERNAL 


CHAPTER I. 

THE rKOSVEUOUS EVENTS ofiiie church. 

1 . It is evident frotn tlie historical re- 
cords of the Greek empire, that several 
barbarous tribes, particularly some residing 
near the Black Sea, were converted to 
Christianity by the efforts of the Greek 
emperors and the bishops of Constantinople. 
Among these were the Abasgi, a barbarous 
nation inhabiting the shores of the Euxine 
Sea and as far as Mount Caucasus, who 
embraced Christianity under the emperor 
Justinian. 1 * Tlie Ileruli who dwelt along 
the other side of the Ister [or Danube], 
became Christians under the same reign ; a 
also the Alani, the Lazi, and the Zani, and 
some other tribes, whose residence is not 
definitely known at the present day. 3 But 
there is abundant evidence that nothing was 
required of these nations except externally 
to profess Christ, cease from offering vic- 
tims to their gods, .and learn to repeat 
certain forms like a charm; the imbuing of 
their minds with religion and piety was not 
even thought of. It is certain that after 
their conversion they retained tlieir rude 
and savage manners, and were famous for 
rapines, murders, and every species of ini- 
quity. In most provinces of the Greek 
empire and even in the city of Constanti- 
nople, many idolaters were still lurking in 
concealment. A great multitude of these 
were baptized during the reign of Justin, 
by John, bishop of Asia. 4 


l Procopius, Dfi Bello Gothico , lib. iv, cap. Hi. ,Le 
Quien, Orient Christianas, tom. i. p. 1351, &c. [Their 
adoration (like that of the ancient Gormans) had been 
previously given to forests and lofty trees. The em- 
peror Justinian sent priests among them, and erected 
a church for them dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; anil 
ho rendered the people more inclined to become Chris- 
tians, by prohibiting their king from carrying on a 
shameful traffic in eunuchs. See Procopius, ubi supra, 
Neander, Kirchengesch . vol. 11. part i. p. 247. — Mur, 

* Procopius, ubi supra, lib. ii. cap. xiv. 

3 See Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xx. xxli. 

xxlll. All these conversions took place near the com- 

mencement of the reign of Justinian, about a.o. 430.— 

Mur. 


2, In the West, Remigius bishop of 
Rheims, who has been called the Apostle 
of the Hauls, laboured with great zeal to 
convert idolaters to Christ ; and not with- 
out success, especially after Clovis, the king 
of the Franks, had embraced Christianity. 5 
In Britain, Ethclbert king of Kent, the 
most distinguished of the seven Anglo- 
Saxon kings among whom the island was 
then divided, married near the close of this 
century a Christian wife named Bertha, 
the daughter of Chcrcbert, king of Baris ; 
and she, partly by her own inllucnce stud 
partly by that of the ministers of religion 
whom she brought with her, impressed her 
husband favourably towards Christianity. 
The king being thus prepared, Gregory 
the Great, at the suggestion undoubtedly 
of the queen, sent forty Benedictine monks, 
with one Augustine at their head, into 
Britain in the year 596, to complete the 
work which the queen had begun. This 
Augustine, with the queen’s assisfes^W, 
converted the king and the greatest pari of 
the inhabitants of Kent to CnfriStiAn wor- 
ship, and laid the foundation of th© modern 
British church. 6 Among & Ticts a&d 


* Asaoman, Biblioth. Orient . Vatican, tom. ii. p. 85. 

S Hist, hitter, de la France , tome iil. p. 155, &c. 

<> Rede, Hist. Eccles. Gentis Anglor. lib. 1. cap. xxiii. 
p. 55, Sec. od. Chiflet.; Rapin, Hist, d' Angleterre, tome 
i. p. 222, &c. Acta Sanctar. tom. iii. Februar. p. 470, 
where is on account of Ethclbert, king of Kent. [The 
marriage of Bertha is said to have been consummated 
a.i). 570. It had been stipulated that she should cnioy 
her own religion and worship. She therefore had her 
private chaplain and a small church. Gregory tho 
G reat, before he was made pope, was so captivated with 
the beauty of some Engl.sh youth offered for sale at 
Rome as slaves, that he wished to go himself as a mis- 
sionary to England; but the Roman people restrained 
him. lie was created pontiff in 590; and in 590, 
persuaded Augustine, abbot of St. Andrews at Rome, 
to undertake tho conversion of the English nation. 
Augustine with a small retinue of monks set forward ; 
but he scarcely reached France before tho courage of. 
the whole party failed, and Augustine returned to obtain 
leave to abandon the enterprise. Gregory however 
would not give it up ; he exhorted Augustine to pro- 
ceed, assigned him more assistants, gave him letters of 
introduction to bishops and princes on the way, and 
dismissed him. Augustine now proceeded through 
Franco, crossed tho Channel, and landed with his forty 
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Scots, Columba, an Irish monk, began the 


monks on the isle of Thanet in Kent. There king 
Ethelbcrt met him, learned liis object, gave him access 
to the country, promised him protection and sustenance, 
but refused to embrace the new religion till after further 
examination. Augustine and retinue now marched to 
Canterbury tho capital, with a waving banner and a 
silver crucifix, chanting : “ 0 Lord, we beseech thee , in 
thy great nurcy, to remove thy Jury and thy wrath 
from this city , and from thine house, for we have mined: 
hallelujah For a considerable time Augustine and 
his monks worshipped in the queen’s chapel ; and fasted 
and pgayed, and chanted hymns almost constantly. 
The next year, a.d. 597, the king had his mind made 
up, was baptized, and allowed, but did not compel any 
of his subjects to follow his example. In a short time 
however all Kent was nominally Christian. Having 
been so successful, Augustine this year went to Gaul, 
and was ordained archbishop of Canterbury and primate 
of all England; and returned with a fresh accession of 
monks. In the year 598, he sent two monks, Lauren- 
tius and Peter, to Romo, to inform Gregory of the 
prosperous state of the mission. Gregory exulted in 
its success, and sent back the messengers with addi- 
tional labourers, the pall for the new archbishop, 
numerous presents for the cathedral, including holy 
relics, letters to the king and queen, &c. He confirmed 
Augustine’s Jurisdiction over all England, exhorted 
him to proceed with his work, advised him not to 
demolish the pagan temples, but to convert them into 
churches, purifying them with holy water; for the 
pagans would love to worship in the places long held 
sacred, yet the idols must he destroyed, lie also advised 
that the people he allowed on festal days to assemble 
around the churches, erect booths, and there feast 
themselves, much as during their pagan state ; yet 
without sacrificing to their idol9. Gregory likewise 
answered several questions of Augustine, advising him 
and his associates to continue to live in monasteries, 
to use such a liturgy as should seem host suited to the 
country, and instructing him how thieves should be 
treated, how many bishops must concur in the ordina- 
tion of a bishop, how he must demean himself among 
the Gallic bishops, and what was to be thought of some 
ceremonial impurities. In 602, Augustine built his 
cathedral at Canterbury, and he erected a monastery in 
which to train men for the ministry. In the year 604, 
he attempted to bring under his jurisdiction and to a 
conformity with his churches, all the clergy and 
churches of the ancient Britons, whom tho Saxons had 
conauered and driven chiefly into Wales. A council 
was held for the purpose. But as Augustine was quite 
bigotted and somewhat overbearing, nothing was 
effected. In the mean time, the conversion of the 
Saxons beyond the kingdom of Kent proceeded suc- 
cessfully; and several bishops were ordained, particu- 
larly a bishop for London and another for Rochester. 
St. Paul's church in London was now' founded, and 
the next year the West monastery (Westminster), ad- 
joining London. In the year G07, Augustine died, and 
was succeeded in the see of Canterbury by Laurentius. 
See Bede, Hist. Ecdcs . Brit. lib. i. cap. xxiii. &c. 
and lib. ii. cap. ii. ill. Mabillon, Annat. Benedict. 
tom. I. ann. 696 — 607. The legendary history of Au- 
gustine both in a larger and a smaller form by Goscclin, 
a monk of the eleventh century, may be found in Ma- 
billon, Acta. Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 1. p. 485—543. 
— Mur. [In addition to the earlier church histories of 
StUllngfleet, ( Origin. Britan. 1685, fol.) and Collier 
( Recks. Hist, of Great Britain, 1708-14, 2 vols. fol.) 
and the general histories of England, the modem works 
on the introduction of Christianity among tho Anglo- 
Saxons are, Lingard's Hist, and Antiq. of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church , Newcastle, 1806, third ed. Lond. 1845, 
2 vols. 8vo, presenting the Roman Catholic view ; and 
Soames’s Anglo-Saxon Church , Lond. 1835, furnishing 
the Church of England view of this event. More im- 
partial than either 1 b Lappen berg’s account in his ex- 
cellent work translated and enlarged by Mr. Thorpe, 
entitled Hist, of England under the Anglo- Saxon kings, 
Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo, vol. i. p. 131, &c. The student 
would do well to read attentively Milner's account of 
the same transactions, taken from a different point of 
view than any of the preceding, in his Hist, of the Church 
Of Christ, century vi. chap. vil. in vol, iii. p. 69.—/?. 
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work of administering Christian baptism . 1 
In Germany, the Bohemians, the Thurin- 
gii'.ns, and Bavarians, are said to have 
reoeived Christianity ; 2 which to many 
however appears extremely doubtful. Of 
these holy enterprises among the heathen, 
no one will form a high opmiort, when he 
shall have learned from the writers of this 
and the following centuries, that these na- 
tions still retained a great part of their former 
paganism, and they so worshipped Christ ns 
to reject his instructions by tlieir lives, their 
deeds, and tlieir allowed practices . 3 


1 Be<le, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. [Some 
rays of light had penetrated the southernmost counties 
of Scotland at an earlier period. Ninian was bishop of 
Whlthern [or Candida Casa], on the borders of Scot- 
land, in the year 400; and his successors sometimes 
extended thoir labours as far north as Glasgow. Indeed 
Kentingern is said to have actually removed his chair 
from Whlthern to Glasgow before the urrival of Colum- 

ba, and to have invited this Irish missionary to visit 
him there. It was in the year 663, that Columba, with 
t welve other monks, removed from the north of Ireland 
to Iona, Hii, I. or 1-colinkill, an islet on the outer shore 
of Mull, one of the larger of the llel>ridcs*or Western 
isles. Tho Scottish king of Argylc, Brude, or Bride, 
favoured his enterprise; and Aidan, a successor of 
Brude, paid him the highest reverence. Columba had 
the sole jurisdiction of his little island, which became 
covered with cloisters and churches, and was the resi- 
dence of a numerous and learned body of monks. For 
several centuries Iona w’as the centre of the Scottish 
church, and the place whe re most of her clergy were 
educated. There also the Scottish kings for many 
generations were interred. Columba died in the year 
597. Ilia memorable acts were recorded by Cummeneus 
Albus (abbot of Iona from 657 to 669), and may be seen 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 
342, &c. and his life at largo, was written by Adamna- 
nus, w ho presided at Iona from 679 to 704. See Ussher, 
Britan. Eccles. Primordia , cap. xv. p. 687 — 709. — 
Mur. [For the best account of the introduction of 
Christianity into Scotlund, sec Chalmers’s Caledonia, 

v. i. p. 314, &c. Columba, the apostle of the Northern 
Ticts, must not be confounded with Columbanus, an- 
other Irish monk of the latter part of the sixth century, 
the founder of the celebrated monastery of Bobbio in 
the Appenines, mentioned in part ii. chap. ii. page 221, 
below. The liveg of Columba, referred to in the pre- 
ceding part of this note, are quite worthless in a 
historical point of view; they contain nothing hut a 
provoking detail of alleged prophecies and miracles 
which none but the most credulous can receive a9 true. 
Other lives of this devoted missionary are given by 
Colgan in his Trias Thaumaturga, 1647, and a digest 
of these has been given by the late Dr. Smith of Camp- 
belton in his Life tf St. Columba , Edin. 1788, 8vo. 
No work of Columba is extant, if we except a few hymns 
in Latin and Irish preserved by Colgan, two or three 
of which are translated in Smith’s Life. But it is 
very singular that there are still preserved in Ireland, a 
copy of the Gospels and another of the Psalms said to l>e 
in his own hand-writing. The former is known by the 
name of the book of Burrow in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and the latter is called the Cattach, in 
the possession of the Royal Irish Academy. The copy 
of the gospels called the book of Kells, is believed by 
some to be also in the hand- writing of Columba. — B. 

* Canlsius, Lecliones Antiques, tom. ill. par. ii. p. 
208. A ventinus, Annal. Boiorum, and others. 

3 As to the Franks, the Benedictine monks express 
themselves ingenuously, Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, tome Hi. introd. p. 8, Ii, 13. As to the 
Anglo-Saxons, see what Gregory the Great himself 
allowed of, Epistol . lib. ix. ep. 76. Opp. tom. ii. p. 1176, 
ed. Benedict. Among other things, he permitted the 
people on festal days to offer to the saints such victims 
as they had before offered to their gods. Wilkins, 
Concilia Magnce Britan, tom. i. p. 18, &c. 
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3. A great many Jews in various places 
undoubtedly made, a profession of Chris- 
tianity. In the East, Justinian persuaded 
the Jews resident at Borium, a city of 
Libya, to acknowledge Christ. 1 In the 
West, many Jews yielded to the zeal and 
efforts of the kings of Gaul and Spain, and 
to those of Gregory the Great and A vitus 
[bishop of Clermont.]. But it should be 
added, that far more were induced to make 
an external profession of Christianity by 
the rewards offered by the princes, and by 
the fear of punishment, than by the force 
of argument. In Gaul, during the reign 

! of Childeric, the Jews were compelled to 
j receive baptism; and the same thing was 
! done in Spain.* But Gregory the Great 
wished this practice to be discontinued. 8 

4. If full credit could be given to the 
writers of this age, this conversion of bar- 

! barons nations to Christianity must be 
ascribed principally to prodigies and mira- 
! cles. But a knowledge of the converted 
nations will forbid our believing these 
| statements ; for had these nations seen so 
many wonderful deeds with their own eyes, 
they would have had a stronger faith in 
I Christianity, and would have more reli- 
giously obeyed its precepts. With the 
| majority, the example and influence of their 
j kings presented the chief argument for 
j changing their religion. Nor were more 
| solid reasons much needed; for the first 
I preachers of Christianity among them re- 
I quired of them nothing very difficult, or 
1 very repugnant to their inclinations; they 
were only to worship the images of Christ 
| and of holy men, instead of those of their 
| gods, and for the most part with the same 
| ceremonies ; and to commit to memory ccr- 
j tain Christian formulas. Some preachers 
moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 

| l Procopius, de Mdificiis Just ini ant, lib. vi. cap. 2. 

| 2 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Frnncorum , lib. vl. cap. 

xviii. Launoi. dc Peto.ri More Baptixandi Judceos et 
Jnfideles , cap. 1. in his Opp. tom. ii. par. II. p. 700, 
704. [All these Jewish conversions wore a victory of 
the Christians which did them little credit. Avitus, 
for instance, the bishop of Clermont, baptized five hun- 
dred Jews. But the circumstances were these : a Jew, 
having voluntarily received baptism, was proceeding 
home in the customary white robe, when meeting with 
some Jews, one of thorn poured some fetid oil on his 
white robe. The people soon kindled into a rage, and 
pulled down the synagogue; and the bishop sent word 
to the Jews, that they must all submit to bo baptized 
or must quit the place. In this dilemma, five hundred 
preferred receiving baptism, and the rest removed to 
Marseilles. 8ee Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor. lib. 
v. chap. xi. — Schl. 

< S See his Epistles, lib. 1. ep. xlvii. in his Opp. tom. ii. 
p. 541, ed. Benedict, [or the extract from it in Baronins, 
innnl. ad. ann. 691, tom. vili. pag. 26, 27, ed. Antw. 
1600 . Gregory commends the intentions of the Gallic 
bishops, but thinks that as such converts seldom per- 
severed, and therefore exposed themselves to a heavier 
punishment in the other world than if they had never 
been baptized, charity to them required that they should 
not be compelled to receive baptism.— Mur. 

I 


it lawful and right to delude the senses of 
the ignorant people, and to palm on them 
natural events for divine interpositions. 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

1. Although the imperial laws ordained 
that no public office should bo held by any 
one who would not abjure paganism, yet 
there were many learned and respectable 
men who followed the old religion in the 
midst of tho Christians. The illustrious 
compiler of the Civil Law, Tribonianus, 4 is 
thought bv some to have been averse from 
the Christian religion. Of Procopius, 6 the 
celebrated and intelligent historian, the 
same suspicion is entertained by not a few. 
And it is still more certain, that Agathias 8 
of Smyrna, an advocate at the bar and 
also a historian, was an idolator. Indeed, 
as is commonly the case everywhere, the 
rigour of the laws fell only on those who 
had neither birth, nor wealth, nor the favour 
of the great to protect them. 

2. It is still more strange that the Pla- 
tonists, who were universally known to be 
hostile' to Christianity, should have been 
allowed publicly to instil their principles, 
which were totally inconsistent with our 

*1 Tribonianus was a native of Side in Pamphylla, 
flourished about A.n. 630, and died about a.d. 646. 
ltichly furnished with Greek and Roman literature, he 
applied himself especially to the study of law. He was 
advanced to various civil offices, and was in high favour 
with Justinian, on account of his eminent talents and 
his obsequiousness. The Codex Judinianus was the 
Joint work of Tribonianus and others ; but the compila- 
tion of the Pandects and Institutes was committed to 
him as chief, with others to assist him. Tribonianus 
was avaricious and irreligious. Ho had been accused 
of atheism and paganism. The truth probably was, 
that he had no fixed religious principles. See Hermann, 
Hist. Juris Romani et Justiniani, lib. ii. cap. i. sec. 27, 
Ac. and Gibbon, Decline and Fall , chap. xliv. — Mur. 
[Vol.viii. p. 42, Ac. M ilman’s Edition.— H. 

& Procopius of Ctesarea (different from Prooopius of 
Gaza), was a rhetorician, senator, and historian. He 
was secretary to the famous general Belisarius from 
533 to 642, during his campaigns in Asia, Africa, and 
Italy; and afterwards being made a Roman senator, 
resided at Constantinople, and devoted himself to 
writing the eivil history of his own times; viz. De 
Bello Pertico, De Bello Pandalico , and De Bello Uothico. 
His narration is elaborate and exact, and the style not 
unacceptable. He also wrote De Mdificiis Justiniani, 
in which he displays the munificence and greatness of 
that emperor; likewise, Anecdotarive Historia Arcana , 
In which he describes the vices and crimes of Justinian 
and his empress Theodora. Procopius was alive in the 
year 562. Some accuse him of leaning towards pagan- 
ism. He was probably a man of no religion, but ex- 
ternally a conformist to Christianity. His works were 
published, Greek and Latin, by Maltrel, Paris, 1662. 

2 vols. fol. See Cavo, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 610. — Mur. 

6 Agathias, an advocate at Smyrna, continued the 
history of Procopius from the year 663 to a.d. 669, writ- 
ten in an easy but florid style. He also wrote eighty epi- 
grams. Hls works were published, Gr. and Lot. Paris, 
1660, fol. His history and that of Procopius are both 
in the Corpus Histories Byzantwm Scrxptonm. 8ee 
Lardner, Works, vol. ix. p. 86. — Mur. [See hie life in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 62. 
The writer considers him a Christian.— if. 
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religion, into the minds of the youth both 
in Greece and E<*ypt. This class of men 
affected indeed a nigh degree of moderation, 
and for the most part so qualified their ex- 
pressions as to make the pagan idolatry 
fmpcar not very remote from Christianity. 
This is evident from the examples of Clial- 
cidius 1 and Alexander of Lycopolis. 2 Yet 
there were some among them who did not 
hesitate openly to attack the Christian reli- 

f ion. Damascius in his life of his master 
sidore and elsewhere, casts many reproaches 
on the Christians. 3 Simplicius in his 
Expositions of Aristotle not obscurely carps 
at the Christian faith. 4 The Epichrircmata 
xv iii. contra Christianos , written by Pro- 
el us, 5 were in everybody’s hands, and 
therefore received a confutation from John 

sytnoerniug the religion of Chalcidius 1 have spoken 
In my notes on Cud worth's Intellectual St/si. vol. i. p. 
732. [Chalcidius flourished about a. r>. 330 and wrote 
his Latin translation of Plato's Tima- us with a Com- 
mentary, at the suggestion (as is reported) of Ilosius 
of Corduba . ' Some make him to have been archdeacon 
of Carthago. Sec above, cent. iv. pt. i. chap. 1. sec 18, 
with note 7, p. 123 ; and Cave, Ilist. Lit . tom. i. p. 100, 
— Mur. [These is a brief notice of him by Professor 
Ramsay In Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Horn. II tog. vol. i. 
p. G70. The question of Ins being a Christian has been 
keenly discussed, and learned men have taken different 
sides. The best account of the controvcr.-y may l>e seen 
in J1 ruck or, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. iil. p. 472 — 485. 
— It. 

* The treatise of this philosopher contra Manicluros 
In Greek, was published by Combefis, Auctarhun 
Noniss. Bildmlh. Pat rum, tom. ii. Concerning his 
religion, Jleausobre has given a critical dissertation, 
Hist oirede Manichee el du Munich Sima- , pt. ii. Discours. 
Prelim, sec. 13, p. 230, Ac. [Alexander of Lycopolis 
in Thebaia in Egypt flourished probably about a. jj. 350. 
Fabrlcius supposes ( lliHiolh . Or. tom. v. p. 200), that 
he was first a pagan and a Manichee, and afterwards a 
catholic Christian. Cave is of the same opinion ( Hist. 
Lit. tom. ii. de Scriptor. incerta ; a-tatis). Ileausobre 
(u6t supra) thinks ne was a mere pagan. Lardner 
( fVotkr, vol. ill. p. 384 ; vol. viii. p. 340, Ac.) thinks 
he wasaGentile hut well acquainted with the Manlchecs 
and other Christians; that ho had some knowledge of 
the Old and New Testaments to which he occasionally 
refers. He speaks with respect of Christ and the 
Christian philosophy, and appears to have been a learned 
and candid man.— Mur. 

* Fhotius, Bibliotheca , cod. eexlii. p. 1027. (Damas- 
cius was a native of Damascus, but studied and taught 
philosophy both at Athens and Alexandria. From the 
latter he fled to Persia during the persecution of the 
pagan philosophers by the emperor Justinian, about the 
year 530. His subsequent history is unknown, lie 
wrote the lives of Isidorus and others. Commentaries 
on Plato, and four books on extraordinary events, all of 
which are lost. Photius calls him civ axpov Svacrefir jv, 
superlatively irreligious ( Codex clxxxi.), and gives an 
epitome of his life of Isidore, Cod. eexlii. — Mur. 

4 Simplicius, a native of Cilicia, a disciple of Damas- 
cius and an eclectic philosopher, was one of those who 
fled Into Persia about the year 530. He returned a few 
years after, and wrote commentaries on some of the 
philosophical and physical works of Aristotle ; also a 
Commentary on the Encheiridion of Epictetus, both 
edited, Greek and Latin, by Wolf, Leyden, 1640, 4to. 
— Mur . 

5 Troclus was born at Constantinople a, d. 410, 
studied at Alexandria and at Athens, and became head 
of the philosophical school in the latter place in the 
year 450. He died a.d. 485 He was a man of much j 
philosophical reading, a great enthusiast, a bold and 
whimsical speculator, and a most voluminous writer. 
Ills eighteen Arguments against the Christians are so 
many proofs that the world was eternal. This work 
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! Pliiloponus. 6 So much licence would not 
have been allowed to these men, had there 
not been among the magistrates many who 
were Christians in name and outward ap- 
pearance, rather than in reality. - 

3. The Christians in some places had 
occasion even in this century, to complain 
of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies.. 
During the greater part of it the Anglo 
Saxons, who had seized upon Britain, 
brought every kind of calamity and suffering 
upon the former inhabitants of the country 
who were Christians. 7 The Iluns having 
made an irruption into Thrace, Greece, and 
other provinces, during the reign of Justi- 
nian treated the Christians with cruelty; 8 
yet they appear to have been influenced not 
so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by 
hostility to the Greek empire. A great 
change in the state of Italy took place 
about the middle of this century under 
Justinian I. This emperor by Nurses his 
general overturned the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in that country, after it had 
stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to 
his empire. But under the emperor Justin 
the Lombards, a very warlike German 
tribe under their King Alboin, and accom- 
panied l»y some other German people, -broke 
into Italy from Pannoniji in the year 5G8; 
ami having possessed themselves of the 
whole country, except Home and Ravenna, 
founded a new kingdom at, Pavia. Under 
those new lords, who were not only bar- 
barians but averse from Christianity, the 
Italian Christians for a time endured im- 
mense evils and calamities. But their first 
rage gradually subsided and the Lombards 
became more civilized. Autharis, their 
third king, made a profession of Christianity 
in the year 587, but he embraced the Arian 
creed. Ilis successor Agilulph, however, 
was induced by his queen, Theodelinda, to 


wiih the confutation of John Pliiloponus was published 
in Greek, Venice, 1535, fol. ; and in Latin, Lyons, 1557, 
fol. — Mur. 

See Fabricius, Bildio. Grce. vol. ill. p. 522, &c. 
[and Rrucker, Ilistoria Crit. Philos, tom. ii* p. 491, 
with Ilamberger’s Zuverldssigc Nachrichten, tom. ill. 
p. 391. — Schl. 

7 U6sher, Index Chronolog. Antiq. Eccles. Britan, ad 
ann. 508, p. 1123 [and still more to the purpose, ad 
ann. 511, p. 1125, and ad ann. 697, p. 1151, Ac. At 
the beginning of this century tho Saxons held only 
Kent and Sussex, embracing about three counties in 
the south-east part of England ; all the rest of the 
country was inhabited by Christian Britons. But 
during this century the Saxons gradually extended their 
conquests ; and before the century closed the Britons 
were shut up among the mountains of Wales and Corn- 
wall, except a few in Cumberland on the borders of 
Scotland, or were driven to take refuge beyond seas. 
Over all the rest of England paganism reigned; the 
churches were demolished or converted into idolatrous 
temples, and the public worship of tho true God had 
ceased.— After. [See tho works referred to in note 6, 
p. 214, above.— /?. 

h Procopius, de Bello Persico , lib. ii. cap. iv. 
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abandon the Arian sect, and join the Catho- 
lics of the Nicene creed, 1 2 Chosroes, the 
king of Persia, exceeded all others in bar- 
barity, for he publicly declared that he 


would make war, not upon Justinian, but 
upon tho God of the Christians ; and he 
cut off an immense number of Christians 
by various inodes of execution.* 


PART IT. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE 1ITSTOHY OF LITE It AT IJU B AND SCIENCE. 

1. Eveuy one knows that the irruption 
of the tierce and barbarous nations into most 
of the provinces of the west, was extremely 
prejudicial to literature and to every 
species of learning. All the liberal arts and 
sciences would have become wholly extinct, 
had they not found some feeble protection 
among the bishops and monks. To most 
of those churches which are called cathe- 
drals, schools were annexed, in which either 
the bishop himself or some one appointed 
by him instructed the youth in the seven 
liberal arts, as a preparation for the study 
of the -sacred books. 3 The monks and nuns 
were nearly all required by the founders of 
their houses, to devote some portion of every 
day to the reading of the works of tho 
ancient fathers of the church, who wen; 
supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
of sacred knowledge. 4 It was therefore 
necessary that libraries should be formed 
in the monasteries, and that books should 
be multiplied by being transcribed. This 
labour of transcribing books was generally 
assigned to the more feeble-bodied monks, 
who were unable to encounter severe labour. 
To these establishments we owe the pre- 
servation of all the ancient authors which 
have come down to us, both sacred and 
profane. Moreover in most of the monas- 
teries schools were opened, in which the 
abbot or some one of the monks instructed 
the children and youth who were devoted 
to a monastic life. 5 


1 Paulus lilac on us, De Gestis T.ongobardorum, lib. Ii. 
cap. ii.; and cap. xxvii. p. 219, 231, ed. Lindenbrog; 
Muratori, Antiq. Italia, tom. i. p. 14; tom. ii. p. 297, 
Ac.; and Annates Italici. Giannone, Hist, de Naples , 
[liv.iv. chap, iii.] tom. 1. p. 292, Ac. 

2 Procopius, de Bello Persico , lib. H. cap. xxvl. 

3 Fleury, Discours sur V Hist. Kcclet. depuis l' an. COO, 
&c. ; sec. 21, Ac. in his llist. Eccles. tome xiii. p. 5G; 
Hist. Litter, de la France, tome Ui. Introd. sec. 32, p. 1 2, 
&c. ; Oanringius, Antiquit. Academica, pages GG— 167. 
ed. Ileumann. [Gregory of Tours, Jib. vi. cap. xxxvi.— 
Schl. 

4 Benedict of Aniane, Concordia Regular um, lib. ii. 
p. 55, 64, 75, 77, 80, 100, lib. iii. p. 1G-4I, Ac. ed. 
Menard ; Mabillon, Prof, ad Sacul. i. Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Benedict, p. 44, &c. 

5 Benedict, Concordia Regular, lib. ii. p. 232 < Mabil- 


2. Rut not to mention that many of the 
bishops and others who had control over 
the monks were inattentive to their duty, 
and that others had strong prejudices 
against learning and science, which they 
apprehended to be hazardous to piety —a 
fault commonly attributed to Gregory the 
Great, bishop of Home, who it is said wished 
to have many of the ancient authors cofn- 
mitted to the flames 0 — not to mention also 
that some of the bishops, of set purpose, 
cultivated ignorance and barbarism, which 
they confounded with Christian simplicity; 7 
to pass over these considerations, it remains 
to be stated, that the branches of learning 
taught in these schools were confined within 

ion, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 314, Ac. 
[And yet it is certain that these monkish schools kept 
aloof from the sources of real learning -I mean the 
ancient classic authors ; and that the best inte rpreters 
of Scripture among the fathers, such as Origen and 
Theodorus of Mopsuestin, were left to moulder In the 
dust. On the contrary the young monks wore occupied 
with reading and transcribing the most silly fables and 
legends, by which their understandings and their ima- 
ginations wero injured past recovery. In the Rule of 
Isidore it is expressly stated : Lib r os gent ilium, hareti - 
corum, legerc ne/as . — Schl. 

*> Liron, Singular iles lli.slor. ct. Litter, tomei. p. IGG, * 
Ac. [That Gregory was opposed to all secular learning 
appears incontrovertihly from his conduct towards 
Deal dering, bishop of Vienne. This bishop was a man 
of great merit, virtues, and learning. But lie instructed 
some of ins friends in grammar and the fine arts, and 
read with them the pagan poets. Gregory looked upon 
all this as horrible wickedness; and therefore hesitated 
about sending him the pall, and reproved him very 
sharply in an epistle which is still extant. (Gregory, 
Epist. lib. ix. ep. xlviii.) “Because (says the honest 
pope who esteemed it no wrong to praise extravagantly 
tiie greatest villains and the crudest murderers) the 
praises of Christ and those of Jupiter cannot have place 
in the same mouth. And consider iiow enormous a 
crime it is for a bishop to sing l which would be unbe- 
coming even in a religious layman. Tho more horrible 
tills is in a priest, the more earnestly and faithfully 
should it lie inquired into. If it should hereafter appear 
clearly that the reports which have reached mo are 
false, and that you do not study vanities and secular 
literature (nec vos nugis et secularibus literis studero) ; 

I shall praise God who has not permitted your heart to 
bo defiled with the blasphemous praises of the horrible 
ones.” But whether it be truo, as John of Salisbury 
states ( De Nugis Curialium , lib. ii. cap. xxvi. ; and lib. 
viii. cap. xix.) that he caused the Palatine or Capitoltne 
library to be burned, or as Antoninus of Florence tells 
us (see Vossius, De Historicis Latinis, p. 98) that be 
committed to the flames Livy's History must be con- 
sidered uncertain, as the witnesses are so modern. Yet 
it would not be improbable in a man of such flaming zeal 
against the pagan writers.— -Schl. 

7 Mabillon, Praf. ad Saculum I. [ Acta Sanct. Ord.J 
Benedict i, p. xlvi. 
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very narrow limits, 1 and that the teachers 
wel*e ignorant and incompetent. Greek 
literature was almost everywhere neglected; 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin, 
consumed their time on grammatical subtil- 
ties and niceties, as is manifest from the 
examples of Isidorus and Cassiodorus. 
Eloquence had degenerated into rhetori- 
cal blustering, made up of motley and 
frigid figures and barbarous phraseo- 
logy, as is shown by those who composed 
with most elegance, such as Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, Ennodius, and others. The 
other liberal arts, as they were called, 
j contained nothing elevated and liberal, but 
consisted of only a few precepts, and those 
! very dry. 

| 3. Philosophy was wholly excluded from 

the schools which were under the direction 
! of the clergy; for nearly all supposed that 
religious persons could do very well without 
it, or rather ought never to meddle with it 
The most^eminent, and indeed almost the 
only Latin philosopher of this age, was the 
celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
lie embraced the Platonic system ; 2 but like 
most of the younger Platonists, approved 
also the precepts of Aristotle, and illus- 
trated them by his writings. lie is there- 
fore not improperly regarded as the man 
whose labours brought the Aristotelian 
philosophy into higher repute among the 
Latins, than it had hitherto been. 

4. Among the Greeks, the liberal arts 
were cultivated with more zeal in several 
places ; and some of the emperors encoura- 
ged all branches of learning with honours 
and rewards: 3 yet the number of the men 
of genius is much smaller than in the 
preceding century. 'When this century 
commenced, the younger Platonism was 
flourishing in full splendour. The schools 
of Alexandria and Athens were under 
masters of high credit, Damascius, Isidore, 4 * 
Simplicius, Eulamius, Ilermias, Priscian, 

I See M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, Liber de septem Dis- 
ciplinis among his Opera * 

* This will be evident to any one who with some 
knowledge of the views of the younger Platonists, takes 
up his books De Consolation e Philosophise. See also 
Valllnus, Notes , pages 10, 60. Holstenius, De Vila 
Porphyrii , p. 7, ed. Cantab. ; likewise, Mascov, Hist. 
German orum, tom. li. p. 102, See. [Ilruckcr. Hist. 
Crit. Philos . tom. iii. p. 624, Ac.; and Hamborger’s 
Zunerldssige Narhrichten, vcl. iii. p. 317, &c. — Schl. 
[Seo also Tils life in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Horn, 
fiiog. vol. i. p. 495, where the question of his bejng a 
Christian is careftilly considered. — It, 

3 See the Code. t 7'heodos. tom. li. lib. vi. p. 113, &c. 
Conringtus, De Studtis urbis Romas et Constantinop. 
annexed to his Ditt. de Antiquit , Academicis . 

4 See Brucker's aecount of Isidore, in his Hist. Crit. 

Philos, tom, ii. p. 341. Isidore was called Gazceus from 

his native place, Gasa in Palestine; and this discrimi- 

nated him from Isidore Mercator, Hispalcnsls, and 

Pelusiota.— Schl. * 


and others. But when the emperor Jus- j 
tinian, by an express law, forbade the 
teaching of philosophy at Athens 6 (which 
is * undoubtedly to be understood of this : 
species of philosophy), and manifested pe- ; 
cullar displeasure against those who would 1 
not renounce idolatry, all these philoso- 
phers took up their residence amoii^ the 
Persians, the enemies of the Romans. 6 They | 
returned indeed in the year 533, on the j 
restoration of peace between the Persians j 
and the Romans ; 7 but they were never J 
able to recover their former credit, and | 
they gradually ceased to keep up their j 
schools. Such was the termination of this 
sect, which had been a most troublesome 
one to the church for many centuries. On 
the contrary, the Aristotelian philosophy 
gradually emerged from its obscurity, 
and received explanations, particularly 
from the commentaries of John Philoponus. 
And it became necessary for the Greeks to 
acquaint themselves with it, because the j 
Monophysites and the Nestorians endea- 
voured to confute the adherents to the j 
councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by j 
arguments suggested by this philosophy. 

5. For the Nestorians as well as the ' 
Monophysites, who lived in the East, kept j 
their eye upon Aristotle; and to enable their 
adherents to be good disputants, translated 
his principal works out of Greek into their 
vernacular tongues. Into the Syriac lan- 
guage, Sergius Rasainensis, a Monophysite 
and a philosopher, translated the writings 
of Aristotle. 8 In Persia, one Uranius, a 
Syrian, propagated his doctrines, and even 
instilled them into the mind of Chosroes, 
the king, who was studious of such matters. 9 
Another, who was doubt less of the Nestorian 
sect (for no oilier in this age prevailed in , 
Persia, the Greeks being excluded), pre- j 


5 Johannes Malala, liistoria Chronica, par. ii. n. 187, i 
ed. Oxon. A nother testimony to the same point derived 
from 1 know not what unpublished Chronicon , is ad- I 
duced by Alemannus, Ad Procopii Historiam Arcanam , j 
cap. xxvi. p. 377, ed. Venetac. [Also Agathias, cap. ii. j 
and Suidas, art. npeafivs, tom. iii. p. 171, seem to refer j 
to this event by saying: Damascius, Simplicius, Eulalius, j 
Priscianus, Ilermias, Diogenes, and Isidorus, rotired to 
Persia, because they could not live according to their 
inclinations — Schl. | 

<5 Agathias, De Rebus JnsAniani , lib. ii. ; Corpus 
Byzant. tom. iii. p. 49, ed. Veneta\ 

? Consult the excellentWesselingius, Observat. J’ariar. 
lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 117. 

9 Abulpharajus, liistoria Dynasliar. pages 94, 172, 
ed.ofPocock. ; 

9 Agathias, De Rebus Justiniani , lib. ii. p. 48. That 
tliis Uranius accommodated the precepts of Aristotle to 
the F.utychian controversies appears from this, that 
Agathias represents him as disputing about the passi- j 
bility and immiscibihty of God, kou to rraibjTo*' eai I 
a£vyXvro»\ [Uranius was in so high esteem with King 
Chosroes, that he had him constantly at his table. He ! 
wished to be accounted a sceptic, but may more Justly 
be ranked among the Nestorians than among the proper 
philosophers. — Schl, * j 
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' sen ted the same king with a Persian trans- 
; lation of Aristotle. 1 Yet there were among 
I these Christians some who, rejecting both 
j Plato and Aristotle, chose to philosophize 
or speculate according as their own genius 
led them. Such was the Nestor i an Cos mas, 
called Indicopleustcs, whose opinions were 
quite peculiar, and more consentaneous with 
those of the orientals than with those of 
the Greeks. 2 Such also was the writer, 
from whose Exposition of the Octateueh, 
Photius has preserved some extracts. 3 

CHAPTER II. 

, HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS IN THE CHURCH. 

1. In the constitution of the Christian 
■ church there was no important change. 
i Put the two prelates who considered tliem- 
| selves and were regarded by others as 
I standing at the head of the whole church, 

, the bishops of Rome and Constantinople, 
i were incessantly contending for priority 
and about the extent of their territories 
and jurisdiction. The bishop of Constanti- 
nople not only claimed the primacy in tnc 
eastern churches, but maintained that his 
see was in no respect inferior to that of 
Romo. The pontiffs of Rome were ex- 
ceedingly disturbed at this, and contended 
that their see held a rank and pre-eminence 
above that of Constantinople. In particular 
j the Roman pontilf, Gregory the Great, did 
! so in the year 587 ; when John of Constan- 
tinople, surnamed the Faster on account of 
the austerity of his life, had by his own 
authority assembled a council of eastern 
| bishops at Constantinople, to decide on 
1 charges brought against Peter [Gregory] 
bishop of Antioch ; and on this occasion 
had arrogated to himself the title of oecu- 
menical or universal bishop. 4 * For although 

1 Agathias, De Rebiu Jiutiniani, lib. ii. p. 48, cd. 
Vencta*. 

2 Montfaucon, Preef. ad Cosman, p. 10, &c. in hia 
Vollectio Nov. Pair. Grcecorum. [This Cosmas was 
an Egyptian monk. In early life he was a merchant, 
and trafficked through the whole length of the Red 
Sea and quite to India; whence he got the name of 
Indiconleustes, an Indian Navigator. A t'ter many years 
spent in this manner he took up hia residence in a mo- 
nastery in Egypt, and devoted himself to composing 
books. His chief work is Topographia Christiana sine 
Christianorum opinio de mundo. It Is his great aim to 
prove the earth not spherical but a vast oblong plain ; 
the . length, east and west, being double the breadth, 
lie argues from 8cripture, reason, testimony, and the 
authority of tho fathers. But while pressing his main 
point he introduces much valuable geographical infor- 
mation, which he bad collected in his voyages. He 
flourished and probably wrote about a.d. 535. The 
best edition is that of Montfaucon, Greek and Latin, in 
Collect. Nov. Patr. Gr. tom. il. Paris, 1706. 8ec Cave’s 
Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. ft!5, 8ic.— Mur. 

3 Photius, IHblioth. cod. xxxvi. pages 22, 23. 

4 Mosheim here confounds dates, names, and trans- 

actions. Gregory (not Peter) bishop of Antioch, being 

accused of incest and other crimes appealed from the 
tribunal of the governor of the East to the Emperor 
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the bishops of Constantinople had long used 
this title, which was capable of a harmless 
interpretation, yet Gregory concluded from 
the time and the occasion on which it was 
now used, that John was aiming at a supre- 
macy over all Christian churches j and he 
therefore wrote letters to the emperor and 
to others, in which he vehemently inveighed 
against this title. But he could effect 
nothing, and the bishops of Constantinople 
continued to assume it, though not in the 
sense which Gregory supposed. 6 

2. The bishop of Rome persevering in 
his opposition excited commotion every- 
where, in order to bring the Christian world 
under his own control. And lie was in some 
degree successful, especially in the west; 
but in the east scarcely any would listen to 
him, unless actuated by hostility to the 
bishop of Constantinople, who was always 
in a condition to oppose his ambitious 
designs in that quarter. IIow greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the 
powers of the bishop of Rome, cannot bett er 
be shown than by the example of Ennodius, 
the insane flatterer of Symmachus, who, 
among other extravagant expressions. Raid 
the pontiff judges in the place of God. ft 
But on the other hand, there are numerous 
proofs that the emperors, as well as some 

Maurielus; and the emperor (not the patriarch John) 
called a council or appointed a court of Commissioners 
at Constantinople in 587, composed of patriarchs (o.* 
their delegates), Roman senators, and metropolitans, to 
hear and decide the case. (See Evagrius, Hist. Eecler. 
lib. vi. cap. vli. Evagrius was Gregory’s counsellor at 
the trial, and has given us nearly all the information 
which has reached us respecting this council.) On this 
occasion it is said John, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was honoured with the title of universal bishop — 
a title which had for some time been used by the bishops 
of that see. Tho decisions of this council being sent $0 . 
Pelagius II. (not to Gregory the Great) bishop of Roroto, 
Pelagius confirmed the acquittal of Gregory of Antioch, 
but remonstrated strongly against the title given to 
John. Ilis letters on the occasion are lost, but they 
are mentioned by his successor. In the year 690 Pela- 
gius died, and was succeeded by Gregory the Great; and 
he finding that John continued to use this title, took up 
the business in earnest about the year 595, and for 
some years laboured by entreaties and threats, and con- 
tinued applications to the emperors and to the other 
eastern patriarchs, to divest the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs of a title which he maintained to be profane, 
anti-christian , and infernal , by whomsoever assumed. 
Sec Gregory the Great, Epistol. lib. Iv. ep. xxxvf. xxxviil. 
and lib. vi. ep. xxxix. &c. Bower’s Lives of the Popes 
(Pelagius II.), vol. il. p. 459, and (Gregory) vol. il. 
pages 505, 511, 617; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. 
soecul. vi. cap. li. art. xii. xiii. torn. x. p. 18, 25, &c. 
od. Paris, IV43 Mur. 

6 Gregory the Great, Epistol. lib. iv. v. vi. A11 the 
passages in these epistles relating to this important 
subject are collected and illustrated by Launoi, Assertio 
in Privilegium S. Medardi , Opp. tom. iii. pt. li. p. 266, 
Sic. See 1c Q,nicn, Orient Christianas , tom. i. p. 67, lire. 
PfafT, Din. de Titulo (Ecumenici ; in the Tempe Hel- 
vetica, tom. iv. p. 99, and the authors there mentioned, 
[The full title of Pfaff’s dissertation is, De titulo Patri- 
arclue (Ecumenici , pomo eridos inter Grcecam et Latinam 
ecclesias / it is very necessary to be consulted in study- 
ing this contest.— R. 

6 See his Apologettcum pro Synodo, in the Biblioth. 
Mag. Patr. tom. xv. p. 248, cd. Paris. 
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whole nations, would not patiently bear 
this new yoke. 1 The Gothic kings in Italy 
would not allow the bishop of Home to 
domineer excessively there ; nor would they 
allow any one to be considered as pontiff 
whom they had not approved, and they 
wished to have his election controlled by 
their decisions. 2 These kings also enacted 
laws relative to religious matters, arraigned 
the clergy before their tribunals, and sum- 
moned ecclesiastical councils. 3 And the 
pontiffs themselves paid homage to these 
sovereigns and afterwards to the emperors 
in a submissive manner; for they had not 
yet become so lost to all shame as to look 
upon temporal sovereigns as their vassals. 4 

3. The clergy were previously in posses- 
sion of high privileges and great wealth, 
and the superstition of this century added 
considerably to both. For it was supposed 
that sins might be expiated by munificence 
to churches and to monks; and that the 
prayers of departed saints, which were most 
efficacious with God, might be purchased 
by presents offered to them, and by temples 
dedicated to their names. 5 This increase 
of wealth and privileges was accompanied 
with an equal increase of the vices usually 
attendant on aflluenee, in the clergy of all 
ranks from the highest to the lowest;* as is 
manifest even from the laws enacted bv 
councils and by the emperors to regulate 
the lives and morals of the clergy. 7 For 

what need was there of guarding the morals 
of these men with such ramparts of laws, if 
they manifested some degree of love for 
virtue and piety? Yet the efficacy of these 
laws was slight; for so great was the 
reverence for the clergy, that their most 
atrocious offences were visited with the 
gentlest chastisements; and this emboldened 
them to perpetrate any iniquity. 

4. What sort of men the bishops of Rome 
were, who wished to be thought the chiefs 
and fathers of the whole Christian church, 
and also the body of the clergy under them 
at Rome, best appears from the long and 
violent contest between Symmachus and 
Laurentius; which broke out in the year 
498, and was at length settled by the Gothic 
king Theodoric. Each maintained that he 
himself was the regularly constituted pontiff, 
and each accused the other of the most 
abominable crimes, and not without an 
appearance of truth. Three councils as- 
sembled at Rome were notable to terminate 
the fierce quarrel ; in the fourth, Theodoric 
having taken up the business, soon after 
the commencement of the century, Sym- 
machus was at length pronounced innocent. 
But the adverse party continued to deny 
that justice had been done them by this 
decision ; and this led Ennodius of Pavia 
to write his Apology for the Council and j 
for Symmachus. 8 From this treatise, which 

should be excluded the church for thirty days, or under- ' 
go corporeal punishment ; and (can. 42) the clergy were 
forbidden to exercise the art of fortune-telling. liar- j 
duin. Concilia, tom. ii. p. 1002. Other laws forbid , 
simony, concubinage, perjury, usury, and gaudy dress, j 
in the clergy. In Ilarduin’s Concilia, tom. iii. p. 620, J 
mention is mado of many nuns, at the head of whom | 
were two princesses, Chrotildis and Basinc, who broke 
from the nunnery at I’oictiers, and a part of whom wero 
found pregnant, and also committed the most shameful 
acts of violence. And in page 631, he mentions one 
ACgidius, bishop of Rheims, who used forged documents 
before tho council of Mets ; and for treasonable prac- 
tices was removed from office. See Fleury, Hist. 
Ecelesinst. liv. xxxv. sections 6—8 .— Schl. 

8 This apology is extant in the liiblioth. Magn. Patr. 
tom. xv. p. 248, &c. [And in most of the Collections 
of Councils.— This contest may be worth describing 
more fully — On the death of tho pontiff’ Athanasius, in 
the year 438, not only the clergy but tho people and 
tho senate of Rome, were divided about a successor. 
Symmachus, a deacon, and Laurentius, the archpresby- 
ter, were both chosen on the same day by their respect- 
ive partisans ; and so eager were both parties to carry 
their point, that the whole city was in an uproar, and 
many battles and much bloodshed took place in the 
streets and in the public places. To end the dire 
contest, the leading men on both sides agreed to refer 
the contested point to the decision of Theodoric, the 
Arian king, resident q£ Ravenna. He decided, that the 
one who should be found to have had most votes, and 
to have been elected at the earliest hour, should be 
considered the legal pontiff. This secured the election 
of Syinmachu9. The king likewise ordered the bishops 
to make regulations for the election of future popes, 
which should prevent the recurrence of similar difficul- 
ties. Tills was done in the year 439. But the party 
of Laurentius were not yet quiet. In the year 500 they 
accused Symmachus of several heinous crimes before 
the klug ; and tho tumults and civil wars of Rome were 
renewed with increased violence. Some senators in- 

1 See particularly respecting Spain, Mich, Geddes, 
On the Papal Supremacy , chiefly with relation to the 
ancient Spanish church; | nhlishctflunong his Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 1, &c. 

2 See Moscov, Hist . Germanomm , tom. ii. note, 
p. 113. 

3 Basnage, Hist, (les Ellises lieftnmees, tome i. p. 381, 
&c. [Thus, e. g. Theodoric assembled the Italian 
bishops at Rome, to settle the contested election of 
Symmachus to the papal chair. (Waleh, llist. der 
Kirchen certain. p. 347.) The council of Orleans in 611 
was held by order of Clovis (ibid. p. 361) ; another at 
Orleans in 633 by order of Childebert (ibid. p. 307) ; 
arid In the year 541) (ibid p. 375) ; and at Clermont by 
order of Theudebert (ibid. SOS).— JSchl. 

4 See the collections from Gregory the Great, by 
Launoi, lie Regia Potestate in Matrimon. Opp. torn. i. 
par, ii. p. G'Jl, &c. and Assertio in Prioilegium S. Me - 
dudi , Opp. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 275 ; Gian none, Histoire 
de Naples* tome ii. p. 282, &c. ; and livr. iii. chap. vi. 
sec. 6. — Mur, 

5 Thus, e. g, Gregory (in cap. xv. Jobi, lib. xii. cap. 
xxlii.) says : “ Whenever, after committing a crime we 
give alms, we do as it were compensate for our wicked 
actions.** So also in his epistles (lib. ix. ep. xxxviii.) : 

“ The intercessions in heaven of him whose body you 
have covered on earth will protect you from all sins/* 
& c. — Schl. 

■6 Theophanes (on the second year of Justinian’s 
reign) states that Esalas, bishop of Rhodes, and Alex- 
ander, bishop of Diospolis in Thrace, were for the crime 
of sodomy deprived of their offices, and castrated by 
order of the emperor ; and then carried about as a show 
with a herald proclaiming: “ All ye bishops beware of 
disgracing your venerable office.*’ So in the epistles of 
Gregory the Great many proofs occur of impure con- 
duct among the clergy: e. g. lib. vili. ep. xi.; lib. iii. 
ep. xxvi. and ix.; lib. i. ep. xviii. xlil. — Schl. 

7 Thus, e. g. in the council of Agde in Gaul (can. 41 ), 
it was enacted, that a clergyman who should get drunk, 
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abounds in rhetorical colouring, wo may 
clearly learn that the foundations of that 
exorbitant power which the pontiffs after- 
wards obtained, were already laid ; but not 
that Symmachus had been inconsiderately 
and unjustly accused. 

5. The progress of monkery was very 
great both in the East and in the W est. In 
the East, whole armies of monks might have 
been enrolled, without any sensible dimi- 
nution of the number anywhere. In the 
West, this mode of life found patrons and 
followers almost without number in all the 
provinces; which is apparent from the va- 
rious rules drawn up by different indivi- 
duals for regulating the lives of monks and 
nuns. 1 In Great Britain, one Congal is 
said to have persuaded an immense number 
to abandon active life and spend their days 
in solitude, according to a rule which he 
prescribed. 2 His disciples filled Ireland, 
Gaul, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries with convents of monks. The 
most famous of them was Columbanus, who 
h;is left us a rule of his own, distinguished 
for its simplicity and brevity. The whole 


formed tlic lung of the state of Rome, and requested 
him to send a visitor thither, with full power to settle 
all the difficulties. Peter, bishop of Altino, was ap- 
pointed. lie repaired to Romo, and at once suspended 
Symmachus, and took the goods of the church into his 
own hands. This enraged the partisans of Symmachus 
to madness, and prostrated all order and subordination. 
Being apprised of the state of things, the king now 
repaired to Horne in person, and spent six months in 
tranquillizing that distracted city. He ordered all the 
bishops of Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 
charges against Symmachus. The council hold several 
meetings in that and the following years. Symmachus, 
when sent for, set out to go to the council attended by 
a mob; a buttlo ensued in the streets, several were 
killed, Symmachus himself was wounded, turned back, 
and refused to appear before the council. The council, 
after some delay, proceeded in his absence; decreed 
that the witnesses, being slaves, were incompetent to 
prove anything ; and therefore dismissed the complaiut. 
The friends of Laurentius protested against the deci- 
sion. The council met again, and adopted as their 
own the apology for them drawn up by Ennodius. See 
Bower’s Lines qf the ropes, (Symmachus) vol. ii. pages 
*2 tS — 261. llarduin, Concilia , tom. ii. p. 961, &c. 975, 
S3, OHO.— Mur. 

I Most of these rules are extant in Holstenius, Codex 
Reg alarum, par. ii, published at Rome, 1661, in 3 vols. 
Ito. Add Martene and Durand, Thesaurus nonut 
Anecdotorum , tom. i. p. 4. 

a IJssher, Primor. Eccles. Britan, pages 13‘2, 441, 
911 . [Comgallus or Congellu3 was an Irish monk who 
founded several monasteries; the most important of 
which was that of Banchor or Bangor (on the south 
shore of Carrickfergiu bay in tho north-easterly part of 
Ireland), erected about a.d. 530. Congal is said to 
have ruled over three thousand monks living in different 
monasteries and cells. See Ussher, ubi supra. — Mur. 
[See also Lanigan’s Peeks. Hist, qf Belaud, 2d edition, 
Dub. 1829, vol. ii. p. 62, &c.— 11. 

a Ussher, Sulloge Antiq. Epist. FJibernic. pages 5— 
lft. Holstenius , Codex Regular, tom. ii. p. 48, *c.; Ma- 
billon, Prarf. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned. Sa>cul. ii. 
p. iv. [St. Columbanus (a different person from Co- 
lumba, the apostle of Scotland, mentioned p. 214, 
above) was born in Leinster, Ireland, about the year 
559. After a good education m the literature of that 
age, he became a monk in the monastery ol Bangor, 
under Congal In the yearS8». with twrf.- compa- 
niona, he passed through England mto Gaul , and 


monastic order abounded with fanatics and 
profligates. In the eastern monasteries 
there were more fanatics than knaves. In 
the western th®rc were more knaves than 
fanatics. 

G. A new order of monks, which in tiino 
absorbed all the others in tho West, was 
established at mount Caskino, in the year 
529, by Benedict of Nursia, a devout and 
a distinguished mail according to the stan- 
dard of that age. His Rule is still extant, 
and it shows that it was not his aim to bring 
all monks under his regulations, but rather 
to found a new society, more stable, ot 
better morals, and living under milder rules 
than the other monks; the members of which 
should lead a retired and holy life spent in 
prayers, reading, manual labour, and the 
instruction of youth. 1 But his followers 


settled in Burgundy, where ho built the monastery of 
Luxeuil, or l.uxovium ; and there he spent about 
twenty years with great reputation. But in the year 
610, having offended Theodoric the king by reproving 
liis viecs, ho was banished that territory ; ard after 
wandering a few years in different parts of Gaul and 
Germany along the Rhine, and spending three years 
near Bregentz in Helvetia, he went into Italy, was re- 
ceived kindly by Agilulph tho Lombard king, built tho 
monastery of Bohbio near Pavia, presided over it one 
year, and then died about a.o. 615. He was a man of 
superior genius and possessed vast intlucncc. His 
works yet remaining are his monastic rule, his monas- 
tic discipline, some poems and epistles, and seventeen 
discourses, which were published at Louvain in 1667 
by Patrick Fleming, an Irish monk. His life, written 
by Jonas, an abbot of Bohbio, while several cotempora- 
ries of Columbanus were yet living, is extant in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned, torn. ii. p. 2 — 26. 
— Mur. [See a full account of this Columbanus in 
Lanigan’s Eccles. Hist, of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 63, &c. ; 
and a brief notice of him and his works in Bklir, Gesch. 
dor Ritmix. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 464. Fleming’s 
work is exceedingly rare; it is entitled, Collectanea 
Sacra , sou S Colurnbani, &e. Acta et Opu scuta ; but 
its contents are republished with additions, in Gallan- 
dius, JiiUio. Vet. Patriae vol. xii. p. 319, &c. At this 
ancient monastery at Bohbio ono of the most valuable 
of the mcdia val libraries was early collected. We have 
a curious catalogue of its contents as they stood in the 
10th century (though imperfect), preserved by Muratori 
in bis Antiq. Italicre , vol. iii. Diss. 43, p. 818: and 
another compiled in the year 1461, which Is printed 
entiro in the Appendix to Amad. Pcyron, M. T. Cice - 
ronis Fragm. Inedita , Stut. &c. 1824, 4to. To this 
work is prefixed a very interesting dissertation. Do 
P.iblio. Bold end, a collection of books or rather manu- 
scripts which, dispersed as it now is among the libra- 
ries of Milan, Turin, Parma, and tho Vatican, has 
yielded some important additions both to classical and 
theological learning. In it were preserved, in addition j 
to the Fragmenta above referred to, Cicero Ue Repub - 
lira, the Epistles of Fronto, and other works published 
by Cardinal Mai. — It. 

t See Mabilion, Acta Snnct >r. Ord. Bened. tom. i. 
and Annales Ord. Benedict, tom. i.: Helyofc [Hixtoire 
dcs Ordres monastiques, religieux et militaires , Ik c. in 8 
vols. 4 to, Paris, 1711-19], and tho other historians of 
the monastic orders. [ Benedict was born of reputable 
parents at Nursia In Italy, a.d. 480. At the ago of 
fourteen ho w as sent to Romo for education ; but dis- 
gusted with the dissipations of the city and the school, 
he soon ran away and concealed himself three years in 
a cave at Sublacum [Subiago], about forty miles from 
Rome. At length he was discovered and his cell be- 
came much frequented, lie was now chosen abbot of 
a monastery in the vicinity ; but the rigour of his dis- 
cipline gave offence, and he relinquished the office and 
returned to Sublacum, where he continued till about 
the year 529. Many monks here joined him, arid he I 
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i departed widely from the principles of their 
i founder ; for after they had acquired im- 
| mens© riches from the liberality of princes 
and pious individuals, they gave themselves 
up to luxury, idleness, and every vice ; be- 
came involved in civil affairs and the cabals 
of courts ; were intent on multiplying vain 
! and superstitious* rites, and most eager to 
advance the authority and power of the 

had twelve cells each containing twelve monks under 
hit jurisdiction. Many of the first Roman families 
placed their sons under his instruction, and his repu- 
tation for piety and for miracles procured him almost 
unbounded respect. But his fame excited the envy of 
gome clergymen, and led to plots against his life. After 
twenty-five years gpent at Sublacum he retired to 
mount Cassino, about fifty miles south of Suhlacum 
and about as far from Naples. Here he converted a 
body of pagan mountaineers and turned their temple 
Into a monastery, in which lie spent the remainder of 
his days in quietude and honour. He died about a.d. 
543. His life was written by Pope Gregory the Great, 
and constitutes the second book of his Dialogues ; it is 
also inserted in Mabillon’s Acta Sand or. Ord. Ben. 
torn. i. p. 1—25. According to tho Buie of Bene- 
dict the monks wore to rise at 2 a.m. in winter (and in 
summer at such hours as the abbot might diroet), re- 
pair to the place of worship for vigils, and then spend 
the remainder of the night in committing psalms, 
privato meditation, and reading. At sunrise they as- 
sembled for matins, then spent lour hours in labour, 
then two hours in reading, then dined and read in 
private till half-past two i*.m. when they met again for 
worship ; and afterwards laboured till their vespers. 
In their vigils and matins twenty-four Psalms were to 
be chanted each day, so as to complete the Psalter every 
week. Besides their social worship, seven hours each 
day were devoted to labour, two at least to private 
study, one to private meditation, and the rest to meals, 
sleep, and refreshment. Tho labour was agriculture, 
gardening, and various mechanical trades, and each 
one was put to such labpur as his superior saw lit ; for 
they all renounced wholly every species of personal 
liberty. They ate twice a day at a common table, 
first about noon, and then at evening. Both the quan- 
tity and the quality of their food were limited. To each 
was allowed ono pound of bread per day and a smull 
j quantity of wine. On the public table no meat was 
allowed, but always two kinds of porridge. To tho 
sick flesh was allowed. While at table all conversation 
was prohibited, and some one read aloud the whole 
time. They ail served as cooks and waiters by turns 
of a week each. Their clothing was coarse and sim- 
ple, and regulated at the discretion of tho abbot. Each 
was provided with two suits, a knife, a needle, and all 
other necessaries. They slept in common dormitories 
of ton or twenty, in separate beds, without undressing, 
and had a light burning and an inspector sleeping in 
each dormitory. They were allowed no conversation 
after they retired, nor at any time were they permitted 
to jest or to talk for mere amusement. No one could 
receive a present of any kind, not even from a parent, 
nor have any correspondence with persons without the 
monastery, exprpt by i^s passing under tho inspection 
of the abbot. A porter always sat at the gate which 
was kept locked day and night, and no stranger was 
admitted without leave frojn the abbot, and no monk 
could go out unless he had permission from tho same 
source. The school for tho children of the neighbour- 
hood was kept without the walls. The whole esta- 
blishment was under an abbot whose power was despotic. 
His under-officers were a prior or deputy, a steward, a 
superintendent of the sick and the hospital, an attend- 
ant on visitors, a porter, &o with the necessary assist- 
ants, and a number of deans or inspectors over tens, 
who attended the monks at all times. The abbot was 
elected by the common suffrage of the brotherhood ; 
and when inaugurated, he appointed and removed his 
. under-officers at pleasure. On great emergencies he 
summoned the whole brotherhood to meet in council, 
and on more common occasions only the seniors ; but 
in either case after hearing what each one was pleased 
to say, the decision rested wholly with himself. For 
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Roman pontiffs. None of these things 
were enjoined or permitted by St. Bene- 
dict, whose Rule, though still highly ex- 
tolled, has for many ages ceased to be 
observed . 1 Yet the institution of Benedict \ 
changed the state of monkery in the West : 
in various respects, not the least important ! 
of which was, that the profession and en- 
gagement made by the monks bound them 
for ever to observe his rules; whereas 
previously, the monks changed the rule and 
regulations of their founders at pleasure . 2 

admission to the society a probation of twelve months 
was required, during which the applicant was fed and 
clothed, and employed in the meaner offices of the 
monks, and closely watched. At the end of his proba- 
tion if approved, he took solemn and irrevocable vowa 
of perfect chastity, absolute poverty, and implicit obe- 
dience to his superiors in everything. If he had pro- j 
perty he must give it all away, either to his friends or 
the poor or the monastery ; and never after must pos- 
sess the least particle of private property nor claim any 
personal rights or liberties. For lighter offences a 
reprimand was to be administered by some under- 
officer. For greater offences after two admonitions, a 
person was debarred his privileges, not allowed to read , 
in his turn, or to sit at tablo, or enjoy his modicum ol ■ 
comforts. If still refractory he was expelled the mo- | 
nastery, yet might bo restored on repentance. Sec the 
Rule at large in Hospinian, Opp. to m. iv. ( l)e Mona - ' 
d/is, libri vii.) p. 202—2*22, cd. Genev. 1000, fol. ami 
as abridged by FIcury, Hist. Bedes, liv. xxxii. see. 14 j 
— 10. Yet it is questionable whether the rule, as there 
laid down, was precisely what Benedict prescribed.— 
Mur. [On this rule of Benedict see also Biilir, Gcsch. 
der Bonn's. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 424. — II. 

i The modern Benedictines are themselves obliged to : 
admit that the Rule of their founder is no longer fully ! 
obeyed. But they resort to a convenient distinction. 1 
The Rule, say they, has its essential and its accidental 
parts. That the monks should labour, earn their own 1 
bread, and live frugally, belongs to the accidental part. | 
The essential parts are the vows, which wo observe 
religiously, a few faults excepted. We admit freely that 
the order is richer than in the days of ita founder. 
Father Benedict would be amazed should he rise out of 
his grave, and instead of the miserable huts which ho 
erected on mount Cassino, find there a palace in which 
kings and princes might reside; and see the abbot 
transformed into a prince of the empire, with a multi- i 
tude of subjects and an income of five or six hundred 
thousand ducats. — Schl. j 

* Seo Mabillon, Bra/, ad Stead, iv. par. i. ( Acta ' 
Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. v.) p. xviii. &c. Benedict 
changed the state of monkery, especially by restraining 
the instability of the monks and rendering their vows^ 
irrevocable. It was not strange that the order spread 
fur and wide. Ills Buie was better calculated for Eu- 
ropeans than any other ; and the first Benedictines were 
virtuous, upright, and useful people. Wherever they 
came they converted the wilderness into a cultivated 
country ; they pursued tho breeding of cattle and agri- I 
culture.laboured with their own hands, drained morasses, 
and cleared away forests. These monks— taking the ' 
word Benedictines in its largest extent, as embracing the , 
ramifications of the order, the Carthusians, Cistersians, 1 
Frarmonstratensians, Camaldulensians, &c.— were of 
great advantage to all Europe and particularly to Ger- 
many. By them Germany was cultivated and rendered 
a fruitful country. They preserved for us all the books 
of antiquity, all the sciences and learning of the an- 
cients. For they were obliged to have libraries in their 
monasteries, because their rule required them to read a 
portion of each day. Some individuals were occupied 
in transcribing the books of tho ancients , and hence 
came the manuscripts which still exist here and there 
in the libraries of monasteries. The sciences were 
cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. They kept 
up schools there for the monks, and for such as were 
destined to be monks. And without their cloisters 
they had also schools, in which the people of the world 
were instructed. From these monasteries proceeded i 
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7. Only a short time elapsed before this 
new order of monks was in a most flourish- ‘ 
ing state in all the western countries. In 
Gaul it was propagated by St. Maurus ; in 
Sicily and Sardinia by Placidus and others ; 
in England by Augustine and Mellitus; in 
Italy and in other parts by Gregory the 
Great, who is reported to have lived some 
time in this order. 1 In Germany Boniface 
afterwards caused it to be received. 2 This 
rapid progress of their order the Benedic- 
tines ascribe to the miracles of St. Benedict 
and his disciples, and to the holiness and 
superiority of the rules which he prescribed. 
But those who more critically examine the 
causes of events, have very nearly all united 
in the opinion, that the favour shown by 
the Roman pon tills, to whose glory and 
exaltation this whole order was especially 
devoted, contributed more than all other 
causes to its wide extension and grandeur ; 

men of learning who wore employed in courts, ns chan- 
cellors, vice-chancellors, secretaries, Ac. and these 
again patronized tho monasteries. Even the children 
of sovereign princes wero brought up among tho Bene- 
dictines, and after they came to their thrones retained 
attachment and revorence for the Order, to whom they 
were indebted for their education. The Benedictines 
wero esteemed saints, and their prayers were supposed 
to be particularly efficacious. All this rendered tho 
Order powerful and rich. But as soon as they became 
rich they became voluptuous and indolent, and their 
cloisters were haunts of vice and wickedness. In the 
seventeenth century this Order began to revert back to 
its original designs, especially in France; and it per- 
formed essential service to tho republic of learning, in 
particular by publishing beautiful editions of tho Fa- 
thers. — Schl. 

1 See Mabillon, Dis«. dc Vita Monaxtica Gregorii 
Magni, annexed to Valeslus, Analect . Veter, tom. ii.; 
and Mabillon, Prcef. ad Sar.ul. i. [ Acta Sanctor. Ord .] 
Benedict, p. xxix. Ac. Yet some deny this, os Gallonius 
[ De Monachatu Gregorii, Ac.] on whose book see 
Simon, Lettres Cfioisies, tome iii. p. 63. [Yet the 
monkery of Gregory the Great after the investigations 
of Mabillon seems no longer liable to doubt. He esta- 
blished six monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them 
out of his great riches as much landed estate as was 
necessary for their support. A seventh monastery he 
founded at Home in his own house, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, which still exists and is in the hands of the 
CArnaldulensians. See Floury, Hist. Ecclcs. liv. xxxiv. 
sec. 34. — Schl. 

2 Altessera, Origines liei Monastics, lib. L cap. ix. 
p. 33. On the propagation of the Benedictine Rule in 
the various countries of Europe, Mabillon has a parti- 
cular treatise, Prcef. ad Saicul. i. [ Acta Sanctor;. Ord.] 
Benedicts. and Prcef. ad Scecul. iv. par. i. [ Acta Sanc- 
tor. Ord. Benedict, tom. v.] p. lxii. &c. [St. Maurus, 
whose name a distinguished congregation still bears, 
was one of the most famous disciples of Benedict, 
though some have questioned his existence. Flacidus 
was an historian of this order. Of Augustine notice 
has already been taken. Mellitus preached to the east 
Saxons, and was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
and very active in propagating the order. The great 
and rapid dissemination of this order was wonderful. 
Many particular and new orders, distinguished from 
each other by their dress, their caps, and forms of go- 
vernment, originated from it. The Carthusians, Cis- 
tersians, Cselestines, Grandimontensians, Pnemonten. 
sians, Cluniacensians, Camaldulensians, &c. were only 
branches growing out of this principal stock. The 
most respectable and renowned men were trained up in 
it. Volaterranus enumerates two hundred cardinals, 
sixteen hundred archbishops, four thousand bishops, 
and fifteen thousand seven hundred abbots and men of 
learning who belonged to this order. — V . Eiruan. 


yet it was not till the ninth century that 
all other rules and societies became extinct, 
and the Benedictines alone reigned.* 

8. Among the Greek and oriental Chris- 
tians the most distinguished writers of this 
century were the following. Procopius of 
Gaza expounded some books of the bible 
not unhappily. 4 John Maxen ti us, a monk 
of Antioch, besides some books against the 
sects of his times, wrote Scholia on Diony- 
sius the Arcopagite.* Agapctus procured 
himself a place among the wise men of the 
age by his Scheda Regia, addressed to tho 
emperor Justinian. 6 Eulogius, a presbyter 
of Antioch, was ardent and energetic in op- 
posing the heresies of the times. 7 John, 
bishop of Constantinople, called the Faster 
on account of the austerity of his life, dis- 
tinguished himself by some small treatises, 
and particularly by his Pcenitential . 8 Leon- 
tius of Byzantium has left us a book against 
the heretics and some other writings. 9 


3 1/ Enfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance , tome ii. 
p. 32, 33. 

4 See Simon, Critique de hi Bihlhth. F.rcMs. de M. du 
Pin, tonic i. p. 197. [Procopius, a teacher of eloquence 
at Gaza in the reign of Justinian, A.n. 520, Ac. has left 
us several Commentaries on the Scriptures, which are 
chiefly compilations from earlier writers, viz. on the 
Octateuch (extant only in Latin); on the books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, Greek and Latin, 
Lugd. Bat. 1620, 4to; on Isaiah, Greek and Latin, 
Paris, 1580; on Proverbs and the twelve minor Pro* 
phots, never published. Also many neat Epistles, pub- 
lished by Aldus. — Mur. 

5 John Maxentius was a Scythian monk and a pros- 
byter of Antioch, who flourished about the year 520. 
Several of ids epistles and tracts, defending tho doctrine 
that one of the Trinity was crucified, and opposing tho 
Pelagian errors, are extant in Latin in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, tom. ix. Ills scholia on Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite are published, Greek and Latin, with that author. 
— Mur. 

6 Agapctus, a deacon in the great church at Con- 
stantinople. flourished a.o. 527 ; in which year ho 
composed his Instructions for a prince, addressed to 
the emperor Justinian then recently invested with the 
purple. The book contains seventy-two heads of ad- 
vice, displaying good common sense but not profound. 
It has been often published ; as Venice, 1509, and with 
a commentary, Franeker, 1608; Frankf. 1659, 4to ; 
Lips. 1669 and 1733, 8vo. — Mur. [It appears to have 
been translated into English by Tli. Paynell, London, 
1550, 12ino. — R. 

7 Eulogius of Antioch was made bishop of Alexan- 
dria in the year 581. A homily of his is extant, Greek 
and Latin, in Combefls, Auctar. Novum, tom. i. and 
large extracts from some other works of his against 
various parties are in Photius, Biblioth. Codex, No. 
clxxxii. ccviii. ccxxv.— ccxxvii. — Mur. 

8 John the Faster was a native of Cappadocia, and 
bishop of Constantinople from 585 to 5 96. The title of 
universal bishop given him in the council of 589, In- 
volved him in trouble with Pelagius II. and Gregory I. 
bishops of Rome. Two of his Homilies are extant, 
Greek and Latin, among those of Chrysof-tom, and Ids 
Pcenitential (or rules for treating penitents), and a dis- 
course on confessions and penitence are published, Gr. 
and Lat. by Morin, De Poenitentia , Appendix, p. 77— 
92.— Mur. 

9 Leontius of Byzantium was first an advocate, and 
then a monk in a monastery in Palestine, and flourished 
a.d. 590 and onwards. Cyril (in his life of St. Sabas, 
cap. lxxll.) says he was accused of Origenism. Vossius 
( De Hist. Gr. lib. iv. eap. viii.) thinks he was the same 
as Leontius bishop of Cyprus. He wrote De Sect is, 
Greek and Latin, in Auctarium, Biblioth. patrum, Paris. 
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Evagrius Scholasticus has furnished us with 
an Ecclesiastical History , but it is disfigured 
with fabulous tales. 1 Anastasius of Sinai 
is generally supposed to be the author of a 
well-known but foolish book, entitled Hade - 
gus contra Accphalos fa Guide against the 
Acephali.) 2 

1624, tom. i. p. 403; likewise several controversial 
; pieces extant in Latin, Jiihlioth. Pair. tom. ix. ; 
an Oration on the man blind from liis birth, Greek 
and Latin, in Combetis, Auctar. Novum, tom. i. ; and 
some other tracts never published.— Mur. [There 
were several persons of this name and designation, and 
there is consequently much confusion in regard to the 
works attributed to each. Seo Smith’s Diet. (\f Greek 
and Horn, liiog. vol. ii. p. 7 56, Ac. — It. 

1 Evagrlus Seholastieus was born at Epiphania in 
Syria, a.d. 636. At four years of age he was sent to 
school ; after grammar ho studied rhetoric, and became 
an advocate at the bar in Antioch, lie was much es- 
teemed, especially by Gregory, bishop of Antioch, whom 
he often assisted in diilicult cases. The emperor Ti- 
lierius made him a quaestor, and Maurice, an honorary 
prefect. His only work which has reached us is bis 
Ecclesiastical History , in six books. It is a continua- 
tion of the histories of Socrates and Sozoinen, from the 
council of Ephesus in 431 to the year 604. Its chief 
fault is that of the ago— credulity and an over-estima- 
tion of monkish legends and other trash. It was pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, by Valcsius, among the other 
Greek Ecclesiastical Historians, and has been translated 
into English, Cambridge, 1683, M.—Mur. [The best 
edition of the Greek text is that contained in Reading’s 
Greek Ecclesiastical Historians , Greek and Latin, 
Cambr. 1720, 3 vols. fol. It is also translated in Rng- 
ster’s Greek Ecclesiastical Hi (<>rians.--R. 

ii See Simon, Critique de la ISiblioth. Ecclcs. de M. dn 
Pin, tome i. p. 232, and Harat, lUhlhth. Chnisic, tome 
ii. p. 21, 8tc. [There were three persons called Anas- 
tasias Sinaita. The first, after being a monk in the 
monastery on mount Sinai, was made patriarch of An- 
tioch, a.d. 661, but was banished in the year 570 for 
opposing the edict of .Justinian respecting the incor- 
ruptibility of Christ’s body, lie was restored in 502 
and died in 500. He was a learned and orthodox man, 
and a considerable writer. The second of this name 
was tho immediate successor of the first in the see of 
Antioch, from a.d. 600 to a.d. 600, when he was mur- 
dered by the Jews. He translated the works of Gre- 
gory the Great on the Pastoral office from Latin into 
Greek, but the translation is lost. The third Anastasius 
nourished about A.n. 686 . He was a mere monk of 
mount Sinai. Tie wrote u compendious account of he- 
resies, and of the councils which condemned them, 
from the earliest times to the year 680, which still exists 
in MS. The 'Ofirjyov, or Guide to shun the Acephali, is 
a rhapsody, without method and without merit. It has 
been ascribed to tho third Anastasius, because it con- 
tains several allusions to events posterior to the times 
of the first two of this name. Yet as it relates to con- 
troversies in which the first Anastasius is known to 
have been much engaged, some have supposed it was 
originally composed by him or from his writings, with 
subsequent additions or interpolations. It was printed, 
Greek and Latin, by Gretser, Ingolst. 1604, 4to. The 
one hundred and fifty-four Questions and Answers re- 
specting biblical subjects, ascribed to the first Anastasius, 
and published, Gr. and Lat. by Gretser, 1617. 4to, aho 
hear marks of a later age. Iiis eleven hooks of Contem- 
plations on the Hexa enter on wero published in Latin, 
Paris, 1609. J)r. Aliix published the twelfth hook, Greek 
and Latin, Loud. 1682, 4to. His five doctrinal Discourses 
(on the Trinity, Incarnation, &o.) together with all tho 
works just enumerated are extant in Latin, Itiblioth. 
Pair. tom. ix. 81x of his homilies are extant. Greek and 
Latin, in Combefls , A uctarium Nomim, 1641, tom. i. Ano- 
ther tract on the three Quadragesima) is extant, Greek 
and Latin, in Cotclier, Monum. Eccl. Gr. tom. iii. 
Various other tracts of his exist only in MS. and a 
considerable number are lost. — Mur. 

The following is a catalogue of the Greek and orien- 
tal writers of this century omitted by Mosheim : - 
Glympiodorus, a deacon at Alexandria, who probably j 
uourianed at the commencement of this century. He I 


9. Among tho Latin writers, the most 
distinguished were the following. Gregory 
the Great, Roman pontiff, a man of good 


wrote several commentaries on the Scriptures. His 
short Comment on Ecclesiastes is extant, Greek and 
Latin, in Fronto le Due, A uctarium, tom. ii. His Com- 
ment on Lamentations, Lat. Rome, 1598, 4to; and his 
Commentary on Job is preserved almost entire in the 
Catena on Job , published, Greek and Latin, by Patr. 
Junius, Lond. 1637, fol. 

J ulian, bishop of Halicarnassus in Caria, a EutychJan, 
who nourished under Anastasius a.d. 510, and was 
active in the contests of his times. On the accession 
of Justin, a.d. 618, he fled to Alexandria; where ho 
advanced the idea that Christ's body was always capa- 
ble of corruption, and produced a division and a party 
among theMonophysites. Ho wrote a Commentary on 
Job which is often quoted in the Catena on Job, pub- 
lished Lond. 1637, fol. 

Timotheus, bishop of Constantinople a.d. 511 — 517, 
distinguished for his hatred of his predecessor Mace- 
donius. lie wrote a book on the various heresies, 
extant, Gr. and Lat. in Combefls, Auctar. Ndeuan, tom. 
ii. and more perfect, in Cotclier, Monum. Eccles. Gr. 
tom. iii p. 377. 

Severus, a leading man among the Acephali or Mo* 
uophysites, was in his youth a pagan and studied in the 
law school at Rerytus ; afterwards ho became a monk 
at Gaza, and embracing and propagating Kutychian 
principles, was expelled the monastery. In the year 
513 on the expulsion of the orthodox Flavian, ho was 
made by the emperor Anastasius, who favoured the 
Eutyehians, patriarch of Antioch, subscribed the Hc- 
noticon of Zeno, and condemned the council of Chal- 
codon. He persecuted the orthodox and especially the 
monks of Palestine, of whom he slew three hundred 
and fifty, and left their bodies to bo consumed by beasts 
of prey. On the death of Anastasius and accession of 
Justin to the empire in 518, he was proscribed and tied 
to Egypt, where lie became involved with Timothy 
patriarch of Alexandria and Gainus his deacon, by as- 
serting that the body of Christ previously to its resur- 
rection was corruptible, lie returned to Constantinople 
and persuaded Anthimus the patriarch to embrace 
Kutychian principles; and was producing great com- 
motions when two councils condemned him and A li- 
thiums, a.d. 536. His subsequent history is little 
known. He wroto an immense number of epistles, 
many homilies and tracts, and extensive Commentaries ! 
on Scripture ; none of which are published entire, his i 
w orks having been proscribed and ordered to la* burned j 
by authority of the emperor. Yet numerous extracts 1 
are preserved, and some whole treatises are supposed I 
to exist still in the East. The Ritual for baptism and 
public worship in the Syrian church which is extant, 
Syr. and Lat. Antw. 1572, 4to, has been attributed to 
him. liis Commentaries are often quoted in the Ca- 
tena Patrum. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 499, tvc. 

John of Cappadocia, patriarch of Constantinople 
\.n. 517—520 He condemned Severus of Antioch in 
518, and the next year by order of the emperor Justin 
became reconciled with the Roman pontiffs* Five of 
his Epistles are extant in the Concilia , tom. iv. and v. j 

Theodorus Lector, flourished at Constantinople a.d. 
518. He compiled an Ecclesiastical History from So- 
crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, in two hooks, to which 
he annexed a Continuation In two additional books. 
Large extracts from the Continuation by Nieephorus 
Calistus are preserved and published, Gr. and Lat. 
among the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians by Valesius 
[and by Reading. — Ii. 

Timotheus Ilf. patriarch of Alexandria, a.d. *5 19 — 
535, a warm Kutychian and protector of Severus and 
Julian, till he fell out with them respecting the corrup- 
tibility of Christ’s body. He wrote numerous Sermons 
and theological tracts, large extracts from which are 
preserved by Cosmos Indicopleustes. 

Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 520 — 
535. He confirmed the reconciliation between the sees 
of Rome and Constantinople made by John his prede- 
cessor, and approved the council of Chalcedon. Five 
of his Epistles to Hormisdas, bishop of Rome, are ex- 
tant in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

Ephraim, patriarch of Antioch, a d. 525—546. lit. 
was a native of Syria, a civil magistrate, and count of 
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and upright intentions for the most part, 
but greatly lacking in judgment, supersti- 
tious, and opposed to all learning, as his 


the East when mode bishop. He wrote Pro Ecclesiastic 
cis Dogmatibus et Synodo Chakcdoncnsi, which is 
j lost, except copious extracts from the two first books 
in Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 228, 229. 

I Simeon Stylitcs, junior. In his childhood he mounted 
his pillar near Antioch, which he occupied sixty-eight 
years a.d. 527—595. He is often mentioned by Evag- 
rius who knew him well. His fifth Epistle to the 
emperor Justinian is extant, Gr. and Lat. in the trans- 
actions of the second Nicene council, Actio V. Conn- 
lia , tom. vii. Somo other tracts of his exist in MS. 
in the Vatican library. 

Zacharias Scholasticus, archbishop of Mytilenc. He 
was first a lawyer at Hcrytus, then a bishop, and flou- 
rished a.d. 536. While at Berytus he wrote a Disser- 
tation or Dialogue against the philosophers who 
maintain that the world is eternal, extant Gr. and Lat. 
Lips. 1654, 4to, and in F. le Due, Auctar. tom. i. Ho 
also wrote a disputation against the two first principles 
of all things held by the Manichecans, extant, lad. in 
Canlsius, Anliq. Lection, tom. v. and both works in 
liiblioth. Patr. tom. ix. 

I Nonnosus, Justinian’s ambassador to the Saracens, 

: the Auxamita?, and tho llomerltes, about a.d. 510. lie 
wrote a history of his travels, from which Photius has 
preserved extracts, Biblioth. Cod. 3. 
j Isaac, bishop of Nineva, who turned monk and tra- 
velled as far as Italy, lie flourished about the year 
540 and wrote eighty-seven ascetic discourses winch 
still exist in MS. A bad Latin translation of fifty -three 
of them much garbled, was published in the Biblioth. 

I Magn. Patr. tom. xi. 

I Arcthas, archbishop of Ciesarca in Cappadocia, is 
supposed to have lived about a.i>. 540. He compiled 
from Andreas Ctesariensis an Exposition of the Apoca- 
hfpse , extant, Gr. and Lat. annexed to (Ecumenius , 
Paris, 1631. 

! Gregentius, archbishop of Taphar, the metropolis of 
the Homerites in Arabia Felix, flourished a.d. 540 and 
died 552. An account of his dispute with llerbanus, a 
learned Jew, is extant, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1586, 8vo, 
and in F. le Due, Auctar. tom. i. lie also compiled a 
code of civil laws for tho Homerites, by order of Abram 
their king, which still exists in MS. 

Barsanuphius, an anchorite of Guzu in the middle 
of this century, composed a largo amount of ascetic 
writings which still exist but are not thought worth 
! publishing. 

j Eutychius, a monk and bishop pi Constantinople 
! a.d. 553— 585. In the year 561 he was deprived of his 
see and banished by Justinian, for not admitting the 
i incorruptibility of Christ’s body while he was on earth; 
but lie was restored in the yoar 578 and died in 5x5, 
aged seventy-three. One epistle of his to pope Vigilius 
is extant among the Acts of the fifth general council, 
a.d. 553, Concilia , tom. v. p. 425. 

Cyril, a monk of Palestine, who flourished a.d. 557. 
He composed the lives of several monks as of St. John 
the Silentiary, of St. Euthymius, and of St. Sabas ; all 
of which are still extant. 

Paul Cyrus Floras, a poet who flourished about a.d. 
55 5. 11 is poetic description of the church of St. Sophia 

at Constantinople built by Justinian, is still extant Gr. 
and Lat. by Du Fresno, Paris 1670, subjoined to the his- 
tory of Cinnanius. 

John, sumarned Cllmacus from his book and Sinai ta 
from his residence, also Scholasticus, a monk of Mount 
Sinai, who flourished about a.d. 564. Ho wrote Scald 
Pantdisi in thirty chapters, each marking a grade of 
virtue ; also Liber ad Pastorein, both published Gr. and 
Lat by Matth. Rader, Paris, 1633, fol. 

John Scholasticus^ a presbyter at Antioch, deputy to 
Constantinople and bishop there a.d. 564-578. He 
wrote Colleclio Canonum in fifty titles, and including 
the eighty -five Canons of the Apostles; also Nomocanon, 
which besides a collection of canons contained an epi- 
tome of the civil laws concerning ecclesiastical affairs; 
likewise Capita Eccfesiastica. All these tracts were 
published, Gr. and Lat in Justcll's Biblioth. Juris 
Canon, tom. ii. p. 499, C03, 660, cd. Paris, 1662. 

Theodoras, bishop of Iconium about A.p. 564, wroto 
the martyrdom of Jplitta and lier son Ciryeus only 


Epistles and Dialogues show. 1 Coosarius 
of Arles composed some tracts on moral 

three years old, in the persecution of Diocletian ; pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat. by Combefis, Acta Martyr . Antiq. 
Paris, 1660, 8vo, p 231. 

Eustratius, a presbyter of the great church at Con- 
stantinople under Eutychius the patriarch about a d. 
578. He wroto a book in confutation of those who say 
the soul is Inactive when separated from the body; 
published Gr. and Lat. by Leo Allatius in his historical 
work concerning purgatory, Rome, 1655, 8vo, pages 
319 — 581. He also wrote the Life of Eutychius the 
patriarch, published Gr. and Lat. by Surius and by 
Papebrockius. 

Theoplianes of Byzantium, flourished a.d. 580 and 
wroto a History of the wars of tho Romans with the 
Persians a.d. 567 — 573, and some other parts of tho 
history of his own times. Only extracts remain. 

John Maro, a very prominent man among tho Maro- 
nites, who flourished about a.d. 680. He wroto Com- 
mentaries on the Liturgy of St. James which are still 
extant in Syriac, and have been much quoted by Abr. 
Echellensis, Morin, Nairon, and others. 

Leontius, bishop of Neapolis or Ilagiopolis in Cyprus, 
who flourished about a.d. 600 and died about a.i>. 620 
or 630. lie wrote an Apology for the Christians against 
tho Jews, of which a largo part Is preserved in tho 
fourth Act of the second Nicono council; Concilia , 
tom. vil. p. 236. lie also wroto somo homilies and 
biographies of saints. But it is not easy to distinguish 
his writings from those of Leontius of Byzantium.— 
Mur. 

i His works were published by tho French Benedic- 
tine, Denys de St. Marthc, in four splendid volumes, 
fol. Paris, 1705. For an account of him, sec the Acta 
Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. ! 21, &e. [Gregory the 
Great of senatonan rank was born at Rome about a.d. 
540. After a good education bring a youth of great 
promise, he was early admitted to tho senate and made 
governor of the city before he was thirty years old. 
The death of his father put him in possession of a 
vast estate, which ho devoted wholly to pious and cha- 
ritable uses. Renouncing public life ho bceamo a 
monk, built and endowed six monasteries in Sicily, and 
a seventh at Rome, in which he himself lived under the 
control of the abbot. In 579 he was drawn from his 
monastery, ordained a deacon, and sent as papal legate 
to tho court of Constantinople, whero ho resided five 
years and became very popular. Returning in 584 with 
a rich treasure of relics, ho retired to his monastery 
ana his favourite mode of life. In 590 he was raised to 
the papal chair much against his will ; and for thirteen 
years and a half was an indefatigable bishop, a zealous 
reformer of the clergy and the monasteries, and a stre- 
nuous defender of the prerogatives of his sec. He 
failed in his attempt to coerce tho Illyrian bishops to 
condemn tho three chapters ; but succeeded in disturb- 
ing the harmony between the Orthodox and tho Dona- 
tists in Africa! He discouraged all coerdvo measures 
for the conversion of the Jews ; endeavoured to con- 
fine the monks to their monasteries and to a more 
religious life ; and attempted to eradicate the prevailing 
vices of tho clergy, simony and debauchery. Ho was 
instrumental in converting the Arian Lombards to tho 
orthodox faitli, and in restraining the ravages of that 
warlike people, lie interfered in the discipline of 
foreign churches, remonstrated against an imperial Jaw 
forbidding soldiers to become monks, laboured to 
effect a peace between the Lombards and the emperors, 
and attended to every interest of the church and the 
people under him. Yet he claimed no civil authority, 
hut always treated the emperors as his lords and mas- 
ters. In 595 he commenced his long contest with the 
patriarchs of Constantinople who had assumed the 
honorary title of universal bishops. This title Gregory 
maintained to bo blasphemous, antichrlstlali, and dia- 
bolical by whomsoever assumed. But he could not 
induce any of the orientals to join with him. In 696 
he sent Augustine and other monks to convert the 
Anglo-Saxons, which they accomplished. In 601 ho 
defended the use of images In churches, allowed the 
Saxons to retain some of their Pagan customs, and 
endeavoured to extend the power of Augustine over the 
ancient British chpfrches. In the same year when 
Pliocas, the usurper, murdered all the imperial family 
and clothed himself with the purple, Gregory obsequf- 
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subjects and a Rule for holy virgins } 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, contended valiantly 
in numerous books against the Pelagians 


ously flattered him and submitted to his usurpation. 
At length worn out with cares and disease, he died in 
March a.d. 604, having reigned thirteen years and a 
half. Gregory was exceedingly active, self-denying, 
submissive to h's superiors, and courteous, sympathetic, 
and benevolent to all; yet he was an enthusiast for 
monkery and for the honour of his see. His writings 
are more voluminous than those of any other Roman 
pontiff. His letters amount to eight hundred and forty, 
besides which he wrote thirty-five Books on Job, called 
Gregory's Morals; a Pastoral , a treatise on the duties 
of a pastor; twenty-two Homilies on Ezekiel; forty 
Homilies on the Gospels; four books of Dialogues. 
To him are ascribed also an Exposition of the first 
hook of Samuel, of the seven penitential Psalms, and 
of. the Canticles. His best works are his Pastoral and 
his Morals. His Dialogue is staffed with monkish 
tales, and the Exposition of the penitential Psalms 
breathes the spirit of later times, and has been ascribed 
to Gregory VII. The best edition [of his works) is 
said to be that of 8t. Marthe; but that of De Sousain- 
ville, Paris, 1676, 3 vols. fol., is esteemed; the latest 
edition is that of Galliceiolli, Venice, 1768-76, In 17 
vols. 4to. His lifo by Paulus Diaconus of the ninth 
century, and another by John, deacon at Home, about 
880, are in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 
1. pages 378—484. Among the moderns, besides Du 
Plu, Bayle, and Oudin, wo have Mahnbourg’s Hist, du 
Pontifical de S- Gregoire le Grand, PariR, 1686, 4to, 
Denys de St. Marthe, Hist . de S. (It eg. le Gr. liouen, 
1608, 4to, and in the Opp. Greg. M. tom. iv. p. 199— 
302. See also Bower, Lives of the Popes (Gregory I.), 
vol. U. pages 463—543; and Sclirocekh, Kirchengesch. 
vol. xvii. pages 243— 371.— Mur. [For an ample no- 
tice of this eminent ruler and writer and of his varied 
works, see Biihr, Gcschichtc der Eornisehen Literatur , 
Supplem. vol. part li. p. 107. For the names of 
many other works on his life and character, see Walch ’s 
liiblio. Pains, cum Danz. p. 93, &c. ; and Saxius, Ono- 
masticon Liter <t Hum, v. il. r*. 61. See also the view 
taken of his character and life by Milner in his Hist, oj 
the Church of Christ , cent, vl chap. v. — vlli. He is 
much more favourable to Gregory than lie deserves; 
and liia account ought to be corrected by that given by 
Waddington in his Hist, of the Church , vol. i. p. 201, 
«&t\ wiio has more carefully and impartially estimated 
the faults and excellencies of this pontiff. Seo also 
Gibbon’s Decf. and Fall, &c. Milman’s edit. vol. viii. 
p. 171, &c. Hallam’s Middle Ages, 8th edit. vol. 1. p. 
519, &c. The only one of his works which has been 
translated into English is Ids Morals or Homilies on Job, 
forming Nos. 18 and 21 of the Oxford Library tf the 
Fathers. These volumes comprise only twenty-two 
out of the thirty-five books, and end with the 3Dt 
chapter. A third volume will complete the work.— 11. 

l The Benedictines have recently given a learned 
account of Ctesariua in their Histoirc I M tenure de la 
France, tome iii. p. 192. [His lifo written by his 
pupils, Cyprian, Messian, and Stephan, is extant in 
Mabillon, Acta Sand. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 636— 
654. He was born In Gaul a.d. 469. While a boy he 
ran away and entered the monastery of Leri ns, where 
, he lived many years and became tho butler. His health 
failing he retired to Arles; of which place lie was made 
bishop in the year 502. In the year 506 he was falsely 
accused of treason and banished by Alaric, king of 
the Visigoths, to Bourdcaux; but soon recalled. In 
508 Theodoric, king of tho Goths, summoned him to 
Uavenna to answer a similar charge. Being acquitted 
ho visited Italy and returned to Arles. He presided at 
tho council of Arles in 524 ; and at that of Valencia in 
529, lie triumphantly maintained tho principle, that a 
man cannot obtain salvation without preventing grace. 
Ho died a.d. 542, aged 73. Ho was zealous for monkery 
and a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of Augustine 
respecting free grace and predestination. He has left 
us 46 Homilies, a rale for monks, another for nuns, a 
treatise on the ten virgins, an exhortation to charity, 
an epistle, and his will. He also wrote two books on 
graco and free will against Faust us, which arc lost. 
His works are printed in the Biblioth. Pair. vol. viii. and 
vol. xxvli. See Cave, Z list. Liter, tom. i. p. 492.— Mur. 


and the Arians in Africa;* but his diction 
is harsh and uncouth, like that of most 
Africans. Ennodius of Pavia was not 
contemptible among the writers of this age, 
either tor prose or poetry; but he was an 
infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, 
whom he exalted to supreme power on 
earth, maintaining that he was amenable 
to no human authority . 3 Benedict of 
Nursia, whose name is immortalized by his 
Rule for a monastic life, and the numerous 
families of monks who have followed it . 4 
Dionysius, surnamed Exiguus on account 
of his lowliness of mind, has deserved well 
of his own age and of posterity, by his 
collection of ancient canons and his chrono- 
logical researches . 6 Fulgentius Ferandus, 
Z i 

2 See concerning Fulgentius tho Acta Sanctor. torn, 
i. Januarii, p. 32, &c. [He was born at Carthage about 
a.d. 468. Ilia father who was a senator died while ho j 
was young ; but his mother gave him an excellent ! 
education. While a boy he had all Homer toy jrotc, and j 
could talk Greek fluently. lie was early made pro- i 
curator of the city. But soon weary of public life he 1 
retired to a monastery, became a monk and an abbot, j 
changed his monastery, endured persecution from tho j 
Arians, went to Syracuse, and thence to Rome in tho j 
year 500; returned to Africa again, was elected bishop . 
of Ruspoin 507, was banished to Sardinia by ThrasU j 
mutid the Arian king of the VatidalH, recalled by j 
ililderie, the succeeding king, and ruled his church till 
his dcatli in 533. lie was one of the most learned, 
pious, and influential bishops of his age. He wrote a 
number of works on various topics, with epistles, tracts, 
and homilies; all of which were published, Paris, 1684, 
4to. Among his lost works were seven books on graco 
and free will addressed to Faustus, and ten hooks on 
predestination and grace against Fabian. See Cave, 
Hist. Lit. torn. i. p. 493. — Mur . [See what Milner 
has said of “ Fulgentius and the state of the African 
churches in his time,” in his Hist, qf the Church qf 
Christ , cent, ii. chap. i. vol. iii. p. I. See a notice of 
his life with a critical estimate of his style and an 
account of his various works in Bahr, Gesch. der Born, 
Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 409. — R. 

3 Seo the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iii. p. 96, 
&o. [Ennodius was born a.d. 473 of a pro-consular 
family, lie married young, was afterwards deacon of 
Pavia, and subsequently at Rome, was twice papal 
legato to tho emperor at Constantinople, was mado 
bishop of Pavia in 51 1, and died in 521. He wrote nine 
books of F.pixtl s, 297 in number unpublished and of 
little use to the history of his times; a Panegyric on 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths; an Apology for the 
Synod of Rome a.d. 503; the life of Epiphanius, his 
predecessor at Pavia ; life of Antony, a monk of Lcrlns ; 
two books of poems or epigrams; and various other 
little pieces; all of which were published by Sirmond, 
Paris, 161 1, 8vo.; and in tho Works df Sirmond, vol. i. 
Paris, 1696; also in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. ix. — Mur. 
[See also Biihr, Geschichte dei Ramis. Liter. Suppl. vol. 
part ii. p. 406. — /?. 

4 8oe above, p. 221, sec. 6, and note 4. He has left 
us nothing in writing except his monastic regulations, 
two epistles, and two discourses, which are in tho 
Biblioth. Patr. tom. ix. p. 640, Sic.— Mur. 

5 A monk of Scythian extract who flourished at ! 
Rome a.d. 533, and died before a.d. 556. He was 
intimate witli C'assiodorus, who gives him a high cha- 
racter for intelligence and virtue. Being familiar with 
Greek he collected and translated a body of canons, 
including the first fifty Apostolic Canons and thoso of 1 
the councils of Nice, Constantinople, Chalcedon, 8ar- 
dica, and some in Africa; he also made a collection of i 
the decrees of the Roman pontiffs from Siricius to 
Anastasius II.; both are extant in Justell’s Biblioth. 
Juris Canonici, tom. i. He wrote several other works ! 
and composed a Paschal Cycle of ninety-seven years ! 
commencing a.d. 527, of which only a fragment remains. { 
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I an African, procured himself reputation 
by some small treatises, especially by his 
abridgment of the canons ; but his diction 
lias no charms. 1 Facundus of Ilermiane 
was a strenuous defender of the three 
chapters, of which an account will be given 
hereafter. 3 Arator turned, with some suc- 
cess, the Acts of the Apostles into Latin 
verse. 8 Primasius of Adrumetum wrote 
Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul, and 
a book on heresies, which are yet extant. 4 
Liberatus, by his Breviarium or concise 
history of the Nestorian and Eutychian 
j controversies, merits a respectable place 
{ among the writers of these times. 5 Fortu- 
| natus possessed a happy vein for poetry, 

: which he employed on various subjects j and 
he is read not without pleasure at the pre- 

! In the last work ho proposed that Christians should use 
the time of Christ’s biith as their era, which proposal 
was soon followed universally. Hence the Christian 
era is called the Dionysian era. Hut Dionysius mis- 
calculated the time of Christ’s birth, placing it four 
years (as most writers suppose) too late. — Mur. [The 
best edition of his Paschal Cycle is by Janus, Hist. 
Cych Dinnysiani cum argument is Pasch. Ac. Witemb. 
1714, 8vo. See llilhr. Gesch. der J id mis. Liter . Suppl. 
vol. part ii. p. 415. — R. 

1 Fulgentius Ferrandus was a pupil of Fulgentius 
Ruspensis and a deacon at Carthage. He flourished 
a.d. 533 and onwards. His abridgment of the canons 
is a short digest of ecclesiastical law reduced to 232 
heads; it is in J iisteH's Biblioth. Juris Canon, tom. i. 
Ho also wrote the life of Fulgentius of Ruspe, and seven 
doctrinal epistles. All his works were published by 
Chittlet, Dijon, 1611), 4 to, and then in the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. Ix — Mur. 

2 Facundus was bishop of Ilermiane in Africa, but 
spent many years at Constantinople as a representative 
of the African churches at the imperial court. It was 
here and in the years 516 and 547, that he composed 
his twelve books pro Defensioue trium Capitular urn , 
which he presented to the emperor Justinian, He also 

, wrote a book against Muti&nus Seholasticus, who had 
inveighed against the African churches for refusing 
communion with Vigilius. These together with an 
epistle in defence of the three chapters were published 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1G29, 8vo, and annexed to Optatus 
of Milevi, Paris, 1675, fob and thence In the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. x p. 1, 100.— Mur. [On this subject of the 
three chapters, see sec. 10, and Note 2, at page 232 
below.—-//. 

Arator was first an advocate, then one of the court 
of king Athalarie, and finally ft subdeacon at Rome, 
lb* flourished from a d. 527 to 544; in which latter year 
lie presented his poetic version of the Acts to Vigilius the 
Roman pontiff. He was much esteemed and honoured 
both by Athalarie and Vigilius. The poem was first 
published with a Commentary at Salamanca, 1616; and 
afterwards in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. x. p 125.— Mur. 

* Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum or Justinlanopolis 
in Africa, was a delegate to the court of Constantinople 
a.d. 550 and 553, and defended the three chapters. 
His Commentary on the Epistles of Paul was compiled 
from Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and others. He 
likewise composed a Mystical Exposition of the Apo- 
calypse. Both are in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. x. He 
moreover wrote Lie liairesibus , which is lost, unless it 
prove to be that published in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. 
xxvii. the author of which has been so much disputed. 
See Cave, llist. Liter, tom. i. p. 5v5, &c — Mur. 

s Liberatus was archdeacon of the church of Carthage. 

1 He was sent twice as a legate to Rome In 534 and 535. 
His Breviarium is esteemed very authentic and correct, 
though not elegant. It contains the history of that 
controversy for 125 years, or to about a d. 653, and was 
the result of great research and labour. It was pub- 
lished by Gamier, Paris, 1675, tivo, and in most of tho 
Collections ot Councils. —i/ar. 


sent day. 6 Gregory of Tours, tlie father of 
French history, would have been in higher 
esteem with the moderns, if his Anneus of 
the Franks and his other writings did not 
exhibit so many marks of weakness and 
credulity. 7 Gifdas of Britain is not to be 
passed over, because he is the most ancient 
of the British writers, and because his little 
book On the Destruction of Britain , con- 
tains many things worthy of being known. 8 


« Hist. Litter, de la France , tome iii. p. 464. [Ve- 
nantius Honorarius Clementianus Fortunatus was born 
in Italy and educated at Ravenna. About the middlo 
of the century, having been cured of his diseased eyes 
by St. Martin of Tours, he determined to visit the tomb 
of that saint. From Tours he went to Poictiera where 
he lived to the end of the century, wrote much, became 
a presbyter, and at last bishop of Poictiera. Ills poetic 
works are two books of short poems dedicated to Gre- 
gory of Tours ; four books on the life of St. Martin ; 
and several other short poems. They are in the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom x. and were published bj Hrower, Mentz, 
1603, and 1616, 4 to. His prose writings are short 1 
Explanations of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the lives of eight or ten Gallic saints. All 
these are extant cither in Surlus’s or M&billon’s col- 
lections. — Mur. [There is a complete and accurate 
edition of his Opera published by Mle. Ang. Lucehi, at 
Romo, 1786-8, in two volumes, 4to. — //. 

7 A particular account of him is given in the Hist . 
Littdr. de la France, tome iii. p. 372. For an account 
of his faults, see Pagi, Diss. de Dtonyxio, Paris, sec. 35, 

1>. 16, annexed to his Breviar. Pont if. Bornanoi'. tom. 
iv. Hut many of his defects are extenuated l»y Launoi, 
Opp. vol. i. par. 11. p. 131; Ac. [Georgius Florentinus 
Gregorius was born of noble parentage, at Auvergne 
a.d. 514. After an education under his bishop, lie 
went to Tours in tho year 556, became deacon in 569, 
and bishop in 573, and died in 555, aged 52. lie was 
much engaged in councils and in theological disputes, 
and at the same time a great writer. Orthodox, active, 
and rather indiscreet, he was frequently involved in ; 
diificulties, for he was deficient in judgment and acu- 
men. His great work, Annates Francorum (sometimes 
called Chronica , Gcsta, Ilistoria, and llistoria Ecvle- 
siastica Francorum), gives a summary history of the 
world from the ereation to the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Franks; and afterwards a detailed 
history to the year 591. He also wrote De Miryculi s 
containing the miracles of St. Martin, on tho glory of 
Martyrs, and on the glory of Confessors. Besides 
these, he wrote De Vitis Patrum (monks), De Vita el 
Morte vii. Dormicntium, and an Epitome of the history 
of the Franks, composed before he wrote his Annates. 

All his works collectively were best edited by Rulnart, 
Paris, 1699, fol. They arc also in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. xl. — Mur. 

8 Concerning Gildas and Columbanus, none have 
treated more accurately than the Benedictines In the 
Hist. Litter, de hi France, vol. 111. pages 279 and 605. 
[Gildas was surnumed the wise, and also Hadonius 
from the battle of Hadon (Bath) about the time of his 
birth, which was a.d. 520. By these epithets he is 
distinguished from Gildas Alhanlus, who lived a little 
earlier. He was well educated, became a monk of 
Bangor, and is said to have visited and laboured some 
time in Ireland. On his return he visited the monastery 
of I.haneurvan, lately founded by a nobleman of South 
Wales, whose example Gildas urged others to imitate. 

He spent some time in the northern part of Britain, 
visited Franco and Italy, and returned and laboured 
as a faithful preacher. He is supposed to have died at 
Bangor, a.d. 590, though some place his death twenty 
years earlier. His only entire work now existing, is 
his Epistofa de Excidio Britannia , vt CaUigalione Ordinis 
Ecclesiastici; in which he depicts and laments over the I 
almost total ruin of his country, and the profligacy of 
manners then prevailing. It was first published by 
Polydore Virgil in 1525, but the best edition Is that 

of Gale, in the first vol. of his Historian Britannicce , 
Saxonicce, Ac. Scriptures quindccim London, 1691, fol. 

He also wrote several letters, and perhaps some other 
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Columbanus of Ireland acquired celebrity 
by his Rule for Monks, some poems, and 
uncommon zeal for the erection of monas- 
teries . 1 Isidorus of Seville (Hispalensis), 
composed various grammatical, theological, 
and historical works ; but they evince his 
deficiency in judgment . 8 The list of Latin 
authors in this century may well be closed 
by two very learned men — the illustrious 
Boethius, a philosopher, orator, poet, and 
theologian, who was second to no one of his 
age for elegance and acuteness of genius ; 3 

pieces, of which only extracts remain. 8ee Cave, Hist. 
Liter, tom. i. p. 238, &c. [An excellent edition of his 
work, De Excidio Britannia \ has been lately published 
under the care of tho English Historical Society, by 
Jos. Stevenson, Lond. 1838, 8vo, and it has been recently 
translated into English by J. A. Giles, LL.D. Lond. 
1841, 8vo. It had been translated by T. Ilabington, 
and published in London so early as 1633.*— JL 

i For a notice of Columbanus see above, p. 224, 
note 3. — Mur. 

* Isidorus Iiispalensis, or junior, was tho son of 
Severian, prafect of Carthagcna in Spain, and brother 
of Fulgentius, bishop of Carthagena, and of Leander, 
whom he succeeded a.d. 595, as bishop of Seville. Ho 
presidod in the council of Seville in 619, and in that of 
Toledo A.n. 633, and died a.d. 636. lie was a volumi- 
nous writer, and has left us works on history, biography, 
grammar, and natural history, commentaries on books 
of Scripture, treatises on moral subjects and epistles. 
To him is falsely ascribed a collection of councils and 
decretals. His works were host published, Faris, 1601, 
fol. and Cologne, 1617, fol.— Mur. [According to Danz, 
the best edition of his works is that by Faust. Arcvalus 
published at Romo, 1797—1803, in 7 vols. 4to. See 
Professor Ramsay's life of this very eminent father 
with a full account of his varied writings, in Smith’s 
Diet, qf Greek and Bom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 627. This is 
the latest Latin father whose biography is given in this 
dictionary; yet Gregory the Great, who died in 604, is 
omitted. See also Ha.hr, Gesch. der Romis. Liter. Suppl. 
vol. part ii. p. 455, &c ,—R. 

3 Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius, 
born of an illustrious family at Rome about a.d. 470, 
was sent in his childhood to Athens for education, 
where he spent eighteen years, and then returned to 
Rome the most learned man of the age. He was consul 
in the years 510 and 522. Soon after his return to 
Rome, he was made a patrician and admitted to the 
senate. When Theodoric king of the Goths entered 
Rome a.d. 500, Boiithtus was appointed by the senate 
to address him. The king soon after made him one of 
his council and master of his palace. Alter faithfully 
serving the king and his country for more than twenty 
years, lie was in 623 falsely accused of a treasonable 
correspondence, condemned on suborned testimony, 
and sent to Pavia, where he was kept in close confine- 
ment a year or more, and then privately put to death 
by order of the king. He was a voluminous writer. 
Besides more than forty books of translations and 
commentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry, and Cicero, he 
wrote on arithmetic, music, geometry, and several 
tracts against the Eutycliians, Nestorlans, and other 
errorists. But his most famous work was De Conso- 
lations Phihsophui v written while in prison at Pavia. 
This was translated into Saxon by Alfred tho Great 
(printed Oxford, 1698); and into English by Chaucer, 
and by Queen Elizabeth. It was composed partly in 
verse and partly in prose, and has the form of a dialogue 
between Boethius himself and Philosophy personified, 
who endeavours to console him with considerations, 
derived not from Christianity, but from the doctrines 
of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle. The works of Boethius 
were pubF ihed with notes, Basil, 1570, fol. 8ec Cave, 
Hist. Liter, tom. I. p. 495, &c. and Brucker, Hist.Crit. 
r/nlos. tom. iii. Gervaiso, Hutotre de Boece , Paris, 
1715, 2 vols. 8vo; and Schrbcckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 

Pages 99-1 21.— Mur. [ See also Bahr, Gesch . der 
Rdnits, Liter, sec. 319, and Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 423; 
Le Clerc, Vie de Boece atec la critique de set outrages, in 
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and M. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, who 
was indeed inferior in many respects to 
the former, yet no contemptible author . 4 
Both have left us various productions of 
their pens.* 

the Biblio. Chome, v. xvi. p. 194, and J. H. Andrea?, De 
Boelhio sped a Urn de ejus Consol. Philos, llild. 1759, 4to. 
There havo been numerous English translations of his 
Consolation qf Philosophy , for instance, by Viscount 
Preston, 1712; by P. Ridpath, 1795, and others. Tho I 
question whether he was a member of tho Christian 
church is discussed in his life in Smith’s Diet, qf Greek 
and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 495. — B. 

4 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclcs. de M. dn 
Pin , tome.i. p. 211, &c. [ Senator was part of tho 

name not the title of Cassiodorus. This eminent states- 
man and monk was born of honourable parents at 
Squillaco in the kingdom of Naples, probably before 
a.d. 470. Odoacer in 491 mado him Comes rerum 
jrrimtarum [and afterwards comes] satrarum Uirgi- 
tionum. Two years after, Theodoric became master of 
Italy, and made him his private secretary, and subse- 
quently governor of Calabria; but soon recalled him 
to court, and made him successively qiuestor of the 
palace, master of the officers, consul, and pratorian 
prefect. The death of Theodoric in 526 did not deprivo 
Cassiodorus of his high rank; t ut in 539, being now 
about seventy years old, ho retired to a monastery 
founded by himself near his native town in Calabria, 
where ho lived more than twenty years in honourable 
retirement devoted to literaturo and religion. His 
works aro voluminous; viz. Epistohe (his official letters); 
Ilistoria Eceles. Tripartita (an abridgment from tho 
Latin translations of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, 
by Epiphanius Seholasticus); Chronicon al> Adamo 
usque ad annum 519; Computus Paschalis; De Rebus 
gestis Gothorum (which we have, as abridged by Jor- 
nandes, the original is supposed still to exist in MS.); 
Expositio in Psalmos Davidis; Institutio ad divinas 
lectiones; De Orthographia ; De Septem Discipline (on 
the seven liberal arts, viz. tho trivium, or grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; and the quadriviurn, or arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy); De Anima; DeOra - 
tione et octo partibus Orationis; short Comments on 
the Acts, the Epistles, and Revelation (published sepa- 
rately by bishop Chandler, Lond. 1722, 8vo). Most of 
the other works are in the Bibliuth. Patr. torn. xi. and 
all of them were well edited by the Benedictines in two 
vols. fol. Rouen, 1679. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tome. i. 
p. 501, and Schroeclih, Kirchengesch. vol. xvi. p. 
128—154. — Mur. [See his life by Prof, ltumsay in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Bom. Biog. vol. i. p. 623 ; 
and on his religious writings, see Biihr, Gesch. d, r 
Bomix. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 418. — B. 

6 Tho following are tho Latin writers omitted by 
Mosheim : — 

Paschasius, deacon of the church of Rome, who took 
sides with Laurentius in his contest for the pontificate 
in 498, and died in 512. He has left us an epistle to 
Eugyppius, and on the Holy Spirit against Maccdonius, 
which are in the eighth vol. of tho Biblioth. Patr. 

Laurentius, bishop of Novara in the north of Italy, 
flourished about a.d. 507. Two of his homilies on 
penitence and alms are in tho BihliotUt Patr. tom. ix. 

Epiphanius Seholasticus, an Italian, who flourished 
about a.d. 510. He translated the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ries of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, into Latin 
that Cassiodorus might thence make out his Hi t. Ec- 
clcs. Tripartita. The original translations are lost. 

Eugyppius, abbot of a monastery near Naples atniut 
a.d. 51 1 . Ho wrote the life of St. Severinus, the apostle 
of Noricum, published by Surius. 

Hormisdas; Roman pontiff', a.d. 514—523, who made 
peace after a long contest between the oriental ami 
western churches. He has left us eighty epistles and 
some decretals, in the Concilia, tom. iv, 

Orentius or Orientius, bishop of EHberis in Spain 
a.d. 516. He wrote Conanonit or ium Jidelibux, in heroic 
verse, in two books. The first book is in the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. vii. and both, with other short poems, in 
Martene, Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. v. Paris, 1717. 

Peter^a deacon, who vigorously aided the deputation of 
oriental monks at Rome a.d. 520, and wrote De Jncar- 
ruitione et Gratia D.N. Jesu Christi, extant among the 
works of Fulgentius, and in Biblioth. Patr. torn. ix. 
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CHAPTER III. 

III8TORY OF THEOLOGY. 

1. The barriers of the primitive simpli- 
, city and truth being once violated, the 
state of theology waxed worse and worse, j 
and the amount of the impure and supcr- 

Felix IV. Roman pontiff a.d. 526—530. Three 
Epistles in the Concilia, torn. iv. aro ascribed to him, 
but the two first are spurious. 

Justinian I. emperor a.d. 527 — 565. Resides the 
Corpus Juris Ciei/is (viz. Justitulionum, lib. iv.; Pan- 
; dertarum sire Digestorum , lib. i. ; Codicis, lib. xii. a.d. 
528—535, and Noncllce, after a.d. 535) he issued six 
Decrees and Epistles relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
which are in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Nicetius, of Gallic extract, a monk, abbot, and arch- 
bishop of Treves, a.d. 527 — 568. lie was distinguished 
for piety and the confidence reposed in him. Two of 
his tracts, De Vigiliis Servorum Dei, and De Bona 
1'jalmodia, were published by D'Achery, Spicilegium, 
tom. iii. (ed. nona , tom. i. p. 221, 223); and two of 
his letters (to tho emperor Justinian and to queon 
Chlosuinda) aro in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Justus, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, Spain, flourished 
a. n. 529 and died about a.d. 540. His Commentary / on 
the Canticles is in the Bihlioth. Pate. tom. ix. Two 
epistles of his are also ext int. 

lloniface II. Roman pontiff a.d. 530—532, has left us 
two Epistles in tho Concilia, tom. iv. 

Cogitosus, an Irish monk, grandson of St. Brigid and 
supposed to have lived about a.d. 530. He wrote Vtta 
Sanctce Brighter, which is published by Canisius, Surius, 
and Bollandus. 

Montanus, archbishop of Toledo in Spain during nine 
years, about a n. 531. He has left us two Epistles, ex- 
tant in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

John II. Roman pontiff a.d. 532—535. At the 
request of Justinian ho solemnly sanctioned tho ortho- 
doxy of the expression— One of the Trinity suffered 
crucifixion. One spurious and five genuine kpistta of 
his lire in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

Marcellinus, Comes of Illyricum, flourished a n. 531. 
His Chronicon (from the year 379 where Jerome’s 
closes to the year 534) has been often published, and is 
in tho Bihlioth. Patr. tom. ix. 

Agapetus, Roman pontiff a.d. 535, 536. Seven of his 
epistles (one of them spurious) are in the Concilia , 
tom. iv. and one in tom. v. 

Vigilius, Roman pontiff a.d. 537—555. lie obtained 
liis see by Intrigue and duplicity ; conspired against his 
predecessor whom he brought to tho grave; and when 
confirmed in his see showocl himself supremely ambi- 
tious, and ready to sacrifice consistency, conscience, the 
truth itself, to promote his own selfish designs. lie 
Issued the most solemn declarations both for and against 
the three chapters. In 547 Justinian called him to 
Constantinople where ho detained him seven years, and 
compelled him to condemn the three chapters, and 
himself also for having repeatedly defended them. We 
have eighteen Epistles and several of his contradictory 
Decretals in till Concilia, tom. v. 

Gordianus, a monk of Messina, carried off by the 
Saracens in the year 539, when thoy burned and plun- 
dered that monastery. Gordian escaped from the 
Saracens and returned to Sicily, where he wrote the 
Life of Placidus, the Benedictine abbot of Messina, 
who with many others was slain in the capture of that 
monastery. It is extant in Surius, and in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctor. tom. i. 

Victor, bishop of Capua about a.d. 545. lie trans- 
lated into Latin Ammonius's Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, falsely ascribed to Tatian, and extant in the 
Bihlioth. Patr. tom. iii. p. 265. 

Cyprianus, a Gaul, and pupil of Cses&rius of Arles. 
Ho flourished a.d. 546, and wrote the first book of the 
life and achievements of Ccesarius. Both books are in 
Surius, and in Mabillon, Acid Sanctor. tom. i. 

Mutlanus Scholasticus flourished a.d. 550. At the 
suggestion of Cassiodorus he translated thirty-four 
Homilies of Chrysostom on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
into Latin ; printed at Cologne, 1530. 


stitious additions to the religion of Christ 
is almost indescribable. The controver- 
sialists of the East continued to darken tho 
great doctrines of revelation, by the most 
subtle distinctions and with the jargon of 
their philosophy. Those who instructed 
the people made it their sole care to imbue 
them more and more with ignorance, su- 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, ami 

Rusticus, a deacon at Rome who accompanied Pope 
Vigilius to Constantinople in -547, and showed more 
firmness than his bishop. His Dialogtis sice disputatio 
adnersus Acephalos (in whieh he inveighs against 
Vigilius), Is extant in tho Bihlioth. Patr. tom. x. 

Junilius, an African bishop who lived about a.d. 550, 
has left us De Partibus Dioince Legis in the Bihlioth. 
Patr. tom. x. p. 339. 

Jornaiules, or Jordanus, of Gothic extract, bishop of 
the Goths at Ravenna. His one book De Helms def icit 
or Historia Gothorum, from the earliest timos to a.d. 
510, is an abridgment of tho twelvo books of Cassio- 
dorus on the same subject. Ills book De Begnorum 
et Temporum successione, is transcribed from Florus. 
Both works aro extant in Muratori, Rerum Italicar. 
Seriptores , tom. 1. 1723. 

Kugypplus, an African presbyter and abbot, who 
flourished about a.d. 553. Ho compiled from the 
works of St. Augustine a collection of sentences on 
various subjects, printed, Basil. 1542. 

Victor, bishop of Tunis in Africa, a resolute defender 
of the three chapters in prisons and banishments, from 
a.d. 555 —565. He wrote a Chronicon, from the creation 
to a.d. 566, but the last hundred and twenty-two years 
of it are all that remain ; published by Scaliger with 
tho Chronicon of Eusebius. 

Germanus (St. Germain), born at Autun, France, 
a.d 496; deacon, 533; presbyter, 53G ; and bishop of 
Paris, 555—576. An epistle of his to queen Brunechihl, 
written a.d. 573, is in the Concilia, tom. v. His life, 
written by Venantius Fortunatus, is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 1. p. 222, &c. 

Pelagius I. Roman pontiff’ a.d. 555 559. He was 
papal legato at Constantinople, a.d. 535 — 515, and a 
strenuous opposer of the throe chapters. Sixteen of 
his Epistles are in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Martin, a monk born in Pannonia. He travelled in 
Palestine, preached and became an abbot in Spain, and 
finally bishop of Braga in Portugal a.d. 563—583. He 
lias left us Cullectio Canonum (extant In tho Concilia, 
tom. v.; and in Justell's Bihlioth. Juris Canon, tom. i.) 
Sententue Patmm JEgy/ptiorum (in ltoswiyd, De Vitis 
Patr.) and Formula llonestce Vitte , extant In the Bib- 
Both. Pair. tom. x. p. 282. 

Pelagius II. Roman pontiff a.d. 579 — 590. He had 
much contention with the western bishops who de- 
fended tho three chapters; and after a.d. 589 with 
John, bishop of Constantinople, who assumed tho title 
of universal bishop. Ten of his Epistles and six De- 
crees, are extant in tho Concilia , torn. v. 

Marius, bishop of Avenchesin Switzerland for twenty 
years, flourished a.d. 581. He has left us a Chronicon 
continuing that of Prosper from 455 to 581. 

Licinianus, bisHop of Carthagena in Spain, a.d. 584. 
He has left us three Epistles, in De Aguirre, Collect. 
Max. Concil. Hispan. tom. ii. 

John, a Spanish Goth, educated at Constantinople, 
returned to Spain a.d. 584, became an abbot, was per- 
secuted by Leuvigild the Arian king, and died early in 
the seventh century. He has left a Chronicon from 
a.d. 565 to 590. 

Leandcr, archbishop of Seville (Hispalensis) in Spain, 
flourished a.d. 583 and died 595. He was a monk, an 
ambassador to Constantinople, and a principal meant 
of the conversion of the Arian Goths of Spain to the 
Catholic faith. A monastic Rule is all we have of him, 
unless he was author of the Missa Mozarabum. 

Dynamius, collector of the revenues of the Romish 
church in Gaul. He flourished a.d. 593, and wrote the 
life of St. Maximus, bishop of Reiz, and the life of St. 
Marius, abbot of Bobbio. 

Eutropius, a monk and bishop of Valencia in Spain, 
flourished a.d. 599. One of his Epistles is preserved 
by Holstenius, Codex Regular. Paris, 16G3. — Mur. 
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admiration of empty ceremonies, and to 
divest them of all sense and knowledge of 
true piety. Nor was this strange, for the 
blind — that is, persons for the most part 
grossly ignorant and stupid — were the 
leaders of the blind. 

2. Whoever wishes to g.ain more dis- 
tinct information on this subject need only 
read what occurs, among other works, in 
the epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Great, respecting the worshipping of 
images and departed saints, the fire which 
purines souls after death, the efficacy of 
good works, that is, human prescriptions 
and devices for attaining salvation, the 
power of relics to remove defects both of 
soul and body, and other things of the like 
character. A man of sense cannot help 
smiling at the generosity of the good Gre- 
gory in distributing his relics ; but lie must 
feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who 
could be persuaded that oil taken from 
lamps burning at the sepulchres of the 
martyrs possessed uncommon virtues and 
efficacy, and imparted both holiness and 
security to its possessors. 1 

3. To give directions for expounding the 
holy scriptures was the object of Junilius 
in his two books On the parts of the divine 
law. 9 The treatise consists of a few ques- 
tions, neither scientifically arranged nor ju- 
diciously considered, for the author lacked 
the learning necessary for his undertaking. 
Cassiodorus likewise laid down some rules 
for interpretation in his two books On the 
divine laws , Among the Syrians, Philoxenus 
translated the books of the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms of David into Syriac. 3 
The number of interpreters was consider- 
able. Among the Greeks, the best were 
Procopius of Gaza, rather a pleasing expo- 
sitor, 4 Severus of Antioch, Julianus, and 
some others. Among the Latins, the more 
prominent were Gregory the Great, Cassio- 
dorus, 6 Primasius,® Isidorus of Seville, 7 
Bellator, 8 and a few others. 

l See the List qf sacred oils which Gregory the Great 
sent to queen Theodellnda, in Ruinart, Acta Martyr. 
Sincera et Selecta , p. 610 (and in Muratori, Anccduta 
Latina , tom. ii. p. 194. — Schl. 

8 See Simon, Critique de la Iiiblioth. de M. Du Pin , 
tomei.p. 820. 

3 Asseman, JBiblioth. Orient. Vatican . tom. ii. p. 83. 

4 8ee Simon, Lettres choisiet. tome iv. p. 120, of the 
new edition. 

6 On the character of Gregory and Cassiodorus as 
biblical expositors, see Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics, 
p. 157, &c. -K. 

« Simon, Hist. Crit . des principal* * Comment a tears 
du Noo. Test. chap. xxiv. p. 337, and Critique de la 
Biblio. de M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 226. 

7 Simon*, Critique de la Biblio. de M. Du Pin, tomo 
i. p. 259. 

8 Bellator wag a presbyter, a friend of Cassiodorus, 
and flourished a.d. 550. He wrote numerous Commen- 
ts rio*— via. on Esther, Toblt, Judith, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and the Maccabees ; all of which are now 
lost.— Mur. 


4. All these expositors a few only ex- 
cepted (and particularly the Nestorians in 
the East, who, following the example of 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, searched for the 
true sense and meaning of the words) are 
scarcely worthy of the name of interpreters. 
They may be divided into two classes. 
Some merely collected the opinions and in- 
terpretations of the earlier doctors in works 
which were afterwards called Cat cure (or 
Chains) by the Latins. » Such is the Catena 
of Olympiodorus on Job, that of Victor of 
Capua on the four Gospels, and the Com- 
mentary of Pritnasius on the Epistle to the 
Homans, compiled from Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and others. Nor is Procopius 
of Gaza to be wholly excluded from this 
class, although he sometimes followed his 
own judgment. The others follow the 
footsteps of Qpgen, and neglecting wholly 
the literal meaning, run after allegories and 
moral precepts, deducing whatever they 
wish or desire from the sacred books by the 
aid of an unbridled imagination. Of this 
class is Anastasias Sinaita, whose Anago - 
gical Contemplations on the Hexaemeron 
expose the ignorance and credulity of the 
author; likewise Gregory the Great, whose 
Morals on Job were formerly extolled un- 
deservedly ; with Isidorus of Seville, in his 
Book of Allegories on Scripture ; and Pri- 
inasius, in his Mystic Exposition of the 
Apocalypse ; and many others. 

5 . An accurate knowledge of religious 
doctrines, and a simple and lucid exposition 
of them, no one will expect from the teachers 
of these times. Most of them reasoned ns 
blind men do about colours, and thought 
they acquitted themselves nobly when they 
had presented their readers with crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed their 
opponents with mere words. Yet among 
the writers of t his age may be clearly traced 
some germs and indications of that three- 
fold manner of treating theology which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the 
Latins; for some collected together' sen- 
tences from the ancient doctors and coun- 
cils, backed by citations from the Scriptures. 
Such among the Latins was Isidore of Se- 
ville, whose three Boohs of Sentences are 
still extant ; and among the Greeks, Leon- 
tius of Cyprus, whose Loci Communes (or 
Common-place book), compiled from the 
works of the ancients have been commended. 
From these originated that species of theo- 
logy which the Latins afterwards called 
Positive Theology. Othftrs attempted to 
unfold the nature of religious doctrines bv 


9 See Le Moyne, Prolegom. ad J’aria Sacra, p. 63., 
&c. and Fabricius, Biblioth. Urceca , lib. v. cap. xvii. of 
vol. vii. p. 727, Sec. 
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reasoning, which was the method generally 
adopted by those who disputed against the 
Nestorians, Eutychians, and Pelagians. 
These may be fitly called Scholastics. 
Others again, who believed that all divine 
truth must be learned by internal feeling 
and by contemplation, assumed tl? j name of 
Mystics. Th is threefold method . f treating 
religions subjects has continued down to the 
present day. A proper and complete sys- 
tem of theology no one of this age produced, 
but various portions of it weye occasionally 
illustrated. 

C. To explain and inculcate piety and 
Christian duty, some gave precepts while 
others employed examples. Those who 
furnished precepts for a pious life endea- 
voured to form the Christian character, 
either of persons engaged in the business of 
active life, or of those morcqterfect Chris- 
tians who retire from the contagious in- 
fluence of the world, A Christian life in 
the former case they represented as consist- 
ing in certain external virtues and badges 
of piety, as appears from the Homilies and 
Exhortations of Caesarius, the Monitory 
Chapters of Agapetus, and especially from 
the Summary of a Virtuous Life by Martin 
of Braga. 1 In the latter case, they aimed to 
withdraw the soul by contemplation from the 
intercourse and contagion of the body, and 
therefore advised to macerate the body 
by watching, fasting, constant prayer, and 
singing of hymns; as is manifest from Ful- 
gentius on Fasting , Nicetius on the Vigils 
of the servants of God , and on the Advan- 
tages of Psalmody. The Greeks followed 
for the most part as their leader in these 
matters, Dionysius denominated the Areo- 
pagite, on whom John of Scythopolis during 
this century published annotations. How 
exceedingly defective all these views were, 
is. visible to every one who is acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures. 

7- To inculcate piety by examples was 
the aim of all those who wrote Lives of the 
Saints . The number of these writers, both 
among the Greeks and the Latins, was very 
considerable. Ennodius, Eugyppius, Cyril 
of Scythopolis, Dionysius Exiguus, Cogi- 
I tosus, and others, are well known. Nearly 
I all these entertain their readers with mar- 
| vcilous and silly fables, and propose for 
I imitation none but delirious persons or those 
| of perverted minds, who did violence to na- 
j ture and adopted austere and fantastic rules 
of life. To enduare hunger and thirst with- 
out repining, to go naked about the coun- 
try like madmen, to immure themselves in 


1 See Acta Sanctor. Martii, ill p. 86, «fcc. [and biblioth. 

Patr. tom. x. p. 38 '2.— Mur. 
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a narrow place, to expect to behold with 
their eyes closed an indescribable divine 
1 ight 2 — this was accounted holy and glorious. 
The less any one resembled a man of a ra- 
tional and sane mind, the more confidently 
might he hope to obtain an honoured place 
among the heroes and demi-gods ol the 
church. 

8. In efforts to settle theological contro- 
versies, many were diligent but none was 
successful. Scarcely an individual can be 
named who contended against the Euty- 
chians, Nestorians, or Pelagians, with fair- 
ness, sobriety, and decorum. Frimasius 
and Philoponus treated of all the heresies, 
but time has swept away their works. A 
book of Leontius on the sects is extant, but 
it deserves little praise. Against the Jews, 
Isidore of Seville and Leontius of Neapolis 
engaged in controversy, with what dexterity 
may easily be conjectured by those who re- 
flect on the circumstances of the age. It 
will be better therefore to proceed to a brief 
account of the controversies themselves 
which disturbed the church in this century* 
than to treat in detail of these miserable 
disputants. 

9. Although Origen lay under condem- 
nation by many public sentences and de- 
crees, yet the attachment of many to him, 
especially among the monks, scorned all 
limitation. In the West, one Bellator 
translated various books of Origen into 
Latin. 3 In the East, particularly in Syria 
and Palestine which were the principal 
seats of Origenism, the monks were exceed- 
ingly zealous, and they had the approbation 
of certain bishops, especially of Theodorus 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in defending the 
correctness and authority of Origon’s sen- 
timents. 4 The subject was brought be- 
fore the emperor Justinian, and he issued a 
long and full edict addressed to Mennas, 
the bishop of Constantinople, in which he 
strongly condemned Origen and his opi- 
nions, and forbade them to be taught. 6 
The contest about the three chapters com- 
menced soon after, and Origenism not only 
revived in Palestine but spread and gathered 
strength. These commotions were brought 


2 Mosheim might have added — to live In the most 
disgusting filth— as another characteristic mark of 
ascetic perfection.-— R. 

3 This is founded on a conjecture of Huet ( Orige- 
niana, p. 252), who ascribes the Latin translation of 
Origen’s Homilies on Matthew, in particular, to this 
Bellator.— Svhl. 

< See Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Saba / in Cotelier, 
Monumenta Ecclex. Graca, p. 370, &c. and Noris, 
Ditt. de St/nodo Quinta, cap. i. ii. in his Opp. tom. i. 
p. 554. 

5 This decree is extant in Harduin, Concilia , tom. 
ill. p. 243, fee. [It was first published by Baronins, 
Annal. Keel, ad ann. 538, and thence passed into all 
the collections of councils.— Mur. 
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to a termination by the fifth [general] 
council at Constantinople, assembled by 
Justinian in the year 553, when Origen and 
his adherents were again condemned. 1 

I See the decree of the council, in Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. iii. p. 283, &c. Sec also Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. iv. cap. 38, and on this whole subject see Basnage, 
Hist, do l* Eniise, tome i. liv. x. chap. vi. p. 517, See . ; 
Huct, Oriiioniana , lib. ii. p. 224 ; Doucin, l)us. sub- 
joined to his Hist. Oriiioniana, p. 35, Sec. [Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. xviii. p. 40—58, but especially 
Walch, Hist, dor Kotzcr. vol. vii. p. G18— 7C0. This 
contest respecting Origen commenced among the Pa- 
lestine monks about the year 520. One Nonrnis, with 
three other monks belonging to the new Laura (or 
cluster of cells) were discovered to hold and to be pro- 
pagating the opinions of Origen. Sabas, abbot of the 
old Laura and supervisor of all the Palestine monks, 
opposed the schismatics. They were rejected from the 
Laura, but were restored again, and in spite of opposi- 
tion and persecution they brought over many in both 
Lauras to their views. The commotion became vio- 
lent, and expulsions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. 

‘ Still it was only a contest among a few monks living in 
two littla societies or neighbourhoods in Palestine. 
Justinian's decree addressed to Mcnnas was probably 
issued about the year 540, and it has been supposed that 
the council of Constantinople, which anathematized 
fifteen errors of Origen, was an accidental council held 
about the year 541, and not the general council held in 
553. However that may be, the death of Nonnus in the 
year 54G caused the Origenist party among the monks 
to become divided, and to fall into a declining state. 
The fullest enumeration of errors held by the Origen- 
ists which has come down to us, is that of the fifteen 
anathemas by the council of Constantinople. Yet 
Justinian's decree or letter to Mcnnas is nearly as full ; 
and it is more precise and lucid, as well as better sub- 
stantiated by references to the works of Origen. In 
this decree after a concise introduction the emperor 
proceeds like a theologian, through ten folio pages, to 
•enumerate and confute the errors of Origen. 11c then 
directs the patriarch Mennas to assemble what bishops 
and abbots could be found at Constantinople, and con- 
demn the subjoined list of Origenian errors, their doings 
to be afterwards transmitted to all bishops and abbots 
for their confirmation ; so that after this general con- 
sent shall bo obtained, no bishop or abbot may be 
ordained without his condemnation of Origenism as 
well as the other heresies. The list of errors to be 
condemned is then subjoined as follows:— 1. If any 
one says or believes that human souls pre-existed, i.e. 
were once mere spirits and holy; that having become 
weary of divine contemplation they were brought into 
a worse condition ; and that because they aTrov/zv^etcrav, 
i.e. cooled down as to the love of God, they were there- 
fore called in Greek \j/vx<is, that is, souls, and were sent 
down to inhabit bodies as a punishment ; let him be 
anathema. 2. If any one says or believes that the soul 
of our Lord pre-existed, and that it was united to God 
the Word before his incarnation and birth of the Vir- 
gin; let him, Sec. 3. If any one says or believes that 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ was first formed in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin as thoso of other men 
are, and that afterwards God the Word and the pre- 
existent soul became united with it: lot him, &c. 4. If 
any one says or believes that God the Word was made 
like to all the celestial Orders, that to the Cherubim 
lie was made a Cherub and to the Seraphim a Seraph, 
and to all the celestial Virtues one like them ; let him, 
Si c. ft. If any one says or believes that in the resur- 
rection the bodies of men will be raised orbicular, and 
does not confess that wc shall be resuscitated erect ; let 
him, &c. G. If any one says or believes that heaven, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the waters above the 
heavens, are animated and are a sort of material Vir- 
tues*. let him, &c. 7. If any one says or believes 

that Christ the Lord is to be crucified in the future 
world for the devils, as he was in this for men ; let 
him, &c. 8. If any one says or believes that the power 
of God is limited, and that he created all things he 
could comprehend ; let him, Sec. 9. If any one says 
or believes that the punishment of devils and wicked men 
will be temporary and will have an end, or that there 
will be a recovery and restoration of devils and wicked 
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10. This controversy produced another 
which was much more lasting and vio- 
lent, althbugh the subject of it was far 
less important. The emperor Justinian 
burned with zeal to extirpate the more 
strenuous Monophysites who were called 
Accphali. On this subject he took counsel 
with Theodorus of Caesarea, who was a 
friend to Origenism and also a Monophy- 
site; and he, to procure tranquillity to the 
Origenists by stirring a new controversy, 
and to fix some stigma upon the council of 
Chaleedon and inflict an incurable wound 
on the Nestorians, persuaded the emperor 
to believe that the Accphali would return 
to the church, provided the Acts of the 
council of Chaleedon were purged of* (hose 
three passages or three Chapters, in which 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Thcodorct bishop 
of Cyrus, and I has of Kdessa, were ac- 
quitted of error; and provided that certain 
writings of these men favourable to the 
Nestorian errors were condemned. The 
emperor believed this, and in the year 544 
ordered those three chapters to be ex- 
punged, but without prejudice to the 
authority of the council of Chaleedon ' l 


men ; let him, <fc e. 10. Awl Anathema to Origen who 
is called Adanmntins, together with bis nefarious, exe- 
crable, ami abominable doctrine, and to every one who 
believes it or in any manner presumes at all to defund 
it ut any time; in Chiist Jesus our Lord, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. -Mur. 

8 This decree is extant in Harduin, Concilia , tom 
ili. p. 287, <fcc. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 
xxxviii. [It Is called Justinian's Creed, und professes 
to define the Catholic faith as established by the first 
four general councils— those of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chaleedon, and to condemn the opposite 
errors. Mosheim’s description of tho three Chapters 
would lead us to suppose that certain chapters, section!*, 
or paragraphs, In the Acts of the council of Chalee- 
don, were the three things condemned by Justinian. 
But this was not the fact. Ills decree does not avow- 
edly condemn anything contained in the Acts of that 
council; nor does it uso the phrase three Chaptets. 
The phrase was afterwards brought into use, ana de- 
noted three subjects (capitals, which were 

condemned by the decree of Justinian: -viz. 1. The 
persons and writings of Theodorus, bishop of Mop- 
suestia, whom the decree pronounced a heretic' and a 
Nestorian; 2. The writings of Thoodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, not universally but only so far as they favoured 
Nestorianism, or opposed Cyril of Alexandria and bis 
twelve anathemas; and 3. An Epistle said to have been 
written by Ibas, bishop of Edessa, to one Maris a Per- 
sian, which censured Cyril and the first council of 
Ephesus and favoured the cause of Nestorius. The 
council of Chaleedon had passed no decree respecting 
Theodorus; and it had left all the three bishops in 
good standing, though the Epistle of Ibas and some of 
tho writings of Theodoret received censure. Hence 
Justinian’s decree did not openly and avowedly contra- 
vene the decisions at Chaleedon; though virtually and 
in effect it did so. To understand the contest about 
the three Chapters, it should be remembered that 
the Nestorians who separated the two natures of Christ 
too much, and the Eutychlans or Monophysites who 
commingled them too much were the two extremes; 
between which the orthodox took tlioir stand condemn- 
ing both. But the orthodox themselves did rot all 
think alike. Some In their zeal against tho Nestorians 
came near to the Monophyslto ground, and these of 
course felt willing to condemn the three Chapters, 
others zealous only against the Monophysites were not 
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But this edict met with opposition from the 
bishops of the West and of Africa; and 
especially from Yigilius the Roman pontiff, 
who maintained that great injury was done 
by it both to the council of Chalccdon, and 
to deceased worthies now in heaven. 1 
Justinian summoned Vigiiius to Constanti- 
nople and compelled him to condemn the 
three Chapters. But the African and 
Illyrian bishops on the other hand, com- 
pelled Yigilius to revoke that condemna- 
tion. For none of them would own him 
for a bishop and a brother until he had 
approved those three chapters. Justinian 
again condemned the three chapters by a 
new edict in the year 551. 

1 1 . After various contentions, it was 
thought best to refer the controversy to the 
decision of a general council. Justinian 
therefore in the year 553, assembled at 
Constantinople what is called the fifth 
general council. In this council the opi- 
nions of Origen 2 as well as the three Chal- 
ccdonian Chapters, according to the wishes 
of the emperor, were declared pernicious 
to the church; yet it was a decision of the 
Eastern bishops, for very few from the 
West were present. Yigilius then at Con- 
stantinople would not assent to the decrees 
of this council. lie was therefore treated 
indignantly by the emperor and sent into 

far from being Ncstorians, and these of course defended 
the three Chapters ; for Theodoras, Theodoret, and Ibas 
had been leading men of this very character. Hence 
the interest shown by the oriental bishops in this con- 
troversy. Hut in the West, where tho Nestorian and 
Kutycldan contests had been less severe, and where the 
persons and writings of Theodoras, Ihas, and Theodo- 
ret were little known, the three Chapters were felt to 
be of little consequence, except as the condemning them 
seemed to impair the authority of tho decrees of Chal- 
cedon and to asperse characters once held venerable in 
the church. It was doubtless a most rash thing in 
Justinian to condemn the three Chapters. Hut having 
done it ho resolved to persevere in it. The church was 
agitated long and soverely ; and at length this precipi- 
tate act of the emperor, being sanctioned by the requi- 
site authority, had the effect of shaping the creed of the 
Catholic church from that day to this. Nee Wulc.h, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. viii. p. 3 —4(58, but especially p. 407, 
ike. -Mur. 

1 Noris, De Synodo Quinta , cap. x. &c Opp. tom. i. 
p. 579; Basil age, Hist, de 1' Eglise, tome i. liv. x. chap. vi. 
p. 520, &c. 

* According to the acts of this council as they have 
come down to us, Origen was no otherwise condemned 
l>y it than by having his name inserted in the list of 
heretics, collectively anathematized in tho eleventh ana- 
thema. The celebrated fifteen anathemas of as many 
Oilgenian errors, said to have been decreed by this 
council, are found in no copy of its acts, nor are they 
mentioned by any ancient writer. Peter Lambecius 
first discovered them in the imperial library at Vienna 
in an old MS. of Photlus* Syntagma Canonum , bearing 
the superscription, *• Canons of the one hundred and 
rixty-five holy fathers of the fifth holy council at Con- 
stantinople,” and published them with a Latin transla- 
tion, whence Baluze first introduced them into the 
Collections of Councils; but Cave, Walch, Valeslus, 
and others suppose they were framed In a council at 
Constantinople about a d. 641. See note 1, p. 232 
above; Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 558; Walch, Hist der 
Ketzer . vol. vll. p. G44— 701; Valesius, note on Eva- 
trlus, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap 88.— Mur. 


banishment ; nor was lie allowed to return 
till he acceded to the decrees of this fifth 
council. 3 Pelagius, his successor, and the 
subsequent Roman pontiffs in like manner 
received those decrees. But neither their 
authority nor that of the emperors, could 
prevail with the western bishops to follow 
their example. For many of them on this 
account seceded from communion with the 
Roman pontiff; nor could this great wound 
be healed except by length of time. 4 

12. Another considerable controversy 
broke out among the Greeks in the year 
519; namely, whether it could properly be 
said that one of the Trinity was crucified. 
Many adopted this language in order to 
press harder upon the Ncstorians, who 
separated the natures of Christ too much. 
Among these were the Scythian monks at 
Constantinople, who were the principal 
movers of this controversy. But others 
regarded this language as allied to the error 
of the Theopaschites or Eutychians, and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Ilormis- 
das, bishop of Rome, when consulted by 
the Scythian monks, coincided ; and great 
and pernicious altercations ensued. After- 
wards the fifth council and John II. a suc- 
cessor of Ilormisdas, by approving of this 
language, restored peace to the church. 8 

3 See Peter do Murca, Dus. da Dacrrto Vi^ilii pro 
Con/irmalione Synodi Quintee , among the Dux. sub- 
joined to his work, De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, 
p. 207, &c. [and Bower's Lives qf the Popes (Vigiiius), 
vol. ii. p. 382 — 413 Mur. 

< See, in preference to all others, Noris, De Synodo 
Quinta ( Kcumenicu ), yet Noris is not free from par- 
tiality ; also Lupus, notes on the fifth council, among 
his Adnotat. ad Concilia. 

♦ r > See Noris, Hidoria Controversial de uno ex Trinitate 
passo ; Opp. tom. iii. p. 771. The ancient writers who 
mention this controversy call the monks with whom it 
originated Scythians; but La Croze, Thesaur. Epis ■- 
tolar, tom. iii. p. 189, conjectures that they were Scetic 
monks from Egypt and not Scythians. This conjec- 
ture has somo probability. Hut Walch, Hist, der ket- 
zer. vol. vii. p. 29(5, 297, says of this conjecture— “ It is 
not only improbable, but is certainly false.” And 
tho documents relative to the controversy (of which he 
had there just closed the recital) do appear, as Walch 
affirms, “ adequate to prove that these men wero really 
from Scythia.” Together with the two modes of ex- 
pression relatlvo to the Trinity which they advocated, 
these monks were strenuous opposers of Pclagianism. 
Having had disagreement with some bishops of their 
province, particularly with Paternus, bishop of Tomis, 
a deputation of them went to Constantinople with their 
complaint. Among these deputies, John Maxentius, 
Leontius, and Achilles, were the principal. The em- 
peror rather favoured them, but the bishops of the East 
were not agreed. The emperor obliged the Pope's le- 
gates at the court to hear the cause ; but they were not 
disposed to decide it, at least not as the monks wished. 
A part of them now repaired to Rome, where they 
stayed more than a year. Ilormisdas disapproved their 
phraseology, but was not very ready to condemn it out- 
right. While at Rome these monks wrote to the exiled 
African bishops In Sardinia, and by taking part in their 
controversy obtained their friendship. They certainly 
had many friends, but the ancient historians have trans- 
mitted to us only some slight notices of their history. 
8ee Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vil. p. 202—318; 
Bower, Lives qf the Popes (Ilormisdas), vol. ii. p. 306 
—309 Mur. 
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Connected with this question was another ; 
whether it was proper to say Christs per- 
son was compounded, which the Scythian 
monks affirmed and others denied. 

CHAPTER IV. 

II I STORY OP RITES. 

1. In proportion as true religion and 
piety from various causes declined in this 
century, their external manifestations, that 
is, rites and ceremonies, were augmented. 
In the East, the Nestorian and Eutycliian 
contests occasioned the invention of various 
rites and forms, which might serve as marks 
to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
West Gregory the Great was wonderfully 
dexterous and ingenious in devising and re- 
commending new ceremonies. Nor will this 
appear strange to those who are aware that 
he was of the opinion that the words of the 
Holy Scriptures were images of recondite 
things; for whoever can believe this, can 
easily bring himself to inculcate all the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion by means of 

| rites and signs. Yet in one respect he is 
| to be commended, namely, that he would 
; not obtrude his ceremonies upon others — 
i perhaps it was because he could not. 

2. This multitude of ceremonies required 
interpreters. lienee a new kind of science 
arose both in the East and in the West, the 
object of which was to investigate and ex- 
plain the grounds and reasons of the sacred 

| rites. But most of those who deduce these 
[ rites from scripture and reason betray their 
folly , and exhibit rather the creations of 
their own fancy than the true causes of 
things. If they had been acquainted with 
ancient opinions and customs, and had exa- 
mined the pontifical laws of the Greeks and 
Romans, they would have taught us much 
more correctly from what sources many 
of the rites which the Christians regarded 
as sacred, were derived. 

3. The public worship of God was still 
celebrated in the vernacular language of 
each nation ; but it was everywhere ampli- 
fied by the addition of various hymns and 
other trifling things. The new mode of 
administering the Lord’s supper, magnifi- 
cently and with a splendid apparatus, or 
the Canon of the Mass as it is called, was 
an institution of Gregory the Great ; or, if 
it will be more satisfactory, he enlarged and 
altered the old Canon. But many centu- 
ries elapsed before the other Latin churches 
could be prevailed on to adopt this Romish 
form. 1 Baptism, except in cases of neces- 

I See LUienthal. De Cnnone Misses Gregoriano , 
Leyden, I740, 8vo, and the writers on Liturgies. 
[Different countries had different Missals. Not only 
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sity, was conferred only on the feast-days, 
and those also the greater festivals, or 
of the highest class.* As to the Litanies 
to the saints as they are called, 3 the various 
kinds of supplications, the stations of 
Gregory, 4 the formulas of consecration, and 
other rites invented in this century to cap- 
tivate the senses with a show of religion, 
we shall pass over them to avoid prolixity. 
This subject requires peculiar care and in- 
dustry. 

4. The temples erected in memory and 
to the honour of the saints, were immensely 
numerous both in the East and the West. 6 
There had long been bouses enough erected 
in which the people might assemble for di- 
vine worship, but this century courted the 
favour of departed saints with these edifices 
as a kind of presents ; nor did they doubt 
at all that these saints took under their im- 
mediate protection and care the provinces, 
cities, towns, and villages, in which they 
saw such residences prepared for them." 

the Fast differed from the West, but in both there were 
diversities. In (Jaul the old Liturgy continued till the 
time of Charlemagne. In Milan, the Ambrosian Li- 
turgy (so named from St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan), 
is not yet wholly abandoned. In Spain, the Mosarabio 
or ancient Spanish is still used occasionally in certain 
places, though the Roman canon was introduced par- 
tially in the 11th and more fully in the 13th and 
following centuries. In England, the ancient Britons 
bad one Liturgy, and the Anglo-Saxons received ano- 
ther from Augustine their apostle and his companions, 
and this not precisely the Roman. See Krazer, De 
Litnrgiis , sec. ii. cap. ii. — vl. Gregory the Great in- 
troduced the responsive chant, and established a school 
for church music which was in existence at Rome as 
late as the 9th century. — Mur. [On tho Liturgies of 
France, see Mabillon, De Liturgia Galticana , &c. Far. 
168ft, 4to ; on those of Spain, see Pinins, Liturgia Mo- 
zarabica , &c. Rome, 1740, fob; and on those of Bri- 
tain, see 1/ Estrange, The Alliance qf the Divine Offices, 
Lond. 1059, fol. ; and Palmer’s Origines Liturgic.ee , 0 / 
Antiq. qf the Eng. Ritual , &c. Oxf. 1839, 3d edition, 
two volumes, 8vo. — R. * 

2 Especially Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and St. John the Baptist; at least in Gaul. Sco 
Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Confessor, cap. lxix. 
Ixxvi. and Hist. Francor. lib. viii. cap. ix. — Schl. 

3 The Litanies, of which there were the larger and 
the smaller, the common and the special, were in the 
previous centuries addressed only to God; but super- 
stition now led men to address them to Mary and to 
the other saints. — Von Ein. 

4 Stations denoted in early times fasts; but after- 
wards the churches, chapels, cemeteries, or other places 
where the people assembled for worship. See Du Cange, 
Glossar. Med. et Infitn. Latinit. sub hac voce. Gre- 
gory discriminated the different times, occasions, and 
places of public worship, and framed a service for 
each. This is the principal cause of the vast multipli- 
cation of liturgical formulas in the Romish church.— 
Mur. 

& See Procopius, De Bello Gothics lib. It. and v. ; 
also De JEdijiciis Justiniani , where many churches 
erected to the Virgin Mary are mentioned.— Schl. . 

6 Thus tho Lombard queen, Theodelinda, built a 
church for John the Baptist that he might pray for her 
and her people. (Paul Diacon. Hitt. Longobard. lib. 
iv. cap. vii.) And the French king, Clothaire, built a 
splendid temple to St. Vincent, because he believed that 
saint had helped him to vanquish the Goths. ( Sieg- 
bert, Chronic.) For the same reason rich presents were 
made to the churches. Thus Childebert after conquer* 
ing Alaric gave to thechureh sixty cups, fifteen dishes; 
and twenty cases for the holy Gospels ; all of the finest 
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The number of feast-days almost equalled 
that of the churches. In particular, the 
list of festivals for the whole Christian 
church was swelled by the consecration of 
the day of the purification of the holy virgin 
Mary, so that the people might not miss their 
Lupercalia, which they were accustomed 
to celebrate in the month of February, 1 and 
by the day of our Saviour’s conception, 2 
the birth-day of St. John, 3 and some others. 

CHAPTER V. 

IIISTOIiY OF HERESIES AND SEPARATIONS 
FROM THE CHURCH. 

1. The ancient sects, though harassed 
in numberless ways, did not cease to raise 
dangerous commotions in various places. 
Among the Persians, the Maui eh mans are 
said to have become so powerful as to se- 
duce the son of Cabades the monarch ; but 
he avenged the crime by a great slaughter 
of them. They must also have been trou- 

gul.l and sot with costly gems. (Gregory of Tom's, 
Hist. Francor. lib. iii. cap. x.) — Sr hi. 

1 This was instituted in the reign of Justinian and 
fixed to the second day of February. The Greeks called 
it viravri) or vnanauTrj, meeting, because then Simeon 
and Anna met the Saviour in the temple. The Latins 
call it the feast of St. Simeon, the presentation of the 
Lord, and Candlemass because many candles were then 
lighted up, as had boon done on the Lupercalia, the 
festival of the ravishment of Proserpine, whom her 
mother Ceres searched for with candles. See Hospl- 
niun, l)e Festis Christ, p. 52, &c. and Baillet, lies des 
Saints , tome i. Febr. p. 22, &c. — Mur. 

2 This feast is generally celebrated on the 25tli of 
March, and is called by the Greeks ypepa aanaapou or 
tuayye\uTfiov, the day of the salutation or qf the annun- 
ciation, because on it the angel Gabriel announced to 
Mary that she should bring forth the Saviour. The 
Latins absurdly call it the annunciation of Mary. To 
avoid interrupting the Lent fast the Spaniards cele- 
brated it on the 1 8th of December, and the Armenians 
on the 5th of January, the other churches kept It the 
25th of March. It is mentioned in the 52d canon of 
the council in Truflo a.d. 691, as a festival then fully 
established and known, but at what time it was first 
introduced is uncertain. See Suioer, Thesaur. Eerie*. 
tom. i. p. 1234 ; and Baillet, ubi supra, tom. i. March, 
p. 315. — Mur, 

S 1 know not what induced Mosheim to place the in- 
troduction of this fea^t in this century. If the super- 
scriptions to the homilies of Maximus of Turin (who 
lived a.d. 420) are correct, this feast must have been 
common in the fifth century ; for three of these homi- 
lies are superscribed as being composed for this feast. 
Perhaps Mosheim had his eye on the twenty-first canon 
of the council held at Agde a.d. 50G (Harduin’s Conci- 
lia, tom. ii. p. 1000), whore the festival of St. John is 
mentioned among the greater feasts. Yet as it is there 
mentioned as one already known, it must have been in 
existence some years. Moreover heathenish rites were 
mixed with this feast. The feast of St. John and the 
dancing around a tree set up, were usages as well of the 
German and northern nations, as of the Romans. The 
former had their Noodfyr (on which Joh. Reiske pub- 
fished a book, Francf. IG96, 8vo), and the latter used 
about this time [the 24th of June] to keep the feast of 
Yesta, with kindling a new fire amid dances and other 
sports. — Sc hi. [Baillet ( Vies det Saints, tome ii. June, 
p. 296) proves from the sermons of Augustine that this 
festival was considered as of long standing In the church 
in the days of that father. Augustine himself has left 
us seven sermons which he preached on the festival. — 
Mur. [On these festivals, <ftc. see Bingham’s Orig. 
Cedes. Book xx. Works, vol. vii. p. 1, ,—R. 


blesome in other countries, for Herocliunna 
of Chalcedon deemed it necessary to write 
a book against them. 4 In Gaul and Africa, 
the contests between the semi-Pelagians 
and the followers of Augustine continued. 

2. The Donatists were comfortably situ- 
ated so long as the Vandals reigned in 
Africa. But they were less favoured when 
this kingdom was overturned in the year 
534. Yet they* not only kept up tlu*ir 
church, but near the close of the century or 
from the year 591, they ventured to defend 
and propagate it with more courage. These 
efforts of theirs were vigorously opposed by 
Gregory the Great, who as appears from 
his Epistles 5 endeavoured in various ways 
to depress the sect now raising its head 
again. And his measures doubtless were 
successful; for the Donatist church became 
extinct in this century ; at least nojnention 
is made of it after this time. 

3. The Arians at the commencement of 
this century were triumphant in some parts 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a few 
of the Asiatic bishops favoured them. The 
Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, many 
of the Gauls, the Suevi, the Burgundians, 
and the Spaniards, openly espoused their 
interest. The Greeks indeed who approved 
of the Nieene council, oppressed and per- 
secuted them wherever they were able; 
but the Arians returned the like treatment, 
especially in Africa and Italy. 6 Yet this 
prosperity of the Arians wholly terminated, 
when under the auspices of Justinian the 
Vandals were driven from Africa, and the 
Goths from Italy. 7 For the other Arian 
kings, Sigismond king of the Burgundians, 
Theodiimr king of the Suevi in Lusitania, 
and Reccared king of Spain, without vio- 
lence and war suffered themselves to be led 
to a renunciation of the Arian doctrine, 
and to efforts for its extirpation among 
their subjects by means of legal enactments 
and councils. Whether reason and argu- 
ments or hope and fear, had the greater 
influence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to say. 8 But this is certain, 

4 See Photfus, BiUioth. Cod. cxiv. p. 291. 

ft See his F. pistol, lib. iv. cp. 34, 35, p. 714, 716, and 
lib. vi. ep. 65, p. 841, ep. 37, p. 821, and lib. ix. ep. 53, 
p. 972, and lib. ii. ep. 48, p. Gil, Opp. tom. il. [The 
emperor Mauricius issued penal laws against them in 
the year 595. It is p. probable conjecture of Witsius 
( Hist. Donatist. cap viii. sec. 9) that the conquests of 
the Saracens in Africa In the 7th century put an end 
to the Donatist contest. — Schl. 

G Procopius, l)e Bello Vandal, fib. i cap. viii. and 
De Bello Gothico , lib. i. cap. ii. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. iv. cap. xv. &c. 

7 See Mascovius, Hist. German, tom. ii. on the sub- 
version of the Vandalic kingdom, p. 76, on that of the 
Goths, p. 9 1 . On the accession of the barbarians to the 
Nieene faith respecting God, see Acta Sanctor. tom. 
ii. Martii, p. 275, and tom. ii. Aprilis, p. 134- 

8 The latter is to me the most probable. The kings 
of these nations were very ignorant, and made war 
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the Arian sect was from this time dispersed 
and could never after recover any strength. 

4. The Nestorians, after they had ob- 
tained a fixed residence in Persia and had 
located the head of their sect at Seleucia, 
were as successful as they were industrious 
in disseminating their doctrines in the 
countries lying without the Roman empire. 
It appears from unquestionable documents 
still existing, that there were numerous 
societies in all parts of Persia, in India, 
Armenia, Arabia, Syria, and other coun- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Seleucia during this century. 1 The 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally 
well affected towards this sect, and they 
sometimes severely persecuted all Chris- 
tians resident in their dominions; 2 yet 
generally they showed a marked preference 
for the Nestorians, rather than for those 
who adhered to the council of Ephesus ; for 
they suspected the latter to be spies sent 
among them by the Greeks with whom they 
agreed as to religion. 

5. The sect ot the Monophysites was no 
less favourably situated, and it drew over 
to its side a great part of the East. In the 
first place, the emperor Anastasius [a d. 
491 — 518] was attached to the sect and to 
the dogmas of the Acephali or more rigid 
Monophysites; 3 and he did not hesitate, on 
the removal of Flavianus from the chair of 
Antioch in 513, to elevate to that see Se- 
verus a learned monk of Palestine, who 
was devoted to that sect, and from whom the 
Monophysites had the name of Severians. 4 


rather than science their trade. Among such a people 
conviction of the understanding is little to be expected. 
Arguments of expediency would have more effect. 
They were surrounded by orthodox Christians, who 
would deprive them of their territories on the ground 
that they were heretics. If therefore they would ei\joy 
peace and quietude, they must make up their minds to 
embrace the Nicene faith. Many of these conversions 
also were brought about by ladies ; for instance, the 
conversion of llermengild, a West Gothic prince, by 
his French wife Ingunda.— Schl. 

I Cosmas lndicopleustes, Topographia Christiana , 
lib. ii. p. 125, in Montfaucon, Collectio Nova Patrum 
Orcecor. of which the Preface, p. 11, &c. is worth 
reading. 

* Asseman, Hiblioth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. iil. par. i. 
p. 109, 407, 411, 441, 449, and tom. iil. par. ii. cap. v. 
sec. 2, p. lxxxiii. &c. 

3 Evagrlus, Hist. Eccles. lib. iil. cap. xxx. xliv. Sec \ 
Theodorus Lector, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. p. 562. A cata- 
logue of the Works of Severus collected from MS. 
copies, is in Montfaucon’s Hiblioth. Coisfiniana , p. 53, 
&c. [According to Evagrlus, ubi supra , Anastasius 
was not zealous for any party, but was a great lover of 
peace, and determined neither to mako nor to suffer 
any change in the ecclesiastical constitution ; that is, 
he adhered to the Henoticon of Zeno his predecessor. 
This was taking the middle ground ; for the more stre- 
nuous Monophysites rejected the Henoticon, and in- 
sisted on an explicit condemnation of the council of 
Chalcedon ; while the more rigid Catholics, who also 
disliked the Henoticon, were for holding fast every 
tittle of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walch, Hist, 
ter Ketzer. vol. vi. p. 930, 946, 947, 948.-4 fur. 

4 See Asseman, Hiblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. 11. 


This man exerted all his powers to destroy 
the credit of the council of Chalcedon in the 
East, and to strengthen the party which 
professed but one nature in Christ; and 
his zealous efforts produced most grievous 
commotions. 5 But the emperor Anastasius 
dying in the year 518, Severus was expelled 
from his see ; and the sect which he had so 
zealously propagated, was restrained and 
depressed by J ustin and the succeeding em- 
perors to such a degree, that it seemed very 
near being ruined; yet it elected Sergius 
for its patriarch in place of Severus.* 

0. When the Monophysites were nearly 
in despair and very few of their bishops 
remained, some of them being dead and 
others in captivity, an obscure man, Jaco- 
bus, surnamed Baradaeus or Zanzalus, to 
distinguish him from others of the name, 
restored their fallen state. 7 This indigent 
monk, a most indefatigable and persevering 
man, being ordained bishop by a few bishops 
confined in prison, travelled over all the 
East on foot, constituted a vast number of 
bishops and presbyters, revived everywhere 
the depressed spirits of the Monophysites, 
and was so efficient by his eloquence and 
his astonishing diligence, that when he died 
in the year 578 at Edessa, where he had 
been bishop, he left his sect in a very flou- i 
rishing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and other 

p. 47, 321, &c.; Renaudot, Hist. Pafriar. Alexand. p. 
127, 128, 130, 135, 138, Sec. [See a notieo of Severus, 
above, p. 224, note 2. — Mur. 

5 Evagriua, Hist. Eccles. lib. Hi. cap. xxxlli.; Cyril- 
lus, Vita Sabce in Cotelier, Monumenta Eccles. Grtxccc , 
torn. iii. p. 312; Nouveau Diction. Histor. Critique , 
tome i. art. Anastasius. [Thcro is some ambiguity in 
Mosheim’s statement. Who was this man that exerted 
all ids powers against the council of Chalcedon ? Mac- 
laine understood Mosheim to refer to tho einperor 
Anastasius; but other translators preserve the ambi- 
guity. Historical facts show that it was Severus rather 
than Anastasius who persecuted tho Chalcedonians. 
Sec Evagriua, ubi supra , lib. iii. cap. xxxiii. — Mur. 

fi Seo Abulpharajus, Series Patriarch. Antiochen. in 
Asseman, Hiblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 323. 

[ For a full and minute examination of the Monophysite 
history, see Walch’s Hist, dear Ketzer. namely, during 
tho reign of Anastasius, vol. vi. p. 930—5054 ; under 
Justin, vol. vii. p. 52—128; and under Justinian, Ibid, 
p. 128— 362.— Mur. 

.7 See Asseman, Hiblioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. Ii. 
cap. viii. p. 62, 72, 326, 331, 414, &e.; Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Atexand. p. 119, 133, 425, Sec.; and Litur- 
gies Oriental, tom. ii. p. 333, 342: Nairon, Euoplia 
Fidei Catholicce ex Syrorum Monument is , par. I. p. 40, 
41. [Walch, Hist, dtr Ketzer. vol. viii. p. 481 — 490. 
Jacobus Bar&daeus was a Syrian monk and a pupil of 
Severus, archbishop of Antioch. Ills ordination is 
placed by some in tho year 645, by others In 651. Ills 
death all place in the year 678. Some call him bishop 
of Edessa; others make him to have been bishop at 
large. The number of bishops, priests, and deacons 
ordained by him is reported to be 100,000. That he put 
an end to the divisions and contests among the Mono- 
physites. as Mosheim asserts, is not stated in any of the 
authorities quoted by Walch. As the Monophysites all 
over tho East are to this day called Jacobites from this 
Jacobus Baradteus, so the orthodox Greeks are called 
Melchites from the Syriac, Melclia, a king, as being 
adherents to the religion of tho imperial court— Mur. 
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countries. 1 He extinguished nearly all the 
dissensions among the Monophysites ; and 
as their churches were so widely dispersed 
in the East, that the bishop of Antioch* 
could not well govern them all, he associ- 
ated with him a Maphrian or primate of 
the East, whose residence was at Tagritum 
on the borders of Armenia.* His efforts 
were not a little aided in Egypt and the 
neighbouring regions by Theodosius of 
Alexandria. From this man, as the second 
father of the sect, all the Monophysites In 
the East are called Jacobites. 

7. Thus the imprudence of the Greeks 
and their inconsiderate zeal for maintaining 
the truth, caused the Monophysites to be- 
come consolidated into a permanent body. 
From this period their whole community has 
been under the government of two bishops 
or patriarchs, one of Alexandria and the 
other of Antioch ; who, notwithstanding the 
Syrians and Egyptians disagree in some 
particulars, are very careful to maintain 
communion with each other by letters and 
by kind offices. Under the patriarch of 
Alexandria is the primate or Abbuna of 
the Abyssinians; and under the patriarch 
of Antioch stands the Maphrian or primate 
of the East, whose residence is at Tagritum 
in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have 
their own bishop, and are distinguished 
from the other Monophysites by some pe- 
culiar rites and opinions. 

8. Before the sect of the Monophysites 
had acquired this strength and consistency, 
various disagreements and controversies 
prevailed among them ; and particularly at 
Alexandria a difficult and knotty question 
was moved concerning the body of Christ. 
Julian of Halicarnassus 3 in the year 519, 
maintained that the divine nature had so 
insinuated itself into the body of Christ 
from the very moment of his conception, 
that this body changed its nature and be- 
came incorruptible. With him . agreed 
Cajanus [or Gaianus] of Alexandria, from 
whom the believers in this sentiment were 
called Caianists. 4 The advocates of this 


* For the Nubians and Abyssinians, see Asscman, 
ubi supra , tom. ii. p. 330; Lobo, Voyage d* A by snnie % 
tome fi. p. 36; Ludolph, Comment, ad Hist. JEthiop. 
p. 451, 461, 466. For the other countries see the writers 
of their history. 

2 Asscman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 410, 
414, 418; likewise his Dissert, de Monop hysiiis, prefixed 
to tom. ii. of his Bibliotheca. 

« Julian is noticed among the writers of the century, 
above p. 224, note 2.— Mur, 

* Gaianus was archdeacon of Alexandria under the 
patriarch Timotheus III. and on his deatli in the year 
634 elected patriarch of Alexandria by the monks and 
the populace, in opposition to Theodosius, the bishop 
of the court party. Great commotions now existed in 
Alexandria, and Gaianus was soon deposed. He tied 
first to Carthage and then to Sardinia, and we hear 
little more about him. It is not known that he wrote 


doctrine became divided into three parties ; 
two of which disagreed on the question 
whether Christ’s body was created or un- 
created; and the third maintained that 
Christ’s body was indeed corruptible, but 
on account of the influence of the divine 
nature never became in fact corrupted. 
This sect was vigorously resisted by the 
celebrated Severus of Antioch and Dami- 
anes, who maintained that the body of 
Christ before bis resurrection was corrupti- 
ble — that is, was liable to all the changes 
to which human bodies in general are. 
Those who agreed with Julian were called 
Aphthartodocetse, Docctae, Phantasiasta;, 
and also Manichseans ; because from their 
opinion it might be inferred that Christ did 
not really suffer, feel hungry, fall asleep, 
and experience the other sensations of a 
man ; but that he only appeared to suffer, 
to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those 
who agreed with Severus were called 
Phthartolatros, and Ktistolatiro or Creati- 
colaj. This controversy was agitated with 
great warmth in the reign of Justinian who 
favoured the Aphthartodocetne ; but it af- 
terwards gradually subsided. 6 A middle 
path between the two parties was taken by 
Aenaias or Philoxenus of Maubug [or Ilie- 
rapolis] ; for he and his associates held that 
Christ really suffered the ordinary sensa- 
tions of a man, but that in him this was 
not the effect of nature but of choice. 3 

9. Some of the Corrupticolae, as they 
were called, particularly Themistius, a dea- 
con of Alexandria, and Theodosius, bishop 
of that city, in the ardour of disputation 
fell upon another sentiment towards the 
close of this century 7 which caused new 
commotions. They affirmed that while all 
things were known by the divine nature of 
Christ, 1o his human nature which was 
united with it many things were unknown. 
As they admitted but one nature in Christ 
[or were Monophysites], others put this 
construction upon their doctrine, that they 


anything. 8ee T.iberatus, Breoiar. cap. xx. and Leon- 
tius, l)e Sect is, art v. — Mur. 

Timotheus, lie Receptione Heereticor. in Cotelier, 
Monumenta Eccles. Gr. tom. iii. p. 409; I.iberatus, 
Breoiarium Controo. cap. xx. ; Forbes, Instructiones 
Historicodheologicce t lib. iii. cap. xviH. p. 108, Ac.; As- 
seman, Biblioth. Oriental, tom. ill. par. ii. p. 457. [The 
contests respecting the corruptibility of Christ's body, 
both among the Monophysites and the Orthodox, are 
fully examined in Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vui. p. 
550 — 644. — Miir. 

« Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. IL p. 2 1 
and p. 168, Ac. 1 

7 This controversy began before the middle of the 
century; for Themistius was a deacon under Timo- 
theus 111. who died in the yeur 535. Theodosius suc- 
ceeded in that year, but was removed about a.i>. 587. 
The heat of the controversy seems to have been about 
a.d. 550 or 660; yet it was rife In the time of Gregory 
the Great, and the sect existed till some time in the 
seventh century — Mur. 
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made the divine nature to participate in 
this ignorance, and hence they were called 
Agnoetas . 1 But this new sect was feeble, 
and therefore it declined and became ex- 
tinct sooner than might have been antici- 
pated from the animated eloquence of the 
disputants. 

10. From the controversies with the Mo- 
nopbysites arose the sect of the Tritheists. 
Its author was one J ohn Aseunage, a Syrian 4 
philosopher and a Monophysite.* This 
man imagined there were in God three 
numerically distinct natures or subsisten- 
ces, all perfectly alike, and connected by 
no common vinculum of essence; from 
which dogma his adversaries deduced Tri- 
theism. Among the patrons of this opinion 
no one was more celebrated than John 
j Philoponus, a grammarian and philosopher 
! of great fame at Alexandria ; and lienee he 
has by many been accounted the founder of 
the sect, and the members of it have been 
called Philoponists. 3 As the sect increased 

’ Cotelier, In the Monumenta Eeclesice. Or. tom. iii. 
p. 641 ; Le Quicn, on Damasccnus De Hceresibus , tom. 
i. p. 107: Forbes, Instruct. H istorieo-thcol. lib. iii. cap. 
xix. p. 119; Photius, Biblioth. Codex ccxxx. p. 882. 

[ Waloh has given a full and satisfactory account of the 
Agnofet® or Thcmistianl, in his Ilist. dir Ketzcr. voi. 
viil. p. 644—684. It appears that the Agnobtao merely 
denied that the human nature of Christ became omnis- 
cient by being united with the divine nature— a doc- 
trine which few at this day will condemn Nor did 
their contemporaries in general understand them to go 
farther, lint the writers of the middle ages represent 
them as denying altogether the omniscience of Christ ; 
and many of the moderns, till quite recently, had simi- 
lar views of this sect. See Walcli, ubi supra , p. 675 — 
679. — Mur. 

2 See Abulpharajus, in Asscinan's Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatic, tom. i. p. 328, Arc. [This is the only ancient 
writer who mentions this John Ascunage; and his 
statement is, that this John was a disciple of Samuel 
Peter, a Syrian philosopher who taught philosophy 
twenty years at Constantinople ; that John succeeded 
him in the school ; but having advanced his new doc- 
trine, he was banished by the emperor Justinian. — 
Mur. 

3 See Fahriclus, Biblioth. Or. lib. v. cap. xxxvii. 
tom. ix. p. 358 ; iiarduin. Concilia, loin. iii. p. 1288 ; 
Timotbeus, l)e Heeeptione Iherrticor. in Cotelier, 
Monurn. Ecclcs. Or. tom. iii. p. 414; John Damascc- 
nus, De I Driest but, Opp. torn. i. p. 103. ed. I.e (iuien. 
[John Philoponus was born and probably spent his life 
at Alexandria. He was a literary layman, and deeply 
read in the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Yet 
he was a Christian and a Monophysitc. as most of the 
Alexandrians in his day wore. The time of liis birth 
and death is unknown; but it appears that he was a 
writer from about a.i>. 560 till several years Into the 7th 
rentmy. Whether his own reflections or the books of 
.bill u Ascunage first led him to his Trlthelsm is un 
certain. Uis works now extant arc, a book on the 
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it became divided into two parties, the 
Philoponists and the Cononites ; the latter 
so named from its leader, Conon, bishop of 
Tarsus. 4 These parties agreed respecting 
the doctrine of three Persons in the God- 
head, but were at variance respecting* -the 
explanation of the doctrine concerning the 
resurrection of the body ; for Philoponus 
maintained that both the matter and the 
form of all bodies were generate^, and cor- 
ruptible, and therefore that both would be 
resuscitated at the resurrection ; but Conon 
held that the matter only and not the form 
of bodies was corruptible and to be resusci- 
tated. 6 To both these stood opposed the 
Damianists, so named from Damianus [the 
Monophysitc patriarch] of Alexandria. 
These discriminated between the divine 
essence and the three Persons of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. In other words, 
they denied that each Person, by himself 
and in nature, was God, but maintained 
that the three Persons had a common God 
or divinity, by an undivided participation 
of which each one was God. The Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, they denominated 
Hypostases [or Persons], and what was 
common to them, God, substance, and na- 
ture. 0 


Iloxadmcron, another on Easter, one against Proclus 
to prove the world not eternal, a book on the Greek 
dialects, and Commentaries on various works of Aris- 
totle. Many of bis works are lost. See Cave, Hist 
Liter, tom. I. p. 267, and Walch, Hist, dcr Keizer . vol. 
viii. p. 702, Sic . — Mur. 

4 Photius, Biblioth. Codex xxiv. ; Asseman, Biblioth. 
Orient. J'atir. tom. ii. p. 329, Ac. 

b For a full account of the disagreement between the 
Cononites and the other Philoponists respecting the 
resurrection of the body, see Walch, Hist, der Kctzer, 
vol. viii. p J62 — 778. — Mur. 

6 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic tom. ii. p. 78, 
332, &c. [The controversies respecting the Trinity in 
unity, which are the subject of this section, are 
minutely investigated by Walch, Hist, der Kctzer. vol 
viii. p. 685 — 762. lie concludes that Philoponus nnd 
his sect were really, though perhaps unconsciously, 
Tritheists; for Philoponus maintained a merely speci- 
fic unitv in God, and not a numerical unity; that is, 
he taught tint the three Persons in the Trinity lmd a 
common nature, ii\ the same sense that Paul and Peter 
had a common nature, and as all- the angels- have a 
common nature. (Walch, ubi supra , p. 728, <&c.) The 
Damianists on tho contrary rejecting the idea of a 
mere specific unity in God, held the three divine Per- 
sons to be numerically one, except as distinguished by 
certain characteristic marks; so that he was really on 
Sabcllian ground. (Walch, ubi supra , 753—757 ) Sye 
also Milnseher’s Doijmcngeschichte. vol. iii. p. 512 -516, 
ed. Alarp. 1818 
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CENTURY SEVENTH. 

PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The Christian religion was in this 
century diffused beyond its former bounds, 
both in the eastern and western countries. 
In the East the Nestorians, with incredible 
industry and perseverance, laboured to 
propagate it from Persia, Syria, and India, 
unong the barbarous and savage nations 
inhabiting the deserts and the remotest 
chores of Asia; and that their zeal was not 
inefficient appears from numerous proofs 
still existing. In particular, the vast em- 
pire of China was enlightened by this zeal 
and industry with the light of Christianity. 
'Those who regard as genuine and authentic 
that Chinese monument of Signn, which 
was discovered in the seventeenth century, 
believe that Christianity was introduced 
into China in the year (536, when Jesujabas 
of Gadala presided over the Ncstorian 
community. 1 And those who look upon 

• This celebrated monument hag been published and 
explained by several porsons ; in particular by Kireher, 
China Iltustrata , p. 53; Muller, in a distinct treatise, 
Berlin, 1672, 4 to ; Rcnaudot, Relations Annum nes des 
Index et de la Chine , de deux Voyageurs Mahometans , 
p. 228—271, Paris, 17 i 8, 8vo ; Asseman, liiblioth. 
Oriental. Vatic . tom. iii. par. ii. cap. iv. sec. 7, p. 538, 
Ac. A more accurato copy with notes was expected 
from the very learned Thcoph. Slur. Bayer, much dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of Chinese literature. 
But his premature death frustrated the expectation. I 
see no reason why I should not regard this monument 
as genuine; nor can l conceive what advantage the 
Jesuits could have promised themselves from a fabri- 
cation of this sort. Seo Liron, Singular: lbs Hist or. et 
Litter, tome ii. p. 500, &c. [See also Tho. Yeates, 
Indian Church History, p. 85— 9G, Lond. 1818, 8vo. 
Kircher’s translation of the inscription with a comment 
and some notes is given in the Appendix to Mosheitn's 
Hist. Eccles. Tartarorum, p. 2 — 28. The monument 
is said to be a marble slab ten feet long and five broad ; 
dug up in the year 1625 at a town near Sin-gan-fu, 
capital of the province Shen-si. The top of tho slab is 
a pyramidal cross. The caption to the inscription 
consists of nine Chinese words formed into a square, 
and is thus translated: “ This stone was erected to the 
honour and eternal memory of the Law of Light and 
Truth brought from Ta-cin [Judea or Syria], and 
promulgated in China.” The principal inscription is In 
Chinese characters, and consists of twenty-eight co- 
lumns, each containing slxty-two words. It first states 
the fundamental principles of Christianity, and then 


this as a fabrication of the Jesuits may be 
fully satisfied by other and unexceptional 
proofs, that China, especially the northern 
part of it, contained in this century or per- 
haps even earlier, numerous Christians over 
whom presided, during several subsequent 
centuries, a metropolitan sent out by the 
patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nestorians.* 
2. The attention of the Greeks was so 
engrossed with their intestine dissensions, 
that they were little solicitous about the 
propagation of Christianity among the hea- 
then. 3 In the West, among the Anglo- 


recounts the arrival of missionaries in 636, their gra- 
cious reception by the king, their labours and success, 
and the principal evonts of tho mission for 144 years or 
till a. i>. 780. There were two persecutions in tho years 
690 and 713. Soon after the second persecution some 
new missionaries arrived. Then follow the date and 
erection of the monument in a.d. 782. On the one 
side of this principal inscription there is a column of 
Chinese characters ; on the other side and at the bottom 
is a Syriac inscription in the Estrangcio character, 
containing catalogues of priests, deacons, and others, 
with a bishop, arranged in seven different classes.— Mur. 
[On this interesting monument, seo also Miiman's 
Gibbon's l)rcl. and Fall, &c. vol. viil. p. 347, with the 
editor's note in support of its authenticity. — It. 

v See Kenaudot, ubi supra, p. 51, 68. &c. ct passim ; 
Asseman, ubi supra, cap. ix. p. 522, Ac. Bayer tells 
us ( Pnefnt. ad Museum Sinicum, p. 84) that ho pos- 
sesses some testimonies which put the subject beyond 
controversy. [ Tt is the constant tradition of the 8yrian 
Christians that St. Thomas the apostle made an ex- 
cursion to China; and the Christians of Malabar cele- 
brate this event in their ordinary worship, and their 
primate styled himself metropolitan of Hindoo and 
China when the Portuguese first know them. See 
Yoates, Indian Church Hist. p. 71—84. See also M. 
deyjuignes, L)iss. in the 30th vol. (p, 802, &c.) of thu 
Memoir es de lAtteraturc, tirbes des Registres de l' Aca- 
demic lioyale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: which 
contains a defence of the genuineness of tho Sigan 
monument, against the objections of La Croze and 
Beausobre. Likewise Schroeekh, Kirchengcsch. vol. 
xix, p. 291 — 298. — Mur. 

3 Yet Constantine Porphyrogenitus states, (de Ad- 
ministrando Impcrio , cap. xxxi. in Baudurlus' Jmpcrium 
Orientate, p. 97, ed. Paris) that the Chrobates (the 
Croatians) who then inhabited Dalmatia, from which 
they had expelled the Avares, by order of He radius 
made application to that emperor for religious in- 
structors ; and that he procured priests for them from 
Rome, who baptized them, and one of them became 
their archbishop. See Sender's Selecta Cap. Hist. F.ockx. 
tom. ii. p. 20 ; Lucius, De Regno Dalmatia, lib. i. cap, 
xi. ; Mura tori, Histories Italia; and Asseman, to 
Calendar. Lcclet. Uni it. tom. i. p. 499, Sio.— Schl. 
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Saxons, Augustine till his death in 605, 
and afterwards other monks sent from Rome, 
laboured to extend and enlarge the church. 
And the result of their labours and efforts 
was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kings 
who had hitherto continued in paganism, 
gradually came over to the side of Chris- 
tianity, and [til Britain became professedly 
Christian. 1 * Yet we need not believe that 
this change was wholly owing to the ser- 
mons and exhortations of these Roman 
monks and teachers ; a great part of it is 
rather to be ascribed to the Christian wives 
of the kings and chiefs, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; and 
likewise to the rigorous laws enacted 
against the worshippers of idols ;* not to 
mention other causes. 

3. In this century many of the Britons, 
Scots, and Irish, eager to propagate the 
Christian religion, visited the Batavian, 
Belgic, and German tribes, and there 
founded new churches. It was this cir- 
cumstance which led the Germans after- 
wards to erect so many monasteries for Scots 
and Irishmen, some of which arc still in be- 
ing. 3 Columbanus, an Irishman, with a few 
companions, had already in the preceding 
century happily extirpated in Gaul and the 
contiguous regions the ancient idolatry, the 
roots of which had previously struck deep 
everywhere. lie persevered in these la- 
bours till the year 615, in which his death 
is placed, and with the aid of his disciples 
carried the name of the Saviour to the 
Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, and other 
nations of Germany. 4 St. Gall, one of his 
companions, imparted a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to the Helvetians and Swabians. 5 * * 8 


1 Bc<lc, Hist. Ecdes. genii s Anglor. lib. ii. cap. ill. 
p. 91, «fcc. ; cap. xiv. p. 1 10 ; lib. iii. cap. xxl. p. 162, Ed. 
Cbifflet; Kapin, Hist. d'A njletene, tome i. p. 22', <&c. 

* See Wilkins, Concilia M<tgna> Britan, tom. i. p. (I . 

8 See Acta Sanctor. tom. if. Februar. p. 362. [Nearly 

all of these monasteries have been dissolved ami secu- 

larized during the wars of the French Revolution. 

Almost the oiil/ one remaining, because too poor to bo 
plundered, Is that of St James, in the city of Itatisbon, 
founded by Irish monks in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, (Lunigan, Eccles. Hist, of Ireland , vol. Iv. p. 
67) but now occupied by Scotch Benedictines. When 
I visited tliis monastery in 1845 there *wqre only the 
prior and two monks supported out of its diminished 
revenues. —It, 

* Mabi lion, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict i, tom. il. 
p 5( 0, «fec ; tom. iii. p 72, 839, 560, and elsewhere. 
Adamannus, 11b. iii. Be S. Columbano , in Canisius, 
Lee tiones A ntiguev, tom. i. p. 674. {See a brief account 
of St Columbanus above, p 221, note 3.— Mur. 

8 Walafnd Strabo. Vita Sti Galti, in Mablllon, Acta 
Sanctor, Otd. Beneaicti, tom. ii. p. 228. [ed. Venice, 
p. 215, <fce ] Canisius, Lee tiones Antigua;, tom. i. p. 
783. tSt. Gail or St. Gallus was born in Ireland of 
religions parents, who early committed him to 
Columbanus for education. He became a monk of 
Bangor [near Belfast] under Columbanus, and was ono i 
of the twelve Irish monks who left Ireland with him 
about the year 689, travelled through England to the 
Continent, and erected the monastery of Luxcuil in 
Burgundy. When Columbanus was driven from this 


St. Kilian, a Scotchman, converted a great 
many to Christ among the [Franconians or] 
eastern Franks.® Near the close of the 
.century, in the year 690, Willibrord, by 
birth an Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with 
eleven of his countrymen, namely, Suidbert, 
Wigbert, Acca, Wilibald, Unibald, Leb- 
win, the two Ewalds, Werenfrid, Marcellin, 
and Adalbert, crossed over to Batavia 
lying opposite to Britain, with a view to 
convert the Frieslanders to Christianity. 
From thence they went in the year 692 to 
Fosteland, which most writers suppose to 


monastery twenty years after, St. Gall accompanied 
him in exile. Ascending the Rhine, they penetrated 
the heart of Switzerland about the year 610, and took 
residence among pagans at Tuggen, at the head of the 
lake of Zurich. Attacking idolatry St Gall here 
burned the pagan temple, and cast their offerings into 
the lake. This enraged the people and the monks had 
to flee. Travelling through the Canton of St. Gall, 
they came to Arbon on the shores of the lake of Con- 
stance. Hero Willimar, the presbyter of the place, 
treated them kindly and aided them to form a settle- 
ment at Brcgentz, at the eastern extremity of the lake 
Here the monks attempted to convert the surrounding 
pagans, and were not without some success. But at 
tin) end of two years the unconverted procured an order 
from the duke for the monks to quit the country. 
Columbanus and the rest now retired to Bobbio in 
Italy, but St. Gall was left behind sick. When reco- 
vered he retired into tlio wilderness with a few ad- 
herents, and erected the monastery of St Gall, in the 
canton of the same name. 1 1 ere he spent the remainder 
of his days in great reputation and honour, lie refused 
the bishopric of Constance, which lie conferred on his 
pupil John. IBs monastery flourished much and spread j 
light over the surrounding country. St Gall died at j 
Arbon, hut was interred in his monastery at the age of j 
ninety-five according to Mabillon. His sermon at the I 
ordination of John at Constance and some epistles, are ! 
published by Canisius, uhi supra. Ilia life by Strabo, j 
from which this notice is extracted, though full of 
legendary tales is written in a far better style than the I 
ordinary monkish biographies. It appears according ' 
to Strabo, that Switzerland was almost wholly pagan i 
when first visited by Columbanus in 610; but that I 
Christianity had then made considerable progress in I 
Germany, from ttie lake of Constance all along the right 
bank of the Rhine — Mur. 

6 Vita S. Kill ani , in Canisius, Lectiones Antigua;., 
tom. iii p 171, &c. ; de Ludewig, Script ores rcrum 
IVurtsburgens p. 966. [See also the Life of St. Kilian 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. ii. p. 
951 — 953, cd. Venice, 1733. According to the authori- 
ties, St Kilian, Chilian, Cylian, Cilian, or Kyllena, was 
an Irishman of honourable birth and good education. 

In early life he had a great thirst for knowledge, and, 
Ixing very pious and possessing a perfect knowledge of 
missionary enterprises, he planned one of his own. 
'Baking with him Coloman, Gallon, and Arneval, 
presbyters, Donatus a deacon, and seven others, lie 
penetrated into Franconia which was wholly pagan, 
and took up his residence at Ilcrbipolis or Wurtzburg. 
Finding their prospects g pod, Kilian, Coloman, and 
Totnan, went to Italy, to obtain the papal sanction to 
their enterprise ; which having readily obtained from 
Conon (who was pope eleven mouths ending Sept. 086), 
they returned to Wiir^zburg, converted and baptized 
Gosbert, the 'duke, and a large number of his subjects. 
But afterwards,* persuading the duke that it was un- 
lawful for him to have his brother's wife, Geilan, she 
seized an occasional absence of her husband and mur- 
dered all the missionaries. This cruel act is placed in 
the year 696. But the massacre did not prevent the 
progress of Christianity ; for the duchess became de- 
ranged, the assassins repented, and St. Kilian became 
the tutelar saint of Wurtzburg.— Mur. [See also 
Lanigan’s Eccles. Hist, qf Ireland, vol. iii. p. 1 1 5, Ac. 
Tagi ( Crit. ad Bar. ad annum) places this martyrdom 
In 689.— R. 
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1 1 Chap, n.] 

i be the Island of Heligoland. Being driven 
! thence by Radbod, king of the Friesian ders, 

| who put Wigbert, one of the company, to 
; death, they wandered over Cimbria and 
; the adjacent parts of Denmark. Returning 
: to Friesland m the year G93, they attacked 
the superstition of the country with better 
success. Willibrord was now created by 
the Roman pontiff archbishop of Wilteburg 
[since called Utrecht], and died at an ad- 
| vanned age among the Batavians. Ilis 
| associates spread a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity among the Westphalians and neigh- 
bouring nations. 1 • 

4. Of these and other expeditions under- 
taken for the extension of Christianity, an 
impartial man who adheres to truth will 
not speak in terms of indiscriminate praise. 
'I'll at some of these preachers were men of 
honest simplicity and piety no one can 
doubt. But most of them show manifest 
proofs of various sinful passions, of arro- 
gance, avarice, and cruelty ; and having 
received authority from the Roman pontiff 
to exercise their sacred functions among 
the barbarians, they did not so much collect 
holy congregations of devout Christians, as 
procure for themselves a people among 
whom they might act the part of sovereigns 
and lords. 1 cannot therefore strongly 

1 Aleuiri, Vita Wi/kbrordi, in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 

0>d. Bcncd. tom. iii. p. 004, See. 1559, «fcc. ed. Venice] 
Mollcr’a Cimbria Lilcrata , tom. ii. p. 980, <fcc. [Bede, 
j I/ist. Ecdcs. lib v. cap. xi. xli. This famous mis- 
| si on ary was horn in Northumberland about ad. 059, of 
pious parents. Educated in flic monastery of Kipon 
( llripensis), Yorkshire, anciently in the kingdom of 
Northumbria, at the age of twenty ho went to Ireland, 

where ho studied twelve years. At the age of thirty- 
three he commenced his mission, and sailed up the 

Rhine to Utrecht in the dominions of Radbod, the 
pagan king of the Frisians. Soon after ho went to 
Franca,. and hy advice of King l’cpin visited Italy, and 
obtained the sanction of Tope Sergius to Ids enterprise. 
Returning to Utrecht lie in vain attempted the con- 
version of Radbod and ids subjects. Therefore pro- 
ceeding northward, lie landed at an island called Fosite- 
land, which was on the confines of Denmark and 
Friesland, and so sacred that its fruit, its animals, and 
even Its waters w'ore holy, and whoever profaned them 
was to be punished with death. Willibrord and his 
company wholly disregarded the sacredness of the place, 
violated the laws, were arraigned before Radbod who 
cast lots on their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
death and the others dismissed. They now penetrated 
into Denmark. On their return to the confines of 
France, Pepin, who in 693 had vanquished Radbod, sent 
Willibrord again to Italy to tie consecrated archbishop 
of Utrecht. Pope Sergius now gave him the name of 
Clemens. Returning clothed \vith dignity, his friend 
Pepin aided him in his work; and for about fifty years 
from his leaving England, he laboured and with much 
success as the apostle of the Frieslanders. He died 
about the year 740 at the advanced ago of 81. Thus far 
Alenin’s narrative goes. Of his followers it is said 
that the two Ewalds (the one called the white and the 
other the black Ewald) were put to death by a Saxon 
king, and their bodies cast into the Rhino; that Suid- 
bert preached to the Bructeri near Cologne, and at last 
at Kaisers werth on the Rhine, where he died a . d. 713; 
that Willibald became bishop of Eichstadt in Bavaria, 
and Marcellin, bishop of the country along the Issel.— 

Mur. 


censure those who suspect that some of 
these monks, being desirous of ruling,* con- 
cealed for a time their vicious propensities 
under the veil of religion, and imposed 
upon themselves various hardships, that 
they might acquire the rank and honours 
of bishops and archbishops. 

5. Of the Jews very few, if any, volun- 
tarily embraced Christianity. But the 
Christians compelled many of them in dif- j 
ferent places, by means of penalties, to make j 
an outward profession of belief in Christ. 
The emperor Ileraclius being incensed 
against them, as is reported, by the influence 
of Christian doctors, made havoc of the 
miserable nation, and ordered vast numbers ! 
of them to be dragged reluctantly to bap- | 
tism. 2 The kings of Spain and Gaul had j 
no hesitation to do the same, although the j 
Roman pontiffs were opposed to it.. 3 Such 
evils resulted from ignorance of the true ! 
principles of Christianity, and from the 
barbarism of the age. 

CHARTER II. 

ADVERSITIES OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The Christians suffered less in this 
century than in the preceding ones. By I 
the Persian kings they were at times per- I 
scouted, but the rage against them soon 
subsided. In England some of the petty 
kings oppressed the new converts to Chris- 
tianity; but soon after these kings them- 
selves became professed Christians. In the 
East, especially in Syria and Palestine, the 


Jews sometimes rose upon the Christians 
with great violence; 4 yet so unsuccessfully 
as to suffer severely for their temerity. 
Those living among the Christians, who 
secretly consulted about restoring the pagan 
religion, were too weak to venture on any 
positive measures. 

2. But a new and most powerful adver- 
sary of Christianity started up in Arabia, 
a.d. G12, in the reign of Ileraclius. Mo- 
hammed was indeed an illiterate man, 5 but 


2 Eutychiu9, Annales Ecdcs. Alcxaudr. tom. ii. p. 

212, A c. 

3 See sorte authorities on tills subject, quoted hy 
Baronius, Annales , ad ann. 614, sub fin. tom. vlii. p. 
239, Ac. Ed. Antw. 1800. — Mur. 

< Eutychius, Annales t tom. ii. p. 236, Ac. Ilottinger, 
Hist. Orientalis t lib. i. c. iii. p. 129, &c. 

& Mohammed himself professed to be destitute of 
science and learning, and even to bo unable to rend and 
write; and his followers have deduced from this his 
Ignorance an argument for the divinity of the religion 
which he taught. But it is hardly credible that he was 
so rude and ignorant a man. And there are some 
among his adherents who question the reality of the 
fact. Sco Chardin, Voyages en Perse , tome iv. p. 33, 34. 
Indeed, when I consider that Mohammed for a long 
time pursued a gainful commerce in Arabia and the 
adjacent countries, 1 think he must have been able tc 
read and write, and cast accounts; for merchants can- 
not dispense with this degree of knowledge. [Mosheim 
& 
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of noble birth, naturally eloquent, and 
possessing great acuteness of mind. 1 lie 
proclaimed that he was sent by God to 
overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge 
and reform, first, the religions of the Arabs, 
and next, those of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians; and having framed a law which is 
called the Koran, 8 after gaining some vie- 

tories over his enemies he compelled an 
immense multitude of persons, first in 
Arabia and then in the neighbouring 
countries, to profess his doctrines. Elated 
with this unexpected success, he now began 
to think of founding an empire, and he 
effected his object with as much success as 
boldness; so that at his death, he saw 
himself the sovereign of all Arabia, and of 
several of the neighbouring countries. 

3. No one can at this day form a perfect 
judgment of the entire character, views, 
and designs of Muhammcd. For we cannot 
safely rely on the Greek writers, who made 
no hesitation to load their enemy with 
slanders and falsehoods; nor can we trust 
to the Arabians, who are the very worst 
historians, who conceal all his vices and 
crimes, and depict him as altogether a 
divine person . Besides, a very considerable 
part of his life, and that too from which 

here reasons in the very manner which he himself con- 
demns ; viz. such a thing does not occur at this day, 
and therefore it did not in ancient times. See the 
lntrod. sec. 19, p. 6, above.) According to the Koran 
and all the Mohammedan writers, the times preceding 
Mohammed were times of ignorance among tho Arabs. 
The tribe of Hamyar in Yemen had indeed for some 
centuries possessed u rude alphabet; but the use of it 
was not publicly tuught nor .suffered except with special 
permission. The Arab Jews and Christians likewise 
undoubtedly used letters, but all the pagan Arabs of 
the Ishmaelitish stock, including the tribe of Korcish, 
as well as of others, were without letters previously to 
tho introduction of the Cube character in which tho 
Koran was first written. This alphabet was invented 
at Cufah in Irak, a little before the times of Mohatnmed, 
and was first taught at Mecca, as it is said, by Bashar 
tho Kendlan, just before the institution of the Moham- 
medan religion. See Sale's Koran, Prelim. I>iss. sec. 1, 
p. 35. lienee the best educated men in his tribe, up to* 
the time he appeared, were unable to read and write: 
and much more the camel drivers and the men in active 
life, each as Mohammed was. Though of noble birth 
lie was an orphan child, whose whole patrimony was 
five camels and a female slave. II is uncle, Abu TAleb, 
who brought him up, twice sent him in his caravan to 
Syria, first when he was thirteen, and then when about 
twenty years old. In the interval, he went on a military 
expedition against a neighbouring tribe. And this is 
all we know of him till the age of twenty-five when he 
was recommended to a rich widow of Mecca, named 
Cadijah, to bo her factor; and she sent him in that 
capacity to Damascus and the adjacent parts of Syria. 
On his return she gave him her hand and her fortune, 
and ho became an opulent citizen of Mecca. This 
was about twelve years before he assumed tho character 
of a prophet. Now that such a man should he among 
the very first in Mecca to learn tho use of letters is not 
to be expected. Much loss can we infer from his occu- 
pation, that lie mutt have been able to read and write. 
That l»e employed his son-in-law All as his scribe in 
committing the Koran to writing is the constant testi- 
mony of his followers. And that lie should appeal in 
that book to his own ignorance of letters as proof that 
he did not write it cut and polish it in his closet, seems 
to he good evidence of such ignoranee. For his inti- 
mate acquaintances must have known whether that 
Ignorance was real or not; and as most of them were 
slow to admit his pretensions to a divine mission, it 
cannot be supposed he would jeopardize his reputation 
as a man of veracity and of common sense, by referring 
them to what they knew to lie false as good evidence of 
his inspiration. See Sale’s Koran, chap. i. vol. i. p. 192, 
and chap. xxix. vol. ii. p. 256. See also Gibbon’s 
Decline and Pall, chap. i. note 70, vol. v. p. 147, See. 
And on tho other side. White's J Uunpton lectures, 
p. 203, 204, and notes 26—38, also Bush's Life of Moham - 
; vied, p 38, 39. — Mur. 

j 1 The writers on hit* life and religion are enumerated 
, by Fabricius, Delectus et Sy balms Argumerrfor. pro 
veritute rel.ig. Christ, cap. i. p. 733, Sic. To which may 
, lie added Count Boulainvlliiers, Viede Mahomet, I.ond. 
j 1730, 8vo, which however is rather a romance than 
; a history; Gagnier, Lie de Mahomet, 2 vols. 12mo, 
j A rnsterd. 1732, commendable for the ingenuousness of 
! the author, yet tiie style is dry; and George Sale, a 
distinguished and very judicious author, in his prelimi- 
nary discourse prefixed to his version of the Koran, 
sec. ii. [p. 4ft, tVo. ed. Bond. 1825; Prideaux, IJfeqf 
Mahomet, 1697, 8 vo; Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Mahomet , 
Rees' Cychptedia, art. Mahomet; Abulfeda, Annates 
Moslem. Arab, and Bat. 2 vols. 4to, Copenh. 1790; 
Abulfeda, de Vita et Rebus Gestis Mo/iammedis. Arab, 
and Bat. Oxon. 1723; Schroeckh, Kirehengeseh . vol. 
xix. p. 327 — 405. — Mur. 

2 For an account of the Kornn see, in preference to 
all others. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse prefixed to his 
English version of that book. Add Vertot, Discours 
sur r Alcoran, annexed to the third volume of his Hist, 
des Che m tiers de Mafte ; Chardin, Voyages en Perse , 
tome ii. p. 281, new ed. The book which tho Moham- 
medans call the Koran, is a collection of papers and 
discourses discovered und published after the deatli of 
Mohammed, and is not that Laic which be so highly 
extolled. Perhaps some parts of the true Koran are 
still found in the modern Koran ; but that the Koran 
or I.aw which Mohammed prescribed to the Arabians 
differed from the present Koran, is manifest from the 
fact that Mahommed in our Koran appeals to and extols 
that other the true Koran. A hook which is commen- 
ded and extolled in any writing, must certainly be 
different from that in which it is commended. May 
wc not conjecture that tho true Koran was an Arabic 
poem which Mahommed recited to his adherents, and 
wished them to commit to memory, but which he did 
not write out? Such it is well known were the laws 
of the Gallic Druids ; and such is said to be that Indian 
law which tho Brahmins learn and preserve in their 
memories. [These conjectures of Mosheim appear 
wholly without foundation. There is no reason to 
believe there ever was a Koran essentially different 
from that we now' have; or that Mohammed declined 
committing his pretended revelations to writing. The 
only argument adduced by Mosheim is of no force at 
all, considering the manner in which the Koran came 
into existence. The book itself professes to have been 
composed by God in the highest heavens ; and thence 
sent down to the lower heavens by the angel Gabriel, 
who communicated it by parcels to Mohammed during 
the twenty -three years that he claimed to be a prophet. 
Moreover, the parcels revealed last often revoked or 
modified what lmd been revealed before, and likewise 
replied to the objections of infidels against the book. 

See Sale’s Koran, vol. i. chap. vi. p. 159, and vol. ii. 
ohap. x. p. 31; chap. xvi. p. 107; chap. xxv. p. 213; 
chap, xcvii. p. 497. The Mohammedan doctors say the 
Koran existed together with the decrees of God, from 
all eternity, engraven on a table of stone hard by the 
throne of God, and called the Preserved table; that God 
sent the angel Gabriel with a transcript of the entire 
Koran down to the lowest heavens, wliero during 
twenty-three years he revealed it by parcels to Moham- 
med; that Mohammed caused these parcels to be 
written down by his scribe as they were received, and 
published them at once to his followers ; some of whom 
took copies, while the greater part got them by heart; 
that the original MSS. of the scribe when returned were 
thrown promiscuously into a chest, whence they were 
taken after the prophet’s death and published collectively 
in their present form, and order, w’hicli is wholly with- 
out regard to dates or a classification of subjects. See 
Sale's Prelim . Discourse, sec. iii. p. 77 — 95.— Mur. 
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the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
would best appear, lies concealed from us. 
It is very probable however, that abhor- 
rence of the superstition in which he saw 
his countrymen involved, so wrought upon 
; him as to throw him into a disordered state 
* of mind; and that he really believed he 
| was divinely commissioned to reform the 
| religion of the Arabs, and reinstate among 
\ them the worship of the one true God. 

' But it is also certain, that afterwards when 
he saw his attempts attended with success, 

! he deluded the tickle and credulous multi- 
! tude with impious tricks and impositions, in 
| order to strengthen his cause ; and even 
i feigned divine revelations whenever occa- 
j sion seemed to require it, or any great 
1 difficulty occurred. Nor was this fraud 
inconsistent with his being a fanatic; for 
| most fanatics think deception, so far as 
seems necessary to their designs, to be I 10 I 3 ' 

; and approved of God; and they of course 
resort to deception when they can do it’ 
j safely . 1 The religion which he inculcated 
; is not what it would have been, if his 
designs had not been opposed. The perti- 
! nacity with which the Arabians adhered to 
i the opinions and customs of their ancestors, 

! and the hope of gaining over the Jews and 
I the Christians to his cause, undoubtedly led 
him to approve and tolerate many things, 
which he would have rejected and abrogated 
; if he had been at liberty to pursue his own 
| choice. 

4 . The causes of the rapid propagation 
of this new religion among so many nations, 

: are not difficult to be discovered. In the 
first place, the terror of arms which Mo- 
hammed and his successors carried with 
i great success into different countries, com- 
| polled vast multitudes to receive his law. 

I In the next place, his law itself was admi- 
! rably adapted to the natural dispositions of 
men, and especially to the manners, opinions, 
and vices prevalent among the people of 
the East: for it was extremely simple, 
proposing very; few things to be believed, 
nor did it enjoin many and difficult duties 
to be performed, or such as laid severe 
restraints on the propensities of men . 2 

1 In my judgment this is the best way of deciding the 
controversy which has been agitated by learned men of 
our age; whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 

! impostor? See Bayie, Dictionnaire , tome iii. article, 

I Mahomet, note k ; Ockley, Conquest qf Syria , Persia, 
and Fgyot,by the Saracens, rol. i. p. 68, Lond. 1708, 

I gvo ; Safe, Prelim . Discourse to his translation of the 
! Koran, be c. 2, [p. 53, &c. cd. Lond. 1825; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch . vol. xix. p. 380, &c. — Mur. 

2 See Reland, De Religione Mahumedica , lib. ii. 

Utrecht, 1717, 1 2mo ; Sale, Prelim. Dissert, to the Koran, 

sec. 4, 5, 6 ; More, Dictionary of nil Religions , article, 

Mahometans, ed. 1817; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xix. p. 356, &c. ; HaUam's Middle Ages, vol. ». p. 475, 
8th ed. — Mur . 


Moreover, the consummate ignorance which 
characterized for the most part the Arabians, 
the Syrians, the Persians, and other nations 
of the East, gave a bold and eloquent man 
easy control oveiHhe minds of immense num- 
bers. W e may add, that the virulent contests 
among the Christians, Greeks, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites, which filled 
a large part of the East with carnage and 
horrible crimes, rendered their religion 
odious in the eyes of many. And further, 
the Monophysites and Nestorians whom the 
Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave as- 
sistance to the Arabians, and facilitated their 
conquest of certain provinces, and thus se- 
cured the preponderance of their sects in 
those regions . 3 Other causes will readily 
suggest themselves to those who consider 
attentively the state of the world, and the 
character of the Mohammedan religion. 

5. After the death of Mohammed in the 
year 032, his followers issuing forth from 
Arabia, with their native fortitude stimu- 
lated by a furious fanaticism, and aided as 
has been already observed by those Chris- 
tians who were persecuted by the Greeks, 
extended their conquests over Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, and some other countries . 4 Nor 
could the Greeks, harassed with intestine 
commotions and various wars, put forth 
sufficient energy to check their rapid career. 
The victors at first used their prosperity 
with moderation, and were very indulgent 
towards the Christians, especially to those 
who opposed the decrees of Ephesus and 
Chaleedon. But, as is common with those 
enjoying uninterrupted success, they in- 
sensibly swerved from this moderation into 
severity, and so loaded the Christians with 
taxes and other burdens and injuries, that 
their condition resembled more that of 
slaves than that of citizens . 5 

3 See Rcnaudot, Hist. Patriarch, Atexandr . y . 163, 
169, [and Gibbon, Decline and Fall, &c. chap. Ii. where 
this is shown by the conduct of the Copts or Jacobites In 
Egypt. — Mur. [The corrupt state of religion in the East 
and the prevalence of a Christianized idolatry ought also 
to bo considered as not the least powerful among these 
causes of the success of Mohammedanism. Isaac 
Taylor has stated very forcibly this circumstance; 
“ What Mahomet and his caliphs found in all directions 
whither their scymetars cut a path for them, was a 
superstition so abject, an idolatry so gross and shame- 
less, church doctrines so arrogant, church practices 
so dissolute and so puerile, that the strong-minded 
Arabians felt themselves inspired anew as God’s mes- 
sengers to reprove the errors of the world, and autho. 
rlzed as God's avengers to punish apostate Christendom. 
The son of the bond-woman was let loose from his 
deserts to 4 inock ’ and to chastise the son of the free- 
woman." — Ancient Christ, vol. i. p. 266. — R. 

4 See Ockley, Conquest qf Syria by the Saracens, volsfc 
i. and ii. 8vo. Also Gibbon, Decline and Fall, See. chap. 
I. ii.— Mur. 

5 Mohammed framed the Koran to be the basis of 
civil government as well as of religion among his fol- 
io went; and in all ages they have so regarded it till the 
present time. Church and state, religion and civil 
policy are so united an* blended by the Koran, that 
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6. The civil dissensions among the Mo- 
hammedans which arose soon after the death 
of their prophet, were not a little injurious to 
the success of their enterprises. Abubeker, 
the father-in-law, and Ali the son-in-law, of 
Mohammed, contended violently about the 
right to the throne, which each claimed to 
himsdlf ; and this controversy being handed 
down to posterity, divided the whole race 
into two great parties, separated not only 
i by a difference in opinions and practices, 
i but also by deadly hatred. The two sects 
j are called, the one Sonniles, and the other 
| Shiites. 1 The former contend that Abubeker 
was the true Kalif ; the latter, that Ali was 
j the legitimate lvalif or successor of Mo- 


[PART II. ; 

hammed. Both regard the Koran as of 
divine origin and the authoritative rule in 
religion ; but the Sonnites unite with it the 
Sonna, a sort of oral law derived from Mo- 
hammed and serving to explain the Koran, 
which the Shiites wholly discard. The 
Turks, Tartars, Africans, and most of the 
Indians, are Sonnites; the Persians and 
Mogores are Shiites, although the Mogores ; 
seem to belong to neither sect. 2 Besides 
these two grand divisions, there are among 
the Mulmmmedans four principal sects and 
a great many subordinate ones, 3 which con- 
tend sharply respecting various subjects in 
religion, yet practise mutual toleration. 4 


PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF TIIE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

j HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

' 1. The profound ignorance and bar- 

barism of this century will hardly appear 
credible to those who have not personally 
examined its extant literary productions. 

( What little learning and knowledge still 
remained, with a few exceptions, was con- 
fined to the cloisters of the monks, espe- 
I chilly in the Latin [or western] church. 

| The laws forbade any one to be made an 

they cannot be separated but must stand or fall together. 
1 fence the permanence and unchangeable character of 
the Mohammedan religion in all countries where it 
has become established. For to attempt to change the 
religion of a Mohammedan country, or even to convert 
any of its citizens, is to plot against the state, it is high 
treason and must he punished as such. Mohammed 
united in his own person the two characters of an 
absolute monarch and of a sovereign pontitf or high- 
priest ; and the Koran made no provision for these two 
, offices ever to be separated. At the same time he 
i named no one to succeed himself, nor pointed out the 
manner In which this complex office should descend 
( from one person to another. Hence his ghostly empire 
was in imminent danger of dissolution at his death ; 

| but the religious enthusiasm of his followers preserved 
and perpetuated it. — Mur. [As may be seen in the 
ordinary histories of Mohammedanism.— R. 

| 1 See Reland, J)e Religione Turcica , lib. i. p. 30, 70, 

. 74, 8?. Chardin, Voyages cn Perse, tome ii. p. 230, Ac. 

1 2 The principles of the Sonnites may be learned from 

the tract published by Relaud, De Religione Turcica , 
lib. i. The religion and opinions of the Shiites arc 
clearly stated by Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tome iv. 
passim. 

j a On the Mohammedan sects, see Hottinger, Hist. 

Orientalis , lib. il. cap. vi. p. 340. lticaut, Ktat de V 
I Empire Ottoman, liv. ii. p. 242. Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse, tome ii. p. 230. Sale, Prelim. Discourse , sec. 8, 
p. 207, Ac. 

I . 4 There is scarcely any subject on which English 
literature is so defective as on that of Mohammedanism, 

| with its cognate topics— the early or ante-Mohammedan 
history of the Arabs, the biography of their prophet so 
Hill of unsolved problems, the providential import and 
destiny of their faith, the singular revolutions of their 
literature, and their present intellectual and moral 


abbot unless lie bad some learning. The 
monks were required to devote certain hours 
to reading; and that they might derive 
greater profit from this exercise, they were 
required in most monasteries to converse 
together at stated times on what they had 
read. 5 1 t was their business also to edueat e 
young men destined for the sacred office. 
But all the institutions of this sort were of 
little service to the cause of learning and to 
the church, because very few had any just 
conceptions of the nature and utility of the 


position among civilized nations. Though much has 
been done during this century in preparing the way for 
an accurate and philosophical and (what is fully ns 
much wanted) a dispassionate investigation of the 
subject, by the cultivation of the oriental languages 
especially in France and Germany, by the publication 
and translation of oriental works hitherto inaccessible, 
and by the labours of intelligent travellers and mis- 
sionaries in the East; yet no one in Britain has yet 
availed himself of these facilities to undertake such a 
work as is needed. The only modern contributions 
since Sale’s translation of tho Koran, have been Mills's 
Hi tor y qf Muhammednnmn (2d edit. Loud. 1818), 
which is, at the best, no more than a sketch : and 
Forster’s Mahometanism unveiled (Bond. 1829, 2 vols.), 
which, though ingenious and free from the prejudices 
of earlier inquirers is framed, upon a hypothesis of 
prophetical interpretation which has not met with 
general acceptance. Iti Germany the subject has at- 
tracted a much greater share of attention ; the student 
will see in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, Ac. 4th edit. vol. i. part ii. 
p. 467, 468, a list of the more recent works in that 
country on the religious aspects of Mohammedanism, 
among which the more valuable are said to be those by 
Weil, a Protestant, And Dellinger, a Roman Catholic. 
The missionary travels of Martyn, Dwight, Southgate, 
Perkins, and others, contain important contributions 
towards forming a just estimate of the present condition 
of the Mussulmans, both moral and intellectual. See 
the Retrospective Review , vol. iii. p. 1, and the Foreign 
Quarterly Review , vol. xxiv. p. 1, for very interesting 
articles, though not altogether free from o^ectionahfe 
matter, on the rise of Mohammedanism, and on the 
structure and contents of the Koran. — It. 

5 Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. il. p, 
470, f»13, et passim* 
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liberal arts and sciences, and most of them 
were more intent on thejperusol of worthless 
writers and the lives of saints, than on the 
study of valuable authors. The better class 
were assiduous in perusing the works of 
Augustine and Gregory the Great, and 
scraps gathered from these fathers consti- 
tute the best productions of the Latin 
church in this century. 

2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to 
everything rather than to the cause of 
learning. 'The rude and unlearned bishops 
suffered the schools which had been com- 
mitted to their care to languish and become 
extinct. 1 It was very rare to find among 
them persons able to compose their own 
public discourses. Those who possessed 
some genius garbled from Augustine and 
Gregory a parcel of jejune addresses, apart 
of which they kept for their own use, and 
the rest they imparted to their more dull 
and stupid colleagues, that they also might 
have something they could deliver. This 
is manifest from the examples of Ciesarius 
of Arles and of Eligius of Noyon. There 
is also extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilfully compiled by Tajo, 
bishop of Saragossa, from the writings of 
Augustine and Gregory; and this insipid 
performance was so highly esteemed, that 
the other bishops did not hesitate to style 
the author of it, the true salt of the earth 
aiul a divine luminary in the church. 2 Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may 
be easily collected by any one disposed to 
examine the writers of this century. Eng- 
land however was in a happier state in this 
respect than the other countries of Europe; 
for Theodorus, a Cilician and bishop of 
Canterbury, of whom more will be said 
hereafter, introduced into that country some 
attachment to knowledge and literature. 3 

3. The Greeks who attempted to write 
either in poetry or in prose obscured very 
plain and simple subjects by their tumid 
and inflated diction. The style of the La- 
tins, with a few exceptions, was so base and 
corrupt that it cannot bo eulogised even for 
this want of taste. History was wretchedly 
perverted both by the Greeks and the La- 
tins. Among the former, Moschus, Soph- 
ronius, and others, and among the latter, 
Braulio, Jonas an Irishman, Audoenus [or] 
Dado, and Adamannus, have transmitted 
to us biographies of several saints, which 
are insipid and ridiculous, and destitute 
alike of an air of probability and of ele- 


1 Hut. Litter, de la France, by the Benedictines, 
cent. vii. tome Hi. p. 428, &c. 

ss Mablllon, Analecta Ve.te.rit Mm, tom. ii. p. 77. 

3 Wilkins, Cimciha Magna Britan, tom. i. %. 42 *, 

Conringius, Antiquit . Academ. p. 277. 


gance of composition. The Greeks led the 
way in committing to writing without dis- 
crimination whatever reports were in circu- 
lation among the vulgar in regard to more 
ancient times; and hence originated those 
medleys of fables which the Latins after- 
wards so eagerly embraced. 

4. Philosophy among the Latins was at 
an end. Those who were unwilling to ne- 
glect it altogether, were satisfied with com- 
mitting to memory a few words and 
sentences taken from Boethius and Cassio- 
dorus ; for they were not disposed to reason 
on the subject, and they were unable to 
consult the Greeks from ignorance of their 
language. The Greeks abandoning Plato 
to certain of tho monks, betook themselves 
to Aristotle, whose principles of reasoning 
were nearly indispensable in the theological 
contests of this century with the Monophy- 
sites, Nestorians, and Monothelites ; for all 
these resorted to the Stagyritc for aid when- 
ever they were called to the combat ; hence 
James of Edessa, a Monophysitc of this cen- 
tury, translated Aristotle’s Dialectics into 
Syriac. 4 


CHAPTER II. 


I1JSTOKY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


1 . The contest for pre-eminence bet ween 
the Roman and Constantinopolitan prelates 
had gained such a height in this century, 
that we may clearly discern the commence- 
ment of that unhappy schism which after- 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. 
It is commonly asserted by men of the 
greatest learning and best acquainted with 
ancient history, that the Roman pontiff,* 
Boniface III. prevailed on that abominable 
tyrant, Phocas, who, after murdering tho 
emperor Mauritius, mounted the imperial 
throne, to divest the bishop of Constanti- 
nople of the title of oecumenical bishop, and 
to confer it on the Roman pontiff. But 
this is stated solely on the authority of 
Baronius, 5 for no ancient writer has given 
such testimony. Yet Phocas did something 
analogous to this, if we may believe Anas- 
tasius and Paul Diaconus ; 6 for whereas the 


4 See Asscman, Biblioth. Orient . Vatican, tom. 1. p. 
498. 


& Baronius, Annates , ad ann. 006, No. 2. — Schl. 

C Anastasius, De Vitii Pondficum (Bonifacius ITT.) 
Paulus Diaconus, De Helms pestis Longobardur. lib. iv. 
cap xxxvii. in Muratori, Script. lies'. Italic, tom. i. par. 
i. p. 4G5. [Anastasius says that “whereas the church 
of Constantinople had claimed to be the first of all the 
churches, Boniface obtained from the emperor Phocas 
that the Romish church, the apostolic seat of tho 
blessed apostle Peter, should be the head of all the 
churches.” Paul the Deacon says: — “ This emperor, 
Phocas, at the request of Pope Boniface, decreed that 
the see of the Roman and apostolic church should be 
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bishops of Constantinople had maintained 
that their church was not only fully equal 
to that of Koine, but had precedence or all 
other churches, Phcx is forbade this, and 
determined that the priority of rank and 
dignity should be given to the church of 
Koine. 

2. The Roman pontiffs u&d indeed every 
means to maintain and enlarge the power 
and dignity which they had obtained ; yet 
the history of this period affords many 
proofs, not only that emperors and kings 
but that nations also resisted those attempts. 
Various proofs of the exercise of the 
regal power in religious matters, and even 
over the Pope himself, may be collected 
from the Byzantine history and from the 
Formulas of Marculfus.* The Roman 
writers tell us that Constantine Pogonatus 
formally relinquished the right of confirm- 
ing the election of a Roman pontifF, and 
they cite Anastasius as a witness who states, 
that Pogonatus ordered that a Roman pon- 
tiff' elect should be ordained forthwith and 
without delay. 1 But this testimony does 
not reach the point to be proved. It ap- 
pears however to have been the fact, that 
this emperor, in the time of the pontiff 
Agatlio, remitted the customary payment 
to the court of a sum of money for the con- 
firmation of a pontifical election. 3 The an- 
cient Britons and Scots could not be moved 
for a long time, either by the threats or the 
promises of the papal legates, to subject 
themselves to the Roman decrees and laws, 
as is abundantly testified by Bede. 3 The 

the first, whereas the Constantinopolitan had before 
assumed to be the first of all.” By being the first and 
the head, both the bishops of Constantinople and the 
usurper Phocas seem to have understood merely prio- 
rity of rank ; and not that supreme authority and 
‘dominion which tho Roman pontiffs afterwards claimed 
It was intended as a compliment, but it was construed 
into a grant of unlimited power. Seo Bower’s Lives of 
the Popes (Boniface III.), vol. ii. p. 546, &c. — Mur. 

1 Anastasius, Do Vitis Pontif. (Benedict) in AJura- 
tori, Svriptpr. llemm Italic, tom. iil. p. 140. [The 
words of Anastasius are : concessit , vt persona, qiue 
electa fuerit in sedem A postoticam, c vest igio absque tar- 
dilate Pontifex ordinaretur. That is, it should not be 
necessary to write to Constantinople, but merely to 
obtain liberty from the emperor’s vicegerent, the exarch 
of Ravenna, previously to the ordination. Moreover 
history shows thtft succeeding emperors did not respect 
this privilege. — Schl. 

2 Anastasius, De Vitis Pontif. (Agatho) p. 144. 
Compare Mascovius, Hist. Germanov, tom. ii. note, p. 
121, Arc. [According to Anastasius tho emperor did not. 
wholly remit but only diminish the amount of the pay- 
ment; “rclevata est quantitas , quee solita est dari 
and this too with the express injunction that the 
ancient rule should be observed, and no ordination tako 
place till the consent of the emperor should be ob- 
tained from court. See Bower’s Lives cf the Popes 
(Agatho) vol. iii. p. 131, &c. — Mur, 

:l Bede, Hut. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. ii. lib. iii. cap. xxv. 
—Schl. The case of Wilfrid, bishop of York, who 
being deposed and banished by the Saxon king in 678, 
appealed to Rome and returned acquitted, but was im- 
prisoned nine months and then banished the kingdom, 
is a strong case in point See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes (Agatho) vol. iii. p. 08— 105,— M ur. 
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I Gauls and the Spaniards, as no one can 
I deny, attributed just so much authority Jto 
the pontiff as they supposed would be for 
their own advantage. 4 Nor in Italy itself 
could he make the bishop of Ravenna and 
others bow obsequiously to his will; 6 and 
of private individuals there were many who 
expressed openly their detestation of his 
vices and his greediness of power. Nor are 
those destitute of arguments who assert that 
the Waldenses even in this century had 
fixed their residence in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, and inveighed freely against Roman 
domination. 0 

3. That the bishops of inferior rank and 
all who were intrusted with sacred offices, 
as well those in the monasteries as those 
without, lived in the practice of many enor- 
mities, is expressly admitted by every 
writer of any note in this century. Every- 
where simony, avarice, pious frauds, into- 
lerable pride, insolence to the people at 
large, and even vices worse than these 
might be seen reigning in the places con- 
secrated to holiness and virtue. r Between 


4 It is well known that the French kings often de- 
posed bishops, whom the popes by all their efforts were 
not able to restore ; and that in Spain Julianus, the 
bishop of Toledo, freely censured Pope Benedict II. 
for sending into Spain his disapprobation of a synodic 
letter; and accused his holiness of ignorance, negli- 
gence, and jealousy. Yet this Julianus is a canonised 
saint. See the fifteenth council of Toledo, in Harduin, 
Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1761, &c. — Schl. 

5 Mich. Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 6, 
Arc. [and Muratori, Hist, cf Italy, vol. iv. p. 157, where 
is a diploma of the emperor Constantino IV. in which 
he releases Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, from obe- 
dience to the pope. At his death this archbishop 
warned his clergy not to subject themselves to' tho 
Roman pontiff, but to apply to the emperor for a pall j 
for the new archbishop. A nd to the present time, the ! 
archbishops claim a kind of independence of the Ro- j 
mish see. Even the abbot Columbanus defends the 
ancient Irish manner of keeping Easter against tho 
popes, with great intrepidity, and likewise the subject i 
of the three chapters; and this at the instigation of 
King Agilulph. lie maintains that Vigilius was not 
watchful enough, and that the pope ought to purge the 
seat of St. Peter from all errors, from which it was not j 
now free. See his five Epistles, in the liihlioth. max. j 
Patr. Lugd. tom. xii. p. 1, Ac. — Schl. 

6 Leger, Hist des Eg Uses Vaudoises , Hvr. 1. p. 1ft, Sec. j 

[and Spanhelrn, Introduct. pirn tom ii. p. 598, Ac.— j 
Schl. [This fact however is denied by all tlie later 
Romanist authorities, and by some among Protestant 
writers, of whom the most recent is Alaitland in his 
Facts arid Documents illustrative, qf the y Indent Albi - j 
genses and Waldenses, Lond. 1832. — Ii. | 

7 Thus we read of Desiderius a nobleman, that he ! 
assumed the garb of a beggar and conducted Brune- 
child, who was expelled the court of Theodcbert, in 
safety to the court of Burgundy. At her solicitation ! 
her faithful conductor was advanced to the bishopric j 
of Auxerre (Daniel, Histoir* de France, vol. i. p. 3ft 1), j 
a worthy candidate for the episcopal office ! To the i 
simony of the clergy the national Synod of Toledo A.n. 
653, Can. 3. bears testimony; to their avarice the pro- 
vincial synod of Merida in Spain (Harduin, tom. iii. p. 
997); to their violence the council of Braga a.d. 675, 
where they were forbidden to inflict blows. In the 
same year a council at Toledo commanded the clergy 
to read the Bible on pain of exconftnunication (Har- 
duin, tom. iii. p. 1017), and required every new bishop 
to make oath that he had neither paid, nor promised to 
pay, money for his bishopric. Even the papal chair 
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the monks and the bishops many pertina- 
cious quarrels existed in different places;* 
for the latter laid their greedy hands on 
the rich possessions of the monks that they 
might support their own luxury. And 
the monks feeling this very sensibly first 
applied to the emperors and kings; but 
not finding their protection adequate, re- 
sorted to the Roman pontiff. 1 He there- 
fore readily took them under his care, and 
gradually exempted them from the juris- 
diction of the bishops. The monks in re- 
turn defended the interest of the pontiff as 
if i t were their own ; and they recommended 
him as a sort of god to the ignorant multi- 
tude, over whom their reputed sanctity gave 
them great influence. That these exemp- 
tions of the monks were the cause of many 
of their vices and disorders, is admitted by 
several of the best writers. 2 

4. In the mean time the monks, from the 
favour of the pontiff and their display of 
fictitious piety, were everywhere making 
surprising progress, especially among the 
Latins. Parents eagerly consecrated their 
children to God, with large portions of their 
property made over to the monasteries; 
that is, they devoted them to what was 
esteemed the highest bliss on earth — a life 
of solitude. 3 Those who had spent their 
lives in guilty deeds hoped to expiate their 
crimes by conferring the greater part of 
their property on some society of monks; 
and immense numbers, impelled by super- 
stition, robbed their heirs of tlicir richest 
possessions, in order to render God propi- 
tious to them through the prayers of monks. 
Rules for monastic life were drawn up by 
Fruetuosus, Isidorus, John Gcrundinensis, 
Columbanus, and others, among the Latins ; 4 
for the Rule prescribed by St. Benedict had 
not yet become the universal and the only 
rule. 

5. Among the writers few can be named 
who possessed much genius or erudition. 
The best among the Greeks were the 
following: — Maximus, a monk who con- 
tended very fiercely against the Monothe- 
lites, and wrote some explanatory works 
on the Scriptures, was by no means desti- 
tute of natural talent ; but he was a man 


was not free from simony. To pious frauds must be 
ascribed the multitude of fables which were eagerly 
fabricated. A large collection of them is exhibited by 
Sender, Hist. Eccles. selccta Capita , tom. ii. p. 55, &c. 
60, &c.— Scfil. 

1 See Launoi, Assertio Inquisitionis in Chartam ltn~ 
munitatis S. Gcrmani ; Opp> tom. iii. par. i. p. 50, &c.; 
Baluze, Miscellan. tom, ii. p. 159, tom. iv. p. 108 ; Mu- 
ratori, Antiquit.- Italic, tom ii. p. 944, 949, &c. 

t See Launoi, Etamen Privilegii S. Germanif Opp. 
tom Ul. par. i. p. 282 ; Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Britan 
tom. i. par. 43 , 44, 49, &c. 

3 Gervaia, Hist, de V AIM Suger, tome i. p. 9 — 16. 

4 Holstenius. Codex Regular . tom. ii. p. 225, &c. 


of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
fortunate. 5 lsychius, bishop of Jerusalem, 
expounded some books of Scripture, and 
has left us a few Homilies and other minor 
works. 6 Dorotheus, an abbot in Pa- 
lestine, acquirct^qp# fry his Ascetic Dis- 
sertations , Witluprhimi lie would instruct 
monks how to five. 7 Antiochus, a super- 
stitious monk of St. Sabas in Palestine, 
composed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures 
or Institutes of the Christian Religion , a 
work of no great merit. 8 Sophronius, 
bishop of Jerusalem, acquired the venera- 
tion of after ages by his conflicts with those 
reputed in his day as heretics, especially 
with the Monothelites. 0 He was evidently 


6 Maximus was born of nohlo parentage at Constan- 
tinople, about A.D. 5S0. The emperor Itcraelius made 
him his secretary, and intended lie should write the 
civil history of his times. J i 1 1 1 the emperor fulling 
into the heresy of the Monothelites, which Maximus 
abhorred, either disagreement between them or the 
propensity of Maximus to a monkish life, led him to 
retire from court and take up his abode in a monastery 
at Chrysopolis near Constantinople. Here Maximus be- 
came tlie abbot. Before the year <M0 the prevalence of 
Monothelitie principles or the political disquietudes of 
the country, led him to travel. lie, went to Egypt, 
where he had warm disputes with the principal Mmio- 
thelites. In the ye tr 645 he went to Rome, and enjoyed 
the intimacy of Pope Martin I. In 653 the emperor 
Constans II. who was a Monolhclite, caused him to bo 
arrested and brought to Constantinople to be tried for 
seditious conduct. He was acquitted; but refusing to 

roinise silence in the controversy then raging with the 

lonothelitcs, lie was banished to Thrace and confined 
in different places till the year 662, when he died in the 
castle of Sehemra on the coniines of the Alans. His 
collected works, published Gr. and Lit, by Combetts, 
Paris, 1675,2 vols. fol. consist of about fifty small works, 
answers to biblical quest ons, polemic and dogmatic 
tracts, moral and monastic pieces, and letters. Besides 
these he has left us Commentaries on the Canticles, on 
; Dionysius Aveopagita, and on some parts of Gregory 
! Nyssen. lie is an inelegant, obscure, metaphysical, 
and mystical writer, yet learned and zealous. — Mur. 
[The student will see a satisfactory life of tins monk 
and a full catalogue of his numerous works, In Smith’s 
Did. of Greek and llonum Diogr. vol. ii. p. 988.— R. 

0 Seo Simon, Critique de la Iliblioth. Cedes, de M. 
Du Pin, tome i. p. 261. [Hosychius or lsychius, first 
a presbyter and then bishop of Jerusalem, flourished 
about a.d. 601. A Commentary on Leviticus is extant 
in a Latin translation, about which there has been 
much discussion, whether it was a production of this 
Ilesychius or of some other. See Labbe, Biss. Hist, in 
Bellannin, De Scriptor. Ecd.es. p. 227, «fcc. ed. Venice, 
1727. Tiie works of Ilesycliius extant in Greek are 
arguments to the twelve minor prophets and Isaiah, 
two hundred sentences on temperance and virtue, 
seven Homilies, a life of St. Longinus, an introduc- 
tion to the book of Psalms, and a Comment on Ps. 77 
—107, and 118. He also wrote an Ecclesiastical History 
and some other Commentaries, which arc lost. See 
Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 571, <fce .—Mur. [See also 
an account of his life and writings in Smith’s Diet, of 
6/reek and Roman Diogr. vol. ii. p. 446.— R. 

7 Dorotheus probably lived about a.d. COL He wrote 
twenty-four ethical and ascetic dissertations (fiifiacrxa- 
Kiea, seu Doctrinse, De Vila rede et pie Jnstituenaa) 
and several Epistles, which are extant, Gr. and Lat. in 
the Orthodoxographia , and in Pronto le Due, Aucta~ 
rium , tom. h — Mur. 

8 Antiochus flourished a.d. 614, and was alive In 
029. Ills PandecUe divines Scripturce , or compendium 
of the Christian religion and of the holy Scriptures, 
comprised in 130 Homilies, is extant In Pronto le Due, 
Auctarium , tom. i. He also wrote De Vitiosu Cogi - 
tationibus; and De Vita >8. Euphrosyni.—Mur. 

• See the Acta Sancton tom. ii. Martii, ad diem xl. 
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the cause of the whole Monothelite contro- 
versy. Andreas of Crete has left us seve- 
ral Homilies , which are neither truly pious 
nor eloquent, and which some therefore 
suspect were falsely ascribed to him. 1 Gre- 
gory Pisides, a CjUMtiM^opolitan deacon, 
besides a llistoryv^MKmlius and of the 
Avares , composed a few poems and other 
short pieces. 2 Theodore of Raitliu is author 
of a book against those sects, which were 
considered as corrupting Christianity by 
their doctrines concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ. 3 


p. 65. [Sophronius was a native of Damascus, and for 
some time a sophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- 
quence. lie afterwards became a monk in Palestine, 
and in this character he sat in the council of Alexan- 
dria, hold by Cyrus the patriarch of that see in the year 
633, for the purpose of uniting the Monothelites and 
the Catholics. Here Sophronius zealously opposed the 
seventh of tike nine propositions whieh Cyrus wished 
to establish. From Alexandria he went to Constanti- 
nople to confer with Sergius, the patriarch of that see, 
on the subject. Soon after he was made patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and wrote his long Epistle or confutation 
of the Monothelites, addressed to Honorius the Roman 
pontiff and to the other patriarchs. Hut his country 
was now laid waste. The Saracens having conquered 
all the northern parts of Syria, laid siege to Jerusalem 
in G37. The city capitulated to the Kalif Omar, who 
entered Jerusalem, treated Sophronius witli much re- 
spect, promised him and the Christians safety and the 
free exercise of their religion, and having given orders 
lor erecting the mosque of Omar on the site of the 
temple, retired to Arabia. Sophronius died a few 
months after in the same year, llis works are, the 
Epistle or Dissertation above mentioned, four Homilies, 
an account of the labours and travels of the apostle 
Paul, the Life of St. Mary an Egyptian, and a tract on 
the Incarnation. The best account of him and his 
writings is said to be that of Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. 
vol. viii. p. 199, &c. See Cave, Hist. Liter . tom. i. p. 
519.— Mur. 

1 Andreas was a native of Damascus, became a monk 
at Jerusalem, a deacon at Constantinople, and at last 
archbishop of Crete. His ago is not certain, but he 
was contemporary with Sophronius of Jerusalem a.d. 
635, and lived some years after. Combcfis published 
as his works, Paris, 1044, in fol. Gr. and Lat. seventeen 
Homilies ; nine Triodia, Canons, or church Hymns ; 
and several shorter Hymns adapted to different festi- 
vals. Ho afterwards published three moro Homilies 
and some poems, in bis Auctar. Noe. tom. i. and ii. 
A Computus Paschalis ascribed to Andreas was pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. by Petavius, De Doctrina Tcmpor . 
tom. iii. The genuineness of some of theso pieces is 
suspected. — Mur. 

2 Gregory or rather George of Pisida, was find a 
deacon and chartophylax of the great churoli of Con- 
stantinople, and then archbishop of Nicomedia. He 
flourished about A.n. 640 , and has left us Cosmopoiea, 
an iambic poem on the Hexagmeron, and another poem 
in iambic lines on the vanity of life ; both published by 
Morel, Paris, 1585, 4to. Three other of his poems 
(Eulogy of Heraclius, on his Persian wars, and the as- 
sault of the Avares on Constantinople) were promised 
to the public by Claud. Maltret, but have not been pub- 
lished. Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xix. p. 106, &c.; 
Cave, Hist. Liter. I. p. 583. — Mur. 

a Theodoras, a presbyter in the Laura Raithu in Pa- 
lestine, flourished a.d. 046, and wrote a snort treatise 
I on the incarnation of Christ, in opposition to the here- 
I sies of Manes, Apollinaris, Theodoras Mopsuest, Nes- 
1 torius, Eutyches, Julian llahear, Sevcrus, and others 
! It is extant, Gr. and Lat. in Fr. le Due, Auctarium, 
| tom. i. and in Latin, in the Biblioth. mux Pair. tom. 

I viii. — Mur. 

The following Greek writers of this century are 
passed over by Mosheim — namely, — 

John Malala, a native of Antioch, who probably 
I flourished about a d. 001. He wrote Htsloria Chronica 


[Part ir. j 

6. The most distinguished among the 
Latin writers were the following: Ilde- j 
fonsus of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards 
gratuitously ascribe certain treatises con- 
cerning the virgin Mary. 4 Two books of 


from the creation to the death of Justinian I. A.n. 565, 
which was published, Gr. and Lat. by Hody, Oxon. . 
1691, 8vo. See Cave, Hist. Liter, i. p. 56 8, &c. 

About the same time lived Eusebius, bishop of Thes- 
salonica, Conon, an opposer of John Philoponus, and 
Themistius surnarned Calonymus, all polemic writers 
on the side of the Catholics. But only fragments of 
their essays and epistles have reached us in Photius and 
the Acts of Councils. | 

Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, a.d. 608 -639, 
a favourer of the Monothelite doctrine, and instigator , 
of the famous Ecthesis of llonorius. Ho has left us 
three Epistles extent in the Concilia, tom. vi. I 

Cyrus, bishop ot Phasis a.d. 620, and patriarch of j 
Alexandria a.d. 630 — 640. lie held a synod at Alexan- j 
dria in 633, in which he proposed a Libellus satisfae. - ; 
tionis in nine chapters, designed to unite tho Theodo- ! 
sians or Severians to the Catholics. But his seventh 
chapter, or position containing the doctrine of the 
Monothelites, was opposed and led to fierce contests. : 
He also wrote three Epistles to his friend Segerius of . j 
Constantinople. All these are extant in the Concilia, \ 
tom. vi. j 

Theophylactus Shnocatta, an Egyptian, a sophist, I 
and a prefect, who flourished a.d. 61 1 — 629. He wrote 
IJistorin Rerum a Mauritio Gr star urn from the year 
582— 602, edited Gr. and Lat. Ingolst. 1603, 4to, and 
Paris, 1648, fol. also eighty-flve short Epistles ( in j 
the Epistolas Gracanicat, Geneva, 1606, fol. ) and 
Problema Physica , Gr. and Lat. Antw. 1598, 8vo. 

Gregorius, an abbot in Galatia a.d. 614, wrote the 
life of his predecessor Theodoras, in Surius and other 
collectors of pious lives. 

George, patriarch of Alexandria a.d. 620—630. IIo 1 
wrote the life of John Chrysostom, which is published 
with Chrysostom’s works. I 

About the year 630 that valuable but anonymous work | 
called the Chronicon Alexandrinum , Pastas Siaili, and ; 
Chronicon Pasc.hale, was composed, perhaps by George 
Pisides or by George Patriarch of Alexandria. It ex- 
tends from the creation to a.d. 628. The best edition 
is that of Du Fresne, Puris, 1689, fol. 

John Moschus, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a monk of 
Palestine, who flourished a.d. 630, after travelling ex- 
tensively wrote his monkish history, entitled Pratum 
Spirituals , Hortidus nanus, Limonurium , and Virida - 
rtum ; extant in Fronto le Due, Auctar. tom. ii. and in 
Cotelicr, Monum. Feel. Gr. tom. ii. i 

Thalassius, abbot of a monastery in Libya about a.d. 1 
640, wrote several tracts— namely, De Sincera Chari- 
tate ; Vitec co'ntinentia ct mentis Begimine, sc7it<'ntiarum 
Hecalontadas IV. extent in Lat. in the Biblioth. max. I 
Pair. tom. xii. and Gr. and Lat. in Fronto le Due, j 
Auctar . tom. ii. 

Theodoras, bishop of Pharan in Arabia near Egypt, j 
a Eutychian and Monothelite controversial writer, 
from whose tracts large extracts occur in the Acts of 
the Lateran and sixth councils ; Concilia , tom. vi. | 
John, archbishop of Dara in Syria, who has been 
placed in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, j 
and perhaps lived about a.d. 650, wroto Commentaries 
in Syriac on the works of Dionysius A reopagita, and 
on the Apocalypse; extracts from which have been i 
published by Abr. Echellens. Morin, and Nairon. 

Basil, bishop of Thessalonica say some, of Ceesarea 
in Cappadocia say others, and who flourished perhaps i 
a.d. 675, wroto Scholia on fifteen Orations of Gregory ! 
Nazianzen. 

Macarius, a Monothelite, patriarch of Antioch about 
a.d. 680, whose Confession of faith and extracts from 
other works are extant, Concilia, tom. vi. 

John, archbishop of Thessalonica a.d. 680, has left 
us one oration, pai-t of another, a fragment of a hymn, 
and parts of a dialogue between a pagan and a Chris- 
tian. — Mur, 

4 Bee the Acta Sanctor. Januarii, tom. ii. p. 535. 
[Ildcfonsus was nobly born at Toledo, educated at Se- 
ville, and after being a monk and abbot at Agli, became 
archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 657—667. His ten spurious 
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Epistles by Desiderius of Cahors were 
edited by Canisius . 1 Eligius of Limoges 
has left us some Homilies and other produc- 
tions . 2 The two books of Ecclesiastical 
Formulas by Marculphus, a Gallic monk, 
help us much to discover the wretched 
state of religion and learning in this age . 8 
The Englishman Aldhelm composed with 
no great success various poems on subjects 
relating to a Christian life . 4 Julianus 


j homilies and discourses, and one spurious tract con- 

, cerning the virgin Mary, with one genuine tract on the 
same subject, were published by Feuardentius, Paris, 
157G, and afterwards in the Jiiblioth. max. Patr. tom. 
xii. We have from his pen a tract on the ecclesiastical 
writers in continuation of Jerome, Gcpnadiu3, &c. two 
Epistles, and a tract De Cognitions Baptismi. Several 
other tracts and letters, and a continuation of Isidore’s 
Gothic History , are lost. — Mur. [See also lialir, 
Geschichte der ltiimis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. page 
4 OS. — B. 

1 Desiderius was treasurer to Clothair II. a.d. 614, 
and bishop of Cahors in France a.d. 629 — 652. His 
first Hook of Epistles contains those which Desiderius 
wrote to his friends, the second contains those addressed 

| to him. They are extant in Canisius, Lection. Antiques, 
tom. v. and in Biblioth. max. Patr. tom. vili. — Mur. 

2 Eligius was born near Limoges, became a gold- 
smith there, and was esteemed the best workman in all 
France. In 635 King Dagobcrt sent him as ambassa- 
dor to Brittany. While a layman lie erected several 
monasteries and churches, lie was bishop of Noyon 
a.d. 64Q--G59, and continued to found monasteries and 
churches, and besides laboured to spread Christianity 
among the Flemings, the Fricslandcrs, and the Swa- 
bians. Ho has left us a tract, De Ileclitudine Catholicce 
Cmversationis (which has been ascribed to Augustino), 
and an Epistle to Desiderius of Cahors. Of the sixteen 
Homilies ascribed to him and extant in the Biblioth. 
max. Patr. tom. xii. the greatest part, if not the whole, 
are supposed to be spurious. They are compilations 
from the fathers, and several of them bear marks of the 
9th and 10th centuries.— Mur. [See a very brief notice 

. of him in Biihr, ubi supra, page 467. 

3 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iii. p. 565. [About 
the year 600, Marculphus, then seventy years old, at the 
request of the bishop of Paris compiled this book of 
formulas of different instruments and writings used in 
ecclesiastical courts and elsewhcro, in the transaction 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and in the management of 
church property. It was published, Paris, 1665, 4to, 
and 1667, by Baluze, in Capilul. Begum Francor. tom. 
ii. p. 309. — Mur. 

4 This prelate certainly deserved a moro honourable 
mention than is here made of him by Mosheim. His 
poetical talents were by no means the most distinguish- 
ing part of his character. lie was profoundly versed 
in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages. lie ap- 
peared also with dignity in the Paschal controversy, 
which so long divided the Saxon and British churches. 
See Collier’s Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. i. p. 121. — Mad. 
[Aldhelm was grandson to Ina, king of the West 
Goths. When young he travelled over Gaul and Italy, 
and pursued study with so much ardour that he became 
ono of the most learned men of the age. Returning to 
England he lived first as a monk, and then for 34 years 
as the abbot of Malmsbury ; afterwards he was bishop 
of Sherburne a.d. 705—709. Bede (lib. v. cap. xix.) 
says, he was undecunque doctissimus. While abbot he 
wrote, by request of an English synod, a book in con- 
futation of the sentiments and practice of the ancient 
Britons and Scots in regard to Easter, which is now 
lost. He also wrote a tract in praise of virginity, both 
in prose and In verse, likewise a book on the eight 
principal virtues, and a thousand verses of Enigmas. 
These and some other poems were published at May- 
ence, 160$, 8vo, and in the Biblioth . max . Patr. tom. 

xiii Mur. [His works have been recently and very 

carefully edited with several pieces hitherto unpub- 
lished, by the Rev. J. A. Giles, in that excellent series 
entitled, Patres Ecclesiee Anglicance, Oxon, 1844, 8vo. 
See also respecting him Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo - 


Pomerius confuted the Jews, and has lefs 
us some other specimens of his genius, which 
are neither to be highly praised nor utterly 
contemned . 6 these may be added Ores- 
conius , 6 wbo^f^hml^meut of the Canons 
is well known^HHnMrius , 7 and a few 
others . 8 Wr " 


Saxons, vol. iii. p. 362, 400, &c.; Wright’s Biogr. Bri- 
tan. Liter. Anglo-Saxon period, and Blihr, Geschichte 
der Bonus. Liter. Suppl. vol. part i. p. 82. — It. 

5 Julianus Pomerius was bishop of Toledo, a.d. 680 
— 690. lie wrote commentaries on Joshua ; a demon- 
stration that Christ has come, against the Jews ; on 
death, the place of departed souls, the resurrection and 
final judgment ; on the discrepances in the Scriptures ; 
a history of King Wamba’s expedition against Paul, , 
the rebel duke of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to llde- j 
fonsus, De Scriptnr. Ecclesiast. Ilis works are in the 
Pith vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. — Mur. 

Cresconius was an African bishop, and flourishe'* 
a.d. 690. His Brcoiariurn Canonum is a methodica 1 
Index to the canons of councils and decrees of the Ro- 
man pontiffs digested under 300 heads. He afterwards 
wrote Concordia sen Liber Canonum which Is the same 
thing, except that the canons and deerees*are hero re- 
cited at length. Both works are in Voellus, and Ji^s- 
tell’s Biblioth. Juris Canon. — Mur. 

7 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iii. p. 506. [Fro- 
degarius Scholasticus was a Gallic monk who flourished 
a.d. 640. IIo compiled a Chronicle from the creation 
to the year of Christ 641. The first throe books, which 
reach to a.d. 561, are a compilation from Julius Afrl* 
canus, Eusebius as translated by Jeromo, and others 
The fourth book, comprising a.d. 561—584, is an ab- 
ridgment of Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor. The 
fifth book, from 584 to 641, was composed by Fredega- 
rius. The Chronicon was afterwards continued by 
other hands to a.d. 768. The fifth book is published 
among the Scriptores Rerum Franc. The other books 
are partly in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. ii. and 
partly in Gregory’s Hist. Francor. — Mur. [See a no- 
tice of his historical compilations in Biihr’s Geschichte 
der llomis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part i. page 145. — tt. 

8 The following catalogue embraces tho Latin writerj 
omitted by Mosheim: — 

Paterius, pupil of Gregory the Great and bishop of 
Brescia about a.d. 601. He wroto a Collection of 
Scripture testimonies in three books, two from the Old 
Test, and one from the Now, published with the works 
of Gregory the Great. 

Faustus, a monk brought up by St. Benedict and sent 
into Gaul with St. Maurus. He wrote a.d. 606 the 
life of St. Maurus, and the life of St. Severinus. Both 
are extant in Mabillon, Acta. Sanclor. (Jrd . Btned. 
tom, i. ! 

Marcus, a disciple and companion of St. Benedict 
and versifier of the life of Benedict by Gregory the 
Great, flourished a.d. 606. 

Boniface IV. pope a.d. 615, has left us an Epistle to 
King Ethelbert of Kent, and a Synodic Decree in the 
Concilia, tom. v. 

Bulgaranus, a Spanish Goth and couift a.d. 601 . Six 
of his Epistles still preserved have been often consulted 
but never published. 

Sisebutus, a Gothic king in Spain a.d. 612 — 621. 
Several of his Epistles are preserved, and likewise his 
life and martyrdom of St. Desiderius. 

Boniface V. pope a.d. 620— 626. His Epistle to 
Justus bishop of Rochester, another to Edwin king of 
Northumberland, and a third to Edilburg, Edwin’s 
queen, are extant in Baronius, Annulet , ai ann. 618 
and 625, also in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Nennius, a British monk and abbot of Bangor about 
a.d. 620, and often confounded with Hie Irish Gildas. 
He wroto De Gestis Britonum Liber live Breoiarium , 
or a History of the Britons; MSS. of which are still 
preserved at Westminster and at Cambridge. See Cave, 
Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 620. [The Latin text of his His- 
tory has been recently published with great care by 
Jos. Stevenson, Lond. 1838, 8vo, and a revised transla- 
tion of it by Dr. Giles, Lond. 1841, 8vo. 8ee Blihr, 
Geschichte der Rotnis . Liter. Suppl. vol. part 1. page 
130.—/;. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. During th» true religion lay 

buried under a senseless%iass of supersti- 
tions, and was unable to raise her head. 
The earlier Christians had worshipped only 


Ilonorius, pope a.i>. G26-63I. ITo was a Monothe- 
! Iito. Eight of his Epistles which fully prove the tact, 
j are extant in the Concilia , tom. v. See Forbes, In- 
struct. Hist. Theolog. lib. v. and Schroockh, Kirchen- 
ecseh. vol. xx. p. 401, 442, Ac. 446, <fec, 

Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, a.i>. 627 — 646. He 
wrote the life of St. ASniilhtn a monk, which is in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. torn. i. also two 
Epistles to Isidore Hispaiensis, and a short Eulogy of 
him published with the works of Isidore. 

Jonas, an Irish monk and abbot of Luxeuil, flourished 
about a.d. 630. He wrote the Lives of St. Coiumba- 
nus abbot of Bobbio, of Eustatius abbot of Luxeuil, of 
Attala and Bertulph abbots of Bobbio, of St. John the 
founder and abbot of a monastery, and of St. Fara or 
Burgundofara flrst abbess of York. Most of these lives 
are in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom ii. 

Cummianus or Commiuus stirnamed Fata or Fad a, 
i.e. tall, son of Fiacna the king ot west Munster in 
Ireland, born a.d. 692, died 66l. He was a monk, 
abbot, and, some add, bishop in Ireland ; and wrote an 
Epistle to Segicnus, abbot of Hy, on the paschal con- 
troversv (in Usshor’s Sylloge Epistolar. IJibernkar. p. 
24), and a hook Dt Pcenitentiarum Mensura, which is 
in the Hiblioth. max. Pair. tom. xii. [There were 
several Irish writers of this name which lias led to 
considerable confusion.) Lanlgan makes Cutnmian a 
monk the author of these works, and not Cummin 
Fnda. See his Eccles. Hist, op Ireland , vol. ii. p. 395, &c. 

John IV. pope, a.d. 640, 641. He wrote nn Epistle 
to the Scottish bishops concerning the paschal con- 
troversy, another to the emperor Constantine III. in 
apology for Pope Ilonorius, and a third to Isaac, 
bishop of Syracuse. These are extant in the Concilia , 
tom. v. 

Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Rouen, a.d. 640— 
683. He lived to the age of 90 and wrote the life of 
St. Eligius of Noyon, published imperfectly by Surius, 
and perfectly by D’Achcry, Spicileg. tom. v. also an 
| Epistle. 

! Theodoras I. pope, a.d, 642-649. He has left us 
two Epistles, in the Concilia, tom. v. and in the Biblioth. 
max. Pair. tom. xii. 

Eugenlus, archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 646—657. He 
composed some tracts in verse and prose, which are 
extant in the Biblioth. max, Pair. tom. xii. 

Tujo or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, flourished a d. 
646. He was a great admirer of the works of Gregory 
tlie Great, went to Rome tifbtftln copies of them, and 
compiled five books of $&,. zko+tr Oin them. 

Martin I. pope, a.d., 64tf J55. For his opposition to 
a decree of the einpeT<«*4ton8tans, called liis Typus, 
Martin was seized by alarmed force in 653, curried 
prisoner to Constantinople, kept in jail a long time, 
tried, and banished. He ended his days in exUo at 
Cherson. Seventeen of his Epistles are extant; eleven 
of them, Gr. and Lat. are in the Concilia , tom. vi. 

Anastaslus, deacon and apocrisiarius of the Romish 
church. He adhered to St. Maximus and shared in his 
fortunes. The year before his death a.d. 665, he wrote 
along letter giving account of the sufferings and exile 
of himself, Maximus, and Anastasius patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and defending their tenets in opposition to 
the Monothelites. It is in the Biblioth. max. Patr. 
tom. xii. and also prefixed to the works of St. Maximus. 

Fructuosus, of royal Gothic blood, bishop of Braga, 
a.d. 656-675. He was founder of many monasteries 
and, particularly that of Alcala; and drew up two Bales 
for monks, published by Holstenius, Codex Regular. 
par. ii. 

Vltalianus, pope a.d. 657—671. In the year 668, he 
and Maurus the archbishop of Ravenna mutually ex- 
communicated eacli other. Six of his Epistles are in 
the Concilia , tom. vi. 

Syrtcius, bishop of Barcelona, about a.d. G57. He 


God and bis Son ; but those called Chris- 
tians in this century worshipped the wood 
of a cross, the images of holy men, and 
bones of dubious origin. 1 The early Chris- 
tians placed heaven and hell before the view 
of men ; these latter talked only of a certain 
fire prepared to purge away the imper- 


wrote two Epistles, which are extant in D'Achery, 
Spicileg. tom. i. or new ed. tom. iii. 

Cumineus surnamed Albus, an Irish monk and abbot 
of Hy, a.d. 657—669. He wrote the life of St. Columba 
the first abbot of Hy, which may be seen in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned, tom. i. [and in Pinkerton, 
ntt£ antiq. sane. Scot . — It. 

Jonas, a disciple of St. Columbanus and an abbot 
somewhere. He wrote about a.d. 664 the life and 
miracles of St. John, abbot ReoinaUnsis. The latter 
book is in Mabillon, Acta, &c. tom. i. 

Theodoras, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, whom the 
Pope made archbishop of Canterbury a.d. G68. He was 
a rnan of learning and very efficient in action. Intro- 
ducing a fine library of Greek and Latin works into 
England, he gave an impulse to learning among the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy. He also did much to bring the 
British and Scottish clergy to adopt the Roman method 
of keeping Easter, liis only work, except an epistle, 
is his Pamitentiale or directory for dealing with 
offenders in the church [mentioned in chap iii. sect. 5. 
below. — It. 

Agatho, Pope a.d. 680, 681, has left us three Epistles 
which are in the Concilia , tom. vi. 

Adamnanus or Adamamms, a Scoto-Irish monk and 
abbot of Hy, a.d. 679—701. He was very active in 
bringing the Scottish and Irish to adopt the Roman 
practice respecting Easter. His life of St. Columba is 
given by Canisius and Surius ; and his topographical 
description of Jerusalem and other sacred places, as he 
learned them from Arculphus a Gallic bishop and tra- 
veller, was published by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Boned, eccul. iii. par. ii. or tom. iv. p. 45G— 472. [See 
more of him in Lanigan’s Eccles. Hut. ((/' Ireland, vol. 
iii. p. 12, Ike.— It. 

Ccolfrid, abbot of Weremuth or 'Wiremuth in Eng- 
land about a.d. 680, and preceptor to Bede. lie visited 
Rome, obtained of Pope Sergius privileges for liis mo- 
nastery, and brought home hooks for the use of liis 
monks. A long Epistle of ids to Naiton, king of the 
Piets, in defence of the Roman method of keeping 
Easter, is extant in Bede, lib. v. cap. xxii. and in the 
Concilia, tom. vi. 

Aphonius, very little known, but supposed to have 
lived about a.l>. 0k 0, wrote a Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, which is extant in the Bildiot/i. max. Patr. tom. 
xiv. 

Valerius, a Spanish monk and abbot in Gallicia about 
a.d. 680. His life of St. Fructuosus is extant in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ii. Some 
other lives and treatises exist in MS. 

Leo II. Pope a.d. 6,82 — 684. Five Epistles ascribed 
to him are extant in the Concilia, tom. vi. But Baro- 
nius and others think them spurious, because they 
represent Pope Honorius to have been a Mouothelite. 

Benedict II. Pope a.d. 684 — G86. He has two Epis- 
tles in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Bobolenus, a monk and presbyter, who probably lived 
about a.d. 690. Ho wrote the life of St. Gerrnanus, 
first abbot Grandivallensis in the bishopric of Basil, 
who was slain about a.d. 666; extant in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ii. — Mur. 

l I will here quote a passage well calculated to illustrate 
the piety of this age, taken from the Life of St. Eligius, 
bi9hop of Noyon, in D’Achery’s Spicilcgium , tom. ii. p. 
92. “ The Lord conferred upon this most holy man 
among other miraculous gifts that, while searching and 
praying after them with the most ardent faith, the 
bodies of the holy martyrs u hich had lain concealed for ' 
so many ages were discovered.” This most successful 
carcass-hunter of saints discovered the bodies of Quin- 
tin, Plato, Crispin, Crispinian, Lucian, and many 
others, as his biographer minutely narrates. Such 
ability to find the concealed bones of saints and mar- 
tyrs, was claimed by most of the bishops who wished 
to be esteemed by the people and to amass riches. 



Chap, in.] HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

factions of tho soul. The former taught maintain a holy simplicity „ — w 
that Christ had made expiation for the sins pure and chaste piety ; the latter plj 
of men.by his death and blood; the latter the substance of religion in external i 
seemed to inculcate that the gates of heaven and bodily exercises. Did 
would be closed against none who should to believe? Two irrefra^ 
enrich the clergy or the church with their were at hand, the authorii 
donations. 1 The former were studious to and miracles; for the worl 


1 St. Elighis, a great man of this age, says (in 
P'Achery's Spicilegium , tom. ii. n. 96), “ lie is a good 
Christian, who comes often to church and brings his 
offering to be laid on the altar of God, who does not taste 
of his produce till he has Hist offered some of it to God; 
who as often as the holy solemnities return keeps himself 
for some days previously pure even from his own wife, 
to that lie may come to the altar of God with a safe 
conscience; and who finally has committed to memory 

the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem your souls 

from punishment while ye have the means in your 
power: — present oblations and tithes to the churches; 
bring candles to the holy places according to your 
wealth : — and come often to the church and beg sup- 

pliantly for the intercession of the saints. If ye do 

these things ye may come with contldence before tho 
tribunal of the eternal God in the day of judgment, and 
say : “ G’ve, Lord, for we have given.” [We see hero 
a large and ample description of the character of a good 
Christian , in which there is not the least mention of 
j tho lone qf God, resignation to his will, obedience to his 
laws, or justice, benevolence, and charity towards men ; 

| and in which the whole of religion is made to consist 
in coming often to the church , bringing offerings to the 
altar , lighting candles in consecrated places, and such 
like vain services. — Mad. [Mosheim made the pre- 
ceding extracts from a discourse of Ellgius simply to 
prove his statement in the text, namely, that Christian 
teachers in this century “ seemed to inculcate that the 
gates of heaven would bo closed against none who 
should enrich the clergy or the church with their do- 
nations.” That he professed to give only extracts was 
| also plain from tho way in which these are printed in 
| the original note, with blanks intimating large omis- 
j sions. But Maclaine evidently considered that they 
[ constituted one uninterrupted statement ; and without 
ever consulting the original work, though so accurately 
pointed out by Mosheim, ho described the passage as 
presenting “ a large and ample description of the cha- 
racter of a good Christian.” Those writers, accordingly, 

: who consulted only Maclaine’s translation were led 
! to look upon these extracts as representing (which was 
by no moans Mosheim’s intention) tho whole of the 
I practical teaching of Eligius. In particular. Principal 
Robertson, in note xi. of the Introductory Volume of his 
History qf Charles V. quotes this passage as if nothing 
had been omitted, and says, very carelessly, that he was 
indebted for it to Maclaine, whereas it is Mosheim 
himself who gives it in a note. Lingard, in his Anti- 
quities qf the Anglo-Saxon Church (vol. ii. note n. 1st 
edit.) so early as tho year 1806 corrected Robertson, 
and pointed out the true character of the discourse of 
Eligius; but, at the same time, he fell into Robertson’s 
error of representing Maclaine as having appended the 
extracts to Mosheim. Several other historians have 
subsequently referred to this episode in the history of 
misrepresentation, and have visited on Mosheim the 
mistake of his careless annotator. Dr. Waddington 
(Hist, qf the Church, vol. i. p. 304, note) has also 
censured Mosheim severely for the extracts which 
he gives; alleging that the historian “presented them 
as a fair specimen of the compositions of that age, and 
of the sort of piety inculcated by the hierarchy;” 
which was very far from being the object of Mosheim. 
These censures roused the late Dr. Arnold's sense of 
justico into violent exercise, and in his Lectures on 
Mod. Hist. (lect. i. p 79, 3d edit.) he joined, without 
further inquiry, in this indiscriminate condemnation of 
Mosheim. Ho thus violated his own rule, by relying 
on a secon d a r y source, namely, Maclaine's translation 
and note, instead of having recourse to Mosheim’s 
original work. Since the preceding observations were 
written, I have met with Maitland’s remarks on this 
hackneyed subject, in his Dark Ages, Lond. 1844, p. 
102, &c. Many of his observations are well founded; 
though they would have had more weight if they had 
not been accompanied with that undue depreciation of 


maintain a holy simplicity and to follow a 
pure and chaste piety; the latter placed 
the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate 
to believe? Two irrefragable arguments 
were at hand, the authority of the church 
and miracles; for the working of which in 
these times of ignorance but a moderate 
share of dexterity was requisite. 

2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins 
applied themselves to the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. There remain some 
commentaries of Isychius of Jerusalem on ! 
certain books of the Old Testament, and 
on tho epistle to the Hebrews. Maximus 
composed sixty-five Questions on the Holy 
Scriptures, and some other works of like 
character. Julianus Pomerius showed his 
wish and his inability to reconcile passages 
of Scripturebetween which there is apparent 
contradiction, and also to explain. the pro- 
phecy of Nahum. Compared with these 
writers, the worst of modern interpreters 
are manifestly to be preferred. The Greeks, 
especially those who would be thought 
adepts in mystic theology, ran after fan- 
tastic allegories; as may be seen by the 
Questions of Maximus above mentioned. 
The Latins had too little self-confidence 
even to venture on such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works 
of Gregory and Augustine; as is manifest, 
among other works, from tho Explanations 
of the Old and New Testament collected 
by Paturius from the works of Gregory the 
Great.* Thomas of lleraclea gave to the 
Syrians a new translation of the New Tes- 
tament. 

3. As among the Latins philosophy was 
nearly extinct, and among tne Greeks only 
certain points of theology were brought 
under discussion, no one thought of rc- } 
ducing the doctrines of religion to a regular I 


the learning of others, and that overweening confidence 
in his own research and accuracy, which run through 
his writings, otherwise so valuable. Yet he is not 
himself proof against occasional mistakes. For exam- 
ple, in this very matter I find him in the note to p. 104 
of his Dark Ages, referring to a note in Mosheim’s 
work (it is note 1, at the foot of tho previous page in 
this edition) as if it had been written by Maclaine, 
and pronouncing it with a sneer to bo sufficient to 
“settle” Maclaine’s “ character," and to “afford matter 
highly illustrative not only of his learning and Judg- 
ment, but even of his taste.” Nay, ho seems surprised 
it should be retained by Dr. Murdock in his new edi- 
tion; yet he might have seen, had he looked into tho 
origina! work or attentively examined either of tho 
translations, that this obnoxious note was not written 
by Maclaine, but entirely by Mosheim l)imsel£ Quit 
tulcrit Gra echos, &c. —R. 

* This useless performance has been usually printed 
with the works of Gregory the Great; and therefore 
the Benedictine monks inserted it in their recent and 
splendid edition of Gregory’s Works, vol. iv. part ii. 
but with no advantage to the pub’lc. 

8 Asseman, Dibliath, Orient , Vatican , tom. ii. p. 93, 
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system, and of stating them philosophically, 
xet one Antiochus, a monk: of Palestine, 
composed a short summary of religious doc- 
trines, which he called the Pandect of the 
Holy Scriptures. But the rank and in- 
fluence due to this author may be inferred 
from the mournful verses subjoined to this 
work; in which the author deplores in sor- 
rowful strains the loss of the wood of the 
[true] cross, which the Persians were said 
to have carried away. A more neat and 
judicious summary of the Latin theology of 
this age has not come down to us, than that 
in Ihlefonsus’ book De Coynitione Baptismi , 
lately brought to light by Baluze— a work 
indeed which we do not need, but one that 
contains some valuable testimonies for truths 
which were afterwards discarded. 1 Tajo 
or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, compiled five 
Books of Sentences , which are a dry and 
insipid body of theoretical and practical 
divinity, taken from Gregory the Great, 
though Augustine is sometimes taxed for 
contributions ; yet that age esteemed it an 
admirable performance and deserving im- 
mortality. 8 On certain parts of Chris- 
tianity, a few individuals employed their 
pens ; as Maximus, who wrote on theology 
and on the manifestation of the Son in the 
flesh, and likewise on the two natures in 
Christ ; and Theodore of Raitliu, who wrote 
on the incarnation of Christ. But those 
acquainted with the character of that age 
will easily conjecture what sort of doctors 
these were. 

4. The lamentable state of practical 
theology is manifest from every writer on 
the subject in this century. The best of 
them were Dorotheus in his Ascetic Dis- 
sertations , Maximus and Aldhelm in some 
tracts, Isyehius and Thalasius in their 
Sentences, and a few others. But in these 
how many and how great are the imper- 
fections! how numerous the marks of super- 
stition l what constant indications of a mind 
vaccillating and unable to grasp the subject! 
The laity, as they were called, had no cause 
to tax their teachers with excessive severity. 
For it was customary to confine the obli- 
gations of men to a very lew virtues, as is 
manifest from AJdhclm’s tract on the eight 

1 See Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. vi. p. 1, *c. From 
this book it clearly appears, among other things, that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation , as it is called, was 
unknown to the Latins in the seventh century (cap. 
cxxxvii. p. 99) ; that the sacred volume was read by all 
Christians (cap. lxxx. p. 59); and other facts of the 
like nature, lldefonsus carefully- excludes philosophy 
and reason as authorities in religion; and teaches that 
there are two sources of theology, namely, the holy 
scriptures and the writings of the ancient doctors, or as 
he expresses himself (p. 14, 22), divinse instifutiouis 
auctoritatem, et sacr® paternitatis antiquitatem. 

* See Mahilion, Analecta Veteris ASvi, tom. ii. p. 68, 

&C, 


principal vices. And those who disregarded 
these few duties, were to incur no very for- 
midable punishment for their neglect. A 
life- of solitude as practised by the monks, 
though adorned by no marks of true piety, 
was esteemed sufficient of itself to atone 
for all kinds of guilt; and it was therefore 
called by the Latins a second Baptism. 3 
This one fact is sullicient to show how little 
the precepts of Christ were understood in 
this age. Among the swarms of Greek j 
and oriental monks, very many laboured to j 
attain perfection by means of con templation; j 
and these endeavoured to transfuse into 1 
their own souls the spirit of Dionysius, 
that father of the mystics. 

5. Theodore the Cilieian, a Grecian 
monk, restored among the Latins the dis- 
cipline of penance as it is called," which had 
fallen into neglect, and enforced it by strict 
rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence. This man being 
unexpectedly raised to the see of Canterbury 
in England, a.d. 668, among many other 
laudable deeds, reduced to a regular system 
that part of ecclesiastical law which is called j 
disciplina pamitentiaria. For by publishing 
his Penitential, a kind of work such as the 
Latin world had never before seen, he 
taught the priests to discriminate between j 
more heinous and more venial sins, and ! 
between such as were secret and such as j 
were open; and likewise to measure and 
estimate them according to the circum- 
stances of time, place, the character and 
disposition of the sinner, his sorrow, & e. 
He also pointed out the punishment due to 
the several kinds of sins and faults, the 
proper modes of consoling, admonishing, 
and absolving; and, in short, marked out 
the whole duty of those who hear confes- 
sions. 4 This new discipline of penance, 
though it was of Grecian origin, was very 
acceptable to the Latins; and in a short 
time it was diffused from Britain over the 

3 See Harduin, Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1771, where, in 
the Capitula of Theodore of Canterbury, we read : At 
the ordination (f monks the abbot ought to say mass 
and utter three prayers over his head, and the menk 
should veil his head with a cowl seven days, and on the 
seventh day tho abbot should remove the veil from the 
monk's head. As in baptism the presbyter removes the 
infant’s veil on the seventh day, so should the abbot do 
to the monk: for it is a second Baptism according to 
the decision of the fathers, and all sins are forgiven as 
in Baptism . — Schl. 

4 The Penitential of Theodore is still extant though 
mutilated, published by Petit, Paris, 1679, 4to, with 
learned dissertations and notes. We have also the one 
hundred and twenty Capitula Ecclesiastica of the same 
Theodore, in D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. ix. Harduin, 
Concilia , tom. iii. p. 1771, and elsewhere. (The Peni- 
tential and the Capitula Ecclesiastica have been re- 
published with great care and accuracy In the Ancient 
laws and institutes qf England , Lond. 1840, folio, edited 
by Mr. Thorpe, under the superintendence of the 
Record Commissioners.— H. 
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whole Latin world, and enforced by other 
Penitentials drawn up after the pattern of the 
original one by Theodore. Yet it gradually 
declined again in the eighth century, and 
by the new system of what are called indul- 
gences was at length wholly subverted. 

0. Those who wrote against the religious 
seels which departed from the common 

| faith arc scarcely worthy of being named; 
i and they would not be worth reading, were 
I it not that they serve to elucidate the hi 3 - 
! tory of their times. Against the pagans, 
i Nicias composed two books ; l and Thotius 
; mentions a person unknown to us, who he 
says contended against them with a great 
: array of arguments drawn from the fathers. 2 
1 Against the Jews contended Julianas Ro- 
; menus. All the heresies are described and 
| assailed in the little work of Timothy, on 
1 the Reception of Heretics. Of the theo- 
; logical contests among the orthodox them- 
selves, little can be said. In this century 
j were scattered the seeds of those grievous 
1 contests which afterwards severed the 
Greeks from the Latins; nor were they 
merely scattered, they also took root in the 
I minds of the Greeks, to whom the Roman 
domination appeared altogether insuffer- 
| able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of 
; that country contended with the new or 
| Romish Christians of the Saxon race, whom 
Augustine had converted to Christ. They 
contended respecting various things; as 
; baptism and the tonsure, but especially 
S about the time for celebrating the least of 
Easter. 3 But these controversies did not 
: relate to religion itself; and they were 
; settled and determined in the eighth ecn- 
j tury, by the Benedictine monks and in ac- 
1 cordauee with the views of the Romans. 4 

CHAPTER IY. 

IIISTOUY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. In the council which is called Quini- 
sextum, the Greeks made various enact- 
ments respecting religious rites and forms 
of worship, in which there were several 
deviations from the Roman usage. These 
canons were publicly received in all the 
churches within the territories of the Greek 
emperors ; and likewise by all churches 

| which accorded in doctrine and worship 
1 with the Greeks, though situated in the 

I l Of this man. nothing more Is known than that he 
was a monk, and that he wrote a book against the 
I seven chapters of Philoponus. — Schl. 

2 Photius, Biblioth . Codex clxx. p. 379. 

8 Cummianus’ Epistle, in Ussher’s St/lloge Eputol. 
Ilibernic. p. 24, &c.; Bede, Hist. Eccl. lib iii. cap. xxv.; 
\Vilkins, Concilia Mag. Britan, tom. i. p. 37, 42; Acta 
Sanctor. Februarii, tom. iii. p. 21, 81. 

4 Mahillon, Frtrf. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bcned, 
tom. iii. p. 2, &c. 


dominions of barbarian kings. 3 Nearly all 
the Roman pontiffs likewise added some- 
thing new to the ancient ceremonies ; as if 
they had supposed that no one could teach 
Christianity with success, unless he could 
delight a Christian assembly with strange 
shows and mummery. These rites and 
usages were in the time of Charlemagne 
propagated from Rome among the other 
Latin churches ; for the arrogance of the 
pontiffs would not suffer any of them to 
deviate from the Roman usage. 

2. A few specimens may serve for exam- 
ples. The number of festivals, which \jas 
already oppressively great, was increased 
by the addition of a day consecrated to the 
wood of the cross on which the Saviour 
hung }® and another to the commemoration 
of his ascent to heaven. Boniface V. in- 

5 This council was held at Constantinople A. r>. (!9i, 
and was composed chiefly of oriental bishops, of whom 
more than two hundred were assembled. The place of 
the sessions was a hall in the imperial palace culled 
Trullus; whence the council was denominated Con- 
cifiuin Trullanum and Concilium in Trullo. It was 
properly the seventh General council, and supplied 
canons for the church which the llfth and sixth had 
neglected to make. Being thus a kind of supplcrn- nt to 
the fifth and sixth general councils, it was called Con- 
cilium Quiniuxtum. See chap. v. sec. 12, below. — 
Mur. 

This festival was instituted by the emperor ITnra- 
clius in the year fill I , after he had vanquished the Per- 
sians and recovered from them the supposed real cross, 
which Cosroes their king had carried off fourteen years 
before. The festival was established by Pope Ilonorius, 
and was introduced into the West in this century. For 
the Roman pontiffs were then under the dominion of 
the Greek emperors, and were beginning gradually to 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction. The 
earliest mention of this festival, which the Greeks call 
<rravpo<f)di'€ia [and the Latins, exaltatio crucis, kept 
Sept. 14; see Baronius, shinnies, ad. ann. G28. — Mur.] 
occurs in the Collatio of St Maximus with Theodosius, 
bishop of CsSfearoa, a.d. 650. See Baum gar ten, Erliiu - 
terung der Christ/,, slltert! turner, p. 310. — Schl. 

7 It is to be wished that Mosheirn had here given his 
authority for placing the origin of the feast of Ascension 
jn this century. Among the fifty days next following | 
Easter, this festival had been observed by the Christians 
with peculiar solemnity, ever since the fourth century ; 
as may be inferred from Augustine, Epist. 1 18, ad Januar. 
Chrysostom, llom'l. G2, tom. vii. and ft omit. 35, torn. v. 
ConUitutioncs A postal, lib. viii. cap. xxxiii. ; lib. v. cap. 
xix.j arid especially from the Condi. Agathenxe, a.d. 50(1, 
where the 2 1st Canon say9: Pasclia, Natale Domini, Kpi- 
phania. Ascension cm Domini, Pentecosten et nntaleni 
8 Johannis Baptist®, vel si qui maximi dies in festivi- 
tutibus liabentur, nonnisi in civitatibus aut in parceling 
teneant. (Harduin, tom. ii. p. 1000.) Instead of this 
festival might be mentioned the Feast of all Saints, as 
originating in this century under Pope Boniface. Tn 
the eastern churches it had indeed been observed ever 
since the fourth century on the eighth day after Whit- 
sunday, and was called the Feast of all the Martyrs. ' 
But in the western churches it had the following origin. 
Boniface in the year G10 obtained by gift the Pantheon 
at Rome, and consecrated it to the honour of the virgin 
Mary and all the martyrs ; as it had before been sacred 
to all the gods, and particularly to Oybele. Or this 
occasion he ordered the feast of all the apostles to bo 
kept on the 1st of May, which was afterwards assigned 
only to Philip and James; and the feast of all the mar- 
tyrs on the 12th of May. But this last feast being fre- 
quented by a large concourse of people, Gregory IV. in 
the year 834 transferred it to a season of the year when 
provisions were more easily obtained, that is, to the . 
fir.'t day of November; and also consecrated it to nl.l 
Saints. See Baumgarten, Chrlstl. Alter thiimer , p» 313. 
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vested the churches with those rights of 
asylum, which afforded to all villains a 
license to commit crimes without much 
danger . 1 T*he art of ornamenting churches 
magnificently was perfected with great dili- 
gence by Honorius. 2 For as neither Christ 
nor his apostles had enjoined anything on 
this subject, it was but reasonable that their 
vicar should confer this favour on mankind. 
Of the sacerdotal garments and the rest of 
the apparatus, which was deemed necessary 
for the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
and for giving dignity and grandeur to .the 
assemblies for public worship, I shall say 
nothing. 

CHATTER Y. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The Greeks during this century, and 
especially in the reigns of Constans, Con- 
stantine Togonatus, and Justinian II. were 
engaged in fierce combat with the Pauli - 
cians, whom they considered as a branch of 
the Manicliceans, and who lived in Armenia 
and the adjacent countries. The Greeks 
assailed them, not so much with arguments 
as with military force and with legal enact- 
ments and penalties ; for one Constantine, 
during the reign of Constans, had resusci- 
tated this sect, then exhausted and ready to 
become extinct, and had propagated its doc- 
trines with great success. 3 Rut the history 
of this sect, which is said to have originated 
from two brothers, Paul and John, will be 
stated more explicitly under the ninth cen- 
tury, at which time its conflicts with the 
Greeks came to an open and bloody war. 


—Schl. [And Gicseler’s Text-hook, by Cunningham, 
vol. ii. p. GO, note 11 .—Mur. 

l Temples were anciently, even among pagans, places 
of safety for valuable goods* and for men in times of 
war and oppression. Among the Christians at first 
only the altar and the choir enjoyed this privilege. 
Afterwards the nave of the church, and finally the 
wholo inclosure participated in it. All persons under 
prosecution, whether in civil or criminal causes, might 
there be securo till their case was investigated. But 
public debtors, J-ews, runaway slaves, robbers, mur- 
derers, banditti, and adulterers, were prohibited by law 
from this right of sanctuary. Yet in the western 
churches this right of asylum degenerated into a source 
of the most shocking disorders; and to them this regu- 
lation of Boniface especially gave the occasion. Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius says of him; “fie ordained that 
no person, who had taken refuge in a church, should be 
delivered up/*— Schl. 

* See Anastasius in his life of this pontiff. lie says 
of him, among other tilings, that A ‘he covered the Con- 
fessional of St. Peter with pure silver, which weighed 
187 pounds. He overlaid the great doors at the entrance 
of the church, which were called Medianaa , with silver 
weighing 975 pounds. He also made two large silver 
candlesticks of equal dimensions, weighing each 62 
pounds. He likewise made for the church of St. An- 
drew a silver table before the Confessional os above, 
which weighed 73 pounds,” Ac.— <S 'chi. 

3 Photlus, Contra Manichccos , lib. 1. p. 61. Petrus 
Siculus, 1 list, Manichocor. p. 41, icc. Ccdrenus, 
Compend. Ristor . p. 431, cd. Venice. 
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2. In Italy the Lombards preferred the 
opinions of the Arians to the doctrines of 
the Nicene council. In Gaul and in Eng- 
land the Pelagian and semi-Pelagian con- 
troversies still produced some disquietude. 
In the East the ancient sects, which the 
imperial laws had repressed but Jiad by no 
means subdued and extinguished, raised 
their heads in several places, and were able 
to secure adherents. F ear of the laws and 
of punishment induced these sects to seek a 
temporary concealment; but when the 
power of their foes was somewhat abridged, 
they again resumed courage. 

3. The condition of the Ncstorians and 
Monophysites under those new lords of the 
East, the Saracens, was far happier than 
before that conquest; indeed, while the 
[orthodox] Greeks were oppressed and ba- 
nished, both these sects were everywhere 
preferred before them. Jesujabus, the so- 
vereign pontiff of the Ncstorians, concluded 
a treaty first with Mohammed and after- 
wards with Omar, and obtained many ad- 
vantages for his sect. 4 There is likewise 
extant an injunction or Testament, as it is 
commonly called, that is, a diploma of Mo- 
hammed himself, in which he promises full 
security to all Christians living under his 
dominion; and though some learned men 
doubt the authenticity of this instrument, 
yet the Mohammedans do not call it in 
question. 5 The successors of Mohammed 

4 Asseman, i Uiblioth. Orient. Vatic, torn. iii. par. ii. 
p. 94, Ac. 

•*» This famous Testament of Mohammed was brought 
into Europe from the East in the seventeenth century, 
by raeificus Scaliger, a Capuchin monk ; and first pub- 
lished, Arabicand Latin, by Gabriel Sionita, Paris, 1630; 
and afterwards the Lutherans, J ohn Fabricius, a . d. 1 638, 
and Hinckelmann, a.p. 1690, published it in Latin. See 
Hottinger, Hist. GriVw/.lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 237; Asseman, 
Uiblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 95 ; Itcnau- 
dot, Histor. Patriar.jtlcxandr. p. 168. Those who with 
Grotius reject this Testament, suppose it was fabricated 
J) y the monks living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent 
their hard masters, the Mohammedans. Nor is the 
supposition incredible. For the monks of Mount Sinai 
formerly showed a similar edict of Mohammed, which 
they said he drew up while a private man ; an edict 
exceedingly favourable to them, and beyond all contro- 
versy fraudulently drawn up by themselves. The fraud 
was sufficiently manifest; yet the Mohammedans, a 
people destitute of all erudition, believed it was a genu- 
ine ordinance of their prophet, and they believe so still. 
This imposition is 'treated of by Cantiinir, Hist, de 
l’ Empire Ottovrum , tome ii. p. 269, &c. The argument 
therefore which Renaudot and others draw in favour of 
the Testament in question, from the acknowledgment 
*of its authenticity by the Mohammedans, is of little 
weight ; because in things of this nature, no people 
could be more easily imposed upon than the rude and 
illiterate Mohammedans. Nor is the argument of more 
force which the opposers of the Testament draw from 
the difference of its style from that of the Koran. For 
it is not necessary to suppose that Mohammed himself 
composed this Testament ; he might have employed hit 
secretary. But however dubious the Testament Itself 
may be, the subject matter of it Is not doubtful. For 
learned men have proved by powerful arguments, that 
Mohammed originally would allow no injury to be 
offered to the Christians, ^rnd especially to the Nes- . 
torians. f This Testament is a formal compact between 
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in Persia employed the Nestorians in the 
most important affairs and business both of 
the court and of the provinces ; nor would 
they su$er any patriarch, except the one 
who governed this sect, to reside in the 
kingdom of Babylon. 1 The Monopliysites 
in Egypt p,nd Syria were equally fortunate. 
In Egypt, Amru having taken Alexandria 
in the year 644, directed Benjamin, the 
Monopliysite pontiff, to occupy the see of 
Alexandria , and from that time for nearly 
a century, the Melchites or those who fol- 
j lowed the opinions of the Greek church, 
had no prelate. 2 

4. Among the Greeks, who were other- 
wise greatly distracted, there arose a new 
sect in the year G30, during the reign of 
Heraelius, which soon produced such (tom- 
motions that both the East and the West 
united to put it down. An ill-timed effort. 

! at peace produced war. The emperor 
Heraelius, considering the immense evils 
resulting to the Greek empire from the re- 
volt of the Nestorians to the Persians, was 
exceedingly desirous of reconciling the Mo- 
nophysites to the Greek church, lest the 
i empire should receive a new wound by their 
! separation from it. He therefore during 
j his war with the Persians, first had a con- 
| ference in the year 622 with one Paul, a 
j principal man among the Armenian Mono- 
j physites ; and afterwards in the year 629 
at Ilierapolis, with Anastasius, the Catlio- 
liens or patriarch of the Monopliysites, re- 
specting the means of restoring harmony. 
Both of them suggested to the emperor, that 
the believers in one nature of Christ might 
be induced to receive the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, and be reconciled to 
the Greeks, provided the Greeks would ad- 
mit and profess that in Jesus Christ, after 
the union of the two natures, there was but 
one will and one voluntary operation. ] 
Heraelius stated what lie had learned from 
these men to Sergius the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who was a native of Syria and 
descended from parents who were Mono- 
physites. This prelate gave it as his opinion 
that it might be held and inculcated without 
prejudice to the truth or to the authority 
| of the council of Chalcedon, that after tlie 
! union of the two natures in Christ there was 


Mohammed on the one part, and the Nestorians and 
Monopliysites on the other. He promises to them his 
protection, and they promise to him loyalty and obe- 
dience. He promises them entire religious freedom ; 
and they promise him support against his enemies. 
Mohammed might have deemed it sound policy to con- 
clude such a treaty with these sectaries; that by their 
aid he might subdue the countries of Asia subject to 
the Greek emperors.— Schl. 

i Assam an, Diblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iil. par. iL 
p. 97, <kc. Jtenaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alexandr. p. 163, 
1C9, 

*-Hcnaudot, ubi supra , p. 168. 


but one will and one operation of will. 1 
Heraelius therefore, in order to terminate ; 
the discord both in church and £tate, issued 
a decree in the year 630 that this faith 
should be received and taught. 8 j 

5. At first the affair seemed to go on 
well ; for although some refused to comply ! 
witli the imperial edict, yet the two pa- j 
triarchs of the East, Cyrus of Alexandria j 
and Athanasius of Antioch, did not hesitate 
to obey the will of the emperor, and the see 
of Jerusalem was then vacant. 4 The con- ! 
sent of the Latin patriarch or of the Roman •! 
pontiff was perhaps not deemed necessary, 
in an affair which related so exclusively to 
the oriental church. Cyrus, whom the em- 
peror lmd promoted from the see of Phasis 
to that of Alexandria, held a council, by the 
seventh decree of which the doctrine of 
Monotheletism, which the emperor wished 
to have introduced, was solemnly con- 
tinned. 5 And this modification of the de- 
cree of Chalcedon was so influential with 
the Monothclitcs in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them 
returned to the church. They seem how- 
ever to have explained the doctrine of one 
will in Christ, which was certainly equivo- 
cal, according to their own views, and not 
according to the general sentiments,of their 
sect. 

6. But this fair prospect of peace and 
harmony was blasted, and a formidable 
contest excited by a single monk of Pales- 
tine named Sophronius. lie being present 
at the council of Alexandria, held by Cyrus 
in the year 633, strenuously resisted the 
article wbffcli related to one will in Christ ; 
and the next year 634, being made patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he assembled a council, in 
which he condemned the Mortothelites, and 
maintained that, by their doctrine, the 

3 The writers who give account of this sect are enu- 
merated by Fabricius, Biblioth. Gratca, vol. x. p. 204. 
The account which T have given in the text is derived 
from the original sources, and rests on the most explicit 
testimony. [The most important of the ancient docu- 
ments are found in the Acts of the council of the 
L&teran, a.d. G49, and in those of the sixth general 
council held at Constantinople a. n. 681, 682. Among 
the modern writers the most full and candid is Walch, 
Hist, dor Ketzer , vol. ix. p. 3 —667. See also Schrtteckh, 
Kirrhengeseh. vol. xx. p. 3sG — 453, and Bower’s Lives 
of the Popes, from Honorius to the end of this century. 
— Mur. 

4 Sec Le Quien, Oriens Christiana*, tom. lii. p. 264. 

5 The documents of this council are in Harduiri, 
Concilia , tom. iil. p. 1327, &c. The intention of Cyrus 
was good. He wished to gain over the Severians and 
the Theodosians, who composed a large part of the 
Christians of Alexandria; and he considered the doc- 
trine of one will and one operation as the best means for 
this end. Ho therefore in several canons spoke of one 
single theandric operation In Christ (vlov ivepy ovvra 
ra 8eoirperrrj tea l avOpumva ptq. Qeap&ptKfj evtpytiq.) yet 
for the sake of peaoe he refrained from affirming either 
one or tivo wilts and operations. This step, though 
taken with the best intentions, gave occasion afterwards 
to the mast violent theological contests. — Scht. 
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Eutychian error respecting the amalgama- 
tion and confusion of natures in Christ, was 
revived and broughfrinto the church. He 
drew over many, particularly among the 
monks, to his sentiments, and he made spe- 
cial efforts to gain over Honorius the Roman 
' pontiff to his side. 1 But Sergius of Con- 
| stantinople wrote a long and discreet letter 
j to Honorius, which induced him to decide, 
i that those held sound doctrine who taught 
| that there was one will and one operation 
in Christ. 2 Hence arose severe contests, 

1 Sophronius was most sincere and decorous in hit 
opposition to the doctrine of Monotheletisni. In the 
council of Alexandria, ho fell down before Cyrus and 
intreated him not to sanction such a doctrine. But he 
was alone in his opposition. Cyrus treated him ten- 
derly, advised him to confer with Sergius the patriarch 
of Constantinople on the subject, and wrote a letter to 
Sergius for Sophronius to carry. When arrived at 
Constantinople, Sergius endeavoured to soothe him, 
re]) resen ted the point as unessential, agreed to write to 

.» Cyrus not to allow any controversy on the subject, but 
to leave every one at full liberty to speculate as he 
pleased about it. Sophronius now agreed to keep 
silence. But when made patriarch of Jerusalem, Ills j 
conscience would not let him rest. Whether lie as- 
sembled a provincial synod as Moshcim asserts, is 
questionable. But his circular epistle to the other 
patriarchs on occasion of his consecration contained an 
elaborate discussion of the subject, and a host of quo- 
tations from the fathers in proof that the doctrine of 
two wills and two operations was the only true doctrine. 
See the letter in Havduin’s Concilia, tom. iik p. 1207.— 
Mur. 

2 The adherents to the Roman pontiffs have taken 
the utmost pains to disprove this, lest one of the pon- 
tiffs should seem to have erred in a matter of such 
moment. See among many others, llarduin, De Sacra- 
ment'S Allans, inhis Opp. Select a, p. 255, Sec. And indeed 

■ it is not difficult either to accuse or excuse the man. 
For lie appears not to have known what he did think 
on the subject, and to have annexed no very llefinito 
ideas to the words which he used. Yet he did say that 
there was but one will and one operation of ivill in 
Christ. A nd for this lie was condemned in the couneil 
of Constantinople. lie was therefore a heretic beyond 
all controversy, if it be true that universal councils 
cannot err. See Bossuet, Defensio Declarationis qunm 
Clems Gallicanus , anno 1 082, de Potestate Ecclesiustica 

I sanxit, par. ii. lib. xii. cap. xxi. Sec. p. 182, Ac. Add 
Basnagc, Hist, de V F.gfise, tome i. p. 391, Ac. [Ilono- 
rius was made acquainted by Sergius, in the above 
mentioned letter, witli the origin and whole progress 
| of the controversy; and he was so impressed that in 
j his answer to Sergius (which is in Harduin’s Concilia , 
tom. iii. p. 1319, See.), he so far agreed with Sergius, 

■ that he would not have either one or two operations 
! and divine wills affirmed; yet lie did very clearly main- 
i tain but one will in Christ, expressed his disapprobation 
j of Sophronius, and declared the whole controversy to 

be unimportant and mere logomachy. There is extant 
I also (ibid. p. 1351) an extract from a second letter of 
j Honorius to Sergius, in which he still farther confirms 
j ills opinion. The friends of the Romish churcli have 
j taken great pains to Justify this mistake of Honorius. 
The Acts of the sixth general council, say they, are 
corrupted and the name of Honorius has been wickedly 
foisted into them. Honorius was not condemned for 
heresy but for his forbearance. He meant to deny only 
that there were two opposite wills in Christ. He wrote 
only as a private person and not as a bishop, and also 
when ill-informed by Sergius; and moreover retracted 
afterwards his opinion. But even Catholic writers 
have confuted these subterfuges — e.g. Richer, Hist. 
Concil. General, p. 296, Ac.; Du Pin, Biblioth. tom. 
vl. p. 67, Ac. Honorius was condemned not only in 
the sixth genera) council, but also in the seventh and 
eighth and in that in Trullo, and likewise by liis own 
successors (Agatho, Leo II, Hadrian, Ac) and is 
named in several Rituals, and particularly in the Bre- 


wliich divided the commonwealth as well as 
the church into two parties. 

7. To quiet these great commotions, 
Heraclius published in the year 639, an 
Ecthesis, that is, a formula of faith , drawn 
up by Sergius, in which, while lie forbade 
all discussion of the question, whether there 
were only one or a twofold action or Opera- 
tion in Christ, he clearly stated that there 
was but one will in Christ. 3 This new law 
was approved by not a few in the East, an<I 
first of all by Pyrrhus of Constantinople, 
who on the death of Sergius succeeded to 
that see in the year 639. 4 But the Roman 
pontiff, John IV. in a council held this year 
at Rome, rejected the Ecthesis and con- 
demned the Monotholites. 3 As the contro- j 
versv still continued, Jhc emperor Constant \ \ 
in the year 648, with the consent of Paul ; 
of Constantinople, published a new edict ii 
called the Typus , by which the Ecthesis ji 
was annulled and silence enjoined on both j| 
the contending parties, as well with regard i 
to one will, as with regard to one operation 1 
of will in Christ. 6 But by the excited 
monks silence was viewed as a crime, and j 
by their instigation Martin, the bishop of 
Rome, in a council of one hundred and five J 
bishops in the year 649, anathematized 
both the Ecthesis and the Typus (but with- 
out naming the emperors) and likewise all 
patrons of the Monothelites. 7 

viary and in the festival of Leo II. together with Ser- 
gius and Cyrus, as a person damnatce memorial. This 
is manifest proof that no one then even thought of an 
infallibility in the Romish popes, notwithstanding in 
modern times the name of Honorius has been erased 
from the Breviaries. — Srht. [See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes (Agatho), vol. iii and Gieseler's Text-book by 
Cunningham, vol. i. p. 369, note 17. — Mur. 

3 This Ecthesis is in llarduin’s Concilia, torn. iii. p. 

791, Ac Sc hi. 

4 Previously to this, Sergius assembled the clergy at 
Constantinople, and not only established the new Con- 
cordat, but ordained that all clergymen who should not 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and all monks 
and laymen bo liable to excommunication. Extracts 
from the Acts of this council are given in the Acts of 
the Lateran council [a.d. G49J in llarduin, tom. ill. p. 
795, Sec. Pyrrhus, the successor of Sergius, likewise 
received this formula in an assembly of the clergy a.o. 
640, and commanded all bishops, whether present or 
absent, to subscribe to it. See the extracts from tho 
Acts of this couneil in llarduin, tom. iii. p. 797* — 

Sc hi. 

5 Heraclius transmitted the Ecthesis to Pope Severi- 
nus at Rome by the exarch Isaactus. (Harduin, tom. ! 
iii. p. 803.) Whether Severinus submitted to it is un- 
certain. But that his envoys sent to Constantinople to 
obtain the confirmation of his election, could not suc- 
ceed till they had engaged he should roeeivc it, is 
certain. His successor, John IV. rejected it soon after 
his elevation to office, in a Romish councihof which we 
have only very dubious accounts. On the side of this 
pope stood tho island of Cyprus, and Numidla, Byzi- 
cene, the Provincia Proconsularis, and Mauritania ; 
from all of which provinces synodal epistles are still 
extant, which show that the bishops there passed reso- 
lutions against the Ecthesis. They are in Harduin, 
tom. iii. p. 727, Ac — Schl. 

L <5 This Typus is in Iiarduin's Concilia, tom. Hi. p* 

! 823, Ac. — Schl. 

r 7 This council was held In the church of fit. John of 
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8. The audacity of Martin in 
tizing the imperial edicts provoked Constans 
to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff 
by the exarch Calliopas, and for his trans- 
portation in the year 650 to the island of 
Naxia. Maximus, the ringleader of the 
seditious monks, was banished to I^i&yca, 
and others not less factious were punished 
in different ways. 1 The succeeding Roman 
pontiffs, Eugenius and Vitalian, were more 
discreet and moderate, especially the latter, 
who received Constans, upon his arrival at 
Rome in the year 663, with the highest 
honours, and adopted measures to prevent 
the controversy from being rekindled. 2 It 
therefore slept in silence for several years; 
but as it was only a concealed fire which 
burned in secret, and as new commotions 
hazardous to the public peace were con- 
stantly to be fear (id, Constantine Pogona- 
tus, the son of Constans, having advised 

with the Roman pontiff Agatho, summoned 
a general council in tho year 680, which is 
called the sixth of the^oecumcnical councils; 
and here he permitted the Monotlielites and 
the Roman pontiff Honorius to be con- 
demned, in the presence of Agatho’s legates, 
and he confirmed the decrees of the coun- 
cil with the sanction of penal laws. 3 

9. It is very difficult to define the real sen- 
timents of the Monotlielites, or what it was 
their adversaries condemned; for neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both 
disclaim the errors imputed to them. I. 
The Monotlielites disclaimed all connexion 
with the Eutycliians and the Monophysitcs, 
and confessed that there were in Christ the 
Saviour two natures, so united without 
mixture or confusion, as to constitute but 
one person. If. They admitted that the 
human soul of Christ was endowed with a 
will, or the faculty of willing and choosing* 
and that it did not lose this power of willing 
and choosing in consequence of its union 
with the divine nature; for they held and 
taught that Christ was perfect man as well 
as perfect God, and of course that his hu- 
man soul had the power of willing and 
choosing. III. They denied that this power 
of willing and choosing in the human soul of 
Christ was inactive or inoperative; on the 
contrary, they conceded that it operated 
together with the divine will. IV. They 
therefore in reality admitted t wo wills in 
Christ, and that both were active and ope- 
rative wills. 4 Yet, V. They maintained 

the Lateran, and thence called the Lateran Council. 
The Acta of it are in Harduin, -tom. iii. p. G26 — 940’. 
The year before, Tope Theodore had held a council at 
Rome, in which he condemned Pyrrhus who had lost 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, in consequence of 
his taking part in the civil commotions of that city at 
the election of a new emperor, together with his suc- 
cessor Paul ; and had mingled some of the sacramental 
wine with the ink with which lie signed their condem- 
nation. See Walch, Hid. dor Kirchmncrsam. p. 419. 
The Emperor Constans hoped by means of his Typus, 
to put an end to all those commotions; and he would 
undoubtedly have succeeded, if he had had only candid 
and reasonable men to deal with. But at Rome a de- 
termined spirit of self-justification prevailed, and un- 
fortunately Tope Martin was a man who sought to gain 
a reputation for learning by metaphysical wrangling, 
j He condemned in this council the opinions of an Ara- 
i Man bishop, Theodoras of Pharan, a zealous Monopliy- 
site, but touched so lightly on the doctrines of Honorius 
as not even to mention his name. — Sr/il. 

t To give the proceeding a less exceptionable aspect. 
Pope Martin was accused of various crimes. He was 
j charged with being a partisan of the rebel exarch 
j Olympius, with sending supplies of money to the Sara- 
cens, <ke. From Naxia ho was brought to Constanti- 
| nople, and thero subjected to a judicial trial, lie would 
j certainly have lost his head as a traitor, had not the 

1 dying patriarch Paul moved the emperor to commute 
his punishment into banishment to Chorson, where he 
soon after died in great distress. See his fourteenth 
and following Epistles, in Labbe, Capita, tom. vi.; 
and Concilia /login, tom. xv,; and Muratori, History 
of Italy , vol. iv. p. 125, See . — Schl. \ Also Rower’s 
Lines of the. Popes, vol. iii. — Mur. 

2 Vitalian. as soon as he was elected, dispatched his 
envoys to Constantinople, and by them sent the cus- 
tomary confession of his faith to the patriarch. The 
discreet procedure of the Pope and the political cir- 
cumstances of the times caused his envoys to be well 
' received, and to bo sent back to Rome by Constantine 
with splendid presents. The patriarch of Constantino- 
ple also, in his letter of reply, expressed warm desires 
for union and harmony. When the emperor Constans 
in the year 6G3 came to Rome, in his campaign against 
the Lombards, the Pope showed him more honour than 
it became his papal character to show to one who had 
murdered his own brother; for tho emperor a few years 
before had put to death his own brother, the deacon 
Theodosius. The Pope, with all hl3 dergy, went out 
to meet him two miles from Rome, and escorted him 
into the city. But all the honours ho showed to the 
emperor did not prevent the latter from carrying off to 
Constantinople all the brass which ornamented the city, 
and even the plates which covered the roof of the Pan- 
theon. 8eo Anastasius, Do Vita Vitaliani ; and Paulus 
Diaconus, Hist. Longobnr. lib. v. cap. vi. vii. — Schl. 

3 This council was called by the emperor, who pre- 
sided in it in person. The number of bishops was 
small at first, hut increased to near two hundred. 
There were eighteen sessions from tho 7th Nov. 680 to 
the IGth Sept. G81. No one of tho ancient councils was 
conducted with more decorum and fairness; yet not 
tho bible but the decrees of former councils and tho 
writings of the fathers were the authority relied upon. 
All tho great patriarchs were present, either personally 
or by their representatives. At first tho two parties 
were nearly balanced. But in the eighth session March 
7th, George, tho patriarch of Constantinople, went over 
to the side of the orthodox, and was followed by all the 
clergy of his diocese. Macarius, the patriarch of An- 
tioch, wno stood firm at the head of tho Monothelites, 
was now outvoted, condemned, and deprived of his 
otbeo. The Monothelites as soon as they were ad- 
judged to be heretics, lost their scats ; and therefore tho 
decrees of the council were finally carried by a unani- 
mous vote. Theodorus of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexan- 
dria, Sergius, Pyrrhus and Paul of Constantinople, 
Honorius of Rome, Macarius of Antioch, and some 
others, were condemned as heretics ; and tho doctrine 
of two wills, a human and divine, and two kinds of 
voluntary nets in Christ, defined and established. Tho 
Acts of tiiis council, Or. and Lat. are in Harduin’s 
Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1043—1644; and they are not fal- 
sified as some Catholics formerly asserted. See Com- 
befis, Diss. Apologet. pro Act is vi. Synndi, in his 
Auctar. Biblioth. Pair. noo. tom. ii. p. 65; Forbes, 

Ins true tio Hist. Theol. lib. v. cap. x. ; Du Tin, Bib- 
lioth. des Auteurs Eccfes. tome vi. p. 61 ; Cave, 1 list. 
Lit. tom. i. p. 605 j Bower, Lines qf the Popes (Aga* 
tho), vol. iii.— Mur. < - 

4 They admitted two faculties or voluntary powers, a 
! human dnd a divine: but mMntainod that when brought 
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that, in a certain sense, there was but one 
will and one operation of will in Christ. 

10. But these positions were not ex- 
plained in precisely the same manner by all 
who were called Monothelites. Some of 
them, as may be fully proved, intended no 
more than Inat the two wills in Christ, the 
human and the divine, were always harmo- 
nious, and in this sense one; or that the 
human will always accorded with the divine 
will, and was therefore always holy, up- 
right, and good. And in this opinion there 
is nothing censurable. 1 But others, ap- 
proaching nearer to the Monophysites, sup- 
posed that the two wills in Christ, that is, 
the two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal union (as it is called) of the 
two natures, were amalgamated and became 
one will ; yet they still admitted that the 
two wills could be, and should be, discri- 
minated in our conceptions. The greatest 
part of the sect and those possessing the 
greatest acumen, supposed that the will of 
Christ’s human soul was the instrument of 
his divine will, yet when moved and 
prompted to act, it operated and put forth 
volitions in connexion with the divine will.* 
From this supposition, the position so obsti- 
nately maintained by the Monothelites was 
unavoidable, that in Christ there was but one 
will and one operation of will ; for the ope- 
ration of an instrument and of him who uses 
it, is not twofold but one. Setting aside 
therefore the suspicion of Eutychianism and 
other things connected with that question, 
the point in controversy was, whether the 
human will of Christ sometimes acted from 
its own impulse, or whether it was always 
moved by the instigation of the divine na- 
ture. This controversy is a striking illus- 
tration of the fallacious and hazardous nature 
of every religious peace which is made to rest 
on ambiguous phraseology. The friends of 
the council of Chalcedon endeavoured to 
ensnare the Monophysites by means of a pi o- 
position of dubious interpretation; and they 
thus imprudently involved the church and 
the state in long protracted controversies. 


into action they operated as if they were but ono. By 
the expression one will therefore, they seem to have 
Intended one volition or act of the will, and by one 
operation they intended one mode of acting. See 
Walch, Hitt, der Ketxei'. vol. ix. p. 584, 8cc.—Mur. 

* 8ee Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. ix. p. 592, &c- 
where he names (in Anm. i. p. 593} 8ergius, Ilono- 
rlus, and the Ecthesis, as giving these views.— Mur. 

2 According to Walch, Hist, der Kctzer. vol. ix. p. 
594, *c. the subordination of the human will to the 
divine in Christ was explained by some to be altogether 
voluntary, or a eons*qbence of the pious resignation 
and the faith of thethan Christ Jesus ; but others sup- 
posed that it resulted from the nature of the union by 
which the human nature became the instrument by 
« hich the divine nature worked ; and they illustrated 
the subject by the subjection of roan’s bodily members 
to the empire of his mind or soul.— Mur. 


1 1 . The doctrine of the Monothelites, thus 
condemned and exploded by the council o i 
Constantinople, found a place of refuge 
among the Mardaites, a people who inha- 
bited the mountains of Libanus and Antili- 
banus ; and who about the conclusion of this 
century received from John Maro, their 
first bishop, the name of Maronites which 
they still retain. No one of the ancients 
indeed has mentioned this man as the per- 
son who brought the Libaniots to embrace 
Monotheletism ; but there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that it was this John, 
whose surname of Maro passed over to the 
people of whom he was bishop. 3 This how- 
ever is demonstrable from the testimony of 
William of Tyre and of other unexception- 
able witnesses, 4 that the Maronites were 
for a long time Monothelites in sentiment, 
and that it was not till the twelfth century, 
when they became reconciled with the 
Romish church in the year 1 182, that they 
abandoned the error of one will in Christ. 
The most learned of the modern Maronites 
have very studiously endeavoured to wipe 
olf this reproach from their nation, and 
have advanced many arguments to prove 
that their ancestors were always obedient 
to the sec of Rome, and never embraced 
the sentiments either of the Monophysites 
or of the Monothelites. But they cannot 
persuade the learned to believe so; for these 


3 The surnamo of Maro was given to this monk be- 
cause he had lived in the celebrated monastery of St. 
Maro on the river Orontes, before he took up his residence 
among the Mardaites on Mount Lebanon. A particu- 
lar account is given of him by Asseman, Riblioth. 
Oriental. Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p. 496. [Gabriel 
Sionita, De Urbibus et Moribns Oriental, cap. viii. de- 
rives the name of Maronites from an abbot Maron, 
whom he extols for his holiness and his virtues ; but he 
will acknowledge no heretical Maro. — Schl. [Gieseler 
in his Text-book by Cunningham, vol. i. p. 373, note 5, 
thinks the history of the Maronites has been obscured 
by identifying that peoplo with the Mardaites ; and re- 
fers us to Duperron, Recherches sur let migrations dcs 
Mardes in the M&noires de V Acad, des Inscript, tome 
I. p. I, “ showing that tho Mardaites or Mards, a war- 
like nation of Armenia, were placed as a garrison on 
Mount Libanus by Constantine Pogonatus, a.-d. 676 
(Theopbanes p. 295), but withdrawn a.i>. 685 by Jus- 
tinian II. (ibid. p. 302).” — Mur. 

4 The passage of William of Tyre is in his Hist, re- 
rum in partibus Transmar. gestar. lib. xxxii. cap. 
viii. and is this : — “ A Syrian nation in the province of 
Phenicia, inhabiting the cliffs of Lebanon near the city 
Biblos, while enjoying temporal peace, experienced a 
great change in Us state. For having followed the 
errors of one Maro, a heresiarch, for nearly 500 years, 
and so as to be called after him Maronites, and to be 
separated from the church of the faithful and maintain 
a separate worship, through divine influence returning 
now to a sound mind they put on resolution and joined 
themselves to Aimericus, the patriarch of Antioch.”— 
The Alexandrian patriarch Eutychius, whose Annals 
Pocock has translated from the Arabic, likewise men- 
tions a monk Martin, “ who asserted that Christ our 
Lord had two natures and one will, one operation and 
person, and corrupted the faith of men; and whose 
followers, holding the same sentiments with hint, were 
called Maronites, deriving their uomo from h.s name* 
Maro,— Schl, 
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maintain thaUheir testimonies are fictitious 
and of no validity . 1 

12. Neither the sixth [general] council, 
which condemned the Monothelites, nor the 
fifth, which had been held in the preceding 
century, enacted any canons conq^ning 
discipline and rites ; therefore a new assem- 
bly of bishops was held by order of J usti- 
nian II. in the year G92, at Constantinople, 
in a tower of the palace which was called 
Trullus. This council, from the place of 
meeting, was called Concilium Trullanum, 
and from another circumstance, Quinisex- 
tum, because the Greeks considered its de- 
crees as necessary to the perfection of the 
acts of the fifth and sixth councils. We 
have one hundred and two canons sanc- 
tioned by this assembly, on various subjects 
pertaining to the external part of worship, 
the government of the church, and the 
conduct of Christians. But as six of these 
canons are opposed to the Romish opi- 
nions and customs, therefore the Roman 
pontills refused to approve the council 
as a whole or to rank it among the gene- 
ral councils, although they have deemed 

i The causo of the Maronites lias been pleaded by 
Abrah. Echelensis, Gabriel Sionita, and others of the 
Maronite nation ; but by none of them more fully than 
by Nairon, both in his Dissert, de Origine, Nomine et 
Iieligione Maronitarum, Rome, 1079, 8vo; and in his 
Euoplia fidei Catholicie ex Syrorum et Chalda-.orum, Mo- 
mtmenm, Romo, 1094, 8vo. Yet Nairon induced none 
to believe his positions except Pagi (in his Critica Ba- 
roniana , ad ann. 094), and De la Rocque, in whose 
Voyage de Syrie et de Montliban, tomeii. p. 28 — 128, 
there is a long Dissertation concerning the origin of 
the Maronites. Even Asseman, who being a Maronite 
spared no pains to vindicate the character of his nation 
( Biblioth. Orient. Clement • Vatic, tom. i. p. 490) yet does 
not deny that much of what has been written by Nairon 


the greatest part of its canons to be excel- 
lent . 8 


and others in behalf of the Maronites, is without weight 
or authority. See Morin, De Ordinat. Sacris , p. 380, 
&c.; Simon, Histoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux , 
chap. xiii. p. 146; Renaudot, Hist. Patriar. Ale mud. 
p. 149, and Prcejat. ad Liturgias Orientates ; Le Brun, 
Explication de la Messe , tome ii. p. 626, &c. Paris, 1726, 
8vo. The arguments on both sides are stated, and 
the reader is left to form his own judgment, by Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianus t tom. iii. p. 10, &c. [See 
also Walch, I list, der Ketxer. vol. ix. p. 474 — 488.— 
Mur. 

See Pagi, Breviarium Pontific . Homan, tom. i. p. 
486; Lupus, Diss. de Conoilio Trullano, in his Notes 
and Dissertations on Councils, Opp. tom. iii. p. 168, 
&c. The Romans reject the fifth canon which approves 
of the eighty-five Apostolic Canons commonly attributed 
to Clement — the thirteenth canon, which allows priests 
to live in wedlock— the fifty-fifth canon, which con- 
demns fasting on Saturdays, a custom allowed of in 
the Latin church — the sixty-seventh canon, which 
earnestly enjoins abstinence from blood and from 
things strangled— the eighty-second canon, which pro- 
hibits the painting of Christ in the imago of a lamb— 
and the eighty-sixth canon, concerning the equality of 
the bishops of Romo and Constantinople. [The eastern 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Justiniana, with more than 200 bishops, 
attended this council. The Roman pontiff had nr 
proper legate there. Yet liis ordinary representatives 
at the imperial court sat in the council, and subscribed 
its decisions ; and Basil, the archbishop of Crete, says 
in his subscription that he represented the patriarch of 
Romo and all tho bishops under him. The emperor 
attended the council in person and subscribed its de- 
crees. In the original, a space was lelt for tho sub- 
scription of the Roman pontiff ; but when it was sent 
to Romo by the emperor, and Pope Sergius was called 
on to subscribe, he showed such a refractory spirit as 
nearly cost him his liberty. The reason was, he found 
the above mentioned canons to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples and usages of his church. For tho same reason 
the admirers of the Romish bishop to this day, are not 
agreed whether tho whole council, or only tho canons 
which havo tho misfortune to displeaso them, should bo 
rejected ; notwithstanding at an early period Pope 
Adrian approved of it. On tho other hand this council 
was recognised by tho Greeks as a valid one, and classed 
among the general councils. Seo Walch, Hist, der 
K i rchen versa m . p. 441, — Schl. 
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CENTURY EIGHTH. 


PART I. 

HISTORY OF TIIE OUTWARD STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

tiie rnosrEitous events of this century. 

1 . While the Mohammedans were falling 
upon and subjugating the fairest provinces 
of Asia, and diminishing everywhere the 
lustre and reputation of Christianity, the 
Nestorians of Chaldea were blessing with 
the knowledge of heavenly truth those 
barbarous nations, called Scythians by the 
ancients and by the moderns Tartars, 
living on this side Mount Imaus and not 
subject to the Saracens. It is now ascer- 
tained that Timotheus the Nestorian pon- 
tiff, who attained that dignity a.d. 778, 
imbued with a knowledge of Christianity 
by the ministry of Subcnal Jesu whom he 
created a bishop, first the Gelre and Daila- 
mites, nations of Hyrcania, and afterwards 
by other missionaries, the rest of the na- 
tions of Hyrcania, Bactria, Marxian a, and 
Sogdiana. 1 * * * * * * It is also certain that Chris- 

1 Thomas Margensis, Ilist. Monast. lib. iii. in Awe- 
man, Biblio. Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p. 491. 
Bee also Ibid. tom. Hi. par. il. cap. lx. sec. 5, p. 
478. [Moshcim in his Hist. Tartarorum Eccles. p. 13, 
&c. relying chiefly on the preceding authorities, states 
that Timotheus, who was patriarch of the Nestorians 
fijpm a.d. 777 to a.d, 820, planned the mission to these 
nations inhabiting the shores of the Caspian sea ; and 
selected for its execution one Subchal Jesu, a learned 
monk of the Neitorlan monastery of Beth-Aben in 
Assyria, well skilled in the Syriac, Arabic, and Persian 
languages ; ordained him bishop and sent him forth. 
Subchal made numerous converts among the Gelso and 
Dall&mitee, formed them into churches, and ordained 
elderg Over them. This active missionary also travelled 
farther East, and spread the Gospel extensively in Tar- 
tary, Chathai, and China ; but on his return from his 
mission to visit Timotheus and the monks of his con- 
vent, he was murdered by the Barbarians. Timotheus 
now ordained Kardagus and J&balaha, two other monks 
of Beth-Aben, and sent them with fifteen assistant 
monks into the same countries. These also were suc- 
cessful missionaries ; and with the consent of Timo- 
theus, the two bishops ordained seven of their com- 
panions to be bishops of the East, namely, Thomas 
who went Into India, David metropolitan of China, and 

Zaccheeus, Semus, Ephraim, Simeon, and Ananias. 

Thomas Margensis relates that Timotheus directed the 

two ordaining bishops first to ordain a third, and to 

supply the place of a third bishop at his ordination, by 

maolnga eopy of the Gospels on the seat near the right 

hand. Afterwards they would have the canonical 

number of three bishops to ordain the others. These 


tianity was firmly and permanently esta- 
blished in those countries for several 
centuries, although it was sometimes dis- 
turbed by the Mohammedans; and that 
the bishops of these countries were always 
subject to the authority of the Nestorian 
pontilF. 

2. In Europe most of the German na- 
tions were still involved in the darkness of 
superstition ; the only exception being the 
tribes on the Rhine — namely, the Bava- 
rians, who are known to have received a 
knowledge of Christianity under Theorloric, 
the son of Clovis the Great, and the Eastern 
Franks [or Franconians] with a few others. 
Attempts had been often made to enlighten 
the Germans, both by the kings and princes, 
for whose interest it was that those warlike 
tribes should become civilised, and also by 
some pious and holy men ; but the attempts 
had met with little or no success. But in 
this century, Winifrid, an English Bene- 
dictine monk of noble birth who afterwards 
bore the name of Boniface, attempted this 
object with better success. In the year 
715 he left his native country with two 
companions, and first attempted in vain to 
disseminate Christian doctrines among the 
Friesian ders who were subjects of King 
Radbod. Afterwards in the year 719, 
having received a solemn commission from 
the Roman pontiff, Gregory II. he more 
successfully performed the functions of a 
Christian teacher among the Thuringians, 
the Frieslanders, and the Hessians. 8 


new bishops dispersed themselves widely over the coun- 
tries of the East, and founded many churches in India, 
Chathai, and China. But after the death of Timotheus, 
>.d. 820, we learn nothing more respecting these 
churches till a.d. 1000, when the famous Christian 
prince, called Presbyter John, came upon the stage. — 
Mur. 

2 All that could be said of this celebrated man has 
been collected by Gudcnlus, in his Biss, de S. Boni- 
facio Germanorum Apostolo , Helmst. 1722, 4to. Yet 
we may add Fabrlcius, Biblio. Lat. medii avi, tom. i. 
p. 709 ; Hixtoire Lift, de la France, tome lv. p. 92 
Mabillon, Annates Benedictini, and others. [The 
church histories of Fleury, Scliroeckh, and Bel midt, 
gave ample accounts of Boniface. Milner ( Church I 


3. In the year 723, being ordained a 
bishop by Gregory II. at Rome and being 
supported by the authority and the aid of 
Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace to 

Hist. cent. viii. chap, iv.) is an admirer of Boniface. 
The best among the original biographers of this famous 
man are Willibald, one of his disciples, and a German 
monk named Othlon who lived in the eleventh century, 
and collected various letters of Boniface which he has 
inserted in his narrative. Both these biographies with 
valuable notes are contained in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. iv. p. 1 — 84, ed. Venet. 1734. Ac- 
cording to these writers, Boniface was born at Kirton 
[Crediton] in Devonshire about a.d. G80. When but 
four or five years old he allowed a strong inclination 
for a monastic life, which his father first endeavoured 
to eradicate but afterwards favoured. He first entered 
a monastery at Exeter, whence he removed to the 
monastery of Nuscelle in Hants, as a better place for 
study. At the age of thirty he was ordained a presby- 
ter. About a.d. 7 15, ho undertook a voluntary mission 
to Friesland with two monks for companions. But 
Radbod, the pagan king of the country, being at war 
with the Franks and hostile to the Christians, gave 
him no encouragement ; and he returned again to his 
monastery. The abbacy of Nuscelle was now offered 
him, but ho refused it because he preferred a more 
active employment. Soon after, having projected a 
mission to the pagans in Germany, he set out for Rome 
to obtain the papal sanction and support to his enter- 
prise. Having obtained this he now visited Germany, 
preached in Bavaria and Thuringia, and learning that 
Radbod was dead he went to Friesland, and for three 
years assisted Willibrord, the aged bishop of Utrecht, 
in spreading the Gospel and erecting churches among 
the neighbouring pagans. He now visited Rome a 
second time in the year 723, was closely examined by 
the pope, as to his faith and his adherence to the see of 
Rome ; and upon his swearing perpetual allegiance to 
the pope, he was created a bishop and had his name 
changed from Winifrid to Boniface. With numerous 
letters of recommendation to princes, bishops, and 
others, and a good stock of holy relics, Boniface re- 
turned through France, where Charles Martel received 
him cordially, and furnished him with a safe*conduct 
throughout the empire. He first went among the 
Hessians, where he suppressed the remains of idolatry, 
and intrepidly cut down the consecrated oak qf Jupiter , 
which broke; into four equal parts in its fall. This 
prodigy silcncod all objections, and out of the wood of 
this tree a chapel was built dedicated to St. Feter. 
From Hesse ho went to Thuringia, where he effected 
a similar reform. On the accession of Gregory III. to 
the papal chair a.d. 731, Boniface sent an embassy to 
Rome giving account of his proceedings, and proposing 
several questions respecting ecclesiastical law, for so- 
lution. The pope answered his inquiries, sent him a 
fresh supply of relics, and also the archiepiscopal pal- 
lium, with instructions when and how to wear it. In 
the year 738 he visited Romo a third time attended by 
a largo retinue of priests and monks, and was gra- 
ciously received by the pope. On his return through 
Bavaria as papal legate, he divided that country into 
four bishoprics, and placed bishops over them, at Saltz- 
burg, Freisingen, Regensburg [Ratisbon], and Passau. 
In the year 741 he erected four more bishoprics in Ger- 
many, namely, those of WUrtzburg, Eichstadt, Bura- 
burg, and Erfurth. Hitherto Boniface had been arch- 
bishop of no particular place ; but in the year 745 he 
procured the deposition of Gevilieb, archbishop of 
Mentz, charging him in a provincial council with 
having slain in single combat the man who had slain 
his own father in battle, and with having kept dogs and 
birds for sport. This council decreed the vacant seo 
of Mentz to Boniface. As archbishop of Mentz, Boni- 
face claimed jurisdiction over the bishop of Utrecht, 
which claim was contested by the archbishop of Cologne. 
Boniface, as archbishop and as papal legate, presided 
in several councils in France and Germany, and was 
very active in enforcing uniformity of rites, and rigid 
adherence to the canons of the church of Rome. In 
the year 754, being far advanced in life, he left his 
bishopric at Mentz under the care of Lullus, whom he 
ordained his colleague and successor, and undertook 
a mission among the Frieslanders, who were but par- 


the king of the Franks, Boniface returned 
to his Ilessians and Thuringians, and re- 
sumed his labours among them with much 
success. He was now assisted by several 
learned and pious persons of both sexes, 
who repaired to him out of England and 
France. In the year 738, having gathered 
more Christian churches than one man 
alone could govern, he was advanced to the 
rank of an Archbishop by Gregory III. and 
by his authority and with the aid of Carlo- 
man and Pepin, the sons of Charles Martel, 
he established various bishoprics in Ger- 
many, as those of Wiirtzburg, Buraburg 
[near Fritzlar in Hesse-Cassel] Erfurth, and 
Eichstadt; to which he added in the year 
744 the famous monastery of Fulda. The j 
final reward of his labours decreed to him i 
in the year ,746 by the Roman pontiff 
Zacharias was, to be constituted archbishop 
of Mentz and primate of Germany and 
Belgium. In his old age he travelled onre 
more among the Frieslanders, that his 
ministry might terminate with the people 
among whom it commenced; but in the 
year 755 he was murdered with fifty cler- 
gymen who attended him, by the people of 
that nation. 

4. On account of his vast labours in 
propagating Christianity among the Ger- 
mans, Boniface lias gained the title of the 
Apostle of Germany ; and a candid estimate 
of the magnitude of his achievements will 
show him to be not altogether unworthy of 
this title. 1 Yet as an apostle, lie was 
widely different from that pattern which 
the first and genuine apostles have left us. 
For not to mention that the honour and 

tially converted to Christianity. With the aid of 
several clergymen and monks, he had brought many 
persons of both sexes to submit to baptism ; and having 
appointed the 5th of Juno for a general meeting of the 
converts to receive the right of confirmation at Dockurn 
on the Bordne between East and*West Friesland, oo 
the morning of tho day appointed a party of pagan 
Frieslanders assaulted his camp. His young men 
began to prepare for battle, but Boniface forbade it and 
exhorted all to resign themselves up to die as martyrs. 
He and his fifty-two companions were all murdered, 
and their camp was plundered. The remains of Boni- 
face were carried to Mentz and thence to Fulda. 
Boniface left behind him forty-two epistles, thirty-six 
ecclesiastical rules, fifteen discourses, and a part of a 
work on penance. — Mur. 

I If the man deserves the title of an Apostle, who 
goes among the heathen, preaches to them the Gospel 
according to his best knowledge of it, encounters many 
hardships, makes some inroad upon idolatry, gathers 
churches, erects houses of worship, founds monasteries, 
and spends his life in this business, then Boniface 
Justly merits this title. But if that man only can be 
called an Apostle, who is in all respects like to Peter 
and Paul, who in all his efforts looks only to the ho- 
nour of Christ and the dissemination of truth and 
virtue, and for attaining these ends employs no means 
but such as the first Apostles of Christ used, then 
manifestly Boniface was wholly unworthy of this name. 
He was rather an Apostle of the pope than of Jesus 
Christ; he had but one eye directed towards Christ, 
the other was fixed on the pope of Rome, and on his 
owu fame which depended on hi m.—Schl. 
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majesty of the Roman pontiff whose minis- and a great degree of ignorance not only of 
ter and legate lie was, were equally his many things which an apostle ought to 
care — nay more so than the glory of Christ know, but in particular of the true charac- 
and his religion; 1 he did not oppose super- ter of the Christian religion. 4 
stilion with the weapons which the ancient 5. Besides Boniface, others also attempted 
apostles used, but he often coerced the to rescue the unevangelized nations of Ger- 
miuds of the people by violence and terrors, many from the thraldom of superstition, 
and at other times caught them by artifices Such was Corbinian, a French Benedictine 
and fraud. 3 Iiis epistles also betray here monk, who after various labours for the 
and there an ambitious and arrogant spirit, instruction of the Bavarians and other na- 
a crafty and insidious disposition, an immo- tions, became bishop of Freysingen. 5 Such 
derate eagerness to increase the honours also was Pirniin, a French monk, nearly 
and extend the prerogatives of the clergy, 3 contemporary with Boniface, who taught 

1 The French Benedictine monies ingenuously ae- 4 A largo part of the questions which Boniface sub- 
knowledge that Boniface was a sycophant of the llo- mitted to the consideration of the popes, betray his 
man pontiff, and showed him more deference than wa 3 ignorance. But still more so does Ids decision of the 
lit and proper. See Wat. Litter, de la France, tome case of conscience, when a Bavarian priest who did 
iv. p. 100. “11 exprime son dtvouemont pour lo S. not understand Latin had baptized with these words: 
Siege quelquefois en des termes qui ne sorit pas asscz Baptize te in nomine patria et ft’ in et spiritua mneta, 
proportionnes la dignit6 du caraeterc Episcopal. ” which baptism he pronounced to ho null and void ; ana 
[We need only to read his epistles lo be satisfied on this likewise his persecution of the priest Virgilius in Ba- 
point. lie says ( Ep. xei. p. 12(3, ed. Serrar.), that all varia, who maintained that the curth is globular and 
lie had done for six-and-thirty years while legate of the consequently habitable on the other side cf it, and 
holy see, was intended for the advantage of the church there enlightened by tho sun and moon. Boniface 
at Rome; to the judgment of which so far as he had looked upon this as a gross heresy ; and he accused the 
erred in word or deed, he submitted himself with all man before the pope who actually excommunicated 
humility. Cringing enough for an archbishop of the him for a heretic, tec the tenth Epistle of Zacbarias 
German church ! In a letter to Pope Zaclmrias ( Fp. in Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1 1 2 . — Se/tl. [In this 
Bonif. cxxxii. p. 181) lie writes, that ho wished to and the preceding nob s Sehlegel has laboured with 
maintain the general faith and union with the church of the zeal of a prosecutor to substantiate tho heavy 
Romo, and would not cease to urge and persuade all charges of Mosheim against Boniface. I have curc- 
his pupils who were about him to he obedient to the see fully read the original lives of this missionary, and also 
of Rome. In another letter addressed to Stephen III a considerable part of his correspondence ; and I must 
(Fp. xcvii. p. 1 32) upon occasion of his contest with say, 1 think Mosheim and his annotator Schlegel have 
tho bishop of Cologne respecting tho bishopric of not done impartial justice to this eminent man. He 
Utrecht, ho represents the bishop of Cologne as wishing appears to me to have been one of the most sincere and 
exclusively to motysj the bishop who should preach to honest men of his age ; though he partook largely in 
tho Erioslanders, independent of the seo of Rome; the common faults of his time— an excessive attach- 
whereas he ( Boniface) was exerting all his powers to rnent to monkery, and a superstitious regard for the 
make the bishopric of Utrecht entirely dependent on canons of the church and the externals of religion, 
the see of Rome. — Schl. With all his imperfections he deserves to be classed 

- It is unquestionable that this apostle of the Gcr- with those who followed Christ according to the best 
mans marched into Thuringia at the head of an army, light they had, and who did much to advance true rc- 
nnd that at the time lie was murdered bv the Fries- ligion among men.— Mur. 

landers, ho had soldiers with him us his body-guard; & Baronius, Annates , tom. viii. ad ann. 71G, see. 10, 
and so in all his enterprises he had the support of the &e. ; Meiehelbcck, Hi t. Fri.\i?igcnsis , tom. i. [The 
civil ann afforded to him by Charles Martel, Carloman, life of Saint Corbinian was written by one of his pupils 
and Pepin. Iiis arguments also may have been not the and successors, Ariho; and may he seen in Mabillon, 
best if he followed the directions of Daniel, bishop of Acta Sanctor. Qrd. Bcned. tom. iii. p. 470 — 485, and 
Winchester ; for whom as his epistles show he had a in Meichelbeck, Hist. Prising, tom. i. par. ii. p. 3 — 2J 
high respect. (See Kp. Bonif. iii. p. 5, and that of Corbinian was horn at Chartres, near Paris about a. r.. 
Daniel to him, Ep. lxvii. p. 79, &c.) For here Daniel 680. He early devoted himself to a monastic life, and 
advises him to ask the pagans, how they cun believe to escape from society and enjoy solitude, he travelled 
that the gods reward tho righteous and punish the into Italy about the year 717, and begged the pope to 
wicked in this life, since they see tho Christians, who assign him some obscure retreat. But the popo or- 
have destroyed their images and prostrated their wor- dained him a bishop, and sent him hack to France. 
8hip all over the world, remain unpunished? And how Iiis miracles and his marvellous sanctity now drew 
comes it to pass that the Christians possess the fruitful such crowds around him, tnat after seven years he de- 
countries which produce wine and oil in abundance, termined to go to Rome, and beg the pope to divdst him 
while the pagans inhabit the cold and barren corners of tho episcopal dignity. The pope however v/ould not 
of the earth ? He must also represent to the pagans release him from the episcopacy, and he returned by 
that the Christians now ruled the whole world, whereas the way he came as far as Frcisingen in Bavaria, where 
the pagans were fow in number and powerless; and Grimould, the reigning prince, detained him for the 
this great change in their condition had taken place benefit of himself and subjects. After six years’ 
since the coming of Christ, for before that event the labours at Frcisingen, he died, as alleged, in a very 
pagans had vast dominion. It is likewise undeniable extraordinary manner. He foresaw his death, and 
that Boniface gloried in fictitious miracles and w on- having made arrangements for it lie arose in the morn- 
ders. — Sc/d. ing in perfect health, bathed, dressed himself in his 

3 Consider only his conduct towards those bishops pontificals, performed public service, returned and 
uni presbyters, who had beforo received ordination and placed himself upon his bed, drank a cup of win®, and 
refused to receive it again from him according to the immediately expired. His biographer makes no tnen- 
Jtomish rites, and would not in general subject them- tion of his efforts to enlighten his flock, or to spread 
selves to Romish supremacy and Romish forms of wor- the knowledge of the Gospol. He was a most bigoted 
ship. These must be regarded as false brethren, here- monk and exceedingly irascible. Pjrince Grimoald once 
ties, blasphemers, servants of the devil, and forerunners invited him to dine. Corbinian said grace beforo din- 
cf Antichrist. They must be excommunicated, be cast ner and made the sign of the cross over the food. W hile 
Into prisons, and receive corporal punishments. See they were eating Grimoald threw gome of tho food to 
with what violence he breaks out against Adeibcrt, Cle- his dog. Corbinian in a rage kicked over the table and 
mens, Sampson, Gottsclialk, Ehremwolf, Virgilius, and left the room, declaring to the prince that he deserved 
cthere, in his epistles; how bitterly he accuses them before no blessings who had given food which was blessed to 
the popes, and in presence of councils, &c .Schl. his d«g.~ Mur. 
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CHAP. I.J THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THIS CENTURY. 


Christianity amidst various sufferings in 
Helvetia, Alsace, and Bavaria, and pre- 
sided over several monasteries. 1 Such 
likewise was Lebwin, an Englishman, who 
laboured with earnestness and zeal, though 
with little success, to persuade the warlike 
Saxon nation, the Frieslanders, the Bel gas, 
and other nations, to embrace Christianity. 2 
Others of less notoriety arc omitted. 3 Nei- 

l Bruscliius, Chrondogia Monaster. German, p. 30 ; 
Pagi, Critica in Annal. Baron, torn. ii. ad ann. 7 59, 
sec. 9, &c.; llist. Litter, de la Frame, tome iv. p. 

1 *24. [The life of St. Pirmin written by Warmaim, 
bishop of Constance at the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tuvy, may be seen in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Benedict, tom. iv. p. 121 — 139. According to this 
biography, Pirmin was first the bishop of either Meuux 
or Metz in France, where he was a devout and zealous 
pastor. Sintlax, a Suabian prince, procured his re- 
moval to the neighbourhood of Constance, where there 
was great need of an active and exemplary preacher, 
lie established the monastery of Keiclienau in an island 
near Constance, and afterwards nine or ten other mo- 
nasteries in Swabia, Alsatia, and Switzerland ; and was 
very active in promoting monastic piety in those coun- 
tries. lie is supposed to have died about a.d. 758. — 
Mar. 

- Hucbaldus, Vita S. Lehr ini, in Surius, Vita: Sanc- 
torum, dio 12 Novem. p. 277 ; Muller’s Cirn/>ria Li - 
terata, torn. ii. p. 4(11. [Lebwin was an English Bene- 
dictine monk and presbyter of Ripon in Yorkshire, 
about a.d. G90. With twelve companions ho went over 
to West Friesland on the borders of the pagan Saxons, 
and for several years travelled and preached in that 
region and in Heligoland. At length he settled down 
at Deventer in Overyssel, where he preached with con- 
siderable success till his death, about a.d. 710. See 
Mollerus, ubi supra. — Mur. 

3 Among these were the following. 1. Othmar, a 
G erman monk, founder of the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. At the close of a long and exemplary 
life, he was maliciously accused of un chastity by some 
noblemen who had robbed his monastery, and was 
thrown into prison, where he languished four years and 
then died. Numerous miracles were wrought at his 
tomb. Ills life written by Walafrid Strabo is in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sand or. Ord. Bened. vol. iv. p. 139, Sic. 
2. Willibald, bishop of Eiehstadt, was an Anglo-Saxon 
monk of honourable birth, educated in a monastery 
near Winchester. When arrived at manhood he and 
his younger brother Wunebald left England, travelled 
through France and Italy, sailed to Asia Minor and the 
Holy Land, where they spent seven years. Returning 
to Italy they resided in the monastery of Mons Cassi- 
nus, during ten years or till a.d. 739. The pope then 
sent them into Germany to assist Boniface. Willibald 
was placed at Eichstadt, ordained priest a.d. 740, and 
bishop tho year following. His death is placed a.d. 
780. His life written by a kinswoman, a contemporary 
nun of Heidenheim, is extant in Mabillon, Ada Sanc- 
tur. Ord. Bened. tom. iv. p. 330 — 354. 3. Alto, a Scotch 
monk, who travelled into Bavaria and there established 
the monastery called from him Altomunstcr. The 
monastery was endowed by King Pepin, and dedicated 
by Boniface. The life of Alto is in Mabillon, ubi supra , 
p. 196, &c. 4. Sturmius, a native of Noricurn and fol- 
lower of Boniface. Under the dh*eetion of that arch- 
bishop he erected and presided over the monastery of 
Fulda from a.d. 744 till his death a.d. 779, except one 
year which he spent in Italy, to learn more perfectly 
the rules of St. Benedict; and two other years in 
which Pepin king of the Franks held him prisoner, 
under false accusations of disloyalty. In the last years 
of his life he aided Charlemagne in compelling the 
Saxons to embrace Christianity. Ills life well written 
by Eigll, bis pupil and successor, is extant in Mabillon, 
ubisup. p.242—259. 5. Virgilius, whom Boniface accused 
of heresy (or believing the world to be globular, was an 
Irishman of good education and talents. Ho went to 
France in the reign of Pepin, who patronised him and 
in the year 706 procured for him the bishopric of Salts- 
burg, which he held till bis death, a.d. 780. While at 
Saltsburgbe did much to extend Christianity to the 


ther shall I mention Willibrord and others, I 
who commenced their missionary labours in 
the preceding century, and continued them 
with ojreat zeal in this. 

6. In the year 772 Charlemagne, king of 
the Franks, undertook to civilize and to 
convert from idolatry the extensive nation 
of the Saxons who occupied a large portion 
of Germany, and were almost perpetually 
at war with the Franks respecting their 
boundaries and other things; lor he hoped, 
if their minds should become imbued with 
the Christian doctrines, they would gra- 
dually lay aside their ferocity and learn 
to yield submission to the empire of the 
Franks. The first attack upon their hea- 
thenism produced little effect, being made 
not with force and arms, but by some bishops : 
and monks whom the victor had left for that 
purpose among the vanquished nation. 
But much better success attended the sub- 
sequent wars which Charlemagne undertook 
in the years 775, 776, and 780, against that 
heroic people, so fond of liberty and so im- 
patient especially of sacerdotal domination 4 
For these people who were attached to tho 
superstitions of their ancestors were so ef- 
fectually assailed not only with rewards but 
with the sword and punishments, that they 
reluctantly ceased to resist, and suffered 
themselves to be baptized by the teachers 
whom Charlemagne sent among them. 5 


eastward of him, among tho Slavonians and Huns. 

His life is in Mabillon, ubi supra, p. 279, &c Mar. 

[See more of him in Lanigan’s Bedes. Hist, qf Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. 179, Sec 11. 

4 I cannot dispense with quoting a passage from a 
very credible author, Alcuin, which shows what It was 
especially that rendered the Saxons averse from Chris- 
tianity, and how preposterously tho missionaries sent 
among them conducted themselves. Alcuin, Ep. civ. 
in his Opp. p. 1647, says Had the easy yoke of 
Christ with his light burthen been preached to the 
stubborn Saxons, with as much earnestness as tho pay- 
ment of tithes and legal satisfaction for the very 
smallest faults were exacted, perhaps they would not 
have abominated the sacrament of baptism. Let the 
Christian teachers learn from the example of the A pos- 
tles. Let them be preachers, not plunderers.” Look 
at this portrait of the apostles who lived In this cen- 
tury ! Yet they ate said to have wrought great 
miracles. 

6 Alcuin, as cited by William of Malmsbury, DeGes- 
ti< Begum Anglorum, lib. i. cap. iv. published in the 
Berum Angliear. Scriptores, Franef. 1601, fol. uses this 
language: — “The ancient Saxons and all the Fries- 
landers, being urged to it by King Charles, who plied 
some of them with rewards and others with threats, 
were converted to the Christian faith.” See also the 
Cupitularia Region Francor. tom. i. p. 246, and p. 252. 
From the first of these passages, it appears that the 
Saxons who would renounce idolatry were restored to 
their ancient freedom forfeited by conquest, and were 
freed from all tribute to the king. The last of these 
passages contains this law : If any person of the Saxon 
race shall contemptuously refuse to come to baptism, 
and shall resolve to continue a pagan, let him be put to 
death. By such penalties and rewards the whole world 
might be constrained to profess Christianity without 
miracles. But what sort of Christians the Saxons so 
converted must have been, need not be told. See Lau 
nui.Ite Veteri More baptizandi Judceos ct Infidel™, 
cap. v. vi. p. 703, &c. Opp. tom, ii. par. ii. where he 
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Widekind and Albion indoed, who were 
two of the most valiant Saxon chiefs, 
renewed their former insurrections, and at- 
tempted to prostrate once more by violence 
and war that Christianity which had been set 
up by violence. But the martial courage and 
the liberality of Charlemagne at length 
brought them, in the year 785, solemnly to 
declare that they were Christians, and would 
continue to be so. 1 That the Saxons might 
not apostatize from the religion which they 
unwillingly professed, bishops were csta- 
lished, schools in various parts of their coun- 
try set up, and monasteries erected. The 
Iiuns inhabiting Pannonia were treated in 
the same way as the Saxons ; for Charle- 
magne so exhausted and humbled them by 
successive wars, as to compel them to prefer 
becoming Christians to being slaves. 2 

7. For these achievements of Charle- 
magne in behalf of Christianity the grati- 
tude of posterity decreed him the honours 
of a saint; and in the twelfth century the 
emperor of the Romans, Frederic I. desired 
Paschal III. whom he had created sovereign 
pontiff, to enrol him among the tutelary 
saints of the church. 3 He undoubtedly 
merited this honour, according to the views 
which prevailed in what are called the mid- 
dle ages; when a man was accounted a saint 
who had enriched the priesthood with goods 
and possessions, 4 and had extended by what- 
ever means the boundaries of the church. 
But to those who estimate sanctity accord- 
ing to the views of Christ, Charlemagne 
must appear to be anything rather than a 
saint and a devout man. For not to men- 
tion his other vices which were certainly 
not inferior to his virtues, it is evident that 
in compelling the Iiuns, Saxons, and Fries- 
landers to profess Christianity, he did it 
more for the sake of gaining subjects to 
himself than to Jesus Christ. And there- 
fore he did not hesitate to cultivate friend- 
ship with the Saracens, those enemies of 
the Christian name, when he could hope to 
obtain from them some aid to weaken the 
empire of the Greeks who were Christians. 6 

8. The numerous miracles which the 


tells us that the Roman pontiff, Hadrian I. approved 
of this mode of converting the Saxons to Christianity. 

i Eginhard, De J'ita Caroli Magni Adamus Brc- 
menB. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 3, &c. and all the historians of 
the achievements of Charlemagne, who are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii cevi, tom. i. p. 
959, 8ic. 

* Life tf St. Eudbert, in Caniaius, Lection. Antiq. 
tom. ill. par. ii. p. 340, &c.; Faulus Debrecenus, Hist. 
Iicctes. Reformat, in Hungar. et Transylvania , a 
Lampio edita, par. i. cap. ii. p. 10, &c. 

a Caniaius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. ill. par. ii. p. 207 ; 
Walch, De Caroli Slag, canonizatione. 

4 See the last will of Charlemagne in Baluzc, Capi- 
tularia Regum Francor . tom. i. p. 487. 

6 See Basnage, Hist, det Juifs , tome ix. chap, ii p. 
40, &c. 


Christian missionaries to the pagans axe 
reported to have wrought in this century, 
have now wholly lost the credit which they 
once had. The corrupt moral principles 
of the times allowed the use of what are 
improperly called pious frauds; and those 
heralds of Christianity thought it no sin to 
terrify or beguile, with fictitious miracles, 
those whom they were unable to convince 
by reasoning. Yet I do not suppose that 
all who acquired fame by these miracles 
practised imposition. For not only were 
the nations so rude and ignorant as to mis- 
take almost anything for a miracle; but 
their instructors also were so unlearned and 
so unacquainted with the laws of nature, 
as to look upon mere natural events, if un- 
usual and unexpected, as special interposi- 
tions of divine power. This will be manifest 
to one who will read with candour and 
without superstitious emotions, the (Acta 
Sanctorum) Legends of the saints of this 
and the subsequent centuries. 0 

CHAPTER II. 

TIII3 ADVERSITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

1 . The Byzantine empire experienced so 
many bloody revolutions and so many in- 
testine calamities, as necessarily produced 
a great diminution of its energies. No 
emperor there reigned securely. Three of 
them were hurled from the throne, treated 
with various contumelies, and sent into 
exile. Under Leo JII. the Isaurian, and 
his son Constantine Copronymus, the per- 
nicious controversy respecting images and 
the worship of them, brought immense evils 

0 Many of the miracles of this age are altogether 
ridiculous. Take the following as specimens. In the 
life of St. Winnock (in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. 
limed, tom. ill. p. 195) it is stated as a miracle that his 
hand-mill, when he left it to say his prayers, would 
turn itself. And when an inquisitivo monk looked 
through a crevice to see the wonder, he was struck 
blind for his presumption. The biographer of St. Par- 
dulphus (ibid. p. 541, sec. 18) makes a child’s cradle to 
rock day after day without hands ; while if touched it 
would stop and remain immoveable. In the life of St. 
Guthlack of Croyland (ibid. p. 2G3, sec. 19) while the 
saint was praying at his vigils, a vast number of devils 
entered his cell, rising out of the ground and issuing 
through crevices, " of direful aspect, terrible in form, 
with huge heads, long necks, pale faces, sickly counte- 
nances, squalid beards, bristly ears, wrinkled foreheads, 
malicious eyes, filthy mouths, horses* teeth, fire-emit- 
ting throats, lantern jaws, broad lips, terrific voices, 
singed hair, high cheek bones, prominent breasts, scaly 
thighs, knotty knees, crooked legs, swollen ancles, in- 
verted feet, and opened mouths, hoarsely clamorous." 
These bound the saint fast, dragged him through hedges 
and briers, lifted him up from the earth, and carried 
him to the mouth of hell, where he saw all the torments 
of the damned. But while they were threatening to 
confine him there, St Bartholomew appeared in glory 
to him, the devils were affrighted, and he was conducted 
back to his cell by his celestial deliverer. These are 
only a few, among scores of others which might be ad- 
duced.— Mur. 
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upon the community and weakened incal- 
culably the resources of the empire. Hence 
the Saracens were able to roam freely 
through Asia and Africa, to subdue the 
fairest portions of the country, and every- 
where to depress and in various places 
wholly to exterminate the Christian laith. 
Moreover about the middle of the century, 
a new enemy appeared still more savage — 
namely, the Turks; a tribe and progeny 
of the Tartars, a rough and uncivilized 
raco which, issuing from the narrow passes 
of Mount Caucasus and from inaccessible 
regions, burst upon Colchis, Iberia, and 
Albania, and then proceeding to Armenia 
first subdued the Saracens and afterwards 
the Greeks. 1 * 

2. In the year 714 these Saracens, having 
crossed the sea which separates Spain from 
Africa and Count Julian acting the traitor, 
routed the army of Roderic, the king of the 
Spanish Goths, and subdued the greater 
part of that country 3 Thus was the 
Kingdom of the West Goths in Spain, after 
it had stood more than three centuries, 
wholly obliterated by this cruel and fero- 
cious people. Moreover all the sea-coast 


of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to 
the Rhone, was seized by these Saracens, 
who afterwards frequently laid waste the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. 
Charles Martel iudeed upon their invasion 
of Gaul in the year 732, gained a great 
victory over them at Poictiers; 8 but the 
vanquished soon after recovered their 
strength and courage. Therefore Charle- 
magne in the year 778 marched a large 
army into Spain with a design to rescue 
that country from them. But though he 
met with considerable success, ho did not 
fully accomplish his wishes. 4 From this 
warlike people not even Italy was safe; 
for they reduced the island of Sardinia 
to subjection, and miserably wasted Sicily. 
In Spain therefore and in Sardinia under 
these masters, the Christian religion suf- 
fered a great defeat. In Germany and the 
adjacent countries, the nations who re- 
tained their former superstitions, inflicted 
vast evils and calamities upon the others 
who embraced Christianity. 5 * * IlQnce in 
several places castles and fortresses were 
erected to restrain the incursions of the 
barbarians. 


PART II 


TIIK INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


! CHAPTER I. 

T11E STATE OF SCIENCE AND LITER ATURE, 

1 . Among the Greeks, there were here 
and there individuals both able and willing 
to retard the downfall of learning, had they 
been supported; but in the perpetual com- 

1 See the historians of the Turkish empire, especially 
Do Guigncs, Hist, generate des linns, des Tares, des 

Mogo's, &c. 5 vols. 4to, 1756. — Sc hi. 

v Mariana, Rerum Hispanicar. lib. vi. cap. xxi. &c.; 
Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 253 ; Ferreras, 
Hist, de V Espagnc, tome ii. p. 425, &c. [Somlcr in his 

Hist. Eccles. Selecta Capita , tom. ii. p. 127, &c. con- 
jectures that the popes contributed to the invasion of 
Spain by the Saracens. And it appears from Baronius 
{Annates ad ann. 701, No. 11, &c.) that the Spanish 
king and clergy were in some collision with his holi- 
ness. Still I can see no evidence that the popes had 
any concern with the Mohammedan invasion of Spain. 
Count Julian, a disaffected nobleman, was probably the 
sole cause of this calamity to his country. — Mur. 

3 Paulus Diaconus, De Gestis Longobard. lib. vl. 
cap. xlvi. et liii. ; Mariana, llerum Hispanicar. lib. 
vli. cap. ill. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Hixtorique, article 
Abderam % tome i. p. 11; Ferreras, Histoire de l ’ Es- 
pagne , tome ii. p. 4G3, &c. [Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
<tf the Horn. Emp. chap. Ill- — Mur. 

4 De Blinau, Teutsche Kay ter - u. Reichs - Hist, [after- 
wards quoted under its Latin title, Hist. Imperii Ro- 
mano Genn'inici.— R.] vol. ii. p. 392, &c. ; Ferreras, 
Hist, de F Bepwjne , tom. ii. p 506, &c. 

* Servatus Lupus, Vita Wigberti, p. 304, and others, i 


motions which threatened the extinction of 
both church and state they were unpatron- 
ised. Hence scarcely any can be named 
among the Greeks who distinguished them- 
selves, cither by the graces of diction and 
genius, or by richness of thought and eru- 
dition, or acuteness of investigation. Frigid 
discourses to the people, insipid narratives 
of the lives of reputed saints, useless dis- 
cussions of unimportant subjects, vehement 
declamations against the Latins and the 
friends or the enemies of images, and his- 
tories composed without judgment; such 
were the monuments which the learned 
among the Greeks erected for their fame. 

2. Yet the Aristotelian method of philo- 
sophising made great progress everywhere, 
and was taught in all the schools. For 
after the many public condemnations of the 
sentiments of Origen, and the rise of the 
Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, 
Plato was nearly banished from the schools 
to the retreats of the monks.® John Da- 
mascene distinguished himself beyond 


6 See Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phitosoph, tom. iii. p. 533. 
— Schl. 
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others in promoting Aristotelianism. He 
attempted to collect and to illustrate the 
dogmas of Aristotle, in several tracts de- 
signed for tlic less informed; and these led 
many persons in Greece and Syria more 
readily to embrace those dogmas. The 
Nestorians and Jacobites were equally dili- 
gent in giving currency to the principles of 
Aristotle, which enabled them to dispute 
more confidently with the Greeks respect- 
ing the natures and the person of Christ. 

3. The history of the Latins abounds 
with so many examples of extreme igno- 
rance as may well surprise us. 1 Yet the fact 
will be readily admitted by those who sur- 
vey the state of Europe in this century. 
In Rome and in some of the cities of Italy, 
there remained some faint traces of learning 
and science ; 2 but with this exception, what 
learning there was had abandoned the con- 
tinent, and retired bej'ond sea among the 
Britons and Irish. 3 Those therefore among 
the Latins who distinguished themselves at 
all by works of genius, with the exception 
of some few Franks and Italians, were 
nearly all Britons, or Scots that is Irish; 
such as Alcuin, Ilcdc, Egbert, Clemens, 
Dungal, Aeea, and others. Prompted by 
Ale.uin, Charlemagne, who was himself a 
man of letters, attempted to dispel this 
ignorance. For he invited to his court 
grammarians and other learned men first 
out of Italy, and afterwards from Britain 
and Ireland; and he laboured to rouse 
especially the clergy, or the bishops, priests, 
and monks (whose patrimony in this ceiu 
turv seemed to be learning), and by means 
of his own example the nobility also and 
their sons, to the cultivation of science and 
learning, both human and divine. 

4. By his authority and requisition most 
of the bishops connected with their respect- 
ive primary churches what were called 
cathedral schools, in which children and 
youth devoted to the church were taught 
the sciences. The more discerning abbots 
or rulers of the monasteries likewise opened 
schools, in which some of the fraternity 
taught the Latin language, and other things 
deemed useful and necessary for a monk or 
a preacher. 4 It was formerly supposed that 


l See the annotations of Baluze on Iiegino Prumicn- 
sis, p. 540. [Learning which appears to have been 
confined much to the clergy, began to be rare even 
among them. The clergy understood little or nothing 
o&numan science or of languages, and the popes con- 
firmed them in this state. For they required nothing 
more of them at their ordination than to be able to 
read, to sing, and to repeat the Lord’s prayer, the creed, 
„ and Psalter, and to ascertain the feast-days. The 
ignorance shown by Boniface and even by Pope Zacha- 
rias, in the controversy respecting antipodes and the 
figure of the earth, has already been noticed. — Schl. 

J Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Mcd.JEoi, tom. iii. p. 811. 

3 Ussher, Pratfatio ad Syllogen Epistol. Hibernic. 
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Charlemagne was the patron and founder 
of the university of Paris, but all impartial 
inquirers into the history of those times 
derry him this honour; yet it is ascertained ; 
that he laid a foundation upon which this j 
celebrated school was afterwards erected. 5 : 
To purge his court of ignorance lie esta- j 
blished in it the famous school called the , 
Palatine school, in which the children of 
Charlemagne and of his nobles were in- | 
strutted by masters of great reputation. 6 j 

5. Bat the youth left these schools not j 
much better or more learned than when j 
t Ley entered them. The ability of the ■ 
teachers was small, and what they taught 
was so ineagre and dry that it could not be 
very ornamental or useful to any man. The 
whole circle of knowledge was included in 
whafc they called the seven liberal arts; j 
namely, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmc- | 
tic, music, geometry, and astronomy, 7 of j 
which the first three were called the Tri- j 
viiun, and the last four the Quadrivium. I 
How miserably these sciences were taught 
may be learned from the Jittle work of 
Alcuin upon them, 8 or from the tracts of 
Augustine, which were considered to be of 
the very first order. In most of the .schools 
the teachers did not venture to go beyond 
the Trivium; and an individual who had 


4 Baluze, Capital. Regum Prancor. tom. 1. p, 101, j 
Sec.; Sirrnond, Concilia Gallic, tom. ii. p. 121 ; Bu- ; 
la us, Hiss, de Scholis ChmxtraWms ct Episcopalibus, in 
his Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 70 ; Launoi, Dc Scho- 
lis a Carolo M. per Occident. Institutes ; Conringius, 
Antiquit. Academ. p. 81, 315; Hist. Litter, da la 
Prance, tome iv. p. 6, Sec. and others. [In the year 
787 Charlemagne addressed an injunction to the bishops 
and abbots requiring them to set up schools, which were 
not intended for little children but for monks, who 
were to be taught the interpretation of Scripture and 
the learning requisite for this purpose, lie likewise 
often permitted monks to come to his palatine school, 
llis commands and the example lie exhibited in this 
court school were very efficient; and soon after the 
famous school of Fulda w’as founded, the reputation of 
which spread over civilised Europe and allured nume- 
rous foreigners to it. Next to Fulda, Ilirschau. Cor- 
voy, Prion, Weissenburg, St. Gall, and Reiclienau, 
became famous for their good schools, which might be 
called the high schools of that age and were the resort 
of monks, designed for teachers in the inferior and 
poorer monasteries. Charlemagne also exercised the 
wits of the bishops, by proposing to them all sorts of 
learned questions for them to answer either in writing 
or orally. — Schl. 

5 The arguments to prove Charlemagne the founder 
of the university of Paris, are nowhere more fully 
stated than in Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Par. tom. i. p. 01, 
&c. But several learned Frenchmen, Mabillon ( Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. Praf. sec. 181, 182), 
Launoi, Claude Joly ( De Scholis), and many others, 
have confuted those arguments. 

6 Bulaus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 281 ; Mabil- 
lon, ubi supra, sec. 179, and others. 

7 Conringius, Antiquit . Academ. Diss. iii. p. 80, & c.; 

Thoraasius, Programmata , p. 308 ; Observationes Ha- 
lenses, tom. vi. Observ. xiv. p. 118, &c. [See also on 
this Palatine school of Charlemagne, B&hr, Gesck. d<a- 
Romis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ill. p. 19; and on the 
other schools which he encouraged, ibid. p. 21 R. 

8 Alcuin, Opp. par. ii. p. 1215, ed. Quercetani. This 
little work is not only imperfect, but is almost entirely 
transcribed from Cassiodorus. 
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mastered both the Trivium and the Quad* 
rivlura, and wished to attempt something 
still higher, was directed to study Cassio- 
dorus and Boethius. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP TIIE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OP THE ClIURCll. 

1. That those who in this age had the 
care of the church both in the East and in 
the West were of very corrupt morals, is 
abundantly testified. The oriental bishops 
and doctors wasted their lives in various 
controversies and quarrels; and disregard- 
ing the cause of religion and piety, they 
disquieted the state with their senseless 
clamours and seditions. Nor did they he- 
sitate to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their dissenting brethren. Those in the 
West who pretended to be luminaries, gave 
themselves up wholly to various kinds of 
profligacy, to gluttony, hunting, lust, sen- 
suality, and war. 1 Nor could they in any 
way be reclaimed, although Carloman, 
Pepin, and especially Charlemagne, enacted 
various laws against their vices. 2 

2. Although these vices of persons who 
ought to have been examples to others were 
exceedingly offensive to all, and gave occa- 
sion to various complaints; yet they did not 
prevent the persons defiled with them from 
being everywhere held in the highest 
honour, and being adored by the vulgar as 
if they were deities. The veneration and 
submission paid to bishops and to all the 
clergy was however far greater in the West 
than in the East. The cause of this will be 
obvious to fcvery one, who considers the 
state and the customs of the nations at this 
time bearing sway in Europe, anterior to 
their reception of Christianity ; for all these 
nations before they became Christian were 
under the power of their priests, and dared 
not attempt anything important, either of 
a civil or military nature, without their 


l Baluze, ad licginon. Fvumirmnn , p. 5G3; Wilkins, 

Concilia 'Mag. Britan, torn. i. p. 90, ike. 

- Baluze, Ca,:ituf. Tlegum. Francov. tom. 1. p. 1S9, 
2 OS, 270, 493, ike. [Ilarcluhi, Concilia, tom. ii?. p. 1910, 
cc o. where the clergy are forbidden to hear arms in M ar 
and to practise hunting; and severe laws are enacted 
against the impurities of the clergy, monks, and nuns. 
These laws were enacted under Carloman, a.d. 742. 
Among the Capitularia of Charlemagne cited by Ilar- 
dtiin, are laws against clergymen's lending money at 
twelve per cent, interest (Ilarduin, vol. v. p. 827, cap. 
v.), against their haunting taverns (p. 830, cap. xiv. ), 
against their practising magic (831, cap. xviii.i, against 
their receiving bribes to ordain improper persons (p. 
831, cap. xxxi.), bishop?, abbots, and abbesses are for- 
bidden to keep packs of hounds or hawks and falcons, 
(p. 846, cap xv.) Law’s w-ero also enacted against 

clerical drunkenness (p. 958, cap. x'v.), concubinage 
(ibid. cap. xv.). tavern-haunting (p. 050, cap. xix.), and 
profane swearing (ibid. cap. xx.)— Mur. 


concurrence. 3 When they became Chris- 
tian, they transferred the high prerogatives 
of their ancient priests to the bishops and 
ministers of the new religion; and the 
Christian prelutes and clergy craftily and 
eagerly seized and arrogated to themselves 
these rights. Hence originated that mon- 
strous authority of the priesthood in the 
European churches. 

3. To the lion outs and prerogatives en- 
joyed by the bishops and priests, with the 
concurrence of the people in the West, were 
added during this period immense wealth 
and riches. The churches, monasteries, 
and bishops, had before been well supplied 
with goods and revenues; but in this cen- 
tury there arose a new and most convenient 
method of acquiring for them far greater 
riches, and of amplifying them for ever. 
Suddenly — by whose instigation is not 
known — the idea became universally preva- 
lent, that the punishments for sin which God 
threatens to lidlict may be bought off by 
liberal gifts to God, to the saints, to the 
temples, and to the ministers of God and of 
glorified saints. This opinion being every- 
where admitted, the rich and prosperous 
whose lives were now most flagitious, con- 
ferred their wealth (which they had received 
by inheritance, or wrested from others by 
violence and war, according to the customs 
of the age) most bountifully upon the glo- 
rified saints, their ministers, and the guar- 
dians of their temples, for religious uses, in 
order to avoid the very irksome penances 
which were enjoined upon them by the 
priests, 4 and yet bo secure against the evils 


3 Caesar {De Hollo Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xii. xiii.) 
says: — “ The Druids are in great honour among them, 
for they determine almost all controversies public and 
private ; and if any crime iH perpetrated, if a murder is 
committed, if there is a contest about an inheritance or 
territories, they decide und determine the rewards or 
punishments. If any one, whet her a private or a pub- 
lic character, will not submit to their decision, they 
debar him from the sacrifices — The Druids are not ac- 
customed to be present in battle, nor do they pay tri- 
bute with the other citizens, but are exempt from 
military service and from all other burdens. Allured 
by such privileges and from inclination, many embrace 
their discipline and aro sent to it by their parents and 
friends ** Tacitus ( De Moribnn Germanov, cap vii p. 
384, ed. Gronov ) says : — “ Moreover to judge, to im- 
prison, and to scourge, is allowable for none but the 
priests ; and this, nut under the idea of punishment or 
by order of the prince, but as if God commanded it. ” 
Chap, xi p. 291. ‘-Silence [in the public councils] is 
enjoined by the priests w ho there have coercive power.” 
Ilelmold, Chron. Slat-ovum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi p. 90, 
says of the Itugians: — “ Greater is their respect for a 
priest than for the king.” Idem, De Slams, lib. ii. cap. 
xii. p. 235. “ With them, a king is in moderate estimation 
compared with a priest For the latter asks for responses 
— the king and the people depend on his will'.'* Those 
ancient customs the people of Germany, Gaul, and of all 
Europe, retained after their conversion to Christianity; 
and it is therefore easy to answer the question, Whence 
originated that vast power of the priesthood in Europe, 
of which the Christian religion has no knowledge? 

4 Such as long and severe fasts, tortures of the body, 
frequent and long-continued prayers, pilgrimages to 
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which threatened to overtake them after 
death. This was the principal source of 
j those immense treasures which from this 
century onward, through all the subsequent 
ages, flowed in upon the clergy, the churches, 
and the monasteries. 1 

4. The gifts moreover by which princes 
and noblemen endeavoured to satisfy the 
priests and to expiate their past sins were 
not merely private possessions, which com- 
mon citizens might own, and with which 
the churches and monasteries had often be- 

i fore been endowed; but they were also 
! public property, or* such as may properly 
j belong’ only to princes and to nations, royal 
; domains (regalia) as they are called; for 
i emperors, kings, and princes transferred to 
| bishops, churches, and monasteries whole 
provinces, cities, and castles, with all the 
rights of sovereignty over them. Thus the 
persons whose business it was to teach con- 
tempt for the world, both by precept and 
example, unexpectedly became Dukes, 
Counts, Marquises, Judges, Legislators, 
sovereign Lords, and not only administered 
justice to citizens, but even marched out to 
war at the head of their own armies. This 
was the origin of those great calamities 
! which afterwards afflicted Europe in the 
| lamentable wars and contests about inves- 
titures and royal prerogatives. 

5. Of this extraordinary liberality, which 
was never heard of out of Europe, not the 
vestige of an example can be found anterior 
to this century. There can therefore be no 
doubt that it grew out of the customs of the 
Europeans, and the form of government 
most common among these warlike nations ; 
for the sovereigns of these nations used to 
bind their friends and clients to their inte- 
rests, by presenting to them large tracts of 
country, with towns and castles in full so- 
vereignty, reserving to themselves only the 
rights of supremacy and a claim to military 
services. Princes also might think they 
were obeying a rule of political wisdom in 
thus enriching the priests and bishops, as 
it is not probable that superstition was 
the sole cause of these extensive grants; 
for they might expect that men who were 

the tombs of the saints, and the like. These were the 
penances imposed by the priests on persons who con- 
fessed to them their sins ; and they would be the most 
irksome to such as h$d spent their lives without re- 
straint, amidst pleasures and indulgences, and who 
wished to continue to live in the same way. Hence 
the opulent most eagerly embraced this new method of 
shunning, by the sacrifice of a part of their estates, pe- 
nalties so irksome. 

1 Hence the well-known phraseology used by those 
who made offerings to the churches and the priests, 
that they made the offering for the redemption of their 
souls. The property given was likewise often called 
the price of sin. See Muratori, Dim. de Itedemptione 
Peccator. in his Antiquit. Hal. Med. A£oi, tom. v. p. 
712, &c. 
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under the bonds of religion and consecrated 
to God would be more faithful to them than 
civil chieftains and military men accustomed 
to rapine and slaughter; and moreover they 
might hope to restrain their turbulent sub- 
jects, and keep them to their duty, by 
means of bishops, whose denunciations in- 
spired so great terror.* 

6. This great aggrandizement of clergy- 
men in the countries of Europe commenced 
with their head, the Roman pontiff, and 
thence extended to inferior bishops, priests, 
and monkish fraternities ; for the barbarous 
nations of Europe, on their conversion to 
Christianity, looked upon the Romish 
bishop as succeeding to the place of the su- 
preme head or pontiff of tneir Druids or 
pagan priests ; and as the latter had pos- 
sessed immense influence in secular matters 
and was exceedingly feared, they supposed 
the former was to be reverenced and ho- 
noured in the same manner. 3 And what 
those nafions spontaneously gave, the bishop 
of Rome willingly received ; and lest per- 
chance on a change of circumstances he 
might be despoiled of it, he supported his 
claims by arguments drawn from ancient 
history and from Christianity. This was 
the origin of that vast pre-eminence ac- 
quired by the Roman pontiffs in this cen- 
tury, and of their great power in regard to 

a I will here quote a remarkablo passage from Wil- 
liam of Mahnsbury in his fifth book J)e Gestis Ilegum 
Anglia 1 , p. 166, among tho Script or ex Iter. Anglic, post 
Jiedam, Francf. 1G01, fol. He there gives the reason 
for those great donations to the bishops. “ Charlemagne 
in order to curb the ferocity of thoso nations bestowed 
nearly all the lands on the churches, wisely considering 
that men of the sacred order would not be so likely as 
laymen to renounce subjection to their sovereign ; and 
moreover if the laity should be rebellious, the clergy 
would be able to hold them in check by the terrors of 
excommunication and the severities of their discipline.” 
I doubt not that here is stated tho true reason why 
Charlemagne, a prince by no means superstitious or a 
slave of priests, heaped upon the Roman pontiff and 
upon the bishops of Germany, Italy, and other coun- 
tries which ho subdued, so many estates, territories, and 
riches. That is, ho enlarged immoderately the power 
and resources of tho clergy, that ho might by means of 
the bishops restrain and keep in subjection his dukes, 
counts, and knights. For instance from the dukes of 
Beneventum, Spoleto, Capua, and others in Italy, much 
was to bo feared after the extinction of the Lombard 
monarchy ; and henco he conferred a large portion of 
Italy upon the Roman pontiff, so that by his authority, 
power, and menaces, he might deter those powerful and 
•vindictive princes from sedition, or overcome them if 
they dared rebel. That other kings and princes in 
Europe reasoned in the samo manner as Charles did, 
will not be questioned by one who considers well the 
political constitutions and forms of government of that 
age. That aggrandisement therefore of bishops and 
priests which we should naturally ascribe wholly to 
superstition, was also the result of civil prudence or 
state policy. On the subject of excommunications 
mentioned by Malrasbury above, wo shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter. 

3 Caesar, Be Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. His autem 
omnibus Druidibus praeest unus, qui summam inter eos 
(Celtas) habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, si qui ex 
reliquis excellit dignitate, succedit. At si plures pares, 
suffragio Druidum adlegitur ; nonnumquam ctiam ar» 
mis de principatu contendunt. 
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civil affairs. Thus too that most pernicious 
opinion, the cause of so many wars and 
slaughters, and which established and in- 
creased surprisingly the power of the pon- 
tiff, namely, the belief that whoever is 
excluded from communion by him and his 
bishops loses all his rights and privileges, 
not only as a citizen but as a man, was de- 
rived to the Christian church from the an- 
cient Druidic superstition, to the vast 
detriment of Europe. 1 

7. A striking example of the immense 
authority of the pontilfs in this age is found 
in the history of the French nation. Pepin, 
the viceroy or mayor of the palace to Cliil- 
deric, king of the Franks, and who already 
possessed the entire powers of the king, 
formed the design of divesting his sovereign 
of the title and the honours of royalty ; and 
the French nobles being assembled in coun- 
cil a. d. 751, to deliberate on the subject, 
demanded, that first of all the pontiff should 
be consulted whether it would be lawfuland 
right to do what Pepin desired. Pepin 
therefore despatched envoys to Zacharias, 
who then presided over the church at Rome, 
with this inquiry — Whether a valiant and 
warlike nation might not dethrone an indo- 
lent and incompetent king, and substitute in 
his place one more worthy and who had 
already done great services to the nation, 
without breaking the divine law? Zacha- 
rias at tli at time needed the aid of Pepin 
and the Franks against the Greeks and the 
Lombards, who were troublesome to him, 
and he answered the question according to 

l Though excommunication, from the timo of Con- 
stantine the Great, had among Christians everywhere 
great influence, yet it had nowhere so great power 
or was so terrific and so distressing as in Europe. And 
the difference between European excommunication and 
that of other Christians from the eighth century on* 
ward, was immense. Thoso excluded from the sacred 
rites or excommunicated, wero indeed everywhere 
viewed as odious to God and to men ; yet they did not 
forfeit their rights as men and as citizens ; and much 
less were kings and princes supposed to lose their autho- 
rity to rule, by being pronounced by bishops to be un- 
worthy of communion in sacred rites. But in Europe 
from this century onward, a person excluded from the 
church by a bishop and especially by tho prince of 
bishops, was no longer regarded as a king, or a lord, 
nor as a citizen, a husband, a father, or even as a man, 
but was considered as a brute. What was the cause of 
this? Undoubtedly the following is the true cause. 
Those new and ignorant proselytes confounded Chris- 
tian excommunication with the old Gentile excommu- 
nication practised by the pagan priests, or they supposed 
the former to have the some nature and effects with the 
latter ; and the pontiffs and bishops did all they could 
to cherish and confirm this error which was so useful 
to them. Read the following extract from Casar, Da 
Bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. and then judge whether I 
have mistaken the origin of European and papal ex- 
communication : — “ Si qui aiit privatus aut publicus 
Druidum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. 
Ha>c poena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est in- 
terdictum, ii numcro impiorum ac sceleratorum haben- 
tur, iis omnes deccdunt, aditum eorum sermonemque 
defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant ; 
neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullus 
communicatur. 


the wishes of those who consulted him, 
This response being known in France no 
one resisted; the unhappy. Childeric was 
divested of his royal dignity, and Pepin 
mounted the throne of his king and lord. 
Let the friends of the pontifF consider how 
they can justify this decision of the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, which is so manifestly repug- 
nant to the commands of the Saviour. 2 Za- 
charias’ successor, Stephen II. took a journey 
to France a.d. 754, and not only confirmed 
what was done but also freed Pepin, who 
had now reigned three years, from his oath 
of allegiance to his sovereign, and anointed 
or crowned him, together with his wife and 
his two sons. 3 

8. This marked attention of the Roman 
pontiffs to the Franks was of great advan- 
tage to the church overwhich they presided ; 
for great commotions and insurrections 
having arisen in that part of Italy which 
was still subject to the Greeks, in conse- 
quence of the decrees of Leo the Isaurian 
and Constantine Copronymus against 
images, the Lombard kings so managed 
those commotions by their counsel and arms 
as gradually to get possession of the G recian 
provinces in Italy, hitherto under the 
exarch stationed at Ravenna. Aistulplms, 
the king of the Lombards, elated by this 
success, endeavoured also to get possession 
of Rome and its territory, and anectcd the 
empire of all Italy. The pressure of these 
circumstances induced the pontilf, Stephen 
II. to apply for assistance to his great pa- 
tron, Pepin, king of the Franks. In the 
year 754 that king marched an army o?er 
the Alps, and induced Aistulphus to pro- 
mise, by a solemn oath, to restore the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, 4 and all 

2 See on this momentous transaction Le Cointe, Art- 
nales Ecd. Franc 'ne ; and IVJezeray, Daniel, and the 
other historians of France and Germany, but especially 
Bossuet, Defensio dedaratronis Cleri Gallicani, par. IT 
p. 225 ; Rival, Dissert. IJistor. et Critiques sur divert 
sujets, Diss. ii. p. 70, Diss. iii. p. 156, Loud. 1726, 8vo, 
and tho illustrious Biinau, Hist- Imp. liomano- Ger- 
man. tom. il. p. 288. Yet the transaction is not stated 
in the same manner by all the writers, and by tho syco- 
phants of the Romish bishops it is generally misrepre- 
sented; for they make Zacharias by his pontifical 
power to have deposed Childeric, and to have raised 
Pepin to the throne. This tho French deny, and on 
good grounds. Yet were it true, it would only make 
the pope's crime greater than it was. fSeo Bower’s 
Lives qf the Popes, vol. iii. p. 331, Ac. — Mur. 

» Among many writers see the illustrious BUnau, 
Hist. Imp. Romano- German, tom. ii. p. 301, 366 [and 
Bower, Lives qf the Popes, vol. iii. p. 352. — Mur. 

4 This territory lay along the Gulf of Venice from 
the To southward as far as Perinq, and extended back 
to the Appenines. According td' Sigonlus, the Exar- 
chate included the cities of Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, 
Faenza, Forimpopoli, Forli, Ccscna, Bobbio, Ferrara, 
Coinacchio, Adria, Cervia, and Secchia. The Penta- 
polis, now the Marca d’ Ancona, comprehended Rimini, 
Pesaro, Conca, Fano, Sinigaglla, Ancona, Obimo, 
Umana, Jesi, Fossombrone, Montfeltro, U rhino, Cagli, 
Luceolo, and Eugubio. The whole territory might be 
150 miles long, and from 60 to 80 miles broad.— Mur 
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that he had plundered. But the next year 
the Lombard king having violated his pro- 
mise and laid siege to Rome, Pepin again 
marched an army into Italy, compelled him 
to observe his promise, and with unparal- 
leled liberality bestowed on St. Peter and 
his church the Grecian provinces, namely, 
the Exarchate and the Pentapolis, which he 
had wrested from the grasp of Aistulphus. 1 * 

9. After the death of Pepin, Desiderius, 
the king of the Lombards, again boldly 
in vaded the patrimony of St. Peter, namely, 
the territories given by the Franks to the 
Romish church. Hadrian I. who was then 
pontiff, had recourse to Charles, afterwards 
called the Great [Charlemagne] the son of 
Pepin. He crossed the Alps with a power- 
ful army in the year 774, overturned the 
empire of the Lombards in Italy which had 
stood more than two centuries, transported 
KingDesiderius in to France, and proclaimed 
himself king of the Lombards. In this ex- 
pedition when Charlemagne arrived at 
Rome, he not only confirmed the donations 
of his father to St. Peter, but went further; 
for he delivered over to the pontiffs to be 
possessed and governed by them, some cities 
and provinces of Italy which were not in- 
cluded in the grant of Pepin. But what 
portions of Italy Charlemagne thus annexed 
to the donation of ills father, it is very diffi- 
cult at this day to ascertain.*' 

l See Sigonius, De Regno Ilulite , lib. iii. p. 202, & c. 
Opp. tom. ii. Biinau, Hist. Imp. Jtimiano-.Ger.nnn. 

; tom. ii. p. 301, 366; Muratori, Annul, tom. iv. p. 310, 

I &c. and many others. But the exact boundaries of 
this exarchate thus disposed of by Pepin, have been 
much controverted, and been investigated with much 
industry in the present age. The Roman pontiffs ex- 
tend the exarchate given to them as far as possible; 
others contract it to tho narrowest limits they can. 
See Muratori, Droits de. V Empire sur V Etat Ecclerias- 
tiqnc , chap. i. ii. and Antiq. Italics Mvdii yEri, tom. i. 

р, 64—68, 086, 987. But ho is more cautious in torn, 
v. p. 790. This controversy cannot easily be settled 
except by recurrence to the deed of gift. Fontanini, 
Dominio della S. Sede sopra Comacchio , Diss. i. cap. 

с. p. 340, cap. 67, p. 242, represents the deed of gift as 
; still In existence, and ho quotes some words from it. 

The fact is scarcely credible ; yet If it be true, it is un- 
questionably not for the interest of the Romish church to 
have this important ancient document brought to light. 
Nor could those who defended tho interests of the pon- 
tiff against tho emperor Joseph, in tho controversy 
respecting the fortress of Comacchio in our time, be 
persuaded to bring it forward though challenged to do 
it by the emperor’s advocates. Blancliinl however in 
his Prolegomena ad Anastasium do Vitis Pmtificum 
Rom. p. 55, has given us a specimen of this grant, which 
bears the marks of antiquity. Tho motive which led 
Pepin to this great liberality, was, as appears from 
numerous testimonies, to make expiation for his sins, 
and especially the great sin he had committed against 
his master Childeric. [It appears however from more 
recent researches that Pepin, while ho reserved to him- 
self the superiority over Rome, only made the pope a 
kind of exarch in nominal subjection to the Greek em- 
peror. See Savigny, Geschichte d. Ro'm. Rechts, &c.; 
Cathcart’s translation, vol. i. p. 340, &c. — R. 

* See Sigonius, De Regno Italia ?, lib. iii. p. 223, &c. 
Opp . tom. H. Blln&u, lilt. Imp. Romano- German. 
tom. ii. p. 368, &c. Do Marca, De Concordia Sacer- 
dvtii et Imperii , lib. i. cap. xii. p. 67, &c. Muratori, 


10. By this munificence, whether politic 
or impolitic I leave to others to determine, 
Charlemagne opened his way to the empire 
of the West, or rather to the title of emperor 
of the West, and to supreme dominion over 
the city of Rome and its territory, on 
which the empire of the West "was thought 
to depend. 3 lie had doubtless long had 
this object in view; and perhaps his father 
Pepin had also contemplated the same thing. 
But the circumstances of the times required 
procrastination in an affair of such moment. 
The power of the Greeks, however, hein|||, 
embarrassed after the death oL Leo IVflij 
and his son Constantine, and the impious 
Irene, who was very odious to Charlemagne, 
having grasped the sceptre in the year 800, 
he did not hesitate to carry his designs 
into execution. For Charlemagne coming 
to Rome this year, the pontiff, Lbo III, 
knowing his wishes persuaded the Roman 
people, who were then supposed to be free 
and to have the right of electing an ein- 

Droitsde V Empire sur V Etat Ecclcs chap. ii. p. 147, &c. 
Conringius, l)e Imperio Romano- German, cap. vi, 
[Bower’s Lives qf the Popes, vol. iii. Life of Hadrian I.] 
and numerous others. Concerning tho extent of Char- 
lemagne’s new donation to the popes, there is the same 
warm contest between the patrons of the papacy and j 
those of the empire, as there is respecting Pepin’s do- 
nation./ The advocates for tho pontiffs maintain that 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory of Sabino, the 
duchy of Spolcto, besides many other tracts of country, 
were presented by the very pious Charlemagne to St. 
Peter. But the advocates for the claims of the empe- 
rors diminish as far as they can the munificence of 
Charlemagne, and confine this new grant within narrow 
limits. On this subject the reader may consult tho 
writers of the present age who have published works 
on tho claims of the emperors and the popes to tho j 
cities of Comacchio and Florence, and the duchies 
of Parma and Placentia ; but especially the very learned 
treatise of Berret entitled Diss. Chorographicade Italia j 
Medii JEoi, p. 33, &e. The partialities of writers, if I j 
mistake not, have prevented them from discerning in 
all eases the real facts ; and it is easy to fall into mis- 
takes on subjects so long involved in obscurity. .Adrian 
affirms that the object of Charlemagne in this new dona- 
tion was to atone for his sins ; for ho thus writes to the 
Emperor in the ninety-second Epistle of the Code x Curo- 
linus, in Muratori, Scriptor. Rcr. Italicar. tom. iii. par. 
ii. p. 26 5 : — “ Venientes ad nos de Capua, quam Beato 
Petro, Apostolorum Principi, pro mercede animee vestree 
atque sempiterna memoria, cum cateris civitatibus c!> 
tulistis.” I have no doubt that Charlemagne, who 
wished to be accounted pious according to tho estimates 
of that age, expressed this design in his transfer or deed 
of gift. But a person acquainted with him and with tho 
history of those times will not readily believe that this 
was his only motive. By that donation Charlemagne 
aimed to prepare the way for obtaining the empire of 
the West, which he was endeavouring to secure (for he 
was most ambitious of glory and dominion) ; but be 
could not honourably obtain his object in the existing ! 
state of things, without the concurrence and aid of the 
Roman pontiff. Besides this, he aimed to secure and 
establish his new empire in Italy, by increasing tho 
possessions of the holy see. On this point l have al- 
ready touched in a preceding note ; and I think who- 
ever carefully considers all the circumstances of tho 
case will coincido with me in judgment. 

3 In reality Charlemagne was already emperor of the 
West, that is, the most powerful of the kings in Europe. 

He therefore only lacked the title of emperor, and sove- 
reign power over the city of Rome and the adjacent 
country ; both of which he easily obtained by the aid 
of Leo III. 
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percr. to proclaim and constitute him 
emperor of the W est. 

11. Charlemagne being made emperor 
and sovereign ofKome and its territory, re- 
served indeed to himself the supreme power 
and the prerogatives of sovereignty ; but 
the beneficial dominion, as it is called, and 
subordinate authority over the city and its 
territory, he seems to have conferred on 
the Romish church. 2 This plan was un- 
doubtedly suggested to him by the Roman 

ontifF ; who persuaded the emperor, per- 

aps by showing him some ancient though 
forged papers and documents, that Con- 
stantine the Great (to whose place and au- 
thority Charlemagne now succeeded), when 
he removed the seat of empgttto Constanti- 
nople committed the old scatwempirejtomc 
and the adjacent territories or the Roman 
dukedom, to the possession and government 
of the church, reserving however his impe- 
perial prerogatives over it ; and that, from 
this arrangement and ordinance of Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne could not depart without 
incurring the wrath of God and St. Peter. 3 

l Seo the historians of those times, and especially the 
best of them all, Blinau, Hist. Imp. Romano- German . 
tom. ii. p. 537, &c. The advocates of the Roman pon- 
tiffs tell us that Leo III. by virtue of the supreme power 
with which he was divinely clothed, conferred the em- 
pire of the West, after it was taken from the Greeks, upon 
the nation of the Franks and upon Charlemagne their 
king ; and hence they infer that the Roman pontiff, as the 
Vicar of Christ, is the sovereign lord of the whole earth 
as well as of the Roman empire ; and that all emperors 
reign by his authority. The absurdity of this reasoning 
is learnedly exposed by Spanheim, De Ficta Transla- 
tions Imperii in Carolum M. per Lconem III. in his 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 557. [See also Bower’s Lives qf the 
Popes , vol. iil. Life of Leo III.] Other writers need 
not be named. 

* That Charlemagne retained the supreme power over 
the city of Rome and its territory— that he administered 
justice there by his judges and inflicted punishments 
on malefactors — and that he exercised all the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, learned men have demonstrated by 
the most unexceptionable testimony. See only Mura- 
tori, Droits de V Empire sur V Etat r'ecles. chap.vi, p. 77, 
Sec. Indeed they only shroud the light in darkness who 
maintain with Fontanini ( Dominio della S. Sede sopra 
Comacchio, Diss. i. c. 95. 96, & c.), and the other advo- 
cates of tho Roman pontiffs, that Charlemagne sustained 
at Rome not the character of a sovereign but that of pa- 
tron of tho Romish church, relinquishing tho entire 
sovereignty to the pontiffs. And yet to declare the 
whole truth it is clear that the power of the Roman 
pontiff in tho city and territory of Rome was great, 
and that he decreed and performed many things 
according to his pleasure and as a sovereign. But 
the limits of his power and the foundations of it 
aro little known and much controverted. Muratori 
( Droits de V Empire , p. 102) maintains that the pontiff 
performed the functions of an exarch or viceroy of the 
emperor. But this opinion was very offensive to Cle- 
ment XI. nor do I regard it as correct. After consi- 
dering all tho circumstances, I suppose tho Roman pon- 
tiff held the Roman province and city by the same tenure 
as ho did thetexarehate and the other territories given 
him by Charlemagne, that is as a fief ; yet with less 
circumscribed powers than ordinary feudal tenures, on 
account of tho dignity of the city, which was once the 
capital or the seat of empire. This opinion receives 
much confirmation from the statements which will be 
made in the following note; and it reconciles the jarring 
testimonies of the ancient writers and other documents. 

3 Most writers are of opinion that Constantine’s pre- 
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12. Amidst these various accessions to 
their power and influence, the Roman pon- 

tended grant was posterior to this period, aqd that it 
was forged perhaps in the tenth century ; but I believe 
it existed in this century, and that Hadrian and his suc- 
cessor Leo III. made use of it to persuade Charlemagne 
to convey feudal power over the city of Rome and its ter- 
ritory to the Romish church. For this opinion we have 
tho good authority of the Roman pontiff himself, Ha- 
drian I. in his Epistle to Charlemagne, which is the 
forty-ninth in the Codex Carolinus , published in Mura- 
tori’s Iierum Italicar. Saiptores , tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
194, and which well deserves a perusal. Hadrian there 
exhorts Charlemagne, who was not yet emperor, to order 
the restitution of all the grants which had formerly 
been made to St. Peter and tho church jf Rome. And he 
very clearly distinguishes thegrant of Constantine from 
the donations of the other emperors and princes; and 
what deserves particular notice, ho distinguishes it from 
the donation of Pepin, which embraced the exarchate, 
and from the additions made to his father’s grants by 
Charlemagne ; whence it follows legitimately that Ha- 
drian understood Constantine’s grant to embrace the 
city of Romo and the territory dependent on it. IIo 
first mentions the grant of Constantino the Great, 
thus; — “ Dcprccamur vestram excellentiam — pro Dei 
amore et ipsius clavigeri regni coelorum — ut secundum 
promissionem, quam polliciti cstis cidem Dei Apostolo, 
pro animee vest no mercede ct stabilitato regni vestri, 
omnia nostris teinporibus ad implore jubeatis. — Etsicut 
temporibus Beat! Silvcstri Romani Pontitteis, a sanctaa 
reeordationis piissimo Constantino Magno, Imperatore, 
per ejtis largitatem (vide ipsam Constantin! donationem) 
sancta Del catholica ct apostolica ltomana ecclesia 
elevata atque exaltata est, et potestatem in his Hesperiro 
partibus largiri dignatus est : ita et in his vestria feli- 
cissimis temporibus atque nostris, sancta Dei ecclesia 
germinet — ct ainplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat. 
—Quia ecce novus Christianissimus Dei Constantinus 
Impcrator (N.B. Here tho pontiff denominates Char- 
les, who was then only a king, an emperor , and com- 
pares him with Constantine) his temporibus surrexit, 
per quern omnia Deus sanctre sua) ecclesiaa — largiri 
dignatus est. (Thus far he speaks of Constantine’s 
donation. Next the pontiff notices the other donations, 
which he clearly discriminates from this.) Sedet cuncta 
alia, quaj per diversos Imperatores, Patricios, etiam ct 
alios Deum timentes, pro eorum animee mercede et venia 
peccatorum , in partibus Tusciro, Spoleto seu Benevento, 
atque Corsica, simul et Pavincnsi patrimonio, Beato 
Petro Apostolo,— concessa sunt, et per nefandam gen. 
tern Lorigobardorum per annorum spatia abstracta 
atque ablata sunt, vestris temporibus restituantur. — 
(The pontiff adds in the close that all those grants 
were preserved in the archives of the Lateran, and that 
he had sent them by his ambassadors to Charlemagne.) 
Unde et plures donationcs in sacro nostro scrinio La- 
teranensl rceondltas habemus; tamen et pro satisfac- 
tione Christianissimi regni vestri, per jam fatos viros, 
ad demonstrandum oas vobis, direximus ; et pro hoc 
petimus eximiam Prwcellentiam vestram, ut in intogro 
ipsa patrinionia Beato Petro et nobis restituere jubea- 
tis.” — By this it appears that Constantine’s grant was 
then in the Lateran archives of the popes, and was sent 
with the others to Charlemagne. [Of this pretended 
Donatio Constantini there are four texts in Greek and 
ono only in Latin in the Pscudo-Isidorian Collection, 
under tho title of Edictum Don . Constantini Imper. 
extracts from which are in the Decret. Gratian. Dist. 
xevi. c. 13. (See Fabricius, liiblio. Grtvca , tom. vi. p. 
4 — 7.) That there never was any such grant is ac- 
knowledged by Otho III. in 999; though this acknow- 
ledgment is declared spurious by Baronius, Gretzer, 
Pagi, and others, but defended by Muratori and adopted 
by tho French Benedictines. It is also pronounced to 
be a “mcndacium et fabula hcrctica,” by Pope Euge- 
nius in a letter of his in 1152, in Martene et Durand, 
Jmpliss. Collect. Si c. tom. ii. p. 553. In the fifteenth 
century this is demonstrated to be the caso by Nic. 
Cusanus, De concord. Cnth. about the year 1 432, and 
especially by Laur. Valla, De J'also credita et cmentita 
Const, donatio. Since tliat period the document is 
universally allowed to be spurious, but tho donation 
itself is still asserted by Baronius, Gretzer, Blanchini, 
Mamachius, and others. Gieseler’s Lehrbuch, See. Cun- 
ningham’s translation, vol. ii. p. 69, 83, 187. — R. 
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tiffs experienced from the Greek emperors 
no inconsiderable loss of revenue and dig- 
nity. For Leo the Isaurian and his son 
Constantine Copronymus, being exceed- 
ingly offended with Gregory II. and 111. 
on account of their zeal for sacred images, 
not only took from them the estates pos- 
sessed by the Romish church in Sicily, 
Calabria, and Apulia; but also exempted 
the bishops of those territories and all the 
provinces of Illyricum from the dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs, and placed them 
under the protection of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople. Nor could the pontiffs after- 
wards, either by threats or supplications, 
induce the Greek emperors to restore these 
valuable portions of St. Peter’s patrimony. 1 
This was the first origin and the principal 
cause of that great contest between the 
bishops of Rome and of Constantinople, 
which in the next century severed the 
Greeks from the Latins, to the great detri- 
ment of Christianity. Yet there was an 
additional cause existing in this century, 
namely, the . dispute concerning the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, of which we 
shall treat in its proper place. Rut this 
pei haps might have been easily adjusted, 
if the bishops of Rome and Constanti- 
nople had not become involved in a con- 
test respecting the limits of their juris- 
diction. 

J3. Monastic discipline, as all the writers 
of that age testify, was entirely prostrate 
both in the East and the West. The best 
of the oriental monks were those who lived 
an austere life, remote from the intercourse 
of men in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia; and yet among them not 
only gross ignorance, hut also fanatical 
stupidity and abject superstition often 
reigned. The other monks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities not unfrequently 
disquieted the state; and Constantine 
Copronymus and other ernperors were ob- 
liged to restrain them repeatedly by severe 
edicts. Most of tlie western monks now 
followed the rule of St. Benedict; yet 
there were monasteries in various places in 
which other rules were preferred. 2 But 
when their wealth became increased they 
scarcely observed any rule, and they gave 
themselves up to gluttony, voluptuousness, 
idleness, and other vices. 3 Charlemagne 


1 8eo Lo Quien'a Orient Christianity tom. i. p. 96, 
kc. The Greek writers also, as Theophanes and others, 
acknowledge the fact, but differ a little in respect to the 
cause. 

2 See Mabillon. Pra>f. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bene- 
dict, see. 1, p. 24 ; and sec. 4 , par. i. p. ‘2(5, &c. 

3 Mabillon treats ingenuously of this corruption of 

the monks and of its causes, in ti>« above work, Praf. 

ad Stecul. iv. par. i. p. (54, &c. 
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attempted to euro these evils by statutes, 
but he effected very little. 4 

14. This great corruption of the whole 
sacred order produced m the West a new 
species of priests, who were an intermediate 
class between the monks or the regular 
clergy as they were called, and the secular 
priests. These adopted in part the disci- 
pline and mode of life of monks ; that is, 
they dwelt together, ate at a common table, 
and joined in united prayer at certain 
hours; yet they did not take any vows 
upon them like the monks, and they per- 
formed ministerial functions in certain 
churches. They were at first called the 
Lord’s brethren (fratres Dominici) ; but 
afterwards took the name of canons (cano- 
nici). 5 The common opinion attributes 
the institution of this order to Chrodcgang, 
bishop of Metz ; nor is it wholly without 
foundation. 8 For although there were, an- 
terior to this century, in Italy, Africa, and 
other provinces, convents of priests who 
lived in the manner of canons ; 7 yet Chro- 
degang, about the middle of this century, 
subjected the priests of his church at Metz 
to this mode of living, requiring them to 
sing hymns to God at certain hours and 
perhaps to observe other rites ; and by his 
example, first the Franks and then the 
Italians, the English and the Germans, 

4 Sec the Capitularia of Charlemagne, published by 
Baluze, tom. i. p. 148, 157, *237, ‘265, 306 , Ac. 375, 503, 
and in various other places. These numerous laws so 
often repeated prove the extreme perverseness of the 
monks. [See also the *20th, ‘21st, and 22d canons of the 
council of Clovcshoo, in England, a.d. 747. Monas- 
teria-— non sint ludicrarum artium rcceptacula, hoc est, 
poOtarum, citharistarum, musicorum, scurrarum — Non 
sint sanctimonialium domicilia, turpium confabula- 
tionum, commessationum, ebrietatum, luxuriantiumque 
cubilia. Monustcrialcs sive ecclesiastici, ebrietatis 
malum non scctentur aut expetant— sed neque alios 
cogant intemperanter bibere; sed pura et sobria sint 
eorum convivia, non luxuriosa, neque deliciis vel ecur- 
rilitatibus mixta, kc.—Mtir. 

5 See Le Beuf, Memoir cs snr l' Hist, d* Anxerre, tome 
i. p. 174, Paris, 1743, 4to. 

o For an account of Chrodcgang see the Hist. Litter, 
de hi France, tome iv. p. 1*28; Calmet, 7 list, do Lor- 
raine, tome i. p. 513, &c. ; Acta Sanctor. tom. i. 
Martii, p. 452. The rule which he prescribed to his 
canons may be seen in Le Cointe’s Annates Francor. 
Ereles. tome v. ad. ann. 757, sec. 35, kc. and in Labbe, 
Concilia , tom. vii. p. 1444. [In Harduin, Concilia, 
torn. iv. p. 1181, kc. — 3/ur.] The rule as published 
by D’Achery, Spicilegiuny tom. i. p. 5G5, kc. under the 
name of Chrodcgang was the work of another per- 
son. A neat summary of the rule is given by Longue- 
val, Hist, de I'Eglise GaUicane , tome iv. p. 435. [See 
also Bjihr, Gesch. dor Romis. Liter. Supp). vol. part iii. p." 
206. Cardinal Mai published a small tract, De OJficiis 
Ctericorum, which he believed to have been a work of 
this writer. See his Scrip. Vet. nova collect, tom. vi. 
par. ii. p. 127.-— R. 

7 Bee Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi , tom. v. p. 
185, kc. also Thomassin s, De Disciplina Ecdesice ret. 
uc nova , par. i. lib. ill. cap. iv. kc. The design of this 
institution was truly excellent. For its authors, pained 
with the vices and defects of the clergy, hoped that this 
mode of living would abstract the consecrated men 
from worldly cares and business. But the event has 
shown how much the hopes of these good men werr 
disappointed. 


CENTURY VIII. 
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were led to introduce this mode of living 
in numerous places, and to found convents 
of canons. 

15. Supreme power over the whole sa- 
cred order and over all the possessions of 
the churches, was both in the East and in 
the West vested in the emperors and kings. 
Of the power of the Greek emperors over 
the church and its goods and possessions, 
no one entertains a doubt. 1 The preroga- 
tives of the Latin emperors and kings, 
though the flatterers of the popes labour to 
cloak them, are too manifest and clear to 
be concealed, as the wiser part of the 
Roman community themselves confess. 
Hadrian I. in a council at Rome, conferred 
on Charlemagne and his successors the 
right of appointing and creating the Roman 
pontiffs. 2 3 And although Charlemagne and 
his son Louis declined exercising this power, 
yet they reserved to themselves the right 
of accepting and confirming the election 
made by the Roman people and clergy; 
nor could the consecration of a pope take 
place unless the emperor’s ambassadors were 
present. 8 The Roman pontiffs obeyed the 
laws of the emperors, and accounted all 
their decisions definitive. 4 * The emperors 
and kings of the Franks, by their extra- 
ordinary judges whom they called Missi, 
that is, Legates, inquired into the lives and 
conduct of all the clergy, the superior as 
well as the inferior, and decided causes and 
controversies among them ; they enacted 
laws respecting the modes and forms of 
worship; and punished every species of 
crime in the priests, just as in the other 
citizens. 8 The property belonging to 
churches ami monasteries, unless exempted 
by the special indulgence of the sovereign, 
was taxed like other property for the com- 
mon uses of the state. 6 


1 For the authority of the Greek emperors in reli- 
gious matters see Lc Quien, Orient Christ ianus, torn. i. 
p. 1 30. 

2 Anastasias makes mention of this decree, which is 
preserved both by Ivo and Gratia n. The same subject 
has been discussed by very many. [The existence of 
this council and of such a grant to Charlemagne Is 
very uncertain. The earliest mention of the council is 
in Sigebert’s Chronicon (ad ann. 773), written about 
a.d. lill. But the passage is not in all the copies. 
From this questionable authority Gratian transcribed 
his account of it (Distinct, lxiii. cap. xxii. xxiil), and 
also Ivo and the others. See I)e Marca, De Concordia, 

lib. viii. cap. xiii. Pagi, Critica in Caron, ad ann. 
774. Mansi, Condi. Supplem. tom. i. p. 721 ; and 
\Valch, Hist der Kirchenversamml. p. 473. — Mur. 

3 See Mabillon, Comment nr. in Ordinem liomannm; 

Musceum Hal. tom. ii. p. 113, Ac. Muratori, Droits do 

! f Empire xur I'Etat Eccles. p. 87, Ac. 
j 4 This has been amply demonstrated by Baluze, Prccf. 
j ad Capituluria Regum Francor. sec. 21, Ac. 
j a See Muratori, Anfiq. Ital. Medii JF.ci, tom. i dks. 

• ix. p. 470; De Roye, De Missis Dominicis, cap. x. p. 44; 

cap. viii. p. 118, 134, 168, 195, Ac. 

e Sec especial!* Muratori. Antiq. TtaJ. Medii JEni, 

tom. i. diss. xvii. p. 920. Also the Collection of various 

pieces in the contest of Louis XV., kiug of France, re- 
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10. That the preservation of religion and 
the decision ot controversies respecting 
doctrines, belonged to the Roman pontiff 
and to the ecclesiastical councils, was not 
denied by the Latin [or Western] emperors 
and kings. 7 But this power of the pontiff* 
was confined within narrow limits. For he 
was not able to decide by his sole authority, 
but was obliged to assemble a council. 
Nor did the provinces wait for his decisions, 
but held conventions or councils at their 
pleasure, in which the bishops freely ex- 
pressed their opinions, and gave decisions 
which did not accord with the views of the 
pontiff’s; as is manifest from the French 
and German councils in the controversy 
respecting images. Moreover the emperors 
and kings had the right of calling the coun- 
cils and of presiding in them ; nor could the 
decrees of a council have the force of laws, 
unless they were confirmed and ratified by 
the reigning sovereign. 8 Yet the Roman 
pontiffs left no means untried to free them- 
selves from these many restraints, and to 
obtain supreme authority not only over the 
church, but also over kings and over tbe 
whole world ; and those efforts of theirs 
were greatly favoured by the wars and tu- 
mults of the following century. 

17. Among the writers of this century 
very few deserve much praise either for 
their learning or their genius. Among the 
Greeks, Germanus bishop of Constantinople 
obtained some celebrity by his talents, but 
still more by his immoderate zeal in defence 
of images. 9 Oosmas of Jerusalem gained 
renown by his skill in composing Ilymns. 10 

speeting tlie exemption of tho clergy from taxation, 
published in Holland in seven volumes under the title 
of: Farits pour ct centre les Immmtith Pretendues par 
le Clergc de France: Hague. 1751, Hvo. 

7 Sec Charlemagne, De Imaginibus, lib 1. cap. iv. 
p 48, ed. Heumann. 

8 All these points aro well illustrated by Ilaluze, 
Pr<vf. ad Capilu/aria ; and by the Capitularia them- 
selves, that is by the laws of the French kings. And 
all those who have discussed the rights of kings nnd 
princes in matters of religion, take up and illustiato 
this subject. See also Basnage, Hist, de l' Eg Use, tom. 
i p. 270, Ac. 

9 See Simon, Critique de hi Riblioth. Eccles. de M. 
du Pin. tome i. p. 270. [Germanus was the son of 
Justinian, a patrician of Constantinople, and was de- 
prived of his virility by Constantino 1’ogonatus. IJo 
was made bishop of Cyzieum and then patriarch of 
Constantinople from a.i>. 715 to 730. During the last 
four years of his patriarchate be strenuously opposed 
the emperor Leo and defended image worship, until he 
was deposed. Ho now retired to a peaceful private life 
till his death, about a.d. 740, when he was more than 
ninety years old. His writings all relate to image 
worship, and the honour due to the Virgin Mary ; and 
consist of letters, orations, and polemic tracts, which 
may be seen, in the Acts qf the Second Nicene Council , 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, and other collections His 
orations in praise of the Holy Virgin are ascribed by 
some to another Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, 
in the thirteenth century. See Cave's Hist. Liter . 
vol. i. — Mur. 

10 Co sinas was a native of Italy, captured by Saracen 
pirates, he was carried to Damascus, and there sold to 
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The histories of George Syncellus and 
Theopbanes, 2 hold some rank among the 
writers of Byzantine history; but they 
must be placed far below the earlier Greek 
and Latin historians. The most distin- 
guished of the Greek and Oriental writers 
was John Damascenus, a man of respectable 
talents and of some eloquence. He eluci- 
dated the Peripatetic philosophy as well as 
the science of theology by various works ; 
but his fine native endowments were vitiated 
by the faults of his times-superstition and 
excessive veneration for the fathers; to say 
nothing of his censurable propensity to ex- 
plain the Christian doctrines conformably 
to the views of Aristotle. 3 


the father of John Damascenus, who made him pre- 
ceptor to his son. He was afterwards a monk in the 
monastery of St. Sahas, near Jerusalem, and at last 
bishop of Majuma. lie nourished about a.d. 730, and 
has left us thirteen Ilymns on the principal festivals, 
and some other poems, which are extant only in Latin, 
and may be seen in the Billiot h. Pair. tom. xii. See 
Cave’s llist. Liter, vol i. — Mur. 

1 George was a monk of Constantinople and syncellus 
to Tarasius the patriarch. A syncellus was a high 
ecclesiastical personage, the constant companion and 
inspector of the bishop, and resident in the same rdf 
with him ; whence his name ovyjcpAAos. See Du Cange, 
(Hussar. Media; et In/im. Latinitatis , sub voce Syu- 
crl/tis. The Chronieon of George Syncellus extends 
from the creation to the times of Maxinun ; and is 
copied almost verbatim from the Chronieon of Euse- 
bius. Scaliger made much use of it for recovering the 
lost Greek of Eusebius's work-. It was published, 
Greek and Latin, with notes, by Goar, Paris, 1(152, fol. 
See Cave’s Hist. Liter, torn i.~ Mur. 

2 Thcophnnes unnamed Tsaacius and Confessor, was 
a Constantinopolitnn of noble birth, born a.i>. 85S. 
I.oo, the patrician, obliged him in his youth to marry 
his daughter ; but his wife and he agreed to have no 
matrimonial intercourse, and on the death of her father 
they separated and Theophanes became a monk. lie 
had previously filled several important civil offices 
under the emperor Loo. He retired to the monastery 
of Poly ch ronum near Singriuna, a.d. 780; and thence 
to the island Calonymus Where he converted his pa- 
tornal estate into a monastery and spent six years. 
Then returning to Singriana ho purchased the estate 
called the Field, converted it into a monastery, and 
presided over it as the abbot. In the year 787 he was 
called to the second Nicene council, where he strenu- 
ously defended image-worship. After a.d. 813 Leo, 
the Armenian, required him to condemn image-worship, 
which he resolutely refused to do. In 815 or a year 
later, he was imprisoned for his obstinacy, though now 
in declining health ; and two years after was banished 
to the island of Samothrace, where he died at the end 
of twenty-three days. The patrons of image- worship 
accounted him a confessor, and honoured him as a 
saint. Ills Chronieon, which embraces both tho civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs of the Greek empire, continues 
that of George Syncellus from a.d. 285 to a.d. 813. It is 
written In a dry style, without method and with nu- 
merous mistakes. The Chronieon of Anastasius Bib- 
liothecarius is a mere Latin translation of this so .far 
as it extends. It was published, Greek and Latin, with 
tho notes of Goar and Combcfls, Paris, 1655, fol. See 
Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. — Mur. 

3 See Bayle, Diet ionna ire, tome 11. p. 950, and Leo 
Allatlus’ account of his writings, which Le Quicn has 
published with the Opera Damnsceni [ed. Paris, 1712, 
and Venice, 1748, 2 vols. fol. Also Du Pin, Biltinth . 
des Aut. Eccles. tome vi. p. 101, &c.; Fabricius, Billiot h. 
Gr. vol. viii. p. 772, &c. ; and Schrocckh, Kirchen - 
geschkhte , vol. xx. p. 222, fcc. John Damascenus, 
called also Chrysorrhoas by tho Greeks on account of 
his eloquence, and by the Arabs Mansur, was born at 
Damascus near the end of the seventh or beginning of 
the eighth century. His father. Sergius, a wealthy 


18. At the head of the Latin writers 
stands Charlemagne, the emperor, who was 
a great lover of learning. To him are as- 
cribed the Capitularia , as they are called, 
several Epistles, and four books concerning 
images ; yet there can be little doubt that 
lie often used the pen and the genius of 
another. 4 Next to him should be placed 


Christian and privy-councillor to the kalif, redeemed 
many captives, and among them a learned Italian monk 
named Cosmas, whom ho made preceptor to his only 
son John. On tho decease of his father, John suc- 
ceeded him in office at the Saracen court. About the 
year 728 he wrote numerous letters in defence of image- 
worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaurian, was 
endeavouring to suppress. This it is said induced Leo 
to forge a treasonable letter from John to himself, which 
ho sent to the kalif in order to compass the destruction 
of John. The kalif ordered his right hand to be cut 
off. John replaced the severed hand, and by the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mary had it perfectly restored the 
same night. This miracle convinced the kalif of John's 
innocence, and he ottered to restore him to his office 
and favour, but John chose to retire to private life. He 
sold and gave away all his property, and repaired to the 
monastery of St. Sabas near Jerusalem, where he spent 
the remainder of his life in composing learned works 
on theology and science. His treatises are numerous, 
consisting of Orations, Letters, and Tracts, chiefly po- 
lemic, in defence of image-worship and against heresies, 
yet several are devotional and narrative. But few of 
his philosophical works have been published. His great 
work is l)r Fide Orthuduxa, libri iv. ('K/cSocris d/cp 1 /^ 17 ? 

■n /s' opOo&oljov jtiVtcws) which is a complete system of 
theology derived from the fathers, and arranged in the 
manner of the schoolmen. Mur. ['Has treatise, pro- 
perly speaking, forms the third part of a greater w ork, 
entitled IlTj'yrj yewcios. An edition of it was published 
by Le Quien, Paris, 1712, 2 vols. fol. See liis Dissert. I 
septum Damasc. Schrocckh, hirchengcs. vol. xx. p. I 
222 , &c. Hosier, Billio. der Kirchenvat. Lcip. 1776 — 

86 , vol. viii. p. 246 —532. Dorncr has recently said : — 
“John Damascenus is undoubtedly the last of the theo- 
logians of the Eastern church, and remains in later 
times the highest authority in the theological literature 
of the Greeks, lie may himself be considered as the 
starting-point of the scholastic system of the Greek , 
church, which is yet too little known.” — Fntuiche- 1 
lungsges. der Cliristol. p. 113; Hagenbach, Lehrluch 
der Dogmenges. ; Buell’s Transl. vol. i. p. 391. — It. 

4 See Fabricius, Billio. Medii JEei, Lot. tom. i. p. 
936. Hist. Litter, de, la France, tom. iv. p. 368. — 
[Charlemagne was not only a groat general and states- 
man, but a great promoter of learning. He possessed 
talents of no ordinary character; and though his very 
active life left him little time for study, he w as a consi- 
derable proficient in all tho branches of knowledge then 
generally pursued, llo understood both Latin and 
Greek, was well read in civil history, and was no con- 
temptible theologian. Eginliard indeed tells us he 
could never learn to write, having not undertaken it till 
too far advanced in life. But if he could not write a 
fair hand, he could dictate to his amanuenses; and by 
their aid and that of the learned men whom he always 
had about him, he composed and compiled very much 
that does him great credit. Besides a great number of 
Diplomas, Deeds, and Grants, which are to be seen in 
various collections, as those of Canisius, Ducbcne, 
D’Achery, Mabillon, &c. and numerous Letters inter- 
spersed in the later collections of councils, he wrote a 
Preface to the book of Homilies for all the festivals of 
the year, which Paul Diaconus compiled by his order; 
also a large part of the Edicts, chiefly in relation to 
ecclesiastical affairs, which are denominated his Capi- 
tularia. Of theso the first four books, entitled Capita 
laria sivc Edicta Caroli Magni et Ludovici PH, were 
collected by the Abbot Ansegisus a.d. 827. After- 
wards, three books more were collected by Benedict 
Levita, Tho whole are best published by Baluze, Paris, 

1 G77, 2 vols. fol. The Codex Carolinus is a collection of 
ninety-nine Epistles of successive popes to him and to 
hi 8 father and grandfather, with theirs to the popes, 
made by order of Charlemagne a.d. 791. This was 
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Bede, called the Venerable on account of 
his virtues , 1 Alcuin, the preceptor of 
Charlemagne , 2 and Baulin us of Aquileia , 3 

published by Gretsor, Ingolst. 1G13, 4to. The four 
I books against image-worship ( De hnaginibm ), called 
| also the Capitular? Prolixum, if not dictated entirely by 
him, was at least drawn up in his name, by his order, 
and in accordance with his views. He caused it to be 
read in the council of Francfort a.d. 794, where it was 
approved; and ho then sent a copy of it to Tope 
Hadrian, who replied to it as being the work of Charle- 
magne. It was first published by John Tiilet (Tilius), 
afterwards bishop of Meaux, a.d. 1549; and last, by 
0. A. Heumann, Hanover, 1731, 8vo. For tho genu- 
ineness of this work see Schroeckh, Kirchengcs. vol. 
xx. p. 583, &c. ; and Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. 1. — Mur. 

I Concerning Bede, see the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. 
April, p. 8G6 ; Nouveau Diction. Ilistor. Crit. tome i. 
p. 178. A catalogue of his writings, drawn up by him- 
self, is extant in Muratori, Antiquit. Italic. Medii Auvi, 
tom. ill. p. 825, &c. [Beda or Bedan (as St. Boniface 
calls him) was born at Jarrow near tho mouth of the 
Tyne in Northumberland? and within tho territories of 
tho monastery of St. Peter in that place. At tho age 
of seven years he was sent to that monastery for edu- 
cation, and afterwards removed to the neighbouring 
monastery of St. Paul. In those two monasteries ho 
spent his whole life, except occasionally visiting other 
monasteries for literary purposes. At the age of nine- 
teen he was ordained a deacon, and at tho ago of thirty 
a presbyter. lie was a most diligent student, yet punc- 
tual in observing the discipline of his monastery and 
attending its devotional exercises. At tho age of thirty 
he commenced author, and became ono of tho most 
voluminous writers of that ago. His works published 
at Cologne 1G12 and again 1G88, fill eight volumes folio. 
They consist of Commentaries on tho greater part of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the New, nume- 
rous Homilies and Letters, a large number of Tracts, 
and an ecclesiastical history of Great Britain from the 
invasion of Julius Caesar to the year a.d. 731. Bede 
was a man of great learning fi r that age, of consider- 
able genius, and an agreeable writer. Yet his Com- 
mentaries and theological Tracts are little more than 
compilations from the fathers. Asa historian he was 
honest but credulous. As a divine he was a mere 
copyist, following Augustine, Gregory the Great, and 
tho moro sound Greek fathers. His piety stands un- 
questioned. His only work now of much value is his 
church history edited by Whecloek, Cambridge, 1G 14 ; 
and still better by Smith, ibid. 1722, fol. See Bede’s 
account of his own life and writings in his Hist. Be- 
des. lib. iv. cap. ii. ; also Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. i. ; 
Mabillon, Ada Sanctor. Ord. Boned, tom. iii. p. 000 
— 524; and Milner’s Church Hitory, cent. viii. chap, 
j. — Mur. [See also Lingard’s Hist, and Antiq. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church , 1845, vol. ii. p. 189; Wright’s 
Biogr. Britan. Jeter. Anglo-Saxon period; Turner’s 
Hist, qf the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 40G, &c. and espe- 
cially Bahr, Geseh. dcr Bomis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part 
ii. p. 475, &c. for an account of his writings and a 
critical estimate of his character and merits as a writer. 
Ilis works have been frequently printed. His Opera 
Omnia appeared at Basil in 1544 and 15G3, 8 vols. fol.; 
at Parisin 1554, 8 vols. fob; at Cologne in 1G12 and 1G88, 

8 vols. folio; his Opera Theologica , bond. 1G93, 4to. 
Ilis History has been translated into English by Sta- 
pelton, Antw. 1505, 4to; by Stevens, Lond. 1723, 8vo; 
and recently by Dr. Giles, Lond. 1840, 8vo- The most 
complete edition of his works is the Opera Omnia qu<e 
mpersunt, &c. published by Dr. Giles in 12 volumes, 
8vo, Lond. 1843-44, in tho series of Patres Eccles. Anglic. 
Volumes ii. iii. and iv. comprising the historical 
works, have the Latin text and Dr. Giles’s English trans- 
lation, previously published, printed on opposite pages. 
.There are also beautiful and accurate reprints of the 
Historia , and of the Opera historica minora , in 8vo, 
edited by Mr. Jos. Stevenson in 1838 and 184 i, for the 
English Historical Society, to whom we are also in- 
debted for excellent editions of Gildas, Nennius, Ricar- 
dus Divisiensis, Ricardus Monachus, and others.---/?. 

• * Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 296; Nou. 

Veau Dictionnaire Hitter. Crit. tome i. p. 122. A new 
emtion of the works of Alcuin is preparing in I ranee 
by Catelinot, who has discovered his unpublished lract j 


all of whom were distinguished for their in- 
dustry and their love of learning. These 
writers composed treatises on nearly" every 
branch of knowledge prosecuted m their 
day, which show that no want of genius 

on the Procession of the Holy Spirit See tho Hist. 
Litter . de la France , tome viii. Preface, p. x. [But 
this edition it appears was never published ; and that 
of Du Chesne, Paris, 1617, fob continued to be used. 
Flaccus Alcuin, Alchwin, or Albin was a native of 
York, England, and educated in the episcopal school 
there. He was well acquainted with Latin and Greek, 
and somo say had a knowledge of Hebrew, He was a 
man of learning and genius, of sound judgment, and 
of good taste. As an orator, poet, philosopher, and 
theologian, he was perhaps the most distinguished man 
of his ago. His writings consist chiefly of expositions 
of the Scriptures, letters, and treatises on theology and 
scienco. His expositions like those of Bede, are little 
more than compilations from tho fathers, particularly 
from Augustine. His letters are numerous, well writ- 
ten, and useful for elucidating the history of his times. 
Being sent by his bishop to Rome, Charlemagne met 
him and became so pleased with him that ho allurod 
him to his court, about a.d. 780, made him his precep- 
tor and his counsellor, employed him to confute tho 
errorists, Felix and Klipandus, and committed to his 
care not only the palatine school, but several monaste- 
ries, and particularly that of St. Martin of Tours. To 
this monastery ho retired a.d. 790 then advanced in 
years ; there ho established a school after tho model of 
that at York, and spent tho remainder of his days in 
high reputation as a scholar and a devout Christian. 
He died a.d. 801. Seo Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Bened. tom. v. p. 138—180; and Cave, Hist. Liter. 
tom. i. — Mur. [See also Lingard’s Hist, and Antiq. 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1845, vol. ii. p. 203; Tur- 
ner’s Hist, qf the Anglo-Saxons , vol. iii. p. 383, 414, 
438, and 450; Wright's Biogr. Britan. Liter. Anglo- 
Saxon period. A very ample and most satisfactory 
account of Alcuin and of his works, is given by Biihr, 
in the Supplement to his Geseh. dcr Bomis. Liter, par. 
Hi. Ilis critical remarks on Alcuin as a poet may bo 
found at pago 78 ; on his biographical writings, at p. 
192; and on his expository and controversial works 
from p. 302 to p. 347, where he gives a critical estimate 
of the character and style of Alcuin as a writer. Tho 
best edition of Ills works is that printed at tho monas- 
tery of St. Emmeran at Ratisbon, under tho editorial 
care and at the expense of the abbot Frobenius, who 
was also a prince of tho empire, in the year 1777 in two 
volumes, folio. His life, written in German by Dr. 
Fr. Lorenz, has been translated into English by Jano 
M. Sloe, Lond. 1837. His Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse in five books, is published for the first time by 
Cardinal Mai in his Scriptorum Vet. nova Collect, tom. 
ix. p. 257, &c. It is however Incomplete, extending 
only to the 12th chapter. On Bede and Alcuin as bib- 
lical expositors, see Conybeare's Bampton Lectures on 
the Secondary and Spiritual Interpretation qf Scrip- 
ture, and Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 163, &c. 
A most interesting relic of Alcuin is still in preserva- 
tion. It is a copy of Jerome's Latin version of tho 
Bible written by him in double columns on vellum, 
with beautiful illustrations, and presented by him to 
Charlemagne on Christmas day, 801 ! It was offered 
for sale in London in 1836, and was then in excellent 
preservation. What bccamo of it I have not learned. — It. 

3 See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 28G ; 
Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Januar. p. 713. [Paullnus is 
said to have been a native of Austria and a celebrated 
grammarian. Charlemagne raised him to affluence 
and then made him archbishop of Aquileia in the year 
77G. From the year 793 to the year 799, in connexion 
with Alcuin he was very active in opposing and con- 
futing the errors of Felix and Elipandus, and made a 
considerable figure in the councils of Francfort and 
Foro-Julil. He enjoyed the confidence of Charlemagne 
and the respect of his contemporaries, arid died a.d. 
804. His works are nearly all polemic, and opposed to 
the Adoptionists, namely, a Tract on the Trinity, 
ngamst Elipandus, against Felix, with several eyia* 
ties, and a few poems. They were published at Venice, 
1737, fol. See Cave. Hist. Liter, tom. i.— Mur. 
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but tlio state of the times prevented their 
attaining eminence. If to these we add 
Boniface, who has been already men- 
tioned ; 1 Eginhard, the celebrated author 
of a Biography of Charlemagne and of 
other works ; 3 Paul the deacon, known 
to after ages by his History of the Lom- 
bards and some other works ; 3 Ambrose 
Authpert, who expounded the Apocalypse 
of St. John ; 4 and Theodulphus of Orleans , 5 


? See above, p. 260, note 2. — Mur. 

2 Eginhard or Einhard was a German of Franconia, 
educated in the court of Charlemagne, made tutor to 
his sons, chaplain, privy-councillor, and private secre- 
tary to the emperor, lie was also overseer of the royal 
buildings at Aix-la-Chapelle. Whether his wife Emma 
or Imma was the natural daughter of Charlemagne 
has been questioned. After she had borne him one 
child, they mutually agreed to separate and betake 
themselves to monasteries. Charlemagne made Egin- 
hard his ambassador to Rome in 896. In 81G ho be- 
came abbot of Fontanello ; and the next year Lewis 
the Pious committed his son Lothaire to his instruc- 
tion. In 819 ho became the abbot of Ghent, and in 826 
abbot of Seeligenstadt, where he died about A.n. 810. 
llo was a lino scholar, and as a historian the first in his 
age. Resides sixty-two epistles and several tracts, he j 
wrote the Life of Charlemagne, which has been com- 
pared with Suetonius’ Civsars for elegance ; also an- 
nals of the reigns of Pepin, Charlemagne, and Lewis 
the Pious, from a.d. 741 to A.n. 829. The best edition ! 
of his works is that of Schminke, Utrecht, 1711, 4to. 
See Cavo, Iiist. Liter, tom. ii. and Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxii. p. 150, Sec.— Mur. [Ample infor- 
mation on tlio life, character, and writings of Eginhard 
with valuable references to other works respecting 
him, may bo found in Biihr, Grsch. der lidmis. Liter. 
Suppl. vol. par. iii. p. 200— 210. On tho question of 
hi3 wife Emma being tho daughter of Charlemagne, 
see Fr. Schlegler, Kritische IJntcrsuchun g des Leb. 
Eginhard’ s mit besond. Jiriick. der Erage — tear Emma, 
erne Toehter Karls d. Gross. Ramb. 1836. — It. 

3 Paul Warnifrid or Diaconus, a Lombard by birth 
and deacon of tlio church of Aquileia, wa3 private 
secretary to Desiderius, king of tho Lombards. When ! 
that nation was conquered by Charlemagne A.n. 774, 
Paul was sent prisoner to France ; afterwards being 
suspected of favouring tho disaffected Lombards, ho 
retired to tlio south of Italy and became a monk at 
Mount Cassino, where ho ended his days some time in 
tho following century. His history of the Lombards is 
of considerable value. His Hist aria Miscella is a 
meagre thing. The first ten books are those of Eutro- 
pius, with some interpolations. Tho next six wero 
composed by Paul, and the remainder by some writer 
of even less value. His Homiliarium or Collection of 
Homilies for all the Sundays and holy days of the year 
in'ivols. 4to, was compiled (not by Alcuin as somo 
suppose, but by Paul) by direction of Charlemagne ; 
and was intended to afford to preachers who could not 
frame discourses, some which they might road to their 
congregations. The collection is made from Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, Origen, Leo, Gregory, Maximus, 
Rede, See. Some discourses were added to it after the 
death of Paul. He also wrote the life of St. Benedict, 
and biographies of several other saints. See Cave, 
Hist. Liter, tom. i. and Hellarmin, Scriptores Ecclesi- 
ast. ed. Venice, 1728, fol. p. 258, Sec.— Mur. 

< Ambrose Authpert or Autpert was a native of 
France, and became abbot of 8t. Vincent in Abruzzo, 
Italy, about a.d. 760. He must not be confounded with 
an abbot of Mount Cassino of the same name, who 
lived in the 9th century. To him has been attributed 
the work entitled, The Conflict of the Vices and Vir- 
tues, published among tho works of Augustine, and also 
of Ambrose of Milan, and likewise some other pieces. 
But his great work is his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, in ten books. Seo Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. 
and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. Eened. tom. iv. p. 
234, See.— Mur. 

• Theodulphus, an Italian, whom Charlemagne, pa. 
trouised. He first made him abbot of St. Fieury, and 
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we have nearly all the writers of any merit 
who cultivated either sacred or profane 
learning . 6 

then bishop of Orleans about a.d. 794. Lewis the 
Pious greatly esteemed him, employed him much at his 
court, and sent him as his envoy to the pope. But in 
the year 818, being suspected of treasonable acts, he was 
deposed and confined to the monastery of Angers. Ho 
died about a.d. 821 . He wrote tolerable poetry, namely, 
Carmina ad diversos , besides Poemata. His prose Is 
inferior to his poetry, consisting of forty-six Canons 
for his diocese, a Tract on Baptism, and another on tho 
Holy Spirit. Most of tlio preceding were published by 
Sirmond, Paris, 1G4G, Svo. There is still extant an 
elegant MS. Bible which he caused to be written, and 
to which he prefixed a preface, and some poems, in 
golden letters. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. and 
Bellarmin, Script. Ecclcs. p. 281, &c. — Mur 

o Among the Greek writers omitted by Morsheim, are 
the following 

John, patriarch of Constantinople under Philip Bar- 
danes, the Monothclite, a.d. 812—815. Being deposed 
after the death of Philip, he wrote an Epistle to tho 
bishop of Rome, purging himself of the Monothelito 
heresy, which is printed in the Concilia. 

Anastasius, abbot of St. Euthymium in Palestine, 
against whom John Damascenus wrote an epistle, flou- 
rished a.d. 741. lie is author of a Tract against the 
Jews, published in a translation by Canisius, Led. An- 
tiq. tom. iii. and in the Jiiblioth. Pair. tom. xiii. 

Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople. He was of 
noble birth and privy-councillor to the emperor when 
the empress Irene a.d. 785 raised him to the seo of 
Constantinople, and employed him to restore image- 
worship in the East. Ho presided in the second Nieeno 
council a.d. 787, and wrote several letters extant in the 
Concilia. He died a.d. 806. 

Basil, bishop of Aneyra, a recanter in tho second 
Nicene council a.d. 787. His recantation for having 
opposed image-worship is published in the Concilia. 

Elias, metropolitan of Crete, flourished a.d. 787. He 
wrote Commentaries on Gregory Nazianzen’s Orations 
still extant in a Latin translation, Answers to questions 
on cases of conscience by Dionysius, extant, Gr. and 
Lut. Ilis exposition of the Scala of John Climax is 
said still to exist in MS. 

The Latin writers omitted by Moshcim are much 
more numerous. 

A cca, a celebrated English monk of York, who flou- 
rished a.d. 705—740, and wus an intimato friend of 
Bede. IIo accompanied St. Wilfrid to Rome, became 
bishop of Ilexham ( Hagulstadiens) in Northumberland, 
and wrote lives of the saints of his diocese, several 
letters, &c.. 

John VII. pope a.d. 705—707, has left us one Epis- 
tle addressed to Ethelred, king of Mercia, and Alfrid, 
king of Deira, respecting Wilfrid, bishop of York, in 
the Concilia. 

Constantine, pope a.d. 708—715, was called to Con- 
stantinople a.d. 710 by the emperor and treated with 
great respect. Ilia Epistle to Brietwald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, is extant in the Concilia. 

Gregory II. pope a.d. 715-81, famous for his opposi- 
tion to Leo III. the emperor, who endeavoured to 
suppress image-worship. He has left us fifteen Epis- 
tles published in the Concilia. In his pontificate the 
Liber Diurnus , containing the ancient forms of pro. 
ceeding in the Church of Rome, is supposed to have 
been compiled. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. G20, 
See. 

Felix, an English monk who flourished a.d. 715, was 
a writer of some distinction. His life of St. Guthlac, 
the anchorito of Croyland, is above the ordinary level 
of the logonds of that age. It is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. iii. p. 256, &c. 

Heddius, surnamed Stephen, an English presbyter 
and monk, well skilled in church music. Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, invited him from Canterbury to 
instruct his clergy in singing about a.d. 720. He 
composed an elaborate life of archbishop Wilfrid, which 
is in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bened. tom. v. p. 
631—709. 

Gregory III. po^e a.d. 731 — 741. He pursued the 
contest begun by his predecessor against the emperoi 
Leo. III. and also invited Charles Martel to aid hbr 
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I of the word more tares were added than can 


CHAPTER III. 

BISTORT OF RELIGION AND OF THEOLOGY. 

1. The fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion were preserved botli by 
the Greek and the Latin writers. This 
will appear unquestionable to one who shall 
inspect the work of John Damascenus 
among the Greeks, on the orthodox faith, 
and the profession of faith by Charlemagne 
among the Latins. 1 But to this pure seed 

against the king of the Lombards. Ho has left us 
seven Epistles, and a Collection from the ancient ca- 
nons, which are extant in Harduin, Concilia. 

Fredegarius Seholasticus, a Frank, who flourished 
a.d. 740, wrote a History or Chronicon de (testis Fran- 
corum , from a.d. 596 (where Gregory of Tours ends) 
to a.d. 739. It is commonly subjoined to Gregory’s 
History. 

Cuthbcrt, an English monk of Durham, a disciplo 
and intimate friend of Bede. He wrote the life of Bode, 
some letters, Ac. 

Zacharias a Syrian monk and pope a.d. 741—732. 
He has left us eighteen Epistles, and a Greek transla- 
tion of St. Gregory’s Dialogues. 

Chrodegand, Clirodegang, or Itodegang, a Frank of 
noble birth, educated in the court of Charles Martel, 
and bishop of Metz from a.d. 742 to 7 GO. He first 
composed rules for regular canons. See sec. 1 4 of this 
chapter, and note 6, puge 272 above. 

Willibald, an English monk, traveller, and bishop of 
Eiclistadt in Germany. He was an assistant of St. 
Boniface, and wrote his life. See note 3, p. 263, above. 

Stephen It. pope a.d. 752—757 has left us six Epis- 
tles extant in the Concilia. 

Isidorus, bishop of Badajos (Pacensis) in Spain, 
flourished a.d. 754. He continued Idacius’ supplement 
to Jerome’s Chronicon , from a.d. 609 to a.d. 754. 

Paul I. pope a.d. 757—767. Twelve Epistles ascribed 
to him are extant in the Concilia. 

Aribo, bishop of Freysingen a.d. 7GQ— 783. He was a 
monk educated by St. Corbinian, whose successor and 
biographer he was. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Urd. 
B fined. tom. iii. p; 470, and Meichelbeck’s Ilistoria 
Frisingcns. tom. i. p. 61, Ac. 

Florus, a monk of St. Trudo in the diocese of Liege, 
who flourished about a.d. 760, and enlarged Bede’s 
Ma rtyrologium . 

Godescalk, a deacon and canon of Liege who flou- 
rished about a.d. 780, and wrote the life of St. Lam- 
bert, bishop of Lioge in this century. It is extant in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor, Sic. tom. iii. 59, Ac. 

Stephen III. pope a.d. 768—772, has left us three 
Epistles and some Decrees. 

Hadrian or Adrian I. pope a.d. 772—795, has left us 
eighteen Epistles, an Epitome of Ecclesiastical canons 
addressed to Charlemagne, a collection of canons for 
the use of Ingilram, a bishop, and a letter in confuta- 
tion of Charlemagne's books against image-worship. 

Donatug, a deacon of Metz about a.d. 790, who wrote 
the life of St. Trudo, extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Iiened. tom. ii. p. 1022, Ac. 

Etherius or Heterius, bishop of Axuma in Spain, and 
Beatus, a Spanish presbyter of Asturia, distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to the error of Elipan- 
dus, which they endeavoured to confute, in a work still 
extant, in the Bibtioth, Patrum, tom. xiii. 

Leo III. pope a.d T 795—816, has left us thirteen 
Epistles. 

Leidradus or Lerdrachus, bishop of Lyons a.d. 798 
— 813, was twice sent into Spain by Charlemagne to 
reclaim Felix and Elipandus. He has left us three 
Epistles and a Tract on Baptism. 

Jesse or Jessseus or Tesse, bishop of Amiens, a.d. 
799 — 834, was much employed on embassies and in civil 
affairs by Charlemagne and his successors. He wrote 
a long Epistle to his clergy concerning sacred rites, 
particularly in relation to baptism, still extant in the 
Biblio. Pat. — Mur. 

I See Charlemagne's Treatise De Imaginibut, lib. iii. 


be well imagined. The very nature of re- 
ligion and the true worship of God were 
'corrupted by those who contended for 
image- worship, and for similar institutions, 
with a fierceness which extinguished all 
charity. The efficacy of the merits of our 
Saviour all acknowledged; and yet all 
tacitly depreciated them, by maintaining 
that men can appease God, either by under- 
going voluntary punishments or by offering 
Him gifts and presents, and by directing 
those anxious about salvation to place con- 
fidence in the works of holy men. 2 To 
explain the other defects and superstitions 
of the times, would carry us beyond the 
limits prescribed in this work. 

2. The whole religion or piety of this and 
of some subsequent centuries consisted in 
founding, enriching, embellishing, and en- 
larging churches and chapels, in hunting 
after and venerating the relics of holy men, 
in securing the patronage of saints with God 
by means of gifts and superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, in worshipping the images 
and statues of saints, in performing pilgri- 
mages to holy places, especially to Pales- 
tine, 3 and in other similar practices. In 

p. 259, ed. Hcumann. Add from among the Greeks 
the Profession of faith by Midi. Syncellus, published 
by Montfaucon, in the Bibliotheca Coislintana, p. 90, 
Ac. From among the Latins, an Exposition of the 
principal doctrines of religion by Benedict of Ariane, 
in Balu/.e, Miscellanea , tom. v. p. 56, and the Creed of 
Leo III. which he sent into the East, also in Boluze, 
tom. vii. p. 18. 

2 We will quote a few passages as proof. Bede says 
(lib. i. on Luc. cap. i.) Decebat, ut, sicut per super- 
biain primre nostrai parentis mors in mundum intravit, 
ita denuo per humilitatem Marne vital introitus pande- 
retur. And (lib. iii. in Job. cap. i.) he says Cum 
confectus homo p.tque consumptus morti ot infernalibus 
ministris appropinquaverit, si fuerit quispiam sancto- 
rum, qui nomon sancti angeli habere mereatur : is pro 
hujusmodi, qui pro pcccatis suis a Deo ita corripitur, 
poterit impetrare: si de multis operibus bonis, qum 
operari debuerat, saltern unum bonum opus ejus , quod 
tanquam sacrificium pro eo placabiJo offerat, valuerit 
invonire. Commenting on Psalm iv. he says of the 
words, Offer the sacrifices of righteousness , that they 
mean : Ita dico, ut irascimini preeteritis pcccatis, ut 
sacriflcetls sacrificium, id est, mortificctis propria vitia 
vestra, faciendo fructus dignos pebnitentia : tantum 
scilicet pro singulis vos affligenles , quam turn digna ex- 
petit poenitentia : quod erit sacrificium jmtitice , id est 
justum sacrificium. Nam nihil justius est, quam qui 
punit aliena peccata , ut puniat propria : et ut quisque 
tantum se afliigat, quantum foedata ejus conscientia 
meruit, et sic se ipsurn Deo faciat suave sacrificium. — 
Schl 

» Such pilgrimages were likewise made to Rome, and 
they were called pilgrimages for Christ, and the per- 
formers of them, Pilgrims of St. Peter. Many disor- 
ders attended these pilgrimages. Hence Boniface in a 
letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury (to be 
found among the Acts of the council of Cloveshoo, in 
England, a.d. 747). desired that women and nuns 
might be restrained from their frequent pilgrimages to 
Rome, alleging this reason : Quia magna ex parte pe- 
reunt, paucis remanentibus integris. Perpaucee enira 
sunt civitates in Longobardia, vel in Francia, aut in 
Gallia, in quibus non sit adultera vel meretrix generis 
Anglorum : quod scandalum est et turpitudo totiua 
eccleaiac estroe. See Harduin, Concilia , tom. ’iii. p 
1950.— Schl. 
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liese services, which were supposed to have 
the greatest efficacy in procuring salvation, 
the virtuous and good were equally zealous 
with the vicious and profligate ; the latter 
that they might cancel their crimes and 
wickedness, and the former that they might 
obtain earthly blessings from God, and se- 
cure a more ready admission to heavenly 
bliss. The true religion of Jesus Christ, 
if we except the few doctrines contained in 
the Creeds, was wholly unknown in this 
century even to the teachers of the highest 
rank; and all orders of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, neglecting the duties 
of true piety and the renovation of the 
heart, fearlessly gave themselves up to 
every vice and crime, supposing that God 
could easily be appeased and become recon- 
ciled to them by the intercessions and 
prayers of the saints, and by the friendly 
offices of the priests, the ministers of God. 
The whole history of these times avouches 
the truth of these remarks. 

3. The Greeks believed that their fore- 
fathers had fully explained the sacred vo- 
lume. They therefore conceived that they 
conferred a great favour on the biblical stu- 
dents by making extracts from the writings 
of the fathers, and embodying their inter- 
pretations of scripture, whether good or bad. 
IIow judicious these compilations were will 
appear, among others, from the Commen- 
tary of John Damascenus on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, compiled from Chrysostom. The 
Latin interpreters are of two classes. Some, 
like the Greeks, collected and embodied the 
interpretations of the fathers. Among 
others Bede took this course in his Exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul, compiled 
from Augustine and others. 1 * The other 
class made trial of their own skill in ex- 
pounding the sacred volume; and among 
these, Alcuin, Bede, Ambrose Authpert 
(the interpreter of the Apocalypse), and a 
few others, stand conspicuous. But they 
lacked the ability requisite for this office ; 
and neglecting altogether the true import 
of the words, they hunted after recondite 
meanings, which they distributed into the 
allegorical, the anagogical, and the tropo- 
logical;* that is, they tell us not what the 
inspired writers say, but what the^vainly 
suspect those writers would signify to us. 
We may name as examples, Alcuin’s Com- 
mentary on John , Bede’s Allegorical Ex- 
planations of the Books of Samuel , and 


i On the Commentaries of Bede, seo Simon, Critique 

de la Biblioth. EcclSs. de M. du Fin, tome i. p. 280, Ac. 

See also his Exposition of Genesis derived from the 

fathers, in M&rtone, Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 

Ill, 116, 140; and the Interpretation of Habakkuk, 

Ibid. p. 295, Sic. 

* See Charlemagne, De Imaginibus, lib. 1. p. 138. 
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Charlemagne’s Books on Images , in which 
various passages of scripture are expounded 
after the manner of this age. 3 

4. Charlemagne’s reverence for the sa- 
cred volume was so great 4 that it went be- 
yond due bounds, and led him to believe 
the fundamental principles of all arts and 
sciences to be contained in the bible ; a sen- 
timent which he undoubtedly imbibed from 
Alcuin and the other divines whom he was 
accustomed to hear. 5 Hence originated his 
various efforts to excite the clergy to a more 
diligent investigation and explanation of 
the sacred books. Laws enacted by him 
for this purpose are still extant, and there 
are other proofs that on no subject was he 
more earnest. 6 That errors in the Latin 
translation might be no obstacle to liis de- 
signs, he employed Alcuin to correct and 
improve it; 7 indeed he himself spent some 
time during the last years of his life in cor- 
recting such errors. 8 Some also tell us 
that he procured a translation of the sacred 
books into German, but others attribute 
this to his son, Lewis the Pious. 9 

5. These efforts of the emperor had the 
effect of awakening some of the slothful and 
indolent to exertion; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that some of his regulations and 
plans tended to defeat in part his excellent 
purposes. In the first place, he sanctioned 
the practice, which had prevailed before his 
day, of reading and expounding only cer- 
tain portions of the sacred volume in the 
assemblies of worship; and the diverse 
customs of the different churches he endea- 
voured to reduce to one uniform standard. 10 


3 See Charlemagne, ubi supra, lib. i. p. 84, 91, 123, 
127, 131, 133, 13G, 138, 145, 1G0, 1G4, 165, &c. passim. 

4 See Charlemagne, ubi supra, lib. i. p. 40. 

Charlemagne, ubi supra, lib. i. p. 231, 236. 

6 See Frick, De Cunone Scriptnr. Sac. p. 184. 

7 Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 778, Bee. 27, &c. ; Fa- 
bricius, Jiiblioth. hat. Medii /Em, tom. L p. 137; Hist. 
Litter, de la France , tome iv. p. 300. 

8 Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii AEvi, tom. i. p. 
950, &c. ; Ussher, De Sucris et Scripturis Vernaculis, 
p. 110, &c. [Sec also Schroeckh's Kirchengqsch. vol. 
xx. p. 196, &c. — Mur. 

9 See Du Chesne, Scriptores Ilist. Franc, tom. ii. 
p. 32G.— Mur. 

10 It must be acknowledged that it is a mistake to 
suppose the emperor Charlemagne to have first selected 
those portions of the sacred volume, which are still read 
and expounded every year in the assemblies of Christians. 
For it appears that in preceding centuries, in most of the 
Latin churches, certain portions of the inspired books 
were assigned to the several days for public worship. 
See Thamer, Schediasma de Oriffine et Dignitate Peri - 
coparum, qiue Ecangelia et Epistolee outgo vocantur ; 
which has been several times printed. Also, Buddcus, 
Isagogead Theologians, tom. ii. p. 1640, &c. [1426, &c.] 
Yet Charlemagne had something to do in this matter. 
For whereas before his time, the Latin churches dif- 
fered or did not all read and expound the same portions 
of the Bible, ho first ordained that all the churches 
throughout his dominions should conform to the cus- 
tom of the Romish church. For those Gospels and 
Epistles, as they are caUed, which have been expounded^ 
in public worship from his times to the present, were 
used at Rome as early as the sixth century ; and it If 
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In the next place 1 , knowing that few of the 
clergy were competent to explain well the 
Gospels and Epistles, as the lessons were 
called, he directed Paul the Deacon and Al- 
cuin to collect from the fathers homilies or 
discourses on these lessons, that the ignorant 
and slothful teachers might read them to the 
people. This was the origin of what is called 
his Ilomiliarium or Booh of Homilies ; l and 
his example led others, in this and the next 
century, to compile at their own pleasure 
similar works for the encouragement of 
laziness among the teachers. 8 Lastly, the 
emperor caused the lives of the most emi- 
nent saints to be collected into a volume, so 
that the people might have among the dead, 
examples worthy of imitation while they 
had none among the living. That all these 
regulations proceeded from honest and good 
intentions, and indeed that they were useful 
in that age, no one can doubt. But still, 
contrary to the intentions of the emperor, 
they contributed not a little to confirm the 
indolence of the public teachers, and to in- 
crease the neglect of the sacred volume ; for 
from this time onward, most of the clergy 
directed their attention exclusively to those 
portions of the bible which were to be ex- 
pounded to the people, and did not exercise 
themselves in reading and examining the 
whole volume of scripture ; and few were to 
bo found who were inclined to compose 
their own public discourses rather than re- 
sort to their Ilomiliarium. 

6. The business of discussing formally 
and systematically the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity was scarcely attempted by any one 
of the Latins; for the essays of some few 

well known that Charlemagne took pains to render the 
Itomish form of worship the common form of all tlio 
Latins. And hence down to this day those churches 
which have not adopted the Itomish rites, use for les- 
sons other Gospels and Epistles than those of ours and 
the other Western churches, which Charlemagne com- 
manded to conform. The church of Milan is an ex- 
ample, which retains the Ambrosian ritual ; likewise the 
church of Chur (Curia), according to Muratori, Anti- 
quit. Hal. tom. iv. p. 83(1, and undoubtedly some others. 
What Gospels and Epistles were used by the French 
and other Western churches before the time of Charle- 
magne, may be learned from the ancient Kalendars 
published (among others), by Martene, Thesaurus Anec- 
dotor. tom. v. p. 66; and from Bede’s Discourses, ibid, 
tom. v. p. 339, Ac. ; frond Mabillon, De Antiques Liturgia 
Gallicana; and from others. See also Fey rat, Antiq. de 
la Chapelle du Iloi de France, p. 666. 

1 See, on this subject, the very laborious and learned 
Jo, Hen. a Seelen, Selecta Literaria , p. 252. fAlso 
Mabillon’s Annales ord. Bened. tom. li. p. 328, Ac.— 
Mur. 

* Halanus or Alanus, for example, an Italian abbot 
of Farfa, compiled in this same century a huge Homi- 
llarium, the preface to which was published by Pezius, 
Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. vL par. i. p. 83. In the 
next century Haymo of Halberetadt made up a fforni - 
liarium, which has been printed. In the same century 
Rab&nus Maurus, at the request of the Emperor Lo- 
thaire, formed a Homiliarium; and likewise, Hericus, 
mentioned by Pezius, ubi supra , p. 93. All these made 
use of the Latin language. The first who composed a 
German Ilomiliarium I suppose was the celebrated 


respecting the person and natures of Christ, 
against Felix and Elipandus, and concern- 
ing the procession of the Holy Spirit and 
other subjects, exhibit no specimens of 
thorough investigation. The whole theo- 
logy of the Latins in this century consisted 
in collecting opinions and testimonies out 
of the Fathers, that is, the theologians of 
the six first centuries; nor did any ven- 
ture to go beyond their views or presume 
to rely upon his own understanding. None 
but Irish scholars, in that age called 
Scots, employed philosophy, which others 
detested in the explanation of religious 
doctrines. 3 But among the Greeks, John 
Damascenus, in his four books on the 
orthodox faith, embraced the entire theo- 
logy of the Christians in a systematic form. 
In tli is work the two kinds of theology, 
which the Latins call scholastic and dog- 
matic, were united; for the author uses 
subtle ratiocination in explaining doctrines, 
and confirms them by the authority of the 
fathers. This work was received by the 
Greeks with great applause, and gradually 
acquired suen influence that it was re- 
garded among them as the only guide to 
true theology. Yet many have complained 
that the author relies more upon human 
reason and upon the faith of the fathers 
than upon the holy scriptures, and that 

Ottfrtd of Welssenburg. See Lambecius, Dc Biblioth. 
Vindobon. Augusta, tom. ii, cap. v, p. 419. 

3 I was aware that Irishmen, who in that ago were 
called Scots, cultivated and amassed learning beyond 
the other nations of Europe in thoso dark times ; that 
they travelled over various countries of Europe for the 
purpose of learning, but still more for that of teach- 
ing ; and that in this century and the following, Irish- 
men or Scots were to be met with everywhere in France, 
Germany, and Italy, discharging the functions of 
teachers with applause. But I was long ignorant that 
Irishmen were also the first who taught scholastic 
theology in Europe; and that so early as this century 
.they applied philosophy to the explanation of the 
Christian religion. This factil learned first from 
Benedict of Aniane, some of Ahose short pieces are 
published by Baluze, Miscellafea, tom. v. He says, in 
his Epist. to Guarnarius , p. Ik : A pud modernos scho- 
lasticos (i. el teachers of schools), maxima apud Scotos 
(who held the first rank among school teachers), est 
syllogismus delusionis ut dicant , Trinitatem, sicut per - 
sonarum, ita esse substantiarum (by a syllogism which 
Benedict here calls delusive., i. e. sophistical and fal- 
lacious, these Irishmen proved the Persons in the God- 
head to be substances ; but the syllogism was a very 
captious one as appears from what follows, and brought 
the inexperienced into difficulties); quatenus si adsen- 
serit illectus auditor, trinitatem esse tnum substantiarum 
Deum, trium derogetur cultor Deorum: si autem ab - 
nuerit, personarum denegator culpetur. That is, these 
philosophic theologians perplexed and troubled their 
hearers with this syllogism. If any one assented to 
their reasoning they accused him of tritheism ; If he 
rejected it they taxed him with Sabellianism. Either 
grant that the three Persons in God are three substances 
or deny it. If you grant it, you doubtless are a tritheist 
and worship three Gods ; if you deny it, you destroy the 
Persons and fall into SabeUtanism, Benedict strongly 
reprehends this subtlety in theological discussions, ana 
recommends the love of simplicity. Bed fuse de fide et 
omnis calliditatis versutia simplicitate fidei catholicw est 
puritate vitanda, non captiosa interjection ’ linguarum, 
scccva imvaettone interpolanda . The philosophic or 
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h© thus subverts the true grounds of theo- 
logy. 1 To this work must be added his 
Sacred Parallels , in which he carefully 
collects the opinions of the ancient doctors 
respecting the articles of faith. We may 
therefore look upon this writer as the 
Thomas and the Lombard of the Greeks. 

7. Instructions for a Christian life and its 
duties were given by no one in a formal trea- 
tise. John Carpathius among the Greeks, 
left some Hortatory Discourses containing 
little that deserves much commendation. 
In the monasteries the opinions of the 
mystics, and of Dionysius Areopagita the 
father of them, received exclusive appro- 
bation ; and John Darensis, a Syriac writer, 
in order to gratify the monks, translated 
Dionysius, 9 The Latins did no more 
than offer some precepts concerning vices 
and virtues and external actions ; and in 
explaining these they kept close to the 
principles of the Peripatetics, as may be 
seen in some tracts of Bede, and in the 
treatise of Alcuin on the virtues and vices. 3 
To exhibit examples of piety before the 
public, several reputable men, as Bede, 
Floras, Alcuin, Marcellinus, and Ambrose 
Authpert, composed biographies of persons 
who were distinguished for piety. 

8. Only a small number in this cen- 
tury entered into controversies on impor- 
tant religious subjects, and among these 
there is hardly an individual who merits 
commendation . Most of the Greeks engaged 
in the contest about images, which they 
managed unskilfully and without precision 
of thought. The Latins entered less into 
this controversy, and expended more effort 
in confuting the opinion of Elipandus, con- 
cerning the person of Christ. John Dama- 
scene assailed all the heretics, in a small 
but not a useless tract. lie also contended 
resolutely against the Manichaeans and Nes- 
torians in particular, and ventured also to 
attack the Saracens. In these writings of 
his there is some ingenuity and subtil ty, but 
a want of clearness and simplicity. Anas- 
tasius, an abbot of Palestine, attempted a 
confutation of the Jews. 

9. Of the controversies which disquieted 
this age the greatest and the most pernicious 
related to the worship of sacred images. 
Originating in Greece, it thence spread over 
the East and the West, producing great 
harm both to the state and to the church. 
The first sparks of it appeared under Phi- 

Srhnlastic theology is therefore much more ancient 
among the Latins than is commonly supposed. 

l Hottinger. Biblio. Quadrip. lib. iii. cap. ii. sec. 3, p. 
872; Chemnitz, He Usuet UtilitateLocor. Comrnun . p. 26. 

* Assemar, Btbtioth. Orient. Vatic, tom ii. p. 120. 

3 It is extant in his Opera ed. of Du Chesne, tom. 
IL p. 1218, 
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lippicus Bardanes, who was emperor of the 
Greeks near the beginning of this century 
With the consent of the patriarch John, in 
the year 7 1 2 he removed from the portico 
of the church of St. Sophia a picture repre- 
senting the sixth general council, which 
condemned the Monothelites whom the em- 
eror was disposed to favour ; and he sent 
is mandate to Rome requiring all such 
pictures to be removed out of the churches. 
But Constantine, the Roman pontiff, not 
only protested against the emperor’s edict, 
but likewise caused pictures of all the six 
general councils to be placed in the portico 
of the church of St. Peter; and moreover, 
having assembled a council at Rome, he 
caused the emperor himself to be condemned 
as an apostate from the true religion. 
These first commotions however terminated 
the next year, when the emperor was hurled 
from the throne. 4 


4 Sco Spanheim, Hist. Imaginum restituta , which was 
published both separately ami in his Works, vol.ii. Maim- 
bourg’s history of this controversy in French is full of 
fables. Muratori, Annali d' Italia, tom. iv. p. 221, & c. 
[For the history of this controversy see Walch’s Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. x. p. 66—828, and vol. xi. p. 3—400; 
also Schroeokh, Kirvhengesch. vol. xx. p. 513 — 602, and 
vol. xxiii. p. 345—432. The origin of this controversy 
is not generally carried back to the collision of I’hilip- 
picus with the Roman pontiff, which related perhaps 
wholly to the doctrines of the Monothelitcs ; nor is 
there good proof that the pontiff ventured to excom- 
municate the emperor. See Bower’s Lives of the Popes, 
vol. iii. p. 180, 181. The following remarks of Schlegel 
are worth inserting in this place. In order to under- 
stand the history of this controversy in its whole ex- 
tent, it is necessary to go back to the earlier history of 
the church, and to investigate the origin of image- 
worship among Christiana. It is certain, and even the 
impartial Catholics themselves admit it, that in the 
three first centuries and also in the beginning of the 
fourth, pictures were very rarely to be found among 
Christians. See Du Tin, Bibliotheque, tome vi. p. 152, 
and Pagi, Crit. ad Annul. Baronii, ad ann. 55, p. 43. 
Indeed there were Christian writers on morals who 
disapproved of a Christian’s pursuing the trade of a 
painter or statuary. See Tertullian, Contra Hermog. 
cap. i. and Be Idolatria , cap. iii. Even in the time of 
the seventh general council a.d. 787, the use of statues 
was not yet introduced into churches, as appears from 
the seventh Article of that council. Still less did the 
ancient Christians think of giving worship to images. 
The occasion of introducing images into churches was 
in a great measure the ignorance of the people, which 
rendered pictures a help to them, whence they have 
been called the people's Bible. On this ground it was 
that Gregory the Great censured Severus, bishop of 
Marseilles, who had removed the pictures out of the 
churches on account of the misuse the people made of 
them. Gregory’s BpistoUe, lib. ix. ep. 91. Quia eas 
( imagines ) adorare vetuisses, omnino laudavirnus / fre~ 
gisse vero reprehendimus . To this cause may be added, 
the superstition of the people and the monks, who were 
influenced very much by sensible objects, and who began 
as early as the close of the sixth century to ascribe to 
the images miracles of various kinds. They now began 
to kiss the images, to burn incense to them, to kneel 
before them, to light up wax candles for them, to ex- 
pect wonders to be wrought by them, to place infants 
in their arms at baptism, as if they were godfathers 
and godmothers, to carry them with them in their 
military expeditions to secure a victory and give confi- 
dence to the soldiers, and in taking an oath to lay their 
hand on them just as upon the cross and upon the Gos- 
pels. Indeed uearly the whole of religion in this cen- 
tury consisted in the worship of images. In particular, 
the superstitious worship of images proceeded so far 
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10. Under Leo the Isaurian, a very he- was, that the Christian church was unhap- 
roic emperor, another conflict ensued, which pily rent into two parties — that of the 
was far more terrific, severe, and lasting. Iconoduli or Iconolatrae, the adorers or wor- 
Leo, unable to bear with the extravagant shippers of images, and that of the Icono- 


superstition of the Greeks in worshipping 
religious images, which rendered them an 
object of reproach both to the Jews and the 
Saracens, in order to extirpate the evil en- 
tirely, issued an edict in the year 7*26 com- 
manding all images of saints, with the 
exception of that of Christ on the cross, to 
| be removed out of the churches, and the 
j worship of them to be wholly discontinued 
| and abrogated. In this proceeding the em- 
peror obeyed the dictates of his own feel- 
ings, which were naturally strong and 
precipitate, rather than the suggestions of 
prudence, which recommends the gradual 
and unobserved extirpation of inveterate 
superstitions. Hence a civil war broke | 
out, first in the islands of the Archipelago j 
and a part of Asia, and afterwards in Italy ; j 
for the people, either spontaneously or urged j 
on by the priests and monks, to whom the I 
images were productive of gain, considered 
the emperor as an apostate from true reli- 
gion, and of course supposed themselves 
i freed from their oath of allegiance and from 
i all obligations of obedience. 

11. In Italy the Roman pontiffs, Gre- 
gory II. and Gregory III. were the principal 
authors of the revolt. The former of these 
pontiffs, when Leo would not at his com- 
mand revoke his decree against images, did 
not hesitate to say that the emperor in his 
view had rendered himself unworthy of the 
name and the privileges of a true Christian. 
This opinion being known, the Romans and 
the other people of Italy who were subjects 
of the Greek empire, violated their alle- 
giance, and either massacred or expelled 
the viceroys of Leo. Exasperated by these 
causes, the emperor contemplated making 
war upon Italy, and especially against the 
pontiff, but circumstances prevented him. 
Hence in the year 730, fired with resent- 
ment and indignation, he vented his fury 
against images and their worshippers muen 
more violently than before ; for, having as- 
sembled a council of bishops, he deposed 
Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, who 
favoured images, and substituted Anastasius 
in his place, commanded that images should 
be committed to the flames, and inflicted 
various punishments upon the advocates of 
them. 1 The consequence of this severity 

among the Greeks that the rich at Constantinople used 
to send their bread to the churches, and have it Held up 
before an image previously to eating it. Schlegel’s 
note — Mur. . . 

l Leo was led on to one degree of innovation after 
another, by the opposition to his measures from the 
friends of images. At first he proceeded in the ordl- 


maclii or Iconoclast#, the enemies or 
breakers of images; and these parties fu- 
riously contended, with mutual invectives, 
abuses, and assassinations. The course 
commenced by Gregory II. was warmly 
prosecuted by Gregory III.; and although 
we cannot determine at this distance of 
time the precise degree of fault in either of 
these prelates, thus much is unquestionable, 
the loss of their Italian possessions by the 
Greeks in this contest, is to be ascribed 
especially to the zeal of these pontiffs in be- 
half of images.* 

nary and legal way. Ho wished to have the subject 
discussed and determined in a general Council. But 
tho pope would not agree to it, and urged that the em- 
peror should remain quiet and not bring the subject 
under agitation. Leo’s first requisition was that the 
images should be hung higher in tho churches. But in 
this tho patriarch Germanus opposed him. And as the 
opposition of this man was confined to no limits he was 
deposed ; yet tlio emperor allowed him, as wo aro in- 
formed by Theophanes, to spend his life quietly in his 
father’s house. Next followed the edict of the emperor, 
by which he forbade tho worshipping of images, and 
required their removal, if the worship of them could 
not be prevented by the mere prohibition. And it was 
not till after the horrible tumult at Constantinople and 
the insurrections of tho Italian provinces, that he or- 
dered all images upon the church walls to bo effaced 
and the walls to he whitewashed, and the moveable 
images to ho carried away and burned ; and laid heavy 
punishments upon the riotous monks and blind zealots, 
who insulted him to his face with tho title of Anti- 
christ, a second Judas, Sc c. Sec Spanhelm, ubi supra , 
p. 115, &c. and Basnage, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 1278.— 
Sc hi. 

2 Tho Greek writers tell us that both the Gregories de- 
barred Leo and his son Constantine from the sacred 
communion, absolved the people of Italy from their' 
oath of allegiance, and forbade their paying their taxes 
or performing any act of obedience. A nd the advocates 
of the Roman pontiffs, Baronius, Sigonius (De Regno 
ItaVec), and numerous others who follow these writers, 
admit that all these things were facts. Yet some very 
learned men, particularly among tho French, maintain 
that the Gregories did not commit so gross offences; 
they deny that the pontiffs either excommunicated the 
emperors, or absolved the, people from their allegiance 
and their duties to them. See Launoi, Epist. lib. vii. 
j ep. 7. p. 45G, in his Opp. tom. r. par. ii.; Natal. Alex- 
ander, Hist. Eccles. Select. Capita , saecul. viil. diss. i. 
p. 45G ; De Marca, De Concordia Sacerdutii et Imperii , 
lib. iii. cap. xi.; Bossuet, Defensio Declaration is Cleri 
Gallic, de Potest. Eccles. par. i. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197 ; 
Giannone, Htstoire Civile de Naples, tome i. pag. 400. 
Those rest chiefly upon the authority of the Latin 
writers, Anastasius, Paulus Diaconus, and others ; who 
not only aro silent as to this audacity of the pontiffs 
in assailing and combating the emperors, but also tell 
us that they gave some proofs of their loyalty to the 
emperors. The facts cannot be fully ascertained on 
account of the obscurity in the history of those times 
and the question must be left undecided. Yet this is 
certain that those pontiffs, by their zeal for image-wor- 
ship, occasioned the revolt of their Italian subjects from 
the Greek emperors. [The arguments adduced by the 
apologists for the popes above-named, seem to be con- 
clusive as to this point, that the popes did not then feel 
themselves to have jurisdiction over kings and empe- 
rors, or to have authority to dethrone them and to 
transfer their dominions to other sovereigns. In par- 
ticular, Gregory II. stated very well the boundary be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical power; and reproached 
Leo with overleaping that boundary.— Mur. 
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,Jvl2. The son of Leo, Constantine sur- 
l&ned Copronymus 1 by the furious tribe 
Of image-worshippers, after he came to 
the throne a.d. 741, trod in his father’s 
I steps, for he laboured with equal vigour to 
I extirpate the worship of images, in opposi- 
tion to the machinations of the Roman pon- 
tiff and the monSl. Yet he pursued the 
business with more moderation than his fa- 
ther ; and being aware that the Greeks were 
governed entirely by the authority of coun- 
cils in religious matters, he collected a 
council of eastern bishops at Constantinople 
in the year 754, to examine and decide this 
controversy. By the Greeks this is called 
the seventh general council. The bishops 
pronounced sentence, &3 was customary, ac- 
cording to the views of the emperor, and 
therefore condemned images. 2 But the per- 
tinacity of the superstitious, who were borne 
on by their zeal for images, was not to be 
overcome by these decisions. None made 
greater resistance than the monks, who did 
not cease to disturb the public tranquillity 
and to excite sedition among the people. 
Constantine therefore being moved with 
just indignation, punished many of them in 
various ways, and by new laws bridled the 
turbulence of this restless class of people. 
Leo IV. who succeeded to the throne a.d. 
775 on the death of Constantine, enter- 

1 This nickname was given to Constantine, lrorn his 
having defiled tiio sacred font at his baptism. — Macl. 

2 This council was composed of 338 bishops, a greater 
number than had ever before been assembled in any 
council. In bis circular letter calling the council, 
tho emperor directed the bishops to hold provincial 
councils throughout the empire for discussing tho 
subject ; 60 that when met in the general council, they 
might be prepared to declare the sense of the whole 
church. Tho council held its sessions in the imperial 
palace of Hiera over against tho city on tho Asiatic 
shore, and deliberated from the 10th of February till 
tho 7th of August ; when they adjourned to the church 
of St. Mary ad Illachernas in Constantinople, and there 
published their decrees. The patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, An&stasius, died a few days before tho council 
met, and the emperor would not appoint a successor to 
that see till the deliberations of the council wero closed, 
lest it should be thought lie placed a creature of his own 
at the head of it. Of course two other bishops— 
namely, Theodosius, exarch of Asia, and Pastillus, me- 
tropolitan of Pamphylia, presided in the council. Its 
Acts and deliberations have all perished, or rather been 
destroyed by the patrons of image-worship ; except so 
much of them as the second Nicene council saw tit to 
quote, for the purpose of confuting them in their sixth 
act. (Ilarduin, Concilia, torn. iv. p. 325—444.) From 
these quotations it appears that the council deliberated 
soberly, and reasoned discreetly from Scripture and the 
Fathers ; that they maintained that all worship of 
images was contrary to Scripture and to the sense of 
the church in the purer ages ; that it was idolatry and 
forbidden by the second commandment. They also 
maintained that the use of images in churches and 
places of worship was a custom borrowed from the 
pagans, that it was of dangerous tendency and ought to 
be abolished. They accordingly enacted canons ex- 
pressive of these views, and requiring a corresponding 
practice. See Walch’s Hist, der Kirchenversam. page 
463 , &c.; Cave, Hist. Liter, vol. i. p. 646, &c.;*Bower’s 
Lives of the Popes , vol. ill. p. 357—368. On the side 
of the Catholics may be consulted Baronius, Annales, 
and Pftgl, Critica , ad ann. 754. — Mur . 


tained the same views as his father and 
grandfather had done ; for when he saw 
that the abettors of images were not to be 
moved at all by mild and gentle measures, 
he coerced them with penal statutes. 

13. But Leo IV. being removed by poison, 
through the wickedness of his perfidious 
wife Irene in the year 780, images be- 
came triumphant; for that guilty woman 
who governed the empire during the mino- 
rity of her son Constantine, with a view to 
establish her authority, after entering into 
a league with Hadrian, the Roman pontilf, 
assembled a council at Nice in Bithynia in 
the year 786, which is known by the title 
of the second Niccnc council. Here the 
laws of the emperors, together with the de- 
crees of the council of Constantinople, were 
abrogated, the worship of images and of the 
cross was established, and penalties were 
denounced against those who should main- 
tain that worship and adoration were to be 
given only to God. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more puerile and weak than the 
arguments and proofs by which these 
bishops support their decrees. 3 And yet the 

* Chemnitz, foramen ConciHi Trident, par. iv. loc. 
ii. cap. v. p. 5?, ed. Frankf. 1707; Lenfant, Prcxervatif 
conlre la Reunion ave.c le Siege de Rome , par. iii. Iettre 
xvii. p. 446. [Irene was undoubtedly an ungodly, 
hypocritical, ambitious woman, eager after power, and 
from tills passion prone to cruelties even tho most 
unnatural, and she was at the same time much devoted 
to image-worship. Her first step was to grant liberty 
to every one to make use of images in his pilvatc wor- 
ship. She next removed Paul, tho patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, because he was an Iconoclast; and made 
Tarasius her secretary, who was devoted to images and 
to her, to he patriarch. And as the imperial guards 
were inclined to ieonoclasm and might give her trouble, 
she caused them to be marched out of tho city under 
pretence of a foreign invasion, and then disbanded 
them. At last, in the name of her son Constantine, 
who was a minor, she called the council of Nice. Tara- 
sius directed the whole proceedings. Vet there were 
two papal envoys present. In the Acts which we still 
have entire (in Harduin, Concilia , tom. iv. p. 1—820), 
there is mention of the representatives (Toromeviruy) 
of the two eastern patriarchs, those of Alexandria and 
Antioch. But according to credible accounts, under 
this high title two miserable and illiterate monks 
were designated, whom their fellow monks had arbi- 
trarily appointed and whom forged letters legitimated. 
The bishops assembled were at least 350. Besides 
these, two officers of the court were present as com- 
missioners, and a whole army t)f monks. At first Con- 
stantinople was appointed for the place of meeting; 
but the Iconoclasts, who had the greater part of the 
army on their side, raised such a tumult that the em- 
press postponed the meeting, and changed the place 
to Nice. In the 7tli act of this council, the decree 
was made that the cross and the images of Christ 
Mary, the angels and the saints, were entitled to re- 
ligious worship (ri/j.f)Tixv x°oo-Kvvr\<ni) \ that it was 

f >roper_to kiss them, to burn incense to them, and to 
ight up candles and lamps before them; yet they 
were not entitled to divine worship (Ketr^tU). The 
proofs adduced by these fathers in support of their 
decree, and their confutations of the contrary doctrine, 
betray their gross ignorance and their total want of 
critical sagacity, if not also some Intentional dis- 
honesty. Their Acts are full of fabulous tales of the 
wonders wrought by images, of appeals to apocry- 
phal books, of perversions of the declarations of tne 
fathers, and of other false and puerile arguments. 
Even Du Pin and Pagi cannot deny the fact; and it 
seems strange that it was possible for doctrines sup- 
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Romans would have these decrees held sa- 
cred, and the Greeks were as furious against 
those who refused to obey them as if they 
had been parricides and traitors. The other 
enormities of the flagitious Irene, and her 
end, which corresponded with her crimes, 1 
it belongs not to this history to narrate. 

14. In these contests most of the Latins 
— as the Britons, the Germans, and the 
French — took middle ground between the 
contending parties; for they decided that 
images were to be retained indeed and 
to be placed in the churches, but that no 
religious worship could be offered to them 
without dishonouring the Supreme Being. 2 
In particular, Charlemagne, at the sugges- 
tion of the French bishop, who were dis- 
pleased with the Nicene decrees, caused 
four books concerning images to be drawn 
up by some learned man, which he sent in 
the year 790 to the Roman pontiff, Hadrian, 
in order to prevent his approving the de- 
crees of Nice. In this work the arguments 
of the Nicene bishops in defence of image- 
worship are acutely and vigorously com- 
bated. 3 But Hadrian was not to be taught 
by such a master, however illustrious, and 
therefore issued his formal confutation of 
the book. Charlemagne next assembled 
in the year 794, a council of three hundred 
bishops at Frankfort on the Maine, in order 
to re-examine this controversy. This 
council approved of the sentiments con- 
tained in the books of Charlemagne, and 
forbade the worsip of images; 4 for the La- 

f iorted by such false reasonings, to become the prcvail- 
ng doctrines of the whole church.— See Walcli’s Hist, 
der J\v chenvcrsam, p. 477, <fcc .—Schl. 

1 This most atrocious woman procured the death of 
lier own son Constantine in order that she might reign 
alone. But in the year 802 she was banished by the 
emperor Nicephorns to the island of Lesbos, where she 
died the year following. 

* On the abhorrence of the Britons of image-wor- 
ship, see Spelman, Concilia Mag. Britan, tom. i. p. 73, 
&c. 

s These boohs of Charlemagne, De Tmaginibus, arc 
still extant, republished when become very scarce with 
a very learned preface, by Iloumann, Hanover, 1731, 
8vo. The venerated name of the emperor Charle- 
magne is attached to the work; hut it is easy to dis- 
cover that it was the production of a learned man, bred 
hi the schools, or of a theologian, and not of the emperor. 
Some very learned men have conjectured that Charle- 
magne employed Alcuin, his preceptor, to draw up the 
book. See Hcumann's Preface, p. 61, and the illustri- 
ous Biinau, Ilistoria Imperii Germanic i, tom. i. p. 490. 
Nor would I contemn the conjecture. And yet it ap- 
pears to me somewhat doubtful ; for when these books 
were written Alcuin was resident in England, as is 
manifest from his history, he having gone to England 
in 789, whence ho did not return till the year 792. 

* See especially Mabillon, who is ingenuous on this 
subject in his Prcef ad Acta Sanclor. Ord. Bcned. 
tom. v. p. 6, &c.; also Dorschcus, Collatio ad Con- 
cilium Francfordiensc , Argentor. 1G49, 4to. [The 
council of Frankfort was properly a general council, 
for it was assembled from all the countries subject to 
Charlemagne, Germany, France, Aquitain, Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy. Delegates from the pope were present, 
Charlemagne presided. Two subjects were discussed, 
tlie heresy of Felix of Urgel, and the subject of image- 


tins it seems did not in that age deem » 
impious to dispute the correctness of the ’ 
decisions of the Roman pontiff, and to diW 
card his opinions. 6 

15. While these contests respecting 
images were raging, another controversy 
sprang up between the Greeks and the La- 
tins respecting the prodHsion of the Holy 
Spirit, which the Latins contended was 
from both the Father and the Son, but the 
Greeks that it was only from the Father. 
The origin of this controversy is involved 
in much obscurity, but as it is certain that 
the subject came up in the council of Gcn- 
tilly, near Paris, a.d. 7G7, and was there 
agitated with the ambassadors of the Greek 
emperor, 6 it is most probable that the con- 
troversy originated m Greece amidst the 
collisions respecting images. As the La- 
tins defended their opinion on this subject 
by appealing to the Constantinopolitan 
creed, which the Spaniards first and after- 
wards the French had enlarged, (though at 
what time or on what occasion is not known) 
by adding the words ‘ and from the Son * to 
the article concerning the Holy Spirit, the 
Greeks charged the Latins with having the 
audacity to corrupt the creed of the church 
universal by this interpolation, which they 
denominated sacrilege. From a contest 
about a doctrine therefore it became a con- 
troversy about the insertion of a word. 7 In 

worship. Charlemagne laid his books, De Imaginibus , 
before the council. The council approved of them, and 
passed resolutions in conformity with them ; that is, they 
disapproved of the decisions of the Nicene council, and 
decided that whilo images were to be retained in 
churches as ornamental and instructive, yet no kind of 
worship whatever was to be given to them. See Walch, 
lint, der Kirchenversam. p. 483 ; and Harduin, Conci- 
lia , tom. iv. p. 904, can-. 2. — Mur. 

5 On this protracted and violent controversy see Mil- 
man’s Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. &o. vol. ix. p. 113, 
&c.; Gieseler, Lehrbucli, Ac. Cunningham’s Transl. vol. 
ii. p 1, &c. with the valuable extracts in the notes; 
Waddington’s Hist, of the Church , vol. ii. p. 357, &c. 
The student will see in Walch, Iiiblio . TheoL Sclecta , 
tom. iii. p. 888, 889, the names of several important 
works on image-worship ; the only English one referred 
to is by Jas. Owen, The History of Images and of Image- 
worship i, &c. Lond. 1709, 12mo. — 11. 

« See Lo Cointe, Annales Ecclesiast. Francor. tom. 
v, p. G98. 

7 Men of eminence for learning have generally suj* • 
posed that this controversy commenced respecting the 
word filioqne, which some of the Latins had added to 
the Constantinopolitan creed ; and that from disputing 
about the word they proceeded to dispute about the 
thi ng. See above al 1 others Mabillon ( whom very many 
follow), Acta Sancfor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. l*ra?f. p. 

4. But with due deference to those great men, I would 
say the fact appears to have been otherwise. The con- 
tort commenced respecting the doctrine, and afterwards 
extended to the wort Yfitioque or to the interpolation of 
the creed. From the council of Gentilly it is manifest 
that the dispute about the doctrine had existed a long 
time, when the dispute about the word commenced. 
r«gi, Critica in Baronium. tom. iii. p. 323, thinks that 
tlie controversy grew out of the contest respecting 
images;. that because the Latins pronounced the Greeks 
to be heretics for opposing images, the Greeks retali- 
ated the charge of heresy upon the Latins for holding 
tiiut the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son as well as 
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>sjfce following century this dispute became 
more violent, and accelerated the separation 
of the eastern from the western churches. 1 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF IUTES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . The religion of this century consisted 
almost wholly in ceremonies and external 
marks of piety. It is therefore not strange 
that everywhere more solicitude was mani- 
fested for multiplying and regulating these, 
than for correcting the vices of men and 
removing their ignorance and impiety. The 
mode of celebrating the Lord’s supper, 
which was considered the most important 
part of the worship of God, was protracted 

j to a greater length, and deformed rather 
| than adorned by the addition of various 
ceremonies. 2 The manifest traces of pri- 
! vate and solitary masses, as they are called, 

| were now distinctly visible, although it is 
I uncertain whether they were sanctioned by 
I ecclesiastical law or introduced by the au- 
j thority of individuals. 3 As this one prac- 
i tiee is sufficient to show the ignorance and 
degeneracy of the times, it is not necessary 
to mention others. 

2. Charlemagne, it must be jicknow- 
•edged, was disposed to impede the progress 
'»£ superstition to some extent; for, besides 

the Father. But this is said without authority and 
without proof, and is therefore only a probable conjec- 
, ture. 

j J See Fithceus, flixt. Con f rover. v'ce de Procesxione 
Spiritus Sancti, subjoined to his Codex Omnnum Ec- 
civs. Iinman. p. 355, &c.; l..e Quion, Orient Christian us, 
tom. iii. p. 354 ; Vossius, De. Tribus Sj/mbvHs, diss. iii. 
p. G5 , but especially Walch, Jl/st. Ctmirooersiee de 
Procession?. Spirit ns Sonet. Jena. 1751, 8vo. [Re- 
specting the opinion of the fathers of the first six cen- 
turies on this point, see Muncher’s Dognungtschic/tte, 
vol. iii. p. 500—505. — Mur. 

v We here subjoin a few facts, from which it will ap- 
pear how much superstition then dishonoured this holy 
ordinance of Christ. Fope Gregory 11 T. among his 
decisions (in Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. iii. p. 182G, No. 
23) gives the following: — “If any one through negli- 
gence shall destroy the eueharist, i.e. the sacrifice, let 
him do penance one year or throe Ciuadrigesiinas. If 
he lets it fall on the ground carelessly he must sing fifty 
Psalms. Whoever neglects to take care of the sacrifice, 
so that worms get into it, or it lose its colour or taste, 
must do penance thirty or twenty days ; and the sacri- 
fice must be burned in the fire. Whoever turns up the 
cup at the close of the solemnity of the mass must do 
' penance forty days. If a drop from the cup should fall 
i on the altar, the minister must suck up the dro^. and 
. do penance three days ; and the linen cloth which the 
drop touched must he washed three times over the cup, 
and the water in which it is washed be cast into the 
fire." This same passage occurs in the Capitnla of 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, cap. li — Sc/il. 
j ** See Charlemagne, l)e Imaginibus , lib. ii. p. 245; 
Calixtus, De Missis Solitariix, section 1 2, and others. 
[The private or solitary masses were so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the public, or those in which the 
eueharist was imparted to the congregation ; and they 
were masses in which the priest alone partook of the 
eueharist. The introduction of these private masses 
led to a move rare distribution of the eueharist to the 
assembly; at first only on the three principal festivals, 
^ «uid at length but once a year. — tichl. 
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forbidding the worship of images as we hare 
already seen, he limited the number of 
holidays, 4 rejected the consecration of bells 
with holy water, 4 and made other com- 
mendable regulations. Yet he did not 
effect much, and chiefly from this cause, 
among others, that he was excessively at- 
tached to the Roman pontiffs, who were 
the patrons of the lovers of ceremonies. 
His father, Pepin, had previously required 
the mode of singing practised at Rome to 
be everywhere introduced. 6 Treading in 
his steps, and in obedience to the repeated 
exhortations of the pontiff Hadrian, Charle- 
magne took vast pains to induce all the 
churches of Latin Christians not only to 
copy after the Romish church in this mat- 
ter, but to adopt the entire forms of the 
Romish worship. 7 There were however a 
few churches, as those of Milan, Chur, &e. 
which could not be persuaded by any argu- 
ments or inducements to change their old 
forms of religious worship. 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1 . The ancient sects, the Avian?, Mani- 
chaeans, and Marcionites, though often de- 
pressed by the operation of penal laws, 
acquired new strength in the East, and 
allured many to join them amidst those 
perpetual calamities under which the Greek 
empire had to struggle. 8 The Monothelites, 
to whose cause the emperor Philippicus and 
other persons of distinction were well- 
wishers, made advances in many places. 
The condition also of the Nestorians 9 and 


4 At the Council of Mcntz, a.i>. 813 (Ilarduin, 
Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1015, Can. 24 — 28), the number of 
fast and feast days was defined, according to the plea- 
sure of Charlemagne, as follows : — Four great fasts — 
namely, the first week in March, the second week in 
June, the third week in September, and the last full 
week in December previous to Christmas-duy. In all 
these weeks there were to he puhlic litanies and masses 
at nine o’clock on the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days. The festivals, in addition to all the Sundays of 
the year, were to he Easter-day with the whole week, 
Ascension-day, Whitsunday, the nativity (martyrdom) 
of St. Feter and St. Paul, of St. John Baptist, the As- 
sumption of St. Mary, tho dedication of St Michael, 
nativities of St.. lUmigius, St. Martin, St. Andrew; 
Christmas, four days ; the first day of January, Epi- 
phany, and the purification of St. Mary, together with 
the festivals of the martyrs and confessors interred in 
each parish, and the dedication of a church. — Mur. 

5 Among the Capitula of Charlemagne, as given by 
Ilarduin ( Concilia, tom. iv. p. 84C) there is one, No. 
18, “ i t clocrrr non baptixentur — Mur. 

<S See the Capitulare slquisgranense , No. 80, in Uar 
duin, Cecilia, torn. iv. p. 843. — Mur. 

7 So.. _ barleinagne, De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 52; 
Eginhard, De Vita Caroli Magni, cap. xxvi. p. 94, ed. 
Bessel, and others. 

8 Among the barbarous nations of Europe also, there 
were still somo Ariana remaining. 

8 From Asseman we obtain some knowledge of the 
Nestorian patriarchs, the most distinguished of whom 
were the following. Ananjesu, under whom the Sigan 
monument was erected a.d. 781. Timolheus w ho sue* 
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Monophysites 1 was easy and agreeable under 
the dominion of the Arabians; nor were 
they without ability to annoy the Greeks, 
their foes, and to propagate their faith 
abroad. 

2. In the new Germanic churches col? 
lectedby Boniface, there were many perverse 
men who were destitute of true religion, 
if confidence can be- placed in Boniface and 
his friends. But. this can scarcely be the | 
case ; because it appears from many circum- 
stances that the persons whom he calls 
patrons of error were Irishmen, Franks, 
and others, who would not subject them- 
selves to the control of the lloman pontiff, 
which Boniface was labouring to extend. 
Among others the most troublesome to him 
was Adalbert, a Frenchman, who obtained 
consecration as a bishop against the will of 
Boniface, and also Clement, a Scot or Irish- 
man. The former, who created disturbance 
in Franconia, appears to have been not al- 
together free from error and crime ; a for, 
not to mention other instances of his disre- ! 
gard to truth, there is still extant an Epistle 
which he falsely asserted was written by 
Jesus Christ, and brought down from heaven 
by Michael the archangel. 3 The latter ex- 
ceeded Ananjesu, and greatly extended the sect by the 
conversion of pagan nations near the Caspian sea and 
in Tartary. He left many sermons, an exposition of 
John’s Gospel, ecclesiastical canons, polemic writings, 
a treatise on astronomy, and two hundred letters. From 
him we get a knowledge of several other writers and of 
the divisions caused by them. But as these had no in- 
fluence on the churches of Europe wo may pass them 
by. See Baumgarten’s Auszug der Kirchengesch . vol. 
iil. p. 1315, Scc.— Schl. 

1 Of the Monophyslte patriarchs and writers we also 
obtain some knowledge from Asseman. Conspicuous 
as writers among them were Elias of Sigara who com- 
mented on the books of Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Theodosius of Edessa who wrote poems. Among tho 
Maronites, the patriarch Theophilus obtained renown. 
He appears to have been the same person with that 
Maronite author of the same name who lived about a.d. 
785, and who not only translated Ilomer into Syriac 
but also composed large Historical works. See Baum- 
garten, ubi supra, p. 1318. — Sc/iL 

2 See llittt. Litter, de la France , tome iv. p. 82, Sic. 

3 The Epistle is published by Baluze in tho Capit. 
Regum Francorum, tom. ii. p. 13%. [Sender in his 
Hist. F.ccles. select a Capita, tom. ii. p. 185..&C. conjec- 
tures that this Epistle was fabricated by the enemies of 
Adalbert, and palmed upon him for the sake of Injuring 
him. This however is doubtful. The caption of tho 
epistle purports that it is an Epistle of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, which fell down at Jerusalem, 
and was found by the archangel Michael near tho gate 
of Ephraim ; that a priest read it, transcribed it, and 
sent it to another priest who sent it into Arabia. After 
passing through many hands it camo at length to 
Rome, &c. Accompanying this letter, as transmitted 
by Boniface to the pope, was a biography of Adalbert, 
which stated that his mother had a marvellous dream 
before Ids birth, which was interpreted to signify that 
her child would be a distinguished man; also a prayer 
said to have been composed by him, in which he in- 
voked four or five angels by name who are not men- 
tioned in tlxe Bible. Tho letter of Bonifucc containing 
the accusation against both Adalbert and Clement, 
states that Bonifuce had now laboured thirty years 
among the Franks, In the midst of great trials and op- 
position from wicked men ; that his chief reliance had 
been on the protection of the Roman pontiff's whose 


celled perhaps Boniface himself in know- 
ledge of the true religion of Christ, and he 
is therefore not improperly placed by many 
among the witnesses for the truth in this 
barbarous age. 4 Both were condemned by 

pleasure he had always followed; that his greatest 
trouble had been with “ two most base public heretics 
and blasphemers of God and tho Catholic faith,” Adal- 
bert a Frenchman, and Clement a Scotchman, who 
held different errors but were equal in amount of cri- 
minality. And he prays the pontiff to defend him 
against these men, and to restrain them by imprison- 
ment and excommunication from annoying the 
churches. “ For,” said he, “ on account of these men 
I incur persecution, and the enmity and curses of many 
people ; and the church of Christ suffers obstructions 
to the progress of the faith and holy doctrine.” Of 
Adalbert ho says: — “ The people say respecting him 
that I have deprived them of a most holy apostle, 
patron and intercessor, a worker of miracles, and an 
exhibitor of signs. But your piety will judge from his 
works, after hearing his life, whether ho Is not one clad 
in sheep’s clothing but within a ravening wolf. For he 
was a hypocrite in early life, asserting that an angel in 
human form brought to him from distant countries 
relics of marvellous sanctity but of whom it was un- 
certain ; and that by means of these relics ho could 
obtain from God whatever he asked. And then with 
this pretence, as Paul predicted, he entered into many 
houses and led captive silly women laden with sins and 
carried away by divers lusts ; and ho seduced a multi- 
tude of the rustics who said that he was a man of 
apostolic sanctity and wrought signs and wonders. He 
next hired some ignorant bishops to ordair^ him con- 
trary to tho canons, without assigning him a specific 
charge. He now became so insolent as to assume 
equality with the apostles of Christ, he disdained to 
dedicate a church to any apostle or martyr, and re- 
proached the peoplo for being so eager to visit the 
thresholds of the holy apostles. Afterwards he ridicu- 
lously consecrated oratories to his own name, or rather 
defiled them, lie also erected small crossos and houses 
for prayer in tho fields, and at fountains and wherever 
he saw fit, and directed public prayers to bo there 
offered; so that great multitudes despising tho bishops 
and forsaking the ancient churches, held their religious 
meetings in such places and would say: — The merits of 
St. Adalbert will aid us. He also gave his nails and locks 
of his hair to bo kept in remembrance of him, and to be 
placed with tho relics of St. Peter, the prinoe of apostles. 
And finally what appears the summit of his wickedness 
and blasphemy against God, when people came and pros- 
trated themselves before him to confess their sins, he 
said: I know all your sins, for all secrets are known to me, 
return securely and in peace to your habitations. And 
all that the holy Gospel testifies as done by hypocrites 
ho has imitated in his dress, his walk, and his deport- 
ment.” The Epistle then describes the wickedness of 
Clement thus : — “ The other heretic, w r hose name is 
Clement, opposes the Catholic church and renounces 
and confutes tho canons of the church of Christ. IIo 
refuses to abide by tho treatises and discourses of the 
holy fathers, Jerome, AugUstine, and Gregory. De- 
spising the decrees of councils, he affirms that In his 
opinion a man can be a Christian bishop and bear the 
title, after being the father of two sons begotten in 
adultery [i.e. in clerical wedlock]. Introducing Juda- 
ism again he deems it right for a Christian, if he 
pleases, to marry tho widow of his deceased brother. 
Also contrary to the faith of the holy fathers ho main- 
tains that Christ, the Son of God, descended into hell 
and liberated all that were there detained in prison, 
believers and unbelievers, worshippers of God and wor- 
shippers of idols. And many other horrible things he 
affirms respecting divine predestination and contra- 
vening the Catholic faith.” See Harduin, Concilia , 
tom. iii. p. 193G— 1910.— Mur. 

* The errors of Ciement are enumerated by Boniface, 
Fpist. cxxxv. p. 181). [See them stated in the con- 
cluding part of the preceding note.— J/ur.] Among 
these errors there is certainly no one that is capital. 
See Ussher, Sylloge Epist. Iliber. p. 12, and Nouveau 
Diction. Hislor. CrU. tome J. p. 133, Ac. [For tho history 
of the controversy with both Adalbert and Clement, 
see VValch's Hist, der Keizer, tom. x. p. 3— GG.— J/ur 
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the Roman pontiff Zacharias, at the insti- 
gation of Boniface, in a council at Rome 
a.d. 748; and both it appears died in 
prison. 

3. Much greater commotions were pro- 
duced in Spain, France, and Germany, to- 
wards the close of the century by Felix, 
bishop of Urgel in Spain, a man distin- 
guished for his piety. Being consulted by 
Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, respecting 
his opinion of the Sonship of Christ, the Son 
of God, he answered in the year 783 that 
Christ, as God, was by nature and truly the 
Son of God, but that as a man he was the 
Son of God only in name and by adoption. 
Elipandus imbibed this doctrine from his 
preceptor, and disseminated it in the pro- 
vinces of Spain, while Felix spread it in Sep- 
timania [or Languedoc.] But in the view 
of the pontiff Hadrian and of most of the 
Latin bishops, this opinion seemed to revive 
the error attributed to Nestorius, or to di- 
vide Christ into two persons. Hence Felix 
was judged guilty of heresy, and required 
to change his opinion ; first in the council 
of Narbonne a.d. 788, then at Ratisbon 
in Germany a.d. 792, also at Frankfort on 
the Maine a.d. 794, afterwards at Rome 
a.d. 799, and lastly in the council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. And he revoked his opinion 
ostensibly but not in reality, for he died 
still maintaining it at Lyons, where he 
was banished by Charlemagne. 1 * No creed 

I The authors who have treated of the sect of Felix 
are enumerated by Fabricius, in his liiblio. Lat. Mcdii 
JEvi, tom. ii. p. 482. To these add Do Mnrca in the 

Marca Uispanicn , lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 3G8, &c.; De Fcr- 
reras, Hint. Generate d'Espapne, tome ii. p. 518, 523, 

28, 535, &c. 5G0 ; Mabillon, Acta Sane tor. Ord. Jlened. 
tom. v. Proof, p. 2, &c. Of Felix in particular, an account i 
Is given by Colonia, Hi A. Litter, de la Yille de Lyon, i 


could bo imposed upon Elipandus by the 
Christians, because he lived under, the 
Saracens of Spain. Many believe, and not 
Without reason, that the disciples of Felix, 
who were called Adoptionists, differed 
from other Christians not in reality but 
only in words, or in the mode of stating 
their views;* but as Felix was not uniform 
in his language, those who accuse him of 
the Nestorian error have some grounds of 
argument. 3 

tome ii. p. 79, and by the Benedictine monks in Hist. 
Utter, de la France , tome iv. p. 434, Sec. [This sect 
is fully treated of in Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ix. 
p. G67 — 940, and in his Hist. Adoptianorum, Gotting. 
1755, 8vo. See also Schroeckli, Kirchcngesch. vol. xx. 
p. 459 — 498.. — Mur. 

2 Dorschcus, Collat. ad Concilium Francqf. p. 101 ; 
Wercnfols, De Logomachiit Eruditor. in his Opp. p. 
459; Basnage, Free/, ad Etherium , in Canisius, Lec- 
tion. Ant q. tom. ii. par. i. p. 284 ; Calixtus in his 
Tract on this subject, and others. [Walch in his Hist. 
Adoptianor. considers Felix as not a Nestorian ; and 
yet he regards the controversy as not merely about 
words. The substance of Felix’s views he thus states. 
Christ as a man and without regard to the personal 
union of the two natures, was born a servant of God 
though without sin. From the condition of a servant 
he passed into that of a free person, when God at his 
baptism pronounced him his dear Son. This transac- 
tion was his adoption and likewise his regeneration. 
The title of God belongs to him indeed as a man, but 
not properly, for ho is God only nuncupatively. Thus 
did Felix utter something unsuitable and now ; but his 
innovation was not a ground for so great an alarm 
throughout the whole church, as if he bad assailed the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. — Mur. 

3 The Adoptians having lost their leaders soon sank 
into oblivion. In the middle ages Folmar, about 11G0, 
defended the Adoptian notions; and Duns Scotus about 
1300 and Durandus about 1320, admit the expression, 
filius adoptionis, in a certain sense. Walch, [list. Adopt. 
p. 247 and 253. In later times the Adoptians have been 
defended among the Roman Catholics by the Jesuit 
Gabr. Vtusqucz, Comment, in Thomam, Ingols. 1G0G, fol. 
par. iii. diss. 89, cap. vii.; and among tho Protestants 
by Geo. Calixtus, De persona Christi , Ac. Helmst. 1GG3, 
p. 90, and by others. Walch, Ilist. Adopt, p. 256, &c.; 
Giesoler, Ldirbuch , &c.; Cunningham’s transL vol, ii* 
p. 45. -ii. 
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TIIE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TITE raosrERous EVENTS in the history 
OF THE CHURCH. 

1. So long as Charlemagne lived, which 
was till the year 814, he omitted no means 
which he deemed requisite to propagate and 
establish Christianity among the Huns, the 
Saxons, the Frieslandcrs, and others . 1 Hut 
it is to be regretted that he did not omit to 
employ violence ami war. Ilis son, Lewis 
the Meek, had the same zeal for propagating 
Christian! ty, though greatly his inferior in 
other respects. Under his reign a con- 
venient opportunity was presented for 
planting Christianity among the northern 
nations, especially the Danes and Swedes. 2 
Harald Klaek, a petty sovereign of Jutland, 
being expelled his kingdom by Regner 
Lodbrock in the year 82G, applied to the 
emperor for his assistance. Lewis promised 

1 Among these may bo reckoned the Carinthians. — 
They had indeed partially received Christianity in the 
preceding century from Virgilius, bishop of Saitsburg. 
For Boruth, the duke of Carinthia, when he committed 
bis son Corastus to the Bavarians as a hostage, re- 
quested that he might be baptised and educated as 
a Christian ; and he also requested the same in regard 
to his nephew Chetimar. Now as both these afterwards 
became dukes of Carinthia, it may be readily conceived 
that the Christian religion had made considerable pro- 
gress thero before this century. In the present century 
A.n. 803, Charlemagne came to Saitsburg, and con- 
firmed to Arno his ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
Slavonia, or Carinthia in lower Pannonia. The pres- 
byters whom Bishop Arno sent into Carinthia to build 
up the churches there, adopted a singular artifice to 
render Christianity respectable and paganism con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people. They allowed 
Christian slaves to sit at table with them, while their 
pagan masters had to eat their bread and meat without 
the doors, and had to drink out of black cups whereas 
tho servants drank from gilded cups. For the presby- 
ters told the masters — “ You unbaptised persons are not 
worthy to eat with those who are baptised." This en- 
kindled such a desire to become Christians that great 
numbers of them were baptised. The story does as 
little credit to these missionaries as to their converts. 
Seo the Life of St. Kuprecht In Canisius, Lectiones 
Antiq. tom. vi. of the old ed. 4to. — Sc hi. 

2 Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, who had travelled as 
an imperial envoy in the northern countries, made an at- 
tempt as early as A.n. 822 to spread Christianity there, 
and together with Halitgarius of Cambray he obtained 
from Pope Paschal a full power for this purpose. See 
Acta Sanctor . An w. ad 3 Februar. and Mablllon, Acta 
Sane tor. Ord. Boned, srecul. iv. par, ii. tom. vi. p. 9J, 
107, m.—Schl, 


him aid on condition that he would cmbraco 
Christianity himself, and admit teachers of 
the Christian religion into his country. 
Harald acceded to the terms, was baptized 
at Mayerice, a.d. 82G, together with his 
brother, and took along with him to J utland 
two preachers of Christianity, Ansgarius. 
a monk and schoolmaster of Cor bey in 
Saxony, and Autbert, a monk of old 
Corbey [in France] ; and these monks 
preached among the inhabitants of Jutland 
and Cimbria for two years with great 
success. 

2. On the death of his fellow-labourer 
Autbert in the year 828, the indefatigable 
Ansgarius went over to Sweden ; and there 
he pleaded the cause of Christ with equal 
success. 3 Returning into Germany in the 
year 831, Lewis the Meek constituted him 
archbishop of the new church of Hamburg/* 
and of all the North; and in the year 844 
the episcopal see of Bremen was annexed 
to that of Hamburg. The profits of this 
high station were small, 5 while its perils 

3 The Christians who were carried into captivity by 
the Normans in their frequent plundering expeditions, 
undoubtedly contributed much to give this people a 
favourable disposition towards Christianity ; and espe- 
cially by recounting to them the wealth and power of 
the Christian countries, which was ascribed to their 
religion. This will account for what historians affirm 
that Swedish ambassadors came to King Lewis, and 
stated among other things that many of their people 
had an Inclination towards Christianity, and that their 
king would cheerfully permit Christian priests to reside 
among them. Anscharius and Vitmarn were sent 
thither with rich presents. Their voyage was unfor- 
tunate, for they fell into the hands of pirates who plun- 
dered them ; yet they finally reached tho port of Biork 
which belonged to the king, Bern or Biorn. There 
they collected a congregation and built a church in the 
course of six months, the king having given liberty to 
his subjects to embrace the new religion. On the re- 
turn of these missionaries tho congregation in Sweden 
was without a teacher, till Ebbo sent them his nephew 
Gausbert, who at his ordination to tho episcopacy of 
that see took the name of Simon ; but he was soon after 
driven out of Sweden. — Schl 

4 The seo of Hamburg was then very small, embrac- 
ing but four parish churches. Lewis sent Anscharius 
to the pope, who conferred on him the archl-eplscopal 
pall, and constituted him bis legate for Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Faro Islands, Iceland, & c. as also among the 
Slavonians and the northern and eastern tribes. See 
the Acta Sanctor. Feb, tom. i. and Mabillon, ubi su- 
pra — Schl . 

4 Lewis the Meek assigned him the revenues of a 

A. 
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were very great and its labours immense. 
For An9garius while he lived took frequent 
journeys among the Danes, 1 the Ciinbrians, 
the Swedes, 8 and other nations; and la- 
boured, though at the peril of his life, to 
collect new churches and to strengthen 
those previously formed, till death overtook 
him a.d. 8G5. 3 

3. About the middle of this century two 
Greek monks, Methodius and Cyril, being 
sent as missionaries from Constantinople 
by the empress Theodora, taught first the 
Moesians, Bulgarians, and Gazari, and 
afterwards the Bohemians and Moravians, 
to renounce their false gods and to embrace 
Christ. 4 Some knowledge of Christianity 

monastery in Brabant, in order to meet the expenses of 
his missionary efforts. l>ut the incomo of tho monas- 
tery was very small, and soon after ceased altogether 
when the kingdom fell into disorder. Anscharius must 
therefore have been in want of resources. lie at last 
received a small estate from a pious widow in ltarnel- 
sloh near Bremen, which however yielded him but a 
small income. — Sc/tl. 

1 The violent persecutions to which the Danish 
Christians were exposed was one cause of Ids repeat- 
edly visiting that country. He was himself driven 
from Hamburg (by an invasion of tho Normans), and 
the city being wholly laid waste he had to reside some 
time at Bremen. Ho was at length permitted to enter 
Denmark by King Erich ; and being allowed to preach 
there, he erected a church at Hadebyeor Sehleswicl; in 
the year 850 ; hut this king being slain in 856, during 
the minority of his son Erich Boom, there was fresh 
persecution and the church of Schleswick was shut up. 
When this king began to reign in person he was more 
favourable to tho Christians, and permitted Anscharius 
to return and to erect a new’ ehureli at Ripen a.d. 8G0. 
—Sc/tl. 

2 To Sweden he sent the prit?st Ardgarius, and like- 
wise went thero himself a second time in the character 
of envoy from King Lewis to King Olaus, who was i re- 
duced by presents to support Anscharius in two imperial 
Swedish diets, at which the establishment of Chris- 
tianity was decided by casting lots. He now re-esta- 
blished Christian worship at Biork, and left Ilciimbeit 
there as a Christian teacher. — field. 

3 The writers who treat of the life and labours of 
this holy and illustrious parent of the Cimbrian, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish churches, are enumerated by Fabri- 
clus, Hiblioth. Latin. Medii Mvi, tom. i. p. 202, Ac. 
and Lux Evangrlii toto Orbi exmiens, p. 425, Ac. To 
these add the Benedictine monks’ Ilist. Utter, tie la 
France, tom. v. p. 277 ; Acta Sander, mens. Eebruar. 
tom. i. p. 391, Ac.; Pontoppidan, Annates Ecctes. Da- 
ri co) Diplomatic i, tom. 1. p. 18, Ac.; M oiler's, Fimbria 
Literata , tom. iii. p. 8, Ac. From these writers a know- 
ledge may he gained of the others also, namely, Ebbo, 
Withmar, Rembert, Ac. who were either the compa- 
nions and assistants of Anscharius, or his successors in 
the field of labour. [The life of Anscharius, well 
written by Itembert, his disciple and successor in the 
see of Hamburg, i3 in Mabillon, Ada Sunder. Ord. 
limed, tom. vi. p. 78, Ac. Among the recent. writers, 
see Schmidt, Kirchtnpesch. vol. iv. p. 108 — 110; 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 314, Ac. arid 
Archbishop Miinter’s Kirchengesch. von Durum, urtd 
Korueg. vol. i. page 3 10, Leips. 1823. — Mur. 

4 Stredowsky, Sacra Mora vice Hist or ia, lib. ii. cap. 
ii. p. 94, Ac. Compare Kohl, Jntroduct. in Historiam 
ct Hem Literar. Slacorum , p. 124, Ac. and others. [A 
much ampler account of the missions and conversions 
mentioned in this and the following sections is given by 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 396, Ac. and by 
Schmidt, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 120, Ac. ; also by 
Asseman, Kalendaria Ecclesice Universal, tom. iii. p. 3, 
&o. Rome, 1756, 4to. See likewise Gieseler’s Text - 
Jiook by Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 128, See. Tire follow, 
ing summary by Schlcgel, derived from Semler and 
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had indeed been previously imparted to 
these nations, through the influence of 

Baumgarten, contains the most material results of mo- 
derh investigation. The seeds of Christianity had 
been previously scattered among the Bulgarians by 
some Christian captives. In the year 81 4 Crummus, 
the Bulgarian king, captured Adrianople and carried 
tho bishop, Manuel, with other of the citizens, into 
captivity ; and his successor afterwards put this bishop 
with other Christian captives to death, because they 
made proselytes among the Bulgarians. After this it 
appears that both the monk Theodoras Eupharus who 
was a captive in that country, and a sister of the Bul- 
garian king Bogoris, w ho had been taken prisoner and 
carried to Constantinople, where she was educated and 
taught the Christian religion and then exchanged for 
the monk Theodoras, contributed much to recommend 
Christianity to that people. The way being thus pre- 
pared Bogoris admitted several artists from Constanti- 
nople; among whom was the famous painter Metho- 
dius, who instead of drawing worldly scenes for the 
king formed religious pictures, and among them one of 
the judgment-day, and instructed him in tho principles 
of Christianity. Not long after, the king in a time of 
famine openly professed Christianity, and invited 
teachers from abroad. But his subjects made insur- 
rection against him for it ; and he caused fifty-two of 
the ringleaders to be put to death, and at length brought 
the rest to embrace the new religion, in the year 843 
(for thus Assoman has ascertained the true year in his 
KaUndar. Ecdes. V nicer see , tom. iii. p. 13, Ac. whereas 
Kohl and Stredowsky state the year 843), Constantine, 
the brother of this Methodius, had been sent among the 
Cliazari [or Gazari], whose king had likewise desired 
to have Christian teachers. Constantine laid the foun- 
dation of tho Christian Church among this people, 
translated the Scriptures into the Slavonic language, 
and taught that barbarous nation the use of letters 
After this he came to the aid of his brother among the 
Bulgarians ; and in the year 8G1 baptised King Bogoris, 
who assumed at the font the name of the Greek Empe- 
ror Michael. The two brothers, Constantine and 
Methodius, were natives of Thessalonica. The former, 
who was the oldest, afterwards took the name of Cyril, 
and on account of his learning w’as surnamed the Phi- 
losopher. The younger brother w as distinguished as a 
painter. It is probable that both of them in early life 
tied from Constantinople to avoid the persccutihn which 
befel the worshippers of images, and especially the 
painters of them ; and that they took refuge among the 
Slavonic tribes and there learned their language, which 
was afterwards of tue to tin in in the propagation of 
Christianity. From the Bulgarians, Constantine, it is 
stated, travelled among the adjacent Dalmatians and 
Croatians, and baptised their king Budimir. See 
Baumgurten’s Auszug der Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 
1370, and Sender’s Se/ecta Ilist. Eccles. Capita , tom. 
ii. p. 263, 2G9. As to the Bohemians the Chronicles t\f 
Fulda ad arm. 845 state that under Lewis, King of the 
Germans, fourteen Bohemian lords with their subjects 
embraced the Christian religion. And it is well known 
that towards the close of the century the Bohemian 
Prince Borivoi or Borsivoi was baptised. Suntopluc 
or Zwentibold,*king of the Moravians, appears te have 
greatly aided this conversion. For having been bap- 
tised himself, he treated this pagan prince roughly while 
residing at his court, and would not allow him to sit at 
his table; because as he told him it was not suitable 
for a pagan to eat w ith Christians. Perhaps also the 
assurance given him by Methodius may have contri- 
buted to his conversion ; for he told him that if he em- 
braced Christianity he would become a greater man 
than any of his ancestors. In short he consented to he 
baptised, and returning home he persuaded his wife, 
I.udomilla, with many others to receive baptism also ; 
and afterwards, with the aid of his wife, greatly pro- 
moted the spread of Christianity— among other means, 
by erecting a famous school at Budee. 8ee Semler, 
ubi supra , p, 261, 265. The Moravians were converted 
under their king, Radislav. He sent for the two monks, 
Constantine and Methodius, and they erected a school 
at Vetvar, baptised the king and his most distinguished 
subjects, translated many books into the Slavonic lan- 
guage, and set up public worship iu this tongue. They 
erected churches in several places, particularly at Oi- 
mutz and Briinn ; and they introduced also imuge war- 
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Charlemagne and some of the bishops; 1 
but that knowledge produced little effect 
and gradually became extinct. As the 
missionaries above named were Greeks, 
they inculcated on those new disciples the 
opinions of the Greeks, their forms of wor- 
ship, and their rites; 2 from which the 
Roman pontitfs afterwards by their legates 
were able but partially to reclaim them. 
And from this source great commotions 
occasionally arose. 

4. Under the Greek emperor, Basil the 
Macedonian, who ascended the throne a.d. 
867, the Slavonic nations, the Arentani 
and others who inhabited Dalmatia, sent 
ambassadors to Constantinople and volun- 
tarily placed themselves in subjection to 
the Greek empire; and at the same time 
they professed a readiness to receive Chris- 
tianity. Greek priests were therefore sent 
among them who instructed and baptized 
them. 3 The same emperor, after concluding 
a peace with the warlike* nation of the 
Russians, persuaded them by prcvscnts and 
other means to promise him by their am- 
bassadors that they would embrace Chris- 
tianity. The nation stood to their promise; 
and admitted not only Christian teachers 
among them, but also an archbishop com- 
missioned by Ignatius, the Greek patriarch. 4 
This was the commencement of Christianity 
among the Russian people. They were 
inhabitants of the Ukraine, and a little 

before bad fitted out a fleet at Kiow, in 
which they appeared before Constantinople 
to the great terror of the Greeks. 6 

5. The Christian missionaries to the 
heathen in this century, were men of more 
piety and virtue than many of those who 
undertook the conversion oi the pagans in 
the preceding century. They did not resort 
to coercive measures; they cither disre- 
garded altogether or promoted only in a 
moderate degree the private interests of 
the Roman pontiff; and their lives were 
free from arrogance, insolence, and the 
suspicion of licentiousness. Yet the reli- 
gion they inculcated was very different 
from that simple rule of truth and holiness 
which the apostles of Christ preached, and 
was debased by many human inventions 
and superstitions. Among the nations 
which they converted, these preachers also 
allowed too many relies of the old super- 
stitions to remain; and in truth they were 
more intent on inculcating an external form 
of piety than piety itself. Yet it must be 
allowed that these pious and good men were 
obliged to yield several things to the rude- 
ness of those savage nations. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 

T1IE CllUllClI. 

1 . Tiie Saracens were in possession of all 
Asia as far as the borders of India, a few 
regions only excepted. They also held the 
best parts of Africa, and in the West, Spain 
and Sardinia. In the year 827, relying on 
the treason of individuals, they subjugated 
the very fertile island of Sicily. 6 And near 

ship, to which they were addicted. See Baumgarten’s 
Auszug der Kirc/u -ngesch. vol. iii. p. 1429, &c. — Schl. 

* Stredowsky, uhi supra, lib. i. cap. ix. p. 55, &c. — 
[When Charlemagne in his wars with the Huns and 
A vares was victorious, lie compelled the Moravian king 
Samoslav to embrace Christianity ; and Arno of Salts- 
burg in particular undertook to convert these tribes. 
In this business the monk Godwin was employed, and 
also under Lewis the Pious, Orolph the archbishop of 
Lorch. Seo Pagi, Critic, ad aim. 824. In the year 822, 
Mogemir, the successor of Samoslav, became a confe- 
derate of the Emperor Lewis, and gave free toleration 
to the Christian worship, on which ho himself attended. 
This good beginning in the conversion of the Slavonic 
nations in Moravia, was however much interrupted by 
the contests which arose between the bishops of Salts- 
burg and those of Passau *, and beddes, the ignorance 
of the Christian missionaries of the Slavonic language, 
and their introducing the Latin formulas of worship, 
were serious obstacles to success. At last the wars 
between the Germans and the Moravians— the lutter 
having wholly renounced the dominion of the former- 
put a full stop to the progress of the Gospel among that 
people. See Baumgarten’s A rnzug, &c.vol. iii. p. 1430, 
&c .— Schl. 

2 I, enfant, Hist, de la Guerre dcs Hussites, liv. 1. chap, 
i. p. 2, &o. and compare the Riblioth. Uerminique, tome 
xxi. p. 2—4. 

3 This we learn from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Administrando Imperio , cap. xxix. ; in Banduri’s 
Jmperium Orientals , tom. i. p. 72, 73. Constantine 
also relates the same in his life of his grandfather, Basil 
the Macedonian, sec. liv. Corpus Hist. Byzantin. tom. 
xvi. p. 133, 134. 

4 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Vita Banin Mu- 
cedon. sec. xevi. in the Corpus Hist. Byznnt. tom. xvi. 
p. 157 ; and Narratiode Rut honor um Conversions, pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat. by Banduri, Jmperium Orientals, 
in his notes to Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando 
Imperio, tom. ii. p. 62. 

& Le Q,uien, in his Chrutianus Orient, tom. i. p. 1257, 
gives account of this conversion of the Russians to 
Christianity in the reign of Basil the Macedonian ; but 
lie has made a number of mistakes as others had done 
before him. He first tells us that the Russians here in- 
tended were those who bordered on the Bulgarians, but 
a little after he tells us they were the Gazari. For this 
opinion he lias but one reason, namely, that among the 
teaehers sent to instruct the Russians was that Cyril 
who was active in the conversion of the Gazari. The 
learned author was ignorant of both the Russians and 
the Gazari. He has made also other mistakes. The 
subject is developed much better and more accurately 
by Baypr, Diss. de Russorum prana Expeditions Con- 
stantinopolitana , published in the sixth volume of the 
Commentur. Acad. Scion tar. Ret ropoli tame, a.d. 1738, 
4to. [See also Schroeckh, Kirehengesch. vol. xxi. p. 
507, Sec. and Schmidt’s Kirehengesch. vol. iv. p. 166, 
&c. — Mur. 

6 Euphemius, a general in Sicily, became enamoured 
with a nun and forcibly took her to his bed. Her 
brothers complained to the viceroy, who laid the case 
before the emperor, and he ordered the nose of Euphe- 
mius to be cut off. Euphemius repelled the force sent 
to arrest him and fled to Africa. There he offered the 
Saracen governor to put him in possession of all Sicily 
if he would entrust him with an army and allow him 
to assume the title of a Roman Tmnerator. The gover- 
nor consented, and Euphemius fulfilled hj® promise; 
buthe had scarcely accomplished his design when he 
lost his liie at Syracuse by assassination. See the ac- 
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the close of the century, the Asiatic Sara- 
cens got possession of many cities in Cala- 
bria, and spread terror to the very walls 
of the city of Rome. They also either 
ravaged or seized upon Crete, Corsica, 
and other islands. How great was the 
injury which the Christian cause everywhere 
sustained, from these successes of a nation 
accustomed to wars and rapine and hostile 
to the Christians, every one can easily com- 
prehend. In the East especially number- 
less families of Christians embraced the 
religion of their conquerors, to render their 
lives comfortable. Those possessed of more 
resolution and piety gradually sunk into a 
wretched state, being not only stripped of 
the principal part of their property, but 
what was still more lamentable they fell by 
degrees into a kind of religious stupor and 
an amazing ignorance ; so that they retained 
almost nothing Christian except the name 
and a few religious rites. The Saracens in 
Europe, and particularly those of Spain, 
became divested in a great measure of their 
ferocity, and they suilered their Christian 
subjects to live quietly, according to their 
own laws and institutions. Yet instances 
of cruelty were not wanting among them. 1 

2. Another and a more direful tempest 
came upon the European Christians from 
the regions of the North. The Normans, 
that is, the people inhabiting the shores of 
the Baltic, in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, who were accustomed to rapine 
and slaughter, and whose petty kings and 
chieftains practised piracy, had infested the 

coasts along the German and Gallic oceans 
as early as the reign of Charlemagne; and 
that emperor established garrisons and 
camps to oppose them. But in this century 
they became much more bold and made 
frequent descents upon Germany, Britain, 
Friesland, but especially France, plundering 
and devastating with fire and sword wher- 
ever they went. The terrific inroads of 
these savage hordes extended not only to 
Spain, 2 but even to the centre of Italy; 
for it appears from the writers of those 
times that they destroyed the city of Luna 
in the year 857, and Pisa and other cities 
of Italy in the year 860. 3 The early his- 
tories of the Franks detail and deplore at 
great length their horrid enormities. 

3. The first views of these savages ex- 
tended only to collecting plunder and slaves 
in the countries they invaded ; 4 but by de- 
grees becoming captivated with the beauty 
and fertility of those countries, they took 
up their residence in them, nor could the 
European kings and princes prevent their 
doing so. In this very century Charles 
the Bald was obliged, a.d. 850, to cede a 
considerable part of his kingdom to these 
bold invaders. 6 And a few years after in 
the reign of Charles the Fat, king of 
France, Godfred one of their most valiant 
chieftains persevered in his military enter- 
prises till he had subdued all Friesland. 6 
Yet those who permanently settled among 
Christians gradually became civilized, and 
intermarrying with them, they exchanged 
the superstitions of their ancestors for the 
religion of the Christians. Godfred, the 
conqueror of Friesland, did so in tin’s cen- 
tury, when he had received for his wife 
Gisela; the daughter of King Lothaire 
junior, from the hands of Charles the Fat. 

count given by John Curopalata, as cited by Baronius, 
Annul, tom. lx. ad unn. S27, sec. xxiv. Ac. — Mur. 

l See for example the martyrdom of Eulogius of 
Corduba, In the Avia Sanctur. ad d. xi. Martii, tom. li. 
p. 88, and those of Koderlc and Salomon, Spanish mar- 
tyrs of this century, in the same vol. ad d. xiii. Martii, 
p. 328. [Tho Saracens of Spain were tolerant to the 
Christians so long as they demeaned themselves as quiet 
and peaceable citizens, and they allowed them the free 
exercise of their religion ; but they would not allow 
them to revile Mohammed and hit religion, and this 
was the source of all the difficulties, Abdalrahman 
consulted Keccafrid, a Christian bishop, on the subject. 
The bishop stated that when Christians traduced the 
Mohammedan religion without urgent cause, and la- 
boured to introduce their own in place of it, if they 
thereby lost their lives they could not be accounted 
martyrs. A number of Christians agreed with Recca- 
frid, but the majority dissented. And Eulogius wrote 
against Keccafrid, and compiled histories of the Spanish 
martyrs. He and those in his sentiments exerted all 
their efforts to run down Mohammedism, and to make 
converts to Christianity. They also courted martyr- 
dom, and in several instances invited the judges to put 
them to death. The particular offence of Eulogius for 
which he was put to death was detaining and secreting 
a Spanish- girl whom he had converted from the Mus- 
sulman to the Christian faith, and not giving her up to 
her parents and friends. See his three books— He 
Murtyribus Cordubensibus . his Apologeticus pro Mar- 
tyribus ado. Calumniatores . and his ExFiortatio ad 
Martyrium , in the Biblioth. Pair. torn. xv. p. 666, &c. 
also Schroeckh, Kirc/ungrsch. vol. xxi. p. 294, Ac. and 

G leader's Text- Book by Cunningham, vol. il. p. £5, Ac. 
—Mur. 

2 Ferreras, Hist. Gbnerale d' Espagne. tome ii. p. 583. 
Piracy was esteemed among these northern nations a 
very honourable and laudable profession, and to it the 
nobility and the sons and the kindred of kings were 
trained. Nor will this surprise us if we consider the 
religion of those nations and the barbarism of the times. 

See Holberg, Uistoria Danorum et Korvegorum nano lit. 
in the Scripta Societ . Scierit. Hafni crisis, tom iii. p. 

349, where he relates many interesting accounts re? pect 
ing these maritime robberies from the annals of the 
Danes and Norwegians. 

3 See the Scriptures Rerum Italicar. by Muratori, in 
various passages. 

4 This object of the Normans [plundering] occa- 
sioned the destruction of a vast number of churches 
and monasteries in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy ; for In these places were deposited large trea- 
sures, partly belonging to the establishments and partly 
placed there for safe keeping. These places were 
therefore generally fortified ; and the bishops and ab- 
bots, who were also bound to do military service for 
their lands, were obliged to defend them against the 
incursions of foreign enemies. — Schl. 

6 Annals by an unknown author in Pithoeus, Scrip- 
tores Franciri, p. 46. 

6 Regino Prumiensis, Annulet, lib. ii. p. 60, in Pia, 
torius, Scriptor. German. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LEARNING ANT) SCIENCE. 

1. Among tlio Greeks many things oc- 
curred in this century which could not but 
damp their ardour for learning and know- 
ledge. Still however the munificence of 
the emperors, some of whom were devoted to 
study, and the precautions of the patriarchs, 
among whom Photius shone conspicuous for 
erudition, prevented an absolute dearth of 
learned men, particularly at Constantino- 
ple. Hence there were among the Greeks 
some who excelled both in prose and in 
poetic composition, who Showed their skill 
in argumentation by their writings against 
the Latins and others, and who composed 
histories of their own times not altogether 
destitute of merit. In particular, when 
their disputes with the Latins became warm, 
many who would otherwise have suffered 
their talents to be eaten up of rust were 
roused to cultivate elegance and copious- 
ness of diction. 

2. That the study of philosophy among 
the Greeks of this century continued for a 
lon^ time neglected, is testified expressly 
by John Zonaras. Hut under the emperors 
Theophilus and his son Michael III. the 
study of it revived through the influence 
especially of Bardas, the Ctesar, 1 who, 
though himself not learned, was the friend 
of Photius, who was a very learned man 
and a great Maecenas, and by whose coun- 
cils no doubt Bardas was guided in this 
matter. At the head of all the learned 
men to whose protection he intrusted the 
interests of learning, Bardas placed Leo 
the Wise, a man of great learning, and 
afterwards bishop of Thessalonica. 2 Pho- 
tius himself expounded what are called the 
Categories of Aristotle, and Michael Psellus 
wrote brief explanations of the principal 
books of that philosopher. Others I pass 
over. 

3. Hitherto the Arabians, intent solely 

1 Annates , tom. ii. lib. xvi. p. 12 G, in the Corpus 
By z ant. tom. x. 

* Among the Greek emperors who advanced science, 
Basil the Macedonian should not be forgotten, lie was 
himself not without learning, as is evident from his 
speeches, letters, and counsels to his son Leo, which 
are still extant. This son of his, who was surnamed 
the wise and the Philosopher on account of his learn- 
ing, composed largely ; the most important of his works 
are the sixty books of his Basilicon or Imperial Laws, 
his Tactica, and his speeches .—Schl. 


on making conquests, had entirely ne- 
glected the sciences; but now the kaliph 
of Babylon and Egypt, A1 Mamum or 
Abu Gaafar Abdallah, by his love of 
learning and munificence to learned men, 
aroused them to make greater advances. 
For this excellent kaliph, who began to reign 
about the time that Charlemagne died and 
ended his days a.d. 833, founded celebrated 
schools at Bagdad, Cufa, Basora, and other 
places, drew learned men around him by 
conferring on them great rewards, estab- 
lished ample libraries, procured at great 
expense the translation of the best works of 
the Greeks into Arabic, and neglected no 
means which would do honour to a prince 
greatly attached to literature and science, 
and himself a distinguished proficient. 3 
Through his iniluence the Arabians began 
to find pleasure in Grecian science, and to 
propagate it by degrees not only in Syria 
and Africa, but also in Spain and even in 
Italy. Hence they celebrate a long list of 
renowned philosophers, physicians, astrono- 
mers, and mathematicians of their nation, 
extending through several centuries. 4 Yet 
we must not take all that the modern Sara- 
cenic historians tell us of the merits and 
endowments of these men in the most 
literal sense. 5 From the Arabians the Euro- 
pean Christians afterwards profited in the 
sciences, for what knowledge of mathema- 
tics, astronomy, medicine, and philosophy, 
was taught in Europe from the tenth cen- 
tury onward, was derived principally from 
the schools and the books of the Arabians in 
Italy and Spain. And hence the Saracens 
may in some measure be considered as the 
restorers of learning in Europe. 

4. In the part of Europe subject to 
the Franks, Charlemagne while he lived 
cherished and honoured learning of all 
kinds with great earnestness. If his suc- 

3 Abulpharajus, Hist. Dynastiar. p. 240; Elmacin, 
Hist. Saracen, lib. ii. p. 139; Herbclot, Biblioth. Ori '• 
entale , article, Mamnn, p. 545. 

4 See Leo Africanus, Tract, de Medieiset Philosophis 
Arabibus , republished by Fabricius, in his Biblioth . 
Greeca, vol. xil. p. 259, Sec. 

6 In the abstruse sciences they are said to have been 
mere copyists or rather plagiarists from the Greeks and 
Latins, particularly from Aristotle, Euclid, Galen, <fcc. 
Even Avicenna, whose Canon or system of physic was 
a classic in the European medical schools so late as the 
sixteenth century, we are told, advanced nothing very 
important but what is to be found in Galen and others. 
Their astronomy was moro properly astrology or divi- 
nation from the starry heavens. See Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxi. p. 279— 292.— Mur. 
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cessors had followed him with equal strides 
or been capable of doing so, ignorance and 
barbarism would have been expelled ; and 
indeed his example was partially imitated. 
Lewis the Meek, copying after his father, 
devised and executed several projects, 
suited to promote and advance the useful 
arts and sciences. 1 His son, Charles 
the Bald, went beyond his father in this 
matter, for this emperor was a great patron 
of learning and learned men,* he invited 
men of erudition to his court from all quar- 
ters, took delight in their conversation, 
enlarged the schools and made them re- 
spectable, and cherished in particular the 
Palatine or court school. 2 In Italy his 
brother Lothaire, emperor after a.i>. 823, 
laboured to restore the entirely prostrate 
and languishing cause of learning by found- 
ing schools in eight of the principal cities. 3 
But his efforts appear to have had little 
effect, for during this whole century Italy 
scarcely produced a man of genius. 4 In 
England King Alfred obtained great re- 
nown, by promoting and honouring literary 
enterprise. & 

5. But the infelicity of the times pre- 


1 Soo the Hist. Litter, do la France , tome iv. p. 583, 
Sec. [The pnlatlno school continued to flourish under 
Lewis the Mock. Also many monasteries were re- 
established or instituted anew in which the sciences 
were studied. From his Capitul. ii. (in Harduin, Con- 
cilia, tom. iv. p. 1251, No. 5) may be seen how desirous 
this emperor was of promoting learning and the esta- 
blishment of schools. lie there says to the bishops : — 
“ The institution of schools in suitable places for the 
education of children and the ministers of the church, 
which you formerly promised us and which we enjoined 
upon you, wherever it has not been done must not be 
neglected by you .” — Sc hi. 

Conringius, Antiq. Academ. p. 320; Hulseus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 178; Launoi, De Scholia Caroli 
M. cap. xi. xii. p. 47, &c ; Hist. Litter . de la France, 
tome v. p. 483. 

3 See his ordinance or Capitulate , which is published 
by Muratori, lierurn Italicar. Scriptor. tom. i. par ii. 
p. 151. [In this ordinance the emperor represents the 
cultivation of literature as wholly prostrate in the Ita- 
lian states, in consequence of the negligence of the 
clergy and the civil officers ; that he had therefore ap- 
pointed teachers who should give instruction in the 
liberal arts, and whom he had directed to use all pos- 
sible diligence to educate the rising generation. He 
also mentions the cities in which lie had stationed these 
teachers — namely, Pavla, Ivrea, Turin, Cremona, Flo- 
rence, Fermo, Verona, Vicenza, and Forum Julii or the 
modern Cividad del Friuli.— Schf. 

* 8ee Muratori, Antiq. Itul. Mcdii Met, tom. iii. p. 
829, Sec. 

5 See Wood, Hist, et Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 13, &c. ; 
Bulmu9, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. 1. p. 211, and Nou- 
veau Diction. Histor. Crit. tome i. article FJfred, page 
234. [This excellent prince not only encouraged by 
his protection and liberality such of his own subjects as 
made any progress in the liberal arts and soiences, but 
invited over from foreign countries men of distinguished 
talents, whom he fixed in a seminary at Oxford, and of 
consequence may be looked upon as the founder of that 
noble university. Johannes Scotus Erigena, who had 
been in the service of Charles the Bald, and Grimbald, 
a monk of St. Bertin in France, were the most famous 
of those learned men who came from abroad ; Asse- 
ss. Wer forth, Plegmund, Dunwulf, Wnltsig, and the 
abbot of St Neot's, deserve the first rank araoug the 
English literati who adorned the age of Alfred. See 
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vented these plans and efforts from impart- 
ing that prosperity to learning, which the 
rank and power of the noble actora might 
lead us to expect. In the first place, the 
wars which the sons of Lewis the Meek 
waged with their father and' afterwards 
between themselves, interrupted very much 
the prosperity of the countries subject to 
the Franks. In the next place, the in- 
cursions and victories of the Normans, 
which afflicted a large portion of Europe 
during the whole century, were such an 
obstruction to the progress of learning, 
that at the close of the century in most 
of these countries and even in France itself, 
few remained who deserved to be called 
learned men. 6 What little, incoherent 
knowledge remained among the clergy was 
chiefly confined to the episcopal and mo- 
nastic schools. But the more the priests 
and monks increased in wealth and riches, 
the less they attended to the cultivation of 
their minds. 

6. And yet a large part of this century 
was adorned with the examples and the la- 
bours of men, who derived a literary spirit 
from Charlemagne and his institutions and 
laws. Among these, Kabanus Maurus 
held perhaps the first rank in Germany and 
France, and to his lectures the studious 
youth resorted in great numbers. As his- 
torians and not wholly without merit, ap- 
peared Eginhard, Freculphus, Theganus, 
Haymo, Anastasius, Ado, and others. In 
poetry, Florus, Walafrid Strabo, Bertha- 
rius, llabanus, and others, distinguished 
themselves. In languages and philology, 
Rabanus (who wrote acutely concerning the 
causes and origin of languages), Smaragdus, 
Bertharius, and others, possessed skill. Of 
Greek and Hebrew literature, William, 
Servatus Lupus, John Scotus, and others, 
were not ignorant. In eloquence or the 
art of speaking and writing with elegance, 
Servatus Lupus, Eginhard, Agobard, Ilinc* 
mar, and others, were proficients. 7 

7. The philosophy and logic taught in 
the European schools in this century 
scarcely deserved the name ; yet there were 
in various places, and especially among the 
Irish, subtle and acute men who might not 
improperly be called philosophers. At the 

Collier’s Fades. Hist. vol. 1. book iil. p. 165, 166, Sic . ; 
Rapin, in the reign of this illustrious monarch. — 
Mad. 

5 Servatus Lupus, F.pistolce, p. 69, ep. xxxiv. ; Con- 
ringius, Antiq. Acad. p. 322 ; Hist. Litter . de la 
France, tome iv. p. 251, &c. 

7 Suitable illustrations of these remarks may be de- 
rived from the Hist. Litter . de la France , bv the Bene- 
dictine monks, tome iv. p. 251, 271, &o. and especially 
from Le Beuf, Etat des Sciences en France depuis 
Charlemagne jusqu'au JRoi Robert; in his Recueil de 
divers Ecrits pour servir d'Maircissement d l' Hist, de 
France , tome ii. p. 1, &e. Paris, 1738, 8vo. 
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head of these was John Eri^ena 1 Seotus, 
t. e. the Irishman, a companion and friend 
of Charles the Bald, a man of superior 
genius, and not a stranger to cither Gre- 
cian or Roman learning. Being acquainted 
with Greek he expounded Aristotle to 
his pupils, and also philosophized with 
great acuteness without a guide. His 
five books on The Division of Nature (I)e 
Divisione Naturse) are still extant, an ab- 
struse work, in which he traces the causes 
and origination of all things, in a style not 
disagreeable and with no ordinary acumen ; 
and in which he so explains the philosophy 
of Christianity, as to make it the great aim 
of the whole system to bring the minds of 
men into intimate union with the Supreme 
Being. To express the thing in words 
better understood — he was the first of those 
who united Scholastic theology with that 
which is called Mystic. Some have viewed 
him as not very far from the opinion of those 
who suppose God to be connected with na- 
ture as the soul is with the body. But 
perhaps he advanced nothing but what the 
Realists, as they were called, afterwards 
taught, though he expressed his views with 
less clearness. 2 J le did not so far as I know 
found a new -sect. About the same t ime 
one Macarius, also an Irishman or Scot, 
disseminated in France that error concern- 
ing the soul which Averroes afterwards 
professed, namely, that all men have one 
common soul, an error which Ratram con- 
futed. 3 Before these men, and in the times 
of Charlemagne and Lewis the Meek, Dun- 
gal, a Scofcand a monk, taught philosophy and 
astronomy in France with great reputa- 
tion. 4 Nearly contemporary with him was 
Ileirie or Heric, a monk of Auxerre, a very 
acute man, who is said to have pursued his 
investigations in the manner of Dcs Cartes. 5 


1 Erigcna signifies properly a native of Ireland, as 
Erin or Irin was the ancient name of that kingdom. — 
Mm:!. 

2 This book was puhlishcd by Thomas Gale. Oxon. 
lG8i, fol.; Hetunann made somo extracts from it and 
treated learnedly of Seotus himself in the German Acta 
Philosophorum, tom. iii. p. 858, &c. [See also respect- 
ing his philosophical opinions Brucker’s Hist. Crit. 
Philos, tom. iii. p. Cl 4— 25, and in the Appendix or 
tom. vi. p. 573. His life and works are noticed in the 
next chapter. — R. 

3 See Mabillon, Prccf. ad Sccciil. iv. par. ii. ; Acta 
Sancior. Ord. Benvdicti , sec. 156, p. 53, &c. [It is 
not to be supposed that Macarius held the numerical 
unity of all human souls, but only their specific unity or 
identity ; i.e. their sameness of essence or sameness of 
nature. The doctrine of the sameness of pll generals 
was often so stated as apparently to deny the separate 
existence of individuals , and even to approximate to 
pantheism. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Spinoza, note 
p.— Mur. 

4 Hist. Litt&r. de It France, tome iv. p. 493. [But 
Muratori, Hist, of Italy, vol. iv. p. €11; German ed. 
and elsewhere thinks this Dungal taught at P&via in 
Italy, and not in the monastery of St. Denys, France. 
— Mur 

* Le Beuf, Mimoiret four V Hist. XAuxtrre, tome ii. 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF TI1E TEACHERS, AND OF 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

1. The ungodly lives of most of those 
entrusted with the care and government of 
the church, arc a subject of complaint with 
all the ingenuous and honest writers of this 
age. 6 In the East, intrigues, rancour, con- 
tentions, and strife, were everywhere pre- 
dominant. At Constantinople or New 
Rome those were elevated to the patriarchal 
chair who were in favour at court; and 
upon losing that favour, a decree of the 
emperor hurled them from their elevated 
station. In theWest, the bishops frequented 
the courts of princes, and indulged them- 
selves in every species of voluptuousness; 7 
while the inferior clergy and the monks 
were sensual, and by the grossest vices 
corrupted the people whom they were set 
to reform. The ignorance of the clergy in 
many places was so great that few of them 
could read and write, and very few could 

p. 481 ; Acta Sanrtor. tom. iv. m. Junii, nd diem xxlv. 
p. 829, ot ad diem xxxi. .Julii, p. 249. For this philoso- 
pher obtained a place among the suints. 

See Agobard, Do Privilegiis ct Jure Sacerdulii, sec. 
13, p. 137, torn. i. of his Opp. ed. llalu/.e. 

7 See Agobard, passim ; and laws (or canons) enacted 
in the councils of the Latins; also Servatus Lupus, Kpist. 
xxxv. p. 73, 281, and the annotations of Hahnsc, p. 371. 
[The council of 1’avia a.d. 850, canon third, says: — 
“ It is our opinion that bishops should be contented with 
temperate meals , and should not urge their guests to eat 
and to drink, but rather set examples of sobriety. Let 
all provocations to debauchery lie removed from their 
conviviality ; let no ludicrous shows, no vain garrulity, 
no buffoonery of wits, no scurrilous tricks, there find a 
place." liarduin, Concilia, tom. v. p. 25. In a subse- 
quent canon they forbid bishops keeping hounds and 
hawks for hunting, and their having superfluous trains 
of horses and mules and gaudy dresses for vain display. 

1 The council of Aix-la-Chapelle a.d. 83G forbade bishops 
getting drunk, liarduin, Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1392, No. 
G. And they state with reprobation the fact that some 
of their order neglected their charges and travelled hero 
and there, not from necessity hut to gratify their avarice 
or their love of pleasure. Ibid. p. 1393, No. 12. Of 
presbyters and the inferior clergy they complain that 
they kept women in their houses to the great scandal of 
the ministry ; und this notwithstanding the attempts of 
former councils and princes to remove the evil. Also 
that presbyters turn bailiffs, frequent taverns, pursue 
filthy lucre, practise usury, behave shamefully and 
lewdly in the houses they visit, and do not blush to in- 
dulge in revelry and drunkenness. Ibid. p. 1397, No, 
7, 8. They say of the nunneries that “ in some places 
they seemed to be rather brothels than monasteries." 
Ibid. p. 1398, No. 12. Tho council of Mayenco a.d. 
888 decreed : — “ That tho clergy be wholly forbidden to 
have females resident in their houses. For although 
there were canons allowing certain females [mothers 
and sisters] to reside in clergymen’s houses, yet what is 
greatly to be lamented we have often heard that by such 
permission numerous acts of wickedness have been 
committed ; so that some priests cohabiting with their 
own sisters have had children by them. ( Swpe audivi- 
mus, per illam concessionem plurima scelera esse com- 
missa, ita ut quidam sacerdotum cum propriis sororibus 
concumbentos, fllios ex eis generassent. ) And therefore 
this holy synod decrees that no presbyter shall permit 
any female to live with him in. his house ; so that tho 
occasion of evil reports or of iniquitous deeds may be 
wholly removed.’’ Ibid. vol. vi. p. 406, No. 10. — Mur. 
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express their thoughts faith precision and 
clearness. Hence -whenever a letter was to 
be penned or anything of importance was 
to be committed to writing, recourse was 
generally had to some one individual, who 
was supposed to excel common men by 
possessing some dexterity in such matters. 
The example of Scrvatus Lupus is evidence 
of the fact. 1 

2. In Europe various causes operated to 
produce and to foster this corruption among 
persons who ought to have been examples 
to others. Among the principal must be 
reckoned the calamities of the times, such 
as the perpetual wars between Lewis the 
Meek and his sons and posterity, the in- 
cursions and ravages of the barbarous na- 
tions, the gross ignorance of the nobility, 
ami the vast wealth which was possessed 
by the churches and monasteries. To 
these leading causes others of less magni- 
tude may be added. If a son of an illus- 
trious family lacked energy and talent, an 
elevated place was sought for him among 
the rulers of the church. 2 The patrons of 
churches, not wishing to have their vices 
exposed and reproved, gave the preference 
to weak and inefficient men for parish 
ministers and guardians of the souls of 
men. 3 The bishops and heads of monas- 
teries held milch real estate or landed pro- 
perty by a feudal tenure; and therefore 
whenever a war broke out they were sum- 
moned to the field, with the quota of soldiers 
which they were bound to furnish to their 
sovereigns. 4 5 * Kings and princes moreover 
that they might be able to reward tlieir 
servants and soldiers for their services, 
often seized upon consecrated property and 
gave it to their dependents ; and the priests 
and monks who had before been supported 
by it, to relieve their wants now betook 
themselves to every species of villany, fraud, 
and imposition. 8 


1 Soe his Works ; Epist. xcviii. xeix. p. 12G, 148, 142; 
also his Life. To these add Rodolphus Bituricensis, 
Capitula ad Cterum mum, in Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. 
vi. p. 139 and p. 148. 

2 Hlncmar, Opus Posterius contra Godesehalcum , cap. 
xxxvi. in his Opp* tom. i. p. 318; Servatus Lupus, 
Epist. Ixxix. p. 120. 

Agobard, De Privilegiis et Jure Sacerdotum , cap. 
xi. in his Opp. tom. i. p. 341. 

4 Baluze, Appendix Actorum ad Servatum, p. 508 ; 
Muratori, Antiq. Hal. Medii JEvi, tom. ii. p. 446, &c.; 
Mabillon, Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 587 ; Du Fresne, 
ad Joinvillii Hist. Ludovici S. p. 75, 76. [Yet military 
service was not always required for church lands, some 
donations expressly granting exemption from it. See 
Mabillon, ubi supra.— -Mur. 

5 Agobard, De Dispens. Rerum Eccles. sec. xlv. Opp, 
tom. x. p. 270; Flodoard, Hist. Eccles. Rhemmsis , lib. 

iii. cap. ix. ; Servatus Lupus, Epist. ixv. p. 87, .437, &c.; 
but especially Muratori, Antiq. Italiccc , tom. vi. p. 302, 

&c. and Thomassin, Disciplina Eccles. vet. et nova circa 

llenejicia, par. ii. lib. iii. o. xl. The custom prevailed 

also among the Greeks and the Lombards. See Le 

Quien, Oriens Christianas, torn. i. p. 142. 
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3. The Homan pontiffs were elected by 
the suffrages of the whole body of the 
clergy and people [at Rome], but the em- 
perors must approve of their appointment 
before they were consecrated.® There is 
indeed extant an edict of Lewis the Meek 
dated a.d. 817, in which this right of the 
emperors is relinquished, and power given 
to the Homans not only of electing a pon- 
tiff, but of installing and consecrating him 
without waiting for the consent of the em- 
peror; 7 but eminent men have shown by 
arguments entirely satisfactory that tins 
document is a forgery. 8 Yet I readily 
admit that after the time of Charles the 
Bald, who obtained the imperial dignity by 
the good offices of the Homan pontiff, the 
state of things was materially changed and 
the consent of the emperors was not asked 
by the Homans. It is at the same time 
true beyond a question, that from the time 
of Eugene III. 9 who was placed in St. 
Peter’s chair a.d. 884, the election of a 
pontiff was nearly destitute of any rule or 
order, and was for the most part tumultuous; 
and this irregularity did not cease until the 
times of Otto the Great. 

4. Few of those who in this century were 
raised to the highest station in the church, 
can be commended for their wisdom, learn- 
ing, virtue, and other endowments proper 
for a bishop. The greater part of them by 
their numerous vices, and all of them by 
their arrogance and lust of power, entailed 
disgrace upon their memories. Between 
Leo IV. who died a.d. 8 55 and Benedict 
III. a woman who concealed her sex and 
assumed the name of John, it is said opened 
her way to the pontifical throne by her 
learning and genius, and governed the 
church for a time. She is commonly called 
the papess Joan. During the five subse- 
quent centuries the witnesses to this extra- 
ordinary event are without number; nor 
did any one, prior to the reformation by 
Luther, regard the thing as either incredible 
or disgraceful to the church. 10 But in the 

6 See the illustrious De Biinau, Hist. Imperii German. 
tom. iii. p. 28, &c. 32, &c. 

7 Harduin, Concilia , tom. iv. p. 1236; le Cointc.^w- 
nales Ecelesice Francor. tom. vii. ad ann. 817, sec. 6; 
Baluze, Capitular. Regum Francor . tom. i. p. 591. 

8 Muratori, Droits de l' Empire sur V Etat Eccles. p. 
54, &c. and Antiq. Ital. Medii JEoi , tom. iii. p. 29, 30, 
where he conjectures that this document was forged in 
the eleventh century. Biinau, Hist. Imper. German. 
tom. iii. p. 34. And yet some popish writers, e. g. 
Fontanini and others, most earnesUy defend this edict 
of Lewis, though ineffectually. [The evidence of the 
spuriousness of this edict is well summed up by Pagi, 
Criticain Baron, ad ann. 817, No. 7, vol. iii. p. 492. — 
Mur. 

9 Here is a mistake. It was Hadrian III. who be- 
came pope in the year 884, and not Eugene III. who 
was not raised to that dignity till a.d. 1145; Von Einem. 

10 The arguments of those who hold the story to be 
true are carefully and learnedly collected and stated bv 
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seventeenth century learned men not only 
among the Roman Catholics but others also, 
exerted all the powers of their ingenuity 
both to invalidate the testimony on which 
the truth of the story rests, and to confute 
it by an accurate computation of dates. 1 
But still there are very learned men who, 
while they concede that much falsehood is 
mixed with the truth, maintain that the 
controversy is not wholly settled. Some- 
thing must necessarily have taken place at 
Rome, to give rise to this most uniform 
report of so many ages ; but what it was 
that occurred does not yet appear. 2 


Spanhcim, in his Exercit. de Papa Focmintr, Opp. tom. 
ii. p. 577 ; and Lenfant has exhibited them in a French 
translation better arranged and with various additions, 
in a third ed. at the Hague, 1736, 1-2 mo. 

t The arguments of those who deny the existence of 
a papess after David Blondell’s appropriate treatise and 
some others, are ingeniously stated by Baylc, Diction - 
naire, tom. iii. art. Papesse , p. 2162. See ulso Eccard, 
Ilist. Frandce Oriental, tom. ii. lib. xxx. sec. Ilf), Ac. 
p. 436, Ac. who however so far as we know has followed 
the reasoning of Leibnitz on the subject. Le Quien, 
Onen. Christianas , tom. iii. p. 777, and in the Lutheran 
church, Ilcuuninn, in his Sylloge Diss. Sacrar. tom. i. 
par. ii. p. 362, Ac. The arguments on both skies of the 
question are neatly stated by Wagensiel, in Schclhom’s 
A mrrnitates Literar. par. i. p 146, Ac. and by Basnage, 
Hist, de V Egfise, torn. i. p. 408. The names of the other i 
writers, who are very numerous, may be seen in Sagit- ‘ 
tarius, Introductio in Hist. Ecc/es tom. i. c. xxv. p. 
676, Ac. and in the Bibliotheca Bremensis , tom. viii. 
par. v. p. 935. [See also Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. voL 
xxil. p. 75 — 110; Schmidt. Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 274 — 
279; and Bower’s Lives of the Popes , vol. iv. p. 246—260. 
—Mar. 

* So thought Sarpl, Letter* Italian*, lett Ixxxii. p. 
452; L enfant, Biblioih Germanique, tome x. p. 27; 
Husjcsus, Biblioth. Bremens. tom. viii. par. v. p. 935; 
l’faff, Instil. Hist. Eccles. n. 402, ed. 2. To whom might 
be added Wernsdorf. Boeder, Holbcrg, and many 
others. 1 will not undertake the office of judge in this 
controversy, yet I ara of opinion there was something 
in tills utt’air which deserves further investigation. — 
[Few if any in modern times admit the reality of a 
female pope, and among the English Pope Joan has be- 
come a proverbial epithet for a fictitious character too 
ridiculous to be mentioned in serious earnest. None of 
the contemporary writers mention such a pope, for the 
passage in Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who then lived 
at Rome and wrote the Lives of the Popes, is undoubt- 
edly spurious. It was nearly two centuries before any 
writer affirmed the fact. But from that time to the 
reformation it was generally believed ; yet not univer- 
sally as Mosheim intimates. Platina (Lives of the Popes, 
John VJI.) after relating the story gays :~“Haec quae 
dixi, vulgo feruntur, incertis tamen et obscurls auctori- 
bus: quse ideo ponere breviter et nude institui, ne ob- 
stinate et pertinaciter omlsisse videar, quod fere omnes 
affirmant” This surely is not the language of one who 
does not question the truth of the story. Yet Platina 
wrote before Luther was born. The history of this 
papess is brietiy this, as stated by writers of the twelfth 
and following centuries. She was the daughter of an 
English missionary who left England to preach among 
the newly-converted Saxons. She was bom at Ingel- 
heim, and according to different authois was named 
Joanna, Agnes, Gerbert, Isabel, Margaret, Dorothy, and 
Jutt. She early distinguished herself for genius and 
love of learning. A young monk of Fulda conceiving a 
passion for her which was mutual, she eloped from her 
parents, ldisguised her sex, and entered the monastery 
of Fulda. Not satisfied with the restraints there, she 
and her lover eloped again, went to England, and then 
to France, Italy, and finally to Athens in Greece, where 
they devoted themselves to literary pm-suits. On the 
death of the monk Joanna was Inconsolable. She left 
Athens and repaired to Rome. There site opened a 
school and acquired such reputation for learning and 


5. Great as the vices and enormities of 
many of the pontiffs were, they did not 
prevent the growth of the pontifical power 
and influence both in church and state 
during these unhappy times. It does not 
indeed appear from any authentic docu- 
ments, that they acquired any new terri- 
tories in addition to those they had received 
from the bounty of the French kings. For 
what they tell us of the donations of Lewis 
the Meek is destitute of probability; 8 nor 
is there more certainty in what many state 
that Charles the Bald in the year 875, 
when John VIII. had enabled him to gain 
the rank of emperor, relinquished all right 
and jurisdiction over the city of Rome and 
its territory, and bestowed various other 
gifts of immense value upon the pontiffs. 
l r et to all who read the history of those 
times it must be obvious, that the Roman 
pontiffs advanced in power, .influence, 
wealth, and riches, from the age of Lewis 
the Meek onward, and especially after the 
commencement of the reign of Charles the 
Bald. 4 

0. Upon the decease of Lewis II. [a.d. 
875] a violent war broke out among the 
descendents of Charlemagne, each of them 
contending for the imperial dignity. The 
Roman pontiff, John V III., and with him 
the Italian princes, eagerly seized this 
opportunity to exclude the voice of all 
foreigners, and make the election of empe- 
rors depend wholly on themselves. Hence 
Charles the Bald, King of the Franks, 
by a vast amount of money and other pre- 
sents, and by still greater promises, in- 
duced the Roman pontiff and the other 
Italian princes, to proclaim him King of 
Italy and Emperor of the Romans in a 
public assembly a.d. 876. His successors 
in the kingdom cf Italy and in the imperial 

feigned sanctity that on the death of Leo IV. a.d. 855, 
she was chosen pope. For something more than two 
years she filled the papal chair with reputation, no one 
suspecting her sex. But she had taken one of her 
household whom she could trust, to her bed, and by him 
she became pregnant. At length, being nearer her 
time than she had supposed, she ventured on Wliitsun- 
week to join in the annual procession with all her 
clergy. While passing the street between the church 
of St. Clement and the Amphitheatre she was seized 
with violent pains, fell to the ground amidst the crowd, 
and while her attendants were endeavouring to minis- 
ter to her, was delivered of a son. The child died, and 
some say the mother too, bn the spot. Others say she 
survived but was sent immediately to prison, the object 
of universal execration. See Bower and Platina, ubi 
supra . — Mur. [The student will see an excellent sum- 
mary of the controversy in Gleseler, Lehrbuch, &c. 
Cunningham’s Transl. vol. ii. p. 20, 21. This eminent 
historian and critic has no hesitation in characterising i 
the story of Pope Joan as “a fabrication of later times.** 
—H. 

3 See above sec. 3. 

* Biinau, Hist. Imp. German, tom. iii. p. 482, Ac.; 
Eccard, Ilist. Francice Oriental, torn. 11. lib. xxxL p. j 
606, Ac. [See Gieseler’s Text-Book by Cunningham, 
vol. ii. p. 70, Ac .—Mur. 
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dignity, Carloman and Charles tho Fat, 
were likewise chosen by the Roman pontiff 
and the Italian princes. Afterwards tur- 
bulent times came on, in which those who 
promised most or who gave most, generally 
ascended the royal and imperial throne by 
the aid of the pontiffs. 1 

7. The power of the Roman pontiffs in 
matters of a religious nature, was augmented 
with equal rapidity and success, and nearly 
from the same causes. The wisest and most 
impartial among the Roman Catholic wri- 
ters acknowledge and prove, that from the 
time of Lewis the Meek, the ancient system 
of ecclesiastical law in Europe was gradually 
changed, and a new system introduced by 
the policy of the court of Rome. Kings 
and emperors suffered their rights in mat- 
ters of religion, which had been handed 
down to them from Charlemagne, to be in- 
sensibly taken from them. The power of 
bishops to make regulations in matters of 
religion was prostrated, and the authority of 
ecclesiastical councils was diminished. For 
the Roman pontiffs, exulting in their prospe- 
rity and the daily accessions to their wealth, 
endeavoured to instil into the minds of all, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
relleeting and of those acquainted with the 
ancient ecclesiastical constitution, they ac- 
tually did instil into many the sentiment, that 
the bishop of Rome was constituted by Jesus 
Christ a legislator and judge over the whole 
church; and therefore that other bishops 
derived all their authority solely from him, 
and that councils could decide nothing 
without his direction and approbation. 2 

8. To bring men to listen and assent to 
this new system of ecclesiastical law, so 
very different from the previous system, 
there was need of ancient documents and 
records with which it might be enforced and 
defended against the assaults of opponents. 
Hence the Roman pontiffs procured the for- 
gery, by their trusty friends, of conventions, 
acts of councils, epistles, and other docu- 
ments ; by which they might make it appear 
that, from the earliest ages of the church, the 
Roman pontiffs possessed the same autho- 
rity and power which they now claimed. 3 
Among these fraudulent documents in sup- 


1 This is illustrated 4>y Sigonius, De llegno Italia* 
and by tho other writers of German and Italian history. 

2 See the excellent work of an unknown writer who 
signs himself D. U. entitled, Hist, da Droit Ecclesias. 
Fublique Franqois ; first published, London, 1737, 2 
vols. 8vo, and lately republished splendidly in a larger 
form. The author neatly and acutely points out the 
steps by which the Roman pontiffs advanced their 
power. Of the ninth century he treats in vol. i. p. 160, 
Ac. [Bower’s Lives af the Poises, vols. iv. and v. ; 
Planck, Gesch. d.Christl. Kir chi. Gesellsc hafts- V erf as-, 
iung, vols. li. and hi.— Mur. 

3 It is no improbable supposition that these and other 
documents, such as the donations of Constantine and 
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port of the Romish power, the so-called De - 
cretal Epistles of the pontiffs of the early 
centuries hold perhaps the first rank. They 
were produced by the ingenuity of an obscure 
man who falsely assumed the name of Isi- 
dore, bishop of Seville. 4 Some vestiges of 
these fabricated epistles appeared in the 
preceding century; 5 but they were first 
published and appealed to in support of the 
claims of the Roman pontiffs in this cen- 
tury. 6 Of similar origin and value arc the 
decrees of a Roman council said to have 
been held under Sylvester (a.e. 324), hut 

Lewis the Meek, were fabricated with the privity and 
approbation of the Roman pontiffs. For who can be- 
lieve that the pontiffs, who made use of these writings 
during many ages to substantiate their authority and 
their prerogatives, would have ventured to confront 
kings, princes, ecclesiastical councils, and bishops, 
with the fictions and impositions of private individuals ? 
In that age frauds for the benefit of the church and of 
God were deemed lawful : so that it is not strange that 
the Roman pontiffs should suppose they did no moral 
wrong, by permitting and approving the fabrication of 
such papers as would be a rampart and bulwark to the 
see of St. Peter. 

4 That the author of these Epistles wished to be re- 
garded as Isidore, a distinguished Spanish bishop of the 
sixth century, or to speak more definitely, that lie wished 
to make the world believe that these Epistles were col- 
lected by Isidore, is perfectly clear. Sec Fubricius, 
liiblioth. Lat. Midii JEri, tom. v. p. 5G1 . The bishops 
were accustomed in token of their humility to subjoin 
to their names the word p treat or {sinner); hence the 
author of this forgery annexed the surname Peccator to 
the assumed name of Isidore. Some of the t ranscribers, 
ignorant of the ancient customs and literature, cor- 
rupted this signature by exchanging Pcccator for Mer- 
cator. And hence the fraudulent compiler of the 
Decretal Epistles is called Isidorus Mercator. [On tho 
whole subject of these Epistles, their origin, character, 
and effects, see Planck's Gesch. <1. CUristl. Kirch l. Gestll - 
sch of Is- l 'erf ass. vol. ii. p. S00 — 28 ; and Gieseler’s Text- 
Book by Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 6-1 -‘ 69. — Mur. 

5 See Calrnet, Hist, de Lorraine, tome i. p. 528; Boh- 
mer, Prof. ad No cam Editionnn Juris Canon, tom. i. 
p. 10, If*, Notes. [Floury says of them that “ they 
crept to light near the close of tho eighth century." — 
Floury, in Hist. Eceles. l>iss. iv. see. 1 ; and in the 
History itself, livr. xliv. sec. 22. — Mur. 

The spuriousness of these Epistles has been demon- 
strated, not only by tho Centuriutorcs Magdrhnrgenscs 
and sorno others, but most learnedly and in an appro- 
priate treatise by David Rlondcll, in his Pseudo- Isi do- 
rus ct Turrianus vapulantes, Genev. 1628, 4to. And 
at the present day the friends of the Roman pontiffs 
who follow reason and truth confess the cheat. See 
Jluddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 762. Add 
Constant, Prolegom. ad Epistolas Pontificvm, tom. i. p. 
130, &c. ; Floury, Diss. prefixed to his Hist. Ecdfa. 
tome xvi, [and still better in his Hist. Eccles. itself, 
livr. xliv. sec. 22. These Epistles bearing the names 
of various Romish bishops from Clement I. to Damasus 
I. a. d. 384, are in the early collection of councils by 
Binnius; but are not inserted in tho Bullariurn Mag- 
num of Cherubini, published by authority of the court 
of Rome near the.closc of the seventeenth century. It 
is believed they anc now universally given up even by 
the Roman Catholics. The oldest papal Epistles now 
admitted by any to bo genuine are those collected by 
Dionysius Exiguus, who says he could find none by the 
pontiffs anterior to Syricius, who succeeded Damasus I 
A.n. 385. The earliest in the Bullariurn Magnum are 
those of Leo I. a.d. 4i7.-—Mur. [The best edition of 
this authentic collection of bulls, kc. Is that of Luxem- 
bourg in 19 vols. fol. 1727 — 1758. There is now in 
course Of publication at Rome a continuation of this 
collection, of which 10 vols. fol. have already appeared, 
a.d. 1835—47 and that portion, of the 12th vok which is 
published brings down these public documenta*of the 
Roman court to July, 1804.— R. 
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which was never heard of by any one till the 
ninth century, and than which nothing could 
be better suited to enrich and exalt above 
all human authority the Roman pontiff. 1 

9. There were indeed among the western 
bishops some discerning men who perceived 
that designs were formed against them and 
the church; in particular, the French 
bishops vigorously opposed the admission 
of these Epistles, and other spurious produc- 
tions, among the received books of ecclesias- 
tical law. But these men were overcome 
by the pertinacity of the Roman pontiffs, 
especially by Nicholas I. And as in the 
subsequent times all science and learning 
forsook the Roman world, there scarcely 
remained any one able or even disposed to 
controvert these pious frauds. How great 
the evils to which they gave rise, and how 
audaciously the Roman pontiffs abused 
them to overthrow the ancient system of 
church government, to weaken the autho- 
rity of bishops, to increase their own reve- 
nues and emoluments, and to abridge the 
prerogatives of kings and princes, number- 
less facts in the history of the subsequent 
centuries will show. Nor is tliis denied at 
the present day by respectable and honest 
men, even though in other respects favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romish church 
and its supreme head. 8 

10. The estimation in which a monastic 
life was held was astonishingly great, both 
in the eastern and western empire. In the 
former, this excessive estimation had long 
existed; but among the Latins, it dates 

1 See Launol, De Cura Ecclcsiee ci-ga Paupercs et 
Miseros, cap. i. observ. i. p. &7G, of his Opp. tom. ii. 
par. ii. [Likewise Cabassut, Notit/a Eccles. p. 132, and 
Pagi, Critica in Baron, ad ann. 324, sec. 17, 18, who do 
not hesitate to pronounce tins council a Action.— Mur. 
[The view of these decretals and other forgeries taken 
by German Roman Catholics of the present day may be 
seen in Dellinger’s History of the Church, translated by 
Cox. vol. ii. p. 197, &c. IJe admits them to be spurious, 
But the reasons he assigns for their having been forged 
are different from theso usually put forward by the 
French Romanist writers. — 71. 

2 See Launoi, De Regia Fotestate in Causis Matri- 
monial. in his Opp. tom. par. ii. p. 704 ; and Constant, 
Prof. ad Epist. Rom. Pontif. torn. i. p. 127, &c. 
[Fleury, Diss. vii. see. 5, in Hist. Eccles. [Latin trails] 
says: — “Falsa Isidori Decretalcs, circa octavi finem 
saeculi invectae, jurisdictionem ecclesiasticam in tribus 
articulis admodum concusserunt, scilicet quoad concilia, 
judicia episcoporum, et appellationcs.” See also diss. 
iv. sec. 1, &c. ; De Marca, De Concordia Sacerd. et 
Imp. lib. vii. cap. xx. sec. 1, &c. “Sub secunda Re- 
gum nostrorum dynastia novum jus canonicum in eccle- 
siam Gallican&m, aeque ac in ceteras Occidents pro- 
vineias, introduci cceptum est, inventis earn in rem 
suppodtitiis illis veterum Pontiflcura Romanorum epis- 
tohs , in quibus extant quam plurima constituta prorsus 
adversa veterum canonum statutis.” But while these 
and other Catholic writers trace the commencement of 
a great revolution in the constitution of the Catholic 
church tn the Decretal Epistles, and other forgeries of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, they say it was only the 
commencement ; for the revolution was not completed 
till after the publication of the Decretum of G*auan in 

.the twelfth century,— A/ur, 


only from the preceding century, lienee { 
even kings and dukes and counts, abandon- 
ing their honours and their wealth, volun- 
tarily retired to monasteries, to devote 
themselves to the service of God. Of tlrs 
a large number of examples occurred in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, during 
this century; and there were several also 
in the preceding century. Those who in 
their lifetime could not bring themselves to 
the resolution of abandoning society, would 
yet demand the monastic garb when dying, 
and actually put it on before they left the 
world, that they might enjoy the prayers 
and spiritual succours of the fraternity 
among whom they were received. Another 
and a striking proof of the high estimation 
in which monies were held, was the custom ot 
the emperors and kings of the Franks in 
this century of calling monks and abbots 
to their courts, and intrusting them with 
civil affairs and business of great moment, 
both at home and in foreign countries. For 
those unsuspecting princes thought that no 
persons could more safely be entrusted with 
the management of public affairs, than men 
of such sanctity and piety — men who had 
subdued all their natural desires and become 
free from all concupiscence. Ilenco it is 
that in the history of these times we read 
of so many abbots and monks who per- 
formed the functions of ambassadors, com- 
missioners or extraordinary judges, and 
ministers of state, often indeed successfully, 
but not seldom unsuccessfully. 

1 1 . And yet those who conferred such 
honours upon monks and the monastic life, 
did not deny that most of that class led 
vicious lives; and they laboured to reform 
their morals and render them obedient to 
their monastic rules. The efforts of Lewis 
the Meek, especially, in this particular de- 
serve notice. That emperor employed 
Benedict, abbot of Aniane and afterwards 
of Indre, a man distinguished for piety and 
the fear of God, to reform the monasteries, 
first, in Aquitaine and then throughout the 
kingdom of France, and to purge them of 
the enormous vices which had crept into 
them; and afterwards in the council [of 
abbots assembled] at Aix-la-Cliapelle a.d. 
817, in which the same Benedict presided, 
he caused excellent canons to be enacted 
for restoring the prostrate discipline of the 
monasteries. This Benedict therefore who 
has been called the second father of the 
western monks, subjected all of them to the 
single rule of St. Benedict of Monte Cas- 
sino, suppressing all diversities of rites and 
customs and introducing one uniform rule; 
he also banished the grosser vices from the 
monasteries ; and he brought all associa- 
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tions of monks, who had before been bound 
together by no ties, to become in a sense 
one body or society. 1 2 This discipline flou- 
rished for a while, but from various causes 
it gradually declined ; and at the end of 
this century such devastations had every- 
where occurred both in church and state, 
that only some slight traces of it remained 
in a few places. 

12. The order of canons, which was de- 
vised by Chrodegang and had been exten- 
sively introduced in the preceding century, 
Lewis the Meek cherished with great care 
and extended through all Ike provinces of 
his empire. lie also added an order of 
canonesses, which had been unknown in 
the Christian world till that time.® For 
both he caused rules to be drawn up in the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle, a.d. 817, super- 
seding the rule of Chrodegang; and these 
new rules continued to be followed in most 
of the convents of canons and canonesses till 
the twelfth century, although they were disa- 
greeable to the court of Home. The compiler 
of therule for canons was undoubtedly Ama- 
larius, a presbyter of Metz ; but whether he 
also drew up that for canonesses is uncer- 
tain. 3 From this time onward numerous 
convents of canons and canonesses were 


1 See Mabillon, Acta So net or. Ord. Bencd. sacul. 
iv. par. i. pra.fi, p. 27, and prirf. ad sacul. v. par. xxv. 
also his Annul. Ord. S. limed, tom. ii. p. 430, A c. and 
many other places in that volume; Calmet, Ilist. de 
Lorraine , tome i. p. 596. Concerning Benedict of 
Aniane and his merits generally, see the Acta Sanctor. 
tom. ii. Febr. p 606, and Hist. Uttdr. de la France , 
tomo iv. p. 447, Ac. [Also the Life of Benedict by 
Ardo, one of his disciples, in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bencd. biecuI. iv. pur. i tom. v. p. 183—215. This 
Benedict appears to have been a very sincere man and 
a great reformer of the monasteries ; that is, one who 
brought them to groater uniformity in dress, living, 
worship, and usages. He was himself most rigorous 
in voluntary mortifications ; and the rule of St. Bene- 
dict ho reverenced, as if it had come immediately from 
God and was the only true guide to heaven. — Mur. 

2 See Mabillon, Annal. Ord. Bencd. tom. ii. p. 428, 
&c. 

3 Thomassin, DhcipUna F.celes. Vet. et Kora, par. i. 
lib. ill. cap. xlii. xliii. Ac.; Murat ori, Antiq. Ttal Me - 
dii JEvi, tom. v. p. 185, 540, Ac. and all the writers who 
treat of the order of canons, though they are not all of 
equal value. The least worthy of credit are those who, 
belonging themselves to the order of canons, have 
treated of the origin and progress of that order ; as e.g. 
Raymund Chapponol, Hist, des Chnnoines, Paris, 1699, 
8vo. For these writers are so attached to the order 
that they usually trace its origin back to Christ himself 
and his Apostles, or at least to the first ages of the 
Christian church. [This ordinance of Lewis for regu- 
lating tho order of canons is in Harduin, Concilia, tom. 
Iv. p. 1055—1180. The following abstract by Schlcgel 
contains its most essential features: — “It contains 145 
articles, of which the first 1 ( 6 are mere extracts from 
the fathers, and acts of councils describing the duties 
of bishops and priests. These are followed by two 
sermons of Augustine on living in associations. Then 
commence the rules fVamed by this council. First the 
prevailing error, that the prescriptions of the Gospel 
were obligatory only upon monks and clergymen, is 

confuted ; and then the distinction between monks and 

canons is defined. The latter may wear linen, eat 

flesh, hold private property, and enjoy that of the 
church; the former cannot Yet equally with the 
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founded in every part of Europe, and en- 
dowed with ample revenues by pious indivi- 
duals. But this institution degenerated like 
the others, and very soon became widely 
different from wbat it was designed to be. 4 * 

13. Of the writers among the Greeks the 
following were the most distinguished. 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, a 
man of superior talents and of various and 
extensive knowledge. His Bibliotheca , 6 
Epistles, and other writings are yet highly 
valuable. Nicephorus, also patriarch 
of Constantinople, who wrote against 
the opposers of images and some other 

monks they should avoid all vices and practise virtue. 
They should live in well secured cloisters containing 
dormitories, refectories, and other necessary apart- 
ments. Tho number of canops in each cloister should 
he proportioned to the exigencies of the church to 
which it belonged. In their dress they should avoid 
the extravagances of ornament and finery, and likewise 
uncleanliness and negligence, Ac. The second part of 
tho rule relates to canonesses, and contains twenty- 
eight articles. The first six are extracts from the 
fathers, and relate to the duties of ladies who consecrate 
themselves to God. They may have private property, 
yet must commit the management of it to some kinsman 
or friend by a public act or assignment. They may 
also have waiting-maids, and eat in the refectory and 
sleep In the dormitory. They are to be veiled and to 
dress In black. Their business must be prayer, read- 
ing, and labouring with their hands; and espeeially 
they must fabricate their own clothing from the flax 
and wool given to them." — Mur. 

4 Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine , tome i. p. 591 ; Ilist. 
Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 536, Ac. 

5 See Camusat, ll>st. des Journanx, tomo i. p. 87, Ac. 
[Photius was of no. »lo parentage, well educated, and 
perhaps the greatest genius of his age. He certainly 
was a great scholar. While in chil life ho cultivated 
all learning sacred and profane. He was commander 
of the imperial body-guards, first senator of Constanti- 
nople, and chief private secretary to the emperor. He 
was also employed on embassies. During a Syrian 
embassy he wrote his famous Bibliotheca or Mvpio/3j/3- 
Ao<j, giving a critical account of 280 authors whom he 
had read, and frequently also summaries of their con- 
tents with considerable extracts. As many of these 
authors are no longer extant, the account of them by 
Photius is extremely valuable. In the year 858 the 
emperor Michael Hi. deposed Ignatius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople; and Photius was ordained sub- 
deacon, deacon, priest, and patriarch, in four successive 
days. The friends of Ignatius and the bishops of Rome 
refused to acknowledge Photius as a legitimate patri- 
arch. Yet he held the office till a.d. 867, when having 
offended the emperor, he was deposed and Ignatius was 
restored. But in the year 877 Ignatius died, and Pho- 
tius again took the chair till a.d. 886, when, the new 
emperor, Leo the Philosopher, deposed and banished 
him to a convent in Armenia, where he died about a.d. 
890. The Bibliotheca of Photius, Gr. and Lat. with the 
notes of Hceschelius (the very faulty Latin by Schott), 
was first published 1601, fol. and has been several times 
reprinted. The latest edition is that by Bekher, Ber- 
lin, 1824, in 2 vols. 4to. His treatise against the new 
Manichseans or Paulicians, is in Wolflus Anecdoia 
Grceca, and in Gallandius, Biblio. Vet . Patrum, tom. 
xiii. p. 603, &c. His Epistles to the number of 248 were 
published, Gr. and Lat. by R. Montague, Lon. 1651, fol. 
Ills Nomocanon or collection of canons, with the Com- 
raentary of Bals&mon, was published, Or. and Lat. by 
both the Justells ; the last in his Biblioth. Juris Canon, 
Paris, 16G2, tom. ii. p. 789. Several additional letters 
and tracts have crept to light in different collections ; 
but his extensive commentaries on Scripture, his large 
lexicon, and several smaller works remain still in M 8. 
For an account of his writings see Fabricius, Biblio. 
Grceca. vol. ix. p, 311 — 519. Of bis public life and ttu 
controversies in which he was involved, notice will be 
taken in the next chapter, sect 27 , See. — Mur. 
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works. 1 Theodorus Studites is likewise in- whose names would perhaps have not been 
debted to the controversy respecting images, handed down to this day, had not the 
for the greater part of his reputation among Greeks been involved in contests with the 
those who have come after him* Not Latins on several subjects, and among 
muchbetter or more learned were Theodorus themselves respecting image -worship. — 
Graptus, who suffered much in defence of Among the Syrians the name of Moses Har- 
image- worship ; 3 Methodius, entitled the cepha is famous, and not undeservedly. 
Conlessor, because no penalties or pressure For he possessed genius and skill in writing 
could induce him to abandon the defence beyond most others, as his works evince. 8 
of images; 4 Theodorus Abueara; 5 Petrus 

Siculus; 0 Nicetas David, 7 and others, nius » Annul. tom. ix; and in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. 

7 7 xxii.— Mur. 

7 Nicetas David, a learned bishop of Paplilagonia, 

1 See the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Mart ii, ad diem xlil. flourished about a.d. 8.80, and was strongly attached 
p. 21)3 ; Gudin, Scriptures Eccles. tom. ii. p. 2, &e. to the party of Ignatius, whose life he composed full of 
[Nieephorus, after being secretary of state at Constan- reproaches against Photlus. lie also wrote encomiums 
tinople and in high honour, retired from the world and on the twelve apostles ami several other saints, a de- 
became a monk. He was learned, devout, and exceed- fence of the synod of Chalccdon, and a commentary on 
ingly zealous for image- worship, lie was made patri- some parts of Gregory Naz. Ilis life of Ignatius was 
arch of Constantinople a.d. 806, but was expelled his published, Gr. and i.at. with the Acts of the eighth 
see ten years after by the emperor I.co V. who was general Council, Ingol. 160-1, tto ; and in Ilarduin, 
opposed to imago-worship, and died in exile a.d. 828. Corn-ilia , tom. v. p. 1)4 •! — i OOP. — M ur. 

His best work is a Compendious History from Maurice 8 Assernan, Biblioth . Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 127, 
a.d. COO, to a-d. 769, extant in the Corpus Hist. By- &c. [Moses liar cepha was a Syrian bishop of Bcth- 
zantinre. He also wrote a Chronologies Tripartita or Hainan, and inspector of the churches in Babylonia, 
a Catalogue of public men among the Hebrews, Greeks, Ho probably flourished near the close of this century ; 
I.at ins, &c. and a 2n\o/ixtrpta or Index of canonical, Cave says about a.d. 91)0. His three books, l)e Para - 
ecclesiastical, and apocryphal books; annexing to each diso, in a Latin translation from the Syriac by Musius, 
tho number of lines ( <tti\oi ) it contained. Besides were published, Antw. 1569, 8vo; and then in the B/b- 
these historical works he wrote a long Epistle to Pope Hath. Patr. tom. xvii. p. 4. r »(>. — Mur. 

Leo III. containing his creed, several small collections The Greek writers omitted by Moshcim are the fol- 
of canons, and a number of books in defence of image- lowing : — 

worship. — Mur. Nieephorus, Chartophylax, who flourished perhaps 

‘2 Theodorus Studites was born at Constantinople a.d. 801 and wrote two Epistles to Theodosius, a monk 
a.d. 7. r )9, became a monk in 781, and abbot in 794, and of Corinth, containing solutions of several diflieult 
four years after head of the monastery of Studium in questions in ethics; extant, Gr. and Lat. in tho Jus 
Constantinople, whence his surname Studites. He was Gr. et /Ionian, lib. v. p. 341, and Lat. iu the Biblioth. 
zealous even to madness in favour of image-worship; Patr. tom. xii. 

and for thirty years was tho instigator of rebellions, ami Josephus, archbishop of Thessalonica, brother of 
the dauntless leader of them (when out of prison) Theodorus Studites and also a zealot for image-worship, 
against the government which was opposed to image- He was deposed a.d. 809, exiled, and died after a.d. 816. 
worship. He died a.d. 826 aged 67. Besides a few Gretzer (De Cruce, torn. ii. p. 1200) has published, Gr. 
tracts on monkery and monkish saints, he has left us and Lat. an Oration of his on the Exaltation of the 
131 catechetical Discourses, and a vast number of in- Holy Cross ; and Baronius ( Annalcs , ad arm. 808, sec. 
flannnatory letters in defence of image-worship, most 22) has given us an Epistle of his in Latin, 
of which or at least parts of them Baronius has inserted Ignatius, a grammarian and deacon at Constantino- 
in his Annals. lie was a man of some learning and pie and then metropolitan of Nice. He flourished a.d. 
talent, but wasted all his strength on the controversy 810 and was alive a.d. 828. His life of tho patriarch 
respecting images. — Mur. Tarasius is extant. Lat. in Surius and in Bolland on 

3 Theodorus Graptus was a monk of Palestine, went Feb. 2. r >th. Ilis life of the patriarch Nieephorus was 
to Constantinople a d. 818, to plead the cause of image- published, Gr. and Lat. by Henscheuius and Papebroeh, 
worship ; was banished four times for his abuse of cm- on March 12th. 

perors and others and his seditious movements in favour Naucratius, a monk of Constantinople, very active in 
of images; and at last died in exile about a.d. 840. favour of image-worship for which he was often ini- 
He has left us a Dispute, an Epistle, and Creed, all in prisoned. lie flourished from a.d. 813 till after a.d. 
defence of images. — Mur. # 820. Several letters addressed to him are given us by 

4 Methodius Confessor was well born at Syracuse in Baronius; and a very long one containing an account 
Sicily, went to Constantinople, and there became a of the sufferings of the image-worshippers is inserted, 
ir.onk. About a.d. 820 the patriarch sent him as his Latin, in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xiv. p. 903. Cave 
envoy to Rome. Here he was guilty o'^adultery and ( Hist. Lit. tom. ii.) gives a specimen of the Greek, but 
did penance. Returning to Constantinople he became did not deem it worth publishing entire. 

very zealous in defence of image-worship, was banished Theoplianes, the brother of Theodorus Gtiptus (see 
and imprisoned and whipped. But in 842 he was made note 3, on this page), and of the same character, conduct, 
patriarch of Constantinople. lie died a.d. 847, and and fortune. Yet he became metropolitan of Nice about 
has left us five orations in praise of monkery, and a a.d. 845. We have a Hymn consisting of nine odes in 
collection of Canones Poenitentiales. Some of his ora- memory of his brother; edited by Combefls, Gr. and 
tions have passed for works of Methodius Patarensis Lat in his Orig. Constantinop. p. 224. 
who flourished a.d. 290. — Mur. Michael Syncellus, leader of the choir at Const&nti- 

ft Bayle, DiWicmwtfm?, tome i. p. 35, Ac. art. Abncaras. nople, a zealot for linage-worship, in which causo he 
[The word Abucara signifies bishop qf Caria. He fol- suffered much. He flourished about a.d. 830, and 
lowed the party of Photius, but afterwards renounced it wrote an Encomium on 8L Dionysius Areop. which is 
and Joined that of Ignatius. According to Caveheflou- extant. Gr. and Lat. in tho Opp. Dionys. Areop. tom. 
rished a.d. 867. He has left us about forty Disserta- ii. p. 207 ; also an Encomium on the holy angels and 
tions, doctrinal and polemic, against heretics, Jews, archangels of God, extant, Gr. and Lat. In Combefls, 
and Muhainmedaiis, which wero published, Gr. and Auctar. Nov. torn. i. p. 1525. 

Lat. by Gret er, with the Hodegus of Anastasius, Ingol. GeorgeHamartolus, an Archimandrite, who flourished 
1606, 4to — Mur. about a.d. 842, and wrote a Chronicon from tho crea- 

6 Petrus Siculus (flourished a.d. 392) was a learned tion to a.d. 842, which still exists in MS. From it the 
nobleman whom the emperor Basil I. sent to negociato succeeding chronologists, Cedrenus, Theophanes, Gly- 
an exchange of prisoners in Armenia. There he be- cas, &c. have copied all that is valuable. * 
came acquainted with the sect of the new Manichaeans Ignatius, son of the emperor Michael Curopnlata, 
or Paulicians, the history of whose origin, progress, and castrated and banished by Leo the Armenian, lived a 
d< cline he afterwards composed; published Gr. and monk about thirty years, was made patriarch of Con- 
Lat. Ingol. 1004, 4to. and partially ip Latin, by Baro- stantincplc, a.d. 847, quarrelled with Burda, and was 
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CENTURY IX. 


14. At the head of the Latin writers may 

K be placed Rabanus Maurus, whose 
Bee was that of archbishop of Mentz. 
He was the common preceptor of Germany 
and France, with whom no one in this cen- 
tury can be compared, either for genius or 
extent of learning or the multitude of books 
he composed. Whoever acquaints himself 
with the opinions of Rabanus Maurus, 
learns all that the best of the Latins 
thought and believed for about four cen- 
turies; for his writings were in the hands 
of all the learned. 1 Agobard of Lyons, a 


deposed and banished a.d. 858. In the year 8G7 Pho- 
tius, his competitor, was deposed and Ignatius restored. 
He died in 878 aged 80 years. Two letters and one dis- 
course of his are extant,* Latin, in Ilarduin, Concilia, 
tom. v. p. 791, 872, 937. 

Metrophanes, metropolitan of Smyrna, a.d. 858, 859, 
and a.d. 8G7 — 880. Ho was a strenuous opposor of 
Photius and rose as he fell. He has left us a letter 
giving us tho history of Photius from a.d. 858 to 870, 
which is extant, in Latin, in Haronius, Annates, ad aim. 
870, see. 453, and Gr. and Lat. in Ilarduin, Concilia , 
tom. v. p. 1111. 

Basil the Macedonian, Greek emperor from a.d. 8G7 
— 88G. He wrote exhortations to his son Leo, some 
orations, addresses, .and epistles, still extant, besides 
some things which are lost. 

Michuel Psellus, a philosopher who flourished a.d. 
870, is supposed to have written some of the pieces 
which go under the name of another Michael Psellus 
who lived in the eleventh century ; particularly a pa- 
raphrase on most of the books of Aristotle, a Dialogue 
on the operations of demons, a tract concerning de- 
mons, &c. 

Stylianus, surnamed Maps, metropolitan of Neo- 
Cesarea iu tin? Provincia Luphratensis, who flourished 
about a.d. 870. He was a strong partisan of Ignatius 
in opposition to Photius, for which he suffered a tem- 
porary deprivation of his see. He lias left us two Epis- 
tles Gr. and Lat. in Ilarduin, Concilia , tom. v. p. 1122, 
1130. 

Michael, the monk, Syrccllus to the patriarch, Igna- 
tius, flourished a.d. 878, and wroto an Encomium on 
Ignatius extant, Gr. and Lat. in Ilarduin, Concilia, 
tom. v. p. iubl), and a life of Theodores htudites, from 
whieh Baronius in his Anuales has made various ex- 
tracts. 

George, chartophylax of the groat church at Con- 
stantinople, and archbishop of Nicomedia about a.d. 
880. lie was a warm friend of Photius. Several ora- 
tions and some poems of his in praise of saints are ex- 
tant, Gr. and Lat. in Combefls, Auctar. Kuo. Paris, 
1 G48, tom. i. p. 995. 

Leo the Philosopher, Greek emperor from a.d. 886 to 
a.d. 911. He has left us sixteen sacred orations, some 
Jotters and tracts, I lpo\eipoe vopuKoo si ve Delectus Leg urn 
in lx. Tituli, a huge digest of the laws of the Greek 
empirp, published, Paris, 1647, Gr. and Lat. in 7 vols. 
fol. Novell# Constitutions iii. and Tact tea seu de lie 
Milttari. 

Nicolaus, surnamed Mysticus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople from a.d. 892 to a.d. 903, when he was deposed 
and banished for opposing the divorce of the empress 
and the marriage of another. But in 911 he was re- 
stored and lived till 924. He has left us eight Epistles, 
extant in the Concilia, or in Baronius, Annuls. — 
Mur. 

i See the Acta Sanctor. tom. 1. Fcbr. p. 500; Ilist. 
Utter, de la France , tome v. p, 151. [Also, MabUlon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 1—45. Knba- 
nus, or Hvabanus, surnamed Maurus, was of French 
extract and born of respectable parentage at Mentz, 
a.d. 776. He studied first at Fulda, where ho was 
made deacon in 801. Tho next year ho removed to 
Tours to study under tho famous Aleuin. After one 
or two years lie returned to Fulda, and was made head 
of the school there ut the ago of twenty-five. As an in- 
structor he was so celebrated as to draw young men of 
j talents from a great distance. Among his pupils wero 
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man of character and discernment and net 
destitute of learning, would have deserved 
more commendation, if he had not been a 
defender of the rebellion of the sons of 
Lewis the Meek against their own father. 8 
Ililduin obtained notoriety by his work 
entitled Areopagitica 3 Eginhard, abbot 
of Seligenstadt, the celebrated author of 
the life of Charlemagne and of other works, 
was particularly attentive to the elegance of 


Walafrid Strabo, Scrvatus Lupus, and others, who were 
among the first scholars of their age. In the year 822 
he w r as made abbot of Fulda, in whieh office ho was for 
a time popular ; but at length the monks complained 
that he w'as bo engaged in writing books as to neglect 
his active duties. lie now resigned his abbacy and re- 
tired to a literary life. This was in 842. Five years 
after he was made archbishop of Meat/. ; in which 
office he continued till his death a.d. 857. He wrote 
commentaries on all the canonical books and several of 
the apocryphal ; also, sermons, letters, and tracts. — 
Most of his works us published are comprised in 6 vols. 
fol. Cologne, 1627. — Mur. [ This celebrated writer is 
entitled to a more extended notice than is here given. 
Those w r ho are desirous to obtain further information on 
his life, character, and works, will find the amplest de- 
tails in Biihr, Geschichtc dcr lidmis. Liter, suppl. vol. 
part iii. p. 415—443. For a brief notice of his poetical 
writings see the same vol. p. 105. See also Conringius, 
De Script or ib us, sere. ix. cap. i. p. 104, and Bruckcr, 
Hist. Crit. Vhil. tom. i. p. 612. — It. 

* Colonia, Hist. Litter.de la Villa de Lyon, tome il. p. 
93; Nouveau Dictionnaiie Uistor. Critique, tome i. p, 
178; Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 567, &e. 
[and Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. ii. Agobard was a 
Frank, called from Spain to be coadjutor of Leidrad, 
archbishop of Lyons a.i>. 813, whom he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. lie was a man of an ardent, independent mind, 
of great learning and inflexibility. He attacked the 
superstitions of the age, so far as he discovered them, 
with boldness ; was very zealous against the Jews, to 
whom the French kings were disposed to grant privi- 
leges; and taking sides with Lothaire and Pepin against 
their father, Lewis the Meek, he went so far that on a 
reconciliation between those sovereigns lie was deprived 
of his bishopric. However he was restored and held his 
oliice till his death in 840. He attacked Felix of L'rgel, 
wrote against image-worship, against the trial by or- 
deal, and against the belief that evil spirits can produce 
storms and hail and thunder; and when some pretended 
witches wero arraigned before him he caused them to be 
whipped till they confessed that they deceived the peo- 
ple in order to gain a livelihood. His works were first 
published by Masson, Paris, 1605, 8vo; and much bet- 
ter, together with those of Leidrad his predecessor and 
Amulo his successor, by Baluze, Paris, 1666, 2 vols. 8vo. 
— Mur. [And in Galiandius, Biblio. Vet. Fatr. tom. x iii. 
p. 405, Ac. On his life and writings sec Biihr, 
Geschichte der Botnis. Liter, suppl. vol. par. iii. p. 383, 
&c. ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Vhil. tom. iii. p. 629. — B. 

* Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 607 [and 
Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. Hilduin was made abbot 
of St. Denys about a.d. 814, and of St. Germain near 
Paris in 816; also arch-chaplain of the palace. After 
being in great favour with Lewis the Meek, he joined 
the rebellion of his sons and was deprived of his offices, 
and banished to Corbey in Saxony a.d. 830. But soon 
after ho was restored to his Parisian abbacies. Lewis 
now directed him to write a full history of St. Dionysius, 
the founder of his monastery and the reputed first 
bishop of Paris. This Hilduin executed in bis famous 
Areopagitica . He there makes Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, mentioned Acts xvii. 34, after being bishop of 
Athens, to have travelled to Rome, thence to Arles, and 
at last to Paris where he founded the monastery of St. 
Denys (Dionysius), converted vast numbers, was bishop 
of that region, and at length suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of Domitian. To him also be ascribes all the 
works which go under the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. This is his famous Areopagitica, a mere 
bundle of idle tales once indeed generally believed, but 
now uni verbally re,i« j c ed. — Mur. 
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his style and was not destitute of other ex- 
cellences. 1 Claudius of Turin is in repu- 
tation at this day for his exposition of 
certain books of Scripture, and for his 
Chronology. 8 Freculphus of Lisieux, 
whose Chronicon is still extant compiled 
almost entirely in the very words of the 
ancient writers. 3 Servatus Lupus, whose 

1 Hist. Litter, do la France, tomo iv. p. 550 ; and his 
Life <\f Charlemagne, as published by Schmincke. [See 
above, p. 276, 1 note 2.— Mur. 

2 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccles. de M. 
Du Pin, tome i. p. 284. [Claudius was a native of 
Spain, and educated under Felix of Urgel. In 812 or 
813 ho became a presbyter in the court of Lewis the 
Meek, and commenced writing commentaries, in 821 
Lewis made him bishop of Turiu. He immediately set 
himself against all image-worship, and even removed 
and destroyed the pictures avid images throughout his 
diocese. This excited strong opposition and involved 
him in controversy all his life. Yet he persevered, de- 
nounced image-worship as idolatry, denied that the 
cross Avas to be honoured, disapproved of pilgrimages, 
questioned the supremacy of the pope, &c. Hence 
some have considered him as a great reformer, and as 
the founder of the sect of the Waldonses. lie certainly 
opposed some of the superstitions of the age; and pro- 
bably contributed to preserve more independence of the 
pope and greater purity of doctrine and worship in the 
Alpine countries, than in most other parts of Europe. 
The catholics have never been partial to him. Indeed 
they tax him with great errors. Yet ho was never 
arraigned as a heretic, nor removed from Ids bishopric 
till his death about a.d. 831). llis commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians is in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. 
xlv. p. 134. His other commentaries, though not in- 
ferior perhaps to thoso of llabanus, still lie in MS. 
Probably they are unfavourable to popery, for it ap- 
pears that he maintained the original parity of bishops 
and presbyters, lie wrote on Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, on the Gospel of Matthew, on the Epistles of Paul, 
a short Scripture Chronology, and tracts on the wor- 
ship of images and saints which are lost except large 
fragments quoted by his antagonists. See Cave, Hist. 
I .iter. ; Floury, Hist. Eccles. livr. xlvii. chap xx. xxl. 
Schrocekh, Kirchengeseh. vol. xxiii. p. 281, 407, Ac. 
and Milner's Church Hist. cent. ix. chap. iii. — Mur. 
[See Simon, Ilist. Crit. des principaux comment, da 
Noo. lest. p. 353. The Prtefationrs of Claud, to his 
exposition of Leviticus and of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and his Dicta in L<ctionem on Matthew’s Gospel 
are given by Mahillon, Vet. Anal. torn. i. p. 40. At- 
tention has been recently directed to his unpublished 
works; see Rudelbach, Cluudii Taur. Epi ?. ineditorum 
operum spedmina, with a preliminary dissertation on 
his doctrines and works, Copen. 1824, 8vo. His Pro- 
logue to liis commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles has 
been lately published by Cardinal Mai in his Scriptorum 
Vet. nooa collcctio , tom. vii. p. 274. Respecting this 
remarkable man, whoso character has been viewed 
under opposing aspects by Romanists and Protestants, 
Bahr, Oes. dor Jioinis. Lit. Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 372, 
refers to Oudin’s, Comment, de Script. Led. tom. ii. p. 
27, Ac. Nicol. Anton. ltiblio. Vet. llisp. tom. vl. p. 5; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della letter at. Ital. vol. iii. p. 205, 
&c. ; and somo other authorities. — It. 

3 Freculphus was a Benedictine monk of Fulda, and 
was made bishop before a.d. 824. Lewis the Meek 
sent him as an envoy to the pope a.d. 829. He was 
present in various councils a.d. 829, 835, 837, 846, and 
849, and died about a.d. 850. His Chronicon is in 
twelve books; the first seven extend from the creation 
to the Christian era, the other five reach to a.d. 606. 
The work was published, Cologne, 1539, fol. Heidelb. 
1597, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xiv. p. 1061. 
— Mur. [See also Bahr, Gesehichle dvr Hbm. Lit. 
Suppl. vol. part iii. p- 181- Freculphus was not a mere 
Chronicler and compiler ; he had also a high character 
for learning. Trithemius describes him as “vlr in 
tlivlnis scripturis studiosissimus et vakle peritus, atquo 
In docenda plebe satis idoneus, non minus conversatione 
quatn ’scicntia insignia.” Of the first or scriptural 
portion of his Chronicon , Sigbcrtus Qemblacensis in 


Epistles and tracts are still extant, ranks 
among the most agreeable writers of those 
times ; nor was he so much lacking in acute- 
ness of mind as in elegance and extent of 
learning. 4 Drepanius Florus, called also 
Florus Magister, has left us Poems, Exposi- 
tions of some books of Scripture, and a few 
other writings. 5 Christian Drutlimar ex- 
pounded the Gospel of St. Matthew. 6 

his De Script. Eccles. cap. xc. says: — “ Difflcultatem 
etiam intercurrentiuin qu istionum enodaro non ne- 
glexit et interponendo divinaj historic seculares liis- 
torias, con tern poralitatcs regnorum sibi coaptuns, con- 
summavit hoc opus in septem libris.’’— B. 

4 Hist. Litter de la France, tome v. p. 255. [Lupus 
surnamed Servatus was a French Benedictine monk of 
Ferrara. From about a.d. 828 ho spent eight years at 
Fulda under llabanus; then some time at SeligensUult 
with Eginliard. He next went to court, and in 842 
was made abbot of Ferrara. He was in several coun- 
cils and once envoy to Rome. His death was after 
a.d. SOI. Ho wrote Liber de Tribus < Incest ionibux, 
free-will, predestination, and the superabundance of 
Christ’s merits ; also a Collcctaneum on the same sub- 
jects, the life of St. Wigbert, the life of St. Moximin 
of Treves, and one hundred and thirty Epistles; all 
well edited by Balu/.e, Paris, 1C64, 8vo, and then in the 
Biblioth. Patr. tom. xiv. p. L— Mosheim’s account of 
his stylo seems not very consistent. Lupus wrote in 
an easy, flowing style, tolerably chaste for that age, but 
not very vigorous nor very brilliant, yet on the whole 
agreeable. — Mur. [His works appeared in an improved 
edition at Antwerp, 1710, 8vo. l>u Pin in his Bib/io. 
des Auteurs Eccles. tomo vii. p. 175, gives a still more 
favourable view of his learning and his style of compo- 
sition. “ En cotisidcrunt Loup conunc doctcur ecclo- 
siast.iquc, jo puis dire que non seuloment ii 6toit tics 
ver«6 dans les belles lcttrcs et dans lea sciences profanes, 
mais a us si dans la doctrine et dans la discipline de 
1’egliaC, et dans les 6e/its des peres lutins ; et qu’il 
n’ecrivoit pas seuleinent uvec purcto, avec dgrement et 
avee polites.se, mais aussi avee beaucoup do solidity 
d’esprit et de justesse." BUltr, a still more competent 
critic of Latin style, describes this opinion of J)u Pin 
as “ein gercehtes und nieht wohl zu bestreitendcs 
Urthcil;” and he afterwards speaks in very decided 
terms of the eloquence and purity of Lupus’s epistolary 
style : — “ welehcr die lateinischo sprachc mit ebon so 
grosser Letehtigkeit als selb^t Zierlichkeit zu bchandeln 
verstand.” Gesehichle der llomis. Lit. Suppl. vol. 
part, iii p. 457 and 439. — It. 

0 Colonia, Ilist. Litter, de Lyon, tome ii. p. 135; 
Hist. Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 213, Ac. [Florus 
was a deacon in the church at Lyons, and flourished 
about a.d. 837, yet he was a writer as late as a.d. 852. 
His commentaries on all the epistles of Paul are printed 
as the work of Bede. They arc a compilation from 
Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, and about nine other fathers, 
lie also wrote on the canon of the mass, on using 
compulsion with the .Jews, on the election and duties 
of a bishop, a commentary on the Psalms, threo 
books on predestination against John Scotus, nine 
poetic paraphrases of some psalms, Ilymns, and Epis- 
tles. and five other poems. Somo of these are pub- 
lished, in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. viii. and xv. Ma- 
billon, Analect. tom. iv.; D’Achcry, Spicilcg. tom. xib; 
Mauguin, l indicite Gratae, Ac. tom. 1. Ac. The rest 
were never printed. — Mur. [See a full account of his 
life and an analysis of his various works in Bilhr, 
Gesch. der Horn. Lit . Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 447, Ac. 
— It. 

6 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 84. [Druth- 
mar was a French Benedictine monk of Corbey and 
flourished about a.d. 840. His commentary on Mat- 
thew is so opposed to the doctrine of transubstantiation 
that the friends of that doctrine have laboured hard to 
prove the work corrupted by the Lutherans, but in 
vain, for it was first published before Luther began to 
assail popery in the year 1514, by Edm. Alberti u. It 
is now in the Biblioth. Fatrum, tom. xv. p. 86. 8co 
Cave, Ilist. Liter, tom. ii.— Mur. [I cannot find an 
edition of JDnUhmar’s Commentary, by E. Albertin, 
though it is also quoted in Davidson’s Sacred Hermen. 
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Godeschalcus, a monk of Orbais, is ren- by order of Charles the Bald, occasioned 
dered immortal by the controversies re- likewise much debate among the learned . 3 
specting divine grace and predestination to II ay mo of Halberstadt wrote books of 
which he gave rise . 1 Paschasius Radbert, various sorts, which are specimens rather 
a man of fame in the controversies respecting of industry than of genius and learning . 4 
the Lord’s supper, has left us beside other Walafrid Strabo deserved well of the 
works a book on that subject, which af~ church in that age by his Poems, his Lives 
forded matter for a long debate in that age . 2 of Saints, and his Exposition of difficult 
Bertram or Ratramn, a monk of Corbey, passages of Scripture . 5 Ilinemar of Rkeims 
was the principal antagonist of Radbert. deserves a very honourable place among 
llis tract on the Lord’s supper, drawn up the Latin writers of this century For his 
writings on various subjects show that his 

p. 168. The edition of 1514 was at Strasburg by was ^he ordinary class, but 

Jacobus Wimpiieiingus. See also BUhr, ubi supra , p. elevated, independent, and zealous for 

1 See below, chap. HI. sec. 2*2, 23, of this century, 

Godoschalcus or Gottcschalcns was of Saxon origin, n Concerning both Radbert and Ratramn see the 
and educated In the monastery of Fulda. When ar- Hist. Litter, de la France , toino y. p. 2S7 and 332. 
rived at manhood he wished i.o longer to lead a mo- [Bertram or Ratramn was a French monk of old Cor- 
nastic life; Hit was compelled to It on the ground that bey, and afterwards abbot of Orbais. lle'tiourislied as 
his father had devoted lifm to such a life in his child- early aq 840, and was still alive in 870. He was a de- 
hood, and that no human power could vacate the vout, modest, and learned man, and wrote De Partu 
transaction. He now removed to Orbais, was ordained Virginis , proving that the 8aviour was born in tlie 
a presbyter, and was so distinguished as a scholar that ordinary manner, which Radbert answered, maintain- 
ho was surnamed Fulgentlus. Upon some disaffection ing the perpetual virginity of Mary, De Prcedestina- 
between him and the bishop of the diocese, ho travelled tione , in vindication of the sentiments of Godeschalcus, 
to Italy and thence to Dalmatia and l’annonia. Au- contra Grcccontrn Errores , De Cotpore et Sung. Do- 
gustine was his favourite author, and lie now began to mini , in opposition to Radbert, and De Anima Liber. 
advance the opinions of Augustine respecting divine —Mur. [The Benedictines in their Ilist. Litter, de la 
grace and a twofold predestination. Many favoured France (tome v. p. 333), quoted by Mosheun, have 
those views, but more were opposed to them. The shown that he was not abbot of Orbais, as here stated 
synod of Mentz a.d. 847 condemned Ills sentiments; by Dr. Murdoch. For an account of ltatramn, of his 
and the president, Rabanus Maurus, sent him to Ilhic- works, several being omitted by Dr. Murdoch, and of 
mar, archbishop of Rheims, to whose diocese lie be- the controversy respecting his work against transub- 
longed. The next year he was arraigned beforo the stantiation, I may refer once more to that valuable 
synod of Chiersey, condemned, degraded, and shut up storehouse of information on the mediasval as on the 
bv Hlncmar in the monastery of Hauteville ; and after earlier Christian and classical Latin writers, Biihr’s 
twenty-one years’ confinement died in prison. Ho work so frequently quoted, with the authorities re- 

persevered to the last in liis opinions and was denied ferred to in the notes. See Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 471, 

Christian burial, lie wrote two statements of his Ac.— R. 

faith, a longer and a shorter, both of which arc extant. . _ . , 

In one of them lie offered to be cast into boiling water 4 the works commonly ascribed to Ilaymo, a Con- 

or oil, and to stake the truth of his doctrine on the Mderable part are not his, but the productions of Re- 
issue. He also wrote a letter or two and a tract on 1 T! , *’ U1 ? ot Auxerre. See Oudtn, Comment, descriptor. 
predestination; but they are lost. Seo Cave’s Hist, f-cclestast. tom. ii. p. 330; Hist. Litter, de la Franc*, 
Liter. Mauguin, Vindicids Prccdesiinationis et Gratae, v * p ,\ }}. ’ t ? rn , e v ’; 10(> ? Le Hecueil des 

tom. il. p. 45, Ac.; Ccllot, Hist. Gotteschatci Prcedesti- Hiss, sur l Hist, de la trance, tom. i. p. 278. [Hayino 
natiani; Scliroeckh, Kirchcngesch. vol. xxiv. p. 5, Ac. or Aymo was a disciple ot Alcuin, an intimate friend 
Milner, Church Iiist. cent. ix. chap. iv. — Mur. (See and follow student of Rabanus Maurus, a monk of Ful- 
also U8sher*s tract, Gotteschalci et Predest. Conlrov. ab abbot of Hersteid, a.d. 830, and bishop of Ilalber- 
eo motcc historia, Ac. Dub. 1631, 4to. At the end lie st«(lt, a.d, 811. lie was at the synod of Mentz in 
published for the first time the two Confessions of Got- 848, and (lieu 853. Among the writings ascribed to 
teschalcus, which are reprinted by Mauguin in his him are Commentaries on the Psalms, on Isaiah, on the 
Veter. Auctor. de PrwdesL et Gratia , Ac. torn. i. p. 5. epistles of Paul, on the Apocalypse, all of which are 
Various other authorities ancient and modern, referring mere compilations from the lathers; Histories Eccles. 
to this persecuted monk and ii is controversies, maybe Btevianum sime de Christianorum lierum Memoria, a 
seeninBiihr, ubi supra, p. 480.-/?. mere abridgment ol Ruftnus, some Homilies, De 

Amore Patrice Coelestis , and De Corpore et Sang. Do - 

* Paschasius Radbert was a French monk born about mini Tractatus. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. and 
a.d -788. In the year 844 ho beeamo abbot of Corbey Mabilion, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 685 
in France. Ho was a member of the synod of Chiersey Ac.— Mur. [Also Blihr, ubi supra, p. 408, where the 
which condemned Godeschalcus a.d. 849; and died student will seo the several editions of Haymo’s sepa- 
Apr. 26, a.d. 851. The Protestants regard him as the rate works, as they have not yet been published iu one 
man who introduced the doctrine of transubstantiation collection It. 

Into the Romish church. Berengariua taxed him with ft See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 59. [ Wa- 
this, and even Bellarmin {De Script. Eccles. p. 288) lafrid Strabo (or Strabus i.e. squint-eyed) wj s a Swa- 
says : Hie auctor primus fuit, qui serio et copiose scripsit bian, studied in the monastery of Richenau, then at 
de veritate corporis et sanguinis Domini in Eucharistia. Fulda under Rabanus, became head of the school, and 
But Mabilion ( Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. vl. at last abbot of Richenau a.d. 842. Ilis death is placed 
praof. p. ix. &c.) endeavours to confute this charge, in the year 849. lie was learned and a pleasing writer. 
He wrote expositions of Matthew, of the book of yet bathed in monkish superstition. He wrote De 
Lamentations, of the 44th Psahn, he Sacramento Cor- Officiis divinis , sice de Exordiis et Increments lierum 
poris et Sanguinis D.N. Jem, ad Pacidum IAber;— De 'Ecclesiast ica rum, Lives of several saints, various 
Corpore et Sang. Domini, ad Frudegardum Epistola ; poems, a Tract on the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the life of St. Adelhard, the passion of 8S. Kufinus the Glossa Ordinaria Interlinearis in S. Scripturom, 
and Valerius, all which were published by Sirmond, which is extracted chiefly from the writings of Raba- 
Porls, 1618, fol. He also wrote the life of St. Wala, nus Maurus.— -Mur. [and first published at Rome in 
and De Partu Virginis . See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. 1472, in 7 vols. folio; seven other editions have since 
and Mabilion, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened . tom. vi. p. appeared, the latest being at Antwerp in 1634, 6 vols. 
126—142. — Mur. [There is a full account of this folio. Ample notices of tills writer and his works may 
writer, with a critical estimate of his works, several of be seen in B&hr, ubi supra , as a poet at p. 100, as a 
which are omitted in the preceding list of them, In historical writer at p. 217, and as a theologian, at page 
Ruhr, ubi supra , p. 462.—/?. 398.-/?. 
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truth. But at the same time he was arro- 
gant and of a restless temper. His works 
throw much light on both the civil and the 
ecclesiastical history of that age . 1 John 
Erigena Scotus, the friend and companion 
of the emperor Charles the Bald, combined 
the study of philosophy with that of theo- 
logy, and acquired great reputation and 
fame by the acuteness of his mind, and by 
his translations from Greek into Latin, as 
well as by his original compositions . 2 

1 Hist. Litter. de la France , tome v. p. 544. [Ilinc- 
mar was a Frenchman of noble birth, educated uuder 
liliduin in the monastery of St. Denys near Paris, lie 
was distinguished as a scholar and a theologian, and in 
great favour at court. In the year 830 he had leave to 
accompany liilduin in his banishment to Saxony. In 
the year 815 he was mado archbishop of Rlieiins, in 
which ollico he continued till his death a.d. 882. Pos- 
sessing talents of the first order and great activity and 
perseverance, his intiuence at court, and in all the ec- 
clesiastical transactions of that part of the country, was 
immense. Against Augustinianism and in favour of 
the liberties of the Gallican church, he was equally 
strenuous. Yet he was not free from superstition, as 
appears from his justitication of a trial by ordeal 
( Onera, tom. ii. p. G76) and his belief in purgatory and 
visions. (/ hid. p. 805.) Most of his writings are still 
extant edited by Sirmond, Paris, 1G45, 2 vols. fol. See 
Cave, Hi t. Liter, tom. ii. Sehrocckh, Kirchcngesch. 
vol. xxiv. p. 20, &c. — Mur. [Ample notices of llinc- 
niar’s life and works, and a critical cstimato of his 
character and acquirements, may bo seen in B&hr, ubi 
supra , p. 507 — 523. Among many other authorities, 
he refers to these more recent ones; \V. F. Gess, 
Merit wiird. von Leben u. Scriften I line mars, Gbtt. 
1800; Guizot, Fours d'Histuiro Mode me, tome ili. p. 
80, & c. Brussels Ed. — II. 

2 See Conringius, Antiquit. Acadcm. p. 300; Hist. 
Litter- de la France, tome v. pag. 416, &c. and others. 
[John Scotus Erigena was a native either of Scotland 
or Ireland, and a very profound scholar. Ho passed 
most of his life in France, and at the court of Charles 
the Bald. About the year 850 he wroto his tract De 
Pradestinalione Dei contra Gotteschalcum. Being 
well acquainted with Greek, he acquired the subtlety of 
an Aristotelian and the propensity to mysticism of a 
Platonist. His great work he entitled Ilcpt ipvatKon/ 
pep« 7 p.aT 09 , De Divisionc. Natures seu de Rerum Natu- 
ris , ed. Oxon. 1081, fol. Ilo translated the works of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius tho Areopagite, and the Scholia of 
St. Maximus on difficult passages of Gregory Naz. and 
composed a tract on tho Lord's Supper, which is lost, 
hut in which ho is said to have denied tho doctrine of 
transubstantiatiou. Several writers confound him with 
John, a Saxon monk, whom King Alfred invited over 
from Franco to England to teach in his school at Ox- 
ford, and who was murdered by the envious monks. 
But Mabillon ( Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned, tom. vi. p. 
114, Sec.) shows that he was a different person, and 
that there is no evidence of his going to England in the 
days of Alfred. He was alive a.d. 872. — Mur. [There 
can be no doubt that Scotus was an Irishman, especially 
from his name Erigena. Tho English reader will see 
an account of him in Kippis’s Biographia Britannica, 
vol. v. p. 597, &c.; in Lanigan’s Eccles. Hist, of Ireland , 
vol. iii. p. 288, &c. ; Turner's Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. iii. page 416, &c.; and in Moore’s Hist, of 
Ireland, vol. i. page 301, &c. He will also sec some 
striking remarks on Erigena’s learning and his influ- 
sneo on the literature and philosophy of the West, 
In Hampden’s Bainpton Lectures, On the Scholastic 
Philosophy , p. 35, and note i. p. 415. This most com- 
petent judge has not Hesitated to speak of Erigena in the 
following terms: — “ He is one of the most remarkable 
persons in tne nistory of the middle age. He w as quite 
the meteor oi the y£h century ; as no one of his con- 
temporaries appears to have approached him in the 
depth of his learning or the acuteness oi his philoso- 
phy. His great learning, particularly his knowledge 
of languages, the Greek, the Hebrew, and the Arabic, 
appears to have been acquired by travels. Ireland was 
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in high repute, in his time, for its learned men. Bui 
he was not satisfied to learn there only, but visited 
every place, and made inquiries of every one where in- 
formation might be obtained respecting works of phi- 
losophy.” With regard to the work of Erigena on the 
Lord’s Supper supposed to bo lost, some critics con- 
ceive that it is the same work which is extant under 
tho name of Bertram or Ratramn of Corbey ; but the 
evidence against this supposition seems to preponderate. 

I find it stated that a MS. has lately been found in tho 
Vatican, containing a commentary of Erigena upon 
tho Monorchia Coefestis of Dionysius, which lie had pre- 
viously translated from the Greek, containing sentiments 
opposed to transubstantiation, and which has recently 
led a German Romanist critic to ascribe the Protestant 
view of tho Eucharist to him as its first proposer, and 
not, as tho divines of the papal church usually teach, to 
Berengarius. Though his work he lost w e can now bo 
under no doubt as to his real sentiments on .this vital 
point. Biihr has treated, w'ith his usual research and 
critical skill, tho life and writings of this remarkable 
man, and given us by far the best account which is ex- 
tant. Ho refers to the following recent works on Eri- 
gena: P. Hjort, J. Scotus Erigena oder eon d. Urspr tinge 
einer Christ. Phil. &c. Copen. 1823; H. Schmid, Mys- 
ticismus des Mittelalters , &c. Jena, 1824 ; F. A. Stau- 
denmaier, J. Scotus Erigena und die IVtssenschaft 
seiner Zeit. Frankf. 1834; Guizot, Fours d'Histoirc 
Mod. tomo Hi. p. 11G, &c. le^on. 29 ; with two disserta- 
tions, ono by C. F. Hock in tho Bonn Zeitschrift for 
1835, and tho other by FrommUllcrin Steudel’s Tubing. 
'Zeitschrift for 1830. — It. 

3 There werotwo eminent men in this century of the 
name of Remigius. The ono bishop of Lyons and 
active from a.d. 850 to a.d. 875, in several councils in 
behalf of Augustinianism and Godescholcus. lie w rote 
l)e. tribus Episcoporum Epistolis (in defence cf Augus- 
tinianism), Libcllus de tenenda Script ur<e veritate ct 
Sand. Palrum authoritate sectarian and Absolutio 
questionis de pcnerali per Adamutn damnatione , et spe- 
cials per Chnsturn ex eadem ereptione electorum. These 
tracts arc in tho Biilioth. Patrurn, tom. xv. : and in 
Mauguin, Cullectio Scriptor. de Pruidestinationc , &c. 
tom. i. Tho other Remigius was a Benedictine monk 
of St. Germain in Auxcrre, and hence called Autisslo- 
dorensis. In the year 882 or subsequently ho was 
called to Rhelms to take charge of the bishops school, 
lie died about a.d. 900. His works are Commentaries 
on all the Psalms of David, on tho last eleven minor 
prophets, on the Epistles of St. Paul (sometimes 
ascribed, though falsely, to Ilaymo of Halberstadt), and 
an exposition of the mass. All these are compilations 
from the fathers. — Mur. [Of Remigius of Lyons see 
B&hr, ubi supra , p. 503, and of Remigius of Auxerre 
and his various works see p. 526, &c. — R. 

4 Bertharius was of noble French origin, and first 
a monk and then abbot of Monte Cas9ino in Italy from 
a.d. 856 till bis death in the year 884. The Saracens 
frequently plundered that monastery and at last slew 
Bertharius at the altar. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 472, &c. He wrote several 
discourses, poems, and lives or eulogies of saints, most 
of which remain unpublished in tho archives of his 
monastery. — Mur. [JIo was also a “ philosophus et 
mcdicus insignia,” as we are told by Trithemius. See 
Bahr, ubi supra, p. 240, for a notice of his poetical, and 
p. 525, of his other works. — R. 

6 Ado, a French monk, born about a.d. 800, made 
archbishop of Vienne a.d. 8G0, and died a.d. 87 0. lio 
was much esteemed and active in several councils in 
favour of Augustinianism. Ho wrote a Martyrology 
before he w as a bishop, and afterwards a brief chrono- 
logy from the creation to about a.d. 870 ; also the lives 
of some saints. See Mabillon, ubi supra, tom. vi. p. 
278 — 290. — Mur. 

6 Aimoin, a Benedictine monk of St. Germain near 
Paris, near tho close of this century. He wrote the 
history of the miracles and of the removal of the relics 
of St Germain and St. George, extant in Mabillon, 
ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 06, &c. ; and tom. vi. p. 45, &e. 
This Aimoin must not be confounded with Aimoin the 
Bcnediciine monk of Fleury in the llth century, the 
author of the Historia de Rebut yestis Francorum. See 
Labb6, De Script. Eccles. ad Bellarminum, p. 305, &c. — 
Mur . Y 
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Heric , 1 Regino of Pram,* and others are 
here passed over, as a sufficient knowledge 
of them may easily be obtained from com- 
mon writers . 8 


I Herricusi or Erricus, born nt Hcry a village near 
Auxerre, and a Benedictine monk at Auxerre near the 
close of this century. He wrote six books of poetry on 
the life of St. Germain, and two books of prose respect- 
ing his miracles, besides numerous Homilies some of 
which arc now inserted in the Uomiliarium of Paul 
Oiaconus. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. — Mur. [See 
also Ihihr, ubi supra , p. 111 . — II. 

* Kegino was a German, a monk of Prum in the dio- 
cese of Treves, chosen abbot there A.r>. 892, opposed 
and induced to resign a.d. 899. He died a.d. 908. 
Ills Chronicon from the Christian era to the year 907, 
and continued by another hand to a.d. 972, relates 
chiefly to the affairs of tho Franks and Teutones. It 
is printed among the Scriptores rerum German, ed. of 
Pistorius, tom. i. His two books De Discipl. Eccles. et 
Helm Christ, (a collection from councils and the fathers 
relating to ecclesiastical law) arc best edited by Baluze, 
Paris, 1071, 8vo. — Mur. [Of Kegino as a chronicler see 
Biihr, ubi supra, p. 184, and as a theologian, ibid, page 
535, Ac. Trie latest and best edition of his De Disci p. 
Eccles • & c« is that by F. G. A. Wassersclileben, Leip. 
1840, 8vo„. — II. 

3 The Latin writers omitted by Moslieim arc the fol- 
lowing r — 

Benedictus Anianensis, born in Lower Languedoc j 
a.d. 751, educated at court, and for some years em- j 
ployed in civil life. In tho year 774 he retired to a 
monastery', and six years after to avoid being made 
abbot, withdrew' to a cell near the river Anhuio, where 
monks gathered around him, and he became abbot of 
that and a dozen other monasteries propagated from it. 
Ho died a.d. 814. See his life written by Ardo, his 
disciple, in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 
v. p. 183—215. He wrote Codex Jicgutarum Monasti- 
car. (a collection of the rules of most orders of monks 
previous to his time), edited by Ilolstenius, 1661, and 
Paris, 16C4, 4to, Concordia /tegular urn, a collection of 
exhortations to monks, Modus diversurnm Pamiten - 
tiarum , and some epistles/ [Seo page 297, abovo. — It. 

Ludger, a monk of Utrecht w ho spent some tima in 
England, and travelled in Italy, became abbot of War- 
den and bishop of Mimeguen, a.d. 602, and died a.d. 
809. See his life written by Altfrid, the second bishop 
after him, in Mabillon, ubi supra, tom. v. p. 14—33. 
Ho wrote the life of St. Gregory, bishop of Utrecht, 
and some letters still extant. 

Smaragdus, abbot of St. Michael in the diocese of Ver- 
dun, flourished about a.d, 810, and wrote commentaries 
on the Lessons from tho Gospels and Epistles, Diade- 
rna Monuchorum a commentary on the Kule of St. 
Benedict, Via liegia a letter for Charlemagne to the 
pope. Acts of a conference at Koine a.d. 810, and a 
grammatical commentary on Donatus never pub- 
lished. 

Amalarius, a deacon and perhaps rural bishop of 
Metz. lie flourished from a.d. 812 to a.d. 83G, and 
wrote De Divinit sice Ecclesiasticis Officiis , and Dc 
Ordine Antiphonarurn (both in tho Biblioth . Patrum , 
tom. xiv); also some epistles, Eeloga in Canonem 
Misste, and Ilegula seu Institutio Canon icorum. 

Hatto, abbot of Kichenau and bishop of Basil, a.d. 
811 — 836. He wrote some capitula for his diocese, and 
an account of the visions of Wettin, Iiildegard, and 
other monkish saints. 

Hettlus or Hetto, archbishop of Troves a.d. 814, &c. 
has left us two epistles. 

Frotharius, abbot of St. A per and bishop of Toul, 
a.d. 817 — 837. He wrote Epistolaruv i Liber, addressed 
to various bishops, published by Du Chesne among the 
Script, rer. Francic. tom. ii. p. 719. 

Ebbo or Ebo, a German, educated at the imperial 
court, employed some time in civil affairs, then abbot 
of St. Kemigius, and a.d. 816 archbishop of Kheims. 
In 822 he went to Rome, and obtained a commission 
to convert the northern nations; in consequenco of 
which he made two journeys to Denmark. In the year 
833 he joined the revolt of Lothaire against his father 
Lewis, for which he lost his bishopric and was kept in 
custody at Fulda and other places. In 810 he was re- 
stored to his see, but lost it the next year. In 841 lie 
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was made bishop of Hildesheim, and died a.d. 851. Of 
this restless prelate we havo nothing remaining but hia 
Apologelicumpr^cntcd to the council of Hildesheim, 
and published in the Concilia. 

Ilalitgarius, bishop of Cambray and Arras a.d. 816. 
He accompanied Ebbo in one of his excursions to Den- 
mark. In 828 the emperor Lewis sent him as envoy to 
Constantinople. He returned the next year with 
abundance of relics, and died in 831. He wrote De 
Vitiis et Virtutibus, llemediis Peccatorvm , et Ordine et 
Judieiis Pcemt entice, published by Canisius, and in the 
Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xiv. p. 906. 

Paschal II. pope a.d. 817— 824, has left us three Epis- 
tles, which are in the Concilia. 

Sedulius, a Scot who flourished about a.d. 818, and 
compiled from the fathers a Collectancum seu Explana- 
tio in Epistolas S. Pauli, extant in tho Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. vi. p. 494. He is to be distinguished from 
Sedulius the poet. See Labbe, De Scriptor. Ecclesi. 
apud Bcllarminum, de Scriptor. Eccles. p. 149 — 152 
[Cardinal Mai, in his Script. Vet. nova Collectio, tom. 
ix. p. 159 — 181, has given this writer’s Ex posit ioius in 
argumenta emngeliorum Matth. Marc, et Lacee. Lani- 
gan, in his Eccles. Hist, of Ireland, vol. ill. page 255, 
claims him as an Irishman and abbot of Kildare from 
82 J to his death in 829.— It. 

Dungal, a monk of St. Denys near Paris a.d. 821, 
He wrote a confutation of Claudius of Turin in vindi- 
cation of image-worship, which is in the Biblioth. Pa - 
tram, tom. xiv. p. 196, and a letter to Charlemagne, De 
Eclipsi Solan. [That Dungal was an Irishman is ad- 
mitted by the Benedictine authors of the Hist. Litter, 
de la Prance, tome iv. sub mcc. See a brief notice of 
him in Lanigan's Eccles. Ilist. <{f Ireland, vol. iii. p. 
256, and of his works in Biihr, id i supra , p. <172. — 21. 

Jonas, bishop of Orleans, a.d. 821—843. He was 
much employed on councils, and wrote against Clau- 
dius of Turin an Apologeticum for retaining images 
but without worshipping them ; also De Imtitutionc 
I.aicorum, and De Institutions liegia , extant in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum , tom. xiv. p. 166. 

Kugenius II. pope a.d. 824—827, has left us two 
Epistles and nine Dccreta, extant in the Concilia. 

Gregory IV. pope a.d, 828—844. Three of his Epis- 
tles are in the Concilia, and another concerning tho 
monastery of Fleury in Baluze, Miscell. tom. ii. p. 145. 

Ansegisus, abbot of various monasteries in France 
from a.d. 807 till his death in 833. He collected tho 
Capitularia Carols Magni de liebus preesertim Ecclesi- 
astics , best edited by Baluze, Paris, 1677, 2 tom. fob 
Hia life written by a contemporary is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 593, Ac. 

Ardo, called Smaragdus, abbot of Anione and author 
of the life of his predecessor Benedictus Anianensis, 
which is in Mabillon, ubi supra, tom. v. p. 183, Ac. 
Several other w orks have been attributed to him, but 
some ascribe them to another of the same name. 

Theganus, a learned French gentleman and suffragan 
to the archbishop of Treves. He flourished about a.d. 
837, and wrote Annates de gestis Ludovici Imp . abann . 
813 usque ad aim. 837, extant among tho Script, lie- 
rum Francicar. ed. Du Chesne, tom. ii. 

Amulo, Amulus, or Amulorius, archbishop of Lyons 
a.d. 841 — 852, or longer. Ho wrote Ejristola ad Theo- 
baldum, exploding certain relics and the venders of 
them, Ad Godeschalcurn Epistola disapproving his opi- 
nions, and threo tracts on free-will, predestination, 
and grace ; all which were published by Baluze, sub- 
joined to the works of Agobard, and in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, tom. xiv. p. 329. 

Nithardus, grandson of Charlemagne, first a courtier 
and soldier and then a monk. He flourished a.d. 843, 
and died in 853. He has left us De Iiissidio filiorum 
Ludovici Pii from a.d. 814—843, published by Pithoeus, 
and by Duchesne, Script. Iter. Francic. tom, ii. pag. 
259. 

Sergius II. pope a.d. 844—847 has left one Epistle, 
extant in the Concilia. 

Prudena or Prudentius, a Spaniard, but bishop of 
Troyes in France. He flourished a.d. 846 and died in 
861. He wrote several tracts on predestination, &c. 
against John Scotus, Hincmar, Ac. which are extant in 
tho Biblio. Pat. tom. xv. p. 598 ; and also in Mauguin, 
V indicia Gratia, ton), ii. 

I’ardulus, bishop of Laon a.d. 847—856. Ills Epistle 
to Hincmar of Kheims is printed in tho Opera Hino 
marl , tom. ii. p. 838. 

Eulogiun of Corduba flourished from a.d. 847 to 859, 
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when he was beheaded by the Saracens for his opposi- 
tion to their laws. He wrote Memoriale Sanctorum 
give de Mart yri bus Cordubensibus , Apologeticus pro 
Martyr! bus, Exhortatio ad Martyrium, and several 
Epistles ; all extant inter llerum Hispanic. Script, tom. 
iv. and in the Biblioth. Patrum , tom. xv. p. 242. 

Alvarus, a Spanish Christian of Corduba, the inti- 
mate friend of Eulogius. He wrote the life of Eulo- 
gius, several epistles, and a tract entitled Scintilla: 
Patrum, all of which, except the last, are published 
with the works of Eulogius. 

Leo IV. pope a.d. 847 — 855, has left us two entire 
epistles and fragments of several others, besides a good 
homily addressed to presbyters and deacoua on the pas- 
toral duties, extant in the Concilia. 

Wendelbert, a Benedictine monk of Frtun, who flou- 
rished a. n. 850. He wrote the life and miracles of St. 
Goar (in Mabillon, Acta Sanet. Ord. Bated. tom. ii. p. 
2G9, &c.); also a martyrology in heroic verse pub- 
lished among the works of Bede, torn. i. under the 
title of F.pheme rides Bcdec. 

/Eneas, bishop of Paris, a.d. 854-809. He wrote 
Ad versus O/jccfiuncs Gnccorum, published by D’Achory, 
S t icileg tom. vii. and a short epistle to Hinemar. 

Benedict III. pope a.d. 855—858. Four of his Epis- 
tles are in the Concilia. 

Herard, archbishop of Tours a.d. 855—871, has left 
us 1 40 Capitula addressed to his clergy, and some other 
papers, in the Concilia. 

llincmar, bishop of Lnon, a.d. 850— 871, when lie was 
deposed. This proud and tyrannical prelate quarrelled 
with liis uncle Hinemar archbishop of Itheims, with 
the king, with hi$ clergy, and others ; appealed to 
Borne and obtained support from the pope, but was 
Anally put down. lie died about a.d. 881. There re- 
main ol' him several epistles and documents reflating to 
his contests, extant among the works of Hinemar of 
Itheims, and in the Concilia. 

Angclomus, a Benedictine monk of Luxcuil in Bur- 
gundy who flourished a.d. 850. He wrote Stromata 
or Commentaries on the four books of Kings, and also 
on the Canticles, extant in tho Biblio. Patrum, tom. 
xv. p. 307. 

Nicolaus, pope a.d. 858—807. Ho began tho contro- 
versy with 1‘hotlus, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
opposed King Lothoire’s divorce of his queen. He has 
left us about 100 epistles, a reply to tho interrogatories 
of the Bulgarians in 100 Capitula, besides decrees and 
rescripts on various subjects. His letters were pub- 
lished at Home, 1542, fol. and witli his other works are 
now in the Concilia. 

Isaac, bishop of Langres, a.d. 859—878, or longer. 
He, or Isaac abbot of Poictiers wrote a long epistle Dc 
Canon# Mi sue, published by D’Achery, Spicilcg. tom. 
xiii. He is tho author of a Coltcclio Canonum like the 
Greek Nomo-canon, compiled from the Capitula of the 
French kings and the decisions of councils, which was 
published by Sirmond, and sinco in other Collections 
of Councils. 

Hulderie,Udalric or Ilulric, bishop of Augsburg a.d. 
800 — 900. lie was a distinguished prelate, and wrote a 
long letter to Pope Nicolaus reprobating his rigid en- 
forcement of celibacy upon tho clergy. This famous 
letter, which Pope Gregory VII. condemned as hereti- 
cal a.d. 1079, has been often printed by the Protes- 
tants. 

Hadrian or Adrian, pope a.d. 807—872. Ho conti- 
nued the contest with Photius, and assumed great power 
in France. Twenty-six of hia epistles, besides some 
addresses and papers, are extant in tho Concilia . 

Anastasius Bibliothccarius, an abbot, presbyter, and 
librarian at Rome, who was papal envoy to Constanti- 
nople, to Naples, &c. Ho was one of the most learned 
men of his time (a.d. 870—886) and well acquainted 
with the Greek language. He wrote Acta Concitii 
Const untinop. IV. in Latin, falsely called the eighth 
general Council, a.d. 809, Acta Concifii Nicceni II. 
a.d. 787, in Latin, Hist. EccJ.es, sive Chronographiu 
Tripartita compiled from Nicephorus, patriarch of 
Constantinople, George Syncellus, and Theophanes 
Confessor, Historia de vit/s l.omanorum Pontifieum, 
seu Liber Pontificialis from St. Peter to Pope Nicolaus 
I. Collectanea de iis quee spcctant ad Histuriam Mono- 
theUtarnm ; besides various letters and tracts, either 
original or translations and abstracts, published by 
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Sirmond, Paris, 1620, 8vo. His Acts of councils and 
his lives of the popes are inserted in tho Concilia. 

John VIII. pope a.d. 872 — 882. Ho was an active 
pope but greatly harassed by the Saracens, who Infested 
all southern Italy. There are extant in the Concilia 
and elsewhere 32G of his epistles. 

Hartmutus or Hartmannus, abbot of St. Gall a.d. 872 
— 883. He wrote some poems and hyinns published by 
Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. v. also the life of St. 
Wiborada, a virgin martyr, extant in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. liened. tom. vii. p. 42, & c. 

John, a deacon at llomo and the friend of Anastasius 
Biblioth. who flourished a.d. 875. Ho wrote the life 
of St. Gregory tho Great, which is in all tho editions 
of tho works of Gregory, and in Mabillon, Acta Sanct. 
Ord. Hefted, tom. i. p. 389, Ac. 

Usuardus, a French monk of St. Germain near Paris, 
who flourished a.d. 87G. Displeased with the brevity 
of tho mnrtyrologies of Jerome and Bede, he w’rote one 
more full and particular, under the countenance of 
Charles the Bald. It was published, Louvain, 15GS, 
8vo, and with omissions of what displeased the Papists, 
at Antwerp, 1587, 8vo. 

Abbo, a monk of St. Germain, having witnessed the 
siege of Paris by the Normans in the year 887, com- 
posed a history of it, in very uncouth vtx-ses, published 
among the Script. Iiist. Franc. 

Stephen V. popo a.d. 885 — 891, has left us three 
Epistles and part of another. 

Wolfhardus, a Benedictine monk and presbyter in 
the diocese of Eiehstadt, who flourished a.d. 88G, has 
left us a life of St. Wnlpurga or St. Walpurgis, extant 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Betted, tom. iv. p. 2G0, Ac. 

Herernbertus or Erehembertus, a monk of Monte 
Cassino a.d. 887. lie wrote a Chronicon or a full his- 
tory of the Lombards continued to a.d. 888; an 
abridgment of which, mado (it is supposed) by the 
author himself, was published at Naples, 162G, 4to, toge- 
ther with three other Chronieons. 

Adrevaldus or Adalbertus, a Benedictine monk of 
Floury a.d. 890, wrote the history of the removal of tho 
remains of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica from Monte 
Cassino to Fleury; extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanct 
Ord. liened . tom. ii. p. 338, Sec. He also wrote Dc 
Corpore et Sanguine Domini, in opposition to the views 
of John Scotus, extant in D’Achery, Spicilcg. tom. xii. 

Asserus, a British monk, much employed by Alfred 
the Great and by him mado bishop of Sherborne, lie 
flourished a.d. 890, and wrote a history of tho life and 
achievements of King Allred, published among the 
Script. Rerum Anglic, cd. Frail cf. JG02, p. 1, Ac. 
[There was another Asserus, or lngulfo Arker, a dis- 
ciple of John Scotus Erigena and bishop of Ht. David’s, 
with whom this Asserus of Sherborne is confounded by 
Cave and Fabricius. The former wrote the Chronicon 
Fani St. Neat, which is to be found in the first volurno 
of Gale’s Histories Britanntcce, &c. scriptores viginti, 
Oxf. 1G87-91, 2 vols. fol. But Lappenberg Is of opinion 
that tills Chronicon “can hardly be earlier than the 
eleventh century.” England under the Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. i. p. 39, Intro. — li. 

Gulielmus, librarian of the church of Rome a.d. 890. 
He continued Anastasius’ lives of the popes from a.d. 
867 to a.d. 891. 

Solomon, a German monk, abbot, and at last bishop 
of Constance a.d. 890—920. He left several poems, 
published in tho Biblio. Fair. tom. xvi. 

Formosus, pope a.d. 891— 89G. He had sharp con- 
tests with the citizens of Rome; and when dead his 
successor, Stephen VII. dug up his remains, deposed 
him, mutilated his body, and cast it into the Tiber. 
Two of his Epistles are extunt in the Concilia. 

Auxilius, a writer littlo known, who flourished about 
a.d. 894, and composed a history of Pope Formosus and 
the contests respecting him, in tho Biblio. Patrum , tom. 
xvii. p. 1. 

The popes, Stephen VII. a.d. 896—897, John IX 
a.d. 898— 900, and Benedict IV. a.d. 900— 904, have 
left the first two epistles, the next four, and the third 
two, which are in the Concilia.— Mur. [On all these 
minor Latin writers of the ninth century, and on seve- 
ral others not mentioned by Cave, the student will find 
much valuable information in B&br’s work so frequently 
cited, to wit, the Supplementary volume of his Geschichte. 
der Itomischcn Liter atur, part ill. Carlsruhe, 1840 . — R. 
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CENTURY IX. 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. In the West, so long as those persons 
survived whom the liberality of Charle- 
magne and his zeal for Christianity had 
prompted to the study of the bible and to a 
candid investigation of truth, a barrier 
existed to the ingress of many errors and 
superstitions among the Latins. And ac- 
cordingly not a few proofs may be collected 
out of the writers of this century, showing 
that the truth had some strenuous vindica- 
tors. But as these men were gradually re- 
moved, and barbarism regained its former 
ascendency, a flood of superstitious and 
pious follies and of base and degrading 
opinions rushed in from all quarters. None 
were more zealous and active in the propa- 
gation of them, than the professed teachers 
and patrons of piety and religion, who were 
corrupted partly by their great ignorance 
and partly by their selfish passions. The 
state of things was not much better in the 
East and among the Greeks, although here 
and there an individual arose who was dis- 
posed to succour the sinking cause of pure 
religion. 

2. The causes of this unhappy state of 
things will be readily apprehended by those 
acquainted with the occurrences among 
Christians in this century. The oriental 
doctors, wholly occupied with their intes- 
tine broils and their foreign controversies, 
became disqualified for more grave investi- 
gations; and as one error generally draws 
others in its train, it was the natural con- 
sequence of their fierce disputes among 
themselves respecting image-worship, and 
w r ith the Latins respecting the superiority 
of their discipline and the divinity of their 
dogmas, that many other evils should re- 
sult. Moreover, the uncomfortable and 
irrational mode of life pursued by those who 
retired to deserts and solitary retreats, was 
inconsistent with a sound mind and a sober 
judgment. Yet persons of this class were 
immensely numerous, and their influence 
by no means inconsiderable. In the West, 
the incursions of the barbarous tribes, the 
wars and abominable crimes of the sove- 
reigns, the neglect of every branch of 
learning, the infatuated policy of the Ro- 
man pontiffs to display and extend their 
power, and the impositions and falsehoods 
of the monks, w r ere ruinous to the cause of 
virtue, of mental cultivation, and piety. 

3. How great were the ignorance and 
perverseness of this century appears from 
the single fact of the extravagant and stupid 
veneration paid to saints, and to their hones 
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and carcasses; for in this consisted the 
greatest part of their piety and religion. 
They all believed that they should never 
find ‘God propitious to them, unless they 
obtained some intercessor and patron 
among the glorified saints ; and each sepa- 
rate church, and almost each individual 
person, sought for some particular and ap- 
propriate patron, as if afraid that a patron 
engaged to manage the concerns of others 
would neglect theirs if committed to him; 
for they were inclined to estimate the con- 
dition of the blessed according to the maxims 
and principles of human life. Hence arose 
the rage for creating almost daily new tu- 
telar deities. And the priests and monks 
were most successful in dispelling the dark- 
ness which concealed the wondrous deeds 
of many holy men, or rather in fabricating 
the names and the histories of saints who 
never existed, so that they might have pa- 
trons enough for all the credulous and 
I senseless people. Many however provided 
for themselves, by committing their interests 
and their salvation to phantoms of their 
own creation, or to delirious persons who, 
as they supposed, had led very holy lives, be- 
cause they had lived like fools and madmen. 

4. To this licentiousness of multiplying 
daily the number of ministers at that celes- 
tial court which ill-informed men pictured 
to themselves, the ecclesiastical councils en- 
deavoured to set bounds ; for they ordained 
that no person should be accounted a glori- 
fied saint, unless he was declared worthy of 
that honour by a bishop and provincial 
council, in presence of the people. 1 This 
fallacious remedy laid some restraint upon 
the inconsiderateness of the people. There 
were also some in this age who deemed it 
not absolutely necessary, though useful and 
proper, that the decisions of bishops and 
councils should be sanctioned and confirmed 
by the approbation of the supreme head of 
the church, that is, by the bishop of Rome. 
Nor will this excite surprise, if we consider 
the great increase of the papal power in 
that unenlightened, rude, and superstitions 
age. There is indeed no example to be met 
with prior to the tenth century, of any one 
being solemnly enrolled among the saints by 
the Romish bishop ;* yet that he was some- 

1 Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Btncd ssecul. v. 
[tom. vii.] Prccf. p. 44, Ac. [p. 57, Ac. cd. Venice]; 
Launoi, De Lazar i, Magdalena et Martha: in Provin- 
ce am appulsu, cap. i. sec. 12, Opp. tom. ii. par. i. p. 
342 ; Pagi, Breviarium Pontif. Bomanor. tom. ii. p. 
259, tom. iii. p. 30. 

2 See Papebroch, Be Solcnnium Canonita tionum Ini- 
tiis et Progressu , in his Propylaum , Acta. Sanct. mense 
Maii. p. 171, Ac. [Mabillon, ubi supra ; Budeus, De Ori- 
gins ’AiroOcuHrews, scu Canonisationis , in Peel. Bom. in 
his Misccll. Sacr. p. 463, Ac.] and the authors referred 
to, on this subject, by Fabricius, EiLliogr. Antiq. cap. 
vii. sec. 25, p. 270. 
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times consulted on such matters, and his opi- 
nion asked respecting those to be consecrat- 
ed, may be shown by some testimonies. 1 In 
this gradual manner it was that the practice 
of canonization, or creation of saints, ar- 
rived at maturity in the church. 

5. The number of celestial or glorified 
saints being so preposterously multiplied, 
nothing better was to be expected than that 
their biographies would be written, filled 
with falsehoods and fables, and that ac- 
counts should be published of transactions 
which no one ever performed. There is 
still extant a great mass of such idle talcs, 
which it appears was produced not long after 
the time of Charlemagne, and for the most 
part by the idle monies. Nor were these 
crafty deceivers ashamed to contaminate 
with false accounts and fictitious miracles, 
the histories of those who really suffered 
persecution and death for the cause of 
Christ in the earlier ages; and there are 
not wanting some respectable writers of 
those times who chastise this temerity. 2 
Some were led to practise these impositions 
by their false notions of religion; for in 
this rude and ignorant age it was supposed 
that the saints in heaven delight in praise, 
and will therefore show special favour to 
their eulogists. Others were prompted to 
such presumptuous conduct by their lust for 
honour or for lucre. Because in their per- 
plexities and seasons of danger, the populace 
m great numbers resorted with presents to 
the temples of those saints who were said to 
be ancient, and to have performed many 
wonders while alive. Hence, such as were 
appointed to write the history of the patron 
saint of any associated body deemed it ne- 
cessary to practise deception, and to add 
false miracles to their account. 3 

1 See the very temperate and ingenuous discussion of 
this subject, by the sovereign pontiff, Benedict XI V. 
previously Prosper Lambertini, De Servorum Dei 
Beatificatione e t lieatorum Canonizatione, lib. i. cap. 
vii. in his Opera , tom. i. p. 50, ed. Rome. It were to 
be wished the historians of the church of Rome would 
learn to imitate the discretion and fairness of their 
pontiff. [Tho earliest solemn canonization by the 
popes, of which we have authentic records, is that of 
Ulrich bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. a.d. 995. 
Yet bishops, metropolitans, and provincial councils, 
were concerned in such acts for more than a century 
after this. And it was not till the pontificate of Alex- 
ander III. a.d. 1 ICO— 1181, that the popes claimed the 
exclusive power of adding new saints to the calendar. 
SeeMabillon, ubi tupra , p. 59, sec. 91, and p. 68, sec. 
99, &c. — Mur. 

2 See Servatus Lupus, Vita Maximini, p. 275, 27G ; 
and the ingenuous and learned remarks on this subject 
made in several places by Launoi ; Ditpunctio L pi stolen 

Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in Gallia Christ i tides 
recepta, cap. xiv. p. 110; Diss. ill. De primis Christ. 

Relig. in Gallia initiis , Diss. ii. p. 142, 144, 145, 147, 
If 8, 169, 184 ; De Lazari, Magdal. et Martha in GaU 
liam appulsu, p. 340 ; De duobus Dionysiis , in his Opp. 
tom. u. par. i. p. 527, 529, 530. See also Martene, 

Thesaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 151, and the Hist. Litter, 
de la France , tome iv. p. 273. 

* Among ail the lives of saints compos in this age, 
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G. In the bones of those who were ac- 
counted saints, and the utensils which they 
used while alive, and even in the very 
ground which they had touched, there was 
supposed to reside a marvellous power of 
repelling all evils, both bodily and mental, 
and especially of paralyzing the machina- 
tions of tho prince of darkness. Hence, 
scarcely any one was willing to be destitute 
of these useful safeguards. The eager- 
ness for relics led some to encounter severe 
toils and troublesome journeys to no pur- 
pose, while it prompted others to delude 
the wretched people with base impositions. 
To obtain a sufficiency of relics for those 
who were desirous of them, the latent car- 
casses of departed saints were first sought 
for by the priests with prayer and fasting, 
and then were discovered by the guidance 
and monitions of God. The exultation on 
the discovery of such a treasure was im- 
mense. Some made journeys into the 
East, and travelled over the regions and 
places made famous by the presence of 
Christ and his friends, in order to bring 
from them what would afford comfort to 
the faint-hearted, and protection to their 
country and their fellow-citizens. Nor did 
such travellers return empty ; for the cun- 
ning Greeks, always versatile and knavish, 
took from the honest Latins their genuine 
coin, and sent them home loaded with spuri- 
ous merchandise. In this way the numerous 
holy bodies, and parts of bodies, of Mark, 
James, Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaloon, 
and others, in which the West still exults, 
were introduced among the Latins. Those 
who were unable to procure these precious 
treasures by either journeys, prayers, or 
frauds, deemed it expedient to steal them, 
or to seize them by violence and robbery ; 
for whatever means were resorted to in such 
a cause as this, were supposed to be pious 
and acceptable to God, provided only they 
were successful. 4 * 

7. There were few among the Greeks 
who attempted to explain the sacred volume 
except Photius, who has left Questions on 
the Holy Scriptures , 6 an explanation of St. 


none are more to be suspected than those written by 
Britons and Armoricans. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . 
Ord. Bened. tom. i. pref. p. viii. [Tho student will 
find extended notices of those Vita Sanctorum of the 
Western church and of their compilers, in B&hr, Gesch. 
dor Biimis. Liter. Suppl. voi. part iii. p. 247, &c. — B. 

4 Read Muratori, Antiq. Halt. Medii JEoi, tom. v. 
p. 6, &c. who presents us with examples. 

5 This work is entitled Amphilochia, because it was 
addressed to Amphilochius, bishop of Cyaicum. Though 
several manuscripts of it still exist it has never been 
published entire. Among other large extracts, J. C. 
Wolf has subjoined ope of sixty-five pages to the fourth 
[it should be, fifth. — 7f.] volume of his Cura Phitolo- 

f ica, Hamb. 1741. He also gives account of the work 
n his preface to that volume. Most of the questions 
relate to difficult texts in the Old and Hew Testaments 
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Paul’s Epistles, and some other things of 
this nature. He made use of his own reason 
and sagacity, and yet he cannot be esteemed 
a good interpreter. All the other Greeks 
who attempted expositions of the Scrip- 
tures, merely collected passages from the 
writers of preceding ages, and attached 
them to the declarations of the sacred 
volume. Thus in this century and among 
the Greeks it was, that what are called 
catenae, that is, expositions of Scripture 
compiled from the writings of the fathers, 
of which no small number has come down 
to us, first began to be drawn up ; for most 
theologians, feeling their incompetence to 
more arduous labours, supposed they could 
best accomplish their object by collecting 
together the eloquent thoughts of the an- 
cient fathers. 

8. The Latin interpreters were far more 
numerous, for Charlemagne had awakened 
in the preceding century an ardour for 
the study and exposition of the sacred 
volume. Among tnese interpreters there 
is here and there one not wholly destitute 
of merit, as Christian Druthmar, whose 
Commentary on Matthew has come down 
to us, 1 and Bertharius, to whom are ascribed 
two books reconciling difficult texts, or 
' AvTixzifiswv. But most of them were incom- 
petent to their work; and, like the inter- 
preters of the preceding century, they may be 
divided into two classes, those who trod in 
the steps of former expositors and collected 
their opinions, and those who searched for 
mysteries and various recondite meanings 
in the plainest texts, and generally without 
much discrimination. At the head of the 
former class stands Rabanus Maurus, who 
confesses that he drew his expositions of 
Matthew and of Paul’s Epistles from the 
writings of the fathers. Of the like cha- 
racter were Walafrid Strabo, author of 
what is called the Glossa Ordinance and 
who drew his materials chiefly from Ila- 


but others of them are theological, philosophical, gram- 
matical, historical, and literary. About one sixth part 
of the whole is to be found in the Epistles of Photius 
published by R. Montague, London, 1G51. — Mur. [Cardi- 
nal Mai in hie Script. Vet. nova Collectio, tom. i. par. 
ii. p. 1, See. published, for the first time, an additional 
portion of these Questiones AmphUochiance in Greek 
and Latin amounting to twenty. He afterwards dis- 
covered a larger portion of the same work amounting 
to 130 QuceUiones, which be published in the original 
Greek, but without a Latin version, in the 0th volume 
of the above collection, under the title of Question? s 
AmphUochiance exxx. quibus sacrorum plerumque libro- 
rum controversies solvuntur. , The work is still incom- 
plete, as the number of Questiones appears to have 
originally amounted to 260. — R. 

* See Simon, Hist. Critique des Principaux Cammen- 
tat. du N. T. chap. xxv. p. 348 ; and Critique de la Bib- 
lio. EccUs. de M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 293, &c. He 
treats of most of the other commentators here noticed ; 
dv ‘ . xxv ** xxvii. [See also Bithr, Gesch. der 
itomi*. Liter. Suppl. vol. part hi. p 279, &c — U. 
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banus ; Clatulius of Turin, who followed Au- 
gustine and Origen; Hincmar [ofRheims], 
whose Stromata on the four Books of Kings, 
compiled from the fathers, are still extant ; 
Remigius of Auxerre, who elucidated the 
Psalms of David and other books of Scrip- 
ture from the same source ; Sedulius, who 
expounded the Epistles of Paul according 
to the views of the fathers ; Floras M agist or, 
who chose Augustine for his guide; Ilaymo 
of Ilalberstadt ; and others. 

9. At the head of the latter class we 
again find Rabanus Maurus, whose very 
diffuse work 'on the Allegories of the Scrip- 
tures is yet extant. 2 lie is followed by 
Smaragdus, 1 1 ay mo, Scotus, Paschasius 
Radbert, and many others whose names it 
would be needless to mention. The expo- 
sitors of this class all agree, that besides the 
literal import there arc other meanings of 
the sacred books, but as to the number of 
these meanings they are not agreed; for 
some of them make three senses, others four 
or five, and one, who is not the worst Latin 
interpreter of the age, Angelome, a monk 
of Lisieux, maintains that there are seven 
senses of the sacred books. 3 

10. In explaining and supporting the 
doctrines of religion, the Greeks as well as 
Latins were neglectful of their duty. Their 
manner of treating such subjects was dry, 
and better suited to exercise the memory 
than the understanding. The Greeks foi 
the most part followed Damascene — the 
Latins acquiesced in the decisions of Au- 
gustine. The authority of the ancients was 
substituted for arguments and proofs, as 
may be clearly seen by the Collectaneum 
de tribus quccstionibus of Servatus Lupus 
and the Tract of Remigius on holding 
firmly the truths of Scripture and adhering 
faithfully to the authority of the holy and 
orthodox fathers. Those who appealed to 
the testimony of the sacred writers either 
attached to their words what is called the 
allegorical sense, or deemed it wrong .to 
put auy other construction upon them 
than had been sanctioned by councils and 
the fathers. The Irish doctors alone, and 


2 On Rabanus Maurus as an interpreter of Scripture, 
see Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures, On the Secondary 
and Spiritual Interj.retation of Scripture, p. 195-6; 
Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 165-6; and espe- 
cially B&hr, Gesch. der Horn. Liter. Suppl. vol. part 
iU. p. 423, &c. — R. 

3 Sec the Preface to his Commentary cn the books 
of Kings in the Biblio. Pa bum Max. tom. xv. p. 308. 
The commentary of Angelome on the book of Genesis 
was published by Pezius, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. i. 
par. i. But it would have been no loss to sacred lite- 
rature had It remained in obscurity. [Trithemius says 
of him: — “ Vir in divinis scripturis exponendis nobile 
sortitus ingenium, ut, quae ipse exposuit, veteres in ejii* 
romparatione non exposuisse vuleantur, secularium 
quoque scripturarum non iguarus.” JJc Script. Ecclee. 
p. »id.— R. 
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among them John Scotus [Erigena], ven- 
tured to explain the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in a philosophical manner. Rut 
they generally incurred strong disapproba- 
tion, for tho Latin theologians of that age 
would allow no place for reason and philo- 
sophy in matters of religion. 1 

1 1 . Practical theology was treated negli- 
gently and unskilfully by all who cultivated 
it. Some gleaned sentences from the 
writings of the ancients relating to piety 
and the duties of men, as may be seen in 
the Scintilla Patrum of Alvarus. Others 
composed treatises on the virtues and vices, 
as Halitgarius, Rabanus Maurus, and Jonas 
of Orleans ; but it is not easy to discover 
in them a likeness to the pattern left us by 
Christ. Some endeavoured to explain the 
divine will, and make it intelligible to the 
unlearned by a tissue of allegories, a me- 
thod the faults of which are manifest. 
The writers of sermons and of treatises on 
penance, of whom the number was not in- 
considerable among the Latins, I pass over 
in silence. Some of the Greeks began to 
apply themselves to the solution of what 
I are called eases of conscience. 2 3 
I 12. The doctrines of the mystics, which 
originated from Dionysius falsely called the 
I Areopagite, and which taught men to ab- 
i stract their minds from all sensible things, 
and to join them in an inexplicable union 
with God, had long been in the highest es- 
timation among the Greeks, and especially 
the monks. And the praises of this Diony- 
sius were magniloquently sung in this cen- 
tury by Michael Syncellus and Methodius, 
who thu3 endeavoured to multiply the ad- 
mirers and followers of the man. The 
Latins had hitherto been unacquainted with 
this imposing system. But when Michael 
the Stammerer, emperor of the Greeks, sent 
a copy of Dionysius as a present to Lewis 
the Meek, a.d. 824, 3 at once the whole 
Latin world became remarkably attached 
to it ; for Lewis, to put the Latins in pos- 
session of so great a treasure, ordered the 
works of Dionysius to be forthwith trans- 
lated into the Latin language. 4 * Afterwards 

1 Respecting the dislike of Scotus, see Bulseus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 182. Add the life of John of 
Gortz in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Ssecul. 
v. [tom. vii.] p. 392. 

2 See Nicephorus Chartophylax, Epistol. ii. in tho 
Biblioth. Magna Patrum , tom. iii. p. 413. 

3 Ussher, Sylloge Epistolarum Hibcrnic. p. 54, 55. 

4 This we are explicitly taught by Hilduin in his epis- 
tlo to the emperor Lewis the Meek, prefixed to his Are- 

opagitica , p. 66, ed. Cologne, 1663, 8vo, in which he 

says:— “De notitia librorum, quos (Dionysius) patrio 
germone conscripsit et quibus petentibus ill os compo- 
suit, lectio nobis per Dei gratiam et vestram ordina- 
tionem, cujua dispensationeinterpretatos, scrinia nostra 
cos petentibus reserat, satisfacit. Those err, therefore, 
who tell us that the Latin translation of Dionysius was 
not made till the reign of Charles the Bald. And those 


Hilduin, abbot of St. Denvs, by the order 
of Lewis, published his Areopagitica, or 
Life of Dionysius, in which, according to 
the custom of the age, he not only states 
many things void of truth, but he basely 
confounds Dionysius the Areopagite with 
Dionysius bishop of Paris, designing, no 
doubt, to advance the glory of the French 
nation.® And this fable, hastily admitted by 
credulous ears, became so firmly fixed in the 
minds of the French, that it is not yet fully 
eradicated. The first translation of Diony- 
sius made by order of Lewis tho Meek was 
perhaps rather obscure and barbarous; 
therefore his son, Charles the Bald, pro- 
*curcd a new and more exact translation to 
be made by the celebrated John Scotus 
Erigena ; and the circulation of this transla- 
tion swelled the number of the patrons of 
mystic theology in F ranee, Germany, and 
Italy. Scotus himself was so captivated 
with t his new system of theology that he did 
not hesitate to accommodate his philosophy 
to its precepts, or rather to explain its 
principles by the rules of his philosophy. 6 

13. In defence of Christianity against 
Jews, pagans, and others, only a few took 
the field, because the internal contests 
among Christians engrossed all the atten- 
tion of those who were inclined to be po- 
lemics. Agobard inveighed against the 
arrogance and other faults of the Jews in 
two short tracts. Amulo and Rabanus 
Maurus likewise assailed them. The Sara- 
cens were confuted by the emperor Leo, by 
Theodorus Abucara, and by others whose, 
writings are lost. But these and other op- 
posers of the Mohammedans advanced 
various false and unsubstantiated state- 
ments respecting Mohammed and his reli- 
gion, which, if brought forward designedly, 
as would seem to be the fact, prove that 
tho writers did not aim so much at convin- 
cing the Saracens as at deterring Christians 
from apostacy. 

14. Among themselves the Christians 
had more strenuous and animated contests 

err also who say (with Mabillon, Annul. Benedict, tom. 
ii. lib. xxix, see. 59, p. 488, and tho authors of tho Hist. 
Litter, de la France, tome v. p. 425, &c.) that Michael 
tho Stammerer sent to Lewis tho works of Dionysius 
translated from* Groolc into Latin. The contrary is 
most clearly signified by Hilduin in the place cited ; 
“ Authenticos namque eosdem (Dionysii) libros Qrceca 
lingua conscriptos, cum echonomus ecclesice Constanti- 
nopolitanee et caeteri mlssi Michaelis legation©— functi 
sunt— pro munere magno suacepimus." 

6 Launoi, Bits, de Disaimine Dionysii Arenp. et Pa - 
risiensis, cap. Iv. Opp. tom. ii. par. i. p. 38, and the 
other writings of this great man, and of otliers con- 
cerning tho two Dionygii. 

« Scotus was partial to the Platonic philosophy, 
which being one of the primary sources of the mystic 
theology, would easily amalgamate with it, and serve to 
explain and enforce it— Mur. [On this subject, see 
the elaborate opinion given by Jflahr, Oesch. der Roms. 
Lit. Suppl. vol. iii.p. 495, &o.— if. 
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tlian against the common enemy, and these 
contests involved them continually in new 
calamities, and brought reproach upon the 
cause of true religion. Upon the banish- 
ment of Irene [a.d. 802] the contest about 
image-worship was renewed among the 
Greeks, and it continued with various suc- 
cess for nearly half this century. For Nice- 
phorus [who now ascended the throne], 
though he would not revoke the Nicene 
decrees, nor remove the images from the 
temples, yet laid restraints upon their pa- 
trons, and would not allow them to use any 
violence or do any harm to the opposers of 
image-worship. Ilis successor, Michael 
Curopalates, was a timid prince, who feared 
the rage of the monks and priests who con- 
tended for images, and therefore during his 
short reign [a.d. 811 — 813] he favoured 
the cause of images, and persecuted their 
opponents. Leo the Armenian had more 
vigour, 1 and assembling a council at Con- 
stantinople a.d. 814, he explicitly rescinded 
the Nicene decrees respecting the worship 
of the images of saints; yet he did not 
enact any penal laws against their worship- 
pers. 2 As this temperate procedure was 

1 And more ingenuousness too. For, beforo calling 
tho council, the emperor in an interview with Nicepho- 
rus requested him to show the fact by proofs from the 
writings of the apostles and of the earlier fathers, if as 
tho patriarch asserted the worship of images was in 
early use in the church. The answer he received was 
that in this caso wo must be satisfied with unwritten 
tradition ; and that what had been decided in a general 
council was never to be controverted. After this the 
emperor brought the contending parties to a conference 
in his presence, which Theodorus Studites and his party 
frustrated, by telling the emperor to his face that doc- 
trinal controversies were not to be discussed in tho 
palaco but in tho church ; and that if an angel from 
heaven should advance a doctrine contrary to the de- 
crees of the Nicene council, they would treat him with 
abhorrence. The emperor punished this insolence by 
merely sending the monks back to tlieir cloisters, for- 
bidding them to raise disturbances about images, and 
requiring them to be peaceable citizens.— Schl. 

2 According to Mansi ( Sunplm. Concil. tom. i. p. 
75ft) there were several councils held at Constantinople 
under Leo the Armenian, in regard to Images. One 
was held under the patriarch Nicephorus a.d. 81 4, and 
condomncd Anthony, bishop of Silkeum, as an Icono- 
clast, and established image- worship. The next coun- 
cil was called by Leo himself in the year 815 ; and this 
it was that deposed Nicephorus and declared him a 
herotlc. The third was held under the new patriarch 
Theodorus, and established the doctrines of tho Icono- 
clasts. Images were now removed ; and tho unsub- 
missive monks were banished, but restored again to 
their cloisters as soon as they promised to remain quiet 
and to hold communion with tho new patriarch Theo- 
dorus. There were, however, among them blind zealots 
who, with Theodorus Studites at tlieir head, belched 
forth most shameful language against those bishops 
and monks who ylolded obedience to the emperor’s 
commands, and even against the emperor himself. The 
former they declared to bo enemies of Christ, deniers 
of him, and apostates; the emperor they called an 
Amorite, another Og of Bashan, the great Dragon, a 
vessel of wrath, an Ahab, a second Julian ; and to in- 
sult him they extolled their images, by chanting their 
praises in the most public places. These indeed were 
taken up and punished, and Theodorus Studites was 
sent into exile ; and as this did not tame him he was 
imprisoned, yet so as to be allowed free correspon- 
dence by letter. — Schl. 
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not satisfactory to Nicephorus the patriarch, 
and to the other friends of images, and as 
dangerous tumults seemed ready to break 
out, the emperor removed Nicephorus from 
his office, and repressed the rage of some of 
his adherents with punishments. Ilis suc- 
cessor, Michael the Stammerer, who was 
also opposed to image-worship, found it 
necessary to pursue the same course ; for 
although he at first showed great clemency 
to image-worshippers, he was obliged to 
depart from that clemency, and to chastise 
the restless faction which venerated images, 
and especially the monks . 3 Ilis son, Thco- 
philus [a.d. 829 — 842] bore harder upon 
the defenders of images, and even put some 
of the more violent of them to death . 4 

15. But after the death of Thcophilus in 
the year 842, his surviving consort, Theo- 
dora, who administered the government of 
the empire, wearied out and deluded by the 
menaces, the entreaties, and the fictitious 
miracles of the monks, assembled a council 
at Constantinople a.d. 842, and there re- 
established the decisions of the Nicene 
council and restored image- worship among 
the Greeks. 5 Thus after a contest of one 
hundred and ten years image-worship gained 
the victory; and all the East, except the 
Armenian church, embraced it; nor did 
any one of the succeeding emperors attempt 
to cure the Greeks of their folly in this 
matter. The council of Constantinople 


3 Notwithstanding Michael ascended the thronr 
under a very dubious title, the image-worshippers do- 
scribed him as a second David and a Josiah, so long as 
they accounted him one of their party; because he re- 
leased those imprisoned and recalled the exiles. lie in 
fact showed great gentleness towards tho image-wor- 
shippers. He caused conferences to be bold for allaying 
the controversies ; and these proving ineffectual he 
allowed them to retain their images, though not to dis- 
play them in Constantinople, and only required silence 
from both parties, so that the bitterness between them 
might subside. This gentleness was tho more remark- 
able as the superstition of the image- worshippers knew 
no bounds and led on to the grossest follies. For they 
set up images instead of the cross, lighted candles be- 
foro them, burned Incense to them, sung to their praise, 
made supplications to them, used them as sponsors for 
their baptized children, scraped off the colours from 
the pictures and mixed them with the wine of the 
eucharist, and placed the bread of benediction in tho 
hands of the images in order to receive it as from them. 
See the Epistle of Michael to the emperor Lewis the 
Meek, in Ilaronius, Annales , ad ann. 824, sec. 26. — Schl. 

4 It is impossible to believe all that the Greek monks 
tell us of the cruelties of this emperor against the 
image-worshippers, as he was in other respects an up- 
right ruler. A nd it is well known that he was very 
indulgent and kind towards Thcoktista, the mother of 
his empress, who worshipped images in her house and 
endeavoured to instil the love of them into the young 
princessos of the emperor. And if some persons did 
actually suffer severely under him, they suffered rather 
on account of their slanderous language, their disobe- 
dience to the laws, and their seditious conduct, to which 
they were prompted by tlieir mad zeal for promoting 
imago-worship.— • Schl. 

5 See Spanheim, Hist. Imaginum , see. viii. Opp. 
tom. ii. p. 815, &e. ; Lenfant, V riser vatij contre la R6- 
union avec Ic Siege de Rome , tome iii. lettr. xiv, p. 147, 
&o. lettr. xviii. xix. p. 503, &c. 
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held under Photius in the year 879, and 
which is reckoned by the Greeks the eighth 
general council, fortified image-worship by 
new and firm ramparts, approving and re- 
newing all the decrees of the Niccne coun- 
cil. The Greeks, a superstitious people 
and controlled by monks, regarded this as 
so great a blessing conferred on them by 
heaven, that they resolved to consecrate an 
anniversary in remembrance of it, which 
they called the Feast of Orthodoxy. 1 

10. Among the Latins image-worship did 
not obtain so easy a victory, although it 
was warmly patronised by the Roman pon- 
tiffs. For the people of the West still 
maintained their ancient liberty of thinking 
for themselves in matters of religion; and 
could not be brought to regard the decisions 
of the Romish bishop as final and conclu- 
sive. Most of the European Christians, as 
we have seen, took middle ground between 
the Iconoclasts and the image-worshippers. 
For they judged that images might be 
tolerated as helps to the memory, but de- 
nied that any worship or honour was to be 
paid to them. Michael the Stammerer, 
emperor of the Greeks, when lie sent an 
embassy to Lewis the Meek a.d. 824, for 
the purpose of renewing the confederation 
with him, instructed his ambassadors to 
draw Lewis over if possible to the side of 
the Iconoclasts. Lewis chose to have the 
subject thoroughly discussed by the bishops 
in the council assembled at Paris a.d. 824. 2 
They decided that they ought to abide by 
the opinions of the council of Frankfort — 
namely, that the images of Christ and the 
saints were not indeed to be cast out of the 
temples, yet that religious worship should 
by no means be paid to them. Gradually 
however the European Christians swerved 
from this opinion, and that of the Roman 
pontiff, whose influence was daily increasing, 
got possession of their minds. Near the 
close of the century, the French first de- 
cided that some kind of worsliiji might be 

I See Gretser, Obsrrvat. in Codinwn de Officiis Auhe 
et Eccleshe Const antinop. lib. iii. cap. viil. and the Ce- 
remoniale Rgzantinutn, lately published by Iieiske, lib. 
1. cap. xxviii. p. 92, & c. 

a Fleury, Lo Seur, and the other historians unani- 

mously place this council in the year 825. It may he 
proper to observe here that the proceedings of this 
council evidently show, that the decisions of the Roman 
pontiff were by no means looked upon at this time as 
either obligatory or infallible. For when the letter of 
Pope Adrian in favour of images was read in the coun- 
cil, it was almost unanimously rejected as containing 
absurd and erroneous opinions. The decrees of the 
second council of Nice relating to image-worship were 
also censured by the Galilean bishops ; and tho autho- 
rity of that council, though received by several popes as 
an oecumenical one, absolutely rejected. And what is 
remarkable is that the pope did not on this account de- 

clare the Gallican bishops heretics, nor exclude them 
from the communion of the apostolic see. See Fleury, 
livr. xlvii. sec. 4.— Macl. 


paid to the sacred images , and the Ger- 
mans and others followed their exam- 
ple. 3 

17. Still there were some among the La- 
tins who inclined to the side of tho Icono- 
clasts. The most noted of these was 
Claudius bishop of Turin, a Spaniard by 
birth and educated under Felix of Urgcl. 
As soon as the favour of Lewis the Meek 
had raised him to the rank of bishop in the 
year 823, he cast fill the crosses and sacred 
images out of the churches and broke them. 
The next year he published a book not only 
defending this procedure, but advancing 
other principles which were at variance 
with the opinions of the age. Among other 
things he denied the propriety of worship- 
ping the cross, which t lie Greeks also con- 
ceded, spoke contemptuously of all sorts of 
relics maintaining that they had no effi- 
cacy, and disapproved of all pilgrimages 
to the tombs of saints and to holy places, 
lie was opposed by the adherents of the 
inveterate superstition; and first by the 
abbot Thcodemir, and afterwards by Dun- 
gal, Scotus, Jonas of Orleans, Wnlafrid 
Strabo, and others. But this learned and 
ingenious man defended his cause with 
energy; 4 and thence it was that, long after 
his death, there was less superstition in the 
region about Turin than in the other parts 
of Europe. 

1 8. The controversy which commenced in 
the preceding century respecting the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son, and respecting the words. 


3 Mabillon, Annalex Benedict, tom. ii. p. 488 ; Idem. 
Prtcf. ad Aria Sanctor. Ord. Bencd. Soecul. iv. par. 
i. p. vii. viii. ; Le Cointe, Ann ales Eccl. Francor. tom. 
iv. ad ann. 824, and many others. 

4 Mabillon, Annales Benedict, tom. ii. p. 488, Franf. 
ad Ssccul. iv. Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bencd. p. viii. Hist. 
Litter, de la France , torno iv. p. 491, and tome v. p 27, 
G4. Among the Reformed, Basnage, Hist, det Eglis. 
Refor. tome i. period iv. p. 31, &c. ed. in 4to. Tit is 
to be regretted that we have only those testimonies of 
Claudius against the superstitions of ins time, which 
his opposers and especially Jonas of Orleans have 
quoted from his writings. Yet in these quotations there 
is much that is solid, and expressed in a nervous and 
manly style. A gainst images he thus expresses himself : 
“ If a man ought not to worship the works of God, 
much less should ho worship and reverence the works 
of men. Whoever expects salvation which comes only 
from God to come from pictures, must be classed with 
those mentioned Rom. i. who serve the creature more 
than the Creator.*’ Against the cross and the worship 
of it he thus taught:— “ God has commanded us to bear 
the cross, not to pray to it. Those are willing to pray 
to it who are unwilling to bear it, either in the spiritual 
or in the literal senso. Thus to worship God is in fact 
to depart from him.” Of the pope he said (when ac- 
cused for not yielding to his authority), “ Ho is not to. 
be called the Apostolical” (a title then commonly given 
to the pope), “ who sits in the apostle's chair, but ho 
who performs the duties of an apostle. For of those 
who hold that place yet do not fulfil its duties, tho Lord 
says:— They sit in Moses' seat,” &c. See Bishop Jonas, 
lib. iii. De Imag. in the BiUioth. Patr , Mas. Lugd. 
tom. xiv. p. 166 — Schl. [See also Milner's Hist, ths 
Church of ChritL cent ix. chap. Iii. vol ill p. 211.— R. 
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[filioque] 4 and from the Son ,’ inserted by 
the Latins in the Constantinopolitan creed, 
broke out with greater vehemence in this 
century; and from being a private dispute 
it gradually became a public controversy 
of the whole Greek and Latin church. The 
monks of Jerusalem contended about this 
matter and particularly about those words 
filioque; and one John was despatched by 
them on the subject into France to the 
emperor Charlemagne a.d. 809. 1 This sub- 
ject was discussed in the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle held in this year; and also at 
Rome before the pontiff Leo III. whither 
Charlemagne had sent envoys. Leo III. 
approved of the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, but disap- 
proved of the alteration of the creed, and 
wished the words filioque to be gradually 
disused. 2 And his successors held the 
same sentiments; but the interpolation 
once admitted retained its place in spite of 
(he pontiffs, and was at length received by 
all the Latin churches. 3 

19. To these ancient controversies new 
| ones were added among the Latins. The 
first was respecting the manner in which 
the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the sacred supper. Though all Christians 
believed that the body and blood of Christ 
were presented to the communicants in the 
Lord’s Supper, yet up to this time their 
views had been various and fluctuating re- 
specting the manner in which the body and 
blood of Christ are present, nor had any 
council definitely prescribed what was to be 
believed on this subject. But in this century 
Paschasius Radbert, a monk and abbot of 
Corbey, in his treatise on the sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ written a.d. 
83 1 , attempted to give more clearness and 

* See Baluze, Miscellan. tom. vil. p. 14. [The occa- 
sion of this transaction was as follows ; some French 
monks residing at Jerusalem as pilgrims chanted the 
creed in their worship, as was common with their 
countrymen, with the addition of Filioque , The 
Greeks censured this custom, and the Franks sought 
the protection and the determination of the emperor. — 
Sch l . 

* The conference of tho imperial envoys with Tope 
T.eo III. is still extant in IJarduin, Concilia, tom. iv. 
p. 970, &c. From this it appears that Leo was dis- 
pleased not with tho doctrino itself, but with the 
unauthorised interpolation of the creed ; and disap- 
proved the recent decision of the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the confirmation of which was requested by 
the imperial envoys. Pope John VIII. in a letter to 
Photlus went still further? for he called the ex- 
pression, that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son, 
blasphemy? though the abolition of it was attended 
with difficulty and required time.— Schl. 

8 See Le Colnte, Annal. Eccles . Francor. tom. iv. ad 
ann. 809, &c. Longueval, Hist, de VEglise Gallicane, 
tome v. p. 151, and the other writers above cited. [The 
pope had not, either in the eighth century or the early 
part of the ninth, such influence and authority over 
tnc Spanish and French churches, as to be able to 
compel them directly to expunge the interpolation. — 
Schl. 


stability to the views of the church. 4 Upon 
the presentation of this book enlarged and 
improved to Charles the Bald in the year 
845, a great dispute arose. Paschasius 
taught in general that in the Lord’s supper 
after the consecration, there remained only 
the form and appearance of bread and 
wine, and that the real body or tlie flesh 
and blood of Christ were actually present; 
and indeed that identical body which was 
born of the virgin, suffered on the cross, 
and arose from the tomb. 6 This doctrine 
seemed to many to be new and strange, 
and especially the last part of it. There- 
fore Ilabanus Maurus, Ileribald and others, 
opposed it but on different grounds. And 
tne emperor, Charles the Bald, commanded 
two men of distinguished learning and ta- 
lents, Ratramn and John Seotus, to give a 
true exposition of that doctrine which Rad- 
bert was supposed to have corrupted. 8 
Both of them did so; but tlie work of Sco- 
tus is lost, and that of Ratramn which is 
still extant has piven occasion to much 
disputation, both in former ages and in the 
present. 7 

20. The writers who treat of this con- 
troversy, are not agreed among themselves, 
nor are they self-consistent throughout their 
respective treatises. Indeed the mover of 
the controversy, Radbert himself, showed 
little consistency, and not unfrequently 


4 See Mabillon, Annales Benedict, tom. ii. p. 539. 
The treatise of Paschasius was published in a moro 
accurate manner than before by Martene, Ampliss. Col - 
lectio Veter. Scriptor. tom. ix. p. 378, &c. Tho life and 
character of Pasehasius are formally treated of by Ma- 
billon, Acta Sand or. Ord. Bened. Soccid. iv. par. ii. 
p. 126, &c. and by the Jesuits, in tho Acta Sanctor. 
Antw. ad diem 26 Aprilis ; and by many others. 

5 Far too corporeal conceptions of the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the eucharist had existed in 
preceding times, and indeed ever since Cyril’s notion 
of the naturo of Christ’s becoming flesh had been re- 
ceived, and the holy supper had been compared to an 
offering or sacrifice. Hut such gross corporeal expres- 
sions as Paschasius employed no or.o had before used ; 
nor had any carried their conceptions so far. In his 
book, Decorpore et sanguine Domini , he says: Licet 
figura panis et vini hie sit, omnino nihil aliud quam 
caro et sanguis post consecrationem credenda sunt— 
nec alia (caro) quam quse nata cst de Maria, passa in 
cruce, resurrexit de sepulcro ; ct hire, inquam, ipEa est, 
et ideo Christ! caro est, quee pro vita mundi ad/tuc hodie 
offertur . — Schl. 

6 Concerning Ratramn or Bertram, and his book 
which has caused so much discussion, see Fabricius, 
Bihlioth. hat. Med. JEoi, tom. i. p. 661, &c. [Con- 
cerning Ratramn's book there has been dispute as to 
its genuineness, some ascribing it to John Seotus, and 
also as to the doctrine it contains. The Romanists 
would make it teach transubstantiation ? the Luther- 
ans, consubstantiation \ and the Reformed, only a mys- 
tical or sacramental presence of Christ.— Mur. [See 
also Biihr, Gesch. der Bomis . Liter. Suppl. vol. part. iii. 
p. 473, &c. — R. 

i This controversy is described at length though not 
without partiality, by Mabillon, Ada Sanctor. Ord. 
Bened. [tom. vi.] Ssecul. iv. par. ii. p. '8, &c. With 
him, compare Basnage, Hist.de i Eg Use, tome i.p. 909, 
&o [See also Gieselers Text-hook translated by Cun- 
ninglium, vol. ii. p. 45, &c.— Mar. 
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recedes manifestly from what he had as- 
serted. Ilia principal antagonist, Bertram 
or Ratramn, seems in general to follow 
those who think that the body and blood 
of Christ are not truly present in the eu- 
charist, but are merely represented by the 
bread and wine ; and yet he has passages 
which appear to depart widely from that 
sentiment ; and therefore it is not without 
apparent reason that he has been di- 
versely understood and explained. 1 John 
Scotus being a philosopher, was the only 
one who expressed his views perspicuously 
and properly ; teaching that the bread and 
wine are signs and representatives of the 
absent body and blood of Christ. All the 
others vary, asserting in one place what 
they gainsay in another, and rejecting at one 
time what they presently after maintain. 
Among the Latins therefore in this century, 
there was not yet a determinate, common 
opinion as to the mode in which the body 
and blood of Christ are present in the 
eucharist. 

21. The disputants in this controversy, 
as is usual, taxed each other with odious 
consequences chargeable upon their opi- 
nions. The most considerable of these 
consequences was that which, in the eleventh 
century, was denominated stercoranism. 
Those who held with Radbert that after the 
consecration only the forms of bread and 
wine remained, contended that from the 
sentiments of their adversaries, who be- 
lieved that in the holy supper there was 
nothing more than the figure or signs of 
Christ’s body and blood, this consequence 
would follow, namely, that the body of 
Christ was ejected from the bowels with 
the other faeces. On the other hand those 
who rejected the transmutation of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, taxed the advocates of this doctrine 
with the same consequence. Each party 
probably cast this reproach upon the other 
without reason. The crime of stercoranism, 
if wo do not mistake, was a fabricated 
charge, which could not justly fall on those 
who denied the conversion of the bread 


* Bertram's Treatise in a new English translation 
was published at Dublin a.d. 1753 ; and with a learned 
historical Dissertation prefixed. Mablllon ( Acta Sane- 
tor. Ord. Bened. tom. vi. Praef. p. 30, &c.) evinces 
triumphantly the genuineness of the book ; and then 
goes into an elaborate argument to prove, in opposition 
to John Claude, that the author was a believer in the 
real presence. But tho mere reading of his argument 
with the full and candid quotations it contains, has left 
on one mind at least the conviction, that Mosheim has 
truly stated the character and contents of that work.— 
Mur. [The translation published ai Dublin was not 
a new one, it was merely a republication of an earlier 
translation by one G. Hopkins, bond, 16H6, 12mo, 
mid 1688, 8vo. It has been reprinted al Oxford, 1839, 
8vo. — R. 
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into the body of Christ ; but which might 
be objected to those who believed in such 
a transmutation, although it was probably 
never admitted by any one in his right 
mind.* 

22. At the time when the sacramental 
controversy was at its height, another con- 
troversy sprang up relating to divine grace 
and predestination. Godeschalcus, a Saxon 
of noble birth, and contrary to his own 
choice a monk first at Fulda and then at 
Orbais in France, returning from a jour- 
ney to Rome in the year 847> lodged with 
his friend (and perhaps also his relative) 
Count Eberald ; and there in presence of 
Nothingus, Bishop of Verona, entered into 
discussion respecting predestination, main- 
taining that God had from eternity pre- 
destinated some to everlasting life and 
others to the punishment of hell. When 
his enemy, Rabanus Maurus, heard of this, 
he first by letter charged him with heresy ; 
and afterwards when Godeschalcus came 
from Italy to Germany in order to purge 
himself, and appeared before the council of 
Mentz, a.d. 848, Maurus procured his 
condemnation, and transmitted him as one 
found guilty to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims in France. 8 Hincmar who was a 


8 Respecting tho sStercoranists see Mabillon, Ada 
Sand . Ord. Bened. [tom. vi l Prref. ad 8a*cul. ir. par. 
ii. p. 21. Basnage, Hint. deVEglise, tome i. p.926, Ac. 
and tho late treatise of tho venerablo Pfaff, Tubing. 

1 750, 4 to. [ It is not easy to determine the precise form 
of this indecent charge as advanced by either party. 
The believers in transubstantiation supposed the sa- 
cramental elements not to pass through the human body 
like ordinary aliments, but to become wholly incorpor- 
ated with the bodies of tho communicants ; bo that on 
their principles they could not be justly charged with 
stercoranism. On the contrary, the opposers of tran- 
substantiation supposed tho substance of the sacra- 
mental elements to undergo the ordinary changes in 
the stomach and bowels of the communicant ; so that 
by assuming that these elements had become tho real 
body and blood of Christ, they might be charged with 
stercoranism ; but it was only by assuming what they 
expressly denied, namely, the truth of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Thus, neither party could be justly 
taxed with this odious consequence; and-yet a dexter- 
ous disputant, by resorting to a little perversion of his 
antagonist’s views, might easily cast upon him this 
vulgar and unseemly reproach. — Mur. [On the whole 
of this sacramental controversy, the student should con- 
sult the brief outline in Gioseler, Lehrbuch, too. Cun- 
ningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 45, &c. for the sake of the 
extracts in the notes, on the right interpretation of 
which the greater part of the dispute turns. For the 
Roman Catholic view of this remarkable controversy, 
see the outline given by DOllingcr, in his History qf 
the Churchy translated by Cox, vol. iii. p. 69, &c ,—R. 

8 Nothingus by letter gave Rabanus an account of 
the tenets advanced by Godeschalcus. Upon tills 
Rabanus wrote a long letter to Nothingus and another 
to Count Eberald, loading the sentiments of Godes- 
chalcus with reproaches. Godeschalcus therefore set 
out immediately for Germany, in order to vindicate his 
assailed principles. On his arrival at Mentz, he pre- 
sented to Rabauus bis tract on a twofold predestina- 
tion. Rabanus laid this before a synod, which con- 
demned the sentiments it contained, but did not venture 
to punish Godeschalcus, because he did not belong to 
their jurisdiction, but to that of Rheims. They however 
exacted frem him an oath not to return again to the 
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friend of Rabanus condemned him anew in 
a council held at Chicrscy, a.d. 849; and 
•is he would not renounce his sentiments, 
which he said and said truly were those of 
Augustine, Ilincmar deprived him of his 
priestly office; ordered him to be whipped 
till he should throw the statement he had 
made at Mentz into the flames ; and then 
committed him to prison in the monastery 
of Ilautvilliers. 1 In this prison the un- 
happy monk, who was a man of learning 
but high-minded and pertinacious, ended 
his days in the year 8G8 or 8G9; retaining 
firmly till his last breath the sentiments he 
had embraced. 

23. While Godcschalcus remained in 
prison the Latin church was involved in 
controversy on his account. For distin- 
guished and discerning men, such as Ra- 
tranm of Corbey, Prudentius of Troyes, 
Lupus of Ferrieres, Florus a deacon of 

territories of King Lewis; and transmitted him as a 
prisoner to Ilincmar, the archbishop of Itheims. The 
synodal epistle of Rabanus accompanying the prisoner 
contained this statement Be it known to your 
goodness that a certain vagabond monk named Gothc- 
sealc, who says he was ordained priest in your diocese 
came from Italy to Mentz, introducing new super- 
stitions and pernicious doctrine concerning the pre- 
destination of God and leading the people into error ; 
affirming that the predestination of God related to evil 
as well as to good; and that there are some in the 
world who cannot reclaim themselves from their errors 
and sins, on account of the predestination of God 
which compels them on to destruction ; as if God had 
from the beginning mado them incorrigible and ob- 
noxious to perdition. Hearing this opinion therefore 
in a synod lately held at Menu, and linding the man 
irreclaimable, with the consent and direction of our 
most pious king llludovicus, wo determined to transmit 
him together with his pernicious doctrine to you under 
condemnation ; that you may put him in confinement 
In your dioceso from which he has irregularly strolled, 
and that you may not suffer him any more to teach 
error, and seduce Christian people: for we have 
learned that ho has already seduced many who are neg- 
ligent of their salvation and who say, What will it 
profit me to exert myself in tho service of God ? Bc- 
eauso if I am predestinated to death I can never escape 
It, but if predestinated to life although I do wickedly 
I shall undoubtedly obtain eternal rest. In these few 
words we have written to you, describing what we have 
found his doctrine to be, M &c. See Harduin, Con- 
cilia, tom. v. pag. 15, 1G. — Mur. 

The sentence upon Godcschalcus passed by the 
synod of Chlersey was thus worded : — “ Brother Gote- 
scalc, know thou that the holy office of the sacerdotal 
ministry which thou hast irregularly usurped,” (be- 
cause in a vacancy of the see of Itheims he obtained 
ordination of the sub-bishop of Itheims,) “ and hast not 
feared hitherto to abuso by wicked manners and acts 
and by corrupt doctrines, is now by the decision of the 
Holy Spirit (of whose grace the sacerdotal office Is the 
administration by virtue of tho blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,) taken from thee, if thou ever receivedst 
it ; and thou art utterly prohibited from ever presum- 
ing again to exercise it. Moreover, because thou 
hast presumed, contrary to the design and the name of 
& monk, and despising jecclesiastical law, to unite and 
confound the civil and ecclesiastical vocations, we by 
our episcopal authority decree that thou be whipped 
with very severe stripes (durlssimis verberibus), and 
according to ecclesiastical rules bo shut up in prison. 
And that thou no more presume to exercise the func- 
tions of a teacher, we by virtue of the eternal word im- 
pose perpetual silence upon thy lips," See Harduin, 
ubi supra, p. 20. Tills sentence was executed without 
mitigation. — Mur. 


[Part ii. 

Lyons, and Remigius bishop of Lyons, to- 
gether with his whole church, and many 
others, defended with energy, both orally 
and ifr writing, either the person or the 
sentiments of the monk. On the other 
hand, Ilincmar his judge, Amalrius, John 
Scotus the celebrated philosopher, and 
others, by their writings contended that 
both he and his opinions were justly dealt 
with. As the spirit of controversy con- 
tinually waxed hotter, Charles the Bald in 
the year 853 ordered another convention 
or council to be held at Chiersey, in which, 
through the influence of Ilincmar, the de- 
cision of the former council was confirmed, 
and Godcschalcus was again condemned as 
a heretic. 2 But in the year 855 the three 
provinces of Lyons, Yienne, and Arles, as- 
sembled in council at Valence, Remigius 
presiding, and set forth other decisions in 
opposition to those of Chicrscy, and de- 
fended the cause of Godcschalcus. 3 With 


* Tn this council the opposers of Godeschalcus set 
forth their creed in respect to the contested doctrines, 
in tho four following articles ; viz. 

I. Almighty God created man without sin, upright, 
endued with free will ; and placed him in Paradise, and 
purposed his continuance in the holiness of upright- 
ness. Man abusing free will sinned and fell, and tho 
whole human race became a mass of corruption. But 
the good and righteous God elected, out of that mass 
of perdition, according to his foreknowledge, those 
whom ho predestinated unto life through grace, and 
foreordained eternal life for them; but the others 
whom in his righteous judgment he left in the mass of 
perdition, he foresaw would perish, but did not foreor- 
dain that they should perish ; yet being just he foreor- 
dained eternal punishment to be their portion. And 
thus wo affirm but one predestination of God which 
relates cither to the gift of grace, or to tho retributions 
of justice. 

II. We lost freedom of will in the first man, which 
we recover by Christ our Lord ; and we have free will 
to good when prevented and aided by grace; and have 
free will to evil when forsaken of grace. That we 
have free will is because we are made free by grace 
and are healed of corruption by it. 

III. Almighty God wills that all men without ex 
ceptlon should become saved ; and yet all men will not 
be saved. And that some are saved arises from the 
gratuity of him who saves; but that some perish arises 
from their desert of perdition. 

IV. As there never was, is, or will be a man whose 
nature was not assumed by our Lord Jesus Christ, ^o 
there never was, is, or will be a man for whom Christ 
has not died ; and this, notwithstanding all are not 
redeemed by the mystery of his passion. That all are 
not redeemed by the mystery of his passion is not ow- 
ing to the [limited] magnitude and value of the price; 
but is the fault of unbelievers or of them who do not 
believe wdth the faith that works by love. For the cup 
of human salvation, w'hich is provided for our weak- 
ness and has divine efficacy, contains what might bene- 
fit all ; but if it be not drunken, it will not produce 
healing. 

These doctrinal articles were agreed on m the coun- 
cil of Chiersejv a.d 853; though sometimes attributed 
to the council of Chiersey in the year 849, and printed 
as such in Harduin, Concilia, tom. v. p. 18,19; com* 
pare p. 57. — Mur. 

* The council of Valence published twenty-three 
canons, five of which contain the doctrinal views of 
the friends and defenders of Godesch&lcus. See Har- 
duin, Concilia , tom. v. p. 87, &c. These five canons 
are too long to be inserted here without some abridg- 
ment. The substance of them is as follows, viz. ; 

Can. II. “That God foresees and eternally foresaw 
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the decisions of the council of Valence coin- 
cided with those of the council of Langres, 
a.d. 859, composed of the same provinces ; 
and likewise those of the council of Toul, 
a.d. 860, composed of the bishops of four- 

both the good 'Which the righteous will perform, and 
the evil which the wicked will do/' Dan. ii. 29. 
“ Wo hold faithfully and judge it should bo held that he 
foresaw, that the righteous would certainly become 
righteous through his grace, and by the same grace 
would obtain eternal blessedness ; and ho foresaw that 
the wicked would be wicked through their own per- 
verseness, and would be such as must be condemned 
by his justice to eternal punishment." According to 
Ps. lxii. 12, and Rom. ii. 7-9, and 2 Thess. i. 7—10. 
“ Nor has the prescience of God imposed upon any bad 
man a necessity that ho cannot be other than bad ; but 
what he would become by his own free volition, God as 
one who knows all things before they come to pass 
j foresaw, by ids omnipotent and unchangeable majesty. 
Nor do wo believe that any one is condemned by a di- 
vine prejudication, but according to the deserts of his 
own wickedness. Nor do the wicked perish bccauso 
they could not become good, but because they would 
not becomo good, and through their own fault re- 
mained in the mass of condemnation, or in their ori- 
ginal and their actual sin." 

Can. III. “As to the predestination of God, we 
decide and faithfully decide according to the authority 
of tlio Apostle;" Rom. ix. 21-23. “We confidently 
profess a predestination of tho elect unto life, and a 
predestination of the wicked unto death. But In tho 
election of those to be saved, the mercy of God pre- 
cedes their good deserts ; and in tho condemnation of 
those who are to perish, their ill deserts precede the 
righteous judgment of God. In his predestination God 
only determined what ho himself would do, either in 
his gratuitous mercy or in his righteous judgment." — 
“la the wicked, he foresaw their wickedness because 
it is from themselves ; lie did not predestino it, because 
it is not from him. Tho punishment indeed conse- 
quent upon their ill desert lie foresaw, being a God who 
foresees all things ; and also predestined bccauso lie 
is a just God, with whom as St. Augustino says there 
is both a fixed purpose and a certain foreknowledge, 
in regard to all things whatever." — “ But that soino 
are predestinated to wickedness by a divine power, so 
that they cannot lie of another character, we not only 
do not believe, but if tiiero are those who will believe so 
great a wrong, we as well as the council of Orange 
with all detestation declare them anathema." 

Can. IV. In this canon they disapproved tho senti- 
ments of some who held “ that the blood of Christ was 
shed even for those ungodly ones who had been pun- 
ished with eternal damnation, from the beginning of 
the world to tho time of Christ’s passion." And they 
i held “ that this price was paid (only) for those of whom 
our Lord has said : * As Moses lifted up the serpent,* 
& c. ‘that every one that believeth in him,’ &e. John 
! Hi. 14—16. And the apostle says: ‘Christ was onco 
offered to boar the sins of many.’" — “Moreover, the 
four articles adopted without duo consideration by the 
synod of our brethren (at Chiersey, a. d. 853), on ac- 
count of their inutility, and indeed their injurious ten- 
dency and error, contrary to the truth ; as also those 
other, (of John Scotus,) unfitly set forth in nineteen 
syllogisms, and in which, notwithstanding the boost 
that they are not the result of philosophy, there appears 
to be rather the fabrication of the devil than an exhi- 
bition of the faith, we wholly explode as not to be 
listened to by the faithful ; and we enjoin by the au- 
thority of the Holy Spirit that such and all similar 
statements be looked upon as dangerous and to be 
avoided. And the introducers of (such) novelties, we 
judge ought to be censured." 

Can. V. This canon maintains the necessity of a 
; saint's persevering in holiness in order to his salva- 
tlon. . . . 

Can. VI. In regard to saving grace “and free will 
which was impaired by sin in the first man, but Is re- 
covered and made whole again by Jesus Christ in all 
I believers In him ;" this council held with various coun- 
I cils and pontiffs ; and reject the trash vended by vari- 
ous persons."— Mur* 


teen provinces. 1 But on the death of 
Godeschaicus, the author of the contest, 
this vehement controversy subsided. 1 

24. The cause of Godeschaicus is in- 
volved in some obscurity, and many emi- 
nent men have appeared both as his patrons 
and his accusers. He taught unquestion- 
ably that there is a twofold predestination, 
the one to eternal life and tho other to 
eternal death ; that God does not will the 
salvation of all men but only of the elect; 
and that Christ sulFered death not only for 
the whole human race, but only for that 
portion of it to which God decreed eternal 
salvation. His friends put a favourable 
construction upon these propositions ; and 
they deny he held that those whom God 
predestinated to eternal punishment were 
also predestinated to sin and guilt. On 
the contrary they maintain that he taught • 
only this, that? God from eternity con- 
demned those who he foresaw would be- 
come sinners, that he condemned them on 
account of their sins voluntarily committed, 
and decreed that tho fruits of God’s love 
and of Christ’s sufferings should extend 
only to the elect ; notwithstanding the love 
of God and the sufferings of Christ in 
themselves considered have reference to all 
men. But his adversaries fiercely contend 
that ho concealed gross errors under am- 
biguous phraseology ; and in particular 
that he wished to have it believed, that 
God had predestinated the persons who 
will be damned, not only to suffer punish- 
ment but likewise to commit the sins by 
which they incur that punishment. 8 This 


1 The five doctrinal canons of the council of Valence 
were adopted without alteration by the counc’ls of 
Langres and of Toul. See Harduin, Concilia , tom. v. 
p. 431, &c. 498— Mur. 

* Besides the common writers an impartial history 
of this controversy is given by Bulams, Hid. Acad. 
Paris, tom. 1. p. 178, &c. by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor, 
Ord. Ilcncd. tom. vl. ; or Stecul. iv. par. ii. Pra f. p. 
xlvii.i in the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome v. p.352; 
by Ussher, Hist. Godeschalci, Dublin, 1631, 4to; and 
by Vossius, Historia Pelagiana, lib. vii. cap. iv. Add 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii JEvi, tom. ili. p. 210, 
Sec. [and Gieseler’s Text-book, translated by Cunning- 
ham, vol. ii. p. 50 — 54.— Mur. [And DOllinger, I list. 

the Church , Cox’s transl. vol. iii. p. 62, Sic.— R. 

3 The cause of Godeschaicus is learnedly treated in 
an appropriate work by Mauguin, who published all 
the writings bn both sides of this controversy which 
have reached us, Paris, 1650, 2 vols. 4to, under the 
title : Veterum Auctorum, qui nono saculo de Prcdes - 
tinntione et Gratia scripserunt Opera et Fragmenta, 
rum Historia et gemma Prcefationc. A more concise 
account of it is given by Noris, Synopsis Hisloriie 
Qodeschalcanat in Ins Opp. tom. iv. p. 077, &c. But 
he defends Godeschaicus more strenuously than Mau- 
guin does. All the Benedictines, Augustinians, and 
Jansenists maintain that Godeschaicus was most un- 
justly oppressed atul persecuted by Rabauus and iiinc- 
mat*. The Jesuists take opposite ground ; and one ol 
them, Lewis Cellot, in his Hist. Godetchalci Prades- 
tinatiani , splendidly printed, l’uris, 1055, fol labours to 
show that Godeschaicus was most righteously con- 
demned. [.Natalis Alexander, Hist. JCcclcs , S®cuL ii. 
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at least seems to be incontrovertible, that 
the true cause of this whole controversy 
and of all the sufferings endured by the 
unhappy Godeschalcus, may be traced to 
the private enmity existing between him 
and Ilabanus Maurus who was his abbot. 1 

25. With this great controversy, another 
smaller one was interwoven relative to the 
trine God. In the churches over which he 
presided, Hincmar forbade the singing of 
the last words of a very ancient hymn : To 
trina Deltas unaqne poscimus; [Qf thee, 
triune Deity yet one, we ask, &c.] on the 
ground that this phraseology subverted the 
simplicity of the divine nature, and im- 
plied the existence of three Gods. The 
Benedictine monks would not obey this 
mandate of Ilincmar; and one of. their 
number, Ratramn, wrote a considerable 
volume made up, according to the custom 
of the age, of quotations from the ancient 
doctors in defence of a trine Deity. Gode- 
schalcus, receiving information of this dis- 
sension while in prison, sent forth a paper 
in which he defended the cause of Ins fel- 
low monks. For this he was accused by 
Ilincmar of Tritheism, and was confuted 
in a book written expressly for that pur- 
pose. But this controversy soon sub- 
sided, and in spite of Ilincmar ’s efforts 
those words retained their place in the 
hymn.* 

2(3. About the same time another con- 
troversy found its way from Germany into 
France, relative to the manner in which 
the blessed Saviour issued from the womb 
of his mother. Some of the Germans 
maintained that Jesus Christ did not pro- 
ceed from the womb of Mary according to 
the laws of nature in the case of other per- 
sons, but in a singular and extraordinary 
manner. When this opinion reached 
France, Ratramn opposed it, and main- 
tained that Christ came into the world in 
the way in which nature 1ms provided. 
Paschasius Radbert came forth in defence 
of the Germans, maintaining in a distinct 
treatise, that Christ was born with no ex- 
pansion of his mother’s body, and charg- 
ing those who thought otherwise with deny- 
ing the virginity of Mary. But this also 

x. Diss. v. tom. xlb p. 302—351, follows Jttauguin for 
the most part. — Mur. 

• Godeschalcus who was committed to the monastery 
of Fulda by his parents while an infant, agreeably to 
the custom of the age, when ho became adult wished 
to abandon a monastic life. 13ut Rabauus retained 
him contrary to his wishes. This produced a great 
contest between them, which was terminated only by 
the interposition of Lewis the Meek. Hence those 
conflicts and sufferings. Soe the Cent uric v Magfab. 
ccntur. ix. c, 10, p. 543, 546; and M&blllnn, Anivtles 
Beard, tom, li. aim S‘»J, p, 523, 

8 See the whom * of the history of Godeschalcus who 
ftiso touch upon this controversy. 


was a short controversy and gave way to 
greater ones. 8 

27. Of all the controversies which dis- 
turbed this century, the most famous and 
the most unhappy was that which severed 
the Greek and Latin churches. The 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople had 
long indulged and sometimes also mani- 
fested great jealousies of each other. Their 
mutual animosity became violent from the 
time of Leo the Isaurian [a.d. 710 — 741] 
when the bishops of Constantinople, sup- 
ported by the authority and patronage of 
the [Greek] emperors, withdrew many 
provinces from subjection to the see of 
Rome. 4 But in the ninth century the 
smothered fire which had been burning in 
secret, broke out into an open flame upon 
occasion of the elevation of Photius, the 
most learned Greek of the age, to succeed 
the deposed Ignatius in the see of Constan- 
tinople by the Emperor Michael, a.d. 852 
[rather a.d. 858] ; and the confirmation of 
that elevation as regular and correct by 
the council of Constantinople in the year 
SGI. 5 For the Roman pontiff, Nicolaus I. 
whose aid had been solicited by Ignatius 
in a council at Rome a.d. 8G2, pronounced 
Photius (whose election he maintained was 
uncanonical) together with his adherents 
to be unworthy of Christian communion. 
This thunder was so far from terrifying 
Photius, that he gave back the same mea- 
sure he had received; and in return ex- 
communicated Nicolaus in the council of 
Constantinople of the year 866. 

28. The pretence for the war which Ni- 

3 See D'Acliery, Spicilepium, tom. i. p. 396, Mabillon, 
Ada Sand or. Ord. Bern d. [tom. vi.] Stccul. iv. par. 
ii. Fra-f. p. li. &c. [After giving an account of this 
controversy Mabillon proceeds to the history of another 
between Ratramn and Paschasius Radbert, respecting 
tho unity of human souls. Tho controversy was of 
short continuance and seems to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of each other, in consequence of 
their not clearly discriminating between numerical 
unity and a specific unity. See Mabillon, ubi supra , 
p. liii. &c. — There was another controversy under 
Charlemagne respecting the seven-fold grace of the 
Spirit. Charlemagne asked the opinion of several 
bishops, whether Christ and believers receive the same 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. They answered 
that Christ received all the seven gifts equally, but that 
believers receive each his particular gift. The emperor, 
dissatisfied with their answer, wrote a tract to prove 
that Christ received all the gifts of tho Spirit at once 
and in perpetuum, without change, increase, or diminu- 
tion ; but that believers did not so receive them, though 
they might in some degree enjoy the temporary posses- 
sion of them ail. See Walch's Programrn. de Gratia 
septiformix Spirit us , a.d. 1755. — Mur. 

4 See Giannone, Hist, de Naples , tomei. p. 535, G46. 
De Marca, Be Concordia Sucerdot. et Imperii, lib. i. 
cap l. p. G, Ac. Le Q,uien, (trims Christ, tom. i. p. 96, 
Sec. — [Seo also Giesclcr’s Text-book, by Cunningham, 
vol. ii. p. 136-147.— Mur. 

5 Some of the Greeks call this a general council. It 
was attended by 318 bishops, and its decrees were sub- 
scribed by the two Romish delegates. Its Acts are lost, 
having probably been destroyed by the adherents of 
Ignatius. Sec Walch's Kirchenversam.p. 552 —Schl. 
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colaus I. commenced, was the justice of 
the cause of Ignatius, whom the emperor 
had deprived of his episcopal office upon a 
charge, true or false, of treason. But Ni- 
colaus would have been unconcerned about 
the injury done to Ignatius, if he could 
have recovered from the Greek emperor 
and from Photius, the provinces taken from 
the Roman pontiffs by the Greeks, namely 
Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 
Thessaly, and Sicily. For he had before 
demanded them through his envoys at Con- 
stantinople. And when the Greeks paid 
no regard to his demand, he resolved to 
avenge his own rather than Ignatius’ 
wrong. 

29. In the midst of this warm conflict, 
Basil the Macedonian, a parricide who had 
usurped the empire of the Greeks, sud- 
denly restored peace. For he recalled 
Ignatius from exile and commanded Pho- 
tius to retire to private life. This decision 
of the emperor was confirmed by a council 
assembled at Constantinople a.d. 869, in 
which the legates of the Roman pontiff, 
Hadrian II. had controlling influence. 1 The 
Latins call this the eighth general council. 
The religious contest between the Greeks 
and Latins now ceased ; but the strife re- 
specting the boundaries of the Romish 
[pontifical] jurisdiction, especially in re- 
gard to Bulgaria, still continued ; nor could 
the pontifl* with all his efforts prevail on 
either Ignatius or the emperor to give up 
Bulgaria or any other of the provinces. 

30. The first schism was of such a na- 
ture that it was possible to heal it. But 
Photius, a man of high feelings and more 
learned than all the Latins, imprudently 
prepared materials for interminable war. 
For in the first place, in the year 866, he 
annexed Bulgaria to the see of Constanti- 
nople which Nicolaus was eager to possess ; 
and this was extremely offensive to the 
Roman pontiff. 2 * In the next place, what 
was much more to be lamented and unwor- 
thy of so great a man, he sent an Encyclical 
letter to the oriental patriarchs on the 
subject, thus converting his own pri- 


1 The writers on both sides of this controversy are 
named by Fabricius, biblioth. Greeca, vol. iv. cap. 
xxxviii. p. 372. 

2 The state of the caso respecting Bulgaria appears 

to have been this : — It was the Constantinopolitans who 

converted the king of that country about the year 861, 

and tho patriarch of that city naturally desired to pos- 

sess the ecclesiastical supremacy over this new acqui- 

sition. But the king dreading the increased influence 
of so near a neighbour, wished rather to be in connexion 
with Rome, and the Pope on his application sent him 
priests and bishops. It was this supposed invasion of 
his rights which was so keenly felt by the patriarch 

Photius, and which urged him to issue the Encyclical 
letter so offensive to tho Pope, and containing the 
charges stated in the text.— II. 


vate controversy into a public one ; and 
moreover accused in very strong terms the 
Roman bishops sent among the Bulgarians, 
and through them the whole Latin church, 
of corrupting the true religion or of heresy. 
In his great irritation ho taxed the Romans 
with five enormities, than which in their 
view the mind could conceive of no greater. 
First, that they deemed it proper to fast 
on the seventh day of the week or the Sab- 
bath. Secondly, that in the first week of 
Lent they permitted the use of milk and 
cheese. Thirdly, that they wholly disap- 
proved of the marriage of priests. Fourthly, 
that they thought none but bishops could 
anoint the baptized with the holy oil or 
confirm, and that they therefore anointed 
a second time those who had been anointed 
by presbyters. And fifthly, that they had 
adulterated the Constantinopolitan creed 
by adding to it the words Filioque, thus 
teaching that the Holy Spirit did not pro- 
ceed from the Father only but also from 
the Son. 8 Nicolaus I. sent this accu- 
sation to Hincmar and the other Gallic 
bishops in the year 867, that they might 
deliberate in councils respecting the proper 
answer to it. Hence Odo of Beauvais, 
Ratramn, Ado of Vienne, iEneas of Paris, 
and perhaps others, also entered the lists 
against the Greeks, .and very warmly de- 
fended the cause of the Latins in written 
vindications. 4 

31. Ignatius died in the year 878 ; and 
Photius was again raised, by the favour of 
the emperor, to the patriarchate of the 
Greek church. The Roman pontiff John 
VIII. gave his assent, but it was on condi- 
tion that Photius would allow the Bulga- 
rians to come under tho Roman jurisdic- 
tion. Photius promised the whole, nor did 
the emperor seem opposed to the wishes of 
the pontiff. 5 * * Therefore in the year 879 
the legates of John VIII. were present at 
the council of Constantinople, and gave 
their sanction to all its decrees.® But after 

3 See an Epistle of Photius himself, which is the 
second of his Epistles, as published by Montague, p. 
47, &c. Somo enumerate ten heads of accusation by 
Photius. But they undoubtedly blend the first contro- 
versy with tho second between the Greeks and Latins, 
and include the criminations which were made In the 
time of Michael Cerularius [patriarch in the middle of 
tho eleventh century]. Certain it is, that in tho Epistle 
of Photius, from which alone the first controversy is to 
be judged of, thero aro only the five heads of disagree- 
ment which we have stated. [See this Epistle of 
Photius in Latin in Baronius, Ann tles ad ann. 863, No. 
34. — II. 

4 Mabillon, Ada Sanctor. Ord. Betted, tom. v!.; or 
Sa-cul iv. par. it. Pr®f. p. 55. 

* See Le Quien, Orlens Chnsllanus , tom. i. p. Iu3, 

9 The en;ire acts of this council are in Harduin, 
Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 207 — 342. The council 
was called by order of the emperor Basil, and by all the 
Greeks it has been accounted a general council; but 
the Latins do not so regard it. The number of bishops 
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the council broke up, the emperor (doubt- 
less with the consent of Photius) would not 
permit the Bulgarians to be transferred to 
the Roman pontilF: — and it must be ac- 
knowledged there were very strong motives 
for such a determination. Hence the pon- 
tiff sent Marinus his legate to Constantino- 
ple, and signified that he persevered in the 
former sentence passed upon Photius. The 
legate was thrown into prison by the 
emperor but was again liberated, and after- 
wards on the death of John VIII. being 
! created Roman pontiff, he was mindful of 
the ill usage he had received, and issued a 
second condemnation of Photius. 

I 32. Six years afterwards a.d. 88G, Leo, 
j surnamed the philosopher, the son of the 
! emperor Basil, again deposed the patriarch 
j Photius and exiled him to a monastery in 
I Armenia called Bardi, where he died in the 
i year 891. 1 Thus the author of the contest 
i being removed, if there had been due 
| moderation and equity at Rome the whole 
i strife might have been quieted, and har- 
| mony between the Greeks and Latins have 
been restored. But the Roman pontiffs 
required that all the bishops and priests 
; whom Photius had consecrated, should be 
! deprived of their offices. And as the Greeks 
would by no means submit to this, all the 
contentions respecting points of religion as 
well as other things were renewed with 
I increased bitterness; and being augmented 
by new grounds of controversy, continued 
till the unhappy separation between the 
Greek and Latin churches became absolute 
and perpetual. 

present was 383, and the legates of the Roman pontiff 
and also representatives of the three Oriental patriarchs 
attended it. l’hotius presided, and the principal ob- 
jects were obtained without difficulty in seven sessions, 
l'hotlus was unanimously acknowledged the regular 
patriarch of Constantinople, and all that had been 
decreed against him at Rome and at Constantinople 
was annulled and declared void. Such as should not 
acknowledge Photius were to be excommunicated. The 
council proceeded to establish the truo faith by con- 
firming the creed of the first Nieene and tho first Coa- 
stal itinopolitan councils, rejecting all interpolations 
(that is, merely the addition l'ilhque ;) and again 
enacting the decrees of the second Miccno council re- 
specting image-worship. The council was closed by 
an eulogy of Procopius of Cesarea on Thotius, and by 
a solemn declaration on the part of the Homan legates, 
that whoever would not acknowledge the holy patri- 
arch Photius and hold ecclesiastical communion with 
him, ought to he accounted un nssooiate of the traitor 
Judas and no Christian ; and this was assented to by 
the whole council. See Walch’s Kirchenversamml. u. 
370, Ac. — Mur. 

l Photius had ordained one Theodorus a bishop, who 
was falsely accused of treason. This circumstance 
brought the patriarch under some temporary suspicion. 
Resides, the new emperor wished to raise his brother 
Stephen to tho patriarchal chair. He therefore de- 
posed Photius and gave the oftice to his brother. Yet 
when he learned the innocence of Photius, he seems to 
have felt some relcntings; for he made his exile com- 
fortable, and in a letter to the pope spoke of him as 
having voluntarily resigned his office and gone into 
retirement.— ScUl 


CHAPTER IV. 

, HISTORY OP BITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . That the public rites and ceremonies 
were gradually multiplied very considera- 
bly, is evinced by the writers who in this 
century began to compose and publish 
►explanations of them for the instruction of 
the common people; namely. Amalarius 
(whose numerous expositions however are 
confuted by Agobard and Florus), John 
Scotus, Angelome, Remigius of Auxerre, 
Walafrid Strabo, and others. These trea- 
tises arc entitled De Divinis OJjiciis j for 
in the style of this age a divine office is a 
religious ceremony. Though these works 
were undoubtedly drawn up with good in- 
tentions, yet it is difficult to say whether 
they benefited more than they injured the 
Christian cause. They contained indeed 
some spiritual aliment for those who at- 
tended on public worship, but it was for 
the most part crude and unwholesome. 
For the alleged grounds and reasons of the 
various rites are to a great degree far- 
fetched, false, constrained, nay, ridiculous 
and puerile. Besides, excessive regard for 
external rites was increased and strength- 
ened by this elaborate explanation of them, 
to the detriment of real piety. For how 
could any one withhold respect and reve- 
rence from that which he understood to be 
most wisely ordained and full of mystery? 

2. To describe severally all the new rites 
adopted either by Christians generally or 
by particular churches, would not comport 
with the designed brevity of this work. 
We therefore despatch this extensive sub- 
ject in a few w r ords. The corpses of holy 
men, either brought from distant countries 
or discovered by the industry of the priests, 
required the appointment of new feast-days, 
and some variation in the ceremonies ob- 
served on those days. And as the prospe- 
rity of the clergy depended on the impres- 
sions of the people respecting the merits and 
the power of those saints whom they were 
invited to worship, it was necessary that 
their eyes and their ears should be fascinated 
with various ceremonies and exhibitions, 
lienee the splendid furniture of the tem- 
ples, the numerous wax-candles burning at 
mid-day, the multitude of pictures and 
statues, the decorations of the altars, the 
frequent processions, the splendid dresses 
of the priests, and masses appropriate to 
the honour of saints. 2 The festival of All 
Saints was added by Gregory IV. to the 


5 See tho tract of Feclit, De Missis in Ilonorem 
Snitcivruin. 
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public holy-days of the Latins; 1 and the 
feast of St. Michael, which had been long 
observed with touch reverence by both the 
Greeks and the Latins, now began to be 
more popular. 2 

3. In the civil and private life of Chris- 
tians, especially among the Latins, there 
existed many customs derived from ancient 
paganism. For the barbarous nations who 
embraced Christianity would not allow the 
customs and laws of their ancestors to be 
wrested from them, though very alien from 
the rules of Christianity; nay by their 
example they drew other nations among 
whom they lived intermixed, into the 
same absurdities. We have examples 
in the well known methods of proving 
right and innocence in civil and criminal 
causes, by cold water, 3 by single com- 


1 See Mubillon, De Re Diplomatics, p. 537. [This 
holds true only of Germany and France. For as to 
England, Bede mentioned this feast in tho preceding 
century ; and at Rome it had been established by Pope 
Boniface IV. See above, p. 253, note 7,—Schl. 

2 The Latins had but few feast-days up to this cen- 
tury, as appears from the poem of Florus extant in 
Martene, Thesaurus, tom. v. p. 695, &c. [The council 
of Mentz A.n. 813, determined precisely tho number 
of both fasts and feasts to be observed. Canon 34 
designates the fasts, namely, tho first week in March, 
the second week in June, the third week in September, 
and the last full week preceding Christmas eve. On 
these weeks all were to fast, and were to attend church 
on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, at three 
o'clock, p.m.— Canon 35 thus enumerates and sanctions 
the festivals : “ We ordain the celebration of the feast 
days of the year. That is, Easter Sunday is to bo ob- 
served with all honour and sobriety ; and the whole of 
Easter week we decree shall be observed in like man- 
ner. Ascension-day must be celebrated with full wor- 
ship. Likewise Pentecost just as Easter. In tho 
nativity [martyrdom] of Peter and Paul, one day ; the 
nativity of St. John Baptist; the assumption of St. 
Mary; the dedication of St. Michael; the nativity of 
St. Itemigius, St. Martin, St. Andrew ; at Christmas, 
four days, the octaves of our Lord, the epiphany of our 
Lord, the purification of St. Mary. And we decree the 
observance of the festivals of those martyrs or confes- 
sors whose sacred bodies repose in each diocese ; and 
in like manner the dedication of each church." The 
37th canon adds: “ We ordain the observance of all tho 
Lord’s days [Sundays] with all reverence and with ab- 
stinence from servile work, and that no traffic take 
place on those days, nor do we approve that any one be 
sentenced to death or to punishment," on thoso days. — 
See Ilarduin, Concilia , tom. iv. p. 10i5. — Mur. 

3 See Mabillon, Analecta Veteris JEvi, tom. i. p. 47 ; 
Roye, De Missis Dom. p. 152. [The ordeal by immer- 
sion in cold water was very common in the ninth and 
following centuries, especially for criminals of vulgar 
rank in society. It was sanctioned by public law in 
most countries of Europe. And though disapproved 
by various kings and councils yet it was generally held 
sacred, and was supposed to have been invented by 
Pope Eugene. The person to be tried was conducted 
to the church, and most solemnly adjured to confess 
the fact if he was guilty. If ho would not confess, he 
received the sacrament, was sprinkled with holy wuter, 
and conducted to a river or lake. The priest then ex- 
orcised the water, charging It not to receive the cri- 
minal if he were guilty. The criminal was now 
stripped naked and bound, and a rope was tied to him 
by which to draw him out. if he sank to a certain 
depth. When cast into the water, if he floated he was 
accounted guilty; but if be sank to the depth marked 
on the rope (sometimes a yard and a half) he was in- 
stantly drawn out and was accounted innocent. See 
a large and very satisfactory account of this ordeal in 
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bat, 4 by red-hot iron, 5 by a cross, 0 and 
other methods which were in general use 
among the Latins in this and the following 

Du Cange, Glossarium, under tho artiole Aqu/f., vel 
Aqtue frigidoe judicium, tom. i. p. 308—313. ed. Francf. 
1710.— Du Cange proceeds to describe tho ordeal by 
hot water. For this the preparatory religious cere- 
monies were the same as for the ordeal by cold water. 
Afterwards the priest heated a caldron of water till it 
boiled. Then, taking it off the fire, ho immersed in it 
a stone which he held suspended by a string to the 
depth of one, two, or three palms ; and tho criminal 
must thrust in ids naked hand and arm and seizing tho 
stone pull it out. His hand and arm w ere immediately 
wrapped up in linen cloths, and a bag drawn over tho 
whole and sealed. After throo days the hand and arm 
were examined, and if found not scalded tho man was 
accounted innocent. This ordeal was nearly as much 
used as the other, but was considered rather more suit- 
able for persons of quality. — Mur. 

4 Loccenius, Antiquit. Sueo- Gothics’, Jib. ii. cap. 
vii. viii. p. 144. Even clergymen did not refuse to 
terminate controversies by the ducllurn or single com- 
bat. See Boehmer's Jus Eccles. Protestantism , tom. 
v. p. 88, &c. [The trial by combat originated among 
tho northern barbarians, was in use before tho Christ- 
ian era, and was brought by the Lombards into Italy, 
and by the Germans into Suabia. It was not an or- 
deal for the trial of public offences, but was a inode of 
settling private disputes and quarrels between indi- 
viduals, when there was no sufficient evidence to make 
the caso clear. The parties deposited witli the judge 
their bonds or goods to tho requisite amount, for pay- 
ing the forfeiture in case they wero east and for the 
fees of court. The judge also appointed the time for 
the combat and presided over it. Knights fought on 
horseback and armed as for war, in complete armour, 
and with their horses covered with mail. Common 
men fought on foot with swords and t hields, covered, 
except their faces and feet, witli linen or cotton to any 
extent they pleased. Certain persons, as women, 
priests, and others, might employ champions to fight 
in their stead. Sec the full account in Du Cange, G /os- 
sa ri urn, under the article, Dwflum; see also Hnllam’s 
/ iew <\f Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 185,8th c<L 
Lond. 1841. This mode of trial gradually sank into dis- 
use ; but it was not abolished by legislative enactments 
either In France or England. Hence, so late as tho 
19th century the right of challenging to singlo combat 
was asserted In an English court. — Mur. [It required 
a special act of Parliament 59 Geo. III. eh. 45, to 
abolish it, so recently as 1819. — R. 

5 Lambecius, Return Hamburg, lib. ii. p. 39. Us- 
sher, Si /tinge Episf. Hibernic. p. 81. Johnson's Laics 
of the British Church, and tho extracts from them, in 
La Roche, Memoires Litter, de la Grande Bretagne. 
tome viii. p. 391. [This was a very common ordeal, 
and was esteemed more honourable than the ordeals 
by water. Sometimes the person walked barefoot over 
nine or twelve red-hot ploughshares treading on each. 
But more frequently he carried a hot iron in his naked 
hands, nine times the length of his foot. The religious 
rites attending this ordeal were very similar to those 
of the ordeal by hot water. See Du Cange, Glossarium , 
articles Fkrhum candens , and Vomerks igniti. — Mur. 

6 See Agobard, Contra Judicium Dei Liber, Opp. 
tom. I. and Contra Legem Gundobadi, cap. ix. p. 114. 
Bignonius, Ad formulas Marculphi, cap. xii. Baluze, ad 
Agobardum , p. 104; and others. [Du Cange in his 
Glossarium, article Cuvc is judicium, is not able defi- 
nitely to state what was the mode of this ordeal. Tie 
finds some instances of persons standing Jong with 
their arms extended horizontally so as to present the 
form of a cross# If they grew weary, fainted, and fell, 
they were accounted guilty. Ho also finds other modes 
of trial by cross. Sometimes it was merely laying the 
hand on a sacred cross, and then uttering a solemn 
oath of purgation.— On ull the forms of ordeal, see 
Rees’ Cyclopedia , art. Ordeal. — This mode of trying 
difficult and dubious causes was denominated Judicium 
Dei , and was considered as a solemn appeal to God 
to show by his special interposition, whether a person 
were guilty or innocent. It was therefore a presump- 
tuous attempt to call forth a miracle from the hand of 
God ; and it argued both the ignorance and the super- 
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century. No sober man at the present day 
entertains a doubt that these equivocal 
and uncertain modes of deciding causes 
originated from the customs of barbarians, 
and that they are fallacious and abhorrent 
to the genius of true religion. Yet in that 
age, the pontiffs and inferior bishops did 
not blush to honour and dignify them with 
prayers, with the eucharist, and other rites, 
m order to give them somewhat of a 
Christian aspect. 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OF SECTS AND HERESIES. 

1. Concerning the ancient . Christian 
sects there is little new to be said. Nearly 
all of them which were considerable for 
numbers, had their residence and abettors 
beyond the boundaries of the Greek and 
Latin dominions. The Nestorians in par- 
ticular, and the Monophysites who lived 
securely under the protection of the Ara- 
bians, were very attentive to their own 
affairs, and did not cease from efforts for 
the conversion of the nations still in pagan 
ignorance. Some represent that it was in 
this century the Abyssinians or Ethiopians 
were persuaded by the Egyptians to em- 
brace the Monophysite doctrines. But it 
was undoubtedly from the seventh century 
if not earlier that the Abyssinians, who 
were accustomed to receive their bishop 
from the patriarch of Alexandria, embraced 
the tenets of the Monophysites; for in that 
century the Arabs conquered Egypt, op- 
pressed the Greeks [or Melchites], and 
protected the advocates of one nature in 
Christ ; so that this sect was able to sub- 
ject nearly the whole Egyptian church to 
its jurisdiction 1 . 

2 . The Greeks were engaged with vari- 
ous success during nearly this entire cen- 
tury in cruel wars with the Paulicians, a 
sect allied to the Manichasans and residing 
principally in Armenia. This sect is said 
to have been formed in Armenia by two 
brothers, Paul and John, the sons of Cal- 
linicc of Samosata, and to have received 
its name from them ; some however think 
that one Paul, an Armenian who lived in 
the reign of Justinian II. gave name to the 
sect*. Under Constans in the seventh cen- 

stitlon of those times. And thus It was viewed by some 
of the more discerning; for instance by Agobard, 
bishop of Lyons. (See the references at the beginning 
Of this note.) But others, as Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, approved and defended both the ordeals and 
the trial by combat. — Mur. 

* Nouveaux Mi moire* des Missions de In Compagnie 

Jems dflns le Levant, tome iv. p. 283, 284 ; Le 

Grand, Diss. iv. on Lobo’s Voyage Histor. de V Alyssi- 
nie, tome 11. p: 18. 

* Fhotius, Contra Manichaos , lib. I. p. 74, In Wolfs 
Anecdota Gtxvca, tom. 1. [According to the statement 
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tury 3 it was in an exhausted and depressed 
state, in consequence of penal laws and 
oppressions when one Constantine resus- 
citated it. The emperors, Constans, Jus- 
tinian II. and Leo the Isaurian, harassed 
them in various ways and laboured to ex- 
tirpate the sect, but they were utterly un- 
able to subdue a party so inflexible and so 
regardless of sufferings. In the beginning 
of the ninth century their condition was 
more prosperous. For the emperor, Ni~ 
cephorus Logotheta, [a.d. 802—811,] fa- 
voured the Paulicians and gave them free 
toleration 4 . 

3. But after a few years of repose the 
Paulicians were again assailed with increased 
violence, by the emperors Michael Curo- 
palatcs and Leo the Armenian, [a.d. 811 
— 820,] who commanded them to be care- 
fully searched after, through all the pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, and to be put 
to death if they would not return to the 
Greek church. Driven to desperation by 
this cruelty, the Paulicians of Armenia slew 


of Petrus Siculus, the founder of this sect was an Ar- 
menian, named Constantine and surnamed Soloannes. 
Complaint was made against him to the emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus in the 7th century. The emperor 
sent his commissioner Simeon to investigate the sub- 
ject ; and he put the leader of the sect to death and 
dispersed Ills adherents ; but some years after he him- 
self joined the sect and became its teacher. Under 
Justinian FT. they were again complained of and their 
principal leader was burnt alive. But this did not 
prevent their growth. For one Paul with his two sons, 
Genesius (who was also called Timothy) and Theodo- 
rus, propagated the sect in Cappadocia. The first of 
these was summoned to Constantinople by the emperor 
Leo ; but after a hearing he was acquitted, and retired 
with his adherents into the territories of the Moham- 
medans. lie was followed by his son Zacharias, who 
with Joseph his assistant again took residence in Cap- 
padocia ; but when persecution broke out he fled to 
Phrygia, and during some time taught at Antioch in 
Pisidia. He was succeeded by Bahanes, under whom 
the sect spread itself much in Asia, particularly in 
Armenia and in Thrace. After Bahanes the principal 
teacher was Sergius called also Tyehicus, who opposed 
image-worship most zealously under the Empress Irene. 
They were then likewise called AthingiansorSeparates, 
because they would have no part in the abuses of the 
times, especially in image-worship and in veneration of 
the cross and of the hierarchy of the reigning party. — 
Sr hi. [Though the Paulicians themselves maintained 
that they derived their name from the Apostle Paul, yet 
it is alleged they received it not f»om the sons of Calli- 
nice, but from Paul the father of Genesius and Theo- 
dorus. See Dowling’s Letter, &c. note n, p. 12. On 
the other hand, in favour of their deriving their name 
from the Apostle, see Faber, ubi infra, p. 33, 34. — ft. 

* A recent writer corrects Mosheim here, and says 
the imperial persecutor of the Paulicians was not Con- 
stant, but Constantine Pogonatus. See Dowling’s 
Letter on the Opinions of the Paulicians , Lond. 183."), 
8vo, note y, page 20. This pamphlet is deserving of 
a perusal on account of the original authorities pro- 
duced by him relative to the opinions of this sect, so dif- 
ferently represented by historians. The student should 
also consult Faber’s Inquiry into the Ancient VaUmses 
and Albigenses , Lond. 1838, $vo, in which he will find 
a critical examination of a portion of the evidence pro- 
duced and relied on by Dowling, and a more favour- 
able view given of the tenets of the Paulicians, p. 31 — 
57* — R. 

* See Cedrenus, Compendium Tlistoriar. tom. !L p. 
480, ed. Paris, or p. 379> ed. Venice. 
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the imperial judges, and likewise Thomas, 
the bishop ot Neocaesarea, and then took 
refuge in the territories of the Saracens ; 
from which they harassed the neighbouring 
Greeks with perpetual incursions 1 . After- 
wards this war it seems gradually subsided ; 
and many of the Paulicians appear to have 
returned to their former settlements within 
the Grecian territories. 

4. But far greater calamities were pro- 
duced by the inconsiderate and rash zeal 
of the empress Theodora, [a.d. 841 — 855.] 
In the minority of her son she governed as 
regent, and decreed that the Paulicians 
should be either exterminated by fire and 
sword, or brought back to the Greek church. 
The officers sent into Armenia on this 
business executed their commission in the 
most cruel manner ; for they destroyed by 
various punishments about a hundred thou- 
sand of this unhappy sect, and confiscated 
their property. Those who escaped took 
refuge once more among the Saracens. 
Being kindly received there, the Paulicians 
built themselves a city called Tibriea ; and 
choosing Carbeas, a man of very great 
valour for their leader, and forming alli- 
ance with the Saracens they waged fierce 
war with the Greeks. This war continued 
with various success nearly through the 
century; and in it an immense number of 
persons perished on both sides, and several 
provinces of the Greeks were ruined.* 

* Photius, Contra Manic b. lib. i. p. 125, &c.; Petrus 
Siculus, Hid. ManicJup.or . p. 71. 

* Cedrenus, Compendium Hixtnriar. p. 541, od. Paris, 
or p. 425, ed. Venice; and p. 517 or 429. Zonaras, 
Annul. lib. xvi. tom. ii. p. 122. cd. Venice. Hut the 
principal historians of the Paulicians are, Fhotius, 
Contra Manichtcos , Liber primus ; and Petrus SiculUs 
whose Hisloria Manichceorum was published, Gr. and 
Lnt. by Rader, at Ingolstadt, 1G04, 4 to. This Petrus 
Siculus, as he hirnself informs us, was the envoy of 
Basil the Macedonian to the Paulicians at Tibriea in 
the year 870, [8C9] sent to ncgociato with them an ex- 
change of prisoners; and he remained among them 
nine months. These facts alone show how great the 
power of the Paulicians was at that period. From this 
Peter, it appears, Cedrenus borrowed his account. 
Compend. Histor. p. 431. The moderns who treat of 
the Paulicians, as Bayle, Mctionnaire, article Paulici- 
em r, Wolf, Manichceismus unto Mani chaos , p. 247, 
and others, seem to have derived their information 
chiefly from Bossuet, Hist, des Variations des Eglises 
Protest, [liv. xi. sec. 13, &c.] tome ii. p. 129, &c. But 
this writer certainly d l d not go to the sources, and 
being influenced by party zeal he was willing to make 
mistakes. — [Photius wrote four books against the Ma- 
nichaeans or Paulicians, of which the first book gives 
the history of them to about a.d. 870. The subsequent 
lk>oks are a confutation of their doctrines, and with 
the common arguments used against the Manichceans. 
The history of Petrus 81culus terminates at the same 
time. The edition of it by the Jesuit Rader is said to 
need revision. Photius and Peter agree in the main in 
their histories. Which of them wrote first remains a 
question ; but Photius is deemed the better authority. 
For the history of the sect after a.d. 870, we must go 
to the Byzantine writers, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
lib. iv. c. 16, and Cedrenus, p. 541, ed. Paris. See 
Schroeckh, Kir chens etch. vol. xx. p. 303, &C. and vol. 
xxiii. p. 318, ftc. andGieseler’s Text-book translated by 
Cunningham, voi ii. p- 7, &c. — Mur. 


During these troubles and near the close 
of the century, some of the Paulicians dis- 
seminated their doctrines among the Bul- 
garians ; and among that people who were 
recently converted* to Christianity, those 
doctrines easily took root.* 

5. These Paulicians are by the Greeks 
called Manichneans ; but as Photius himself 
states they declared their abhorrence of 
Manes and of his doctrine ; 4 and it is cer- 
tain that they were not genuine Manichfcans, 
although they might hold some doctrines 
bearing a resemblance to those of that sect. 
There were not among them as among the 
Manichaeans, bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons; they had no order of clergymen 
distinguished from laymen by their mode 
of living, their dress, and other things; 
nor had they councils or any similar insti- 
tutions. Their teachers whom they deno- 
minated Synecdeini fellow 

travellers) and [N orotgfoi'] Notaries, were 
all equals in rank, and were distinguished 
from laymen by no rights, prerogatives, or 
insignia.* But they had this peculiarity 
that such as were made teachers among 
them changed their names, and assumed 
each the name of some holy man mentioned 
in the New Testament. They received the 
whole of the New Testament except the 
two Epistles of Peter, which they rejected 
for reasons not known ; and they received 
it unaltered or in its usual form as received 
by other Christians, in which again they 
differed from the Manichaeans. 11 They 
moreover would have these holy books to 
be read assiduously and by all, and were 
indignant at the Greeks who required the 
scriptures to be examined only by the 
priests. 7 But many parts of the scripture 
they construed allegoricallv, abandoning 
the literal sense lest it should militate 
against their doctrines ; 8 and this construc- 

8 Perhaps there still are Paulicians or Paulians as 
somo call them remaining In Thrace and Bulgaria. 
Thero certainly were some there in the seventeenth 
century; and they resided at Nicopoljs according to 
Cerri, Etat present de V Eglise linmaine, p. 72, who 
tells us, (true or false I know not) that Peter Deodatus, 
archbishop of Sophia, convinced them of their errors 
and converted them to the Romish church. — [The his- 
tory of these Paulicians is of the more consequence as 
they propagated their sect in various countries of Eu- 
rope In the tenth and eleventh centuries, and composed 
a large part of the dissentients from the Romish church 
during thoso times. The Catholics (as Bossuet, Hitt, 
des Variat. liv. xi.) charge the Protestants with being 
the progeny of the Paulicians ; and some Protestant 
writers seem half inclined to regard them as witnesses 
for the truth in their times. This subject will of course 
recur in the following centuries. — Mur. 

* Photius, Contra Manichceos , lib. L p. 17, 66, 65. 
Petrus Siculus, Hist. Manich. p. 43. 

5 Photius, ubi supra , p. 31, 32. Petrus Sicul. p. 44, 
Cedrenus, ubi supra, p. 431. 

8 Photius, ubi supra, p. 11. Petrus Sicul. p. 19. 

7 Photius, ubi supra, p. 101 . Petrus Sicul. p. 57. 

8 Photius, ubi supra , p. 12, &c. 
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tion they undoubtedly put upon the pas- 
sages relating to the Lord’s supper, baptism, 
the Old Testament, and some other sub- 
jects. Besides the New Testament, the 
epistles of one Sergius a great doctor of 
the sect were in high esteem among them. 

6. The entire creed of this sect, though 
doubtless consisting of various articles, is 
nowhere described by the Greeks; who 
select from it only six dogmas, for which 
they declare the Paulicians unworthy to 
live or to be saved. I. They denied that 
this lower and visible world was created by 
the supreme God, and distinguished the 
creator of the world and of human bodies 
from the God whose residence is in heaven. 
It was on account of this dogma especially, 
that the Greeks accounted them Manichaj- 
ans, and yet this was the common doctrine 
of all the sects denominated Gnostics. 
What opinions they entertained respecting 
this creator of the world, and whether they 
supposed him to be a different being from 
the prince of evil or the devil, no one has 
informed us. This only appears from Pho- 
tius that they held the author of evil to 
have been procreated from darkness and 
fire; and of course he was not eternal or 
without beginning. 1 II. They contemned 
the virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus 
Christ ; that is, they would not adore and 
worship her as the Greeks did. For they 
did not deny that Christ was born of Mary, 
because as their adversaries expressly state, 
they taught that Christ brought his body 

1 Photius, ubi supra , lib. ii. p. 147. It is manifest 
that the Paulicians, with the Oriental philosophers, those 
parents of the Gnostic and Manicluran sects, considered 
eternal matter to be the seat and source of all evil. 
And this matter, like many of the G nostics, they sup- 
posed to be endued from eternity with motion and an 
animating principle, and to have procreated the prince 
of ail evil, who was the former of bodies which are 
composed of matter; while God is the parent of souls. 
These opinions are indeed allied to the Manichasan 
doctrines, yet also dilFer from them. I can believe 
this sect to have been the offspring of one of the ancient 
Gnostic parties, which though sadly oppressed by im- 
perial laws and punishments, could never be entirely 
suppressed and exterminated. [As tho Paulicians were 
great friends to allegories and mystical interpretations, 
and held certain hidden doctrines which they made 
known only to the perfect, and as we arc in possession 
of no creed nor of any other writing of their doctors, 
we must always remain in uncertainty whether they 
understood those Gnostic-sounding doctrines literally, 
and so were actually a branch from the old Gnostic 
stook. And for the same reason we cannot place 
much confidence in the Greeks who wrote their his- 
tory; and we should always remember that these 
writers were liable, from misapprehension if not also 
from party feelings, to misstate their doctrines. At 
the same time we discover as to most of their doc- 
trines, that they had in several respects more correct 
ideas of religion, of religious worship, and of church 
government, than the prevailing church at that day 
had ; and that they drew' on themselves persecution by 
their dislike of images, and by their opposition to the 
hierarchy, more than by their other religious opinions. 
— So Semler judges of them, in his Selecta Capita 
Hist. Eccles. tom. ii. p, 72, and 365. — Schf. 

with him from heaven, and that Mary after 
the birth of the Saviour had other children 
by Joseph. They therefore believed with 
the Yalentinians, that Christ passed through 
the womb of his mother as water through 
a canal, and that Mary did not continue a 
virgin to the end of life ; — a doctrine which 
must have appeared abominable to the 
Greeks. III. They did not celebrate the 
Lord’s supper. For believing that there 
were metaphors in many parts of the New 
Testament they deemed it proper to un- 
derstand by the bread and wine, which 
Christ is stated to have presented to his 
disciples at his last supper, those divine 
discourses of Christ by which the soul is 
nourished and refreshed, 2 IV. They loaded 
the cross with contumely, that is, as clearly 
appears from what the Greeks state, they 
would not have any religious worship paid 
to the wood of the cross as was customary 
among the Greeks. For believing that 
Christ possessed an ctherial and celestial 
body, they could not by any means admit 
that he was actually nailed to a cross and 
truly died upon it; and this led them of 
course to treat the cross with neglect. 

Y. They rejected, as did nearly all the 
Gnostics, the books composing the Old 
Testament, and believed that the writers 
of them were prompted by the creator of 
the world and not by the supreme God. 
VI. They excluded the presbyters or elders 
from the government of the church. 
The foundation of this charge beyond all 
controversy was, that they would not allow 
their teachers to be styled presbyters ; be- 
cause this title was Jewish and suited only 
to those who persecuted and wished to kill 
Jesus Christ. 3 

* The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any 
error in respect to the doctrine of baptism. Yet there 
is no doubt that they construed into allegory what the 
New Testament states concerning this ordinance. And 
l’hotius ( Contra Manich. lib. i. p. 29,) expressly says 
that they held only to a fictitious baptism, and undo 
stood by baptism, i. e. by the water of baptisih, the 
Gospel. 

3 These six errors I have extracted from Petrus Si- 
culus, Hist. Manich. p. 17, with whom Photius and 
Cedrenus agree, though they are less distinct and defi- 
nite. The reasonings and explanations are my own. 
[The Romanists have invariably represented the Pau- 
licians as Manichmans, and as chargeable with all the 
gross errors w’hich the prejudiced and blgotted con- 
temporaries of this sect among the Greeks have attri- 
buted to them. Moeheim here takes a more favourable 
view of their tenets, though he still considers them as 
tinctured with Gno?tlc errors to a greater degree per- 
haps than was really the case. He seems not to have 
weighed with sufficient care the considerations, after- 
wards urged by his disciple Schlegel as given In a pre- 
ceding note. ( N ote 1 , on this page. ) Gibbon in the 54th 
chapter of his Decline and Fall, &c. takes nearly the 
same view of the Paulicians as Mosheim, and Hallam, 
while adopting it, says of that chapter — “ it appears to 
he accurate as well as luminous, and is at least far 
superior to any modern work on the subject.” Middle 
J%es, 8th edit. vol. ii. p. 440. Milner however in hia 
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Hist, of the Church, went to an opposite extreme, and 
endeavoured to show that the Paulicians could not be 
charged with holding any erroneous opinions ; — a view 
which was subsequently adopted by Mr. Faber in his 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy , Lond. 1828. These opi- 
nions of Milner and Faber were combatted, with an 
excess of dogmatism and self-confldenco, by Mr. Mait- 
land in his Facts and documents illustrative of the his- 
tory, S(c. of the Albigen&es and IValdenses , Lond. 1832. 
Mr. Maitland seems to belong to the Puseyite section 
of the English church, who are at one with tho Ro- 
manists not only in many fundamental points of doc- 
trine, but even in the lesser matters of historical criti- 
cism. According to the canons of this school, the 
medieval church- writers are alone entitled ‘to credit, 
and all that they say of dissenters or sectaries must be 
implicitly received as altogether trustworthy. Mr. 
Maitland therefore adopts the extreme view of the Ro- 
manists, and gives full credence to every calumny 
which Photius and Peter tho Sicilian have vented 
against the poor Paulicians. Shortly after, Mr. Rose’s 
terminal divinity lecture at Durham in 1834 excited a 
vory keen and protracted controversy on the character 
and merits of Milner as an ecclesiastical historian, be- 
tween Mr. Maitland on the one hand, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Scott and King of Hull in defence of Milner, 
on the other. In this controversy the question regard- 
ing the faith of the Paulicians ocoupied a prominent 
place, and called forth the pamphlet of Mr. Dowling 


referred to in a preceding note ; in which he united 
with Mr. Maitland in adopting without the least dis- 
crimination everything urged against them by their 
Greek calumniators and persecutors. At the close of 
this pamphlet war, Mr. Faber published his Inquiry 
into the history and theology of the ancient Vallenset 
and Albigenses , Lond. 1838, in which ho endeavoured 
to support his previous opinion as to tho entire ortho- 
doxy of the Paulicians, by an elaborate examination of 
the testimony of Peter the Sicilian, but without any 
reference to that of Photius. Waddington has care- 
fully discussed the question of their Manichselsm or 
Gnosticism, and considers them freer from those errors 
than even Mosheim seems to do. See his Hist, of the 
Church , vol. iii. p. 208, &c. Neander takes a very fa- 
vourable view of their religious character and system 
in his Her II oil. Bernard und .win Zeit alter, Wrench’s 
translation, Lond. 1843, p. 254, &c. Giescler speaks of 
them as “ being deeply tinged with the Gnostic charac- 
ter,” but as afterwards becoming much purified in 
their view’s. Sec his Lehr buck, See. Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. ii. p. 7, with the recent works referred to 
at the head of the section. The student who wishes to 
form an impartial opinion on this controversy ought to 
weigh attentively what is urged in favour of Milner, 
and on the views of Mosheim and G ibbon, by Mr. King 
of Hull, in one of his pamphlets entitled, Maitland not 
authorised to censure Milner , Lond. 1835, p. 29 — 38.— 
Ii. 
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CENTURY TENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Til* PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN TUE HISTORY 
OP THE CHURCH. 

]. All are agreed that in this century 
the state of Christianity was everywhere 
most wretched, not only on account of the 
amazing ignorance and tho consequent 
superstition and debased morals of the age, 
but also from other causes. . Still there 
were not a few things which may be 
placed among the prosperous events of the 
church. The Nestorians living in Chaldea 
introduced Christianity into Tartary Pro- 
per beyond Mount Imaus, where the people 
had hitherto lived entirely uncultivated and 
uncivilized. Near the end of the century, 
the same sect spread the knowledge of the 
gospel among that powerful horde of Tar- 
tars or Turks, which was called Carit or 
Karit, and which bordered on Cathay or 
the northern part of China. 1 The activity 

1 Asseman, Biblio. Orien, Clem. Vatic, torn. in. par. 
ii. p. 482, &c. Herbelot, Bibfiath. Orient, p. 256, &c. 
[Moshcim, Hist. Tartar. Bedes, p. 23, 24. It is there 
stated that this Tartarian prince commanded more 
than 200,000 subjects, all of whom embraced Chris- 
tianity in tho year a.d. 900. The authority for this 
account is a letter of Ebed Jesu, archbishop of 
Meru, addressed to John, the Ncstorian patriarch, 
and preserved by Abulpharajus, Chronic. Syr. and 
thence published by Asseman, Biblio. Orient. Clem. 
Vat. tom. ii. p. 444, Sec. The letter states that this 
Tartarian king while hunting one day got lost in the 
wilderness, and was wholly unable to And his way out 
of it. A saint now appeared to him and promised to 
show him the way, if ho would become a Christian. 
The king promised to do so. On returning to his 
camp he called the Christian merchants who were there 
to his presence, received instruction from them, and 
applied to the above-named Ebed Jesu for baptism. As 
his tribe fed only on flesh and milk, it became a ques- 
tion how they were to keep tho required fasts. This 
led Ebed Jesu to write to his patriarch, stating the 
case and asking for instructions on the point. The 
patriarch directed the bishop to send two presbyters 
and two deacons among the tribe to convert and bap- 
tize them, and to teach them to feed upon milk only 
on f&st-days. Moshcim thlnkg the conversion of this 
tribe of Tartars is too well attested to be called in 
question ; but the manner of it ho would divest some- 
what of the marvellous. He suggests that the saint 
who appeared to the king in the wilderness, might be 
a Nestorian anchorite or hermit residing there, who 


of this sect and their great zeal for the 
promotion of Christianity deserve praise ; 
and yet no one can suppose that the reli- 
gion whieh they instilled into the minds of 
these nations was the pure gospel of our 
Saviour. 

2. The [Tartarian] king who was con- 
verted to Christianity by the Nestorians, 
it is said bore the name of John after his 
baptism, and in token of liis modesty as- 
sumed the title of presbyter [or elder]. 
And hence as learned men have conjectured, 
all his successors retained this title down 
to the fourteenth century or to the times 
of Gengis Khan, and each was usually 
called John Presbyter*. But all this is 
said without adequate authority or proof ; 
nor did that presbyter John, of whom there 
was so much said both formerly and in 
modern times, begin to reign in this part 
of Asia anterior to the close of the eleventh 
century. Yet it is placed beyond contro- 
versy that the kings of the people called 
Carith, living on the borders of Cathay, 
whom some denominate a tribe of Turks 
and others of Tartars, and who constituted 
a considerable portion of the Moguls, did 
profess Christianity from this time onward ; 
and that no inconsiderable part of Tartary 
or Asiatic Scythia, lived under bishops 
sent among them by the pontiff of the Nes- 
torians 3 . 

3. In the West, Hollo, the son of a Nor- 
wegian count and an arch-pirate, who was 
expelled his country, 4 and with his military 


was able and willing to guide the king out of the wil- 
derness on the condition stated. — Mur. 

8 See Asseman, Biblio. Orient. Clem. Vatic, tom. 
lii. par. ii. p. 282. 

8 Tho late T. 8. Bayer purposed to write a history 
of the churches of China and northern Asia, in which 
he would treat particularly of these Nestorian churches 
in Tartary and China. See the Preface to his Museum 
Sinicum , p. 145. But a premature death prevented the 
execution of this and other contemplated works of 
this excellent man for the illustration of Asiatic Chris- 
tianity. 

* Holberg’s Navat History qf the Danes} inserted in 
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followers took possession of a part of Gaul 
in the preceding century, embraced Chris- 
tianity with his whole army in the year 
912. The French king, Charles the Simple, 
who was too weak to expel this warlike 
and intrepid stranger from his realm, of- 
fered him no inconsiderable portion of his 
territory, on condition of his desisting from 
war, marrying Gisela the daughter of 
Charles, and embracing the Christian reli- 
gion. Rollo embraced these term9 without 
hesitation; and his soldiers following the 
example of their general, yielded assent to 
a religion which they did not understand, 
and readily submitted to baptism 1 . These 
Norman pirates, as many facts demonstrate, 
were persons of no religion ; and hence they 
were not restrained by opinions adopted in 
early life, from embracing a religion which 
promised them great worldly advantages. 
To their ferocious minds whatever was use- 
ful appeared to be true and good. From 
this Rollo, who assumed the name of Robert 
at his baptism, the celebrated dukes of 
Normandy in France are descended ; for a 
part of Neustria with Bretagne, which 
Charles the Simple ceded to his son-in-law, 
was from this time called, after its new 
lords, Normandy 3 . 

4. Micislaus, 'duke of Poland, was gra- 
dually wrought upon by his wife Dam- 
browka, daughter of Boleslaus duke of 
Bohemia; till in the year 965 he renounced 
the idolatry of his ancestors and embraced 
Christianity. When the news of this con- 
version reached Rome, John XIII. the 
Roman pontiff sent JEgidius, bishop of 
Tusculurn, accompanied by many Italian, 
French, and German priests into Poland ; 
that they might aid the duke and his wife 
in their design of instructing the Poles in 
the precepts of Christianity. But the efforts 
of these missionaries, who did not under- 
stand the language of the country, would 
have been altogether fruitless had not the 
commands, the laws, the menaces, the re- 
wards, and punishments of the duke over- 
come the reluctant minds of the Poles. 
The foundations being thus laid, two arch- 
bishops and seven bishops were created, 
and by their labours and efforts the whole 
nation was gradually brought to recede a 
little from their ancient customs, and to 


in the Scripta Societatis Scientiar. II of mem's, par. iii. 
p. 357, &c. 

l Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 296. Daniel, 
Hist, de France , tome ii. p. 587, &c. [Mabillon, An- 
nates Bened. ad. ann. 911, tom. iii. p. 337, and Floury, 
Hist . Eccles. liv. 54, sec. 51. — Mur. 

* It was Neustria properly and not Bretagne which 
received the name of Normandy from the Normans, 
who chose Rollo for their chief .—Mad. 


make an outward profession of Christianity 8 . 
As to that internal and real change of the 
mind which Christ requires of his followers, 
this barbarous age had no idea of it. 

5. In Russia a change took place during 
this century, similar to that in the adja- 
cent country of Poland. For those Rus- 
sians who had embraced the religion of the 
Greeks during the preceding century in the 
time of Basil the Macedonian, soon after- 
wards relapsed into the superstition of their 
ancestors. In the year 9G1 Wlodimir, 
duke of Russia and Muscovy, married 
Anna the sister of the Greek emperor, 
Basil Junior; and she did not cease to im- 
portune and exhort her husband, till in the 
year 937 he submitted to baptism assuming 
the name of Basil. The Russians followed 
spontaneously the example of their duke; 
at least we do not read that any coercion 
was used 4 . From this time the Christian 
religion obtained permanent establishment 
among the Russians. Wlodimir and his 
wife were ranked among saints of the high- 
est order in the estimation of the Russians, 
and to the present day they are worshipped 
with the greatest veneration at Kiow, where 
they were interred. The Latins however 

* Dlugoss, Hist. Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91, &c. ; lib. ill. 
p. 95, 239. Regen volscius, Hist. Eccles. Station. lib. 
i. c. i. p. 8. Canisius, l.cctiones Antiqiue, tom. iii. 
par. i. p. 41. Solignac, Hist, de Pologne, tome i. p. 71, 
&c. [Boleslaus, on the death of his mother Dam- 
browka, a.d. 977, married a nun, Oda the daughter of 
the German marquis Thcodoric. This uncanonica.1 
marriage was disliked by tho bishops, yet was winked 
at from motives of policy ; and the pious Oda bec&mo 
so serviceable to the church that she almost atoned for 
the violation of her vows. Sec Fleury, Hist. Eccfes, 
livrelvi. sec. 13 .—Mur. 

4 See Pagi, Crilica \n Baron, tom. iv. ad. ann. 987. 
p. 55 ; and ad ann. 1015, p. 110. Du Fresne, Vamiliee 
Byzantine# , p. 143, ed. Paris. [The occasion of 
Wlodimir’s baptism is variously stated. Some say he 
had captured tho Greek fortress Corszyn, and pro- 
mised to restore it if the princess Anna were given him 
to wife, but that her brothers, Basil and Constantine, 
would not consent unless he would engage to renounce 
paganism ; and he accordingly was baptised at Cor- 
szyn in presence of the court. But the Greek writers 
know nothing of these circumstances. Others state 
that Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, severally 
endeavoured to persuade him to embrace their reli- 
gions , and that he gradually becoming informed re- 
specting them all, gave preference to that of the 
Greeks. So much is certain, his marriage was the 
proximate cause of his conversion. After his conver- 
sion he strictly enjoined upon his subjects to renounce 
paganism. And it is said the bishop of Corszyn and 
other Greek clergymen often administered baptism 
and destroyed idols at Kiow. A metropolitan of Kiow - 
named Michael, who was sent from Constantinople, is 
reported to have gradually brought all Russia to sub- 
mit to baptism. Churches were also built. Ditmar 
does not commend the piety of this prince, who is re- 
presented as endeavouring to compensate for his trans- 
gressions by the extent of his alms. Mosheim says 
that we nowhere find coercion employed in the con- 
version of the Russians. But Diugoss states that 
Wlodimir compelled his subjects by penalties to sub- 
mit to baptism. And this was certainly the common 
mode of the spurious conversions. See Sender's con- 
tinuation of Baumgarten's Auszug der Kirchcngesch . 
vol. iv. p. 423, &c. Von Ein. 
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hold Wlodimir to be absolutely unworthy 
of this honour 1 . 

G. Some knowledge of Christianity 
reached the Hungarians and Avares through 
the instrumentality of Charlemagne, but it 
became wholly extinct after his death. In 
this century Christianity obtained a more 
permanent existence among those warlike 
nations*. First, near the middle of the 
century two dukes of the Turks on the 
Danube (for so the Hungarians and Tran- 
sylvanians were called by the Greeks in 
that age), Bulosudes and Gyula or Gylas 
received baptism at Constantinople. The 
former of these soon after returned to his 
old superstition ; the latter persevering in 
Christianity, by means of Ilierotheus a 
bishop and several priests whom he took 
along with him, caused his subjects to be 
instructed in the Christian precepts and 
institutions. His daughter, Sarolta, was 
afterwards married to Geysa, the chieftain 
of the Hungarian nation ; and she per- 
suaded her husband to embrace the religion 
taught her by her hither. But Geysa 
afterwards began to waver and to incline 
to his former pollutions, when Adalbert, 
archbishop of Prague, near the close of the 
century, went from Bohemia into Hungary 
and reclaimed the lapsed chieftain, and 
likewise baptized his son Stephen. To this 
Stephen, the son of Geysa, belongs the 
chief honour of converting the Hungarians. 
For he perfected the work which was only 
begun by his father and grandfather; he 
established bishops in divers places, and 
provided them with ample revenues, erected 
magnificent churches, and by his menaces, 
punishments, and rewards, compelled nearly 
the whole nation to renounce the idolatry 
of their ancestors. His persevering zeal in 
establishing Christian worship among the 
Hungarians, procured him the title and the 
honours of a saint in succeeding times. 3 

7. In Denmark the Christian cause had 
to struggle with great difficulties and ad- 
versities under the king Gormon, although 
the queen was a professed Christian. But 
Ilarald surnamed Blaatand, the son of 
Gormon, about the middle of the century, 
having been vanquished by Otto the Great, 
made a profession of Christianity in the 
year 949, and was baptized together with 
his wife and his son Sueno, by Adaldag, 
archbishop of Hamburg, or as some think 
by Poppo, a pious priest who attended the 
emperor. Perhaps Ilarald who had his 
birth and education from a Christian mo- 
ther called Tyra, was not greatly averse 
from the Christian religion ; and yet it is 
clear that in the present transaction he 
yielded rather to the demands of his con- 
queror than to his own inclinations. For 
Otto being satisfied that the Danes would 
never cease to harass their neighbours with 
wars and rapine, if they retained the mar- 
tial religion of their fathers, made it a 
condition of the peace with Ilarald that he 
and his people should become Christians. 4 
After the conversion of the king, Adaldag 
especially and Poppo with great success, 
urged the Cimbrians and Danes to follow 
his example. The stupendous miracles 
performed by Poppo are said to have con- 
tributed very much to this result; and yet 
those miracles appear to have been fictitious 
and not really divine, for they did not sur- 
pass the powers of nature.® Ilarald as long 
as he lived endeavoured to confirm his 
subjects in the religion they had embraced, 
by the establishment of bishoprics, the 
enactment of laws, the reformation of mo- 
rals, and the like. But his son Sueno [or 
Swein] apostatized from Christianity, and 
for a while persecuted the Christians with 
violence. But being driven from his king- 
dom and an exile among the Scots, he re- 
turned to Christianity, and he was after- 

1 Ditmar of Merseburg, Chronic, lib. vii. in Leib- 
nitz’s collection of the Brunswie Historians, tom. i. p. 
417 [and Nestor’s Iiuxsicher Anna lev, Sec. by Schlozer, 
Lott. 1802 — 1809, 5 vols. 8vo.; Karamsin's Gesehichte 
(its Russ. Reiches, by Ilauonschild, Riga, 1S20, 5 vols. 

8 vo. — Mur. 

* Debrezenus, Hist Ecclcs. Reforma tor. in Ungaria, 
par. i. cap. iii. p. 19, Ac. 

3 The Greeks, the Germans, the Bohemians, and the 
Poles, severally claim the honour of imparting Chris- 
tianity to the Hungarians, and tho suhject is really 
involved in much obscurity. The Germans say that 
Gisela, the sister of the emperor Henry II. was married 
to Stephen, king of Hungary, and that she convinced 
her husband of the truth of Christianity. The Bohe- 
mians tell us that Adalbert of Prague induced this king 
to embrace the Christian religion. Tho Toles maintain 
that Geysa married Adelheid, a Christian lady, the 
sister of Micislaus I. dulce of Poland, and by her was 
induced to become a Christian. We have no hesitation 
in following the authority and testimony of the Greek 
writors, at the same time calling in the aid of the Hun- 
garian historians, In this we were in part preceded by 
Gabriel de Juxta llornad, Inilia Religionis Christ. 

inter li ungaros Kcclesiee Orientali adserta. Francf. 
1740, 4to, who vindicates the credibility of the Greek 
writers. The accounts of the others are imperfect and 
involved in much uncertainty. [Tho book of Schwartz 
under the fictitious name of Gabriel de Juxta llornad 
gave occasion to a learned controversy, which conti- 
nued several years after the death of Mosheiin. The 
result seems to have been that Schwartz’s account is 
substantially true; and of course the representation 
given by Mosheim. See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xxi. p. 527, &c. — Mur. 

4 Adamus Bremens. Ilistor. lib. ii. cap. ii. iii. p. 16; 
cap. xv. p. 20, in Lindenbrog's Script ores Rerum Sep- 
tentrional. Kranz, JVandalia , lib. iv. cap. xx. ; Lud- 
wig, Reliquiee Manuscriptor. tom. ix. p. 10; Tontoppi- 
dan, Annates Ecclcsice Danic<e Diplomatici , tom. i. p. 

59, &c. [Miintcr’s Kirchenges. v<m D<inemark u. Nor - 
xvegen, vol. i. p. 322, &c.; and Schmidt’s Kirchenges. 
vol- 4, p. 147, Sec.— Mur. 

5 See C.vproeus, Annales gpiscopor. Slesttic. cap. xill. 
p. 78 ; Adamus Brem. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22 ; cap. 
xliv. p. 28; Stephanius, Ad Saionem Grammat. p. 207j 

Mii Her, Inf rod. ad Ilistor. Chersones . Cimbr, par. ill 
cap. iii. sec 14, and ''♦•hers. 
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wards very successful [and recovered his 
throne] he laboured by all the means in 
his power to promote that religion which 
he had before betrayed. 1 * 

8. The conversion of the Norwegians 
commenced in this century, as appears from 
the most unexceptionable testimony. King 
Hagen Adelsteen who had been educated 
among the English, is said to have com- 
menced this great work a.t>. 933, by the 
aid of priests from England, but with little 
success, because the Norwegians were vio- 
lently opposed to the king’s designs. Ilis 
successor, Harald Graufeldt, pursued the 
work thus commenced, but with no better 
success. 8 After these Haco, by the per- 
suasion of the Danish king Harald to whom 
he owed his possession of the throne, not 
only embraced Christianity himself but 
recommended it to his people in a public 
diet a.d. 945. 3 Little success however 
attended this effort among that barbarous 
and savage people. Somewhat more suc- 
cessful were the attempts of Olaus who is 
called a saint. 4 At length Sueno, king of 
Denmark, having vanquished Olaus Tryg- 
guesen conquered Norway, and published 
an edict requiring the inhabitants to aban- 
don the gods of their ancestors, and to 
embrace Christianity. An English priest 
Guthebald was the principal teacher at that 
time among them. 5 * From Norway the 
Christian religion was transmitted to the 
Orkney islands then subject to the kings 
of Norway, to Iceland also, and to old 
Greenland. The inhabitants of these coun- 
tries to a great extent made profession of 
Christianity in this century, as we learn 
from various sources. 8 

9. In Germany, the emperor Otto the 
Great, illustrious for his valour and his 


i Saxo Grammat. Histor. Dan . lib. x. p. 1HG ; Pon- 
toppidan, De Gestis et Vestigiis Danorum extra l)a- 
niam , tom. ii. cap. i. sec. 1, 2. 

8 See Pontoppidan, Annates Ecclesice Danicce Diplo- 
mat. tom. i. p. 66. 

8 Torfceus, Hist. Norvegica, tom. ii. p. 183, 214, &c. 

* Torfscus, ubi supra , tom. ii. p. 407, &c. 

5 Chron. Danacum , published by Ludewig in his 

Reliquice Manuscript or. tom. ix. p. 11, 16, 17. [Ac- 
cording to Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 376, 
&o. this Olaus Tryggweson the son of a petty Norwe- 
gian chieftain, spent many years in Russiu and on the 
Wendish coast of Germany, while his country revolted 
from Harald Blauzalin, king of Denmark, under Hakon 
their viceroy. Olaus became a successful pirate, ad- 
vanced in power and wealth, became also a zealous 
Christian, and in his plundering expeditions in those 
northern seas treated the pagans much as the Moham- 
medans did the same sort of persons ; that is, gave 
them the alternative of baptism, or slavery and death. 
The Norwegians now chose him their king and re- 
volted from Hakon. Olaus got possession of the whole 
country, and by compulsory measures obliged all op- 
posers to embrace Christianity. This was just at the 
close of the century.— Mur. 

« Concerning the inhabitants of the Orkneys see 

Torfeeus, Hist. Rervm Orcadensium , lib. i. p. 22. For 
the Icelanders, in addition to Arngrim Jonas, Crymo- 
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piety, was zealous for suppressing the re- 
mains of the old superstition still existing 
in various provinces of the empire, and for 
supporting Christianity which was but im- 
perfectly established in many places. By 
his beneficence and liberality bishoprics 
were erected in various places, as Branden- 
burg, Havelberg, Meissen, Magdeburg, 
and Naurnburg; so that there might bo no 
want of spiritual watchmen, who should 
instruct the yet rude and half barbarous 
people in all the duties of religion. 7 In 
accordance with the religious views of the 
age, he also built many convents for those 
who preferred a monastic life ; and he also 
erected schools. If in these measures the 
illustrious emperor had exhibited as much 
wisdom and moderation, as piety and sin- 
cerity, he could scarcely be commended 
too much. But the superstition of his wife 
Adelaide 8 and the lamentable ignorance of 
the times, led this excellent prince to be- 
lieve that a man secured the friendship of 
God, by securing that of his ministers and 
servants with great largesses and presents. 
He therefore enriched the bishops, the 
monks, and religious associations of every 
kind beyond all bounds ; and subsequent 
generations reaped this fruit of his libera- 


g(t<r, lib. i.; and Arinn Multieius, .9 chedce de Jslandia, 
p. 45, & c sco the saxno Torfaeus, Uistor. Norveg. tom. 

ii. p. 378, 307, 417, & c. Also I. iron, Singutarites 
Ilistor. et Litter, tome i. p. 138. Concerning Green- 
land Torfseus also treats, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 374 ; and 
in Grcenlandia Antiqun , cap. xvii. p. 127, Copen. 1706, 
8vo. [MUnter, Kirchenges. von Diinemark u. Norwe- 
gian, vol. i. treats of the conversion of the Norwegians, 
p. 429, &c.; of the Icelanders, p. 517, &c.; of the Faro 
and Shetland islanders, p. 548, &c.; and of the Green- 
landers, p. 555, &c. — Mur. [Both Gieseler and Diil- 
linger refer also to a work by Finnus Johanna>us or 
Finncr Jaenscn, a bishop of Iceland, entitled Hist. Ec- 
cles. Islandice, Copen. 1772-75, 3 tom. 4to. — R. 

7 It is more probable that Otho the Great had long 
purposed, by the erection of a new archbishopric, to 
curtail the odious power of the archbishop of Mentz. 
Therefore in the year 946, he established the bishopric 
of Havel berg, and In 919 that of Brandenburg. For 
establishing the archbishopric of Magdeburg (as we 
are told by Ditmar, p. 335), the emperor’s motives were, 
defen sio communis patrice and spes remunerationis 
c v'lemat . The first was doubtless the chief motive. 
The bishop of Ilalberstadt and the archbishop of 
Mentz looked upon this innovation with dislike. But 
the emperor seized the opportunity of their presence in 
Italy, whither they came to receive their investiture at 
his hands, to obtain from them the transfer of the 
suffragan bishoprics of Brandenburg and Havelberg 
from the jurisdiction of Mentz to that of Magdeburg, 
and also the transfer of large estates hitherto possessed 
by the bishop of Ilalberstadt. Adelbert, formerly a 
missionary and at this time abbot of Weissenburg, was 
ordained first archbishop of Magdeburg a.d. 968 by the 
Pope, and received the pallium ; and attended by two 
papal envoys and the new bishops, repaired to Magde- 
burg and was regularly installed. At the same time he 
consecrated the new bishops, Boso of Merseburg, Hugo 
of Zeitz, and Burkard of Meissen ; who together with 
the bishops of Brandenburg, Havelberg, and Posen, 
were to constitute his suffragans. See the Annalist 
Saxo, ad ann. 969. — Sehl. 

• See her life in Canislus, Lectiones Antiques, tom. 

iii. par. i. p. G9. 
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litjr, that these people abused their un- 
[ earned wealth for pampering their vices, 
carrying on wars, and indulging themselves 
in luxury and dissipation. 

10. To the account of these enlargements 
i of the church it may be subjoined, that the 
European kings and princes began in this 
century to consider the project of a holy 
war, to be waged against the Mohamme- 
dans who possessed Palestine. For it was 
thought intolerable and a disgrace to the 
professors of the Christian religion, that 
the country in which Christ lived and taught 
and made expiation for the sins of the 
human race, should be left under the do- 
minion of his enemies ; and it was deemed 
most righteous and agreeable to the dignity 
of the Christian religion, to avenge the 
numerous calamities and injuries, insults 
and sufferings, which the possessors of 
Palestine were accustomed to heap upon 
the Christians residing in that country, or 
visiting it for religious purposes. J ust at 
the close of the century and in the first 
year of his pontificate. Pope Sylvester II. 
or Gerbert sounded the trumpet of war, 
by writing a letter in the name of the church 
at Jerusalem addressed to the church uni- 
versal; 1 in which he solemnly adjured the 
Europeans to afford succour to the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. But none of them were 
disposed at that time to obey the summons 
of the pontiff, except the inhabitants of 
Pisa in Italy, who are said to have forth- 
with girded themselves for the holy war. 3 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN T1IE HISTORY OF TIIE 
CHURCH. 

1. No unchristian king of this century, 
except Gormon and Sueno, kings of Den- 
mark, directly and with set purpose per- 
secuted the Christians living under his 
jurisdiction. And yet they could not live 
in security and safety either in the East or 
in the West. The Saracens in Asia and 
Africa, though troubled with internal dis- 
sensions and various other calamities, were 
yet very assiduous in propagating their 
religion, that of Mohammed; nor were 
they unsuccessful. How much this Mo- 
hammedan zeal diminished the number of 
Christians it is not easy to ascertain. But 
they brought over the Turks, an uncivi- 
lised people inhabiting the northern shores 
of the Caspian sea, to their religion. This 
agreement in religious faith however did 

' 1 This is the twenty-eighth epistle of the first part, in 
the Collection of the Epistles of Sylvester II. published 
• a Chesne, invol. iii. of the Scriptore x Histor. Franc. 

1 See Muratorl, Scriptoret Her, Ital. tom. ill. p. 400. 
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not prevent the Turks, when afterwards 
called in to aid the Persians, from depriv- 
ing .the Saracens in the first place of the 
vast kingdom of Persia; and afterwards 
with astonishing celerity and success, in- 
vading and conquering other provinces 
subject to their dominion. Thus the em- 
pire of the Saracens, which the Greek and 
Roman powers had for so many years in 
vain attempted to hold in check, was dis- 
membered, and at length subverted, by 
their friends and allies; and the very 
powerful empire of the Turks, which has 
not yet ceased to be terrible to Christians, 
gradually took its place. 3 

2. In the countries of the West, the na- 
tions which were still pagans were in general 
grievous foes to the Christians. The Nor- 
mans during nearly half the century in- 
flicted the severest calamities upon the 
Franks and others. The Prussians, the 
Slavonians, 4 the Bohemians, and others to 
whom Christianity was unintelligible and 
hateful, not only laboured with great vio- 
lence to drive it from their countries, but 
likewise frequently laid waste in the most 
distressing manner with fire and sword, the 
neighbouring countries in which it was re- 
ceived. The Danes did not cease to molest 
the Christians, till after Otto the Great 
had conquered them. The Hungarians as- 
sailed Germany, and harassed various parts 
of the country with indescribable cruelties. 
The tyranny of the Arabs in Spain and 
their frequent incursions upon Italy and 
the neighbouring islands, I pass without 
farther notice. 

3. Whoever considers attentively the 
innumerable calamities the Christian na- 
tions suffered from those who were not 
Christian, will readily perceive a sufficient 
cause for that unwearied zeal of Christian 
princes for the conversion of these furious 
and savage nations. They had the motives 
not merely of religion and virtue, but of 
security and peace. For they expected 
and with good reason, that those savage 

s These events Leunclavius has endeavoured to elu- 
cidate in his Annales Turcici , often reprinted. See 
also Elmacin, Hist. Saracenica, lib. ii. iii. p. 190, 203, 
210, &c. 

4 These distinguished themselves especially by the 
outrages they committed upon the Christian churches, 
in their insurrections against their Christian mar- 
graves. Humanity shudders at the narratives of the 
historians; that when these Slavonians took Branden- 
burg, they not only enslaved or slew all the clergy, but 
drew the corpse of Dodilo, the deceased bishop, from 
its grave in order to strip it of its clothing ; that after 
capturing the city of Altenburg they dragged sixty 
priests, whom they had not butchered, from one city 
to another till they all died ; and among these, Oddar, 
a provost, they tortured by ripping up his scalp in the 
form of a cross and laying bare his brain, so that he 
died in the midst of the extreme anguish. See the 
Annalist Saxo, ad ann. 988; and Dltmar, p. 845. 
Schl. 
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| minds would be softened and rendered religions of their ancestors which were 
| humane by the influences of Christianity, altogether military and calculated to foster 
! Therefore they proffered matrimonial con- ferocious feelings ; and those kings and 
nexion with their kings and chieftains, as- chieftains, influenced by these offers and 
sistance against their enemies, the possession advantages, listened to Christian instruc- 
of valuable lands, and other temporal ad- tion, and endeavoured to bring their sub- 
vantages, if they would only renounce the jects to do the same. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. It is universally admitted that the 
ignorance of this century was extreme, and 
that learning was entirely neglected. Nor 
is this very surprising, considering what 
wars and distressing calamities agitated 
both the East and the West, and to what 
a base set of men the guardianship of truth 
and virtue was intrusted. Leo the Wise, 
who ruled the Greek empire at the begin- 
ning of the century, both cultivated learn- 
ing himself and excited others to do so. 1 
His son, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was 
still more solicitous to revive literature and 
the arts.* For it appears that he supported 

1 See Fabriciu3, Biblioth. Cnee. lib. v. par. ii. cap. 
v. p. 363. [Leo VI. reigned from a.d. 88G to 911. The 
learned Photiua had been his instructor. His learning 
procured him tho titles of the Wise and the Philosopher. 
Ho completed the revision of the imperial laws begun 
by his father, and published the result in sixty books 
entitled BcurtAucot or BouuAixai 5iara£eiv. It is a Greek 
translation of Justinian’s Corpus Juris Cioilis , with 
extracts from the commentaries of the Greek Jurists, 
the laws of subsequent emperors, and the decisions of 
ecclesiastical councils, &c. But much of the originals 
is omitted or changed or enlarged. Fabrotti published 
a Latin translation of forty-one books and an abstract 
of the remaining hooks, Faris, 1647, seven vols. fol. 
Tills emperor’s book on the art of war compiled from 
earlier writers, was published by Meursius, Greek and 
Latin, Leyden, 1612, 4to. His letter to the Saracen 
Omar in favour of Christianity exists in Chaldaic, from 
which there is a Latin translation in the Biblioth. Pair. 
Lugdun. tom. xvii. — Baronius ( Annal . a.d. 911, j 3,) 
gives account of thirty-three religious Discourses of 
this emperor ; and Gretser has published nine more, 
Ingolst. 1600, 4to. They were ohietiy designed for the 
feast days, and are of little value. See Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxi. p. 127, &c. — Mur. 

* Fabricius, ubi supra , cap. v. p. 486. [Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus reigned from a.d. 911 to 959. The 
historical, political, and moral compendiums, which 
he caused to be made out from the earlier writers, were 
arranged under fifty-three heads or titles ; and were 
intended to embrace all that was most valuable on 
those subjects. Only two of the fifty-three are now to 
be found, namely, the twenty-seventh, relating to the 
diplomatic intercourse of the Romans with foreign na- 
tions, (published, partly Antwerp, 1582, 4to, and partly 
Augsburg, 1603, 4to,) and the fiftieth, respecting virtue 
and vice, of which a part was published by Valesius, 
Paris, 1634, 4to. The titles of some of the others are 
known; e. g . on the proclamations of kings, on heroic 
deeds, on festivals, on public addresses, on manners, 
on ecclesiastical persons and things, on epistles, on 


learned men of various descriptions at great 
expense ; he carefully collected the writings 
of the earlier ages ; he was himself an au- 
thor and he prompted others to write ; he 
wished to have all that was most valuable 
in the works of the ancients selected and 
arranged under appropriate heads; and he 
re-animated as it were the study of philo- 
sophy which was extinct.* Few of the 
Greeks however copied after these noble 
examples, nor was there any among the 
subsequent emperors who was equally 
friendly to literature and to the cultivation 
of the mind. Indeed it is supposed that Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus himself, though 
the Greeks pronounce him the restorer of 
all branches of learning, undesignedly in- 
jured the cause of learning by his excessive 
zeal to advance it. For having caused ex- 
tracts and abridgments to be compiled by 
learned men from the writers of preceding 
ages, in order to elucidate the various 
branches of knowledge and render them 
serviceable to the world, the slothful Greeks 
now contenting themselves with these 
abridgments of the emperor, neglected the 
writers from whom they were compiled. 
And therefore many excellent authors of 
the earlier period became lost, through the 
neglect of the" Greeks from this time on- 
ward. 

2. Few writers therefore can be named 
among the Greeks, on whom a wise and 

the chase, on war, on tho establishment of colouiea, 
on strange occurrences, &c. Among the emperor’s 
own compositions were a biography of his grandfather, 
Basil, two books on the military stations and garri- 
sons of the empire, instructions to his son respecting 
the state and the foreign relations of the empire and 
the course it would be wise for him to pursue, narra- 
tive respecting the image of Christ found at Edessa, 
on naval and military tactlos, on the mode of warfare 
by different nations, and some compilations on farriery, 
agriculture, breeding cattle, physic, &c. together with 
a large work entitled the Ceremonial of the Court qf 
Constantinople , describing minutely all the etiquette 
there practised. It was published by Reiske, Lips. 
1751 — 54, 2 vols. fol.-— See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. 
vol. xxi. p. 129, Ac. — Mur. 

3 This is expressly asserted by Zonaras, Jnnah tom. 
ill. p. 155, ed. Paris. 
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Judicious man will place a high value; and 
m a short time the literary seed sown 
which seemed to promise a rich harvest, 
was found to be dead. The philosophers, 
if such characters flourished among them, 
produced no immortal works and nothing 
of permanent value. The body of learned 
Greeks was composed of a few rhetoricians, 
some grammarians, here and there a poet 
who was above contempt, and a number of 
historians who though not of the first or- 
der were not destitute of all merit ; for the 
Greeks seemed to find pleasure almost ex- 
clusively in those departments of literature 
in which the imagination, the memory, and 
industry have most concern. 

3. Egypt, though groaning under an op- 
pressive yoke, produced some learned men, 
who might contend with the Greeks for 
the palm of superiority. The example of 
Eutychius, bishop of Alexandria, to men- 
tion no others, will evince this; for he 
did honour to the sciences of medicine 
and theology by his various productions. 
Among the other Arabians, that noble ar- 
dour for useful knowledge which was 
awakened in the preceding age, continued 
unabated through this whole century; so 
that there was among them a large num- 
ber of eminent physicians, philosophers, 
and mathematicians, whose names and 
literary labours are celebrated by Leo 
Africanus and by others. 

4. All the Latins were sunk in extreme 
barbarism. Most writers are agreed that 
this century deserves the name of the iron 
age, so far as respects literature and science ; 
and that the Latin nations never saw an 
age more dark and cheerless. 1 And though 
some excellent men have questioned this 
fact, it is too firmly established to be 
wholly disproved. 2 * Schools existed indeed 


i Proofs of the ignorance of the age have been col- 
lected by Bukeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 288, 
&c. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Mcdii Aioi, tom. iii. p. 
831, &c. and tom. ii. p. Hi ; and by others. 

* Leibnitz, Prccf. ad Codicem Juris Naturce et gen- 
tium Diplomat . maintains that this tenth century was 
not so dark as the following centuries, and particularly 
not so dark as the twelfth and thirteenth. But he cer- 
tainly is extravagant and labours in vain. More de- 
serving of a hearing are, Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord . 
Bened. Sa?cul. v. Pra?f. p. ii. &c. — the authors of the 

Hist . Litter, de la France , vol. vi. p, 18, &c. le Beuf, 

Diss. de Statu Liter ar. in Francia, a Carolo M. ad 
Regem Robert, and some others ; who while they ad- 
mit that the ignorance of this ago was great, contend 
that its barbarism was not altogether so great as it is 
commonly supposed. In the proofs which they allege 
there is considerable deficiency ; but still we may ad- 
mit that all science was not entirely extinct in Europe, 
and that there was a number of persons who were wise 
above the mass of people ; hut that the number was a 
very moderate one, nay really small, may be gathered 
from the monuments of the age. — [The opinion of 

Leibnitz was embraced by Semler, in his Continua- 

tion of Baumgarten's Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 453, 

&c. and Hist. Eccles. Selecta Capita , tom. ii. p. 

526, &c. His arguments seem not easily answered. 
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in most countries in Europe, either in the 
monasteries or in the cities which were the 
residence of bishops ; and there also shone 
forth in one place and another, especially 
at the close of the century, some distin- 
guished men of genius who attempted to 
soar above the vulgar. But these can be 
all easily counted up, and the smallness of 
their number evinces the infelicity of the 
times. In the schools nothing was taught 
but the seven liberal arts as they were 
called; and the teachers were monks who 
estimated the value of learning and science 
solely by their use in matters of religion. 

5. The best among the monks who were 
disposed to employ a portion of their lei- 
sure to some advantage, applied themselves 
to writing annals and history of a rude 
texture. For instance Abo, 8 Luitprand, 4 
Wittekind, 5 Fulcuin, 6 * John of Capua, T 

The tenth century afforded moro writers in whom 
sound reasoning was combined with some learning, 
than the twelfth and thirteenth. It had greater and 
better princes - y and in the years and the countries in 
which the Normans and Huns spread no general deso- 
lation, there were more numerous episcopal and mo- 
nastic schools, in which tho young received some in- 
struction though rudo and meagre. The most noted 
episcopal schools were those of Mentz, Treves, Co- 
logne, Madgeburg, Wurtzburg, Paris, Tours, Rheims, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun; and among the monastic 
schools were those of Fleury, Cluny, I.aubes, Gortz, 
Corbey, Fulda, St. F.mmeran, Eptornach, St. Gall, &c. 
Every teacher and nearly every cloister procured a 
stock of the classical writers.— The Greek language 
was not wholly unknown ; although the individuals 
were becoming more and more rare who could under- 
stand the ancients in the originals. — Schl. 

3 Abbo, born at Orleans, educated at Fleury, Faris, 
Rheims, and Orleans, was called to England by the 
archbishop of York to presido over a monastic school 
before a.d. 9G0. After two years ho returned to Fleury 
became abbot, and resided there till his death in 1004. 
He wrote an Epitome of the lives of the popes com- 
piled from Anastasius, a life of St. Edmund, King of 
the East Angles, Collection or Epitome of canons, 
several Epistles and short tracts. See Cave, Hist* 
Liter . tome ii. — Mur. 

* Luitprand was born at Pavia or in Spain, was 
envoy of Berengarius, King of Italy, to Constantinople 
a.d. 946, created bishop of Cremona he became odious 
to Berengarius, and was deposed a.d. 963 or earlier, 
and retired to Frankfort in Germany. The emperor 
Otho sent him again to Constantinople a.d. 968. He 
was alive a.d. 970. Ho was a man of genius' and of 
considerable learning. He understood and wrote in 
Greek as well as Latin. His works are a History of 
Europe during his own times, and an Account of his 
embassy to Constantinople in 968. To him also are 
falsely attributed a tract on the lives of the popes from 
St. Peter to Formosus, and a Chronicon. All these, 
together with his Adversaria or Note-Book, were 
printed, Antwerp, 1640, fol. See Cave, ubi supra. — 
Mur. 

5 Witikind or Winduchind, was a Saxon and a 
monk of Corbey in Germany, who flourished a.d. 940 
and onwards. He wrote a History of the Saxons or 
the reigns of Henry the Fowler and Otho I. published 
Basil, 1532, Francf. 1577, and among the Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum ; likewise some poetic effusions. 
See Cave, ubi supra. — Mur. 

« Fulcuin or , Folguin. abbot of I.aubes (Laublensis) 
from a.d. 965 to 990. He wrote a Chronicon de Rebus 
gestis Abbatum Laubiensis Carnobii t de Miraculis Sti 
Ursmari, and Vita Folcuini Ep. Tarvanensis . — 
Mur. 

7 John Capuanus, abbot of Monte Cassino, flourished 
from a.d. 915 to 934. He wrote De Persecutionibus 
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Ratherius, 1 Flodoard, 2 Notkerus, 3 Ethel- 
bert, 4 and others; of whom some are in- 
deed better than others, but they all 
wander immensely wide of the true method 
of composing history. Of their poets one 
and another shows himself to be not void 
of genius ; but all are rude on account of 
the infelicity of the times which could 
relish nothing elegant or exquisite. The 
grammarians and rhetoricians of those times 
are scarcely worthy to be mentioned ; for 
they either write absolute nonsense, or 
inculcate precepts which, are jejune and 
injudicious. Of their geometry, arith- 
metic, chronology,® astronomy, and music, 


C&nobii Cassinensis , [a Saracenorum irruption/',] et de 
Miraculis inibi fuel is , Chronicon succinct uni ; also, 
Chronicon postremorum Comitum Capiue. See Cave, 
ubi supra.— Mur. 

1 Ratherius, a monk of stern manners and prone to 
give offence, was bishop of Verona a.d. 9 28 ; displaced 
in 954, and made bishop of Liege ; resigned and was 
again bishop of Verona; was again removed and re- 
tired to his monastery of Laubes, where he died a.d. 
973. His works as published by D’Achery, Spicileg. 
tom. ii. comprise various epistles, apologies, polemic 
tracts, a few sermons, and a lifu of St. Ursmar of 
Laubes. His Ch ro n ogrn p h ia is said to have existed 
in MS. in the monastery of Gemblours. See Cave, 
ubi supra. — Mur. [For further particulars respecting 
this writer, and an account of his works, sec Bahr, 
Gesch. dar Rb'inis. Liter, suppl. vol. par. hi. p. 540—53. 
The latest and best edition of his works is that by the 
brothers P. and H. JJallerini, published at Verona, 
1/05, fol. — It. 

8 Flodoard or Frodoard, a canon of Rheims who died 
a.d. 06C, aged seventy-three years. His Chronicon 
Rerum inter Francos gestarwn , ab anno 919, ad aim. 
usque 900, was published, Taris, 1588, 8vo, and Francf. 
1594, 8vo. Ills l list or in ticclesite Remensis was edited 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1011, 8vo; Douay, 1G17, 8vo; and 
in the liiblioth. Pair. tom. xvii. p. 500. His poetic 
lives of various ancient saints in about twenty books 
were never published. See Cave, ubi supra. — Mur. 
[flis works are noticed in Biihr, ubi supra ; the poeti- 
cal at p. 127, the Chronicon at p. 188, and the His- 
toria , &c. at p. 274, witli ample references to various 
authorities. — R. 

3 Notker or Notger, bishop of Liege a.d. 971 — 1007. 
He wrote Hist. Episeop. Trajectensium , ( seu Lrodicen- 
sinrn,) but whether it is the same which was published 
by Cheapeaville, Liege, 1012, is doubted. He also 
wrote the life of St. Landoald, a Romish presbyter; a 
life of St. Remaclus, bishop of Utrecht ; and on the 
miracles of St. Remaclus. It was another Notger of 
the preceding century who died a.d. 912, and who was 
a monk of St. Gall, whose Martyrology was published 
by Canisius, tom. iv. p. 701. See Cave, ubi supra . — 
Mur. [There were three writers of this name; one 
was Notker Balbulus or the Stammerer, the writer of 
the Marlt/rologium published by Canisius, and of a 
tract, He inter pretib us divinurum scripturarum in 
Pezitis, Anecd. Thesaur , vol, i. ; a second was Notker 
Labes or of the thiok lips, a translator of some Latin 
classical pieces and portions of the scriptures into 
German ; and a third Notker, surnamed Piperis 
granum or Peppercorn, a learned physician, also of 
St. Gallen.— R. 

4 Ethelbert or rather Ethel word or Elsward was of 

royal English blood, and flourished a.d. 980. He 
wrote Historia brevis , which is a concise Chronology 
from the creation to the Saxon invasion of England, 
and then a more full and a bombastic history of Eng- 
land down to a.d. 974. It was published by Saville 
with the Scriptores Anglici , London, 1596, fol. p. 472. 
—Mur. • 

3 Moshctm's phrase is computus or the calculation 
of the moveable feasts of the church— a branch of 
chronological science — R. 


which had a place in their schools, it is 
unnecessary to give any description. 

6. The philosophy of the Latins was 
confined wholly to logic, which was sup- 
posed to contain the marrow of all wisdom. 
Moreover, this logic which was so highly 
extolled was usually taught without me- 
thod and without clearness, according to 
the book on the Categories falsely as- 
cribed to Augustine, and the writings of 
Porphyry. 1 1. is true that Plato’s Timaeus, 
Aristotle’s tract De Interpretatiune , and 
his as well as Cicero’s Topics, and perhaps 
some other treatises of the Greeks and 
Latins, were in the hands of a few indivi- 
duals ; but they who state this fact, add 
that there were none who could understand 
these books. 6 And yet strange as it may 
appear, it was in the midst of this dark- 
ness, that the subtle question was raised 
respecting the nature of universal, as they 
are called, namely, whether they belong 
to the class of real existences, or are mere 
names; a controversy which was violently 
agitated among the Latins from this time 
onward, and produced the two opposing 
sects of Nominalists and Realists . At 
least the incipient footsteps of this pro- 
tracted and knotty controversy are dis- 
coverable in the writings of the learned, 
as early as this century. 7 

7. At the close of this century the cause 
of learning in Europe obtained a great and 
energetic patron in Gerbert a Frenchman, 
known among the Roman pontiffs as bear- 
ing the name of Sylvester II. This great 
and exalted genius pursued successfully all 
branches of learning, but especially mathe- 
matics, mechanics, geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and the kindred sciences; and 
both wrote upon them himself, and roused 
others to cultivate and advance them to 
the utmost of his power. The effects of 
his efforts among the Germans, French, 
and Italians, were manifest both in this 
century and the next; for many indivi- 
duals of those nations were stimulated by 
the writings, example, and exhortations of 
Gerbert to the zealous pursuit of philoso- 
phy, mathematics, medicine, and other 
branches of human science. Gerbert cannot 
indeed be compared with our geometricians 


6 Gunzo, F.pist. ad Monachos Augienses, in Martene, 
Collectio amptiss. Monument. Veter . tom. iii. p. 304. 

7 Gunzo, a learned monk, ubi supra, p. 304, says: — 
“ Aristoteles genus, speciem, differentlara, proprlum 
et accidens subsistere denegavit, qua Platoni subsis- 
tentia persuasit. Aristoteli an Platoni magis credon- 
dum putatis? Magna est utriusque autorit&s, quate- 
nus vix audeat quis alternm alter! dignitate prseferre.” 
This is a clear exhibition of the apple of discord 
among the Latins. Gunzo did not venture to offer a 
solution of the difficult question, but others attempted 
it afterwards. 
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and mathematicians; as is manifest from 
his Geometry which is a plain and perspi- 
cuous treatise, but at the same time im- 
perfect and superficial. 1 And yet his 
knowledge was too profound for the com- 
prehension of that barbarous age. For the 
ignorant monks supposed his geometrical 
diagrams to be magical figures, and there- 
fore set down this learned man among the 
magicians and disciples of the evil one. 2 

8. For a part of his knowledge, especially 
of philosophy, medicine, and mathematics, 
Gerbert was indebted to the books and the 
schools of the Arabians of Spain, lie went 
into Spain to pursue science, and was an 
auditor of the Arab doctors at Cordova and 
Seville. 3 Perhaps his example in this 
respect had an influence upon the Euro- 
peans. This at least is most certain that 
from this time onward, such of the Euro- 
peans as were eager for knowledge, espe- 
cially of medicine, arithmetic, geometry, 
and philosophy, had a strong desire to read 
and hear the Arab doctors resident in 
Spain, and in a part of Italy; many of 
whose books were translated into Latin, 
and much of their contents was brought 
forward in the European schools; many 
students also actually went into Spain to 
get instruction immediately from the lec- 
tures of the Arabic doctors. And truth 
requires us to say • that the Saracens or 
Arabs, particularly of Spain, were the 


* It was published by Pezius, Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. 
Hi. par. ii. p. 7, Ac. 

* See the Hist. Litter, de la France , tome vi. p. 558 ; 
Hitt. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 314, 310, Ac.; Naud, 
Apologic pour let grands hommes faussement accuse z dc 
la Magie , chap. xlx. sec. 4. [Gerbert was a monk of 
Auvergne, and early devoted himself to study. After 
much proficiency in France, he attended the schools of 
the Saracons in Spain, and returned the most scientilic 
man in the Latin church. In the year 9G8 the emperor 
Otho I. met with him in Italy, and made him abbot of 
Bobbio ; but ho soon left that station to become secre- 
tary to Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims. Ho now 
taught the archiepiscopal school which flourished 
greatly under him. In 991 he was made archbishop of 
Rheims; but was deposed by Popo John XV. in 995, 
and soon after made archbishop of Ravenna. On the 
death of Gregory V. a.d. 999, he was by Otho's influence 
created pope, and assumed the title of Sylvester II. He 
died a.d. 1003. While at Rheims ho wrote 160 Letters, 
whloh were published by Masson, Paris, 1611, 4to, and 
then in Ducheno’s Scriptores Francic. tom. ii. and in 
B iblioih. Patr. tom. xvii. While pope he wrote three 
Epistles, one of which In the name of Jerusalem calls 
upon Christians to rescue that city from the hands of 
infidels. He also wrote De Geometria , De Sahara, 
De Informatione Episcoporum Sermo , and an epigram ; 
besides several pieces never published. The life of St. 
Adalbert, archbishop of Prague, formerly ascribed to 
him is supposed not to be his. But the tract, De Car- 
ports et Sanguine Domini , formerly ascribed to Ileni- 
gcr, abbot of Laubes, is supposed to have been the pro- 
duction of Gerbert. — Mur. [The English reader will 
find an account of this most remarkable man in Bcr- 
rington’s Literary History qf the Middle Ages, Load. 
1914, 4 to, p. 202, Ac. with muoh additional information 
In the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, vol. xi. p. 518, Ac.; 
Burney’s Hist, qf Music, vol. 2, p. 129.— R. 

* See Buleeus, Hist. Acad. Pari*, tom. i. p. 314. 
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principal source and fountain of whatever 
knowledge of medicine, philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and mathematics, flourished in 
Europe from the tenth century onward. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Nothing is more incontrovertible 
than that the clergy, both in the East .and 
in the West, were composed principally of 
men who were illiterate, stupid, ignorant 
of everything pertaining to religion, libidi- 
nous, superstitious, and flagitious. 4 Nor 
does any one doubt that those who wished 
to be regarded as the fathers and guardians 
of the universal church, were the principal 
cause of these evils. Indeed nothing can be 
conceived so filthy or so criminal and wic- 
ked, as to be deemed by these supreme direc- 
tors of religion and worship incompatible 
with tlicir characters ;' nor was any govern- 
ment so loaded with vices of every kind, as 
was that which bore the appellation of the 
most holy. 6 What the Greek patriarchs 
were, the single example of Thcophylact 
shows, who as credible historians testify 
made traffic of everything sacred, and cared 
for nothing but bis hounds and his horses. 6 
But though these patriarchs were very un- 


4 "Whoever would be convinced of this, need only 
look through the pages of Rathcrlus. In his Volumen 
Perpendiculorum sivc de contemptu canonum, for in- 
stance, he speaks of a clergyman : “ Q,ui cum omnes 
mulieres diccccsis sum sint ipsius Alias spirituals, 
cujuslibet forte illarum corruptione pollutus est.” He 
tells us that the nobility were more anxious to become 
bishops than to serve the Lord ; and that the example 
of the light-minded bishops, who would recite passages 
of the Bible such as John x. 1, with laughter, led others 
to indulge in similar levity. See Sender's Continua- 
tion of Baumgarten’s Kirchenhistorie, vol. iv. p. 507. — 
Sch l . 

5 The reader is referred to the testimony of an up- 
right Italian, Muratori, in his Antiq. Ital. Medii JEni, 
lib. v. p. 82. “In the tenth century especially, alas! 
what unheard-of monsters filled not only many of the 
chairs of bishops and abbots, but likewise that.of St. 
Peter. Everywhere might be seen the profligate morals 
of the clergy and monks ; and not a few of the rulers 
of churches were more worthy of the appellation of 
wolves than of pastors.” — “ Good theologians were then 
not to be found.”— Schl. 

6 This prelate who was of royal blood was possessor 
of the sec of Constantinople at the age of sixteen. 
While under his tutors he appeared grave and decent ; 
but when arrived at maturity be became luxurious and 
extravagant. He sold ecclesiastical offices ; and he was 
so attached to horses and to hunting that he kept more 
than 2,000 horses, which he fed on nuts and fruits 
steeped in odorous wine. Once while celebrating mass, 
his groom brought him intelligence that his favourite 
mare had foaled, hi9 joy was to great that, suspending 
the service, he ran to the stable, and after viewing the 
foal returned to the great temple and completed the 
sacred servioes. His death, which happened a.d. 956, 
after he had been bishop twenty-three years, was occa- 
sioned by his being thrown from his horse against a 
wall. This brought on a spitting of blood, he lan- 
guished two years but without becoming more devout, 
and then died of a dropsy. Thus Fleury, Hist . de V Eg* 
Use, livre lv. sec. 51. — Mur. 
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worthy men, yet they possessed more dig- 
nity and virtue than the Roman pontiffs. 

2. That the history of the Roman pon- 
tiffs of this century is a history of monsters, 
a record of the most atrocious villanies and 
crimes, is acknowledged by all the best 
writers and even by the advocates of 
Popery. 1 The principal cause of these 
enormities is to be sought for in the cala- 
mities of the times, which upon the extinc- 
tion of the family of Charlemagne pervaded 
the greater part of Europe but especially 
Italy. Upon the death of Benedict IV. 
a.d. 903, Leo V. was elected his successor. 
But he reigned only forty days, when 
Christophanes [or Christopher] cardinal of 
St. Lawrence, dethroned him and cast him 
into prison. In the following year Sergius 
III. a Roman presbyter, stripped Christo- 
phanes of the pontifical dignity by the aid 
of Adalbert, the powerful marquis of Tus- 
cany, who controlled everything at Rome 
according to his pleasure. Sergius died in 
91 1 and nis successors, Anastasius II T. and 
Lando, filled the holy office only for a 
short time, and performed nothing worthy 
of notice. 

3. After the death of Lando a.d. 914, 
the rich and powerful marquis or count of 
Tusculum, Alberic, by the instigation of 
his mother-in-law, Theodora, a very lewd 
woman who controlled all things at Rome, 
elevated John X. archbishop of Ravenna, 
to the Papal chair. For at this time no- 
thing was conducted regularly at Rome, 
but everything was carried by bribery or 


1 Baronius, Annales. ad ann. 900, says of this cen- 
tury: “It is usual to denominate it the iron age, on 
account of its barbarism and barrenness of all good ; 
also the leaden age on account of the abounding 
wickedness by which it was deformed ; and the dark 
age on account of the scarcity of writers.” “ One can 
scarcely believe, nay absolutely cannot credit without 
ocular demonstration, what unworthy conduct, what 
base and enormous deeds, what execrable and abomina- 
ble transactions disgraced the holy Catholic see, which 
is the pivot on which the whole Catholic church re- 
volves; when temporal princes who, though called 
Christian, were most cruel tyrants, arrogated to them- 
selves the election of the Roman pontiffs. Alas, the 
shame ! Alas, the mischief! What monsters, horrible 
to behold, were then raised to the holy see, which 
angels revere ! What e\ils did they perpetrate ; what 
horrible tragedies ensued ! With what pollutions was 
this see though itself without spot or wrinkle then 
stained ; what corruptions infected it ; what filthlnbss 
defiled it ; and hence what marks of perpetual infamy 
are visible upon it!” — 1/«r. [Ballinger, from whom 
one would have expected more candour and ingenuous- 
ness, passes over these dark places in the annals of the 
papacy, is wholly silent with respect to the notorious 
profligacy of the Popes, and very jesuitically remarks; 

What is told of female domination at this time in 
Rome may be Justly suspected, as the only writer whose 
testimony can be given is the credulous Luitprand.” — 
Hist . of the Church , translated by Cox, vol. 3, p. 1 36. I 
may observe, nowever, that the authority of Luitprand 
has been abundantly supported by C. D. A. Martini in 
his Abhandlung iiber Luitprand u. dessen histor . Glaub- 
uiird. Munich, 1310, 4to.— It. 


AND GOVERNMENT. 

violence. 8 This John though otherwise a 
very bad man is commended for one deed ; 
he successfully attacked and vanquished 
the Saracens who occupied a fortified moun- 
tain [on the banks of the] Gariliano. But 
Marozia, the daughter of Theodora and 
wife of Alberic, was inimical to him. 
Therefore on the death of her husband 
Alberic, when she had married Wido [or 
Guido] marquis of Tuscany, she persuaded 
her new husband to seize her motner’s lover 
a d. 928, and to imprison and kill him. 
Leo VI. next succeeded, and he dying six 
months after was followed by Stephen VII. 
After two years or a.d. 931, Stephen died 
and Marozia procured for her very young 
son, John XI. whom she had by the Ro- 
man pontiff Sergius III. the chair of St. 
Peter and the government of the church. 8 

4. John XI. who was raised to supreme 
power in the church by the aid of his 
mother, lost it again in the year 933 
through the enmity of Alberic, his uterine 
brother. For Alberic being offended- with 
his step-father, Hugo king of Italy, to 
whom Marozia was married after the death 
of Wido, expelled Hugo from Rome and 
I confined both his mother and his brother 


* At that time the noted Theodora with her two 
daughters, Marozia and Theodora, resided at Romo. 
They were wholly devoted to what was called the Tus- 
can party, of which the marquis Adelbert(not Alberic 
as in the text of Mosheim) was the head. These 
women not only lived in habits of the most abominable 
unchastity with the chief men of Rome, but they had 
boundless influence in the government there. Luit- 
prand is in this matter the principal historian. Eccard 
and Muratori have indeed questioned his authority, and 
endeavoured to make his testimony suspicious. But 
Sigebert of Gemblours and Alberic, the author of the 
chronicle of Ferfe (who could not have transcribed 
from Luitprand), confirm his account of the profligate 
lives of these base females. — Schl. [Luitprand’s nar- 
rative of the elevation of John X. as translated by 
Bower ( Lines of the Popes, vol. v. p. 90), is as follows : 
— “ In those days Peter, archbishop of Ravenna (es- 
teemed the first arch i episcopal see after that of Rome), 
used frequently to send to Rome a deacon named John 
to pay his obeisance to his holiness. As the deacon 
was a very comely and personable man, Theodora fall- 
ing passionately in love with him, engaged him in a 
criminal intrigue with her. While they lived thus 
together the bishop of Bologna died, and John had 
interest enough to get himself elected in his room. I 
But the archbishop of Ravenna dying before he was 
consecrated, Theodora persuaded him to exchange the 
seo of Bologna for that of Ravenna; and lie was ac- 
cordingly at her request ordained by Pope Lando, arch- 
bishop of that city. Lando died soon after, and upon 
his death Theodora exerting all her interest, as she 
could not live at the distance of two hundred miles 
from her lover, got him preferred to the pontifical 
chair.” — Luitprand, lib. ii. cap. xiii. Seo also Fleury, 
Hist, de VEglise , livre liv. sec. A0.— Mur. 

8 Marozia is a woman infamous in the view of all 
historians ancient and modern, who tell us that the 
pontiff John XI. was her son, and the fruit of an illicit 
intercourse with Sergius III. Yet one writer Eccard, 
in his Origines Guelphicas, tom. i. lib. 11. p. 131, dares 
to vindicate her character and to represent Sergius as 
being her first husband. I say dares, for it Is audacious 
to acquit, without proof or reason, a woman whose 
actions condemn her and show her to be destitute of 
all integrity and virtue. 
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the pontiff in a prison, where John died 
a.d. 936. The four pontiffs who succeed- 
ed him in the government of the church 
till the year 956, namely Leo VII. Stephen 
VIII. M arinus II. and Agapetus, are 
represented as better men than John ; and 
it is certain that they reigned more tran- 
quilly. But on the death of Agapetus, 
a.d. 956, Alberic II. the consul of Home, 
who controlled everything there by his 
influence and wealth, raised his own son 
Octavius yet a youth to the pontificate. 
This youth, utterly unworthy of the office, 
assumed the name of John XII. and thus 
introduced the custom which continues to 
the present day among the Roman pontiffs, 
of changing their name on their elevation 
to that office. 1 

5. The death of John XII. was as un- 
fortunate as his promotion had been scan- 
dalous. Being very uneasy under the 
haughty government of Berengarius II. 
king of Italy, he sent ambassadors to Otho 
the Great, king of Germany a.d. 960, in- 
viting him to march an army into Italy 
and rescue the church and the common- 
wealth from cruel tyranny ; and promised 
if he would do this to invest him with the 
insignia and confer on him the title of cm- 
peror of the Romans. Otho came accord- 
ingly with his forces, and was declared 
emperor of Rome by John, in the year 
962. But the pontiff soon after repented 
of what he had (lone; and although lie had 
bound himself by a solemn oath to the 
emperor, he formed a coalition with Adal- 
bert, the son of Berengarius, against Otho. 
The emperor therefore returned to Rome 
the next year, and assembled a council 
in which John was accused of numerous 
crimes, and perhaps also proved guilty 
and formally deposed; Leo VIII. being 
appointed to his place. 2 When Otho 


1 Mosheim is incorrect in asserting that Alberic 
himself raised his son to the pontificate. This patri- 
cian and prince of Rome was in fact a tyrant, who 
had irregularly usurped the supremacy at Rome ; but 
he died in the year 954 and while Agapetus was still 
living ; so that he transmitted to his son only what he 
himself possessed,— the civil dominion of the city. On 
the death of Agapetus in the year 95 6, Octavius was 
advised by his friends to place himself in St. Peter’s 
chair; and this he found not difficult to accomplish, 
although his age rendered him unfit for the place, for 
he was perhaps not then nineteen years old. He was 
the first pope so far as is known who changed Ins 
name. Yet it was only in spiritual affairs that he 
assumed the name of John, in all worldly matters he 
still retained his former ond. Seo Muratori, ad ann. 
954 and 956.— Schl. 

* The charges against John XII. were that he had 
■aid mass without communicating ; that ho had 
ordained a deacon in a stable ; that lie had taken 
money for ordinations ; and had ordained as a bishop 
a child only ten years old ; that he carried on amours 

with various females, one of whom had been his 
father’s concubine; that he turned the holy palace 

into a brothel ; that he was given to hunting ; that he 
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had left the city, John came to Rome 
a.d. 964, assembled another council, and 
condemned the emperor’s pontiff ; but 
he soon after died a miserable death. 3 
After his decease the Romans elected 
Benedict V. but the emperor carried him 
away to Hamburg where he died. 4 

6. The Roman pontiffs after Leo VIII. 
who died a.d. 965, down to Gerber t or 
Sylvester II. at the end of the century, 
were in different degrees meritorious and 
successful; but no one of them deserved 
high commendation. John XIII. was 
placed in the chair of St. Peter by the 
influence of Otho the Great a.d. 965. He 
had just entered on his functions when 
he was driven from Rome ; but the next 
year the emperor arriving in Italy, he was 
restored to his chair and held it peaceably 
till his death in 972. Ilis successor, Bene- 
dict VI. was miserably strangled in a 
prison, into which he was thrown in the 
year 974 by Crescent ius the son of the 
very noted Theodora. For upon the death 
of Otho the Great a. d. 976, the Romans 
who had been awed by his power and 
severity, relapsed into their former licen- 
tiousness and disorderly violence. After 
Benedict, Franco a Roman who assumed 
the name of Boniface VII. held the ponti- 
fical chair for a short time only ; for at 
the end of a month he was driven from 
Rome, and Donus II. of whom nothing is 
known but his name, succeeded to the 
chair. Bonus died in 975, and Benedict 
VII. governed the Romish church very 
quietly during nine years, or till a.d. 984. 
His prosperous reign was probably to be 
ascribed wholly to the wealth and influence 
of the family from which he originated. 
For he was the grandson of that Alberic 

had put out the eyes of his god-fatlier, and had cas- 
trated one of the cardinals ; that lie had set several 
houses on fire, and had frequently been seen clad in 
armour with a sword by his side ; that lie had drunken 
to the health of the devil ; that in playing at dice he 
had invoked Jupiter, Venus, and other pagan deities ; 
that he had never said matins or any other canbnical 
hours, and never signed himself with the sign of the 
cross. Sco Bower’s Lines of the Popes , vol. v. p. 108, 
109 . — Mur. 

3 On a certain evening he retired out of the city to 
spe^d the night in criminal converse with a married 
woman. There he received a wound, perhaps from j 
the injured husband, of which he died eight days 
after. Fleury, Hist, de l' Eglise, liv. lvi. Sec. 10, on 
the authority of Luitprand.— Mur. 

* In this history of the pontiffs of this century I have 
consulted the original authorities, most of which are 
given by Muratori in his Scriptores Rerum I tali car . ; 
and I have also examined the writings of others who 
have consulted the sources of information, namely, 
Baronius, De Marca, Sigonius, De Regno Italics \ with 
the learned notes of Saxius, Muratori’s Annales Italia ?, 
Pagi, and others. The general correctness of these 
statements no one can doubt ; yet many parts of this 
history undoubtedly need more light, and that it may 
have been corrupted by the partialities of the writers 
on whom we have to depend, cannot be denied. 
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who had been so powerful a prince or 
rather tyrant at Rome. 

7. His successor John XIV. previously 
bishop of Pavia, wa3 destitute of the sup- 
port derived from family connections, and 
was abandoned by Otho III. by whose in- 
fluence he had been elected. Hence his 
end was tragical; for Boniface VII. who 
had thrust himself into the see of Rome in 
the year 974, and being soon after expelled 
had retired to Constantinople, now returned 
to Rome, cast John into prison, and there 
dispatched him. Yet Boniface’s prospe- 
rity was of short duration, for he died six 
months after. He was succeeded by John 

XV. who by many is denominated John 

XVI. on account of another John whom 
they represent as reigning at Rome four 

"months. This John XV. or XVI. go- 
verned the church during almost eleven 
years, from a.d. 985 to 996, with as much 
prosperity as the troubled state of the 
Roman affairs would permit; which was 
owing not so much to his personal virtues 
and prudence, as to his Roman birth and 
to the nobility of his house. Of course his 
German successor, Gregory V. whom the 
emperor Otho III. commanded the Romans 
to elect a.d. 990, was not equally prosper- 
ous. For the Roman consul Crescens ex- 
pelled him from the city, and placed John 
XVI. who before was called Philagathus 
at the head of the church. But Otho III. 
returning to Italy a.d. 998 with an army, 
deprived John of his eyes, nose, and ears; 
and committing him to prison restored 
Gregory to the chair. And Gregory dying 
soon after, the emperor raised his precep- 
tor and friend, the celebrated Herbert or 
Sylvester II. to the chair of St. Peter with 
the approbation of the Romans. 1 * 

8. Notwithstanding these perpetual com- 
motions and the reiterated crimes and con- 
tests of those who called themselves Christ’s 
vicegerents on earth, so great was the in- 
fluence of ignorance and superstition in 
those times, that the power and authority 
of the Roman pontiffs gradually and im- 
perceptibly advanced. 1 Otho the Great 

1 Theliistory of the Roman pontiffs of this period is 
very barren and uninteresting ; and besides is involved 
in considerable uncertainty. I have followed, for the 
most part, Muratori, Annates Italia, and Papebroeh’s 

Conatus Chronolopco- Hist orient de Romani s Pontifici - 

bu% which is prefixed to his Acta Sanctor, Mali. 

s Yet no traces of any dominion of the popes over 
the monasteries are as yet discoverable. In the year 
068 the monastery of St. Gall was visited by imperial 
commissioners. The abbot of Richenau had com- 
plained of the monks there to Hedwig, the widowed 
duchess of Suabla ; and through her the complaint 
Reached the imperial* court. The emperor appointed 
for this visitation eight bishops, of whom Henry of 
T rives was the first Commissioner, together with eight 
abbots ; and he commanded the commissioners to pro- 
ceed mildly with the ahhot of St. Gall, who was his 


indeed introduced a law, that no Roman 
pontiff should be created without the know- 
ledge and consent of the emperor ; and this 
regulation continued as all admit from big 
time to the end of the century. This em- 
peror too, as well as his son and grandson 
of the same name, held uniformly their 
right of supremacy over the city of Rome 
and its territory, as well as over the Roman 
pontiff ; as is demonstrable by many exam- 
ples. The more intelligent bishops like- 
wise of France, Germany, and Italy were 
on their guard throughout the century, to 
prevent the Romish bishop from arrogat- 
ing to himself alone legislative power in 
the church. But still the pontiffs, some- 
times openly and directly and sometimes 
by stratagems, invaded the rights both of 
emperors and kings, and also of the 
bishops; 3 among whom were several who | 
flattered them and favoured their designs. 

It has been observed by learned men that 
there were bishops in this century, though 
never before, who called the pontiffs, bishops 
of the world instead of bishops of Rome ; 
and that some even among the French 
clergy conceded what had never been heard 
of, that bishops receive indeed all their 
power from God but only through St. 
Peter. 4 

9. The inferior bishops eagerly copied 
after the example of the principal bishop, 
by labouring to extend their authority. 
From the times of Charlemagne and his 
sons, many bishops and abbots had ob- 
tained for their tenants and estates, exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the counts and 
other magistrates, as well as from all im- 
posts and taxes. But in this century they 

kinsman. Here is no shadow of papal jurisdiction. 
(See Ekkebart, De Cassibus S. Galli , cap. xi.) Yet 
the popes laid hold of various occasions to extend their 
power over monasteries. Thus we read of Sylvester 
II. that he arbitrarily declared the monastery of Lor- 
shelm free from other jurisdiction ; and ordered that 
whenever the monks deviated from their rule, they 
should be corrected by the Roman pontiff, and if this 
was not effectual the emperor should be called upon. 
(Regiee potestati deputarentur.) See Mabillon, An- 
nates Ord. S. Bened. ssecul. v. p. 43. — So also in the 
year 973 the pope called the monastery of Corvey, 
whose privileges had been established by the Emperor 
Otho, a daughter of the apostolic see and gubject only 
to it. The great lords in the mean time exercised 
sovereign power in ecclesiastical things unrestrained, 
in Spain, in Germany, In England, in Italy, in Hun- 
gary, &c. The German churches possessed also the 
right of electing their own bishops ; and the popes ac- 
knowledged the right of the German kings to give 
investiture to their bishops. See Harduin, Concilia , 
tom. vi. par. i. p. 153, &c. where Pope John X. saye 
explicitly ? “ Cum prisca consuetudo vigeat, ut nutfus 
alicui clerico episcopatum conferre debeat , nisi rex , cui 
divinitus sceptra collata sunt — hoc nullo modo esse 
potest, ut absque regali prteceptione in qu&libet paro 
chia Episcopus sit consecratuB.*'— Schh 

« Examples are adduced in the Hist . du Droit , 
Ecctd * . Francois, tome i. p. 217, ed. in 8vo. 

•* The Benedlctinj monks in their Hist, hitler, de | 
la France , tome vi p. 78, 79, 98, 186, &c. 

A A 
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laboured to obtain also civil jurisdiction 
over the cities and districts of country sub- 
ject to them, and coveted the functions 
of dukes, marquesses, and counts. 1 . For 
whereas violent contests respecting juris- 
diction and other matters, frequently 
sprang up between the dukes, the gover- 
nors of cities, or the counts and marquesses 
on the one hand and the bishops on the 
other, these latter taking advantage of 
favourable occasions, left no means unat- 
tempted to secure to themselves those high 
offices; and the kings and emperors not 
unfre^uently granted their petitions, some- 
times m order to put an end to the con- 
tentions and broils among the civil and 
military magistrates, sometimes from their 
reverence for religion, and sometimes with 
a view to augment their own power by 
means of the bishops. And hence it was, 
that from this time onward so many bishops 
and abbots were also to be seen sustaining 
characters entirely foreign from their sacred 
functions, and enjoying the rank of dukes, 
marquesses, counts, and viscounts.* 

10. Besides their ignorance which was 
extreme, 8 the body- of the Latin clergy 
wore chargeable with two great vices, de- 
plored by most of the writers of those 
times, namely, concubinage and simony. 

In the first place, very generally not only 
the priests but the monks also connected 
themselves with women, some indeed in a 
lawful, but others in an unlawful manner ; 
and upon these wives and concubines and 
the children born of them, they squan- 
dered the property of the church. 4 In the 
next place, tnere was scarcely any such 
thing as the regular and canonical elec- 
tion of bishops and abbots; but kings, 
princes, and nobles either conferred the 
sacred offices on their friends and minis- 
ters for whom they had partiality, or sold 
them to the highest bidders. 6 Hence men 
the most unfit and flagitious, sometimes 
soldiers, civil magistrates, and counts, were 
frequently invested with spiritual offices of 
the highest dignity and influence. In the 
following century Gregory VII. endea- 
voured to cure both of these evils. 

11. Among the Greek and Oriental 
monks there was more appearance of reli- 
gion and decorum ; but among the Latin 
monks at the beginning of this century, 
discipline was so low that most of them did 
not even know, that the rule they had 
bound themselves to follow was called the 
rule of St. Benedict. To this evil a re- 
medy not altogether unsuccessful was ap- 
plied by Odo, a French nobleman, who 
was a learned and devout man according 
to the standard of that age. Being made 
abbot of Cluny in Burgundy, a province 
of France, after the death of Berno, a.d. 
927, he not only obliged his monks to live 
according to their rule, but also bound 
them to observe additional rites and regu- 
lations, which had an air of sanctity, but 
were in reality trivial as well as onerous 

1 Among those may be reckoned the regulation of 
tolls and coinage, which some of them obtained. Thus 
for example the archbishopric of Trdves obtained these 
rights from king Lewis a.d. 902. See Brower’s An- 
nul. Trevir. lib. ix. and Kohler’s Reich ski storie , p. 54. 
And in the year 946 the emperor Otho bestowed on the 
monastery of Gemblours the control of the market and 
of coinage, the free election of their own abbots and 
advocates, and tho right of erecting fortifications. See 
Mabillon, Annul. Ord. S. Bened p. 483, 484. In like 
manner Otho 11. conferred on Milo, bishop of Minden, 
the right of coining money. Chron. Episco. Mindem . 
p. 1GG, 1G7, in Leibnitz's Scriptures Brunsw. tom. ii. 
And likewise Adalgag, archbishop of Hamburg, re- 
ceived from the munificence of Otho great power and 
direct civil dominion, namely, the judicial power, the 
right to levy tolls and to coin money, and in short 
whatever related to the royal finance, to the exclusion 
of all royal functionaries from these affairs. See Lam- 
becius, Oris. Hamburg, p. 10, 11 *, Pagl, Crit ad Ba- 
ron Annul, ann. 988, sec. 1, 2 . — Schl. [Tag! also tells 
us (from Witichlnd, lib. i. and the Chron. llelgic. 
Magn.) that similar powers were granted by Otho I. 
to the archbishoprics of Cologne and Mentz, and to 
the bishopric of Spire and Minden. He adds, however, 
that it is not lawful for bishops to preside personally in 
the temporal courts, but only by their deputies. —Mur. 

* Thomassin, in his Dhciplhm Ecclesiee vet. et nova , 
tom. Hi. lib. i. cap. xxvili. p. 89, lias collected much 
matter In order to evince that the functions of dukes 
and counts were sustained by bishops as early as the 
ninth century. And some of the bishops pretend to 
trace the origin of their secular power back to the 
eighth century. Hut I greatly mistake if any indubi- 
table Instance can be produced of earlier date than the 
tenth century. [The student will find this subject, the 
growth of the secular power of bishops, carefully 
examined by Gieseler, and the authorities detailed with 
his characteristic research and accuracy, In his Lehr- 
luck, Sic. Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 91.— & 

3 R&therius, In his Itinnatium (published by 
D’A cliery, Sfncileg tom. i. p. 381) says of the priests of 
Verona; sciscitatus de fide tl/orum, inveni plunmos 
neque ipsum taper e symbolum , quifume creditur Aposto- 
lorum. [The same writer gives us (p. 376) a copy of 
the charge which he issued to the presbyters of his 
diocese, Verona. In this charge he requires all priests 
to be able to repeat the three creeds, namely, the Apos- 
tles’, the Nioene, and the Athanasian ; and moreover 
to come severally and repeat them before him. lie also 

J calls upon them to consider why the Lord’s day is Bo 

named, and if they do not know, to make inquiry and 
learn. He likewise directs each of them to have a 
written exposition of the creed and the Lord's prayer, 
and to make himself so far master of both as to be able 
to explain, or at least be able to repeat correctly 
the prayers and the office of the mass { and he ex- 
pressed his wish that they might be able not only to 
read the lessons called the Epistle and the Gospel, but 
also to give a literal explanation of them.— Mur* 

* That this custom commenced in the beginning of 
this century, appears from Orderic Vitalia and others, 
and particularly from an epistle of Mantio, bishop of 
Chalons, published by Mabillon, Analecta Veter, p. 

429, ed.nova. Of the Italian monks who supported 
wives and concubines and thus misused the church 
property, see Hugo, l)e Monasterii Eatferuit Destmc 
time { in Muratori, Antiq. Hal, Medii ACvi, tom. vi. p. 

278, &o. 

6 Very significant examples and testimonies may he 
seen in the Gallia Christiana , tom. i. p. 23, 37, tom. ii. 
p. 173, 179. See also Abbo’g Apologeticunu subjoined 
to the Codex Canon, of Pithceus, p. 398, and Mabillon 
Annates Dened. tom. v. and others. 
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and inconvenient. 1 This new form of 
monastic life procured for its author great 
fame and honour ; and in a short time it 
was propagated over all Europe. For very 
many of the ancient monasteries in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, 
adopted the discipline of Cluny ; and the 
new monasteries which were erected were 
by their founders subjected to the same 
discipline. Thus was formed in the next 
century the venerable order of Cluny, or 
that body of associated Cluniacensians 
which was so widely extended and so re- 
nowned for its wealth and power. 2 

12. The more distinguished writers of 
this century are easily enumerated. Among 
the Greeks was Simeon Magister, chan- 
cellor of Constantinople. He transcribed 
the earlier written lives of the saints for 
the sake of giving them a better form, and 
clothing them in a better style; for which 
he obtained the surname of Metaphrastes. 3 

i See Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. ill. p. 386, &c. 
and Prafatio ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned, sxecul. v. 
p 26, &c. Mabillon treats largely of Her no, the first 
abbot and the founder of the order of Cluny, in his 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. saec. v. p. G6, and of Odo, 
ibid. p. 122, 8c c. The general history of this order is 
neatly written by Helyot, Hi t. des Ordres Religieuses, 
tome v. p. 184, &c. The present state of Cluny^is de- 
scribed by Martene, Voyage Litter, de deux Benedictin. 
part 1. p. 227, &c. 

* f am mistaken if most of the writers on ecclesiasti- 
cal history have not misapprehended the import of the 
word order, as applied to the Cluniacensians, Cister- 
lians, and others. For they take it to mean a new 
monastic institute or a new sect of monks ; in which 
they mistake by confounding the modern use of the 
term with its ancient meaning. The torrn order, as 
used by the writers of that age, at first signified merely 
tome particular form of monastic discipline. But from 
this use of the word another gradually arose ; for the 
word order denoted a society or association of many 
monasteries acknowledging one head, and following 
the some rules of life. The order of Cluny was not a 
now monastic sect like the orders of Carthusians, Do- 
minicans, and Franciscans ; but it denoted first that 
mode of living which Odo prescribed to the Benedic- 
tine monks of Cluny, and then the whole number of 
monasteries in different parts of Europe which em- 
braced these regulations and united in a kind of asso- 
ciation of which the abbot of Cluny in France was the 
head. 

8 See Leo Allatius, De Symeonum Script!/, p. 24, 
&c. Holland, Prafatio ad Acta Sanctorum, Antw. 
sec. iii. p. vi. &c. [Simeon Metaphrastes was of noble 
birth, and a mail of both genius and learning. The 
emperor Leo made him his principal secretary, patri- 
cian, logothetes or high chancellor, and master of the 
palace. He flourished about a.d. £K)1 ; and devoted 
his time, when the business of his offices did not pre- 
vent, to the re-writing of tho lives of the saints. How 
many narratives he revised or composed anew it is 
difficult to state; because the religious biographies of 
subsequent writers have been ascribed to him. Of the 
661 narratives long and short which have been attri- 
buted to him, Leo Allatius supposes 122 are actually 
of his revision, 444 he attributes to other authors 
whom lie names, and 95 he thinks are not Simeon’s, 
but he cannot asoortain to whom they should be attri- 
buted.— -Many of the genuine narratives of Simeon 
have found their way into the large collections of Su- 
rius and Bolland ; but the greater part of the whole 
were never printed. — Besides these revised biogra- 
phies a number of orations, epistles, and short poems, 
hymns, &c. are extant as the productions of Simeon 
See Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. ii. and Fleury, Hid. de 


Bat in digesting, polishing, and embellish- 
ing these lives of Saints, he is said to have 
enlarged the original narratives by the 
addition of many of his own fictions and 
silly tales. Nicon, an Armenian monk, 
has left us a tract on the religion of tho 
Armenians which is by no means con- 
temptible. 4 The two authors of Catenas, 
Olympiodorus and GEcumenius, 5 are placed 
by some in this Century ; but it is wholly 
on conjectural grounds. With better rea- 
son Suidas, the famous lexicographer, is 
placed among the writers of this century.* 
The most distinguished author among tho 
Arabian Christians was Eutyehius, bishop 
of Alexandria, whose Annals with other 
writings are still extant. 7 


I'Eglise , llv. lv. sec. 31 .—Mur. [He lhed to 97G or 
77. See the Onomaxticon literarium of Saxius (tom. 
ii. p. 135) for references to works which serve to illus- 
trate Itis character and works.— R. 

4 Nicon was born in Pontus and educated in a 
monastery on the confines of Pontus and Paphlagonia. 
About the year 961 his abbot sent him out as a Chris- 
tian missionary ; and he travelled in Armenia and 
various countries of the east and in Greece. lie was 
accounted a saint, and miracles aro related of him. 
Ilis book, De pessima Religions Aimenorum in a Latin 
translation is extant in the Biblio. Patrum . — Mur. 

5 For an account of (Ecumenius of Tricca see espe- 
cially Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. p. 274. [ (Ecu- 

menius, bishop of Tricca in Thrace, is placed in this 
century because he quotes Photius who lived in the 
ninth century, but mentions no later writer. Ilis brief 
Scholia on the Acts of the Apostles and on the cano- 
nical Epistles are all borrowed from the fathers, and 
especially from Chrysostom. His works were printed 
at Paris, Gr. and Lat. 1631, two vols. fol.— Olympio- 
dorus, a Greek monk and a deacon of Alexandria of un- 
certain age, is author of an exposition of the book of 
Ecclesiastes ; printed Gr. and Lat. in Fronto le Due’s 
Auctarium, tom. ii. p. 602. The Catena on Job 
ascribed to him is more probably the work of Nicetas, 
in the middle of tho next century. It was published, 
Gr. and Lat. by Fr. Junius, Lond. 1637, fol. — Mur. 

8 That Suidas lived in the latter part of this century 
is inferred from his computations in the article 'ASap, 
which all terminate with the reign of the emperor 
John Zimisces, who died of poison a.d. 975. His 
Dictionary, which is a kind of historical and literary 
Encyclopedia, was best published by Kuster, Cam- 
bridge, 1705, 3 vols. fol. — Mur. [With Emendationes in 
Suidam, by the Rev. T. Toup, Lond. 1760—75, in 
three parts atid an appendix.— It. 

7 See Fabricius, Bibliogra. Antiq. p. 179, and Re- 
nandot. Hist. Patriarch. Alerandr . p. 347. [Euty- 
chius was a native of Egypt, and the Melcbite or ortho- 
dox patriarch of Alexandria from a.d. 933 to 950. 
His Arabic name was Said lbn Batrik, that is Said tho 
son of Batrik. Said signifies Blessed, which in Greek 
is Evrvj^ijs or Eutyehius. He lived unhappily with his 
flock and died at the age of 75. Ilis principal work is 
his Annals from the creation to a.d. 937 ; edited by E. 
Pocock, Arab, and Lat. Oxford, 1658, 4to. He also wrote 
a history of Sicily after its conquest by the Saracens, 
a disputation between the heterodox and Christians 
in opposition to the Jacobites, and some medical tracts t 
all of which still exist in manuscript. 

The Greek writers of this century, omitted by Mos- 
heim, are tho following. 

John Cameniata, a reader in the church of Thessa- 
lonica. When that city was taken and plundered by 
the Saracens a,d. 904, John was made prisoner and 
carried to Tarsus, where he composed a full and in- 
teresting Hi/tory qf the destruction qf Thessahnica 
and of his own sufferings. It was published* Gr. and 
Lat. by Leo Allatius, Symmict. par. iL p. 180 ; and la 
tho Carpus Hist. Byzant. tom. xvi. p. 240, &c» 

Hippolytus of Thebes, who has been confounded 
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13. The best among the Latin writers 
was Gerbert or Sylvester II. the Roman 

5 ontiff, of whom we have spoken before. 1 

’he rest deserve no higher character than 
that of indifferent writers. Odo, who laid 
the foundation of the Cluniacensian asso- 
ciation or order, has left some writings 
which have few marks of genius and dis- 
cernment, but many of superstition . a Some 
tracts ofRatherius ofVeHfcia are extant; 
which indicate a mind of good powers and 
imbued with the love of justice and inte- 
grity. 8 Atto of Vercelli composed a tract 
on ecclesiastical grievances, which throws 
light on the state of those times. 4 Dun- 
stan, an Englishman, compiled for the be- 
nefit of monks a Harmony of monastic 
rules. 6 jElfric of Canterbury deserved 


with Hippolytus Portuensis of the third century. lie 
flourished about a.i>. 933. A Cfironicon or part of one 
oomposed by him was published, Or. and Lat. by Cani- 
sius. Lection. Ant'q. tom. iii. p. 35. It is probable he 
also composed the brief notices of the twelve apostles 
which have gone under the name of the earlier Hyppo- 
lytus. 

Moses Bar-Cepha, bishop of Beth- Raman, and super- 
visor of the churches in the regions of Babylonia. He 
lived in this century, but in what part of it is uncer- 
tain. Ho composed in Syriac three books Dc Para- 
dise; which Masius translated into Latin and then 
published his translation, Antw. 1568, Svo. It is also 
in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xvii. p. 456. 

Sisinnius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 994—997, 
| composed a tract L)e Nuptiis Consobrinorum, which is 
in Leunciavius, Jus Gr. et Pom. lib. iii. p. 197.— Mur. 

* See the preceding chapter, sec. 7, 8, and Note 2, 
p. 332. 

* Hist Litter, de la France , tome vi. p 229. [His 
life written by John, one of his intimate friends, and 
the same revised by Nalgod two centuries after, are in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. torn. vii. or 
Ssecul. vi. p. 150 — 199 ; to which Mabillon prefixed a 
full account composed by himself; ibid. p. 124, Ac. 
He was a Frenchman, brought up in the court of Wil- 
liam, Duke of Aquitain, and educated at Tours and 
Paris. He early became a monk and a great admirer 
of 8t. Martin of Tours. From the year 9J2 till his 
death in 942, he was engaged in teaching school, presi- 
ding in monasteries, making journeys to Rome and 
Paris, &c. on public business. His works are several 
legends concerning St. Martin, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Ac. ; a life of St. Gerard. Count of Orleans, an abridg- 
ment of Gregory’s Morals on Job, and devotional 
pieces. They are all published in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. xvii. — Mur. [For an account of Odo and his 
works see B&hr, Gesch. der Horn is. Liter. Suppl. vol. 
par. iii. p. 638 — R. 

8 Hist. Littdr, de la France , tome vi. p. 339. [See 
note 1 on the preceding chapter, p. 331.— Mur. 

4 Hist. Lilt hr. dela France , tome vi. p. 281. [Atto 
Secundus was a native of Lombardy, a man of learning 
and virtue, according to the standard of the age. Au- 
gustine was his favourite author. He presided over 
the church of Vercelli from a.d. 946 till his death in 
960. His works were republished in a more complete 
form in 2 vols. fol. Vercelli, 1769. They comprise a 
collection of canons and ecclesiastical statutes for the 
use of his church, De Pressuris Ecclesiastic is, (on the 
bishop’s courts, their ordinations), and De Facultati - 
bus Eccletia/nm, several Homilies, and a verbal Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of Paul.— Mur. [Of Atto, 
(Azzo in Italian and Hatto in German) and his works, 
•ee also Bdhr, ubi supra , p. 643. — R. 

5 8t. Dunstan was born in Somerset, educated at 
Glastonbury where he became a monk, and afterwards 
abbot. He served several years at court, was bishop of 
Woicester a.d. 956, bishop of London in 958, and 
archbishop of Canterbury from 961 to 988. He was 


well of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain by a 
variety of tracts.® Burchard, bishop of 
Worms, aided the study of canon law by a 
volume of Decreta in twenty books. But 
he was not the sole compiler, for he was 
aided by Olbert.* Odilo of Lyons has left 
us some frigid sermons and other things 
not much better. 8 Of those who wrote 


a most zealous promoter of monkery and celibacy, and 
is reported to have wrought many miracles. Ilis Har- 
mony of monastic rules was published by Reiner, as 
an Appendix to his work on the antiquity of tho Bene- 
dictine order in England, Douay, 1626, fol. See Hume's 
History of England , vol. i. ch. il. p. 94, &c. His life 
and miracles composed by Osbern, a monk of Canter- 
bury in the eleventh century, with extracts from others, 
may be seen in Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Rcned. tom. 
vii. or 8fecul. v. p. 654—715. — Mur . [For further 
particulars respecting him, the English student may 
consult Lingard’s History <{f England; Turner’s His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons , vol. ii. p. 260, especially the 
note at p. 277; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Liter. Anglo- 
Saxon period; Dunham’s Europe during t he Middle 
Ages, vol. iii. p. 262—297. The Roman Catholic view 
of his character may be seen more fully developed in 
Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria, Anglo- 
Saxon period, p. 443, &c. ; and the protestant view in 
Soame’s Anglo-Saxon Church , Lond. 1835, p. 167, Ac. 
— A’. 

0 iElfrlc or l.lfric or Alfric, archbishop of Canter- 
bury from a.d. 996 to 1006. was a monk of Abingdon, 
and (as Usslier supposes) filled several other offices In 
the church during forty years, before he was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. Most of the writings 
generally ascribed to him are by some ascribed to ano- 
ther monk of the same name, who was made archbis- 
hop of York and died a.d. 1051. See Wharton’s Dis- 
sert. de Duobus Affricis, in his Anglia Sacra ; and 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benea. tom. viii. p. 61, 
Ac. The works ascribed to JElfrlc of Canterbury are a 
Biblical History, a Homily on the body and blood of 
Christ, (in which he disproves transubstantiation ;) 
an Epistle to Wulftn, bishop of Sherburne, another to 
Wulfsine, archbishop of York, a Penitentiary, and 
an Epistle to Wulfin, on the ecclesiastical canons. 
These have been published, and most of them in Saxon 
and Latin. Besides theso there exist in MS. a collec- 
tion of eighty Sermons, a Saxon Chronicle, a transla- 
tion of the canons of the Kiccne council, a translation 
of St. Gregory’s Dialogue*, with several lives of monk- 
ish saints, all in the Saxon language ; also a Latin- 
Saxon dictionary, a grammar of the Saxon language, 
Extracts from Priscian, &c. See Cave’s Hist. Liter 
vol.il. — Mur. [The general opinion now is that tht 
Elfric who wrote the preceding works, was of York 
and not of Canterbury. There is a full account of 
him in Soamcs* Anglo-Saxon Church , Lond. 1835, p. 
218—229. See also Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter. 
Anglo-Saxon period. — R. 

7 See the Chronicon Wormatiense in Ludwig’* Reli- 
quice Manuscriptor . torn. ii. p. 43 ; and the Hist. Lit- 
ter. de la France , tome vii. p. 595, Ac. [Burchard, a 
Hessian, was first a monk of Laubes, and then bishop 
of Worms from a.d. 996 to 1026. He commenced his 
great work on canon law while in his monastery and 
with the aid of his instructor Olbert, but completed it 
during his episcopate. It was first published at Co- 
logne, 1548, fol. and afterwards in 8vo. Though still 
in twenty books it contains not a sixth part of the 
original work. Its authority is very small, being com- 
piled without due care and often from spurious works. 
The full title of the book is. Magnum Dccretorum (or 
Canonum ) Volumen ; but it is often cited by the title 
Decretum, and also by that of Brocardica or Brocar- 
dicorum Opus , from the French and Italian Brocard 
i.e. Burchard . See Schroeckh's Kirchengesch. vol. 
xxii. p. 414, Ac. — Mur. 

s st. Odilo was a native of Auvergne, educated at 
Cluny where he became the abbot a.d. 994. He after 
wards refused the archbishopric of Lyons ; and died 
abbot of Cluny a.d. 1049, aged eighty-seven years. His 
works, as published by Du* Chesne In his Biblioth. 
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histories and annals, this is not the place to 
treat. 1 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTORY OP RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 .. That the most important doctrines of 
Christianity were misunderstood and per- 
verted, and that those which remained 
uncorrupted were obscured by the addition 
of the most foolish opinions, is manifest 
from every writer of this period. The es- 
sence of religion was supposed, by both 
Greeks and Latins, to consist in the wor- 
ship of images, in honouring departed 
saints, in searching for and preserving 
sacred relics, and in heaping riches upon 
the priests and monks. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual ventured to approach God without 
first duly propitiating the images and the 
s.iints. And in searching after relics and 
hoarding them, all were zealous even to 
frensy ; and if we may believe the monks 
nothing was more an object of the divine 
solicitude, than to indicate to doting old 
women and bareheaded monks the places 
where the corpses of holy men were de- 
posited. The lire which burns out the 
stains remaining on human souls after 

Cluniaccnsis, Paris, 1614, and thenco in the Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. xvil. consist of fourteen sermons on the 
festal days, lives of St. Maiolus and St. Adeleidis, 
four hymns, and some letters. Ilis own life, written 
by his pupil .Totsald, is given us by Mabillon, together 
with a long biographical preface, in the Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Boned, tom. viii. p. 631 — 710.— Mur. [Seoalso Fa- 
bricius, Biblio . Latin. Mod. JEoi, tom. v. p. 447-9. — R. 

1 The Latin writers omitted by Mosheim were some 
of them mero authors of tho lives of certain monks 
and saints. Such were Stephen, abbot of Laubes and 
a. d. 903, bishop of Liege; Hubald, or Hucbald, a French 
monk who flourished under Charles the Bald a.d. 916; 
Gerard, deacon of tho cloister of St. Medard a.d. 932; 
Fridegodus, a monk of Canterbury, a.d. 960; and 
Adso, abbot of Montlcr en Der in France, a.d. 980. 
Most of the others were popes or bishops, who have 
left us only some epistles. Such were John X. pope 
a.d. 915— 928 ; — Agapatus Ii. pope a.d. 946— 956;— 
John XII. pope a.d. 936— 9G3 John XIII. pope a.d. 
965—972 ; — Pilgrim or Peregiine, archbishop of Lorch, 
a.d. 971— 992; -Benedict VI. pope a.d. 972-974 ;— 
Benedict VII. pope a.d. 975—984 ; — John XV. pope 
a.d. 986—996; and Gregory V. pope a.d. 996—999. 
T« these classes of writers may be subjoined the two 
following individuals. 

Roswida or Roswitha, a learned and devout nun of 
Gandershelm in Germany, who flourished about a.d. 
930. She understood Greek as well as Latin, in which 
she wrote. Her compositions are all in verse, namely, 
a panegyric on Otho the Great, eight Martyrdoms of 
early saints, six sacred Comedies on various subjects, 
but chiefly in praise of the saints, and a poem on the 
establishment of her monastery. These were best 
edited by Schurzfleisch, Wittemb. 1707, 4to. See Sch- 
roeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 177, 256. [Respect- 
ing this “ clarissima virgo," also called Hroswitha, see 
Vossius, Hist. Latin, cap. 41, tom. ii. p. 328; Pagi, 
Critic a, &c. ad ann. 925 ; Leyserus, Hist. Poetar. Med. 
JEvi, p. 287-9. Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. tom. i. p. 719, 
and tom. iii. p. 322.— R. 

Ilerier or Hariger, abbot of Laubes, a.d. 990 — 1 007 • 
He wrote a history of the bishops of Liege, a tract on 
the body and blood of Christ, and the lives of three 
saints — Mur, 
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death, was an object of intense dread to 
all, nay was more feared than the punish- 
ments of hell. For the latter it was sup- 
posed might be easily escaped, if they only 
died rich in the prayers and merits of the 
priests or had some saint to intercede for 
them ; but not so the former. And the 
priests, perceiving this dread to conduce 
much to their advantage, endeavoured by 
their discourses and by fables and fictitious 
miracles, continually to raise it higher and 
higher. 

2. The controversies respecting grace 
and the Lord’s supper which disquieted the 
preceding century, were at rest in this. 
For each party, as appears from various 
testimonies, left the other at liberty either 
to retain the sentiments they had embraced, 
or to change them. Nor was it an object 
of much inquiry in this illiterate and 
thoughtless age, what the theologians be- 
lieved on these and other subjects. Hence 
among those who nourished in this century 
we find followers both of Augustine and of 
Pelagius ; and perhaps as many can be 
discovered who supposed the real body and 
blood of Christ were literally present in 
the eucharist, as there were who either had 
no established opinion on the subject, or 
believed the Lord’s body to be not present, 
and to be received in the eucharist only by 
a holy exercise of the soul. 2 Let no one 
however ascribe this moderation and for- 
bearance to the wisdom and virtue of the 
age ; it was rather the want of intelligence 
and knowledge which rendered them both 
indisposed and unable to contend on these 
subjects. 

3. Innumerable examples and testimonies 
show that immense superstition flourished 
everywhere throughout the Christian world. 
To this were added many futile and ground- 
less opinions, fostered by the priests for 
their own advantage. Among the opinions 
which dishonoured and disquieted the 
Latin churches in this century, none pro- 
duced more excitement than the belief that 
the day of final consummation was at hand. 
This belief was derived in the preceding 
century from the Apocalypse of John, xx. 

* That the Latin doctors of this century held dif. 
ferent opinions respecting the manner in which the 
body and blood of Christ are present in the sacred Sup- 
per is very clearly attested : nor do learned men among 
the Roman Catholics, who follow truth rather than 
party feelings, disavow the fact. That the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was at this time unknown to the 
English, has been shown from their Public homilies , by 
Rapin, Hist, d' Angle terre, tome i. p. 463. Yet that 
this doctrine was then received by some of the French 
and German divines may be as easily demonstrated. 
[For a judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon 
English church concerning the eucharist, see Collier's 
Ecclesiastical History qf Great Britain, vol. i. cent. x» 
p. 204, 266.— Mad. 




‘2 — 4; and being advanced by many in 
this century it spread over all Europe, 

| and excited great terror and alarm among 
I the people. For they supposed St. J ohn 
i had explicitly foretold that after a thou- 
sand years from the birth of Christ, Satan 
Would be let loose, Antichrist would ap- 
pear and the end of the world would come, 
lienee immense numbers transferring their 
property to the churches and monasteries, 
left all and proceeded to Palestine, where 
they supposed Christ would descend from 
heaven to judge the world. Others by a 
solemn vow consecrating themselves and all 
they possessed to the churches, the monas- 
teries, and the priests, served them in 
the character of slaves, performing the daily 
tasks assigned them ; for they hoped the 
supreme J udge would be more favourable 
to them, if they mado themselves servants 
to his servants. Hence also whenever an 
eclipse of the sun or moon occurred, most 
people betook themselves to caverns, rocks, 
and caves. Very many also gave a large 
part of their estates to God and the saints, 
that is, to the priests and monks. And in 
many places, edifices both sacred and se- 
cular were suffered to go to decay, and in 
some instances actually pulled down from 
the expectation that they would no longer 
be needed. This general delusion was op- 
I posed indeed by a few wiser individuals, 
yet nothing could overcome it till the cen- 
tury had closed. But when the century 
ended without any great calamity, the 
greater part began to understand that John 
had not really predicted what they so much 
feared. 1 2 


1 “ And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the devil, and Satan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years,” &c. They understood this text to refer 
to the times of the Christian dispensation. And as 

Satan was to be loosed after the thousand years, and 
as the vision proceeds immediately to describe the 
general judgment, they concluded the world would 
come to an end about a.d. 1000.— Mur, 

* Almost all the donations of this century afford 
evidence of this general delusion in Europe. For the 
reason assigned for the gift is generally thus expressed : 

A ppropinquante mundi termino , &c. [i.e. The end qf 
the world being now at hand .] Of the many other 
proofs of the prevalence of this opinion (which was so 
profitable to the clergy), 1 will adduce only one striking 
passage from Abbo of Fleury, in his Apologeticum ad - 
versus Amulphum , which Pithoaus has subjoined to the 

Codex Canonum Ecclerice Romance, p. 401. “When a 
little boy (in the tenth century) I heard a public .dis- 
course delivered in the church of Paris concerning the 
end of the world ; that immediately after the thousand 
years terminated, Antichrist would come, and not long 
after that the universal judgment would follow. This 
doctrine I resisted as far as I was able from the Gos- 
pels, the Apocalypse, and the book of Daniel. At last 
my abbot of blessed memory, Richard, very skilfully 
eradicated the inveterate error respecting the end of the 
world, after receiving the letter from the Lotharlngians 
which I was to answer. For the rumour had filled 
nearly the whole world that when the Annunciation of 

alary should fell on Saturday, then beyond all doubt 
the end of the world would take place.'* 


4. The number of the acknowledged 
saints, i. e. of the purple-clad inmates of 
the heavenly court and ministers of state 
in the world above, was everywhere on the 
increase. 3 For this age of unparalleled 
thoughtlessness and superstition required a 
host of patrons. Besides so great was the 
wickedness and madness of most people, 
that the reputation of being a saint was 
obtained without much effort. Whoever 
was by nature rather austere and of coarse 
manners, or exhibited a strong imagination, 
appeared amidst such a profligate multi- 
tude ag one who had intimate converse 
with God. The Roman pontiff, who had 
previously begun to assume to himself 
the right of making new saints, gave the 
first specimen of the actual exercise of this 
power in this century ; at least no example 
of an earlier date is extant. John XV. in 
the year 993, by a solemn act enrolled 
Udalrich, bishop of Augsburg, among those 
to whom Christians might lawfully address 
prayers and worship. 4 * Yet this act must 
not be understood to imply that from this 
time onward none but the Roman pontiff 
might enroll a saint.® For there are ex- 
amples which show that down to the twelfth 
century, the bishops of the higher rank 
and provincial councils without even con- 
sulting the pontiff, placed in the list of 
saints such as they deemed to be worthy of 
it. 6 But in the twelfth century Alexander 


8 Yet it should be remarked that before the year 994, 
prayers to the saints and to the Virgin Mary are not 
mentioned in the canons of the English churches. 
They are first enjoined in a collection of canons of this 
date, which is in Wilkin's Concilia, tom. i. p. 2C5. We 
read however in a circular Epistle of John XV. in the 
year 993 : Sic adoramus et colimus reliquias martyrum 
et confessorum, ut eum [Christum], cujus martyres 
sunt, adoremus— si quis contradicat, Anathema, liar* 
duin’s Concilia , tom. vi. par. i. p. 726. — Sr hi. 

4 Pagi, Breviar . Pont(f. Roman, tom. ii. p. 259, &c. 

8 This opinion was held by the friends of the Romish 
court; and in particular by Bonaimus, NumUmat. 
Pontif. Romanor. tom. i. p. 41, &c. 

9 See the remarks of Pagi, Breviartum , tom. ii. p. 

260, tom. iii. p. 30, and of Chapelle, Bibliotheque 
Angloise , tome x. p. 105, and Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. 
Bened. Praef. ad 8a;cul. v. p. 63. [The word canon in 
the middle ages denoted in general a register or a 
matriculation roll, and in a more limited sense a list 
of the saints ; and to canonize a person who was to 
enroll his name in this book or register of the saints. 
In the earlier times none were recognised as saints 
except martyrs and confessors. But in the times of 
ignorance, the stupid people often selected and made 
for themselves saints who did not deserve the name. 
To remedy the evil it was ordained, that no one should 
be recognized as a saint till the bishop of the place, 
after investigation made, should declare him such. 
This was the practice in Europe from the seventh cen- 
tury onward. The popes canonized as well as others, 
but only in their own diocese. But at this time the 
chapter of Augsburg saw fit to request the pope to pro- 
nounce their bishop Ulrich a saint for all the churches. 
The bishop of Augsburg who succeeded Ulrich might 
have canonized this worthy man for tho church of 
Augsburg ; but in that case he would have been ho- 
noured only in his own diooese, and not throughout the 
whole church. The pope complied with the reaueet 
without much i^uirv. — Schl. ^ 
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III. annulled this right of councils and 
bishops; and made canonization as it is 
called, to rank among the greater causes, or 
such as belong only to the pontifical court. 

5. Of the labours of the theologians in 
sacred science and the different branches 
of it, little can be said. The holy scrip- 
tures no one explained in a manner which 
would place him high among even the 
lowest class of interpreters. For it is un- 
certain whether Olympiodorus and (Ecu- 
menius of Tricca belong to this century. 
Among the Latins, Remigius of Auxerre 
continued his exposition of the scriptures, 
which he commenced in the preceding cen- 
tury. He is very concise on the literal signi- 
fication, but very copious and prolix on the 
mystical sense, which he prefers greatly to 
the literal meaning. Besides he exhibits 
not so much his own thoughts as those of 
others, deriving his explanations from the 
early interpreters. Odo’s morals on J ob 
are transcribed from the work of the same 
title by Gregory the Great. Those who 
were esteemed the best expositors of scrip- 
ture in that age, may be learned from Not- 
kerus Balbulus, who wrote a professed ac- 
count of them. 1 . 

G. Systematic theology had not a single 
writer, Greek or Latin. The Greeks were 
satisfied with Damascenus, and the Latins 
with Augustine and Gregory the Great, 
who were in that age regarded as the 
greatest of theologians. Yet some also 
read Bede, and Rabanus Maurus. Moral 
and practical theology received less atten- 
tion than in almost any age. If we except 
some discourses which are extremely mea- 
gre and dry, and the lives of saints which 
were composed among the Greeks by Si- 
meon Metaphrastes, and among the Latins 
by Ilubald, Odo, Stephen of Liege, and 
others, without fidelity and in very bad 
taste, there remains nothing more in this 
century which can be placed under the 
head of practical theology. . Nor do we 
find that any one sought distinction by 
polemic writings, or confutations of the 
enemies of truth. 

7. The controversies between the Greeks 
and Latins, in consequence of the troubles 
and calamities of the times, were carried 
on with much less noise than before ; but 
they were not wholly at rest. 8 And those 

* Ills book is entitled, De Interpretibut Dioinarum 
Literarum, and may be found in Pezius, Thesaur. 
Anecdot. Noviu. tom. i. par. i. p. 1. It was addressed 
to Solomon, afterwards bishop of Constance, whom it 
excited to the study not only of the biblical interpreters, 
but also of the ecclesiastical historians and the writers 
of biographies of the saints; so that it may be viewed 
as a guide to the best method of studying theology 
agreeably to the taste of those times. — Schl. 

i Le Qulen, Dist. 1. Damatcenica, de Processione 


certainly much distort the truth who main- 
tain that this pernicious discord was healed, 
and that the Greeks for a time came over 
to the Latins ; 8 although it is true that the 
state of the times obliged them occasionally 
to form a truce, though a deceptive one. 
The Greeks contended violently among 
themselves respecting repeated marriages. 
The emperor Leo, surnamed the Wise or 
the Philosopher, having had no male issue 
by three successive wives, married a fourth 
born in humble condition, Zoe Carbinop- 
sina. As such marriages by the canon law 
of the Greeks were accounted incestuous, 
the patriarch Nicolaus excluded the em- 
peror from the communion. The emperor 
indignant at this deprived Nicolaus of his 
office, and put Euthyraius into his place, 
who admitted the emperor indeed to tho 
communion, but resisted tho law which 
the emperor wished to enact permitting 
fourth marriages. Hence a schism and 
great animosity arose among the clergy; 
some siding with Nicolaus and others with 
Euthymius. Leo died soon after, and 
Alexander having deposed Euthymius re- 
stored Nicolaus to his office; who now 
assailed the character of the deceased em- 
peror with the severest maledictions and 
execrations, and defended his opinion of 
the unlawfulness of fourth marriages in the 
most contentious manner. To put an end 
to these commotions so dangerous to the 
Greeks, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the 
son of Leo, assembled an ecclesiastical 
council at Constantinople in the year 920, 
which prohibited fourth marriages alto- 
gether, but allowed third marriages under 
certain restrictions. The publication of 
this law restored the public tranquillity. 4 
Some other small contests of similar im- 
portance arose among the Greeks, which 
indicate their want of discernment, their 
ignorance of true religion, and how much 
the opinions of the fathers prevented them 
from exercising their own reason. 

CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OF CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1 . How great a load of rites and cere- 
monies oppressed and stifled religion in 
this century, appears abundantly from the 
acts of councils held in England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. The many new-made 


SpirUut S. sec. 13, p. 12. Sponhoim, De Perpetua 
Ditsensione Ecct. Orient . ft Occident, par. iv. sec. 7, 
Opp. tom. li. p. 529. 

» Leo Allatius, De Perpetua Contentione EccL Orient, 
et Occident, lib. il. cap. vil. viU. p. 600, &c. 

* These facts are faithfully collected from Ccdrenus, 
Leunolavius (de Jure Grceco-Rom. tom. i. p. 104, Ac.) 
Leo Grammaticus, Simeon Logothetea, and other wri- 
ters of Byzantine history. 
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citizens of heaven almost daily enrolled in 
the calendar, required the institution of new 
festal days, new forms of worship, and new 
religious rites. And in inventing these, the 
priests though * in everything else stupid 
and inefficient, were wonderfully ingenious. 
Some of their arrangements flowed from 
the erroneous opinions on sacred and secu- 
lar subjects, which the barbarous nations 
had derived from their ancestors and incor- 
porated with Christianity. Nor did the 
guides of the church oppose these customs ; 
but supposed they had fulfilled all their 
duty, when they had either honoured with 
some Christian forms what was worthless 
and base in itself, or had assigned to it 
some far-fetched allegorical import. Several 
customs accounted sacred arose from the 
silly opinions of the multitude respecting 
God and the inhabitants of heaven. For 
they supposed God and those intimate with 
him above, to be affected in the same man- 
ner as earthly kings and their nobles, 
who are rendered propitious by gifts and 
presents, and are gratified with frequent 
salutations and external marks of respect. 

2. Near the end of this century in the 
year 998, by the influence of Odilo, abbot 
of Cluny, 'the number of festal days among 
the Latins was augmented, by the addition 
of the annual celebration in memory of all 
departed souls. Before this time it had 
been the custom in many places, to offer 
prayers on certain days for the souls in 
purgatory ; but these prayers were offered 
only for the friends and patrons of a par- 
ticular religious order or society. Odilo’s 
piety was not to be thus limited ; he wished 
to extend this kindness to all the departed 
souls who were suffering in the invisible 
world. 1 * The author of the suggestion was 
a Sicilian recluse or hermit, who caused it 
to be stated to Odilo that he had learned 
from a divine revelation, that the souls in 
purgatory might be released by the prayers 
of the monks of Cluny.* At first therefore 


1 See Mabillon, Acta Sand. Ord. Bened . [tom viii.] 
or seecul. vl. par. 1. p. 684 : where he gives the life of 
Odila'and his decree instituting this new festival. [The 
story of the hermit is differently related. One says the 
hermit stated that wandering near Mount Etna he 
overheard the souls burning in that volcano relate the 
benefits they received from the prayers of Odilo. 
Another represents the hermit as saying simply, it was 
divinely revealed to him. One likewise represents the 
hermit as stating that all the souls in purgatory enjoyed 
respite, two days each week, namely Mondays and 
Tuesdays. Another says he represented that several 
souls had been released entirely from purgatory by his 
prayers. And another that many souls might be re- 
leased, &c. See Mabillon, ubi tuprau p. 666 , 701 (ed. 
Paris, 1701) and Fleury, Hist, de l' J2g Use , livr. lix. sec. 
67. All agree that the hermit made his representation 

to a French monk, then on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 

and bade him acquaint Odilo with it, which was accor- 
dingly done. — Mur. 

* The pontiff Benedict XIV. or Prosper Lambertlni, 


this was only a private regulation of the 
society of Cluny ; but a Roman pontiff— 
who he was is unknown — approved of the 
institution, and ordered it to be every- 
where observed. 

3 . The worship of the Virgin Mary which 
previously had been extravagant, was in 
this century carried much farther than be- 
fore. Not to mention other things less 
certain, I observe first that near the close 
of this century the custom became preva- 
lent among the Latins, of celebrating 
masses and abstaining from flesh on Satur- 
days in honour of St. Mary. In the next 
place, the daily office of St. Mary which 
the Latins call the lesser office was intro- 
duced, and it was afterwards confirmed by 
Urban II. in the council of Clermont. 
Lastly, pretty distinct traces of the Rosary 
and Crown of St. Mary, as they are called, 
or of praying according to a numerical ar- 
rangement, are to be found in this century. 
For they who tell us that St. Dominic in- 
vented the Rosary in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, do not bring satisfactory proof of 
their opinion. 3 The Rosary consisted of 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, and 
one hundred and fifty salutations of St. 
Mary ; and what the Latins called the Crown 
of St. Mary consisted of six or seven repe- 
titions of the Lord’s prayer and sixty or 
seventy salutations, according to the age 
ascribed by different authors to the holy 
virgin. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The amazing stupidity of the age 
which was the source of so many evils, had 
this one advantage, that it rendered the 
church tranquil and undisturbed by new 
sects and discords. The Nestorians and 
Monophysites began to experience more 
hardships under the Arabians than formerly; 
and they are said to have repeatedly suf- 
fered the greatest violence. But as many 
of them gained the good will of the great, 
by their skill in medicine or by their abi- 
lities as stewards and men of business, the 
persecutions which occasionally broke out 
were in a measure suppressed. 4 

2. The Manichaeans or Paulicians, of 

in his treatise De Fastis Jests Christ i, Maria, et Sanc- 
torum, lib. iil. cap. 22, Opp, tom. x. p. 07 1, very wisely 
observes silenco respecting this obscure and disrepu- 
table origin of that anniversary; and thus shows us 
what he thought of it. In this work of Benedict XIV. 
are many specimens of the author's discernment. 

* This is formally demonstrated by Mabillon, Acta 
Sand or. Ord. Bened. Preef. ad ssecuL v. p. lviii. &c. 

* Some Nestorians were private secretaries of the 
Kallphs ; and the Nestorian patriarch had such influ- ; 
ence with the Kaliph, that the Jacobite and Greek /I 
bishops living among the Arabians were oblige^ in 
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whom mention has been made before, be- 1 
came considerably numerous in Thrace 
under the emperor John Tzimisces. As 
early as the eighth century Constantine 
Copronymus had removed a large portion 
of this sect to this province, that they 
might no longer disturb the tranquillity of 
the East; yet they still remained very 
numerous in Syria and the neighbouring 
countries. Theodorus therefore the bishop 
of Antioch, for the safety of his own Hock 
did not cease importuning the emperor, 
until he ordered a new colony of Mani- 
chasans to be transplanted to Philippopolis. 1 
From Thrace the sect removed into Bul- 
garia and Slavonia, in which countries they 
afterwards had a supreme pontiff of their 
sect; and they continued their residence 
there down to the time of the council of 
Basil or to the fifteenth century. From 
Bulgaria they migrated to Italy, and spread- 
ing thence into other countries of Europe, 
they gave much trouble to the Roman 
pontiffs. 8 

3. At the close of this century a plebeian 
of the name of Leuthard, in the village of 
Yirtus near Chalons, attempted some inno- 
vations in religion; and in a short time 
drew a large share of the vulgar after him. 
He would allow of no images, for he is said 
to have broken the image of our Saviour. 
He maintained that tithes ought not to be 
given to the priests, and said that in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, some 
things were true and some false. He 
pretended to be inspired ; but bishop 
Gebwin drove the man to extremities, 
and at last he threw himself into a well. 8 
I suppose the disciples of this man, who 


their difficulties to put themselves under his protection. 
See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatic, tom. iv, 
p. 96-100.— Schl. 

* Zonaras, Annul. lib. xvii. p. 209, ed. Paris; p. 164, 
ed. Venice. 

8 And as has been already observed perhaps some 
remains of the sect still exist in Bulgaria. 

3 An account of these transactions is given by Glaber 
Radulphus, l Hit. lib. ii. cap. xi. [Fleury, Hist . de 
VEglise , livr. lviil. sec. 19, thus relates the whole story 
on the authority of Glaber. Near tho close of tho 
year 1000, a plebeian of the name of Leutard in the 
village of Virtus and diocese of Chalons, pretended to 
be a prophet and deceived many. Being at a certain 
time in the fields and fatigued with labour, he laid him- 
self down to sleep ; when a great swarm of bees seemed 
to enter the lower part of his body, and to pass out of 
his mouth with a great buzzing. They next began to 
sting him severely, and after tormenting him awhile 
they spoke to him and commanded him to do some 
things which were beyond human power. He returned 
home exhausted, and with a view to obey the divine 
admonition dismissed his wife. Then proceeding to 
the church as if for prayer, he entered it and seized and 
broke the image of the crucifix. The by-standers 
were amazed and supposed the man was deranged ; but 
as they were simple rustics, he easily persuaded them 
that he had performed the deed under the direction of 
a supernatural and divine revelation. Leutard talked 


doubtless taught many other things be- 
sides what are stated above, joined them- 
selves with those who in France were after- 
wards called Albigenses, and who are said 
to have leaned to the views of the Mani- 
chasans. 

4. Some remains of the Arians still ex- 
isted in certain parts of Italy, and especially 
in the region about Padua. 4 Ratherius, 
bishop of Verona, had a controversy with 
the Anthropomorphites from the year 939 
onwards. For in the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza there were many persons, noi 
only among the laity but the elergv, who 
supposed that God possesses a human 
form, and sits upon a golden throne in the 
manner of kings ; and that his ministers or 
angels are winged men clothed in white 
robes.® These erroneous conceptions will 
not surprise us if we reflect that the people, 
who were extremely ignorant on all sub- 
jects and especially on religion, saw God 
and the angels so represented everywhere 
in the paintings which adorned the churches. 
Still more irrational was the superstition of 
those assailed by the same Ratherius, who 
| were led, I know not how, to believe tb?.t 


much and wished to ho regarded as a great teacher. 
But in his discourses there was nothing solid and no 
truth. Ho said that tho things taught by the prophets ' 
were to be believed only in part, and that the rest was 
useless. Ho declared that it was of no use to a man to 
pay his tithes. Fame now proclaimed him to be a man 
of God, and no small part of the vulgar went after him. 
But Geboin, the venerable and wise bishop of Chalons, 
summoned the man before him and interrogated him 
respecting all the things reported of him. He began 
to dissemble and conceal the poison of his wickedness, 
and quoted portions of the Scriptures which he had 
never Btudied. The sagacious bishop now convinced 
the blockhead of falsehood and madness, and in part 
reclaimed the people whom he had seduced. The 
wretched Leutard, finding his reputation ruined among 
the people, drowned himself in a well. — Mur. 

4 It appears from Ugelli’s Italia Sacra , tom. v. p. 
429 of the new edition, that in the diocese of Peter, the 
bishop of Padua, who died a.d. 942, there were many 
Arlans whom that bishop strenuously opposed. And 
in the same work, p. 433, it is stated that bishop Goslin 
or Gauslin, who filled the see from the year 964 till into 
tho following century, completely exterminated this 
sect.— Schl. 

5 Ratherius, Sermo i. De Quadragesima (in D’Ache- 
ry, Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 388) says-; — “ One of my 
people informed me three days ago of certain pres- 
byters in the diooese of Vicenza adjoining us, who 
tli ink God is corporeal, because we read in the 
Scriptures that the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous and his ears open, &c. This disturbed me 
not a little. But, horrible to tell 1 I found the same 
perverseness cleaving to members of my own flock ; 
for addressing them in public and showing that God 
is a spirit, some of my own priests to my astonishment 
muttered and said. — ‘ What now shall we do ? Hitherto 
it seemed to us that we knew something about God, 
but now it appears that God is nothing at all since he 
has no head, no eyes, &c.* No, you were stupidly 
fabricating idols in your own hearts, and forgetting the 
immensity of God were picturing, as it were, some 
great king seated on a golden throne, and the host of 
angels around as being winged men clothed in white 
garments, such as you see painted on the church walls, 
Ac.’* — Mur. 
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St. Michael says mass every Monday, is probable that the priests who performed 
before God in heaven, and who therefore service in the temples devoted to St. 
resorted on those days to the churches Michael, instilled this most absurd notion 
which were dedicated to St. Michael. 1 It as they did other errors into the minds of 

1 Ratherius, Eputola Synodic * , in D’Aohery, Spin- vulgar, in order to gratify their own 
le%ium % tom. ii. p. 294, &c. ; Sigbertus GeraUaccpsia, avancJOUS views, 

Cftrmol. ad ana. 539. 
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PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TUB PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The Hungarians, Danes, Poles, Rus- 
sians, and other nations, who in the pre- 
ceding century had received a kind of 
knowledge of the Christian religion, could 
not be brought universally in a short time, 
to prefer Christianity to the religions of 
their fathers. Therefore during the greatest 
part of this century their kings, with the 
teachers whom they drew around them, 
were occupied in gradually enlightening 
and converting these nations. 1 * In Tartary 1 
and the adjacent regions, the activity of the 
Nestorians continued daily to gam over 
more people to the side of Christianity. 
And such is the mass of testimony at the 
present day, that we cannot doubt but 
that bishops of the highest order or Me- 
tropolitans, with many inferior bishops 
subject to them, were established at that 
period in the provinces of Cashgar, Nua- 
cheta, Turkestan, Genda, Tangut, and 
others. 3 Whence it will be manifest that 
there was a vast multitude of Christians in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in these 
countries, which are now” either devoted to 
Mohammedism or worshippers of imaginary- 
gods. And that all these Christians fol- 
lowed the Nestorian creed and were subject 
to the supreme pontiff of the Nestorians 
residing in Chaldea, is so certain as to be 
beyond all controversy. 

2. For the conversion of the European 
nations who still lived enveloped in super- 
stition and barbarism, as the Slavonians, 
the Obotriti, the Wends, the Prussians, 
&c. some pious and good men laboured 
indeed, but with either very little or no 
success. Near the close of the preceding 

1 For an account of the Poles and Russians, see the 

life of St. Romuald, in the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. 

Februar. p. 113, 114 ; and for the Hungarians, p. 117. 

* The word Tartary is here used In its broadest 
tense ; for 1 am not insensible that the Tartars, properly 

so called, are widely different from the Tangutians, 

Cahnucs, Mongols, and other tribes. 


century Adalbert, bishop of Prague, visited 
the ferocious nation of the Prussians, with 
a view to instruct them in the knowledge 
of Christianity ; and the result was that he 
was murdered in the year 996 by Siggon, 
a pagan priest. 4 * The king of Poland, 
Boieslaus Chrobry, avenged the death of 
Adalbert by a severe war, and laboured to 
accomplish by arms and penalties what 
Adalbert could not effect by arguments. 6 
Yet there were not wanting some who 
seconded the king’s violent measures by 
admonitions, instructions, and persuasions. 
In the first place, we are told that one Boni- 
face of illustrious birth and a disciple of St. 
Romuald, and afterwards one Bruno with 
eighteen companions, went from Germany 
into Prussia as Christian missionaries.® 

* Marco Paulo the Venetian, Be Begionibus Oriental u 
bus , lib. i. cap. xxxviii. xl. xlv. xlvii. xlviii. xlix. lxil. 
lxiii. lxiv.; lib. ii. cap. xxxix.; Renaudot, Anctennes Re- 
lations des lndes et de la Chine , p. 320; Asseman, Biblioth « 
Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 502, &c. The history 
of this propagation of Christianity by the Nostorians 
in China, Tartary, and other adjacent countries which 
was so successful, richly deserves to be more thoroughly 
explored and set forth to the world, by some man well 
acquainted with oriental history. But the task would be 
on various accounts very difficult of execution. It 
was attempted by an excellent man, Theoph. Slgft*. 
Bayer, who was furnished with a large number of 
documents for the purpose both printed and manuscript. 
But the premature death of this learned man intercepted 
his labours. 

4 Seethe Acta Sanctor. ad diem 23 Aprilis, p. 174, 
See. [and Mablllon, Acta Sand. Ord. Bened. tom. vii. 
p. 84G, &c. — A/ur.] 

^ Solignac, Hist, de Pologne, tome i. p. 133. 

* Bruno and Boniface were in fact one and the same 
person ; the first being his original and proper name, 
and the other his assumed name ; for the monks were 
then accustomed to take assumed names. See Ditmar, 
lib. vi. p. 82. Chronicon Quedlinburg. and Sigbertus 
Gemblacens. ad ann. 1009. The annalist Saxo on this 
year says expressly ; “ Sanctus Bruno qul et Bonifacius, 
Archiepiscopus gentium, primum Canonicus 8. Mau- 
ritii in Magdaburgh, xvi. Kal. Mart, martyr indytua 
coelos petiit.” He was of the highest rank of Saxon 
nobility, a near relative of the emperor Otho III. and 
beloved by him. Bruno served for a time at the im- 
perial chapel. But in the year 997 he preferred a 
monastic life ; and connected himself with St Romuald, 
whom he accompanied first to Monte Casslno and then 
to Perra near Ravenna. He obtained permission from 
the pope to preach to the pagans; and therefore 
received ordination as an archbishop. He preached to 
pagans till the twelfth year, and was then kttled 
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But all these were put to death by the under the title of dukes, and then under 
Prussians ; nor could the valour of Boleslaus that of kings. 8 


1 or of the subsequent kings of Poland, bring 
this savage nation to abandon the religion 
of their ancestors. 1 

3. The Saracens seized upon Sicily in 
the ninth century; nor could the Greeks, 
or the Latins hitherto expel them from the 
country, though they made frequent at- 
tempts to do it. But in this century a.d. 
1059, Robert Guiscard, the Norman, duke 
of Apulia, with his brother Roger, under 
the authority of the Roman pontiff Nicolaus 
II. attacked them with great valour; nor 
did Roger relinquish the war till he had 
gained possession of the whole island and 
cleared it of the Saracens. After this great 
achievement in the year 1090 Roger re- 
stored the Christian religion, which had 
been almost extinguished there by the 
Saracens, to its former dignity; and 
established bishops, founded monasteries, 
erected magnificent churches, and put the 
clergy in possession of ample revenues and 
honours which they enjoy to the present 
time.* To this heroic man is traced the 
origin of what is called the Sicilian mo- 
narchy, or the supreme power in matters 
of religion, claimed by the kings of Sicily; 
for Urban II. is said to have created this 
Roger and his successors hereditary legates 
of the apostolic see, by a special diploma 
dated a.d. 1097- The Romish court con- 
tend that this diploma is a forgery; and 
hence even in our times those severe con- 
tests between the Roman pontiffs and the 
kings of Sicily, respecting the Silician 
monarchy. The posterity of Roger governed 
Sicily down to the twelfth century, at first 

the confines of the Prussians and Lithuanians [a. d. 
100G]. The bodies of Bruno and his companions 
wore purchased from the pagans by Boleslaus. — Sc/il. 
(See also Mabillon, Acta Sane tor. Ord. Bemd. vol. 
viii. p. 79—81, and Fleury, Hitt, de V Bglise, livr. lviii. 
sec. 26. — Mur. 

1 Pagi, Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad ann. 1008, 
p. 97, &c. Hartknoch, History of the Prussian 
Church, written in German, book i. chap. i. p. 12, Sec. 
[Some of the principal Poles also to whom Christianity 
was burdensome on account of the many tithes they 
had to pay to the clergy, relapsed again into idolatry. 
See Duglosa, Hitt. Polon. ad ann. 1022. On the other 
hand, the Transylvanians were vanquished by the king 
of Hungary in the year 1002; and were brought to 
embrace Christianity, after their prince Gcula, with his 
wife and children, was thrown into prison. And the 
same king undertook some successful campaigns against 
the Bulgarians and the Pagan Slavonians. See Theuro- 
ezius, in Chron. Uungar. cap. xxix. xxx. — Schl. 

* See Burlgny, Hist. Generate de Sidle, tome i. p. 
386, &c. [The character of this Roger is highly ex- 
tolled by the historians of those times. Among other 
things he is extolled for bis tolerant disposition in re- 
gard to religion. For when he conquered Sicily he 
allowed the Saracens, who choso to remain in the 
island, to live according to their own laws and to follow 
their own religion, so long as they should continue 
obedient subjects. See Muratori, Annul. It at. ad ann. 
1090. — Schl. 


4. From the time of Sylvester IT. the 
Rofnan pontiffs had been meditating the 
extension of the limits of the church in 
Asia, and especially the expulsion of the 
Mohammedans from Palestine; but the 
troubles of Europe prevented the execution 
of their designs. Gregory YII. the most 
daring of all the pontiffs who ever filled the 
chair of St. Peter, being excited by the 
perpetual complaints of the Asiatic Chris- 

3 See Baronius, De Monarchies Sicilia ?, in his An- 
nates , tom. xi. ; and Du Pin, Traite de la Monarchic 
Sicilienne. [The famous bull of the monarchy of Sicily 
is supposed to have been granted at an interview of 
pope Urban II. with Roger duke of Sicily and Calabria, 
held at Salerno a.d. 1098. The pope had appointed 
Robert, bishop of Frani, his legate a latere in Sicily. 
But the Duke, no stranger to the authority claimed by 
such legates and to the disturbances they produced, 
entreated the pope to revoke the commission, plainly 
insinuating that he would suffer no legate in his do- 
minions. As the duke had rendered signal services to 
the apostolic see, had driven the Saracens quite out of 
Sicily, and subjected all the churches of that island to 
the see of Rome though claimed by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the pope not only recalled the com- 
mission ho had given to the bishop, but to engage the 
duke still more in his favour, he conferred upon him 
all the power he had granted to his legate, declaring 
him, his heirs, and his successors, hereditary legates, 
and vested with the legatine power in its full extent. 
The bull is dated at Salerno, July, Indiction vii ; 
Urban’s reign, xi. i.e. 1098. Hero is some mistake, as 
the eleventh year of Urban coincided with tho sixth 
year of the Indiction. And this error has been urged 
against tho genuineness of the instrument by Baronius, 
who inserts it and endeavours to prove it a forgery, in 
the eleventh volume of his Annals. He also urges that 
the bull if genuine related only to Roger and his imme- 
diate descendants, that it was a family privilege given 
to reward the personal services of Roger. Though 
many learned men regard the bull as of very questionable 
origin, and especially as the Sicilian monarchs, when 
challenged to do it, have not produced the original 
writings, yet the kings of Aragon, to whom Sicily was 
long subject, claimed and exercised the legatine power 
as being the successors of Duko Roger. And they 
would not suffer the eleventh volume of Baronius* 
Annals to circulate in their dominions, on account of 
its elaborate confutation of their claims. The same 
power has been likewise claimed and sometimes exer- 
cised by all the princes who have been masters of that 
island, down to modern times. In the year 1715, 
Clement XI. having published two bulls, the one abo- 
lishing the monarchy, as it is called, and the other 
establishing a new plan of ecclesiastical government, 
the duke of Savoy, as sovereign of Sicily, banished all 
who received either of them out of the country. Some 
compromise has since taken place, but the supreme 
ecclesiastical power is still in the hands of the temporal 
sovereign of the country ; that is, lie is supreme head 
of the church there, has power to excommunicate and 
absolve all persons whatever, ecclesiastics as well as 
laymen, and cardinals themselves if resident in the 
island ; he has a right to preside in all the provincial 
councils of the country, and to exercise all the juris- 
diction of a legate a latere vested with the fullest le- 
gantine power. And this power the sovereign may 
exercise though a female, as in tho instance of Jane o* 
Aragon and Castile ; and not only in his own person 
but also by a commissioner of his appointment. For 
the more convenient exercise of this power a commis- 
sioner, who is styled the Judge of the monarchy , is 
appointed by the king whose tribunal Is the supreme 
ecclesiastical court for Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, Ta- 
rento, Malta, and the other islands. Yet from him lies 
an appeal to the royal audience. See Bower’s Lines of 
the Popes, vol. v. p. 340 ; and Sttiudlin’s Kirchl. Geo- 
graphic, vol. 1. p. 470, &c. — Mur. 



turns respecting the cruelty of the Moham- 
medans, wished to engage personally in a 
holy war, and more than fifty thousand 
men prepared themselves for an expedition 
under him. 1 * But his controversy with the 
emperor Henry I Y. of which we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, and other un- 
expected events, obliged him to abandon 
the design. But near the close of the cen- 
tury a certain Frenchman of Amiens, Peter 
surnamed the Hermit, was the occasion of 
the renewal of the design by Urban II* 
Peter visited Palestine in the year 1093, 
and there beheld with great anguish of 
mind the extreme oppressions and vexations 
which the Christians residing at the holy 
places suffered from the Mohammedans. 
Therefore being wrought up to an enthu- 
siasm which he took to be a divine impulse, 
he first applied for aid to Simeon, the 
patriarch of Constantinople [within whose 
province Jerusalem lay], and to Urban II. 
the Roman pontiff, without success; and 
then began to travel over Europe, calling 
on both princes and people to make war 
upon the tyrants of Palestine. Nay, he 
carried about with him an epistle on this 
very subject, addressed from heaven to all 
Christians, and thereby calculated the more 
readily to impose upon the ignorant. a 

5 Public sympathy being thus excited, 
Urban II. in the year 1095, assembled a 
very numerous council at Placentia, in 
which he first recommended this holy war. 3 
But the dangerous enterprise was relished 
only by a few, although the ambassadors of 
the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus were 
present, and in the name of their master 
represented the necessity of opposing the 
Turks whose power was daily increasing, j 
The business succeeded better in the coun- 
cil of Clermont which was assembled soon 
after. For the French, more enterprising 
and ready to face dangers than the Italians, 
were so moved by the inflated eloquence of 
Urban, that a vast multitude of all ranks 
and ages were ready at once to engage in 
a military expedition to Palestine. 4 * This 

1 Gregory YU. E pistol, lib. ii. ep. 31, and in Har- 
duin, Concilia , tom. vi. par. i. p. 1285. 

* This faot is mentioned by the abbot Dodechinus in 
his Continuat. Chronic* Mariam Scoti, in the Scrip- 
tor. Getmanici. of Pistorius, tom. i. p. 462. For an 
account of Peter, see Du Fresne, Notce ad Anna Com- 
nena Alexiadem, p. 79, ed. Venet. 

* Berthold, a contemporary writer, says there were 
present in this council about four thousand clergymen 
and more than thirty thousand laymen, and that its 
sessions were held in the open air, because no churoh 
could contain the multitude. See Harduin, Concilia , 
tom. vi. par. ii. p. 1711, &c. — Mur, 

4 Rulnart, Vita Urbani II. sec. 225, &o. p. 224. 229, 

240, 272, 274, 292, 296, of the Opp. Posthum. of Mabil- 

lon; and Ruinart, tom. ill.; Harduin’s Concilia , tom. 

•vi. par. ii. p. 1726; Baronlus, Annates tom. xt ad 


host seemed to be a very formidable army, 
and adequate to overcome almost any 
obstacles, but in reality it was very weak 
and pusillanimous. It was composed 
chiefly of monks, mechanics, farmers, per- 
sons tired of their stated occupations, 
spendthrifts, speculators, prostitutes, boys, 
girls, servants, malefactors, and the lowest 
dregs of the idle populace who hoped to 
make their fortune. 6 * From such troops 
what could be expected? Those attached 
to this camp were called Crusaders (eruci- 
ati), and the enterprise itself was called *a 
Crusade (expeditio cruciata) ; not only 
beeau^ they professedly were going to 
rescue the cross of our Lord from the 
hands of its enemies, but also because they 
wore upon their right shoulders a white, 
red, or green cross made of woollen cloth, 
and solemnly consecrated. 8 


ann. 10.05, No. 32, p. 648. [The number present at the 
council of Clermont is not definitely stated by the early 
writers, though they all agree that it was very great. 
There were thirteen archbishops, two hundred and 
fifty bishops, besides abbots and inferior clergy, with a 
multitude of laymen. The Acts of this council with 
two speeches of Urban are given by Harduin, Concilia . 
tom. vi. par. ii. p. 1718, kc.— Mur. 

5 Those adventurers moreover were from every coun- 
try in Europe, even the most remote. William of 
Malmesbury, while he bears testimony to tills fact, 
gives a curious illustration of what were then supposed 
to be the national peculiarities of some of these less 
civilized people who abandoned their homes in num- 
bers for the crusades: — “Nam non solum Mediterra- 
neas provincias hie amor movit, sed et omnes, qui vel 
in penitissimis insulis, vel in nationibus barbaris, 
Christi nomen audierunt. Tunc Wallenses venationem 
saltuum, tunc Scottus familiaritatoui pulicum, tunc 
Danus conti nuationcm potuum, tunc Noricus crudita- j 
tern reliquit piscium.” Will. Malbur. lib. iv. cap. ii. j 
apud lierum Anglic. Script, post Bcdam, Lond. 1596, 
fol. p. 75. — R. 

6 See Bzovius, Continuat . Annul. Baronii , tom. xv. 
ad ann. 1410, sec. 9, p. 32, &c. ed. Colon.; Lenfant, 
Hist, du Candle de Pise , tome ii. livr. v. p. 60, Ac. 
The writers who give account of the Crusades are 
enumerated by Fabricius, Lux EvangeHi toti Orbie.ro- 
riens , cap. xxx. p. 518. [Most of the original writers 
living in or near the times of the Crusades were col- 
lected by Bongnrsius, in his Gesta Dei per Franco v, 
llanov. 1611, 2 vols. fol. Of these original writers Ihe 
most important are Robert of Rhcims, Baldricn or 
Baudri of Dol, Uaimond of Agile, Albert of Aix, Ful- 
cher or Fuleard of Chartres, and Guibert of Nogent ; 
but especially William bishop of Tyre, and James de 
Vitry. To these may be added Marino Sanuto of the 
thirteenth century. The best moderns are said to be 
Mailly. Esprit des Croisades , ou HLtoire politique et nuli- 
taire des Guerres enterprises par les Chretiens pour le 
recouo remen t de la Terre sainte , Paris, 1780, 4 vols. 
12mo; Maimburg, Hist, des Ct'oisades , Paris, 1675, kc. 

4 vols. 12mo; Mayer, Gesch. der Kreuzziige , Berlin, 
1780, 2 vols. 8vo; Wilkin, Gesch. der Kreuzz. Lips. 
1807-17, 3 vols, 8vo; Waken, Gemalde der Kreuzz. 
Francf. 1808-10, 3 vols. 8vo; Heeren, Versuch e. F.nt- 
wickelung d. Folg. d. Kreuzz. v a prize essay) Getting. 
1808, 8vo. The English reader may consult Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. chap. Ivlii. fix.; Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes , vol. v. and vi.; Mill’s History of the Crusades. 
-—Mur. [in 2 vols. 8vo, and an admirable sketch of the 
first crusade In the Encyd. Metrop. vol. xl. p. 584— 

6 1 3, with careful references to the original authorities. 

A preferable work to Mailly’s Esprit des Croisades , is 
Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, Paris, 1841,6th edit. 

6 vols. 8vo, with maps ; to which should be added his 
Bibliothfique des Croisades , Paris. 1829, 4 vols. 8ro. 
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6. Eight hundred thousand persons there- 
fore, as credible writers inform us, marched 
from Europe in the year 1096, pursuing 
different routes and conducted by different 
leaders, all of whom directed their way to 
Constantinople, that after receiving in- 
structions and aid from Alexius Comnenus, 
the Greek cnineror, they might pass over 
into Asia. The author of the war, Peter 
the Hermit, girded with a rope, first led 
on a band of eighty thousand through 
Hungary and Thrace. But this company, 
after committing innumerable base deeds, 
were nearly all destroyed by the Hunga- 
rians and Turks. 1 Nor did better fortune 
attend some other armies of these Crusa- 
ders, who roamed about like robbers under 
unskilful commanders, and plundered and 
laid waste the countries over which they 
travelled. Those bands whose leaders 
were men of noble birth and experienced 
in military affairs, performed the journey 
rather more prosperously. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, a man who may 
be compared with the greatest heroes of 
any age* and who was commander-in-chief 
of the war, conducted with his brother 
Baldwin a well-organized body of eighty 
thousand horse and foot, through Germany 
and Hungary. Another body under the 
command of Raymond, earl of Touluuse, 
marched through Slavonia. Robert earl 
of Flanders, Robert duke of Normandy, 8 
and Hugo the Great, brother to Philip 
king of France, embarked with their forces 
at Brindisi and Tarento (Brundusium and 
Tarentum), and landed at Durazzo (Dyr- 
rachium). These were followed by Boa- 
mund, duke of Apulia and Calabria, at the 
head of a numerous and select band of 
Normans. 

7. This army, the greatest since the 
memory of men, when it arrived at Con- 
stantinople though greatly diminished by 
various calamities, excited much alarm and 
not without reason in the mind of the 
Greek emperor. But his fears were dis- 
pelled when it had passed the straits of 
Gallipolis and landed in Bithynia. The 

There is also much additional information in Reinaud, 
Ex traits det Auteur t Arab, relut. awe Croisadet , Paris, 
1829. — It. 

1 The armv under Peter the Hermit vented their 
rage especially against the Jews, whom they either 
compelled to receive baptism or pot to death with 
horrid cruelty. The same thing was done by another 
division in the countries along the Rhine, at Mentz, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, and Spire, where however 
the Jews were sometimes protected by the bishops. 
See the Annalist, Saxo, ad ann. 1096, in Eccard's Cor- 
pus Hist. Medii JEoi, tom, i. p. 679, &c .— Schl. 

* Of this illustrious hero the Benedictine monks 
treat professedly, Jn the Hist. Litter, de la France , 
tome viil. p. 698, &o. 

* wa » the eldest son of William the Conqueror, 
king of England.— Mur. 


crusaders first besieged Nice, the capital of 
Bithynia, which was taken in the year 1097. 
They then proceeded through Asia Minor 
into Syria, and in the year 1098 took 
Antioch [in Syria], which was given with 
its territory to Boamund, duke of Apulia. 
They also captured Edessa, of which Bald- 
win, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
was constituted the sovereign. Finally in 
the year 1099, these Latins reduced the 
city of Jerusalem by their victorious arms. 
And here the seat of a new kingdom was 
established, and the above-named Godfrey 
was declared the first king of Jerusalem. 
He however refused the title of king from 
motives of modesty, and retaining a few 
soldiers with him, permitted the others to 
return back to Europe. But this great 
man died not long after and left his king- 
dom to his brother Baldwin, prince of 
Edessa, who did not hesitate to assume the 
title of king. 

8. With the Roman pontiffs and parti- 
cularly with Urban II. the principal motive 
for enkindling this holy war was furnished, 
I conceive, by the corrupted religion of 
that age. For according to the prevailing 
views, it was a reproach upon Christians 
to suffer the land which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps and the blood of 
Christ, to remain under the power of his 
enemies ; and moreover a great and essen- 
tial part of piety to God consisted in pil- 
grimages to the holy places, which were 
most hazardous undertakings so long as the 
Mohammedans should occupy Palestine. 
To these religious motives was added an 
apprehension that the Turks, who had 
already subdued a large part of the Greek 
empire^ would march into Europe and 
would in particular assail Italy. Those 
among the learned who suppose that the 
Roman pontiff recommended this terrible 
war, for the sake of extending his own 
authority and of weakening the power of 
the Latin emperors and king, and that the 
kings and princes of Europe encouraged it, 
in order to get rid of their powerful and 
warlike vassals and to obtain possession of 
their lands and estates, bring forward in- 
deed plausible conjectures, but they are 
mere conjectures. 4 Yet afterwards when 

4 The first of these motives ascribed to the pontiffs 
is brought forward by many, both Protestants and 
Catholics, as one not at all to be questioned. See Accol- 
tus, De Bello Sncro in lnfidelet , lib. ip. 16. Basnage, 
Hist, det Eglitet Reformed, tome i. period v. p. 286. 
Vertot, Hist, det Chemliers de Malt he , tome I. livr. ill. 
p. 302, 308, livr. iv. p. 428. Baillet, Hist, det Dhnelex 
du Boniface VIIL Uvec Philip le Bel, p. 76, Hitt, da 
Droit Ecelet. Fran foil, tome 1. p. 296, 999, and many 
others. But that this supposition has no solid founda- 
tion will be clear to those who consider all the circum- 
stances. The Roman pontiffs could not certainly 
foresee that so many princes and people of every class 
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10. These wars were no less prejudicial 
to the church and to religion. The power 
and greatness of the Roman pontiffs were 
greatly advanced by them; and the wealth 
of the churches and monasteries was in 
many ways much augmented. 1 Moreover 
as bishops and abbots in great numbers 
forsook their charges and travelled into 
Asia, the priests and monks lived without 
restraint and addicted themselves freely to 
every vice. Superstition also, previously 
extravagant, now increased greatly among 
the Latins. For the long list of tutelary 
saints was enlarged with new and often 
fictitious saints of Greek and Syrian origin, 
before unknown to the Europeans; 2 and 
an immense number of relics generally of 
a ridiculous character, were imported to 
enrich our churches and chapels. For 
every one who returned home from Asia 
brought with him as the richest treasure, 
the sacred relics which he had purchased 
at a high price of the fraudulent Greeks 
and Syrians, and committed them to the 


whether already acquired or yet future (privileglo cru- 
cis fiumptae ac sumendifi renunciare.) See Le Beuf, 
Mem. sur V Hist, d' Auxerre, Append, tome ii. p. 292. 

1 The accessions to the wealth and the power of the 
Roman pontiffs arising from these wars, wero too 
numerous and various to be conveniently enumerated 
here with particularity. And not only the visible head 
of the church, but likewise the church universal aug- 
mented its power and resources by means of these wars. 
For they who assumed the cross, as they were about to 
place their lives in great jeopardy, acted as men do 
when about to die. They therefore generally made 
their wills ; and in them they gave a part of their pro- 
perty to a church or monastery, in order to obtain the 
protection and favour of God. See Plossis, llist. de 
Meaux. tome ii. p. 76, 79, 141 ; Gallia Christiana, 
torn. ii. p. 133, 139; Le Beuf, Mem. pour l Hist, 
d' A u.v err v, tomo ii. Append, p. 31 ; I)u Fresne, Adnot. 
ad vitam Ludonici Sancti, p. 52. Numerous examples 
of such pious donations are to bo found in ancient 
records. Those who had controversies with priests or 
monks very commonly would abandon their cause or 
lawsuit, and yield up the property in controversy. 
Those who had themselves seized on the property of 
churches or convents, or were told that their ances- 
tors had done some wrong to tho priests, freely re- 
stored what they had taken, and often with additions, 
and compensated for the injuries done whether real or 
imagin&nr by their donations. See Du Fresno, ubi 
supra , p. 52. [In general tho Crusades were a rich 
mine for the popes. Whoever became a knight of the 
cross became subject to the pope, and was no longer 
subject to the secular power of his temporal lord. 
Whoever had taken the vow to march to the holy land 
and afterwards wished to be released from it, could 
purchase an exemption from the pope who gave such 
dispensations, &c. — Schl. 

* The Roman Catholics themselves acknowledge 
that in the time of the crusades many saints, before 
unknown to the Latins, were brought from Greece and 
the East into Europe, where they were worshipped 
most religiously. And among these new spiritual 
guardians, there were some of whose lives and history 
there is the greatest reason to doubt. For example St. 
Catherine was Introduced into Europe from Syria, as 
is admitted by Baronius, Ad Martyml. Rom. p. 728, by 
Cassander, Scholia ad Uymnos Eerie. dee, in his Opp. 
Paris, 1616, fol. p. 278, 779. Yet it is very doubtful 
whether this Catherine, the patroness of learned men, 
ever existed. 
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careful charge of some church, or of tho 
members of his own family. 8 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENT8 IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

]. The principal sufferings of the Chris- 
tians in this century were from the Sara- 
cens or from the Turks, who were equally 
the enemies of both Saracens and Chris- 
tians. The Saracens, though at war among 
themselves and at the same time unable to 
arrest the daily encroachments of the Turks 
upon them, persecuted their Christian sub- 
jects in a most cruel manner, putting some 
to death, mutilating others, and plundering 
others of all their property. The Turks 
not only pressed hard upon the Saracens, 
but also subjugated the fairest provinces 
of the Greek empire along the Euxine sea, 
and ravaged the remaining provinces with 
their perpetual incursions. Nor were the 
Greeks able to oppose their desolating pro- 
gress, being miserably distracted with in- 
testine discords, and so exhausted in their 
finances that they could neither raise forces 
nor support them when raised. 

2. In Spain the Saracens seduced a large 
portion of the Christians by rewards, by 
marriages, and by compacts, to embrace 

3 The sacred treasures of relics which the French, Ger- 
mans, Britons, and othev nations of Europe formerly 
preserved with such care, and which are still exhibited 
with reverence, arc not more ancient than the times of 
the crusades, and were purchased at a great price by 
kings, princes, and other distinguished persons of the 
Greeks and Syrians. But that these avaricious and 
fraudulent dealers imposed upon the pious credulity of 
the Latins, the most candid judges will not doubt. 
Richard, king of England, in the year 1 191 purchased 
from Saiadin, the noted Mohammedan Sultan, all the 
relics at Jerusalem. See Matthew Paris, Hist, major , 
p. 138, who also tells us (p. 666) that the Dominicans 
brought from Palestine a white stono on which Christ 
had impressed the prints of his feet. The Genoese 
possess as a present from Baldwin, the second king of 
Jerusalem, the dish from which Christ ate the pascal 
lamb with his disciples at his last supper. And this 
singular monument of ancient devotion is ridiculed by 
Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italic , tome Ji. p. 63. 
Respecting tne great amount of relics brought from 
Palestine to France by St. Lewis the French king, see 
Joinville’s Life cf St. Lems , edited by Du Fresne. 
Plessis, Hist, de I’Eglise de Meaux, tome i. p. 1 20. 
Lancelot, Mim. pour la Vie de l' Abbe de S. Cyran , 
tome ii. p. 175. Christ’s pocket-handkerchief which 
is held sacred at Began 9 on was brought from Palestine 
to Besanfon by a Christian Jewess. See Chiflet, Veson- 
tium , par. ii. p. 108, and JJe tinteis Christi sepulcralibut, 
cap. ix. p 50. For other examples, see Matthaus, 
Analecta veteris ASvi, tom. ii. p. 677 ; Mabillon, An- 
nates Benedict, tom. vi. p. $2, and especially Chiflet, 
Crisis historic de linteis Christi sepukralibus , cap. ix. 
x. p 50, &o. Among other things Chiflet says, p. 59 1 
« Sciendum est, vigente immani et barbara Turearum 
persecutions, et imminente Christiana) rfeligionia in 
Oriente naufragio, educta e sacrariis et per Chrlstianos 
quovis modo recondita Ecclesiarum pignora— Hisce 
plane divinis opibus illecti prsa alUs Galii, sacra 
Aetyava qua vi, qua pretlo a dctlnentibus hac iliac ex- 
torserunt.” And this learned writer brings many 
examples as proofe. 
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the Mohammedan faith. 1 And they would 
doubtless have gradually induced most of 
their subjects to apostatize from Christia- 
nity, had they not been weakened by the 
loss of various battles with the Christian 
kings of* Aragon and Castile, especially 
with Ferdinand I. of Aragon, and by the 
conquest of a large part of the territories 
subject to them. 3 Among the Danes, Hun- 
garians, and other nations, those who still 
adhered to their ancient superstitions (and 
there were many of this description among 
those people) very cruelly persecuted their 
fellow-citizens, as well as the neighbouring 
nations who professed Christianity .» To 
suppress this cruelty the Christian princes 
*n one place and another, made it a capital 


crime for their subjects to continue to wor- 
ship the gods of their ancestors. And this 
severity was undoubtedly more efficacious 
for extinguishing the inveterate idolatry, 
than the instructions given by persons who 
did not understand the nature of Christia- 
nity, and who dishonoured its purity by 
their corrupt morals and their superstitious 
practices. The still unconverted European 
nations of this period, the Prussians, the 
Lithuanians, the Slavonians, the Obotriti, 
and others inhabiting the lower parts of 
Germany, continued to harass the neigh- 
bouring Christians with perpetual wars and 
incursions, and cruelly to destroy the lives 
of many. 3 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CIIURCII. 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF LEARNING ANI) SCIENCE. 

1. The calamitous state of the Greek 
empire impeded the progress of literature 
and science among its subjects. The Turks 
as well as the Saracens were continually 
divesting the empire of some portion of its 
glory and power; and what they left invio- 
late, the civil discords, the frequent insur- 
rections, and the violent dethronement of 
emperors, gradually wasted and destroyed. 
Yet there was here and there an individual 
who cherished and encouraged the liberal 
arts, both among the emperors (as Alexius 
Goranenus) and among the patriarchs and 
bishops. Nor would the controversies of 
the Greeks with the Latins, allow the former 
to despise all cultivation of the understand- 
ing and all love of learning. Owing to these 
causes, the Greeks of this century were not 
entirely destitute of men respectable for 
their learning and intellectual culture. 

2. I omit the names of their poets, rhe- 
toricians, and grammarians, who if not the 
best were at least tolerable. Among their 

1 Ilot-tinger, Hist. Ecrles. srroul. xi. sec. ii. p. 452 ; 
Geddes, History qf the Expulsion of the Moriscoes nut of 
Spain , among his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. i. p. 101, Sc. 

* These wars between the Christian kings of Spain 
and the Mohammedans or Moors, are described by the 
Spanish historians, Mariana and Ferreras. 

8 Helmold, Citron. Slavor . lib. i. cap. xv. p. 52, 
&c.; Adamus Bremensis, Histor. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. 
[Among these nations many persons had professed 
Christianity ; but on account of the numberless taxes 
laid upon them particularly by the clergy, and the 
cruelty of the Christian magistrates, they returned to 
paganism again and then persecuted the Christians 
without mercy. See Helmold (lib. i. cap. xvi. xxiv. 
xxv.) and Adam. Brem. (lib. ii. cap. xxxii.) particu- 
larly in regard to tho Slavonians — Schl. 


historians Leo the Grammarian, 4 John 
Scylitzes/ Cedrenus, 6 and some ethers, are 
not to be passed by in silence; although 
they adhered to the fabulous stories of 
their countrymen, and were not free from 
partiality. Michael Pscllus, a man in high 
reputation, was a pattern of excellence in 
all the learning and science of his age. He 
also laboured to excite his countrymen to 
the study of philosophy, and particularly 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, which lie 
attempted to explain and recommend by 
various productions. 7 Among the Ara- 
bians the love of science still flourished, as 

4 lie was the contiuuator of Theophanes* Chronicle 
from a.d. 813 to 1013, tho time when he is supposed to 
have written. His work was published Gr. and Lat. sub- 
joined to Theophanes, ed. Combefis, Paris, 1655, fol. and 
in the Corpus Hist. liyzant. tom. vi. p. 355-404. — Mur. 

& John Scylitzes, a civilian and Curopalates at Con- 
stantinople. lie wrote a History qf Transactions in the 
East from a. n. 81 1 to 1057 ; and afterwards continued 
it to a.d. 1081. The whole was published in a Latin 
translation by Gabe, Venice. 1570, fol. and the latter 
part in Gr. by Goar, Paris, 1648, fol. — Mur. 

6 George Cedrenus, a Greek monk, compiled a chro- 
nicle extending from the creation to a.d. 1057. It is a 
mere compilation or transcript from George Synccllus, 
prior to the reign of Diocletian, then from Theo- 
phanes to a.d. 813, and lastly from John Scylitzes to 
a.d. 1057. It was first published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Hylander, Basil, 1566, fol. and afterwards much better 
and with notes by Fabrotusand Goar, Paris, 1647, fol.; 
also in the Corpus Hist. Jiyxant. tom. viil. p. 1 — 627. 

— Mur. [ I may state here that a new edition of this 
groat work of tho French press, the Corpus Hist. Byzan. 
was commenced at Bonn in 1828, at the suggestion of 
Niebuhr, and that it is still in course of publication 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Berlin. I 
believe about 45 volumes have already appeared, though 
some disappointment has been felt at the manner in 
which some of tho works have been edited. See Note 
7. p 396, below.— R. \ 

7 See Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Pscllis , p. 14, ed. Fa- 
bricius. [Michael Fsellus, junior, was of noble birth, 
a senator at Constantinople, tutor to Michael Ducas, 
afterwards emperor. Ho retired to a monastery aboul 
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is manifest from those among them who in 
this century excelled in the sciences of 
medicine, astronomy, and mathematics. 

3. In the West, learning revived in some 
measure among those devoted to a solitary 
life, or the monks and the priests. For 
other people, and especially the nobles and 
the great, despised learning and science, 
with the exception of those who devoted 
themselves to the church or aspired to 
sacred offices. In Italy, schools flourished 
here and there after the middle of this 
century, and a number of learned men 
acquired reputation as authors and in- 
structors. Some of these afterwards re- 
moved to France and especially to Nor- 
mandy, and there taught the youth devoted 
to the service of the church. 3 The French 
while they admit that they were indebted 
in a degree to learned men who came from 
Italy, produce also a respectable list of 
their own countrymen, who cultivated and 
advanced learning in this ago; and they 
name numerous schools which were distin- 
guished by the fame of their teachers and 
the multitude of their students. 3 It is 
indeed unquestionable that the French paid 
great attention to letters and the arts, and 
that their country abounded in learned 
men, while the greatest part of Italy was 
still sunk in ignorance. For llobert king 
of Frances the son of Hugh Capet and a 
pupil of Gerbcrt or Sylvester II. wa3 him- 
self a learned man, and a great patron of 
learning and learned men. Ills reign 
terminated in the year 1031 , and his great 
zeal for the advancement of the arts and 
learning of every kind was not unsuccess- 
ful. 4 The Normans from F ranee, after they 
obtained possession of the lower provinces 
of Italy, Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, dif- 
fused the light of science and literature 
over those countries. To the same people 
belongs the honour of restoring learning in 

England. For William the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy, a man of discernment 
and the great Maecenas of bis time, when he 
had conquered England in the year 1066, 
made commendable efforts by inviting 
learned men from Normandy and else- 
where, to banish from the country barba- 
rism and ignorance, those fruitful sources 
of so many evils. 8 For those heroic Nor- 
mans, who had been so ferocious and hostile 
to all learning before they embraced Chris- 
tianity, imbibed after their conversion a 
very high regard both for religion and for 
learning. 

4. # The thirst for knowledge which gra- 
dually spread among the more civilized 
nations of Europe, was attended by this 
consequence that more schools were opened 
and in various places better teachers were 
placed over them. Until the commence- 
ment of this century, the only schools in 
Europe were those attached to the monas- 
teries and the cathedral churches ; and the 
only teachers of secular as well as sacred 
learning were the Benedictine monks. 
But in the beginning of this century other 
priests and men of learning undertook the 
instruction of youth, in various cities of 
France and Italy; and they not only 
taught more branches of science than the 
monks but adopted a happier method of 
inculcating some of the branches previ- 
ously taught. Among these new teachers 
those were the most distinguished who 
either studied in the schools of the Sara- 
cens in Spain, (which was a very common 
thing in this age with those who aspired after 
a superior education,) or at least read the 
books of the Arabians, many of which were 
translated into Latin. For such masters 
taught philosophy, mathematics, medicine, 
astronomy, and the kindred sciences, in a 
more learned and solid manner than they 
were taught by the monks, or by those 
trained m monastic schools. For the 
science of medicine, the school of Salerno 
in the kingdom of Naples was particular- 
ly famous in this century; and to this 
school, medical students resorted from 
most of the countries of Europe. But all 
the medical knowledge possessed by the 
teachers at Salerno, was derived from the 
schools of the Saracens in Spain and Afri- 
ca, and from the medical works of the 
Arabs. 6 From the same schools and books 

A.r> 1077, and died not long after, lie wrote a metri- 
cal paraphrase, and a prose commentary on the Can- 
ticles, on the Trinity and the person of Christ, tracts 
on a great variety of subjects, on the ecclesiastical 
canons, on the Quadriviu'm, &c- & c. Many of his 
piv cc‘3 were never printed, and most of those published 
were published separately. — Mur. 

* Elrnaein, Hist. Saracen, p. 281 ; Hottinger, llist. 
Keel's, su cui. xi. p. 4 ID, Ac. 

* Sec Muratori, y/ntiq. Hal. Medii Med, tom. iii. p. 
871 ; (liannone, Ilistoire de Naples, tome ii. p. 148. 

3 See the Hist. Litter, de la France , tome vii. Intro- 
duction, passim ; Bulans, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. 
p. .'155, &c.; Le Beuf, Viss. sur Petal des Sciences en 
France, depuis la mart du roy Hot art, ike. which is pub- 
lished among his Dist. sur l' Hist. Fccles. et Civile de 
Paris , tome ii. p. 1, &c. [Among their monastic 
schools that of Bee in Normandy taught by Lanfrano 
and Anselm was particularly celebrated; and among 
their episcopal schools were those of Rheiras, Liege, 
Orleans, Tours, Angers, and Chartres. — Schl. 

4 See Daniel, Hist, de la France , tome iii. p. 58 ; 
Bula;us, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 63G, et passim. 

5 See the Hid. Litter, de la France , tome viii. p. 
171. “ The English,” says Matthew Paris, Hist, major. 
!lb. 1. p. 4, ed. Watts, “ before the time of William were 
so illiterate, that one who understood grammar vai 
looked upon with astonishment.” 

6 Muratori, Antiq. Jtal. Medii JExd, tom. iii. p. 935 
Ac.; Giannonc, Hist, de Naples, tome ii. p, 151 ; Jo 
Friend, History of Physic from the lime of Galen , Loud 
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and at the same time, nearly all the na- 
tions of Europe derived those futile arts 
of predicting the fortunes of men by the 
stars, by the countenance, and by the 
appearance of the hands, which in the 
progress of time acquired such an exten- 
sive currency and inlluence. 

5. In most of the schools the so-called 
seven liberal arts were taught. The pu- 
pil commenced with grammar, then pro- 
ceeded to rhetoric, and afterwards to logic 
or dialectics. Having thus mastered the 
Trivium as it was called, those who as- 
pired to greater attainments proceeded 
with slow steps through the Quadrivium, 1 
to the honour of perfectly learned men. 
But this course of study adopted in ail 
the schools of the west, was not a little 
changed after the middle of this century. 
For logic (which included metaphysics at 
least in part,) having been improved by 
the reflection and skill of certain close 
thinkers, and being taught more fully and 
acutely, acquired such an ascendency in 
the minds of the majority that they ne- 
glected grammar, rhetoric, and the other 
sciences, both the elegant and the abstruse, 
and devoted their whole lives to dialectics 
or to logical and metaphysical discussions. 
For whoever was well acquainted with 
dialectics or what we call logic and meta- 
physics, was supposed to possess learning 
enough, and to lose nothing by being igno- 
rant of all other branches of knowledge. 2 

1726, 8vo. And who does not know that the Schola 
Snlernilana or rules for preserving health, was written 
in this century by the physicians of, Salerno at the re- 
quest of the king of England ? 

1 See the Trivium and Quadrivium explained in 
Note 2, p. 178, above.— /?. 

8 See tho citations in Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Pans. 
tom. i. p. 408, 409, 511, 512. To show how truo the 
vulgar maxim is that there is nothing new under the 
sun, I here subjoin a passage from the Metalogicum of 
John of Salisbury, a writer of no contemptible abilities, 
lib. i. cap. iii. p. 741, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1639, 8vo. “The 
poets and historians were held in contempt, and if any 
one studied the works of the ancients ho was pointed 
at and ridiculed by everybody, as being more stupid 
than the ass of Arcadia and more senseless than lead 
or a stone. For every one devoted himself exclusively 
to his own discoveries or those of his master." — “ Thus 
men became at once consummate philosophers ; for 
the illiterate novice did not usually continue longer at 
school than the time it takes young birds to become 
fledged." — “But what were the things taught by these 
new doctors, who spent more sleeping hours than 
waking ones in the study of philosophy ? Lo, all things 
became new, grammar was quite another thing, dia- 
lectics assumed u new form, rhetoric was held in con- 
tempt, and a new course for the whole Quadrivium 
was got up derived from ihe very sanctuary of philoso- 
phy, all former rules and principles boing discarded. 
They talked only of suitableness (convenientia) and 
reason ; proof ! resounded from every mouth, and very 
inept ! or crude and unphilosophical ! To say or do 
anything suitably and rationally, was thought to bo 
impossible, without the express statement of the suita- 
bleness and reason of it." The author says more on 
the same subject, for which see his work. [Tho latter 
part of tho extract above, is very obscure in the origl- 


Hence arose that contempt for the lan- 
guages, for eloquence, and the other 
branches of polite learning, and that gross 
barbarism which prevailed for several cen- 
turies in the western schools, and which 
had a corrupting influence on theology as 
well as philosophy. 

6. The philosophy of the Latins in this 
century was confined wholly to what they 
called dialectics; and the other branches 
of philosophy were unknown even by 
name. 3 Moreover their dialectics were 
miserably dry and barren, so long as they 
were taught either from the work: on tho 
ten Categories falsely attributed to Au- 
gustine, or from the Introductions to Aris- 
totle by Porphyry and Averroes. 4 Yet 
in tho former part of this century the 
schools had no other guide in this science ; 
and the teachers had neither the courage 
nor the skill to expand and improve the 
precepts contained in these works. But 
after the middle of the century dialectics 
first assumed a new aspect in France. 
For some of the works of Aristotle being 
introduced into France from the schools 
of the Saracens in Spain, certain emi- 
nent men of genius, as Berengurius, Ros- 
celin, Hildebert, and afterwards Gilbert 
of Porree, Abelard, and others, follow- 
ing the guidanco of Aristotle, laboured 
to extend and perfect the science. 

7. None however obtained greater fame 
by their attempts to improve the science 
of dialectics and render it practically use- 
ful, than Lanfranc an Italian, who was 
promoted from the abbacy of St. Stephen 
in Caen to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury in England, Anselm whose last 
olFiee was likewise archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Odo who became bishop of 
Cainbray. The first of these men was so 
distinguished in this science that ho was 

nal Latin, at least when thus deprived of light from the 
context. The translation here given is not otFercd 
with great confidence. — Mur. 

3 In the writings oi this age, we find mention indeed 
of many philosophers ; e.g. Mancgold the philosopher, 
Adalard the philosopher, and many more. But it 
would mislead us to attribute to the term the meaning 
it had anciently among the Greeks and Romans, and 
which it now has. In tho stylo of the middle ages a 
philosopher is a man of learning. And this title was 
given to the interpreters of Scripture, though ignorant 
of everything which is properly called philosophy. 
Tho Chronican Salcmitanum (in Muratorl’s Script. 
Jier. Kali car. tom. ii. par. ii. cap. exxiv. p. 2G5) states 
that there were thirty-two philosophers at Benevcnto 
in the tenth century, at which time the light of science 
scarcely glimmered in Italy. But what follows this 
statement shows that the writer intended to designate 
grammarians, and persons having some knowledge of 
the liberal arts. 

* For an account of the philosophical system of this 
eminent Arabian, see Ritter, Geschichte der Christ. Phi- 
los. vol. iv. p. 115—160, in addition to the various 
sources of information referred to by Soxius in his 
Onomasticon Liter, vol. ii. p. 278. — li. 



commonly called the dialectician ; and lie 
applied the principles of the science with 
much acuteness to the decision of the con- 
troversy with his rival, Berengarius, re- 
specting the Lord’s supper. The second, 
Anselm, in his dialogue De Grammatico, 
among other efforts to dispel the darkness 
of the dialectics of the age, investigated 
partictilarly the ideas of substance and of 
qualities or attributes. 1 The third, Odo, 
taught dialectics with great applause, and 
explained the science in three works De 
Sop hist a, De Complexihus , and De lie et 
Date, which however are not now extant. 2 * 
The same Anselm, who laboured to im- 
prove the science of dialectics, a man 
illustrious and renowned in many respects, 
was likewise the first among the Latins 
who rescued metaphysics and natural 
theology from obscurity and neglect; for 
he explained acutely what reason can teach 
us concerning God in two treatises which 
he entitled Monologion and Proslogion. 
lie it was who invented what is common- 
ly called the Cartesian argument, which 
aims to prove the existence of a God from 
the very conception of an all-perfect Na- 
ture implanted in the minds of men. The 
: conclusivcness of this argument was as- 
! sailed in this very century by the French 
monk Gaunilo, whom Anselm attempted 
to tefute in a tract expressly on the sub- 
ject. 4 * 

8. But the science of dialectics was 
scarcely matured, when a fierce contest 
broke out among its patrons respecting 
the subject matter of the science. This 
controversy was of little importance in 
itself and one that had long been agitated 
in the schools, but considered in its conse- 
quences it now became a great and mo- 
mentous affair; for the parties applied 
their different theories to the explanation 
of religious doctrines, and they mutually 
charged each other with the most odious 
consequences. They were all agreed in 
this, that dialectics are occupied with the 
consideration and comparison of general 
ideas (rebus universalibus); because parti- 
cular and individual things being liable to 

1 This dialogue is among his Works, published by 
Gerberon, torn. i. p. 143, &e. 

* See Ilerimann, Narratio Best-aura tioni t Abbatiee 
S. Martini Tornac. In D'Achery, Spicilegimn , tom. ii. 
p. 889, kc. of the new edition. “ Odo, though well 
skilled in all the liberal arts, was particularly eminent 
in dialectics, and for this especially his school was 
frequented by the cltrgy.'* 

8 In the Monologion a person is represented as medi- 
tating or reasoning with himself alone ; in the Proslo- 
gion the same person is represented as addressing him- 
self to God. — Mur. 

4 Gaunilo** Tract against Anselm, as well as the 

answer to it, is to be found In Anselm’s Opera , p. 35, 

36. 


change, cannot become the subject matter 
of fixed and invariable science. But it was 
debated whether these general ideas with 
which the science of dialectics is concerned, 
are to be referred to the class of things, or 
to that of mere words or names. Some 
maintained that general ideas are things 
which have real existence ; and they sup- 
ported their opinion by the authority of 
Plato, Boethius, and others among the 
ancients. On the contrary others affirmed 
that these general ideas are nothing more 
than words or names ; and these quoted the 
authority of Aristotle, Porphyry, and others. 
The former were called Realists and the 
latter Nominalists. Each of these parties 
became in process of time subdivided into 
various sects, according to the different 
ways in which they explained their favou- 
rite doctrine. 6 This controversy filled ail 
the schools in Europe for many centuries ; 
and it produced frequently mortal combats 
among the theologians and the philosophers. 
Some learned men trace back its origin to 
the controversy with Berengarius respect- 
ing the Lord’s supper; 6 and although they 
have no authorities to adduce, the conjec- 
ture is very probable, because the opinion 
of the Nominalists might be used very 
conveniently in defending the doctrine of 
Berengarius respecting the Lord’s supper. 

9. The father of the Nominalist sect was 
one John, a Frenchman called the Sophist, 
of whom almost nothing is now known ex- 
cept the name. 7 His principal disciples 
were Robert of Paris, Roscelin of Com- ; 
peigne, and Arnulph of Laon; and from I 
: | 

5 There is a full account of tho Nominalists and 
likewise of the dialectic controversy in lJriicker’s Hist. , 
Crtt. Philos, torn. iii. p. 904, 8c c. lie also, as his cus- 
tom is, mentions the other writers concerning this 
sect. Among theso writers is John Salubert, a presby- 
ter of Agon, whoso Philosophia Nomina lium Vindicate 
was published at Paris, 1651, 8vo. None of those who 
have treated expressly of the Nominalists has made 
use of this very rare book. 1 have befora me a manu- 
script copy transcribed from one in the library of the 
king of France; for tho printed work was hot to be 
obtained in that country. The acute Salabert however 
is at more pains to defend the philosophy of the Nomi- 
nalists than to narrate its history. And yet he relates 
some facts which are generally little known. 

6 Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 443. Du 
Hois, Hist. Bedes. Paris, tom. 1. p. 770. 

7 This is stated by theunknown author of the Frogmen* 
turn Hist Franc, a Roberto liege ad Mortem Phitlippi I. 
which is extant in Du Chestie’s Scrip. Hist,. Francue , 
tom. iv. p. 90. This writer says : In Dialectica hi 
potentes extiterunt Sopliistae, Johannes, qul artern 
Sophisticam vocalem esse disscruit, &c. "Bulttus, in 
his Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 443 and 612, conjec- 
tures that this John was John of Chartres surnamed 
the Deaf, an eminent physician and first physician to 
Henry I. the king of France. And he tolls us, p. 377, 
that John’s instructor was Glraldus of Orleans, an ex- 
traordinary poet and rhetorician ; but of this he brings 
no proof. Mabillon, in his Annales Benedictini , tom. 
v. lib. lxvii. sec. 78, p. 261, supposes him to be thal 
John who made known to Anselm the error of Rosce 
lin, concerning the three Persons In the Godhead. 
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these many others imbibed the doctrine. 
Perhaps also we may reckon among the 
disciples of John, that llaimbert who taught 
a school at Lisle in Flanders ; for he is said 
to have read logic to his clergy in voce, 
whereas Odo of whom mention has been 
made, read it to his disciples in re. 1 But 
of all the Nominalists of this age no one 
acquired greater celebrity than Roscelin ; 
whence he has been regarded, and is still 
regarded by many, as the founder of this 
sect. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCII. 

1. All the records of these times bear 
testimony to the vices of those who presided 
over the affairs of the church, and to the 
consequent prostration of discipline and of 
all religion. The western bishops when 
raised to the rank of dukes, counts, and 
nobles, and enriched with territories, towns, 
castles, and wealth of all sorts, became de- 
voted to their pleasures and to magnificence, 
and hovered about courts attended by 
splendid retinues of servants 2 At the 
same time the inferior clergy, few of whom 
exhibited any degree of virtue and integrity, 
gave themselves up without shame to frauds, 
debaucheries, and crimes of various de- 
scriptions. The Greeks practised a little 
more restraint ; for the calamities of their 
country would not allow them to indulge 
themselves extravagantly. Yet the exam- 
ples of virtue among them were few and 
rare. 

2. The power and majesty of the Roman 
pontiffs attained their greatest height during 
this century, though it was by gradual ad- 
vances and through great difficulties. They 
exercised indeed, at the commencement of 
this century, very great power in sacred 
and ecclesiastical affairs; for they were 
styled by most persons masters of the world, 
and popes, or universal fathers ; they pre- 
sided also everywhere in the councils by 
their legates ; they performed the functions 

1 Herimann, Hist, Restaur ativnis Altbatii S. Martini 
Tornac. in D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. ii. p. 889. 
tt * See the examples of Adalbert (in Adam. Brem. lib. 
iii. cap. xxiii. p. 38; lih. iv. cap. xxxv. p. 52) of 
Gunther (in Canisius, t*ct, Antiq. tom. iii. par. i, p. 
185), of Manasses (in Mabillon, Museum Italic, tom. i. 
p. 114), and those collected by Muratori, Antiq. Ital. 
Aledii ASoi, tom. vi. p. 72, &c. [Among the servants 
of bishops in these times we meet with the ordinary 
officers of courts. In Harzheim’o Concilia German. 
tom. iii. p. 17, &c. we read : “ The duke of Brabant— is 
career to the bp. of Utrecht. The count of Guelders 
— his hunter. The count of Holland is styled and is 
the bp. of Utrecht’s marshal. The count of Cleves is 
the bishop's chamberlain. Count de Benthem is the 
bishop’s janitor. Lord de Cucke is the bishop’s butler. 
Lord de Choer is the bishop’s standard-bearer,” — Schl. 


of arbiters in the controversies which arose 
respecting religious doctrines or discipline ; 
and they defended with moderation the 
supposed rights of the church against the 
encroachments of kings and princes. Yet 
their authority had its limits, for sovereign 
princes on the one hand and bishops on tne 
other made such resistance, that the court 
of Rome could not overthrow civil govern- 
ments nor destroy the authority of coun- 
cils.* But from the time of Leo IX, espe- 
cially [a.d. 1049], the pontiffs laboured by 
various arts to remove these limitations. 
With incessant efforts they strove to be 
acknowledged not only the sovereign legis- 
lators of the church, superior to all coun- 
cils, the divinely constituted distributors 
of all the offices, and dispensers of all the 
property belonging to the church, but also 
— what was the extreme of arrogance — to 
be acknowledged as lords of the whole 
world and the judges of kings, or kings 
over all kings. 4 These unrighteous designs 
were opposed by the emperors, by the kings 
of France, by William tne Conqueror, duke 
of Normandy but now king of England, a 
most vigorous asserter of the rights of 
kings against the pontiffs, 5 and by other 
sovereigns. Nor were the bishops wholly 
silent, especially those of France and Ger- 
many; but others of them succumbed being 
influenced either by superstition or by 
motives of interest. Thus although the 
pontiffs did not obtain all they wished for, 
yet they secured no small part of it. 

3 A very remarkable summary of the ecclesiastical 
law of this century has been collected from the Epistles 
of Gregory VII. by Launoi, In his Asscrtio contra 
Primlegium S. Medardi , par. ii. cap. xxxi. ; Opera , 
tom. Hi. par. ii. p. 307. From this summary it appears 
that even this Gregory himself did not claim absolute 
power over tho church. 

* Before Leo IX. there is no example of a Roman 
pontiffs assuming the power to transfer countries and 
provinces from their owners to other persons. But 
this pope generously gave to the Normans, then reign- 
ing in the south of Italy, both the provinces which they 
then occupied and also such as they might wrest from 
the Greeks and the Saracens. Malaterra, Hist. Sicula , 
lib. i. cap. xiv. in Muratori ’s Sci'ipt. Ital. tom. v. p. 553. 

5 See Eadmcr, Hist. Nouoi‘um, lib. i. p. 29, &c. sub- 
joined to Anselm, Opera. And yot this very William 
who so openly and vigorously resisted the extension of 
pontifical and episcopal power, is himself a proof that 
tho kings of Europe, when tho desire of extending or 
confirming their power demanded it, did Imprudently 
feed the lust of dominion which reigned in the breasts 
of the pontiffs. For when he was preparing to invade 
England, he sent ambassadors to the pontiff, Alexander 
II. “in order’’ (as Matthew Paris says, Hist. Major , 
lib. i. p. 2) “ that the enterprise might be sanctioned 
by Apostolic authority. And the pope, after con- 
sidering the claims of both the parties, sent a standard 
to William as the omen of kingly power.” And the 
Normans, I can suppose, did the same thing ; humbly . 
requesting Leo IX. to confer on them the territories 
which they now occupied and those they might after- 
wards seize. What wonder then that the pontiffs 
should claim dominion over the whole world, when 
kings and princes themselves suggested to them this 
very thing ? 
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3. Those who presided over the Latin 
church from the death of Sylvester II. in 
the year 1003 till a.d. 1012, namely, John 
XVII. John XVIII. and Sergius IV. 
neither did nor suffered anything great or 
remarkable. It is beyond a doubt however 
that they were elevated to the chair, with 
the approbation and by the authority of 
the emperors. Benedict VIII. who was 
created pontiff in 1012, being driven from 
Rome by one Gregory his competitor, im- 
plored the aid of the emperor, Henry II. 
called the Saint ; 1 was restored by him and 
reigned peacefully till the year 1024. 
Under his reign the celebrated Normans, 
who afterwards acquired so much fame, 
first came into Italy and subdued its 
southern parts. Benedict was succeeded 
by his brother, John XIX. who presided 
over the church till a.d. 1033. These five 
pontiffs appear to have sustained respecta- 
ble moral characters.* But very different 
from them, yea, a most flagitious man and 
capable of every crime was their successor 
Benedict IX. The Roman citizens there- 
fore in the year 1038 hurled him from St. 
Peter’s chair, but lie was restored soon after 
by the emperor Conrad. As he continued 
however in his base conduct, the Romans 
again expelled him in the year 1044, and 
gave the government of the church to John, 
bishop of Sabina, who assumed the name 
of Sylvester III. After three months, 
Benedict forcibly recovered his power by 
the victorious arms of his relatives and ad- 
herents, and Sylvester was obliged to flee. 
But soon after finding it impossible to ap- 
' pease the resentments of the Romans, he 

* This statement, that Benedict was driven from 
Rome by Gregory and implored the succour of king 
Henry II. is given also by Baronius, ad. ann. 1012, see. 
6. and by Fagi, Brcviar. Pont if. Vita Boned, viii. sec. 
2. But it is founded on a misinterpretation of Dit- 
mar’s Chronicon, lib. lv. near the end, p. 339, Ditmar 
says: “Papa Benodiotus Gregorio cuidam in electlone 
prsevaluit. Ob hoc iste (not Benedict, for he had the 
superiority, but Gregory) ad nativitatem Domini ad 
regem In Palithi (Poolde) venit cum omni apparatu 
apostollco, expulsionein suam omnibus lamentando 
Innotescens.”— See Muratori, ad ann. 1012, and the 
(German) translator’s notes there.— Schl. [But it is 
not so certain that Gregory was the suitor to king 
Henry. If he last his election how could he appear 
before the king in the pontifical habiliments , never 
having been pope f But suppose Benedict, after “ pre- 
vailing In the election," and being put in possession of 
the papacy, to have been vanquished and “ expelled ’* 
from Rome by his antagonist, he might well floe to the 
king in the habiliments and might there plead that he 
had prevailed in the election, and complain of his ex- 
pulsion. Besides it is certain that it was Benedict 
who crowned king Henry as emperor, upon his first 
arrival at Rome, Feb. 1014. It is therefore supposed 
that the people of Rome finding Benedict to be sup- 
ported by the king, restored him of their own accord, 
jjee Schroeckb’fl Kirchengesch. vol. xxii. p. 322, &c.— 

9 Yet Benedict was rescued from purgatory by the 
prayers of St. Odilo, and John obtained the papacy by 
base means according to Baronius, ad ana 1012, 
see. 1— • 4.— - AIut. 


sold the pontificate to John Gratian, arch- 
presbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
Gregory VI. Thus the church now had 
ttfo heads, Sylvester and Gregory. The 
emperor, Henry III. terminated the dis- 
cord; for in the council of Sutri a.d. 1046, 
he caused Benedict, Gregory, and Sylves- 
ter, to be all declared unworthy of the 
pontificate; and he placed over the Romish 
church Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, who as- 
sumed the pontifical name of Clement II. 8 

4. On the death of Clement II. a.d. 
1047, Benedict IX. who had been twice 
before divested of the pontificate, seized 
the third time upon that dignity. But the 
year following he was obliged to yield to 
D amasus II. or Poppo, bishop of Brixen, 
whom the emperor Ilenry III. had created 
pontiff in Germany and sent into Italy. 
Damasus dying after a very short reign of 
twenty-three days, Henry III. at the diet 
of Worms in the year 1048 elevated Bruno, 
bishop of Toul, to the throne of St. Peter. 
This pontiff bears the name of Leo IX. in 
the papal catalogue, and on account of his 
private virtues and his public acts has been 
enrolled among the Saints. Yet if we ex- 
cept his zeal for augmenting the wealth 
and power of the church of Rome and for 
correcting some more flagrant vices of the 
clergy, by the councils which lie held in 
Italy, France, and Germany, we shall find 
nothing in his character or life to entitle 
him to such honour. At least many of 
those who on other occasions arc ready to 
palliate the faults of the Roman pontiffs, 
censure freely the last acts of his reign. 
For in the year 1053 he rashly made war 
upon the Normans, whose dominion in 
Apulia near his estates excited his appre- 
hensions. And the consequence was that 
he became their prisoner, and was carried 
to Benevento. Ilere his misfortunes so 
preyed upon his spirits that he fell sick ; 
but after a year’s captivity he was set at 
liberty, conducted to Rome, and there died 
on the 13th of April a.d. 1054. 4 

5. Leo IX. was succeeded in the year 
1055 by Gerhard, bishop of Eichstadt, who 
assumed the name of Victor II. 8 and he 
was followed a.d. 1058 by Stephen IX. 


9 In this account; of the pontiffs I have followed the 
best historians, Anton, and Fran. Pagi, .Papebroch, 
and Muratori in his Annales Italia , disregarding what 
Baronius and others allege in defence of Gregory VI. 

« See the Acta Sanctor. ad d. 19 Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 
612, &c.; Hut. Litter, do la France , tome vii. p. 459; 
Giannone, Hist, de Naples, tome li. p. 52 [lib. lx. cap. 
iii.]— Mur. 

5 Loo of Ostia states that Hildebrand, a subdeacon of 
the Romish church, was sent by the clergy and people 
of Rome to the emperor in Germany requesting per- 
mission to eleot, in the name of the Romans, whom he 
should deem most fit to be pope ; and the request bolng 
granted, Hildebrand selected this bishop of Eichstadt. 
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brother to Godfrey, duke of Lorrain. 
Neither of these, so far as is now known, 
performed anything worthy of notice. 
Greater celebrity was obtained by Nicolaus 
ir. who was previously bishop of Florence, 
and was raised to the pontificate in 1058. 1 
For John, Bishop of Veletri, who, with the 
appellation of Benedict X. has been in- 
serted between Stephen IX. and Nicolaus 
I T. does not deserve to be reckoned among 
the popes ; because after nine months he 
was compelled to renounce the office which 
a faction at Rome had induced him to 
usurp. In a council at Rome which he 
assembled in the year 1059, Nicolaus sanc- 
tioned, among other regulations calculated 
to remedy the inveterate evils in the 
church, a new mode of electing the Roman 
pontiffs, which was intended to put an end 
to the tumults and civil wars which so often 
took place at Rome and in Italy, and di- 
vided the people into factions when a new 
head of the church was to be appointed. 
He also in due form created Robert Guis- 
card, a Norman, duke of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, on the condition that he would 
be a faithful vassal of the Romish church 
and would pay an annual tribute. Bv 
what right Nicolaus could do this does not 
appear ; for he was not lord of those terri- 
tories which he thus gave to the Normans. 2 
Perhaps he relied upon the fictitious dona- 
tion of Constantino the Great ; or perhaps 
with Hildebrand, the Romish archdeacon 
who afterwards became supreme pontiff 
under the title of Gregory VII. lie be- 
lieved that the whole world belonged to 
the bishop of Rome as Christ’s vicegerent ; 
for it is well known that this Hildebrand 
guided him in ail his measures. This was 
the commencement of the Neapolitan king- 
dom or that of the two Sicilies, which still 
exists, and of that right of sovereignty over 
this kingdom which the Roman pontiffs 
assert and the Neapolitan kings recognise 
from year to year. 

6. Before the reign of Nicolaus II. the 
Roman pontiffs were elected, not by the 
suffrages of the cardinals but by those of 
the whole Roman clergy; nor by theirs 
alone, for men of military rank, that is, the 

But this story is very improbable ; and it is more likely 
that Hermanus Contractus was better acquainted with 
the facts, who states (ad ann. 1054) that the emperor 
held a council at Mentz in which Victor II. was 
elected. It is also worthy of notice that this pope and 
his predecessors continued to hold their former bishop- 
ricks when elevated to the papal throne. See Mura- 
tori, Annates , , ad ann. 1055. — Schl. 

l Besides the common historians of the pontiffs, the 
Benedictine Monks have treated particularly of Nico- 
laus II. in their Hid. Litter, do la France, tome viii. 
p. 515. 

* See Muratori, Annalex, tom. vi. p. 180. Baro- 
nlus, A finales, ad ann. 1060. 


nobles and also the citizens, and in a word 
all the people of Rome, gave their voice. 
Among such a mixed and heterogeneous 
multitude, it was unavoidable that there 
should be parties, cabals,, and contests. 
Nicolaus therefore ordered that the cardi- 
nals, bishops, and cardinal-presbyters, should 
elect the pontiff, yet without infringing the 
established rights of the Roman emperors 
in this important business. At the same 
time lie did not exclude the rest of tho 
clergy, nor the citizens and people, from all 
part in the election ; for lie required that 
the assent of all these should be asked and 
obtained. 3 From this time onwards, the 
cardinals always acted the principal part 
in the choice of a new pontiff; and yet for 
a long time they were much impeded in 
their functions both by the priests and the 
Roman citizens, who either laid claim to 
their ancient rights or abused the power 
given to them of approving the election. 
These altercations wore at Jength termi- 
nated in the following century by Alexan- 
der III. who was so fortunate as to per- 
fect what was begun by Nicolaus, and to 
transfer the whole power of creating a pon- 
tiff to the college of cardinals. 4 

7. From this period therefore the august 
college of Romish cardinals, and that high 
authority which they possess even to this 
day both in the election of the pontiffs and 
in other matters, must be dated. By tho 
title cardinals, Nicolaus understood the 
seven bishops in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome or the suffragans of the bishop of 
Rome, of whom the bishop of Ostia was 
chief, and who were thence called cardinal 
bishops ; together with the twenty-eight 
ministers of the parishes in Rome or chief 
presbyters of the churches, who were called 
cardinal clerks or presbyters. To these in 
process of time others were added first by 
Alexander II. and then by other pontiffs; 
partly to satisfy those who complained that 
they were unjustly excluded from a share 
in the election of pontiffs, and partly for 
other reasons. Therefore although the ex- 
alted order of purpled dignitaries in the 

8 The decree of Nicolaus respecting the election of 
Roman pontiffs is found in the collections of the 
Councils, and in many other works. But the copies 
of it, as I have learned by comparing them, differ ex- 
ceedingly ; some being longer and others shorter, some 
favouring the imperial prerogative more, and some 
less. The most extended form of it is found Jn the 
Chronicon Farfcnse, published in Muratori, Script. 
Her. Italicar. tom. ii. par. ii. p. 645. Very different 
from this is tho form exhibited by Hugo of Fleury in 
his book De Regia Fotedate ct Sacer detail Dignitate, 
in B&luze, Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. 62. Yet all tho 
copies universally agree in the points we have stated. 

4 See Mabillon, Comment, in Ord. Roman, tom. ii. 
of his Museum Italicum , p. cxlv. ; Cenni, Preef. ad 
Concilium Lateran. Stephani III. p. xviii. Rom. 1735 
4to ; Pagi, Breviar. Pontif. Romanor. tom. ii. p. 374 
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Ilomibh church denominated cardinals had 
ita commencement in this century, yet it 
did not acquire the settled character and 
the form of a real college before the time 
of Alexander HE in the next century. 1 


l Concerning the cardinals, their name, origin, and 
rights, very many persons have written treatises ; and 
these arc enumerated by Fabricius, in liis Bildiogr. 
Antiq. p. 45;'), 456, by Sagittarius, Inlrod. ad Hist. 
E<u;lcs. cap. xxix. p. 771 ; and in Schmidt’s Supplement, 
p. 044; by Gryphius, Isagoge ad Hist. Sccruli xvii. p. 
430. To these I add Thomassin’s, Disci phna I'.cel sue 
vet. id nova, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. cxv. cxvi. p. GIG ; and 
Muratorl, whose Dhs. do Origine Cardinalatus is in his 
Antiq. Ital. ISIedti JEoi, tom. v. p. 156.— Among these 
writers are many who arc both copious and learned ; 
but I am not certain that any one of them is so lucid 
and precise as he should be in respect to the grand 
points of inquiry, the origin and nature of the office. 
Many expend much time and labour in ascertaining 
the import of the word, and tracing its use in ancient 
authors ; which is not unsuitable indeed for a philolo- 
gist, but is of little use to give us clear views of the 
college and dignity of cardinals. It is certain that the 
word cardinal, whether used of things or persons or as 
the appellative of a certain clerical order, was of dubious 
import, being used in various senses by tho writers of 
the middlo ages. We also know that this title anciently 
was not peculiar to the priests and ministers of the 
church of Rome, but was common to nearly all the 
churches of the Latins ; nor was it applied only to what 
are called secular clergymen, but likewise to regular 
ones as abbots, canons, and monks, though with some 
difference in signification. But after the time of 
Alexander III. the common use of tho word was gra- 
dually laid aside, and it became the exclusive and 
honorary title of those who had tho right of electing 
the pontiffs. When we undertake to investigate the 
origin of the college of cardinals at Rome, tho inquiry 
is not who were they that were anciently distinguished 
from tho other clergy by the title of cardinals, both 
among the Latins generally and at Rome in particular ; 
nor is the object to ascertain the original import and 
tho propriety of the term, or iii how many different 
senses it was used ; hut tho sole inquiry is whom did 
Nicolaus II. understand by tho appellation cardinals, 
when he gave to the cardinals of Rome the sole power 
of electing the pontiffs, excluding the other clergy, the 
knights, the citizens, nnd the people at large. If this 
can be ascertained, the origin of the college of cardinals 
will be seen ; and it will likewise appear how fur tho 
modern cardinals differ from those who first held the 
office. Now the answer to this inquiry in my view is 
manifest from the edict of Nicolaus itself. “ We or- 
dain," says the pontiff (according to Hugo of Fleury in 
Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. 62), "that on the 
demise of a pontiff of this universal Roman church, the 
cardinal bishops in tho first place hold a solemn con- 
sultation among themselves, and then forthwith advise 
with the cardinal clerks; and so let the rest of the 
clergy and the people give their assent to the new 
election.” The pontiff here very obviously divides the 
cardinals who are to elect a pope into two classes, 
cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks. The former 
beyond ah controver.-y were the seven bishops of the 
city and its dependent territory, the comprovinciales 
Episcojpi , as Nicolaus afterwards calls them, borrowing 
a phrase from Leo I. [These seven bishops were those 
of Ostia (Ostiensis), of Porto (Portuensis), of Albano 
(Albanensis), of St Rufina or Silva Candida, of Fras- 
cati (Tusculanus), of Palestrina (Frtenestinus), and of 
La Sabina ( Sabinensis). — Mur A These seven bishops 
long before this period bore the title of cardinal bishops. 
And the pontiff himself puts this construction beyond 
all doubt, by indicating that ho understood the cardinal 
bishops to be those to whom belonged the consecration 
of a pontiff after his election r " Because the apostolic 
see can have no metropolitan over it," (to whom in 
that case would belong the principal part in tho ordi- 
nation) “ the cardinal bishops undoubtedly supply the 
place of a metropolitan ; for they it is who raise the 
pontiff elect to the summit of his apostolic elevation.” 
And that it was the custom for those seven bishops 
above named to consecrate the Roman pontiffs, is a 
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8. Notwithstanding Nicolaus II. had for- 
bidden any infringement on the right of 
the emperor to ratify the election of a pon- 
tiff, yet on the death of Nicolaus in 1061, 


fact known to all men. Nicolaus would have these 
cardinal bishops therefore first to hold a consultation 
l>y themselves and discuss the merits of the candidates 
for the high office of pontiff. Immediately after they 
were to call in the cardinal clerks, and with them os 
forming one body of electors they were to choose a i 
pontiff. Clerk here is tho same as presbyter. And all 
admit that the cardinal presbyters were tho ministers 
who had charge of the twenty-eight parishes or prin- 
cipal churches in Romo. All the remaining clergy of 
Rome, of whatever rank or dignity, Nicolaus excludes 
expressly from the office of electors of the pontiffs. 
And yet he would have " the clergy and the people give 
their assent to tho new election that is, lie leaves 
them what is called a negative voice or the right of 
approving the election. It is therefore clear that the 
collego of electors of the Roman pontiffs, who wore 
afterwards denominated cardinals in a new and pecu- 
liar sense of the word, as this college was at first con- 
stituted by Nicolaus, embraced only two orders of 
persons, namely, cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks 
or presbyters. And of course we are not to follow 
Onuphr. Panvinus /'cited by Mabillon, Comment, in 
Ordimm Honum . in his Museum Ilalicum, tom. ii. p. 
cxv.) who undoubtedly errs when he says that Alex- 
ander III. added the cardinal bishops to the college of 
cardinals. And they also are to be disregarded who 
suppose there were cardinal deacons in the electoral 
college from the beginning. There were indeed then, 
and there had long been, as there are at the present day, 
cardinal deacons at Rome, that is, superintendents of 
the diakoniie or churchosJVorn whose revenues the poor 
are supported and to which hospitals ore annexed. 
But Nicolaus committed the business of electing tho 
pontiffs solely to such cardinals as were bishops and 
clerks, so that he excluded deacons. And hence in the 
diploma of the election of Gregory V 1 [. the cardinals 
i are plainly distinguished from deacons. But this de- 
cree of Nicolaus could not acquire at all the force of a 
fixed law. “ It is evident," says Anselm of Lucca 
( Lib, ii. contra IVibertum Antipapam , et ejus sequaees , 
in Canisius, Led. Antiq. torn. iii. par. i. p. 383), " It is 
evident that the above-mentioned decree,” (of Nicolaus, 
for of that he is speaking) “ is of no importance, nor 
did it ever have any force. And by saying this I do 
not injure Pope Nicolaus of blessed memory, nor dero- 
gate at all from his honour.— Being a man he could not 
be secured against doing wrong.” Anselm is speaking 
especially of that part of the decree which secures to 
the emperors the right of confirming the elections of 
pontiffs ; but what lie says is true of the whole decree. 
For those who were excluded by it from this most im- 
portant transaction, namely, first the seven palatine 
judges as they were called, that is, the Primicerius , 
Secundicerius , Arcarius , Saccellarius, P>'otoscrinarius, 
Primicerius Defensorum, and the Adminiculator ; next, 
tho higher clergy who filled the more important offices, 
and also the inferior clergy, priests, deacons,' & c. and 
lastly, the knights, citizens, and common people, com- 
plained that injury was done them; and they raised 
commotions and gave troublo to the cardinals whom 
Nicolaus had constituted [sole electors]. Therefore to 
appease these tumults Alexander III, thought proper 
to extend and enlarge the college of those now called 
cardinals in the restricted sense. And he accordingly 
added to the list of cardinals certain priests of high 
rank, namely, the prior or arch-presbyter of the Lateran 
church, the arch-presbyters of St. Peter and St. Maria 
Maggiore, and the abbots of St. Paul and St. Laurence 
without the walls; and after these the seven palatine 
judges which have been mentioned. See Cenni, Prcef. 
ad Concil. Lateran. Stephani III. p. xix. ; Mabillon, 
Comment, ad Ord. Homan, ex Pan vino, p. 115. By 
this artifice the higher clergy or those of superior rank, 
were vanquished and ceased to disturb the elections of 
the cardinals. For the heads of this body of clergy being 
admitted into the electoral college, the rest could 
neither effect nor attempt anything. The inferior 
clergy still remained. But they were reduced to silence 
in the same way; for their leaders, the cardinal tlea- 
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the Romans at the instigation of Hilde- 
brand, then archdeacon and afterwards 
pontiff of Rome, proceeded without con- 
sulting Henry IV. not only to elect, but 
to consecrate Anselm the bishop of Lucca 
who assumed the name of Alexander IT. 
When the news of this reached Agnes, the 
mother of llenry, through the bishops of 
Lombardy, she assembled a council at 
Basle ; and to maintain the majesty and 
authority of her son then a minor, she 
there had Cadolaus, bishop of Parma, ap- 
pointed pontiff, who took the name of Ilono- 
rius II. Hence a long and severe contest 
arose between the two pontiffs, in which 
Alexander indeed prevailed, but he could 
never bring Cadolaus to abdicate the pa- 
pacy 1 

9. This contest was a trifle compared 
with those direful conflicts which Alexan- 
der’s successor, Gregory VII. whose former 
name was Hildebrand, produced and kept 
up to the end of his life. lie was a Tus- 
can of obscure parentage, first a monk of 
Cluny, then archdeacon of the church of 
Rome, and all along from the reign of Leo 
IX. he had governed the pontiffs by his 
counsels and influence; when in the year 
1073 and during the very obsequies of 
Alexander, he was hailed pontiff by the 
united suffrages indeed of the Romans, 
but contrary to the mode of proceeding 
enjoined by the decree of Nicolaus. When 
the election was laid before Henry IV. 
king of the Romans, by the ambassadors 
from Rome, he gave it his approbation; 
but greatly to his own injury and to the 
detriment both of the church and the pub- 
lic.* For Hildebrand being elevated to 


cons or regimarii, were admitted into tho electoral 
college; and after this tho wholo mass of deacons, 
sub-deacons, acolythists, &c. lmd to bo quiet. But 
which of the pontiffs it was, whether Alexander 111. or 
some other, who admitted the principal deacons at 
Rome to the rank of cardinals, I have not been able to 
ascertain. This however I am sure of, that it was 
done in order to pacify the inferior clergy, who were 
dissatisfied at the violation of their rights. When all 
the clergy, both the higher and the lower, were appeased, 
it was an easy matter to exclude the Roman people 
from the election of pontiffs, lienee on the death of 
Alexander III. when his successor, Victor III. [rather 
Lucius III. — Mur ] was to he chosen, the assent and 
approbation of neither the clergy nor the people were 
sought as had always been done before ; but the college 
of cardinals alone, to the exclusion of the people, created 
the pontiff. And the same custom has continued down 
to the present age. Some tell us that Innocent II. 
[a.d. 1130] was chosen by the cardinals only, or 
without the voice of tho clergy and people. See Pagl, 
Breoiar. Pont, if Ro manor, tom. ii. p. 015. I grant it 
was so; but it is also true that this election of Inno- 
cent was irregular and disorderly, and therefore was 
no example of the ordinary practice at that time. 

i Ughelli, Italia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 100; Mascovius, 
De Rebus sub Henrico IP. et V. lib. 1. p. 7, &c.; Pagi, 
Breoiar. Pontif. Roman, tom. ii. p. 385, fie.; Mura- 
tori, Annuli d' Italia, tom. vl. p. 214, &c. 

* The writers who describo the life and achievements 
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the chair of St. Peter, — a man of extraor- 
dinary abilities and competent to the 
greatest undertakings, intrepid, sagacious, 
and full of resources, but beyond measure 
proud, pertinacious, impetuous, untracta- 
ble, and destitute of true religious princi- 
ple and piety, — he being elevated, I say, 
to the' highest post in the Christian com- 
monwealth, laboured during his whole life 
to enlarge the jurisdiction and augment 
the opulence of the see of Rome, to sub- 
ject the whole church to the sole will and 
power of the pontiff', to exempt all clergy- 
men and all church property wholly from 
the jurisdiction of kings and princes, and 
to render all kingdoms tributary to St. 
Peter. The extravagance of his views 
and the vastness of his plans are dis- 
coverable in those noted propositions, 
which from his name are called the Dic- 
tates of Hildebrand. 3 


of Gregory VII. are mentioned by Sagittarius, Intro - 
duct, ad Hist. Kccles. tom. i. p. 687, &e. and Schmidt, 
iu bis Suji/ilem. tom. ii. p. 627, &c. But especially 
should be consulted the Acta San dor. tom. v. Mali, 
ad d. xxv. page 568, and Mabitlon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Ihned. attcul. vi. par. ii. p. 406, &e. Add Pita 
Gregor ii I'll, by Dithmar, Francf. 1710, 8vo. and all 
those who have written the history of the contest be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical powers, and of the 
controversy respecting investitures. [Also Hildebrand 
als Papst Gregor. Pit. and sein Zeitalter , by Voigt, 
Weimar, 1815, 8vo .— Mur. [This work of Voigt has 
been translated into French by J ager, third ed. 1 842, and 
a!so into Italian ; for, though the work of a Protestant, 
it is very popular among the Romanists from the fa- 
vourable >ie\v which it gives of Gregory’s character and 
policy. A new and enlarged edition of it appeared at 
Weimar in 18 16. The English reader may consult 
with advantage the careful and impartial review of tho 
history of this remarkable pope by Hallam in his Mid- 
dle Ages, vol. i. p. 539, <kc. See also Bowden’s Life 
and Pontificate <f Gregory VII. Lond. 1840,2 vols, fivo, 
in defence of Gregory ; and W Addington's Hist, qf the 
Church, vol. ii. p. 59 - 90, for a fair and candid review 
of his policy and character ; but particularly Gieseler, 
Lchrbuch , &c. the whole of sec. 47, Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. ii. p. 156—179, for an accurate summary of 
Gregory’s various measures and their result, with tho 
important quotations and references in the notes. Mill- 
man recommends S ten /.el, Geschichte Deutch lands 
unter den Frankis. Kaisern , Leip. 1827. 2 vols. as con- 
taining much valuable information. Note on Gibbon’s 
Decl. and Fall, vol. x. p. 288. — R. 

3 By the Dictates, or as some write it, the Dictate of 
Hildebrand, are to bo understood twenty-six short pro- 
positions relating to the supreme power of the Roman 
pontilfs over tho whole church and over states. These 
are found in the second book of the epistles of Gregory 
VII. inserted between tho 55th and 56th epistles. See 
Harduin, Concilia , tom. vi. par. i. p. 1304, and nearly 
all the Ecclesiastical Historians, large or small. Baro- 
nius and Lupus, (whose full Commentary on those 
Dictates, which be considers most sacred, is among 
his Notes and Dissertations on the Councils, Opp. 
tom. v. p. 164,) and nearly all the patrons and friends 
of the Roman pontiffs maintain, that these Dictates 
were drawn up and ratified perhaps in some council 
by Gregory VII. himself; and therefore the protes- 
tants have not hesitated to ascribe them to Hildebrand. 
But the very learned French writers, Launoi ( Epist. 
lib. vi. Ep. xiii. in his Opp. tom. v. par. ii. p. 309,) 
Natalis Alexander ( Hist. Eccles. siecul. xi. xii. tom. 
vi. diss. iii. p. 719,) Antony and Francis Pagl (the 
former in his Critica in Baron, the latter in his Bre- 
viarittm Pontif. Roman, tom. ii. p. 743.) Du Pin, and 
many others zealously contend that these propositions, 
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10. Nearly the whole form of the Latin 
church therefore was changed by this pon- 
tiff; and the most valuable rights of coun- 
cils, of bishops, and of religious societies, 
were subverted and transferred to the Ro- 
man pontiff. The evil however was not 
equally grievous in all the countries of 
Europe ; for in several of them, through 
the influence of different causes, some sha- 
dow of pristine liberty and- prescriptive 
right was preserved. As Hildebrand in- 
troduced a new code of ecclesiastical law, 
he would have introduced also a new code 
of civil law, if he could have accomplished 
fully his designs. For he wished to reduce 
all kingdoms into fiefs of St. Peter, i e. 
of the Roman pontiffs; and to subject ail 

called Dictates woro palmed upon Hildebrand by some 
crafty flatterer of the Romish see. And to prove this 
they allege that although some of those sentences ex- 
press very well the views of the pontiff*, yet there are 
others among them which are clearly repugnant to his 
opinions as expressed in his epistles. The French 
have their reasons (which need not be here detailed) 
for not admitting that any pontiff ever spoke so arro- 
gantly and loftily of his own power and authority. I 
can readily concede that so far as respects the form 
and arrangement of these Dictates, they are not the 
work of Gregory. For they are void of all order and 
connexion, and many of them also of clearness and 
perspicuity. Hut Gregory, who was a man of no ordi- 
nary genius, if he had attempted to draw up and de- 
scribe what he conceived to be the prerogatives of the 
pontiffs, would have expressed with neatness and per- 
spicuity what he had revolved in his own mind. Rut 
the matter of these Dictates is undoubtedly Hilde- 
brand's ; for the greater part of them are found, 
couched in nearly the same terms, here and there in 
his epistles. And those which seem to deviate from 
some assertions in his epistles, may without much 
difficulty b© reconciled with them. It is prohablo 
therefore that some person collected these sentences 
out of his epistles, partly the printed ones and partly 
such as are lost or unknown, and perhaps likewise 
from his oral declarations ; and then published them 
without judgment and without arrangement. — [The 
following are the principal propositions which com- 
pose these Dictates. I. That the Romish church was 
founded by our Lord alone. II. That the Roman pon- 
tiff alone is justly styled universal. Ill, That lie 
alone can depose bishops and restore them. IV. 
That his legate has preecdenoe of all bishops in a coun- 
cil, though ho be of an inferior order, and can issue 
sentence of deposition against them. V. That the 
pope can depose absent persons. VL That no person, 
among other things, may live under the same roof 
with one excommunicated by tho pope. VII. That 
the pope alone is competent as occasion shall require 
to enact new laws, to gather new congregations, to 
divide rich bishoprics, and to unite poor ones. VIII. 
That he alone can use the imperial insignia. IX. 
That all princes should kiss his feet only. XII. That it 
is lawful for him to depose emperors. XVI. That no 
council without his ordor is to be accounted a general 
council. XVIII. That his sentence is not to be re- 
viewed by any one, while he alone can review the 
decisions of all others. XIX. That he can be judged 
by no one. XX. That no one may presume to con- 
demn a person who appeals to the apostolic see. XXI. 
That the greater causes of every church should be 
carried up to that see. XXII. That the Romish 
church never erred, nor will it, according to the scrip- 
tures, ever err. XXIV. That with his license subjects 
may impeach [their sovereigns], XXVI. That no 
one is to be accounted a catholic who does not harmo- 
nize with the Romish church. XXVII. That he can 
absolve subjects from their allegiance to unrighteous 
rulers. Bee Harduln, Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 1304, 
Ac. — Mur. 


causes of kings and princes and the interests 
of the whole world to an assembly of 
bishops who should meet annually at Rome. 1 
But neither he nor his successors could 
fully accomplish this arduous design, on 
account especially of the vigilance and 
firmness of the emperors, and of the kings 
of France and England. 

1 In confirmation of this most audacious design, proofs 
which are above all exception or doubt h avo been col- 
lected by learned men ; and still moro may be collected 
from the epistles of this pontiff and from other ancient 
monuments. In his Epixt. lib. ix. ep. iii. p. 1481 (I Ose 
all along the edition of Harduin, Concilia, tom. vi. par. 
i.) ho prescribes this form of an oath to be taken by 
future kings of the Romans or emperors : — “ From this 
hour onward I will be faithful, with upright integrity, 
to the apostle Peter and to his vicar pope Gregory, and 
whatever the said Pope shall command mo under the 
following form, by true obedience I will observe with 
fidelity. And on the day when I shall first see him, I 
will with my own bands make myself a vassal (miles) 
of St. Peter and him." What is this but a feudal oath 
( ligium ) as the jurists call it, and a perfect vassalage 
(hominium) ? That the pontiffs of Rome derived all 
their civil power from the kings of France is a fact 
well known. And yet Gregory contended that tho 
kingdom of France was tributary to the church of 
Rome ; and he directed his ambassadors to demand an 
annual contribution or tribute from the French. Lib. 
viii. ep. xxiii. p. 1476 : “You must declare to all the 
Franks and command them by true obedience, t that 
each family is to pay annually at least one denarius to 
St. Peter, if they recogniso him as their father and 
shepherd according to ancient custom." It should be 
remembered that the phrase, by true obedionce, here 
used, denotes, as those vorsed in antiquities well know, 
that the injunctions and commands to which it was 
annexed were to bo Inevitably obeyed. Rut in vain did 
Gregory lay this command upon the French ; for lie 
never obtained tho least tribute from them. In the 
same epistle ho vainly asserts that Saxony was a fief of 
the Romish church, or that Charlemagne had pre- 
sented it to St. Peter. He insolently addresses Philip 
I. the king of Franco, in the following manner: (lib. 
vii. ep. xx. p. 1 468 : “ Strive to tho utmost to make 
St. Peter (t.c. the pontiff, St. Peter's vicar) your 
debtor ; for in his hands arc your kingdom and your 
soul, and he is able to bind and to loose you both in 
heaven and on earth." Ho endeavoured to instil the 
same principles into tho Spaniards as into the French, 
lib. x. ep. vii. : “that the kingdom of Spain was from 
ancient times the property of St. Peter— and righteous- 
ly belongs solely to the Apostolic see.” But in lib. x. 
ep. xxvii. where ho most earnestly inculcates tho same 
doctrine upon the Spaniards, he has to acknowledge 
that the record of this important transaction was worn 
out and lost. Yet with the Spaniards he was rather 
more successful than with the French. For De Marca, 
in his Hist, de Bearn , livr. iv. p. 331, 332, proves front 
anoient documents that the king of Aragon, and Ber- 
nard, count of Resalva, promised and paid an annual 
tax to our Gregory. And it might be shown if there 
was room for it, that other Spanish princes did the 
same. William the Conqueror, a king of enlarged 
views and a most watchful guardian of his rights, when 
Gregory required him to pay St. Peter’s pence and to 
render his kingdom a fief of St. Peter, replied with 
spirit: “ Hubert your legate has admonished me to do 
fealty to you and your successors, and to be more care- 
ful to send the money which my predecessors were 
accustomed to remit to the Romish church. One of 
these I accede to, the other I do not. Fealty I have 
not done, nor will I do it. The money when there shall 
be opportunity shall be transmitted.” The letter of 
king William is in Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. vii. p. 127. 
With this answer Gregory had to be contented, for 
though he might fear no other he stood in fear of Wil- 
liam. To Geusa, king of Hungary, he writes, lib. il. 
ep. lxx. p. 1316, thus: “ It cannot be unknown we think 
to your prudence, that the kingdom of Hungary is the 
property of the apostle Peter." [He had before, lib. ii. 
ep. xiii. p. 1273, written to Solomon, king of Hungary > 
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11. Gregory was more successful in ex- 
tending the territories of the Romish church 
in Italy, and enlarging the patrimony of St. 
Peter. For he persuaded Matilda, the 
daughter of Boniface the very opulent duke 
and marquis of Tuscany, who was a very 
powerful Italian princess and with whom 
he was on terms of peculiar intimacy, after 
the death of her first husband Godfrey the 
hump-hacked, duke of Lorrain, and of her 
mother Beatrix in the year 1076 or 1077, 
to make the church of Rome heir to all her 


claiming that kingdom by virtue of an absolute sur- 
render of it to the seo of Rome made by king Stephen, 
and in consequence of an acknowledgment by the em- 
peror Henry It. after conquering It that it belonged to 
St. Peter. And as Solomon had done homage for it 
to the king of the Teutones, Gregory now threatens him 
with the loss of his kingdom unless ho shall acknow- 
ledge the Pope, and him only, 1 to be his liege lord. — 
Mur.] He laboured most zealously to bring the more 
potent princes of Germany in particular under subjec- 
tion or fealty to St. Peter. Hence in lib. ix. ep. iii. p. 
1480, he strongly exhorts the bishop of Padua to per- 
suade Guelph, duko of Bavaria, and the other German 
chiefs, by all the means in his power, to subject their 
territories to the see of St. Peter, lib. ix. cp. iii. p. 1480. 
“ We would have you admonish Duko Guelph to do 
homage to St. Peter. For we wish to place him wholly 
in the bosom of St. Peter and to draw him in a special 
manner into his vassalage. If you shall find such a 
disposition in him or in other men of power influenced 
by love of St. Peter, labour to bring them to do fealty.*’ 
lie approaches Suctio, king of Denmark, lib. ii. ep. li. 
p. 1300, with much flattery to persuade him “to com- 
mit with pious devotedness his kingdom to the prince 
of the Apostles, and obtain for it the support of his 
authority." Whether he was more successful in Den- 
mark than in England and France, I know not; but in 
other places his efforts certainly were not fruitless. A 
son of Demetrius, king of the Russians (to whom he 
addressed the Ixxiv. ep. book ii. p. 1319), came to Rome, 
“and wished to obtain the kingdom" (which he ex- 
pected to inherit from his father) “ by gift from St. 
Peter through the hands of Gregory, paying due fealty 
to St. Peter, the Prince of Apostles:" the import of 
which language will be quite intelligible from what has 
been said. Gregory granted his “devout prayer," 
being certainly not backward to perform such offices, 
and “in behalf of St. Peter committed the government 
of the kingdom" to the Russian prince. More such 
examples might be adduced. Demetrius, surnamed 
Suinimer, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was created 
a king by Gregory in the year 107G, and was solemnly 
inaugurated at Salona by the Pontiff’s legato, on the 
condition that he should annually pay to St. Peter on 
Easter day a tribute of two hundred golden Byzantines 
[a Grecian golden coin, of from twenty-three to twenty- 
four carats. — Sc UL] 8ee Du Mont’s Corps Diploma- 
tique, tome i. par. i. no. 88, p. 53 ; Lucius, De Itegno 
Dalmatia ?, lib, il. p. 85. Up to this time however the 
emperors of Constantinople held the sovereignty over 
the province of Croatia. Boloslaus II. king of Poland, 
having killed Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, Gregory 
not only excommunicated him, but likewise deprived 
him of his crown ; and not contented with this seve- 
rity, by a special mandate he forbade the Polish bishops 
to crown any one king of Poland without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the Roman pontiff. Dlugoss, Hist . 
Polon. tom. i. p. 295. But I desist.— If Gregory’s suc- 
cess had equalled his wishes and his purpose, all Europe 
would at this day have been one great empire of St. 
Peter, or tributary to the Roman pontiffs; and all 
kings, feudal lords or vassals of St. Peter. But Gre- 
gory did not utterly fail in his attempts ; for from this 
time onward the state of the wholo of Europe was 
changed, and many of the rights and prerogatives of 
emperors and kings were either abridged or annulled. 
Among those annulled was the right of the emperor to 
ratify the election of a pontiff, which became extinct in 
Gregory and could never after be revived. 


estates both in Italy and out of it. A 
second marriage of this very heroic and 
prosperous lady in the year 1089, with 
Guelph, the son of Guelph, duke of Ba- 
varia, contracted with the consent of the 
Roman pontiff Urban II. seemed to preju- 
dice this more than princely donation. But 
being repudiated by her husband in the 
year 1095 and thus again made free and 
independent, Matilda in the year 1102 
formally renewed the gift. 1 The pontiffs 
indeed had td encounter severe contests, 
first with the emperor Henry V. and then 
with others, respecting this splendid inhe- 
ritance, nor were they so fortunate at last 
as to secure the whole of it to St. Peter ; 
yet after various struggles and hazards they 
succeeded in obtaining no small share of it, 

| which they hold to this day. 8 

1 Tho life and achievements of this extraordinary 
princess (than whom the Roman church had no 
stronger bulwark against the emperors, and Gregory 
V II. no more obedient daughter) are described by Lu- 
chin, Mcllin, Contelorius, Julius do Putea, and espe- 
cially by Florentini, in his Monuments qf the Countess 
Matilda , written in Italian; and by Bachini in his 
Hist. Monasterii Podalironensis which was founded by 
her. Tiie ancient biographies of her, one by Donizo 
and another anonymous, are given by Leibnitz, in his 
Scrip, llrunsviccns. tom. i. p. 029, Ac.; and by Mura- 
tori, in his Scrip. Iierum Italicar. tom. v. p. 335, &c. 
with notes, and also the formula of her second donation 
mentioned above. Well worth perusing also are the 
remarks concerning this woman of so masculine an 
understanding, which are found in the Onlines (Juel- 
phica:, torn. i. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 444, Ac. and tom ii. 
lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 303, Ac. where also is an account of 
her second husband Guelph. 

* Some distinguished men infer from the terms of 
the conveyance, that Matilda gave to the church of 
Rome only her allodial possessions, and not the terri- 
tories which she held ns fiefs of the empire ; and of 
course that she did not include in the donation the 
marquisate of Tuscany and the duchy of Spoleto. For 
she says: “Ego Mathildis — dedi ct obtuli ecclesi© S. 
Petri — omnia bona men jure proprietario, tarn quse tunc 
habueram, quam ca, qute in antea acquisitura eram, 
slvo juro succcssionis, sive alio quocunque jure ad me 
pertinent." Sec the Origines Guelph, tom. i. lib. iii. 
p. 148, Arc. But 1 doubt whether this is so dear that 
it must bo admitted without hesitation. For the words 
jure proprietario , from whioh learned men conclude 
that Matilda gave to St. Peter only what she possessed 
jure proprietario, or her allodial possessions, manifestly 
refer, or I am greatly mistaken, not to the possession by 
the owner» but to tho mode of the gift, and are to be 
construed with the verbs dedi and obtuli. Tho princess 
does not say, “I have given all the estates which I 
possess and hold,/ur<? proprietario which had she said 
we must have acceded to the opinion of the learned 
gentlemen ; but she says, “ I have given all my estates 
to the church jure proprietario, i.e. it is my will that 
the church should possess all my estates, jure pro- 
prietario, as their real property. Besides the words 
which follow refute the construction of the learned 
gentlemen. Had Matilda intended to include only 
what she possessed, jure allodii, she could not have 
said as she does say, “ whether belonging to me by 
right of inheritance or ( alio quocunque jure) by any 
other riglrt whatever." Certainly she excludes no 
species of possessions, but by using this very compre- 
hensive language embraces all. Possibly some one 
however may object and say. The church of Rome 
never contended that the fiefs of the empire which 
Matilda possessed were included in this donation, and 
therefore they claimed only her allodial possessions. I 
am not sure that such was the fact ; many reasons in- 
duce me to believe that the pontiffs wished to secure to 
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12. The design of Gregory VII. to raise 
the church above all human authority, and 
to render it perfectly free and independent, 
was obstructed especially by those two 
capital vices of the European clergy, con- 
cubinage and simony. The Roman pontiffs 
from the time of Stephen IX. had combated 
with zeal, but without much success on 
account of their inveteracy, these monstrous 
vices. 1 Gregory therefore in the second 

their church all the estates of Matilda. Hut allow it to 
be so : as I cannot now go into the* inquiry, that fact 
will not disprovo what I contend for. Our Inquiry is 
not how moderate were the Roman pontiffs in claiming 
the property bequeathed to them by Matilda, but what 
is the import of the words used in the bequest. 

1 Monstrous vices we may justly call them ; for, 
although no honest man will deny that in hunting 
down those vices, Gregory violated not only the prim 
clplcs of religion but also those of natural justice and 
equity, and committed deeds without number which were 
most incompatible with the character he professed to 
sustain, yet it must be acknowledged that evils of no 
slight magnitude resulted from both these vices of the 
clergy to the church and to civil society ; and that it 
was necessary restraint should be laid upon thorn. 
Very many among the married clergy were pious and 
upright men, whom Gregory ought to have spared. 
Hut there were also In all parts of Europe a vast num- 
ber, not only of priests and canons, but likewise of 
monks, implicated in illicit amours ; who kept concu- 
bines under the name of wives which they dismissed at 
their pleasure, substituting others and often a plurality 
In their place; who basely squandered the property of 
the churches and colleges which they served, even 
dividing it among their spurious offspring, and com- 
mitted other insufferable offences. How extensive the 
crime of simony had become in this century, and what 
pernicious effects it produced everywhere, will be mani- 
fest from those examples (not to mention innumerable 
others) which the Henedictine monks have interspersed 
in various parts of their Gallia Christiana . I will 
give a few specimens. In the first volume of this ex- 
cellent work, Append. Docum . p. 5, we have the docu- 
ment by which Bernard, a viscount, and Froterius, a 
bishop, give or rather openly sell to Bernard Almar 
and to his son the bishopric of Alby, reserving to 
themselves a large part of its revenues. Immediately 
after follows a writing of Pontius, a count, in which he 
bequeaths to his wife this bishopric of Alby [and 
moieties of another bishopric and an abbey; the rever- 
sion of which at her death was to belong to his chil- 
dren] ; 44 Ego Pontius dono tibi dilectse spotisaa mese 
episcopatum Albiensem— cum ipsa ecolesda ct cum 
omni adjacentia sua — et inedietatem de episcopatu 
Nemanso — et medietatem de Abbatia S. Aigidii: — 
post obitum tuum remaneat ipsius alodis ad infantes 
qul de me erunt creati.” Similar and even worse in- 
stances are stated, p. 24, 37, and elsewhere. In vol. il. 
Append. Docum. p. 173, there is a letter of the clergy 
of Limoges, in which they humbly entreat William, 
count of Aquitain, that he would not sell the bishopric 
[and to give them a pastor, not a devourer of the flock] : 
“ Rogarnus tuam pietatem, ne propter mundiale lucrum 
vendos S. Stephani locum ; quia si tu vendis cpisco- 
palia, ipse nostra manducabit cormnunia. — Mitto nobis 
ovium custodem, non devoratorem.” In vol. ii. p. J 79, 
Ademar, viscount of Limoges, laments that he “had 
heretofore simoniacally sold the charge of souls to 
abbots who purchased of him.” In fact, it appears 
from authors and documents which are above all ex- 
ception, that the licentiousness of this age in buying 
and selling sacred offices exceeded all bounds and 
almost all credibility. I will subjoin only one short 
extract from Abbo's Apologeticum in Pithaeus, Codex 
Canon. Ecclesice Romance, p. 398, which is worthy of 
notice as containing the argument by which the traders 
In sacred offices attempted to justify their base conduct : 
“ There seems to be almost nothing appertaining to the 
church which is not put upon sale; viz. bishoprics, 
presbyterships, deaconries, and the other lower orders, 
archdeaconries also, deaneries, superintendencies, trea- 
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year of his reign, or a.d. 1074, attacked 
them with increased energy and firmness ; 
for in a council held at Rome he renewed 
all the laws of the former pontiffs against 
simony, severely forbidding the sale of 
ecclesiastical benefices; and enacted that 
no priests should henceforth marry, and 
that such as now had either wives or con- 
cubines should relinquish either them or 
their sacred office. After these enactments 
he wrote letters to all bishops, requiring 
them to obey these decrees on pain of in- 
curring severe punishments, and also sent 
ambassadors into Germany to Henry IV. 
king of the Romans, demanding of him a 
council for trying the causes of those es- 
pecially who were contaminated with 
simony. 

13. Both these decrees appeared very 
proper, salutary, and accordant with the 
principles of the religion of the age; for it 
was then maintained that priests should be j 
elected and that they ought to live single. 
Yet both gave rise to the most lamentable j 
contentions and to very great calamities, j 
When the decree respecting celibacy was ' 
promulgated, serious tumults were excited 
in most of the countries of Europe, by those 
priests who were connected with- either j 
lawful wives or concubines j 2 many of wftbm, j 


surers* offices, baptisteries.” — “And these traffickers 
are accustomed to offer the cunning excuse that they 
do not buy the blessing by which the grace of the Holy 
Spirit is conveyed, but the property of the church or 
the possessions of the bishop ** [non so emere benedic- 
tionom, qua percipitur gratia Spiritus Bancti, sed res 
ecclcsiarum, vel possessiones episcopi]. An acute dis- 
tinction truly! [See also what Glaber Radulphus, lib. v. 
cap. v. says of the Italian churches in the middle of 
this century; “All ecclesiastical offices were at that 
time as much accounted things vendible as merchandise 
is in a common market.” — Schl. 

8 The histories of these times are full of the commo- 
tions excited by those priests who had either wives or 
concubines. For an account of the insurrections 
among the German priests, see Sigonitts, De Regno 
Italia; , lib. ix. tom. ii. p. 557 ; and Tengnagel’s Col- 
lectio Veter. Monumentor. p. 45, 47, 54, &c. and the 
other writers of German history. [Two councils were 
held in Germany, one at Erfurth and the other at 
Mentz, in which the papal decree against the 'marriage 
of priests was made known. But in both, tumults 
were excited; and the adherents of the pope were In 
jeopardy of their lives, especially the abp. of Mentz 
and the papal legate the bp. of Chur. The German 
clergy said, “ they would rather lose their priesthood 
than part with their wives. Let him who despises men 
see whence he can procure angels for the churches.” 
See Trithemius in Chron. Uirsaug. and Lambert of 
Aschaffenb. ad. ann* 1074. — The clergy of Passing when 
the papal prohibition was published said to their bp. 
Altmann, “ That they neither could nor would abandon 
the custom which it was clear they had followed from 
ancient times under all preceding bishops.” The 
French also declared in an assembly at Paris, that they 
would not suffer the pope’s insupportable yoke to b4 
laid upon them. See Mansi, Suppl. Concil. tom. ii. p, 
5.— Schl.'] Of the commotions in England William oi 
Paris treats, Ilist. Major , lib. i. p. 7. For those in the 
Netherlands and France, see the epistles of the clergy 
of Cambray to those of Bremen In behalf of their 
wives, in Mablllon’s Annal. Benedict, tom. v. p. 634. 
and the epistle of the clergy of Noyon to those of Cara- 
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especially in the Italian province of Milan, 
were willing rather to relinquish the priest- 
hood than to part with their wives ; and 
accordingly they seceded from the church 
of Rome, and branded the pontiff and his 
adherents who condemned the marriage of 
priests with the odious appellation of 
Paterini , that is, Manichacans. 1 The im- 
partial however, though they wished priests 
to lead single lives, blamed Gregory for 
two things: first, that he fell indiscrimi- 
nately upon the virtuous and the profligate 
with equal severity, and dissolved the most 
honourable marriages, £o the great dis- 
grace, hazard, and grief of husbands, wives, 
and children;* and secondly, that he did 


bray, in Mabillon's Museum Italicum, tom. i. p. 128. 
How great a commotion this thing produced in Italy, 
and especially among the Milanese, is fully stated by 
Arnulpb senior and Lnndulf, historians of Milan; 
extant witli notes, in Muratori, Script. Iterum Untie . 
tom. iv. p. 30, Xc. Each of these historians favours 
the marriage of priests, in opposition to Gregory and 
the pontiffs. 

1 Paterini was one of the names by which the Paull- 
cians or Manich.cans were designated in Italy (who are 
well known to have migrated from Bulgaria to Italy in 
this age), and who were tho same as were also called 
Cathari. In proocss of time this became the common 
appellation of all heretics; as might easily be shown 
by many examples from writers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Respecting the origin of the 
name there are many opinions, the most probable of 
which is that which derives it from a certain place 
called Pataria, where the heretics held their meetings. 
And a part of the city of Milan is still vulgarly called 
Pat tariff or Contrada de' Paltnri. See the notes on 
Arnulph us Mediolan. in Muratori, Script. Iter. Italicar. 
tom. iv. p. 39. Saxius ad Sigonium, De Regno Italic , 
lib. ix. Opp. S>gon. tom. ii. p. 536. An opinion has 
prevailed, perhaps originating from Sigonius, that this 
name was given at Milan to those priests who retained 
their wives contrary to the decrees of the pontiffs, and 
who seceded from the Itomish church. But it appears 
from Arnulph and other ancient writers, that it was 
not the married priests who were called Paterini, but 
that these priests gave that appellation, by way of 
reproach, to such friends of the pontiffs as disapproved 
of the marriage of clergymen. See Arnulph, lib. iii. 
cap. x. ; and tho copious and learned proofs of this fact 
hyPagi, Critica in Annul. Baron, ton. iv. adann. 1058, 
sec. iii. ; 'and Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. 
vj p. 82. Nor need we look farther for the origin of 
this term of reproach. For the Manichseans and their 
brothers, the Paulicians, were opposed to marriage, 
which they considered as an institution of the evil 
demon ; and therefore such as held the marriage of 
priests to bo lawful and right, by applying tho desig- 
nation Paterini to the pontiffs and their adherents who 
prohibited such marriages, would represent them as 
following the opinions of the Manichscans. 

3 For there was a vast difference among those priests 
who were more attached to their women than to the 
decrees of the pontifFs ; all of them being by no means 
equally censurable. The better sort of them, among 
whom those of Milan stood oonspieuous, also those of 
the Netherlands and some others, only wished to live ac- 
cording to the laws of the Greek church ; maintaining 
that it should be allowed to a priest before his ordina- 
tion to marry one wife, a virgin, and no more. And 
they supported their opinions by the authority of 
Ambrose. See Puricellus, liiss. utrum S. Ambrosias 
Clero suo Mediolan. permiserit , ut Virgini temel nnbere 
possent } republished in Muratori, Script. Rer. Italicar . 
tom. iv. p. 223, &c. With this class of priests Gregory 
and the other Roman pontiffs ought, as some advocates 
of the pontiffs have themselves acknowledged, to have 
been more indulgent than to those who claimed the 
right of marrying many wives, and those who advocated 
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not correct the married clergy with mode- 
ration and with ecclesiastical penalties only, 
but delivered them over to the civil magis- 
trates to be prosecuted, deprived of their 
property, and subjected to indignities and 
sufferings of various kinds.* 

14. This first conflict gradually subsided 
in process of time, through the firmness 
and perseverance of the pontiff ; nor was 
there any one among the European sove- 
reigns disposed to become tho patron of 
clerical matrimony. But the conflict 
arising from the other law (that for the 
suppression of simony) was extremely 
difficult to be settled; and being pro- 
tracted through many years, it involved 
both the church and the state in very great 
calamities and distress. 4 Henry IV. re- 
ceived indeed the legates of the pontiff in 
a gracious manner, and he commended the 
pontiffs design of putting an end to 


concubinage. The case of the monks also, whoso vows 
bound them to perpetual celibacy, was very different 
from that of priests who were unwilling to bo separated 
from their children and their lawful wives, whom they 
had espoused with upright intentions. 

3 Thcodoric of Verdun, F.pidolnad Gregorium VII. 
in Martene's Thesaurus Ane.cdotor. tom. i. p. 20S. 
“ They put mo to tho greatest confusion for this, that 
I should ever admit of a law for restraining the incon- 
tinence of the clergy, by the intemperate proceedings oj 

laymen ” (jirr loicorum {manias). “Nor must you 

suppose that persons of these sentiments, when they 
bring forward such vindications, wish to encourage 
incontinence in tho clergy. They sincerely desire to 
see them lead blameless lives; but they wish to huve 
only tho restraints of ecclesiastical terrors, as is proper, 
held out to them” (nec aliter, quam oportet, ecclesi - 
asfiiue ultionis ccnmram, intentari gaudent.) 

4 Wo have numerous histories, both ancient and 
modern, of this famous contest about investitures, which 
was so calamitous to a largo part of Europe, and which 
being commenced by Gregory VII. was carried on by 
him and tho succeeding pontiffs on the one part, and by 
tho emperors Henry IV. and V. on the other. Yet 
few if any of these histories are entirely impartial. 
For all the writers espouse tho cause either of the 
popes or of the emperors ; and they decide the contro- 
versy, not (as in my opinion they should do) by the 
laws then in force and according to the principles then 
universally admitted, but according to a supposed 
system of laws and the opinions of the present age. 
The principal ancient writers on the side of Gregory 
are collected by the noted Jesuit Gretzer, in his Apolo- 
gia pro Gregorio VII. which was published separately, 
and also in his Opp. tom. vi. Thoso who defend 
Henry IV. are collected by Goldastus in his Replicatio 
contra Gret serum, et Apologia pro Henrico IV. Hanov. 
1611, 4to. Of the moderns, besides the Centuriatores 
Magdeburgenses, Baronius, the writers of Germanic 
and Italian history, and tho biographers of Matilda, 
tho reader may consult Sell Uterus, De Libvrtate Ecrie- 
sice Germanica’, lib. iv. p. 481, Ac. ; Thomasius, His- 
tnria Contention is inter Imnerium et Sacerdotiumf 
Meibomius, De Jure Invest/ tune Episcopal/*, in tho 
Scrip. Her. Germanicarum , tom. iii. ; Dithmar, Hist. 
Belli inter Imperium et Sacerdotium, Francf. 1714, 
8vo, and others. Superior to all these in learning is 
Noris, in his Id or i a delle Investiture delta Dignita 
Ecclesiaslirite , which was published after tho death of 
this great man, Mantua, 1741, fol. It is a very learned 
work, but unfinished and defective ; and, what is not 
surprising in a friend of the pontiffs or a cardinal, not 
candid towards the adversaries of the pontiffs or tho 
emperors. With advantage may bo also consulted 
Mascov’s Commentarii de Rebus Imperii German . sub 
Henrico IV. et V. Lips. 1749, 4to. 
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simony. But neither he nor the German 
bishops would grant leave to the legates to 
assemble a council in Germany, for the 
purpose of trying those who were guilty 
of simony. The next year therefore, a.d. 
1075, in a new council at Rome, Gregory 
proceeded still further; for in the first 
place he excommunicated some of the 
favourites of king Ilenry, whose advice 
and assistance he was said to have used 
in the sale of benefices, and also certain 
bishops of Germany and Italy ; and in the 
next place, he decreed that “whoever 
should confer a bishopric or abbacy or 
should receive an investiture from the 
hands of any layman should be excom- 
municated.” 1 For it had long been cus- 
tomary with the emperors and kings and 
rinces of Europe to confer the larger 
enefices and the government of monas- 
teries by the delivery of a ring and a staff. 
And as this formal inauguration of the bi- 
shops and abbots was the main support, 
botn of the power claimed by kings and 
emperors to create whom they chose bi- 
shops and abbots, and also of the licentious 
sale of sacred offices to the highest bidders, 
or of simony, the pontiff judged that the 
custom ought to be wholly extirpated and 
abolished.* 


I 1 See Pagi, Critica in Ii uranium , tom. Iv. ad ann. 

1075; Nuris, Lstnriu dclle Investiture, p. 30, &e. Bupus, 
j Scholia et Dim. ad Concilia , Opp. tom. vi. p. 39, &c. 
44, &c. 

* I muat be allowed here to go into an investigation 
respecting the rite of inaugurating bishops and abbots 
with the ring and staff, because it is misunderstood 
by many and not very intelligibly explained by others. 
Among these last I may place the name of Henry 
Norls, the author of the Idoria dclle Investiture ; for 
in chap. iii. p. 56, where he treats of the motives which 
induced Gregory to prohibit investitures, though he 
states many things well and better than other writers 
do, yet lie does not see through the whole thing, and 
he omits some circumstances important to be known. 
The investiture itself of bishops and abbots undoubtedly 
commenced at the time when the emperors, kings, 
and princes of Europe conferred on them the possession 
and use of territories, forests, fields, and castles. For 
according to the laws of those times (and they have 
not yet ceased to operate), persons holding territories, 
&c. by favour of the emperors and sovereigns, were 
not considered to be in legal possession of them until 
they had repaired to the court, sworn fealty to the 
sovereign, and received from his hand the token of the 
transfer and dominion of the property. But the mode 
of inaugurating or investing bishops and abbots with 
the ring and the staff or crozier (which are the in- 
signia of the sacred office) was of later date, and 
introduced at the time when the emperors and kings, 
subverting the free elections which the ecclesiastical 
laws required, assumed to themselves the power not 
only of conferring but also of selling sacerdotal and 
abbatical offices at their pleasure. At first, the em- 
perors and kings handed over to men of the sacred 
orders the same tokens of transferred use arid posses- 
sion as they did to soldiers, knights, counts, and 
others who approached Ahe throne as vassals, namely, 
written instruments, green twigg, and other things. 
Humbert, a cardinal of the Romish church, who wrote 
before the contest about investitures was moved by 
Gregory VII. in his lib. iii. Advertus Simonmcot, cap. 
xi. (in Martene, Thesuur. Anecdator. tom. v. 787), 


15. But Henry was not dismayed at the 
decree of the pontiff. He acknowledged 
indeed that ho had done wrong in selling 
sacred offices, and lie promised amend- 


says ; “ The secular authority favoured the ambitious 
who coveted ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, first 
by making request for them, next by threats, and after- 
wards by formal grants ; and in all this finding no one 
gainsaying them, none who took up the pen or opened 
the mouth and complained, they proceeded to what was 
still greater; and now under the name of investiture 

give, first, a written instrument, or deliver any 

sort of green twigs, and then staffs 

which horrid abomination has become so well estab- 
lished that it is accounted the only canonical way, and 
what tho ecclesiastical rule is, is neither known nur 
thought of." — And this custom of inaugurating or 
investing clergymen or laymen in tho same manner 
would doubtless have continued unchanged, had not 
tho clergy, who had tho legal power and right of elect- 
ing their bishops and abbots, artfully eluded the designs 
of the emperors and sovereigns. For as soon as their 
bishop or abbot was dead, without delay and in due 
form they elected a successor to him and caused him 
to be consecrated. And the consecration having taken 
place, the emperor or prince who had proposed to give 
or sell that office to some one of his friends was now 
obliged to desist from his purpose and to confirm the 
person who was elected and consecrated. There is 
not room here for examples and proofs of this shrewd 
management of the canons and monks, by which they 
eluded the intentions of emperors and kings to sell or 
give away sacred offices ; but many may be collected 
out of tho records of the tenth century. For this rea- 
son tho sovereigns, that they might not lose the power 
of conferring the sacred offices on whom they pleased, 
required the insignia of such offices, namely the staff 
and ring, immediately after the decease of a bishop, to 
bo transmitted to them. For according to ecclesiasti- 
cal law, official power is conveyed by delivering the 
staff and ring ; so that these being carried away, if the 
clergy should elect any one for their bishop^ he could 
not be consecrated In due form. And every election, 
till it had been ratified by consecration, could be set 
aside without violation of ecclesiastical law ; nor could 
a bishop elect perform any episcopal function till lie 
was consecrated. As soon therefore as any one of the 
higher officers in tho church died, the magistrate of 
tho city where he lived or the governor of the proviuce 
seized upon his staff and ring, and transmitted them 
to court. Ebbo, in his life of Otto of Bamberg (who 
lived in the court of Henry IV.) lib. i. see. 8, 9 (in 
the Acta Sanctor. Mends Julii, tom. i. p. 426), says : 
“ Soon after, tho ring and tbe pastoral staff of the 
bishop of Bremen were brought to the royal court. 
For at that period the church had not free elections, 

but when any bishop was about to go the way 

of all the earth, presently the commandants of his 
city transmitted his ring and pastoral staff to the 
palace; and thus by royal authority after consulting 

with his courtiers he placed a suitable prelate 

over the bereaved people After a few days again 

tho ring and pastoral staff of the bishop of Bamberg 
were transmitted to our lord the emperor. Which 

being told abroad many nobles flocked to the 

royal court, who endeavoured to obtain one of these 

either by price or by petition." The emperor or 

king then delivered tho ring and staff to whom ho 
pleased ; after which the person thus inaugurated and 
appointed bishop repaired to the metropolitan to whom 
it belonged to perform the consecration, and delivered 
over to hirft the staff and ring received from the em- 
peror, that ho might again receive these insignia of his 
power from the hands of the metropolitan. Thus the 
new bishops and abbots received the ring and staff 
twice; first from tho hand of the king or emperor,, 
and then from the metropolitan by whom they were 
consecrated. Humbert, Contra Simoniacos , lib. iii. cap. 
vi. in Martene, Thesuur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 779. 

“ Being thus consecrated" (i.e. invested by the empe- 
ror), “ the intruder comes upon the clergy, the people, 
the sacred order, as their master, before he is known 
by them, sought after, or asked for. And he goes to 
the metropolitan, not to be judged by him, but to judge 
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ment; but he could by no means be in- 
duced to give up the power of appointing 
bishops and abbots, and the investiture so 
closely connected with that power. Gre- 


him For what does it signify or profit to give up 

the staff and ring which he brings with him ? Is it 
because they were given to him by a layman ? Why 
is that given up which is already held, unless it be 
either that the ecclesiastical benefice may be again 
sold under this form of enjoining or giving, or that the 
former sale may bo confirmed by being subscribed to 
by the metropolitan and his suffrages ; or at least that 
the appearance of a lay-ordination may be concealed 
under some cloak and colour of a clerical proceed- 
ing ?” 

What king or emperor first, introduced this custom 
of appointing prelates by delivery of the staff and ring 
is uncertain. According to Adamus Bremensls (Hist. 
Ec. lib. i. cap. xxxil. p. 10, and cap. xxxix. p. 12, in 
Lindenbrog’s Script.. Septentrion.) as early as the ninth 
century, Lewis the Meek conferred on new bishops the 
right of enjoying the revenues of the churches they 
ruled, by delivery of a staff or shepherd's crook. But 
I suspect that Adam described the events of the former 
centuries in accordance with the customs of his own 
age, which was the eleventh century. For in the ninth 
century most emperors and kings allowed bishops to be 
created by the suffrages of the clergy and people ; so 
that such an inauguration was then unnecessary. See 
the remarks of Papebroeh against Adam. Brern. in the 
Acta Sanctor . Febr. tom. i. p. 557. Humbert states 
dib. iii. Contra Simuniac. cap. vii. p. 780, and cap. xi. 
p. 787) that this custom commenced in the age of Otho 
the Great, and I am much inclined to that opinion. At 
least the learned men who have treated explicitly on 
the origin of investitures have adduced nothing which 
dissuades me from receiving this opinion. See Tlio- 
massin, Discip. Ec.rlcAce circa llencf. tom. ii. lib. 11. 
p. 431; and Natal. Alexander, Ilist. Reeks, smcul. xi. 
xii. diss. iv. p. 725. Tho same Humbert relates (ubi 
supra , cap. vii. p. 780) that the emperor Henry, the son of 
Conrad (i.e. Ilenry III. surnamed Niger) wished to 
abrogate these investitures, but was prevented by 
various circumstances; but that Henry I. the king of 
France, threw everything into confusion, and was ex- 
cessively addicted to simony, against whom therefore 
Humbert inveighs most vehemently. 

In this method of inaugurating bishops and abbots 
by delivery of the ring and staff’, there were two tilings 
especially which displeased the Roman pontiffs. First, 
that by it tho ancient privilege of electing bishops and 
abbots was entirely subverted, and the power of creating 
prelates was placed wholly in the hands of tho kings 
and emperors. Tiffs objection appeared a fair one, and 
perfectly accordant with the religious principles of that 
age. Secondly, it was extremely offensive to them that 
tho insignia of spiritual power — namely, tho staff and 
ring— should he conveyed by the hands of laymen, i.e. 
of profane persons, which seemed to them very like to 
sacrilege. Humbert, who wrote, as already stated, an- 
terior to the contest between Gregory and Ilenry, has 
a long complaint on this subject, Contra Simonhc. lib. 
iii. cap. vi. p. 779, 795. I will subjoin some of his 
language : — “ What business have laymen to distribute 
the ecclesiastical sacraments and episcopal or pastoral 
grace ; that is, tho curved staffs and rings by which 
episcopal consecration is especially performed and be- 
comes valid, and on which it wholly depends ? For the 
curved staff denotes tho pastoral care which is com- 
mitted to them ; and the ring is emblematical of tho 
celestial mysteries, admonishing prtachers that they 
3hould exhibit the wisdom of God in a mystery with 
tho apostle. Whoever therefore presume to initiate any 
one with these .two, undoubtedly claim for themselves, 
by this presumption, the whole pastoral authority." 
And this reasoning was certainly good, if not according 
to our view-s, at least according to the opinions of that 
age ; for the staff and the ring were viewed as the em- 
blems of spiritual things, and whoever conferred these 
emblems was supposed to confer along with them spi- 
ritual authority and power. 

From these considerations it will bo easy to perceive 
what it was that induced Gregory VII. to oppose so 
resolutely the inauguration of bishops by means of the 


gory therefore, well Rowing that many of 
the German princes, especially those of 
Saxony, were alienated from Henry, deemed 
this a favourable opportunity to extend 
and to establish his authority ; and sending 
ambassadors to Goslar he summoned the 
king to Rome, there to answer before a 
council to the charges brought against 
him. The king, who was a high-minded 
prince and of an ardent temperament, 
being extremely indignant at this mandate, 
immediately called a convention of Ger- 
man bishops at Worms ; and there accus- 
ing Gregory of various crimes, pronounced 
him unworthy of the pontificate, and ap- 
pointed a meeting for the election of a new 
pontiff . 1 Gregory on the other hand, upon 
receiving this sentence by the king’s mes- 
sengers and letters, interdicted him from 
the communion, deposed him from the 
throne, and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance to him . 2 War 
being thus declared on both sides, the 

staff' and ring. In the first council at Rome ho left the 
subject of investitures untouched, and sought merely 
to abolish simony and restoro the ancient right of elec- 
tion to tho societies of priests and monks. Nor had 
the former pontiffs who opposed simony aimed at any- 
thing more. But when ho afterwards learned that the 
practice of investitures was so closely connected with 
the power of kings and emperors to confer tho higher 
sacerdotal offices, and with its adjunct simony, that it 
could not well be separated from them, he now assailed 
that practice that he might pluck up the evil which ho 
opposed by the root. Thus we see tho true grounds of 
tho contest between the pontiff and the emperor. Gre- 
gory did not oppose investitures universally and as such, 
but only that species of investitures which was then 
practised. He did not object to the bishops and abbots 
swearing fealty to tho kings and emperors, and ac- 
knowledging themselves their vassals and tenants ; nor 
did ho forbid an investiture which should l»e made by 
an oral declaration or a written instrument, for this 
mode of investiture ho conceded to tho kings of France 
and England ; perhaps also he allowed a sceptre to ho 
used in the transaction, as Calistus II. afterwards did. 
But he would not tolerate an investiture by tho insignia 
of the sacred office, much less an investiture previous 
to consecration ; and least of all an investiture sub- 
versive of the free election of bishops and abbots. 

* The Council* of Worms was composed of a " very 
great number of bishops and abbots” from all parts of 
Germany. Hugo, a displaced cardinal, appeared there 
and painted tho life and character of Gregory in the 
blackest colours. The whole assembly, with the ex- 
ception of two bishops, subscribed his condemnation. 
Henry's letter to the pontiff concludes thus: “ Thou 
therefore condemned by this anathema and by tho de- 
cision of all our bishops, descend, quit the apostolic 
chair you have invaded, let another ascend it who will 
polluto religion by no violences, but will teach the 
sound doctrines of St. Peter. We Henry, by the grace 
of God, king, with all our bishops, say to you, descend.” 
See Harduin, Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 1563 — Mur. 

* Gregory’s excommunication of Ilenry is drawn up 
in the form of an address to St. Peter, Btating what he 
had decreed and why. It contains these words; 41 Ilac 
itaquo fiducia fretus, pro ecclesi® tuse honore et defen- 
sible, ex parte omnipotentis Dei, Patris et FilU et 8p. 
Sancti, per tuam potestatem et auctoritatem, Henrico 
regi filio Henrici Impcratoris, qul contra tuara eccle- 
siam inaudita superbia insurroxit, totius regni Teuto- 
nicorum et Italke gubemaculo contradico; et omnes 
Chrlstianos a vinculo juramenti, quod, sibi fecere vel 
facient, absolvo ; et ut nullus ei sieut regl serviat. In- 
terdico.” Sec Harduin, Concilia , tom. vi. par. 1. p. 1566. 
—Mur. 
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church as well as the state was rent into 17* A violent war now commenced both 
two factious, one party supporting the in Germany and Italy. In Italy Gregory, 
king and the other the pontiff; and the with the forces of the Normans, who were 
evils resulting from this schism were im- sovereigns of Lower Italy and whom he 
raense. had drawn over to his party, and those of 

16. The first who revolted from Henry the famous Matilda, a very heroic princess, 
were the chiefs of Swabia, at the head of resisted not unsuccessfully the Lombards 
whom was Rudolph, duke of Swabia. Next who fought for Henry. In Germany Henry 
followed the Saxons, who had long been with his confederates encountered Rudolph 
inimical to the king. Both were advised and his associates, but not with good sue- 
by the pontiff to elect a new king, in case cess. Gregory fearing the dubious issue of 
Henry would not comply with the will of the war wished to be accounted neutral for 
the church; and they assembled at Tribur some years. But taking courage after the 
in the year 1070 to deliberate on this very unfortunate battle of Henry with the 
important subject. The result of the de- Saxons at Fladenheim in the year 1080, 
liberation was, that the decision of the he excommunicated Henry a second time, 
controversy between the king and the and sending a crown to Rudolph, pro- 
princes should be referred to the Roman noimced him the legitimate king of Ger- 
pontiff, who should be invited to attend many. 2 In revenge Henry, supported by 
the diet of Augsburg the ensuing year the suffrages of many of the German and 
for that purpose; and that the king Italian bishops, again deposed Gregory the 
during the intervening time should lead a same year in a council at Mcntz; and a 
private life, yet with this condition an- little after in a convention at Brixen in the 
; ncxed, that unless he obtained absolution Tyrol, he created the archbishop of Ra- 
1 from the anathema within the year, he was venna, Guibert, supreme pontiff, who sub- 
to lose the kingdom. Henry therefore, sequently took the name of Clement III. 
with the advice of his friends, determined when consecrated at Rome a.d. 1084. 
to go into Italy and implore the clemency 18. A few months after, Rudolph the 
of the pontiff. But the journey did not enemy of Henry died at Merseburg, in 
secure to him the advantages he hoped for. consequerec of a wound received in battle 
; lie obtained indeed, though with difficulty, at the river Elster. Therefore the follow- 
I from the pontiff, then residing at the castle ing year, a.d. 1081, the king marched with 
| of Canosa with Matilda, the great patro- his army into Italy, intending if possible 
i ness of the church, the pardon of his sins, to crush Gregory and his adherents; for if 
■ after standing for three days together, in these were subdued, he hoped the commo- 
! the depth of winter, in February, a.d. tions in, Germany might, be easily quelled. 
1077, barefooted and bareheaded and He made several campaigns with various 
meanly clad, within the walls of the castle, success against the forces of Matilda; twice 
professing himself a penitent. But the he besieged Rome in vain ; but at length 
pont iff deferred the discussion and decision in the year 1084 he became master of the 
of his right to the throne till the conven- greatest part of that city ; placed Guibert 
tion of the princes should meet; and in whom he had made pontiff in the chair of 
the mean time wholly interdicted his St. Peter with the title of Clement III. ; 
wearing the ornaments or exercising the was by him crowned emperor and saluted 
functions of royalty. The Italian princes as such by the Romans ; and he now laid 
and bishops [who had been Henry's sup- close siege to the castle of St. Angelo in 
porters] were most indignant at this con- which his enemy Gregory was shut up. 
vention or compromise, and threatened the But Robert, the Norman, duke of Calabria 
king with a deposition and other evils; so and Apulia, delivered the pontiff from his 
that Henry soon after violated the agree- siege ; and as it was not safe for him to 
ment, and, contrary to the command of remain at Rome, carried him with him to 
Gregory, resumed the regal character which Salerno. And here it was in the year fol- 
he had laid aside. The princes of Swabia lowing that this high-minded man, whose 
and Saxony hearing of this met in conven- spirit was so invincible, but who was the 
tion at Pforzheim, in the month of March most ambitious and audacious of all the 
a.d. 1077, and by a unanimous vote pontiffs that ever lived, terminated his days 
elected Rudolph, the duke of Swabia, ; ; — 

i • i * ginal writers, and have followed those most to be re- 

lied on — Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Mascovius, Noris, 

■■■ ■ — and others, whose accounts differ indeed In some minor 

1 The ancient and modern writers of Italian and things, but agree as to the main points. 

Gorman history have given ample relations of these * The golden crown which Gregory sent to Xludolph 
wtf subsequent events, though not all of them with had this memorable inscription : “ Petra dedit Petro, 
equal fidelity and accuracy. X have consulted the ori- I'vtrus diadeiwi liadnlpho — Mur, 
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in the year 1085. The Romish church 
honours him among her saints and inter- 
cessor^ with God, though he was never 
enrolled in that order by a regular canoni- 
zation. Paul V. near the commencement 
of the seventeenth century appointed the 
25th day of May to be his festival. 1 But 
the sovereigns of Europe, especially the 
emperor of Germany and the king of France, 
have prevented its being publicly and 
everywhere observed. And even in our 
times [a.d. 17‘29] there was a contest with 
Benedict XIII. respecting the worship of 
him. 2 

19. The death of Gregory was followed 
by very trying times ; for Clement III. or 
Guibert, the emperor’s pontiff, 8 ruled both 
at Rome and over a large part of Italy ; 
and in Germany Henry himself continued 
the war with the princes. The pontifical 
party, supported by the forces of the Nor- 
mans, elected at Rome in the year 108G 
Desiderius, an abbot of Monfce-Cassino, 
successor to Gregory; and assuming the 

1 Sec the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp . ad diem 25 Mali ; 
and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor • Ord. Honed. scecul. vi. 
par. ii. 

* See the French work entitled, U A nocat du friable ; 
on Me moires Historiqnes et Critiques xur la Vieetsurla 
Legende du Pape Grkgoire VII. published in Holland, 
1743, 3 vols. Svo. [See also Hartung's Unpartheyische 
Kirchen- Historic, vol. il. p. 1057 ; and Me mo ires pour 
servir d l’ Hist. Redos, du 1 8 me Siecle , 2d edit. Paris, 
1815, tome 2, p. 51 , kc.—Mnr. [This contest arose out 
of the circumstance that in 1728 Benedict XIII. ap- 
pointed certain lessons to he read in public worship on 
the festival of Gregory VII.; one of which highly 
commended Gregory for having deprived the Emperor 
Henry IV. of his crown and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. This ostentatious renewal of 
the papal approbation of such unwarrantable deeds was 
warmly and justly resented by several of the Homan 
Catholic sovereigns of Europe, and by the king of 
France in particular ; and the Parliament of Paris in 
1 729 ordered theso lessons to be expunged from the 
Breviaries used in the churches of that kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, the Breviaries subsequently printed in France 
not only wanted these lessons, but some of them con- 
tained no reference at all to this festival of Gregory. 
The same course was adopted by the Emperor of Ger- 
many and other Romanist authorities in Europe. It 
Is a most significant fact, however, that this obnoxious 
festival with its collects and its pernicious lessons, 
though up to the present time strictly prohibited in 
Austria, is now introduced into the French Breviaries, 
and also into those of Belgium. The reflections of a 
distinguished English divine on this ominous fact are 
very just. 8poaking of the restoration not only of 
these offices lauding Gregory for deposing the empe- 
ror, but of the similar restoration of the festival and 
offices in commemoration of Pius V. who in like man- 
ner dethroned Queen Elizabeth and incited her sub- 
jects to rebellion:— “ Such are the doctrines which 
the Church of Romo now preaches on her religious 
festivals In the churches of France! With her the 
acts of Pius and of Gregory are as fresh as if they were 
done yesterday ; and is it too much to say that by 
eulogizing them in her liturgy, she shows her desire 
that they may be repeated Wordsworth’s Letters 
to M» Gondon, Lond. 1847, p. 279. — <*2. 

a A life of this pontiff, Clement III., was lately pro- 
mised to the world by Horniu9, in the Miscall. Lips . 
tom. viii. p- 609. Clement died a.d. 1100, a9 is ex- 
pressly stated in the Chronicon Iiimenentanum pub- 
lished by Muratorl, Antiq. Italics, tom. i. p. 262, &c. 
gee Rubens, Hist. Raoennat. lib. v. p. 307, &c. 


name of Victor III. he was consecrated in 
the church of St. Peter a.d. 1087, the 
Normans having rescued a part of the city 
of Rome from Clement. But Victor, who 
was a very different man from Gregory, 
being mild and timorous, soon retired to 
Benevento, because Rome was in. the hands 
of Clement, and not long after died at 
Cassino. Before his death however, in a 
council held at Cassino, he renewed the de- 
crees enacted by Gregory for the abolition 
of investitures. 

20. Victor was succeeded by Otto, bishop 
of Ostia, and likewise a monk of Cluny, 
who was elected at Terracina in the year 
1088 and took the name of Urban II. lie 
was. inferior to Gregory in courage and 
fortitude, but equalled him in arrogance 
and exceeded him in imprudence.* At 
first fortune seemed to smile upon him ; 
but in the year 1090 the emperor returning 
into Italy and boldly and successfully at- 
tacking tho younger Guelph, duke of Ba- 
varia, and Matilda, the two heads of the 
pontifical party, things assumed a new 
aspect. Yet the hope of subduing the 
emperor revived again in 1091, when Con- 
rad, his son, suffered himself to be seduced 
by the pontiff and the other enemies of his 
father, to rebel against bis parent and 
usurp the kingdom of Italy. The condi- 
j tion of Italy still continued in the utmost 
confusion; nor was Urban able to bring 
the city of Rome under his subjection. 
Therefore fifter holding a council at Pla- 
centia in the year 1095, in which he re- 
iterated the decrees and tho anathemas of 
Gregory, he took a journey into France 
and there held the celebrated council of 
Clermont, in which the holy war against 
the Mohammedans who now possessed Pa- 
lestine was resolved on. And what de- 
serves particular notice, in the same council 
Urban most imprudently rendered the con- 
test about investitures, which had long 
been so obstinate and calamitous, still more 
unmanageable and violent. For Gregory 
had not forbidden bishops and priests to 
swear fealty to their sovereigns ; but Urban ; 
very rashly prohibited them from taking 
the oath of allegiance. 8 On his return to 

4 The Life of Urban II. was written by Ruinart, and . 
is extant in Mablllon’s Opera Posthuma, tom. Hi. p. 1, 
&c. It is composed with learning and industry, btit 
with what fidelity and candour 1 need not say. Those 
acquainted with facts know that the monks are not at 
liberty to describe to us the Roman pontiffs such as 
they really were. See also, concerning Urban, the 
Hist. Litter . de la France , tome vili. p. 514. 

6 To the fifteenth canon of this council the follow- 
ing addition is subjoined [constituting the seventeenth 
canon ; according to Harduln, Concilia , tom. vi. par. 
ii. p. 1719]: “ Ne episcopus vel sacerdos Regl vel 
alicui laico in manibus ligiam fldeUtatem faciant;” i.e. 
may take the oath which vassals or subjects are accus- 
O c J 
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Italy the pontiff succeeded in reducing the 
Roman castle of St. Angelo under his 
power; but he died a little after in the 
year 1099, and the year following Clement 
ill. also died. Thus the Benedictine monk, 
Raynier, who was created pontiff after the 
death of Urban and who assumed the name 
of Pascal II. reigned without a competitor 
when the century closed. 

21. Among the oriental monks nothing 
occurred worth noticing ; but among the 
western monks there were several events 
which deserve to be mentioned. Of these 
events the mo3t important perhaps was the 
doser union between them and tne Roman 
pontiffs. For a long time many of the 
monks, in order to escape the oppressions 
and snares of the bishops, kings, and 
princes who coveted their possessions, had 
placed themselves under the protection of 
the Roman pontiffs, who readily received 
them on condition of their paying an annual 
tribute. But in this century the pontiffs 
in general, and especially Gregory VII. 
who wished to bring all things under sub- 
jection to St. Teter and to diminish the 
rights and prerogatives of the bishops, ad- 
vised and counselled the monks to with- 
draw their persons and property from the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, and to place 
both under the inspection and dominion of 
St. Peter. 1 Hence from the time of Gre- 
gory VII. the exemptions of monasteries 
from the power of the Ordinary were im- 
mensely multiplied throughout Europe, to 
the great injury and inconvenience of kings 
and princes, and to the vexation of the 
bishops.* 

22. The irreligious lives, the ignorance, 
frauds, dissoluteness, quarrels, ana flagrant 
crimes of the greater part of the tnonks, 
are noticed by nearly all the historians of 
that age; not to mention other proofs of 
their impiety which have reached us in 
great numbers. 8 But still this class of 
people were everywhere in high repute, 
were promoted to the highest offices in the 
church, and increased continually in wealth 
and opulence. The causes of this are to 
be traced to the extreme ignorance of every- 
thing pertaining to religion, which gave 
rise to the grossest superstition, and to the 
licentiousness and the very dissolute lives 
of the people at large in this century. 4 
While the great mass of the people, and 
even the clergy, secular as well as regular, 
addicted themselves to every species of 
vice, those appeared like saints and the 
friends of God who preserved some show of 
piety and religion. Besides, the nobles, 
knights, and men of military rank who had 
spent their lives in acts of robbery, in de- 
bauchery, in revelry, and other gross vices, 
when they became advanced in life and felt 
the stings of a guilty conscience, hoped they 
could appease their Almighty Judge if they 
should either purchase the prayers of the 
monks by rich gifts, and should bestow on 
God and the saints a portion of their ill- 
gotten wealth, or should themselves become 
monks and make their new brethren their 
heirs. 

23. Of all the monks none were m higher 
reputation for piety and virtue than those 
of Cluny in France. Tlieir rules of life 
therefore were propagated throughout all 
Europe, and whoever would establish new 
monasteries or resuscitate and reform old 
ones, adopted the discipline of Cluny. 

touted to take. They are in an error who tell us that 
Gregory VII. forbade bishops taking theoath of fidelity. 
Unreasonable as he sometimes was, ho was more rea- 
sonable than that. Tills is proved by Nor is, Istoria 
delle Investiture, oap. x. p. 279, &c. 

t See &8 a specimen the Epistle of Gregory V1T. in 
which he subjoots the monks of Redon to the Romish 
see, with expressions new and unheard of till his age, 
in Martens, Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 204, Sec. 
To this maybe added others by Urban II. and the 
subsequent pontiffs, which are extant in the same 
work, and here and there in other collections. 

* Perhaps no exemption of a Germanic monastery 
can be produced whioh is older than the time of Gro- 
gory. Mosheim probably means to say, “ No exemp- 
tion by mere papal authority '* ocourred in Germany 
before Gregory VII. for there were various monas-, 
teries there whioh were exempt at an earlier period. 
That of Fulda was one exempt from its foundation 
a.d. 744; as appears from Boniface, Epistola 131. 
The founders of monasteries often wished to have them 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction as well as from 
civil exactions, and therefore procured from the bishop 
and from the prlnoe such exemption ; which was con- 
firmed at first by some council and afterwards by the 
Roman pontiff. As the pontiffs advanced in power 
and encroached on the prerogatives of bishops, councils, 
and kings, their confirmation of an exemption became 
piore common and more necessary, till at last they 
assumed the exclusive right of granting exemptions at 
their pleasure. See De Marco, Concordia Sacerdotii et 
knpeiii, lib. til. cap. xxl.—Mur. 

3 See what Launoi, Assert io in Prim leg. S. Medardi , 
cap. 20, sec. 6, Opp. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 499, &c. and 
Simon, Bibliotheque Critique, tome iii. cap. 32, p. 331, 

&c. have collected and remarked on this subject. [Ivo 
Carnotensis, Ep. 70 (cited by Pagi, Crit. Baron . ad 
ann. 1100, No. Lx.) says to Walter, bishop of Meaux : 

“ I state to your goodness the shameftil report which I 
have received from the lips of the monks of To'urs, and 
the letters of lady Adeleld, tho venerable countess, re- 
specting the monastery of St, Fara, that it is no longer 
the residence of holy virgins but may be pronounced 
the brothel of demoniac females who prostitute their 
bodies to every sort of men.” This is only a specimen 
of what is to be met with in the writers of these times. 

— Mur. 

* On the astonishing wickedness of this age see Blon- 
dell, De Formula , regriante Christo , p. 14, Sic. Bou- 
lainvilliers, De POrigine et let Droits de la Noblesse, in 
Malet's AJbnoire t de Litter . et del' Hist, tome ix. par. 
i. p. 63, &c. and many others. This licentiousness 
and impunity of all sorts of wickedness gave rise to, 
the orders of knights errant or chivalry ; whose bust- 
ness it was to protect the weak, the poor, and espe- 
cially females, against the insults and violence of the 
strong. This was a laudable institution in those 
wretched times when the energy of law was. wholly 
prostrate, and when those filling the office of judges were 
Incompetent to perform the duties of their stations. 



The French monks of Ciuny, from whom 
the sect originated, gradually acquired such 
immense wealth in consequence of the do- 
nations of the pious of all classes, and at 
the same time such extensive power and 
influence, that towards the close of the cen- 
tury they were able to form a peculiar 
community of their own, which still exists 
under the name of the Cluniacensian order 
or congregation. 1 * For all the monasteries 
which they reformed and brought under 
their rules, they also endeavoured to bring 
under their dominion; and in this they 
were so successful, especially under Hugo, 
the sixth abbot of Ciuny, a man in high 
favour with pontiffs, kings, and nobles, that 
at the close of the century no less than 
thirty-five of the larger monasteries in 
France, besides many of the smaller ones, 
looked up to him as their general. Besides 
these there were numerous others which, 
though they declined becoming members of 
this community and continued to elect their 
own governors, yet chose the abbot of 
Ciuny or the arcV abbot as be was called, 
for their patron and supervisor.® But this 
prosperity, this abundance of riches, ho- 
nours, and power, gradually produced not 
only arrogance, but all those vices which 
disgraced the monks of those ages; and in 
a little time there was nothing to distin- 
guish the Cluniaoensians from the other 
monks except some rites and forms. 

24. The example of the Cluniacensians 
led other pious and well-disposed men to 
establish similar monastic associations ; and 
the consequence was that the Benedictine 
family, which hitherto had composed but 
one body, was now split into several sects, 
all subject, indeed to one rule, but differing 
in customs, forms, and mode of living, and 
moreover indulging animosity towards each 
other. In the year 1023 Romuald, an 
Italian, retired to Camaldoli or Campo- 
Malduli, a desert spot on the lofty heignts 
of the Apennine, 3 and there laid the foun- 
dation of the congregation of the Camaldu- 
lensians, which still flourishes, especially in 
Italy. Those who belong to it are divided 
into coenobites and eremites. Both are 
required to live according to rigorous and 
severe laws, but the coenobites have relaxed 


i On the very rapid advances of the order of Ciuny 

in both wealth and reputation, B&luze has collected 

numerous facts in his Miscellanea. tom. v. p. 343, &c.; 
and tom. vi. p. 436 ; and MabiUon has treated expressly 
on the subject in several parts of his Annalet Benedict. 
tom. v. „ , 

* Mabillon, Prsefet. ad sa'cul. v. Acta Sanet. Ora. 

Bened. p. xxvi. Arc.; Jlut. Gener . de Bourgogne. I y the 

Benedictine Monks, tome 1. p. 158, Arc. Paris, 1739, fol. 

Hist. Litter, de la France , tome ix. p. 470. 

s See a description and a drawing of the spot in Ma- 
bUlon, Annalet Benedict, tom. iv. p. 261, &c. — Mur. 


nut a little the ancient rigour of the order. 4 * * * | 
Shortly after John Gualbert, a Florentine, 
founded at Vallombrosa, which is also on 
the Apennine, the congregation of Bene- 
dictine monks of Vallombrosa, which in a 
little time extended into many parts o( 
Italy. 8 To these two Italian congregations 
may perhaps be subjoined that of Ilirschau 
[in the diocese of Spire] in Germany, esta- 
blished b\ the abbot William, who reformed 
many monasteries in Germany and estab- 
lished several new ones. 8 But the Ilir- 
saugians, if we examine them closely, ap- 
pear not to be a new fraternity, but a 
branch of the Cluniacensian congregation, 
whose rules and customs they followed. 

25. Near the end of the century, a.d. 
1098, Robert, abbot of Molesme in Bur- 
gundy, a province of France, being utterly 
unable to bring his monks to live up to the 
rule prescribed by St. Benedict, rotired 
with twenty associates to Citeaux (Cisfcer- 
ciurn), then a horrid place covered with 
woods and briers, but now a beautiful spot 
[in the diocese of Chalons and county of 
Beaume], and there commenced the order 
or rather congregation of the Cistercians. 
In the following century this fraternity, 
with the same success as that of Ciuny, 

1 spread itself over the greatest part of 
j Europe, became exceedingly opulent, and 
acquired the form and rights not only' of a 
new monastic sect, but of a new common- 
wealth of monks. The primary law of this 
fraternity was the rule of St. Benedict, 
which the founder required the members to 
fulfil perfectly, without adopting any con- 
venient interpretations of its precepts ; yet 
he added some further regulations to serve 
as a rampart fortifying the rule against any 
violations; regulations which were severe 
and obnoxious to human nature, but ex- 
ceedingly holy according to the views of 
that age. Yet the possession of wealth 
which had corrupted the Cluniacensians at 

* Some of the writers concerning the order of Camal- 
dulensians are named by Fabricius, BiMioth . Lot. Me - 
dii JEoi, torn. i. p. 895. To which add the life of 
Romuald in the Acta Sanctor. Kobr. tom. ii. p. 101*- 
&c.; and in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
scecul. vi. par. i. p. 427 ; Hclyot, Hitt, des Qrdret , tome 
i. p. 236 ; Mabillon, Annalet Ord. Bened. tom. v. in 
many places, especially p. 2GI, &c.; Zlegelbaucr’s Cm- 
ti folium Camaldulense, x tax Notitia Scriptor . Camuldu- 
lenxium, Venice, 1750, foi. [and Costadoni, Annalet 
Camuldutens. tom. 1. ii. Venice, 1755, fol. — Schl. 

5 See the life of Gualbertus in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened . sacul. vi. par. ii. p. 273 ; Hclyot, 
Hist, des Ordret , tome v. p. 298. Many documents re- 
lating to this order and to its history were published , 
not long eince by I.ami in his Dnicice Eruditorum , 1 
printed at Florence, tom. ii. p. 238 (where the ancient : 
rules of the order are given), and p. 272, 279, tom. Ui. 
p. 177, 212, and elsewhere. 

• See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bened. scecul 
vi. par. ii. p. 716, &c.; Helyot, Hitt, det Ordret. tome 
v. p. 333. 
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once, also gradually extinguished among 
the Cistercians their first zeal for obeying 
their rule; so that in process of time their 
faults were as numerous as those of the 
other Benedictines. 1 

26. Besides these societies formed within 
the Benedictine order, there were added 
some new families of monks or orders in 
the proper sense of the term, i.e. societies 
having peculiar rules and institutions. 8 For 
to some persons who were constitutionally 
gloomy and inclined to excessive austerity, 
the rule of Benedict appeared too lax ; and 
others thought it imperfect and not well 
accommodated to the exercise of all the 
duties of piety towards God. In the first 
place Stephen of Thiers, a nobleman of 
Auvergne and son of a viscount (whom 
some call Stephen de Muret from the place 
where he erected the first convent of his 
order), obtained from Gregory VII. in the 
year 1073, permission to institute a new 
species of monastic discipline. He at first 
designed to subject his followers to the rule 
of St. Benedict, but he afterwards changed 
his purpose and drew up a rule of his own. 
It contains many very severe injunctions ; 
poverty and obedience it inculcates as first 
principles; it forbids the possession of 
lands beyond the boundaries of the monas- 
tery; denies wholly the use of flesh even to 
the sick; docs not allow of keeping cattle, 
that a hankering after animal food might 
be more easily prevented; most sacredly 
enjoins silence, and makes solitude of so 
much importance, that the doors of the 
monastery were to be opened to none but 
persons of high authority; prohibits all 
converse with females; and finally com- 
mits the care and management of all the 
temporal affairs and concerns of the monas- 
tery exclusively to the converted [or lay] 
brethren, while the clerical brethren were 
to devote themselves exclusively to the 
contemplation of divine things. The re- 
putation of this new order was very high 
in this century and the next, so long as 
these regulations and others no less severe 
were observed ; but its credit sank entirely 
when violent animosity broke out between 
the clerical and thc-con verted brethren, the 


1 The principal historian of the Cistercian order is 
Manriquez, whose Annulet Cistercienxes , a ponderous 
and minute work, was published at Lyons, 1642, in four 
V'ols. fol. The second is Le Nain, whose Essai de 
l' Hist, de V Qrdre de Citeaus was published at Paris, 
1696, in nine vols. 8vo. The other writers are enume- 
rated by Fabricius, Biblioih. hat. Medii JEvi, tom. i. 
p. 1066. But to them should be added Mabillon, who 
learnedly and diligently investigates the origin and 
progress of the Cistercians in the 6th and 6th vola. of 
ms Annul. Bened. and also Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, 
tome v. p. 341, &c. 

* See note 2, p. 337, of this vol.— Mur. 


| latter exalting themselves above the for- 
mer; and when the rigour of their rule was 
in many respects mitigated and softened 
down, partly by the presidents of the order 
themselves, and partly by the Roman pon- 
tiffs. This monastic sect was called the 
order of Grammontians^ because Muret 
where they were first established was near 
tt> Grammont in the territory of Li- 
moges. 8 

27. Afterwards in the yeat 1084 or 1086 
followed the order of Carthusians, so 
called frona Chartreuse a wild and dismal 
spot, surrounded with high mountains and 
craggy rocks, near Grenoble in [the south- 
easterly part of] France. The founder 
of this noted sect, which exceeded perhaps 
all others in severity of discipline, was 
Bruno, a German of Cologne and canon of 
Rheims in France. Unable to endure or 
to correct the perverse conduct of his 
archbishop Manasses, he bade adieu to the 
world, and with six companions took up 
a wretched residence in the dismal spot I 
have mentioned, with the permission of 
Hugo, bishop of Grenoble. 4 lie at first 
adopted the rule of St. Benedict, though 
enlarged with a considerable number of 
very austere and rigid precepts ; and his 
successors, first Guigo and afterwards 
others, imposed upon the order other laws 


8 The origin of this order is described by Guidonis 
[de la Gayonne], whose tract was published in Labb6’s 
liiblio. Manuscrip. tom. i*. p. 275. For its history and 
affairs, see Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. v. p. 65, 
&c. 99, &c. and tom. vi. p. 116, and Prof, ad Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened . soecul. vi. par. ii. p. 34 ; Ilelyot, 
Hist, des Ordres, tome vii. p. 409 ; Gallia Christiana , 
by the Benedictine monks, tom. ii. p. G45 ; Baluze, 
I'itee Pontif. Avenionens. tom. i. p. 158, and hLs M is- 
cellanea , tom. vii. p. 486. Of the founder of the order, 
Stephen, there is a particular account in the Acta 
Sanctor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 199, &c. 

4 Some of the writers concerning Bruno and the 
order he established are mentioned by Fabricius, Bib- 
lio. Lat. Medii JEm , tom. i. p. 784, but there are many 
more extant. See Masson, Annales Cartusiani , Corre- 
ria, 1687, fol. ; Orland, Chronicon Cartusianum , and 
others; from whom Helyot (in his Hist, des Ordres , 
tome vii. p. 366) has compiled a neat but imperfect 
history of the Carthusian order. Many documents 
relating to the character and laws of the order are 
exhibited by Mabillon, in his Annales Benedict, tom. 
vi. p. 638, 683, &o. Of Bruno himself the Benedictine 
monks have given a distinct account, Hist. Litter . de 
la France, tome ix. p. 233, &c. The collectors of the 
Acta Sanctorum will doubtless give a more full 
account when they come down to the 6th day of Octo- 
ber, which is sacred to his memory. It was the cur- 
rent report formerly that Bruno took his resolution of 
retiring into a desert upon occasion of the death of a 
priest at Paris, vho after his death miraculously re- 
turned to life for a short period, in order to attest his 
own damnation. But since Launoi attacked that story 
in his tract, De Cau>a Secessus Brunonis in Deserlum, 
it has commonly been accounted a fable by the more 
discerning even in the Romish church itself. And the 
Carthusians, who might feel an interest to keep up the 
story, seem at this day to abandon it, or at least they 
defend it timidly. The arguments on both sides are 
clearly and fairly stated by Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris* 
tom. i. p. 467, &c 
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which were still more severe and rigorous. 1 
Nor is there any sect of monks which has 
departed less from the severity of its ori- 
ginal discipline. This new sect of solita- 
ries spread itself more slowly than the 
others over Europe, and was later in ad- 
mitting females to join it ; indeed it could 
never prevail much among that sex, owing 
undoubtedly to the rigours and gloominess 
of its discipline. 2 

28. At the close of the century, a.i>. 
1095, the order of St. Anthony, which 
was devoted to the receiving and curing 
diseased persons, and especially those 
affected with what was called the holy 
disease or St. Anthony’s fire, took its rise 
from small beginnings in France. Those 
who were seized with this terrible disease 
in this century hastened away to a cell 
(built by the Benedictine monks of Mont- 
major near Vienne), in which the body of 
St. Anthony was said to repose, that 
through the prayers of this holy man they 
might he restored. Gaston, a rich noble- 
man of the diocese of Vienne, and his son 
Guerin having both recovered from the 
disease in this cell, consecrated themselves 
and all their property to St. Anthony, who 
as they believed had healed them, and 
devoted themselves to works of kindness 
towards the sick and the indigent. Eight 
men first joined them and afterwards many 
more. This company were indeed all con- 
secrated to God, but they were bound by 
no vows and were subject to the Bene- 
dictine monks of Montmajor. But after 
they had become rich through the bounty 
of pious individuals and were spread over 
various countries, they at first withdrew 
themselves from the control of the [Bene- 
dictine] monks; and at length under Boni- 
face VIII. in the year 1*297j they obtained 
the rank and the rights of an order, or 
sect of brethren observing the rule of St. 
Augustine. 3 

* See Mabillon’s Frasf. ad ssecul. yf! par. il. of his 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. p. xxxvii. 

* Most of those who treat of this sect make no men- 
tion of Carthusian nuns, and hence many represent 
the order as embracing no females. But they have 
cloisters of females, though but few; for most of 
their nunneries are extinct, and in the year 13GB an 
express regulation was made prohibiting the erection 
of any more convents for females in the Carthusian 
community. At the present day therefore [a.d. 1756], 
there are only five convents of Carthusian nuns, four 
in France and one at Bruges in the Netherlands. See 
the learned author of the Variety Historiques , Physi- 
ques, el Litteraires, tome 1. p. 80, &c. Paris, 1762, 8vo. 
The delicate female constitution could not sustain the 
austere and stern mode of living required by the laws 
of the order; and hence in the few nunneries which 
remain it was necessary to yield somewhat to nature, 
and in particular to relax or abrogate the severe laws 
respecting silence, solitude, and eating alone. 

3 See the Acta Sanctor. Januaril, tom. ii. p. 160. 
Hclyot, Hist, det Ord res, tome ii. p. 108, &o. ; Pennot* 


29. The canons, who since the eighth 
century formed an intermediate class be- 
tween the monks and what are called the 
secular clergy, had become infected with the 
same dissoluteness of morals which pervaded 
the whole sacred order ; indeed there was 
even greater profligacy among them in 
some countries of Europe. Therefore good 
men who had some sense of religion, and 
also several of the pontiffs, as Nicolaus II. 
in the council at Romo a.d. 1059, 4 and 
afterwards others, made commendable ef- 
forts for reforming the associations of the 
canons. Nor were these efforts without 
effect, for a better system of discipline 
was introduced into nearly all those asso- 
ciations. Yet all of them would not 
admit reform to the same extent. For 
some bodies of canons returned indeed into 
commons, that is, resided in the same 
house and ate at a common table, which 
was especially required by the pontiffs, 
and was extremely necessary in order to 
prevent marriages among this class of 
priests ; while they still retained the per- 
quisites and revenues of their priestly 
ofiices, and used them at their pleasure. 
But other associations, chiefly through the 
influence of Ivo, afterwards bishop of 
Chartres, renounced all private property 
and all their possessions, and these lived 
very much after the manner of monks. 
Hence arose the distinction between secu- 
lar canons and regular; the former obey- 
ing the rule of Nicolaus II. and the latter 
following that of Ivo. And as St. Augus- 
tine introduced among his clergy nearly 
the same regulations as those of Ivo, 
though he did not commit any rules to 
writing, hence the regular canons were 
called by many, regular canons of St. Au- 
gustine or canons under the rule of St. 
Augustine. 

tus. Hist. Cananicorum Regular, lib. ii. cap. 70 ; Kapp, 
Dm. de Fratribus S. Antoni i, Lips. 1737, 4to. The 
present state of the first house or hospital of this order 
in which its abbot resides, is described by Martene and 
Durand, Voyage Litter, de Deux Benediclins, tome i. 
p. 260, &c. 

* The decree of Nicolaus II. in the council of Romo, 
a.d, 1059 (by which the old rulo for canons adopted 
in the council of Aix-la-ChapeJle was repealed and 
another substituted), was first published by Mabillon 
among the documents subjoined to tom. iv. of his 
Annalet Benedict, p. 748, &c. and it is also inserted 
in the Annalet themselves, lib. lxi. sec. xxxv. p. 686, 
&c. 

s See Mabillon, Annates Bened. tom. iv. p. 686, and 
his Opp. Posthuma, tom. ii. p. 102 — 116 ; Uelyot, Hist, 
des Ordres, tome ii. p. 11, &c. Thomassin, Disciplines 
Ecclesice circa Beneficia , tom. 1. par, i. lib. 111. cap. xi. 
p. 657, &c. Muratori, Antiq. Jtal. Medii JEoi, tom. 
v. p. 367, &c. ; Many documents occur likewise in 
various parts of the Gallia Christiana by the Bene- 
dictine monks, relating to this reformation of the 
canons and the distinction among them. This recent 
origin of their order is very disagreeable to the regular 
canons ; for they wish on many accounts to be 
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30. Among the Greek writers the follow- 
ing are the best. 1 Theophanes Cerameus, 
whose homilies still extant are not altogether 
contemptible. 8 Nilus Doxopatrius. 8 Ni- 
cetas Pectoratus, the most strenuous de- 
fender of the opinions of the Greeks against 
the Latins. 4 Michael Psellus* a learned 
man and well known by his writings of 
various kinds. 5 Michael Cerularius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who revived the 
contest between the Greeks and the Romans, 
when it was nearly put to rest. 6 Simeon 

esteemed a very ancient order; and hence, as is well 
known, they refer the origin of their order to the times 
of Christ, or at least to those of Augustine. But the 
arguments and testimonies they allege to prove their 
high antiquity scarcely deserve a laboured confutation. 
The name canons was doubtless used anterior to this 
century, but its import was anciently very extensive. 
See Claude do Vert, Explication dot Cert monies de la 
Messe , tome i. p. 68. Hence nothing can be inferred 
from tlio name. But of regular and secular canons 
there is no mention in any work extant older than this 
century; and it is certain that those canons who had 
nothing in common but their dwelling and table were 
called secular canons ; while those who had all things 
in common, without any exception whatever, were 
called regular canons. [To Moshcim’s account of the 
canons it may not be improper to add a few words 
concerning their introduction into England, and their 
progress and establishment among us. The order of 
regular canons of St. Augustine was brought into 
England by Adolwald, confessor to Henry I. who first 
erected a priory of his order at Most el in Yorkshire, 
and had influence enough to have the church of Car- 
lisle converted into an episcopal see, and given to regu- 
lar canons, invested with tho privilege of choosing 
their bishop. This order was singularly favoured and 
protected by Henry I. who gave them in the year 1 107 
the priory of Dunstable, and by queen Maud, who 
erected for them the priory of the Holy Trinity in Lon- 
don, the prior of which was always one of the twenty- 
four aldermen. They increased so prodigiously that 
besides tho noble priory of Merton, which was founded 
for them in 1 1 17 by Gilbert, an earl of Norman blood, 
they had under the reign of Edward I. fifty-three 
priories, as appears by the catalogue presented to that 
prince, when he obliged all the monasteries to receive 
his protection and to acknowledge his jurisdiction. — 
Mad. 

1 Concerning all of whom the Biblioth. Grteca of 
Fabricius may be consulted. 

* Theophanes, surnamed Cerameus (the potter), was 
abp. of Tauromenium in 8icily and probably flourished 
about a.d. 1040, though some place him in the ninth 
century. His sixty-two Homilies on the lessons from 
tho Gospels for all Sundays and festivals are written in 
a natural and didactic style. They ore exegetieal. 
Fr. Seorsus published them, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1644, 
fol. — Mur. 

8 Nilus Doxopatrius, an abbot or archimandrite in 
the Greek church. He resided at Panormus in Sicily, 
a . d . 1 043. He wrote an account of the five patriarchates, 
namely, of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria, containing their statistics ; large ex- 
tracts from which were published by Leo Allat. De 
Concordia Eccles. Orient, et Occident, and tho entire 
work, Gr. and Lat. by Le Moine, Varut Saa a, tom. i. 
p. 211, Paris, 1611. — Mur. 

4 He was a monk and presbyter in the monastery of 
Studium near Constantinople, and flourished a.d. 1060. 
Ho wrote against the Latins and also against the Ar- 
menians. His book De Azyrnis, de Sabbatorum Je- 
juni o, et Nuptiis Sacerdotum. was published in Lat. 
by Canislus, tom. vi. Some others of his polemie tracts 
have been partially published. — Mur. 

„ 6 For a notloe of Michael Psellus, see note 7, p. 351, 
above. — Mur. 

• This Michael was patriarch a.d. 1043—1058. Wo 
have nothing of his but some synodic decrees and a 
few letters, all in controversy with the Latins. — Mur. 


I junior, some of whose Meditations on the 
| duties of a Christian life are extant. 7 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, who became 
known especially by his interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. 8 

31. The Latins esteem the following as 
their best writers. Fulbert of Chartres, a 
man who encouraged literature and the 
education of youth, and who has rendered 
himself famous by his Epistles and by his im- 
moderate zeal for the Y lrgin Mary. 9 Hum- 
bert, a cardinal who wrote against the 

7 fiirneon junior was abbot of St. Mamas at Con- 
stantinople about a.d. 1050. His works in a Latin 
translation were published by Pontanus at lugolstadt, 
1603, 4to, comprising thirty-three orations on Faith 
and Christian morals, a book on divine love, and 228 
Capita rnoralia. practica, et theologian. — Mur . 

8 Theophylact was a native of Constantinople and 
abp. of Acrfs, in Bulgaria, a.d. 1077. He wrote com- 
mentaries (compiled from Chrysostom) on nearly all 
the New Test, and on the minor prophets, also seventy- 
five epistles and several tracts; ail of which were well 
published, Gr. and Lat. Venice, 1754, fol. Tho older 
editions are less perfect. 

Besides the writers mentioned by Moslicim, the 
Greeks of this century had the following 

Alexius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 1025 — 
1043. Some of his decrees are extant. 

Peter, patriarch of Antioch in the middle of this cen- 
tury, has left us three epistles and a profession of his 
faith. 

Leo, abp. of Acris in Bulgaria, a.d. 1053. He en- 
gaged in the contest against the Latins. Ono of his 
epistles and extracts from others are extant 

John, metropolitan of Euchaitain Paphlagonia, a.d. 
1054, has left a poem on the history of the principal 
festivals, published Eton, 1610, 4to, and a few lives of 
monkish saints. 

John Xiphilin, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1066—1078. Ho was of honourable birth, but aban- 
doned public life, became a monk, and at last a patri- 
arch. He has left us a homily on the cross, and some 
decrees. His nephew, also called John Xiphilin, and 
his contemporary, was the epitomizer of Dion Cassius. 

Samuel, a converted Jew of Morocco in Africa, 
wrote, a.d. 1070, a letter or tract in Arabic, proving 
that the Messiah was already come. A Latin trans- 
lation of it is in the Bihlioth. Patnim. tom. xviii. p. 51.0. 

Samonas, abp. of Gaza, a.d. 1072, wrote a tract or 
dispute with Achmed, a Saracen, proving tho doctrine 
of transubstantiation ; published, Gr. and Lat. in 
F. le Due, Auctarium, tom. ii. p. 277. 

Michael Attaliata, a Greek jurist, proconsul, and 
judge, a.d. 1072. He wrote a synopsis or practical 
treatise on the imperial laws in ninety-five titles, ad- 
dressed to Michael Ducas; published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Leunclavius, De Jure Gr. llom. tom. ii. p. 1. 

Nicetas Serron, deacon of the church at Constanti- 
nople and therf abp. of lleraclea. He flourished a.d. 
1077, and wrote commentaries on Gregory Nazianzen. 
To him as well as to Olympiodorus has been ascribed 
the Catena on Job, published, Gr. and Lat. by Junius, 
Lond. 1637, fol. 

Nicolaus Grammaticus, patriarch of Constantinople 
a.d. 1084 — 11 11. He has left us a long letter to Alexis 
Comnenus against depriving metropolitans of their 
sees ; also several decrees.— Mur. 

8 For an account of this famous man see the Mist. 
Littir . de la France , tome vii. p. 261. [St. Fulbert 
came from Rome to Chartres about a.d. 1000, and 
there taught school with great reputation. In the year 
1007 he. was made bishop of Chartres, and filled that 
office till his death in the year 1028. His writings con- 
sist of 134 letters, generally well written and of some 
use to the history of those times ; besides several indif- 
ferent sermons, some worse poetry, and two lives of 
monkish saints. They were edited with bad faith, 
Paris, 1608, 8vo, and thence admitted into the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. xviii. p. 1. See Du Pin’s BiOlio des Aut. 
Eccte*. tome lx. p. 1, &c — Mur. 
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Greeks, with more zeal and learning than 
any of the Latins in this century . 1 Petrus 
Damianus, whose genius, candour, inte- 
grity, and writings of various kinds, entitle 
him to rank among the first men of the 
age, although lie was not free from the 
faults of the times . 2 Marianus Scotus, 
whose Chronicon and some other of his 
writings are extant . 3 Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a man of great acumen, 
well versed in the dialectics of his age, and 
peculiarly well acquainted with theological 
subjects . 4 Lanfrane, also archbishop of 

1 See Martei u\ Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 629 ; 
Hist. Litter, do la France, tomo vii. p. 5‘27, Ac. [Hum- 
bert was a monk of Toul, well skilled in Grock, whom 
pope Leo IX. took with him to Romo, a.d. 1049, and 
uhere made him a cardinal. He was employed in 
several important commissions, but especially in a papal 
embassy to Constantinople, a.d. 1054. lie died after ad. 
1064. His writings are all controversial, and chiefly 
against the Greeks. They are extant partly in Baronius, 
.4 finales, and all of them in Canisius, Lectiones Anliq. 
tom. vi. and in tho JUOlioth. Fatr. tom. xviii. — Mur. 

* See the Acta San dor. Febr. tom. ill. p. 406 j 
!>ayle, Dictionnairr, tome ii. p. 950; Gudin, Hiss, in 
his Comment, de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 086, Ac. 

[ Peter Damian was born of humble parentage at Ra- 
venna, a.d. 1007- Educated by his brother, he early 
became a monk, a teacher, a reformer of morals, an 
abbot of Ostia, and cardinal of tho Romish church. 
But weary of public life, he resigned his bishopric and 
retired to his monastery. The pontiffs employed him 
as their legate on several most difficult enterprises, in 
which he acquitted himself with great address and 
prudence, lie was sent to Milan a.d. 1050, to suppress 
simony and clerical incontinence ; and, a.d. 1062, was 
dispatched to Cluriy in France, to reform that monas- 
tery and settle its controversies; and in 1063 was 
legate to Florence for settling a contest between the 
bishop and tho citizens; and 1069 he was sent into 
Germany to dissuade king Ilenry from repudiating 
his queen Bertha; and lastly, in 1072, he was papal 
legate to Ravenna for reconciling that church to the 
papal dominions ; and died on his return, in February 
1074, aged 66. Ho was a man of great learning, devout, 
honest, frank, and well acquainted with human nature. 
He wrote with ease and perspicuity. His numerous 
writings were collected in three vols. fol. by Cajetan, 
Rome, 1606; often reprinted since, but best at Venice, 
1754, in four vols. fol. They consist of eight books of 
letters, about sixty tracts on various subjects of dis- 
cipline, morals, and casuistry, sermons for all Sundays 
and festivals of tho year, and tho lives of several 
saints, besides notices of many others. — Mur. [His 
name was Petrus de Ilonestis, and he was called Dami- 
anl after an elder brother who acted as a parent towards 
him. Fabricius, in his BUdio. Lat. Medii JEoi, tom. ii. 
p. 20, Ac. supposes Petrus de Ilonestis and Petrus 
Damianus to be two different persons. — 11. 

8 Marianus Scotus was born in Ireland a.d. 1028, 
became a monk, travelled into Germany in 1058, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in the monasteries 
of Cologne, Fulda, and Mentz. He died a.d. 1086, 
aged 58. His Chronicon extends from tho creation to 
a.d. 1083, and was continued by Dodechin to a.d. 
1200. It is published among the Scriptores Her. Ger- 
manic, by Struve and others. His other writings are 
of little value. — Mur. 

4 See the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ix. p. 398 ; 
Rapin, Hist, d' Angleterre, tome ii. p. 65, i 66, Ac. ; 
Colonia, Hist. Litter, de Lyon, tome ii. p. 210; [Ead- 
mer (Anselm's secretary) ue Vita S. Anselmi, lib. ii. 
in the Acta Sanctor. April, tom. Ii. p. 893 ; Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, par. ii. p. 179, and Milner’s Hitt, of the 
Church of Christ, cent. xi. chap. v. St. Anselm was 
bom at Aosta in Piedmont, a.d. 1033. After acquiring 
an education and travelling in France, he became a 
monk at Bee in Normandy at the age of twenty-seven. 
Here he taught with great reputation, succeeded Lan- 
franc in the abbacy, and was made archbishop of Can- 


Canterbury, well known for his exposition 
of the epistles of Paul and his other 
writings, from which he must be acknow- 
j ledged not destitute of perspicuity nor of 
learning, according to the standard of his 
age . 6 The two Brunos, tho one of Monte 
Cassino 6 and the other tho founder of the 
Carthusian order . 7 Ivo of Chartres, a 


terbury next after Lanfrane, a.d. 1093. In that office 
he spent an unquiet life, which ended a.d. 1109. Ho 
was in continual collision with the kings of England, 
respecting investiture and oncroachments upon clerical 
rights. Twice he left tho kingdom, travelled to Italy, 
and resided at Rome and at Lyons. His works have 
been published frequently ; the best edition is by Gen- 
boron, Paris, 1675, 3 tom. fol. They comprise a largo 
number of letters, many sorinons, and meditations on 
j practical and devotional subjects, and a considerable 
number of doctrinal and polemic treatises. — Mur . 

I [There is a slight anachronism here in placing Ansolm 
before his master and predecessor Lanfrane ; but I sup- 
pose Moshehn gavo him the precedence as being the 
more learned and eminent man of the two. The stu- 
dent will find an account of Anselm in Wright’s Biogr. 
Britan . Liter. Anglo-Norman Period, p. 49, Ac. with 
references to modern writers of Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, who have treated of this remarkable man, and a 
catalogue of his various works, and their editions and 
translations. To tho former might have been added 
Mdhler, Gesammelte Schriften , &c. Regensb. 1839, 
band i. p. 32, Ac. and 129, Ac.; and Billroth, De An- 
selrni Cantunr. Proxlogio i t Mnnnlogio, Lclp. 1832; and 
to the list of editions of Anselm’s works, the latest and 
best by Dr. Giles, in his series of Patres Eccles. An- 
glic. — B. 

s Hist. Litter, de la France , tome vlil. p. 260. [And 
Vita Beati Lanjranci, by Milo Crispin, chantor In the 
monastery of Bee in the age next after Lanfrane, In 
Mabillon’s Ada Sanctor. Ord. Boned, torn lx. p. 630 
—660. Lanfrane was a native of Pavia, travelled into 
Franco very cafrly in life, became a monk at Bee in 
Normandy, a.d. 1041, taught there with very groat ap- 
plause and drew pupils from afar, was made prior and 
then abbot of his monastery, and counsellor to William 
tho Conqueror, and a.d. 1070 archbishop of Canter- 
bury, In which office he died a.d. 1088. He had a 
contention with Thomas archbishop of York about 
priority, went to Romo on that and other subjects, and 
bore a conspicuous part in tiro civil transactions of 
England. Ills works, which were collected and pub- 
lished by D’Achery, Lucca, 1648, fol. comprise his 
commentary on tho epistles of St. Paul, about.slxty let- 
ters, a tract on transubutantiation, and a few other Bmall 
pieces.— Mur. [Of Lanfrane see also Wright’s Biogr. 
Britan. Liter, uli supra, p. 1, and tho various histories 
of England both civil and ecclesiastical, as he occupied 
a conspicuous place in the affairs of both ohurch and 
state. The several histories of philosophy may also be 
consulted regarding both Anselm and Lanfrane, as 
among tho earliest founders of scholasticism. Lan- 
franc’s works have boen published, for the first time in 
England, with great care, by Dr. Giles in his series of 
Patres Eccles. Anglic. Oxford, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo. — 11. 

• This Bruno was a native of Lombardy, educated in 
the monastery of Asti, bocame a canon in the cathedral 
of Sienna in Tuscany, disputed against Berengarius in 
the council at Rome, 1079, and was soon after by the 
Pope created bishop of Segni in the ecclesiastical states. 
Weary of public life ho fled to Monte Cassino, a.d. 

1 104, but the pontiff ordered him back to his bishopric. 
In 1 107 he again went to Monte Cassino, and was were 
made abbot with the consent of the Pope. But in the 
year 1 1 1 1 the pontiff required him to resign hl» abbacy 
and resume his episcopal staff, which he held till hie 
death, a.d. 1125. His writings were published at Ve- 
nice, 1651, 2 vols. fol. The first volume contains bis 
commentaries on the Pentateuch, Job, Psalms, Canti- 
cles, and the Revelation. The second contains 145 
homilies on the Gospel lessons, some letters and tracts, 
and a life of the pontiff Leo IX. — Mur. 

i For an account of St. Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusians, see p. 370 of this vol. and note 4 there.— 
After spending six years at Chartreuse, Urban II. who 
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very active restorer of ecclesiastical law 
and order . 1 Hildebert of Le Mans, as a 
theologian, philosopher, and poet, not one 
of the best nor one of the worst . 8 Lastly 
Gregory VII. the most haughty of the 
Roman pontiffs, who undertook to elucidate 
some parts of the holy Scriptures and wrote 
several other things . 3 


had been his pupil summoned him to Rome a.d. 1092, 
that he might become his counsellor. Hut tho scenos 
of public life were so disagreeable to him, that tho pon- 
tiff in 1095 gave him leave to retire. He travelled to 
the extreme part of Calabria, and there with a few of 
his monks spent the remainder of his life. He died 
a.d. 1101. To him have been ascribed most or all of 
the works written by Bruno of Segni, mentioned in the 
preceding note. But he wrote nothing except two 
letters during his residence in Calabria, and a confes- 
sion of his faith, which is extant in Mabillon's Analec- 
ta, tom. iv. p. 400. — Mur. 

1 Ivo or Yvo was a native of Beauvais in France, 
educated under Lanfranc at Bee, then abbot of St. 
Quintin, and at last bishop of Churtres, a.d. 1092— 
1115. He was a very learned man and a partisan of 
the Roman pontiffs, which involved him in some difli- 
culties. His works were published by Souchet, Baris, 
1047, fol. They comprise Denretorum Liber , Pannor- 
mia or a summary of ecclesiastical law, 287 epistles, 22 
sermons, and a short chronicle of the kings of France, 
extending from Pharamond to Philip I. — Mur. 

* All the works of tins Hildebert, who was certainly 
a inan of learning and ingenuity, were published by the 
Benedictine monks, with tho explanatory notes of 
Beaugendro, Paris, 1708, fol. [They comprise about a 
hundred well written epistles, and some sermons, 
tracts, and poems of an ordinary character. Hildebert 
was born at Lavurdin in the dioccso of Mans, became a 
monk of Cluny, studied under the famous Berengarius, 
and was made bishop of Mans about a.d. 1098, and 
archbishop of Tours a.d. 1 125, where he died a.d. 1132. 
— Mur. 

3 The epistles of Gregory VII. in number 370, are 
found in all the collections of councils, e.g. by llarduin, 
tom. vi. par. i. p. 1195, &c. His other writings are 
few and little worth. To him some attribute an expo- 
sition of the seven penitential Psalms published as tho 
work of Gregory the Great. Ilis exposition of St. 
Matthew exists in MS. and some fragments of it have 
been published. 

The following list embraces most of the Latin writers 
omitted by Mosheim. For a fuller account of them, see 
; Cave’s Hist. Liter. Du Tin, and others. 

Almoin of Aquitaine, a Benedictine monk of Floury, 

I a.d. 1001. His Hist. Francorum to a.d. 752, with an 
1 additional book by another hand, is published among 
j the Scriptorcs Francic. Ho also wrote two books re- 
j counting the miracles of St. Benedict, a life of St. 
Abbo of Fleury, and some other things. 

Gudehard, a monk and bishop of Hildesheifn a.d. 
1002, has left us tivo epistles, published by Mabillon, 
Analecta , tom. Iv. p. 319. 

Gozbert, abbot of Tegern in Bavaria, a.d. 1002, has 
left us four epistles, published also by Mabillon, Ana- 
lecta , tom. iv. p, 347. 

Adelbold, a nobleman, councillor, and general under 
tho emperor Henry, then a monk, and a.d. 1008—1027, 
bishop of Utrecht. He is supposed to be the author of 
the Vita S. Henrici Imperat. published by Canisius, 
Surius, and Gretser. 

Berno, a monk of St. Gall, abbot of Richenau near 
Constance, died a.d. 1045. He wrote De Ojficio Misste , 
seu de Rebus Missce ad Officium pertinentibus (in the 
j Biblioth. Patr. tom. xviii.), and lives of two saints. 

I Hugo, archdeacon of Tours, a.d. 1020, wrote Dia- 
logue ad Fulbertum Carnotensem Episcopum , published 
j by Mabillon, Analecta , tom. ii. 

John, 8urnamed Johannelinus from his diminutive 
: stature, abbot Fiscamnensis, a.d. 1028 — 1078. Ho 

I wrote many prayers and religious meditations, and 
somo epistles, published by Mabillon, Analecta , tom. i. 

Ademar, & monk of Limoges, a.d. 1030. He wrote a 
Chronicle of the French monarchy from its com- 
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meneement to a.d. 1029, an account of some abbots 
of Limoges, and a supplement to the work of Amala- 
rius De Divinis Ojficiis. 

Hugo de Britolio, a monk of Cluny and bishop of 
Lipioges, a.d. 1030—1049, when he was deposed for 
simony. lie retired to the monastery of Verdun, and 
wrote a tract against Berengarius in fuvour of tran- 
substantiation, which is in tho Biblioth. Patr. torn, 
xviii. p. 417. 

Bruno, Duke of Carinthia, and bishop of WUrtsburg, 
a.d. 1033 — 1015. To instruct his clergy, he compiled 
from the fathers Commentaries on the Psalms, and 
on all the devotional hymns of the Scriptures, also on 
the Apostolic, Ambrosian, and Athanasian Creeds ; 
published, Cologne, 1494, and in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. xviii. p. G5. 

Hennannus, surnamed Contractus because all his 
limbs were contracted by a paralytic affection. Ho 
was accounted a vast scholar, well skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic, and in theology, history, philoso- 
phy, and all the sciences of the age. Though of noble 
parentage he became a monk of St. Gall and of Richo- 
nau till his death, a.d. 1054. He wrote Chronicon de 
Sex Mundi Mtatibus , from the creation to a.d. 1054, 
published among the Scriptorcs Germanici , and in 
the Biblioth. Pair. tom. xviii. p. 348. 

Glaber Radulphus, a monk of St. Germain de 
Auxerre and tiun of Cluny. a.d. 1045. i He wrote 
Historiarum , libri v. extending from a.d. 900 to a.d. 
1045, published among the Scriptorcs Francici ; also a 
life of St. Gulielmus, ahbot of St. Benignus of Dijon. 

Deoduin or Theoduin, bishop of Liege, a.d. 1045 — 
1075. He wrote a letter or tract addressed to Henry 
king of France, against the doctrine of Berengarius and 
his followers, in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xviii. p. 419. 

Hugo, abbot of Cluny, a.d. 1048—1108. He was of 
noble French parentage, and became a monk at the 
age of fifteen. Some of his letters are extant in 
D’Achery, Spicilegium , tom. ii. 

Leo IX. pope a.d. 1018—1054. (See above p. 35G.) 
He has left us nineteen epistles extant in the Collec- 
tions of the Councils, (c.g. llarduin’s tom. vi. par. i. 
p. 927), besides a number of homilies or sermons. 
His life written by Wibert, a contemporary, is in 
Mabillon, Acta Sane lor. Urd. Boned, tom. ix. p. 49, 
Ac. 

Anselm, a canon of Liege and dean of Namur, a .d. 
1050. IIo wrote a history of the bishops of Liege, 
from a.d. G6G to ubout a.d. 1048; published by Jo. 
Chapeaville, Liege, 1612, 4to. 

Stephen IX. pope a.d. 1057—1058. lie has left two 
epistles. 

Albcric, a monk nnd deacon of Monte Cassino, and 
a cardinal, a.d. 1057 -1079. lie wrote many poems 
and other tracts devotional and polemic, and some lives 
of saints, all of which are said to exist still in manu 
script. Ilis life of St. Dominic is the only work of his 
published, extant in Mabillon's Acta Sanctor. Ord . 
Boned, tom. viii. p. 35, Ac. 

Alphanus, abbot in the Benodietino monastery at 
Salerno, and then archbishop there a.d. 1057 — 1086. 
He wrote numerous poems, devotional, and in praise 
of the saints, most of which were published by 
Ughelli, annexed to his Italia Sana, tom. ii. 

Nicolaus II. pope a.d. 1058 — 1061. He hasjeftus 
eight epistles, extant in the Concilia. 

Gauferius, called also Benedict, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, a.d. 1060. He wrote some sermons on the 
festivals, and some religious poems, which are in the 
library of Monte Cassino. 

Alexander II. popo a.d. 1061—1073. ne has forty- 
five epistles in the Concilia. 

Berth old, a German ecclesiastic, presbyter of Con- 
stance, and a warm partisan of Gregory VII. against 
Henry IV. He flourished from about a.d. 1066 to j 
1100 His Historia sui Temporix, ab anno 1053 usque 
ad atm. 1100, and his Appendix to Hermann Con- I 
traotus' Chronicle, from a.d. 1055—1066, are published 
among the Scriptorcs Rer. Germanic. Some of his 
tracts also, in support of Gregory's measures, were 
published by Gretser. 

Guitmund, a Benedictine monk of Normandy, and 
then archbishop of Aversa in Italy, died a.d. 1080. 
Ho has left three books on the real presence in the 
E ucharist, a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
&c. and an address to William I. king of England ; 
all extant In the Biblioth, Patr. tom. x'lii. 
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Sigifrid, archbishop of Mentz, from ubout 1 069 to 

1084. Iu the year 1064 he led a band of 7,000 German 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. Iu 1071 he attempted to 
reclaim his clergy from simony and matrimotiy, with- 
out success. In 1076, Gregory V II. excommunicated 
him for adhering to the cause of Henry ; but the next 
year he revolted, and it was he who crowned Rudolph 
the competitor for the German throne. Four of hi? 
epistles are in the Concilia. 

I Durand, a monk of Normandy, a.d. 1070, was ono 
who wrote against Iierengarius. His tract is sub- 
joined to Lanfranc’s works, ed. D'Achery, 

Gualdo, a monk of Corbey, a.d. 1070, wrote a me- 
trical life of St. Ansgar, bishop of Hamburg and 
apostle of the North, which is in Mabillon’s Acta 
Sanctor. Ord . Bened. tom. vi. p. 116. 

St. Anselm, bishop of Lucca, a.d. 1071—1086. Ho 
was a decided supporter of Gregory VII. and wrote 
two books in bis defence against Guibert the antipope ; 
also a collection of sentences from tbs fathers in sup- 
port of Gregory’s principles respecting the indepen- 
dence of the clergy and the church of all civil power ; 
both of which are extant in Canisius, Lect. Antiq. 
tom vi. and in the Billiot h. Pair. torn, xviii. p. 602, 
and tom. xxvii. p. 436. His life, written by one of his 
friends and pupils, is in Mabillon’s Ada Sanctor. 
Ord. IJcned. tom. ix. p* 469, &c. 

Willelmus, an abbot of Metz, a.d. 1073, and friendly 
to Gregory VII. Mabillon has published seven of his 
epistles and an oration, in his Analecta , tom. i. p. 247. 

Ingulphus of Croyland, born in London, a.d. 1030, 
educated at Westminster and Oxford. In 1051 he 
accompanied William duke of Normandy to France, 
and became his private secretary. To escape envy, in 
1064 ho retired to Germany, and was one of the 7000 
who went as pilgrims to the Holy Land under Sigifrid 
archbishop of Mentz. On his return he was made 
abbot of Fontenollo ; and a.d. 1076, William, now king 
of England, invited him thither and made him abbot 
of Croyland till his death, a.d. 1109. He was very 
intiinato with Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. His 
History of the Monastery of Croyland from a.d. 664 to 
about a.d. 1091, was published "by Saville among the 
five Seriptores Anglici , Lond. 1596, fol and still better 
among the Rerum Anglicar. Seriptores , Oxford, IGK4, 
vol. [See Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter. Anglo-Norman 
Period , p. 28; Lappenberg's Gesch. von Engl. Thorpe's 
tran.d, vol. i. p. 51, &c. Ingulfs History , it appears 
from these writers, cannot be depended oii. — ll. 

Lambert of AschafFenburg. He became a monk at 
Ilirsfeld a.d. 1058, soon after travelled as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, and returning, resumed his monastic life 
at Hirsfeld. There he composed, a.d. 1077, bis His- 
tory, which is a mere chronicle from tho creation to 
a.d. 1050, and then a very diffuse history down to a.d. 
1077. His style is commended very highly. The work 
is published among the Seriptores Germaniei. 

Hugo, bishop of Die in tho year 1077, and archbishop 
of Lyons from a.d. 1080 till after a.d. 1099. He was 
much engaged In the public transactions of the times. 
Two of his epistles to Gregory VII. are in tho Con- 
cilia. 

Micrologus, a fictitious name for the author of a 
tract on the ceremonies of the mass, written in the 
latter part of this century or perhaps in the next; 
which is extant among the Seriptores de Dioinis Ojjiciis , 
Paris, 1610, fol. and in the Billiot h. Patr. ton), xviii. 
p. 469. 

Adamus, surnamed Magister, a canon of Bremen 
from a.d. 1077 and who flourished a.d. 1080. He 
wrote Hist. Ecclex. preesertim Bremensis , in which he 
describes with much fidelity the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in Hamburg, Bremen, Denmark, and through- 
out the North, from the times of Charlemagne to those 
of Henry IV. ; to which he subjoined a geographical 
account of Denmark and other northern countries, 
published by Lindenbrog, Leyden, 1595, 4to, and Hclm- 
stadt, 1670, 4to. 

Benno, a German ecclesiastic who adhered to Cle- 
ment III. or Guibert, tho antipope, was made arch- 
presbyter and cardinal of Romo, and took a very active 
part against Gregory VII. He flourished about a.d. 

1085, and wrote De Vita et Rebus geslis Hildebrandi et 
Papa, published Francf. 1581, and among the Opus- 
cula Anti- Gregoriana, by Goldast, Hanover, 1611, 4 to, 

p. 1. 

Victor IIT. pope a. d. 1086, 1087. He was born at 


CHAPTER III. 

THE BISTORT OF RELIGION AND TUEOLOGY, 

1 . Tt is not necessary to be minute in 
describing tbe state of the public religion 
of this age. For who can doubt that it 
was debased and corrupt, when the guar- 
dians of it were equally destitute of sacred 
and secular knowledge, and of virtue ; and 
when even the first men in tho church ex- 
hibited examples of tho grossest vices ? 
The people at large were wholly absorbed 
in superstition, and concerned themselves 
with nothing but statues, and images, and 
relics, and the futile rites which the caprice 
of their priests enjoined upon them. The 
learned had not indeed wholly lost all 
knowledge of the truth ; but they obscured 
and debased it with opinions and doctrines, 
some of which were ludicrous and silly, 
others hurtful and pernicious, and others 
useless and uncertain. No doubt there 
were, here and there, pious and good men, 
who would willingly have aided the sufier- 

Bencvento, a.d. 1027 ; bore tho name of Dauferius till 
ho became a monk of Monte Casaino, when he assumed 
the name of Desiderius ; became abbot there in 1056, 
was made a cardinal, and employed on important occa- 
sions by the pontiffs. But he was ever partial to a 
retired' and monastic lifo. His dialogues on the mira- 
cles of St. Benedict and other monks of Monte Cassino 
(a work stuffed with idle tales) has been frequently 
published ; e.g. by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
Sieeul. iv. par. ii. 

Urban II. pope a.d. 1087 — 1099. His former name 
was Otho, a nativo of ChAtillon, in tho diocese of 
Itheims, a monk of Cluny, cardinal bishop of Ostia, 
and much employed by Gregory VII. While pope ho 
pursued the measures of Gregory. He has left us 
fifty-nine epistles and two harangues in favour of a 
crusade, extant in the Concilia. Mabillon gives some 
account of his life, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ix. 
p. 902, &c. 

Lambert, bishop of Arras from a.d. 1094 onwards. 
Three of his epistles are in the Concilia. 

Raiinund De Ageles, a canon of Lo Puy in France, 
and chaplain to the Earl of Toulouse (who was also 
bishop of Lo Puy), whom ho accompanied In his expe- 
dition to the Holy Land a.d. 1095. He saw the holy 
lance dug out of the earth, and carried it at the siege 
of Antioch. He wrote tho History of Jerusalem, de- 
scribing especially the achievements of tho Earl of 
Toulouse during five years from the time they entered 
Sclavonia on their way to the East. The work is In the 
collection of Bongarsius, Dc Gestis Dei per Francos , 
tom. i. p. 139. 

Gotsolin or Goscelln, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Bcrtin in Artois, and then of St. Augustine at Canter- 
bury, who flourished a.d. 1096. He wrote the life of 
St. Augustine, the apostle of England, which is extant 
in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 
498. 

Balderic, secretary to two successive bishops of Arras 
and Cambray. and then bishop of Nimeguen and Tour- 
nay, a.d. 1097—1112. Ho wrote a history or chronicle 
of the churches of Cambray and Arras, published by 
Colvoner, Douay, 1615. 

Paschal II. pope a. d. 1 099 — 1 1 1 8. His former name 
was Rainer or Raginger, a Tuscan by birth, a monk of 
Cluny, a presbyter and cardinal of Rome, abbot of 8t. 
Laurence and St. Stephen, and at last pope. His wars 
and contests with Henry V. were very violent. One 
hundred and seven of his epistles are in the Concilia, 
and some more in Baluze, Miscellanea. — Mur. 
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ing cause of piety. But they themselves 
needed protection against the satellites of 
superstition and impiety. 

2. From the time of Gregory VI I. how- 
ever, pretty clear traces appear in some 
countries of Europe, especially in Italy 
and France, of those persons whom the 
Protestants denominate witnesses of the 
truth ; that is, of pious and good men who 
deplored the imperfection and defects of 
the public religion, and of the whole cleri- 
cal order ; who opposed the lordly domina- 
tion both of the Roman pontiffs and of the 
bishops, and who attempted, sometimes 
covertly and sometimes openly, to effect a 
reformation in the church. 1 For rude as 
this age was, and ignorant in general of the 
true revealed religion, vet those few frag- 
ments, as it were, of Christianity, 2 which 
were exhibited and explained to the people, 
were sufficient to show even to the illiterate 
and the peasantry, that the religion pub- 
licly inculcated was not the true religion 
of Christ ; that Christ required of his fol- 
lowers things wholly different from those 
exhibited in the discourses, and in the lives 
and morals of the clergy ; that the pontiffs 
and the bishops exceedingly abused their 
power and opulence ; and that the favour 
of God and salvation were to be obtained, 
not by a round of ceremonies, nor by dona- 
tions to ’the churches and priests, nor by 
erecting and endowing monasteries, but by 
holiness in the soul. 

3. Those however who undertook the 
great work of reforming the church and re- 
ligion, were for the most part incompetent 
to the task ; and by their solicitude to avoid 
some faults they ran into others. All in- 
deed perceived the corruption and the de- 
fects of the prevailing religion; but none, 
or at least very few of them, understood 
the nature and essential character of true 
religion. This will not appear strange to 
one who is acquainted with those unhappy 
times. Hence these reformers often mixed 
much that was false with a little that was 
true. As all saw that most of the princi- 
pal enormities and crimes of the bishops 
and clergy were the consequence of their 
wealth and opulence, they placed too high 
an estimate on indigence, and looked upon 

* Some have considered Peter Damianus, Hildcbert, 
I vo, Walthram bishop of Naumberg, and Lambert of 
Aschaffenburg, as examples of this class of persons. 
Von Einem . — [See Spanheim, Introductio ad Hist. 
Eccles. N. T. ssecul. xl. cap. vil. sec. 5, p. 313, and tho 
Catalogue Testium Veritatis , lib. xii. xili.— Mur. 

8 In some of the writers of this century we meet with 
specimens of sound Christian doctrine, as well as of 
devout breathings of a pious soul. The English reader 
may see, for an example, the life of Anselm of Canter- 
bury in Milner's History of the Church, pentury xi. 
chap. v.—Mur. 
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voluntary poverty as the primary virtue of 
a good religious teacher. They all sup- 
posed the church of the primitive times to 
be a model, after which all churches were 
ever after to be formed and regulated ; and 
the practice of the apostles of Jesus Christ 
they considered as an inviolable law for all 
priests. Many also, grieved to see the 
people place all their dependence for salva- 
tion on the ceremonies of religion and the 
external worship of God, contended that 
the whole of religion consisted in the in- 
ternal emotions of the mind and the con- 
templation of divine things, and contemned 
and wished to abolish all external worship, 
with its houses of worship, religious meet- 
ings, public teachers, and sacraments. 

4. A large number both of the Greeks 
and the Latins applied themselves to the 
interpretation of the holy scriptures. 
Among the Latins, the two Brunos ex- 
pounded the Psalms of David ; Lanfranc, 
the Epistles of Paul; Berengarius, the 
Revelation of St. John; Gregory VII. the 
Gospel of St. Matthew ; and others, dif- 
ferent portions of the sacred volume. But 
all these follow the perverse custom of their 
age; that is, they either transcribe the 
works of former interpreters, or they apply 
the declarations of the sacred writers so 
whimsically to heavenly things and to the 
duties of life, that a wise man can scarcely 
restrain his indignation. The most emi- 
nent of the Greek interpreters was Theo- 
phylact of Bulgaria, though he also drew 
most of his comments from the ancients, 
particularly from Chrysostom. 3 After him 
we may place Michael Psellus, who at- 
tempted to explain the Psalms and the book 
of Canticles, Nicetas who wrote a Catena 
on Job, and some few others. 

5. Hitherto all the Latin theologians, 
except a few of the Irish, who threw obscu- 
rity on religious doctrines by their philoso- 
phical speculations, had illustrated, ex- 
plained, and proved the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, solely from the holy scriptures or 
from them in connexion with the opinions 
and writings of the fathers. But in the 
middle of this century some divines, among 
whom was Berengarius, well known by his 
controversy respecting the Lord’s supper, 
ventured to apply the precepts of logic and 
metaphysics to the explanation of the scrip- 
tural doctrines, and the confirmation of 


8 For an account of Theophylact, see Simon's Hist. 
Critique des Prindpaux Cornmentateurs du N. T . chap, 
xxviii. p. 380 ; ana his Critique tie la Biblio. Eccles. de 
M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 310, where he also treats of 
Nicetas and CEeumenius. [See Davidson's Sacred 
Hermeneutics, for notices of Theophylact, Lanfranc, 
and Nicetas, as biblical interpreters, p. 169, 3tc. — 11. 
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their own opinions. Hence the opposer 
and rival oi Berengarius, Lanfranc, who 
was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
employed the same weapons against Be- 
rengarius and his followers ; and in general | 
laboured to impart light and confirmation 
to religious truths by the aid of reason. 
His example was followed by St. Anselm, 
likewise an archbishop of Canterbury, and 
a man of great intellectual acumen ; and 
to these succeeded many others. From 
these beginnings gradually arose that spe- 
cies of philosophic theology which, from the 
schools in which it most prevailed, obtained 
afterwards the name of scholastic theology. 1 
But there was far more sobriety and good 
sense in these reconcilers of faith and reason 
than in their successors ; for they used per- 
I spicuous language, had no fondness for vain 
and idle disputations, and for the most 
part made use of the precepts of logic and 
philosophy only in combating their antago- 
nists. 2 

G. Following these principles the Latin 
theologians began to reduce all the truths 
of revealed religion into a connected sys- 
tem, and to subject them to the laws of the 
human sciences, a thing which no one be- 
fore had attempted, if we except Tago of 
Saragossa, a writer of the seventh century, 
and Damascenus among the Greeks in the 
eighth century. For all the Latin writers 
previously to this age had only occasionally, 
and never in a formal manner, elucidated 
and explained the points of theology; nor 
had they thus explained them all, but only 


1 Seo Heumann, Prcqfat. ad Tribbechovii Librum de 

Doctoribus Scholasiicis , p. xiv. The sentiments of the 

learned respecting the first author or inventor of the 

scholastic theology are collected by Buddeus, Lagoge 
ad Theologian* , torn. i. p. 358. 

* That it may be scon how much wiser the first scho- 
lastics were than their disciples and followers, I will 
subjoin a passage from Lanfranc, whom many regard 
as the first author of the scholastic theology. In his 
tract De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, cap. viil. Opp. 
p. 236, ed. D'Achery, he says : — “ God is my witness 
and my own conscience, that, in treating sacred sub- 
jects, I do not wish to bring forward dialectical questions 
and their solutions, nor to answer them when brought 
forward by others. And if at any time the Bubject 
under discussion is such that it can be most satisfac- 
torily explained by the rules of this art, as far as I am 
able I cover over the art by citations of equivalent im- 
port, that I may not seem to place more reliance upon 
this art than upon the truth and the authority of the 
holy fathers.” The concluding words in this quotation 
indicate those sources from which theologians pre- 
viously to this age had derived all their arguments— 
namely, the holy Scripture, which he denominates the 
truth, and the writings of the ancient fathers. To 
these two sources of proof the theologians now suffered 
a third to be added— namely, dialectics. Yet they 
would have none recur to this except disputants, whose 
business it Is to withstand opponents who wield dialec- 
tical weapons, and to solve the difficulties suggested by 
reason. But unhappily in the following centuries the 
two former sources of proof were used but sparingly, 
and philosophical proof alone, and that not very wisely 
stated, was deemed sufficient to substantiate everything 
in a system of theology. 


such as occasions demanded. The first, 
attempt at a system of theology was by j 
Anselm, 3 and the first who completed an 
entire system or body of divinity was Hil- 
debert, bishop of Le Mans and afterwards 
archbishop of Tours, jijst at the close of the 
century. And all the subsequent, almost 
numberless writers of systems of theology 
(. summarum Theologicarum ), seem to have 
followed Hildebert as their model. 4 The 
method of Hildebert is, first to substantiate 
each doctrine by passages of Scripture and 
by authorities from the fathers, which had 
been the common method hitherto ; ' and 
then to solve the difficulties and obj ections 
which may be raised by the aid or reason 
and philosophy, which was something new j 
and peculiar to this age. 5 | 


8 The principal treatise by Anselm hero referred to 
is that entitled, Cur Deus llomot in two books (in his 
Opp. p. 74—96, ed. Paris, 1721, fol.) The work cor- 
responds with its title, its object being to answer the 
question, Why did God become incarnate ? lie de- 
scribes the fallen state of man, and his need of an 
Almighty Saviour to atono for his sins and raise him 
to a statu of bliss after death ; and ho Bhows that an 
incarnate God, and he only, could perform the office 
of a mediator. The views and speculations of Anselm 
on this whole subject have prevailed very generally 
quite down to the present timos. Nor have Grotius and 
Edwards, and the most elaborato modern writers, added 
much on the subject. Another tract of Anselm on tho 
same important subject is entitled, De Conceptu Virgi - 
nali et Original i Peccato (in his Opp, p. 97—106.) 
Besides these he has four others on important subjects. 
The first is a philosophical inquiry, De Per it ate, Opp. 
p. 109—115. Tho second is De Libero Arbitrio , Opp. 
p. 117 — 122. The third is on the fall of the sinning 
angels, De Cam Diaboli , Opp. p. 62 — 73 Tho fourth 
is a philosophical explanation of the doctrine of the 
divine decrees, and its consistency with free and ac- 
countable action in creatures, De Concordia Prcesrien- 
tice et Prtededinationis nec non Gratiae, cum Libero 
Arbitrio , Opp. p. 123—134. On all these subjects 
Anselm thought intensely, and endeavoured to meet 
every objection and difficulty which could be urged. 
But he did not wander from his subject, and take up a 
whole system of divinity in one or even all of these his 
theological tracts. — Mur. 

4 This first system of theology among the Latins, or 
Tractatus Theologicus as it is entitled, is among 
the works of Hildebert, p. 1010, In the edition of De 
Beaugendre, who has shown in his preface to the vo- 
lume that Peter Lombard, Robert Pullen, and the other 
writers of Summaries, trod in the footsteps of Ililde- 
bert. [This tract occupies about ninety folio pages, 
and Is divided into forty chapters. It treats of the 
nature of faith, free-will and sin, the Trinity, the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, original sin, grace, pre- 
destination and prescience, and the sacraments. But 
It scarcely touches upon the doctrine of atonement by 
Jesus Christ, its value and efficacy, of faith in Christ, 
of regeneration and sanctification, and the promises of 
the Gospel. — Mur. 

* I will here subjoin an opinion of Anselm of Canter- 
bury, taken from his treatise entitled, Cur Deus Homot 
lib. i. cap. il. Opp. p. 75; an opinion which the first 
philosophical theologians or the scholastics among the 
Latins seem to have received as a sacred and immuta- 
ble law in theology : “ As the right order of proceeding 
requires, that we believe the deep things of the Chris- 
tian faith before we presume to discuss them by the aid 
of reason, so It appears to me to be negligence if, when 
we are confirmed in the faith, we do not study to un- 
derstand what we believe.” [His meaning seems to be 
that a Christian should neither make philosophy the 
rule and measure of his religious faith, nor despise her 
aid in elucidating and confirming the truths of revealed 
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7* Those of this century who undertook 
to give rules for Christian life and conduct, 
attempted a great object without possess- 
ing in general adequate resources. This 
will be obvious to one who shall read the 
work of Peter Damianus on the virtues ; 
with the Moral Philosophy and the Tract 
on the four virtues of a religious life, by 
Hildebert, bishop of Le Mans. Nor did 
the moralists usually add anything to their 
precepts respecting the virtues, except ■ 
what they called the written law, by which 
they intended the ten commandments of 
Moses. Anselm wrote some tracts calcu- 
lated to excite pious emotions, and a book 
of meditations and prayers, in which many 
good thoughts occur. Nor did the mys- 
tics, as they are called, wholly abstain 
from writing. Among the Latins, John 
Johanneilus composed a book expressly 
on divine contemplations; 1 and among the 
Greeks Simeon junior wrote some tracts 
on the same subject; not to mention a few 
others. 

8. Many of the polemics of this age came 
forth armed with dialectical arguments and 
demonstrations, yet few of them could use 
suqh arguments dexterously and properly ; 
and they aimed, not so much to confute 
their adversaries as to confound them with 
their subtleties. Those who were destitute 
of such armour contended so badly, that it 
is manifest they commenced writing before 
they had considered why and what they 
were to write. Damianus defended Chris- 
tianity against the Jews with good inten- 
tions but with little cllect. And there is 
extant a tract of Samuel, a converted Jew, 
against his nation. Anselm of Canter- 
bury assailed the despisers of all religion 
and of God with acuteness, in his book 
against the fool (Advcrsus Insipientem ) ; 
but perhaps the subtlety of the reasoning 
exceeded the comprehension of those whom 
he aimed to convince. 

9. The public contests between the 
Greek and Batin churches, which, though 
not settled, had now for a long time been 
suspended, were indiscreetly revived and 
rendered more violent by new accusations, 
in the year 1053, by Michael Cerularius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, a man of a 
restless spirit. The pretence of renewing 
hostilities was, zeal for the truth and for 
religion, but the true cause was the arro- 
gance and ambition of the two patriarchs. 
The Latin patriarch endeavoured by va- 
rious arts and projects to bring the Greek 


religion. For a further development of his opinions, 
see the passages cited by Gieseler ift his Text-book , by 
Cunningham, vol. ii. p, 311, &c. note 10, — Mur. 

1 See the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome viii. p. 4S. 
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patriarch under subjection, and to detach 
from him the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and connect them with himself ; 
and the disturbed and unhappy condition 
of the Greek empire was favourable to 
such machinations. For the friendship of 
the Roman pontiff seemed very important 
to the Greeks, who had to contend with 
the Normans in Italy as well as with the 
Saracens. The Greek patriarch on the 
other hand was solicitous to extend the 
limits of his jurisdiction, to concede no- 
thing to the Roman pontiff, and to bring 
the Oriental patriarchs entirely under bis 
control. Cerularius therefore in a let- 
ter written in his own name, and in that 
of his chief counsellor, Leo, bishop of 
Achrida, and addressed to John bishop 
of Trani in Apulia, publicly accused the 
Latins of various errors. Leo IX. who 
was then the pontiff of Rome, replied in a 
letter drawn up in a very imperious style; 
and moreover, in a council at Rome, ex- 
communicated the Greeks. 2 

10. In order to stifle this controversy in 
its birth, the Greek emperor Constantine, 
surnamed Monomachus, requested the 
Roman pontiffs to send legates to Con- 
stantinople to negociate a settlement. Ac- 
cordingly throe legates of the Latin pon- 
tiff repaired to Constantinople, namely, 
cardinal Humbert, a fiery man, Peter, 
archbishop of Amalfi, and Frederic, arch- 
deacon and chancellor of the church of 
Rome, carrying with them letters from 
the pontiff both to the emperor and to 
the Greek patriarch. But the issue of the 
legation was lamentable, although the 
emperor, for political reasons, favoured 
the side of the Latins more than that of 
the Greeks. For the letter of Leo IX. 
which displayed great arrogance, alienated 
the mind of Cerularius from him; and 
the legates showed in various ways that 
they were sent, not so much to restore 
harmony between the contending parties, 
as to establish Roman domination among 
the Greeks. All deliberation about a re- 
conciliation being thus rendered fruitless, 
the Roman legates acted in the most in- 
discreet and most unsuitable manner pos- 
sible, in the year 1054; for they excom- 
municated the Greek patriarch, with 
Leo of Achrida, and all that adhered to 
them, publicly in the church of St. So- 
phia, left a copy of the inhuman anathe- 
ma upon the great altar, and then shook 

* These epistles are extant in Baronjus, Annulet, ad 
ann. 1053, tom. xl. p. 210, &c. The epistle of Cerula- 
rius is also printed in Canisius, Led. Antiq. tom. iii. 
p. 281 of the new edition; and that of Leo in the Con- 
cilia, &c. [e.g. in Harduin's collection, tom. vi. par. 1. 
p. 927. — Mur, 
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off the dust from their feet and departed. 
This most unrighteous procedure rendered 
the dissension incurable, though till this 
act it seemed capable of a compromise. 
The Greek patriarch now returned the ana- 
thema, excommunicating in a council the 
pontiffs legates and all their friends and 
supporters ; and also directed the copy of the 
Latin decree of excommunication against 
the Greeks to be burned by order of the 
emperor. 1 * * From this time offensive and 
insulting writings were issued by botli 
parties, which continually added fresh 
fuel to the fire. 

11. To the old charges advanced by 
Photius, new ones were added by Ceru- 
larius, of which the chief one was, that 
the Latins used unleavened bread in the 
eucharist ; and on this point the Greeks and 
Latins henceforth contended more vehe- 
mently, perhaps, than on all other subjects ; 
at least they were as warm about this as 
about the primacy of the Roman pontiff. 
The other things opprobriously objected 
to the Latins by the Greek patriarch, be- 
tray rather his contentious disposition 
and his ignorance of true religion than 
his zeal for truth. For he was exceed- 
ingly offended that the Latins did not 
abstain from things strangled and from 
blood ; that their monks used lard, and 
allowed the brethren when sick to cat 
Uesh; that the Latin bishops wore rings 
on their fingers, as if they were bride- 
grooms ; that their priests wore no beards, 
but shaved them; and that in baptising 
the Latins dipped the individual but once 
into the water. 8 When we see the Greeks 
and Latins not only standing aloof from each 
other and contending eagerly, but also 
fulminating anathemas and execrations 


1 Besides Baronius and tho common writers, none 

of whom are free from errors, see Mabillon, Annates 

Bened . tom. iv. lib. lx. ad ann. 1053, and Prtef. ad 
ga;cul. vi. of his Acta Sanctur. Ord. Bened. par. ii. 
p. i. &c. ; Leo Allatius, Be Libris Grcecor, Ecclesiast. 
diss. ii. p. 160, ed. Fabricius; and De Perpetua Eccle- 
tice Orient, it Occident. Conscnsione, lib. ii. cap. ix. 
p. 614 ; Le Quicn, Orient Christianity, tom. i. p. 260; 
and bits. Damascen. Prima, sec. xxxi. p. xvi. Si c. : but 
especially Hermann, Hist. Concertationum de Pane 

Azymo et Fermentato , p. 59, & c. Lips. 1 739, 8vo ; and 
Cotelier, Monumenta Eccles. Gr. tom. ii. p. 108, &c. 

See also a fall yet dense and well vouched account 

n Schmidt's Kirchenuesch. vol. v. p. 316, &c. The 
account in Bower's Lines of the Popes, vol. v. is less 
correct.— Mur. [To these authorities may be added 
Gieseler’s Lehrbuch , &c. Cunningham's transl. sec. 
42, vol. ii. p. 142, principally for the sake of the appo- 
site quotations in the notes from the original sources. 

-it 

* Sec the epistle of Cerularius to John of Trani in 
Canisius, Lectiones Antiq tom. iii. p. 281, where also 
we have Humbert's confutation of it. Cerularius* 
epistle to Peter of Antioch is in Cotelier's Monumenta 
Ecdes. Grac. tom. ii. p. 138; add Martene's Thesaur. 
jiuudotor. tom. v. p. 847, where there is a polemic 
tract of an unknown Latin writer against the Creeks. 
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^gainst each other, for such things as 
these, we perceive tho very lamentable 
state of religion in both churches; and 
we can be at no loss for the causes which 
gave rise to so many sects dissenting from 
the church. 

12. Near the close of the century, under 
Alexius Comnenus, the Greeks were nearly 
involved in an internal controversy, in 
addition to this public one with the Latins. 
For in a time of great national emergency, 
the emperor not only laid hold of the money 
in the churches, but caused the images of 
gold and silver to be taken off their doors 
and converted into money. Leo, bishop of 
Chalcedon, a man of austere manners, 
severely censured this transaction, main- 
taining that it was a sacrilege. To support 
his views he published a tract, asserting 
that in the images and emblems of Jesus 
Christ and the saints there was a degree 
of sanctity which entitled them to worship 
and adoration ; so that worship was to bo 
paid not only to the persons represented by 
the statues, images, and emblems, but also 
to the statues themselves. To suppress the 
popular tumult which arose from this dis- 
cussion, the emperor assembled a council 
at Constantinople, which decreed that the 
images of Christ and of tho saints were to 
be worshipped only relatively; 8 that tho 
material of a sacred image was not entitled 
to worship, but only the likeness formed 
upon the material; that the images of 
Christ and the saints, whether painted or 
sculptured, bad nothing of their nature, 
although they participated somewhat in tho 
grace of God; and that the saints were to 
be invoked and honoured as the servauts of 
Christ and on his account. Leo, who had 
held different opinions, was deprived of his 
ofiiee and sent into exile. 4 

13. In the Latin church about the middle 
of the century, the controversy was revived 
respecting tho manner in which Christ’s 
body and blood are present in the eucharist. 
Various opinions on this subject had hitherto 
prevailed with impunity ; for it had not yet 
been decided by the councils what ought to 
be believed respecting it. 5 * * Hence in the 
beginning of the century, a.d. 1004, 
Leutheric, archbishop of Sens, had taught, 


* SxeTixws irpoo-KWoOpev, ov AarpevTueojt r a? tUorat. 

* This controversy is stated at large by Anna Com- 
nena, the emperor’s daughter, Alexias , lib. v. p. 104; 
lib. vii. p. 158, ed. Venice. The acts of the council 
were procured from the Colslinian library, by Mont- 
faucon, and published in bis Biblioth. Coisliniana , p. 
103, &c. 

5 The various opinions of the ago respecting the 
eucharist are stated by Martene, from an ancient 
manuscript, in his Voyage Litter, de Deux Benedictine 
tome ii. p. 126, 
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contrary to the more general opinion, that 
only the holy and worthy communicants re- 
ceive the body of Christ; but Robert, king of 
France, and the advice of friends prevented 
him from raising commotion among the 
people by the doctrine. 1 Much more in- 
discreet was Berengarius, a canon and 
master of the school at Tours and after- 
wards archdeacon of Angers, a man of a dis- 
criminating mind, learned, and venerable 
for the sanctity of his life; 8 for he publicly 
and resolutely maintained, in the year 
1045, the opinion of John Scotus respecting 
the eucharisfc, rejecting that of Paschasius 
Radbert, which better accorded with the 
unenlightened piety of the multitude. lie 
taught that the bread and wine are not 
* converted into the body and blood of Christ, 
but are merely emblems of his body and 
bloody 8 He was forthwith opposed by some 
both in France and Germany, and Leo IX. 
the Roman pontiff in the year 1050, caused 
his opinion to be condemned first in a coun- 
cil at Rome, and then in one at Vercelli ; 
and ordered the work of Scotus, from which 
it was derived, to be committed to the 
flames. Berengarius was not present at 
either of these councils. A council held at 
Paris in the same year by Henry king of 
France, concurred "in the decision of the 
pontiff, and issued very severe threats 
against Berengarius who was absent, and 
against his adherents who were numerous. 
A part of these threatenings was felt by 
Berengarius, for the king deprived him of 
the income of his office. But neither 
threats, nor decrees, nor fines, could move 
him to reject the opinion which he had 
embraced. 

14. This controversy now rested for some 
years; and Berengarius, who had many 
enemies (ajnong whom his rival, Lanfranc, 
was the principal), and also many patrons 
and friends, was restored to his former 
tranquillity. But after the death of Leo 
IX. his adversaries incited Victor II. the 
new pontiff, to order the cause to be tried 
again before his legates, in two councils held 

at Tours in France, a.d. 1054. In one of. 
these councils, in which the celebrated 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII. was 
one of the papal legates, Berengarius was 
present; and being overcome unquestion- 
ably by threats rather than by arguments, 
he not only gave up his opinion, but (if we 
may believe his adversaries who are the 
only witnesses we have) abjured it, and 
was reconciled to the church. This docility, 
however, was only feigned ; for he soon after 
went on teaching the same doctrine as 
before, though perhaps more cautiously. 
IIow much censure he deserves for this 
transaction it is difficult to say, as we are 
not well informed of what was done in the 
council. 

15. Nicolaus II. being informed of this 
bad faith of Berengarius, in the year 1058 
summoned him to Rome, and in a very full 
council held there in the year 1059, he so 
terrified him that Berengarius requested a 
formula of faith to be drawn up; which 
being accordingly done by Humbert, Be- 
rengarius subscribed it and confirmed it 
with an oath. In this formula he declares 
that be believes what Nicolaus and the 
council required to be believed, namely, 

“ that the bread and wine after consecration 
are not only a sacrament, but also the real 
body and blood of Christ; and are sensibly, 
and not merely sacramentally, but really 
and truly, handled by the bauds of the 
priests, broken and masticated by the teeth 
of the faithful.” This opinion however was 
too monstrous to be really believed by such 
a man as Berengarius, who was a man of 
discernment and a philosopher. Therefore 
when. he returned to France, relying un- 
doubtedly upon the protection of his patrons, 
he expressed his detestation, both orally 
and in his writings, of what he had pro- 
fessed at Rome, and defended his former 
sentiments. Alexander II. indeed ad- 
monished him in a friendly letter to reform, 
but he attempted nothing against, him, 
probably because be perceived him to be 
upheld by powerful supporters. Of course 
the controversy was protracted many years 
in various publications, and the number of 
Berengarius’ followers increased. 

16. When Gregory VII. was raised to 
the chair of St. Peter, that pontiff, to whom 
no difficulty seemed insurmountable, un- 
dertook to settle this controversy also, and 
therefore summoned Berengarius to Rome 
in the year 1078. This new judge of the 
affair manifested an extraordinary, and, 
considering his character, a wonderful de- 
gree of moderation and gentleness. He 
seems to have been attached to Berenga- 
rius, and to have yielded rather to the 

1 See Butoeus, Hut . Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 354. 

* For the life of Berengarius, see the works of Hil- 
debert of Le Mans, p. 1324 ; Hist . Litter, de la France, 
tome viil. p. 197, Ac. ; Bulanin, Hitt. Acad. Paris. 
tom. 1. p. 404 ; and those others mentioned by Fabri- 
cs, BibUoth. Lat. Medii JEoi, tom. i. p. 570. I will 
just observe that he is erroneously called archiepi scopus 
instead of archidiaconus in Matthew of Paris, Hist. 
lib. i. p. io, ed. Watts. But I suppose it is a mistake 
of the printer , and not of the historian. [For the life 
of Berengarius, see M&billon, De Berengario, ejusque 
Heereseos ortu, progretsu — acmukiplici condemnations ; 
in r reef at. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord.'Bened. tom ix. p. 7, 
«c. See also Berengarius Turonensis, &c. by Lessing, 
Brunsw. 1770. Schroeckh 's K irchengetch . tom. xxxiii. 
p. 607, &c Mur. 

° 1 S eal °P‘ nlon Berengarius, see note 4, p 

370, in this chapter.— Mur. 
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clamours of his adversaries than to have 
followed his own inclinations. In the first 
place, in a council held near the close of 
the year, he allowed the accused to draw 
up a new formula of faith for himself, and 
to abandon the old formula drawn up by 
Humbert, though it had been sanctioned 
by Nicolaus II. and by a council; for 
Gregory, being a man of discernment, un- 
doubtedly saw the absurdity of that for- 
mula. 1 Berengarius therefore now professed 
to believe, and swore that he would in 
future believe only, “ that the bread of the 
altar after consecration is the real body of 
Christ which was born of the Virgin, suf- 
fered on the cross, and is seated at the 
right hand of the Father; and that the 
wine of the altar after consecration is the 
real blood which flowed from Christ’s side.” 
But what was satisfactory to the pontiffdid 
not satisfy the enemies of Berengarius ; for 
they maintained that the formula was am- 
biguous (and it really was so), and there- 
fore they wished that one more definite 
might be prescribed for him, and that he 
might prove the sincerity of his belief by 
touching red-hot iron. The last of these, 
the pontiff in his friendship for the ac- 
cused would not concede ; to the first the 
importunity of their demands obliged him 
to yield. 

17. The following year therefore, a.d. J 
1079, in a council held again at Rome, 
Berengarius was required to repeat, sub- j 
scribe, and swear to a third formula which J 
was milder than the first, but stricter than 
the second. According to this he professed 
to believe, “that the bread and wine by 
the mysterious rite of the holy prayer and 
the words of our Redeemer are changed 
in their substance into the real and proper 
and vivifying flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ;” and he also added to what he had 
professed by the second formula, “ that the 
bread and wine are,” after consecration, I 
“the real body and blood of Christ, not 
only by a sign and in virtue of a sacrament, 
but in their essential properties and in the 
reality of their substance.” When he had 
ma/le this profession the pontiff dismissed 
him to his own country with many tokens 
of his good-will. But as soon as he got 
home he discarded and confuted in a book, 
what he had professed at Rome in the last 
council. Hence Lanfranc, Guitmund, and 
perhaps others, violently attacked him in 
written treatises; but Gregory VII. neither 


1 x wish the learned and candid to observe that Gre- 
gory VI i. than whom none carried the prerogatives of 
the pontiff’s farther or defended them more strenuously, 
hero tacitly acknowledges that a Roman pontiff and a 

council are capable of erring, and have in fact erred. 


punished his inconstancy nor manifested 
displeasure ; which is evidence that the 
pontiff was satisfied with the second for- 
mula or that which Berengarius himself 
drew up, and disapproved of the zeal of his 
enemies who obtruded upon him the third 
formula. 2 

18. Berengarius, influenced undoubtedly 
by motives of prudence, returned no an- 
swer to his much-excited opposers; but 
retiring from the world, he repaired to the 
island of St. Cosme near Tours, and there 
led a solitary life in prayer, fasting, and 
other devotional exercises, till the year 


8 These statements are strongly illustrated and sup- 
ported by a work of Berengarius himself, which Mar- 
tene has presentod to the public in his Thesaurus 
Anecdotor. tom. iv. p. 09— 10!>. From this tract it 
appears (i.), that Gregory VII. had great and sincere 
friendship for Berengarius. (ii.) That in general he 
believed with Berengarius respecting the eucharist, or 
at least thought wo ought to abide by the words of holy 
writ, and not too curiously inquire after and define the 
mode of Christ's presence. For thus Gregory (p. 108) 
addressed Berengarius just before the last council: “ I 
certainly have no doubt that your views of the sacrifice 
of Christ are correct and agreeable to tho Scriptures ; 
yet because it is my custom to recur on Important aul>- 
jects, &c. I have enjoined upon a friend, who is a re- 
ligious man to obtain from St. Mary that through 

him she would vouchsafe not to conceal from me, hut 
expressly instruct mo what courso I should take in the 
business before rno relating to the sacrifice of Christ, 
that I may persevere in it immoveably.” Gregory 
therefore was inclined to the opinion of Borengarius, 
but yet had some doubts ; and therefore ho consulted St. 
Mary through a friend, to know what judgment ho 
ought to form respecting- the eucharistical question. 
And what was her response? Ilia friend (he says) 

“ learned from St. Mary and reported to mo, that no 
inquiries were to bo made and nothing to be held re- 
specting tho sacrifice of Christ, beyond what the 
authentic Scriptures contain ; against which Berenga- 
rius held nothing. This 1 wishod to state to you, that 
your confidence in us might be more secure, and your 
anticipations more pleasing.” This therefore was 
Gregory's belief, and this he supposed or pretended he 
had received from the holy Virgin herself, that wo 
should simply hold what the sacred volume teaches, 
that the real body and blood of Christ are exhibited in 
the sacred supper, but should not dispute about the 
manner of it. (ill.) It appears from this writing that 
Gregory was forced by the enemies of Berengarius, who 
pressed the thing beyond measure, to allow another 
formula to be prescribed to BerengariuR in another 
council. “ He was constrained,” says Berengarius, 
“by tho importunity of the buffoon — not bishop— of 
Padua, and of the antichrist — not bishop — of Pisa, to 
permit the calumniators of the truth, in the last Qua- 
dragesimal council, to alter the writing sanctioned by 
them in the former council, (iv.) It is honce manifest 
why Gregory attempted nothing further against Beren- 
garius, notwithstanding he violated his faith publicly 
plighted in the latter council, and wrote against the 
formula which he had confirmed with an oath. ^ For 
Gregory himself disagreed with the authors of this for- 
mula, and deemed it sufficient if a person would con- 
fess with Borengarius that tho real body and blood of 
Christ were exhibited in the sacred supper. He there- 
fore suffered his adversaries to murmur, to write, and 
to confute the man whom ho esteemed and agreed with, 
kept silence himself, and would not allow Berengarius 
to be further molested. Moreover, in the book from 
whioh I have made these extracts, Berengarius most 
humbly begs God to forgive the sin he committed at 
Rome; and acknowledges that through fear of death 
he assented to the proposed formula and accused him- 
self of error, contrary to his real belief. ** God Al- 
mighty,” says he, “ the fountain of all mercy, have 
compassion on one who confesses so great a sacrilege.” 
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1088, when he died, leaving numerous fol- 
lowers and a high reputation for sanctity. 1 
In this retreat ho seems to have aimed to 
atone for the crime, of which he confessed and 
deeply lamented the commission, before the 
last council at Home, when he professed, 
contrary to the dictates of his own con- 
science, what he regarded as> erroneous 
doctrine. 8 As to his real opinions, learned 
men are not agreed; but whoever will 
candidly examine his writings which yet 
remain, will readily see that he was one of 
those who consider the bread and wine to 
be signs of the body and blood of Christ, 
although he expressed himself variously and 
concealed his views under ambiguous phra- 
seology. 3 Nor have those writers any solid 

proof to urge who contend that he receded 
from this opinion before his death. 4 * 

talned there ( ro vera, sed latenter contineri), and in 
order that they may be received they are somehow, so 
to speak, impanated (impanari). And this more subtle 
opinion they say is that of Berengarius himself.” Be- 
rengarius therefore was a Lutheran ; or like Luther ho 
held the doctrine of consuhstantiation. It may be 
added that tho newly-discovered manuscript of Beren- 
garius throws light on various parts of his history and 
of the proceedings against him. In particular, it shows 
that Lanfranc attacked him and was answered by him 
at a much earlier period than Mosheim states in the 
text, sec. xvll. — Mur. 

4 It is well known that the historians of the Romish 
community endeavour to persuade us, that Berenga- 
rius, before his death, gave up the doctrine which he 
had for so many years strenuously defended, and 
adopted that of the Romish church. But the only 
proofs which they have of the fact are these : First, in 
the council of Bourdeaux, a.o. 1080, it is said, “ he gave 
an account of bis faith.” And further, some ancient 
writers speak favourably of his penitence, and say that 
he died in the Catholic faith. But these arguments 
amount to nothing. Berengarius adhered to that 
formula which he adopted in the former council at 
Romo under Gregory, and which the pontiff judged to 
be sufficient; and they who heard it read but did not 
examine its meaning, looking only at the words and 
their natural import, might easily believe that between 
his opinion and the comrfion belief of the church there 
was no difference. And in this conclusion they would 
be confirmed by the conduct of the pontiff, who, 
though he knew Berengarius to have renounced and 
opposed tho formula which he had approved in the 
latter Roman council, yet took no measures against 
him, and thus [apparently] absolved him from all 
error and blame. To these considerations another of 
still greater weight may be added; namely, that the 
belief of the Romish church itself respecting the sacred 
supper was not, in that century, definitely established, 
as the three formulas of Berengarius evince beyond 
all controversy ; for they most manifestly disagree, not 
in words only but in import. Nicolaus II. and his 
council decided that the first formula, which cardinal 
Humbert drew up, was sound and contained the true 
doctrine of the church. But this was rejected and 
deemed too crude and erroneous not only by Gregory, 
i but also by his two councils which tried the cause. 

For if the poutiff and his councils had believed that 
this formula expressed the truo sense of the church, 
they would never have suffered another to be substi- 
tuted for it. The pontiff himself, as we havo seen, 
supposed that the doctrine of tho sacred supper was 
not to be explained too minutely, but that, dismissing all 
questions as to the modo of Christ’s presence, the 
words of the sacred volume were simply to be adhered 
to ; and as Berengarius had done this in his formula, 
the pontiff pronounced him no offender. But the last 
| council departed from the opinion of the pontiff, and 
tho pontiff, though reluctant, suffered himself to be 
drawn over to the opinion of the counoil. Hence the 
third formula disagreed with both the former ones. 

1 We may here drop the passing remark, that in this 
controversy a council was supenor to the pontiff ; and 
the resolute Gregory himself, who would yield to no 
one else, yielded to the council. Berengarius escap- 
ing from the hands of his enemies, adhered to his own 

1 formula which had met the approbation of the pon- 
tiff, and publicly assailed and condemned the third 
formula or that of the latter council* And he did this 
with the pontiff’s knowledge and silent consent. Now 
what could be inferred from all this but that Beren- 
garius, though he resisted the decree of the latter 
council, yet assented to the opinion of the pontiff and the 
church ?- -In this history of the Berengarian contro- 
versy, so memorable for various reasons, I have ex- 
amined the ancient documents of it which are extant 
(for all of them are not extant), and have called in the 
aid of those learned men who have treated most copi- 
ously and accurately of this contest. First the very 
rare work of Francis de Koyo published at Angers, 
1G5G, 4to, under the title, Ad Can. ego Berengarius, 

41, De Consecrat. Distinct. 2, ubi Vita, Haresis et 
Pwnitentia Berengarii Andcgnvensis Archidiaconi 9 * 

i The canons of Tours still celebrate religiously his 
memory. For they annually, on the third day of 
Easter, repair to his tomb on the island of St. Cosme, 
and there solemnly repeat certain prayers. See Mo- 
leon. Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. [And Mabillon, 
Acta Sunctor. Ord. JJtned. tom. ix. Prof. sec. lxviii. 
— Mur. 

* None will doubt this after reading his tract pub- 
lished by Martene, Thesaurus Anecd. tom. vi. p. 109. 

3 Some writers in the Itoinish church, as Mabillon 
and others, and some also in our own, suppose that 
Berengarius merely denied what is called transubstan- 
tiation, while he admitted the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood. And whoever inspects only the for- 
mula which he approved in the first Roman council 
under Gregory VII. and which he never after rejected, 
and does not compare his other writings with it, may 
he easily led to believe so. llut tho writers of the re- 
formed church, Basuage, Ussher, and nearly all others, 
maintain, that Burengarius's opinion was tho same 
which Calvin afterwards held. With these 1 havo 
agreed, after carefully perusing his epistle to Alman- 
nus in Martene’s Thesaurus Anecd. torn. iv. p. 109. 
“Constat,” says he, “verurn Christi corpus in ipsa 
rnensa proponl, sed spiritualitir inter tori hoinini verum , 
in ea Christi corpus ab his duntaxat, qui Christi mem- 
bra sunt, incorruptum, intaminatum inattri turn quo 
spintualiter manducari .” This is so clear that ail ob- 
jection can scarcely, If at all, be raised against it. Yet 
Berengarius often used ambiguous terms and phrases 
in order to elude his enemies. [Since Mosheiou’s death 
the manuscript of Berengarius’s reply to Lanfranc has 
been discovered in the library of Wolfenbuttle, and a 
large part of it has been presented to the public in 
extracts by G. E. Lessing ( Berengarius Turonensis , 
oder Anktindigung eines wichtigen Werkes desselben, 
&c. Brunsw, 1770, 4to). From this work it is said to 
appear beyond all controversy, that Berengarius only 
denied transubstantlation or the transmutation of the 
substance of the bread and wine into the substance of 
l Christ’s body and blood ; while yet he admitted the 
real presenco of Christ’s body and blood, as being su- 
perseded to the bread and wine in and by their conse- 
cration, See Schrocckh, Kirchengesch. tom. xxiii. p. 
334, &c. And Miinscher’s Elements of Dogmatic 
History, sec. eexliii. p- 118, ed. N. Haven. 1830. And 
this accords exactly with the statement of Guitmund, 
one of Berengarius’s antagonists, as quotod by Mabil- 
lon ( De Berengario, ejusque Hcereseos oriu, &c. in his 
Prof, ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ix. p. 23). 
Speaking of the followers of Berengarius, Guitmund 
says: “ All the Berengarians indeed agree in this, that 
the bread and wine are not changed in their essence ; 
but I was able to draw from some of them that they 
differ among themselves much ; for some of them say 
that iMthing whatever of the body and blood of tho 
Lord are in the sacraments, but that these are only 
shadows and figures [of the body and blood of Christ]; 
but others yielding to the solid arguments of tho 
church, yet not receding from their folly that they may 
seem to be with us in a sort, say that the body and 
blood of the Lord are in reality though covertly con- 
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19. In France about the year 1023, a 
great contest arose about a trifling affair. 
The priests and monks of Limoges dis- 
puted whether Martial, the first bishop of 
Limoges, ought in the public prayers to 
be classed among the apostles or among 
the confessors. Jordan, the bishop of 
Limoges, wished him to be denominated 
a confessor; but Hugo, abbot of the 
monastery of St. Martial, insisted on his 
being called an apostle ; and he pro- 
nounced the adherents of the bishop to be 
Ebionites, that is, the worst of heretics. 
This controversy was first taken up in the 
council of Poictiers, and then, a.d. 1024, 
in that of Paris. Their decision was, that 
Martial was to be honoured with the appel- 
lation of an apostle ; and those who judged 
differently were to be classed with the 
Ebionites, who denied that there were 
any more than twelve apostles. The 
Ebionites, it may be noted, in order to 
exclude St. Paul from the number of 
apostles, would not allow of .more than 
twelve apostles. But this decision of the 
council inflamed rather than calmed the 
feelings of the disputants, and the silly 
controversy spread over all France. The 
affair being carried before the pontiff’, 
John XIX., in a letter addressed to Jor- 
dan and the other bishops of France, he 
decided in favour of the monks, and pro- 
nounced Martial deserving of the title and 
the honours of an apostle. Accordingly 
in the council at Limoges, a.d. 1029, 
Jordan yielded to the pleasure of the 
pontiff; afterwards, a.d. 1031, in a coun- 
cil of the whole province of Bourges, 
Martial was solemnly enrolled in the order 
of apostles; and lastly, in a very full 
council at Limoges the same year, tho 
controversy was terminated, and the 

prayers in honour of Martial the apostle, 
as consecrated by the pontiff, were pub- 
licly recited. 1 Those who contended for 
the apostleship of Martial assumed that ho 
was one of the seventy disciples of Christ ; 
and thence they inferred that he was en- 
titled to the rank of an apostle, upon the 
same ground as Paul and Barnabas were. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1. The forms of public worship used at 
Rome had not yet been received in ail the 
countries of the Latin world. In this age 
therefore the pontiffs, who regarded all 
disagreement in rites as adverse to their au- 
thority, took great pains to have the Romish 
forms everywhere adopted, and all others 
excluded. In this affair again the dili- 
gence of Cregory VII. as his letters show, 
was very conspicuous. No people of Europe 
had more resolutely and perseveringly op 
posed the wishes of the pontiffs in this 
matter than the Spaniards ; for no means 
could induce them to part with their ancient 
liturgy, called Mozarabic or Gothic* and 
to adopt that of Rome. Alexander II 
, indeed in the year 1068 had prevailed with 
• the people of Aragon not to oppose the in- 
troduction of the Romish mode of worship ; 3 
and the Catalonians no longer resisted. 

But the glory of having perfected this work 
was reserved for Gregory VII. He did 
not cease to press the subject upon Sanchez 
and Alphonso, the kings of Aragon and 
Castile, till they consented that the Gothic 
rites should be abolished and the Roman 
be received. Sanchez first complied, and 
Alphonso followed his example in the year 
1080. In Castile the nobles thought this 
contest ought to bo decided by the sword. 

ad Josephi locum de Christo . Next, I have consultod 
Mabillon, Pnef. ad tom. ix. Acta Sanctor . Ord. Retied. 
or srecul. vi. par. ii. p. iv. Sc c. and his Diss. de multi- 
plied Damnations , Fidei Professions et lielapsu, which is 
in his Analecta Veteris JEoi, torn. ii. p. 45G ; Buheus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 404, &c. ; Pagi, Brevia- 
rium llomanor. Pontif. tom. ii. p. 452. Among the 
reformed divines, Usshcr, De Successions Eccles. Chris - 
tianar. in Occidents, cap. vli. sec. 24, p. 195, Ac. 
Basnage, Hid. deg Fgtises Itqformees, tome i. p. 105, 
and Hist, de V Eglixe, tome ii. p. 1391; Oudin, Diss. 
de Doctrina et Scriptis Berengarii ’, in his Comment, 
de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. G24. Partiality pre- 
vails I fear among them all, but especially among the 
writers of the Romish church. [In studying this im- 
portant and significant controversy, the student should 
read carefully the entire section (sec. 29) devoted to it 
in Gieseler, Lehrbuch , &c. Cunningham's transl. vol. 
ii. p. 102—111, with the authorities quotod and the 
extracts given in the notes. No additional informa- 
tion is afforded in the sketch given by Waddington in 
his Hist, qf the Church , vol. ii. p. 91, &c. or by Bow- 
den in his Li/e of Gregory VII. vol. ii. 240. Milner 
considered the contest so uninteresting that he thought 
it worthy of only “a few sentences." Hist, of the 
Church , vol. iii. p. 289. — B. 

1 See Buheus, Hist Acad . Paris, tom. i. p. 372, 401. 
Longueval, Uist.de V Eglise Gallicane, tome vil. p. 188, 

189, 231, &c. The Benedictine monks in their Gallia 
Christiana , tom. ii. Append Documentor, p. 162, have 
published Jordan’s letter to the pope, Benedict Vlir. 
against the apostleship of Martial. The acts of the 
councils of Bourges and Limoges respecting this con- 
troversy are published by LabbI, Biblioth. Nooa Manu- 
scriptor. tom. ii. p. 7GG, &c. Of the first author of 
this strife, Ademar, u monk of Chabanois, Mabillon 
gives an account in his Annales Ord. S. Boned, tom. 
iv. p. 348, Ac. and in the appendix to the volume he 
subjoins the epistle of Ademar in support of the apos- 
tleship of Martial. The Benodictine monks have also 
given an account of this man, in their Hist. Littbr. de 
la France, tome vil. p. 301. 

* Seo Mabillon, De Liturgia Gatticana, lib, 1. oap. 
ii. p. 10; Bona, Rerum Liturgicar. lib. i. cap. xi. 

Opp'i p. 220; Le Brun, Explication deg Ceremonies de 
la Messe , tome ii. diss. v. p. 272 [and Liturgia Anti- 
qua , Hitpanica , Gothica , Isidoriana , Mozarabica, fyc. 
tom. i. Rome, 1746, fol.; as also Pinius, Tractatu* 
Historico-Chronolog. de Variis Vicissitudinibus Officii 
Mosarabici Seculo xi. c. 6.-* Scht. [Also Krazer, De 
Liturgiis , p. 70, &c. Augsb. 1786, 8vo. — Mur. 

8 De Marca, Histoire de Bearn, livr. ii. chap. It. 

...... Dd - i| 
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Accordingly two champions were chosen, 
who were to contend in single combat, the | 
one fighting for the Roman liturgy and the 
other for the Gothic. The Gothic cham- 
pion conquered. After this they concluded 
to submit it to the decision by fire, Both 
liturgies, the Roman and the Gothic, were 
! now thrown into a fire. The Roman was 
consumed in the flames, the Gothic re- 
mained uninjured. Yet this double victory 
could not save the Gothic liturgy; the 
authority of the pontiff and the pleasure of 
Constantia the queen, who controlled Al- 
phonso the king, had greater weight and 
turned the scale. 1 

2. This seal of the Roman pontiffs may 
admit some Hind of apology, but not so 
their prohibiting each nation from worship- 
ping God in its own vernacular tongue. 
While the Latin language wus spoken 
among all the nations of the West, or at 
least was understood by most people, few 
objections could be urged against its use in 
public assemblies for Christian worship. 
But when the Roman language with the 
Roman dominion had been gradually sub- 
verted and become extinct, it was most 
j st and reasonable that each nation should 
Use its own language in worship. But this 
privilege could not be obtained from the 
pontiffs in this and the following centuries ; 
for they decided that the Latin language 
should be retained, though unknown to 
the people at large. 2 Different persons 
assign different reasons for this decision, 
and some have suggested such as are quite 
preposterous. But the principal reason, 
doubtless, was an excessive veneration for 
the ancient forms. And the Oriental Chris- 
tians have fallen into the same fault of ex- 
cessive love of antiquity; for public wor- 
ship is still performed by the Egyptians in 
the ancient Coptic, by the Jacobites and 

1 Boni, ubi supra , p. 216; Le Brun, ubi supra, p 992, 

&Q - ; Jo. de Fcrrqras, Hist, de I'Espagne, tonic iil. p. 
237, 241, 240 [Krazer, ubi supra, p. 76. — Mur. 

* IJssher, Hist. Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris Ver- 
naculis , published with enlargement by Wharton, 
London, 1690, 4to. [Yet wo find in the canons of 
iElftrlq, king OJT England, about a.d. 1050 (in Harduin, 
Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 982, can. 23) that the priests 
were required on Sundays and other mass days to ex- 
plain tnfe lessons from the gospels in the English lan- 
guage, and to teach the people to repeat memoriter and 
to understand the Lord’s prayer and the Apostles’ creed 
in the same language. “ Presbyter etiam, seu missalis 
sacerdos, in diebus Solis, et Missalibus, evangelii ejus 
intellectual populo diect Anglice et ipsorum etiam Pater 
notter et Credo toties quotles poterifc ad eos instruendos 
adhibere, et ut symbolum fldei memoriter discant, 
Chrtstianamque suam teneant confessionem,”— Mur . — 
[These canons are most corrdctly given, in Saxon and 
English, In the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land, edited by Mr. Thorpe and published by the Re- 
eord Commissioners, p. 441, &c. Their compiler was 
tvlfrlc, the celebrated Anglo-Saxon writer and Arch- 
bishop of York, not king of England, as stated by Dr. 

Murdock.— R. 
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Nestorians in Syriac, and by the Abysai- 
nians in the ancient Ethiopic ; although all 
these languages have long since become 
obsolete and gone out of popular use. 3 

3. The other things enjoined or volun- 
tarily practised in this century under the 
name of religous acts, the rites added in 
the worship of the saints, relics, and images, 
the pilgrimages and various other things 
of the kind, it would be tedious to detail. 
I will therefore only state here that, du- 
ring nearly the whole of this century, all 
the nations of Europe were very much oc- 
cupied in rebuilding, repairing, and adorn- 
ing their churches. 4 Nor will this surprise 
us if we recollect the panic dread of the 
impending final judgment, and of the end 
of all things, which spread throughout 
Europe in the preceding cenutry. For 
this panic, among other effects, led to ne- 
glect the repair of the churches and sacred 
edifices, as being soon to become useless 
and perish in the wreck of all things; so 
that they either actually fell to the ground 
or became greatly dilapidated. But this 
panic being past, they every where set about 
repairing the decayed churches, and vast 
sums were expended on their restoration. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF THE SECTS AND HERESIES. 

1. The condition of the ancient sects, 
particularly the Nestorians and Monophy- 
sites, who were subject to the Mohamme- 
dans in Asia and Egypt, was very nearly 
the same as in the preceding century ; 
not perfectly happy and exempt from all 
evils, nor absolutely wretched or miser- 
able. But the Munich jaeans or Paulicians, 
whom the Greek emperors had transported 
from the provinces of the East to Bul- 
garia and Thrace, were in almost perpe- 
tual conflicts with the Greeks. The Greek 
writers throw all the blame on the Mam- 
chueans, whom they represent as turbulent, 
perfidious, always ready for war, and ini- 
mical to the empire.® But there are many 
reasons which almost compel us to believe 
that the Greek bishops and priests, and 
by their instigation the emperors, gave 
much trouble and vexation to this people ; 
and alienated their feelings by punish- 
ments, banishment, confiscation of their 


* See Renaudot, Bits, de Liturg. Oriental. Origins et 
Antiquitate, cap. VI. p, 40, Ac. 

4 Glaber Radulphus, Hist. lib. ill. cap. iv. In Du 
Chesne’s Scriptores Francici , tom. Iv. p. 217. “ As tho 
year 1003 approached there was almost the world over, 
but especially in Italy and France, a general repairing 
of the churches ” 

ft See Anna Comnena, Alexias, lib. ▼. p. 105, lib. 
vi. p. 124, 126, 145, and in other passages. 
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property, and other vexations. The em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus, being a man of 
learning, and perceiving that the Mani- 
chaeans could not easily be subdued by 
force, determined to try the effect of dis- 
cussion and reasoning, and therefore spent 
whole days at Philippopolis in disputing 
with them. Not a few of them gave up 
to this august disputant and his associates ; 
nor was this strange, for he employed not 
only arguments but also rewards and 
punishments. Those who retracted their 
errors, and consented to embrace the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, were rewarded with 
rich presents, honours, privileges, lands, 
and houses ; but those who resisted were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 1 

2. From Bulgaria and Thrace some of 
this sect, either from zeal to extend their 
religion or frtm weariness of Grecian per- 
secutions, removed first into Italy, and 
then into other countries of Europe ; and 
there gradually collected numerous con- 
gregations, with which the Roman pontiffs 
afterwards waged bloody wars.* At what 
time the migration of the Paulicians into 
Europe commenced, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. But it i3 well attested that as early 
as the middle of this century, they were 
numerous in Lombardy and Insubria, and 
especially in Milan; nor is it less certain 
that persons of this sect strolled about in 
France, Germany, and other countries, 
and by their appearance of great sanctity 
captivated no small number of the com- 
mon people. In Italy they were called 
Paterini and Cathari, or rather Gazari ; 


• Anna Comnena ( Alexias , lib. xiv. p. 357, Ac.) is 
very full In her account and eulogy of this holy war 
of ner father against the Paulicians. 

* See Muratori, Antiq . Ital. Medii AZoi, tom. v. p. 
38, Ac.; Limborch, Hist . Inquisitions* , p. 31 ; Richlnl, 
I) ixs. de Calharis, prefixed to Moneta’s Summa contra 
Catharos, p. xvii. xviil. and others ; not to mention 
Olabef Radulphus, Historia , lib. 111. c. vlll. Matth. 
Paris, and other ancient writers. Some of the Italians, 
among whom Is Richlnl, wish to deny that this sect 
was propagated from Italy into other parts of Europe ; 
and would persuade us rather that the Paulicians came 
Into Italy from France. For they would consider it a 
disgrace to their country to have been the first in 
Europe which fostered so absurd and impious a sect. 
These are countenanced by Peter de Marea, a French- 
man, who supposes (in his Hist, de Bearn , liv. viii. 
chap. xiv. p. 723), that when the French were returning 
from the crusades in Palestine, as they passed through 
Bulgaria, some Paulicians Joined them, and thus first 
migrated to France. But Pe Marca brings no proof 
of his supposition ; and on the contrary it appears 
from the records of the inquisition of Toulouse, pub- 
lished by Limborch, and from other documents, that 
the Paulicians first settled in Sicily, Lombardy, Mildn, 
and Liguria, and from thence sent their teachers and 
missionaries into France. See the Codex Tolosanus, 
p. 13. 14, 32, 68, 69, and In many other places. From 
the same Codex Tolosanus we learn that the Paulicians 
of Gaul had no bishops who could consecrate their 
presbyters, whom they called Anciani ; so that such 
of the French as wished to become presbyters had to 
go into Italy to obtain regular consecration. 


1 the last of which names, altered so as to 
suit the genius of their language, was 
adopted by the Germans. 8 In France 
they were called Albigenscs [Albigeois], 
from the town Albi. 4 They were also 
called Bulgarians particularly in France, 
because they came formerly from Bulgaria 
where the patriarch of the sect resided; 
also Publicani, a corruption of Pauliciani, 
and Boni Homines . [Good Men], and by 
other appellations. 6 

3. The first congregation of this sect in 
Europe is said to have been discovered at 
Orleans in France, a.d. 1017, in the reign 
of king Robert. An Italian woman is 
stated to have been its founder and teacher. 
Its principal men were ten canons of the 
church of the Holy Cross at Orleans, all 
eminent for their learning and piety, 
but especially two of them, Lisoius and 
Stephen ; the congregation was composed 
of numerous citizens and not of the lowest 
rank and condition. The impious doc- 
trines maintained by those canons being 
made known by Ileribert, a priest, and 
Arifastus, a Norman nobleman, king 
Robert assembled a council at Orleans, 


8 Of the name Paterini, given to this sect in Italy, 
we have already spoken, note i. p. 363. That the name 
Cathari was the same as Gazari, I have shown in 
another work, Hist. Ord. Apostolov, p. 367. Tho 
name Gazaria was given in that age to the country now 
called the Lesser Tartary [or Crim Tartary, or the 
Crimea. But the derivation of Cathari from Gazaria. 
a distant and then little known region, is by many 
deemed less probable than from the Greek KaOapol, tho 
Pure. So also the derivation of the German Ketzer 
(Heretic) from Gazari or Chazari is by no means uni- 
versally admitted. See Neander’s Hei/ige Bernhardy 
Ac. p. 314, Ac.; Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxill. 
p. 350, Ac. and Gieseler’s Text-book, by Cunningham, 
vol. ii, p. 368, note vl .—Mur. 

4 That the Paulicians in France were called Albi- 
genses, and are not to be confounded with tho Wol- 
denses and other heretics, is most manifest from the 
Records of the Inquisition at Toulouse. And they 
were called Albigenses because they were condemned 
in a council held a.d. 1176 at Albi (Albigea), a town 
of Aquitaln. See Chatel, Memoir es del' Hist, de Lan- 
guedoc , p. 305, Ac. They therefore mistake who sup- 
pose tho Albigenses were certain heretics who either 
originated at Albi, or who resided there, or had their 
principal church there ; they were rather tho heretics 
condemned there. Yet there did live in tho region of 
Albi some Paulicians, as well as many other classes of 
dissenters from the Church of Rome ; and the name of 
Albigenses is often applied to all the heretics in that 
tract of country. [See, for a fuller illustration and con- 
firmation of what is asserted in this note, Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxix. p. 569, Ac. also Hist, de Lan- 
guedoc , tome iii. note 13, p. 553, Ac. and Fueasli’s 
Kirchen-und Ketxerhistorie der mittleryn Zeit, vol. 1. 
— Mur. 

8 That these people were called Bulgarians, or as it 
was corruptly uttered Bougres , is fully shown by Du 
Fresne, Gloitarium Latin. Medii ASoi, tom. 1. p. 1338. 
And the same Du Fresne, in his Observationes ad V el- 
leharduini Historians Constantinop. p. 169, has shown 
by abundant proofs, that the name Popolicani or Pub* 
licani, given likewise to these Manlctueans, b merely 
the name Pauliciani corruptly pronounced. The 
Paulicians called themselves Good Men, or Los Bos 
Homos, as the French pronounced it See the Codex 
Inquisit. Tolosanee , p. 22, 84, 95, Ac. but especially p. 
131, Ac. 
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and left no means untried to bring them 
to a better mind. But nothing could in- 
duce them to give up the opinions they had 
embraced. They were therefore burned 
alive. 1 But the case of these men is 

involved in obscurity and perplexity. 
For they are extolled for their piety 
by their very enemies ; and at the 
same time crimes are attributed to them 
which are manifestly false; at least the 
opinions for which they suffered death 
were in general quite different from the 
tenets of the Manichaeans. 2 So far as I 

* The testimonies of the ancients respecting these 
heretics are collected by Bulans, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
torn. i. p. 3G4, ixc. ; D'Argentre, Collectio Judiciorum 
d*> Nonis Erroribus, tom. i. p. 5; Launoi, lie Scholis 
Cvlebrioribwt Carols M. cap. xxiv. p, 90. The proceed- 
ings of the council of Orleans, in which they were con- 
demned, are given by D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 
6‘04, &c. [Two principal accounts of these heretics 
of Orleans have reached us. The one is that of Glaber 
Kadulphus ( Uistoria , lib. iii. cap. vili.); the other, 
which some ascribe to one Agano, a monk, is an anony- 
mous accoiuit, but more full, and apparently deserving 
of at least as much credit, published by D'Achery, ubi 
supra. Both accounts are in Harduin, Concilia , tom. 
vi. par. i. p. 821, &c. Glaber states, that in the year 
1017 a very strange heresy was discovered at Orleans, 
said to have been introduced by an Italian woman, and 
which had long been spreading Itself in secret. The 
leaders in this heresy were two clergymen of Orleans, 
respectable for their birth, education, and piety, named 
Heribert and Lisoi. Both were canons, and the latter 
was also master of the school in St. Peter's church, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the king and tho court. 
Theao circumstances enabled them more easily to 
spread their errors at Orleans and in the neighbouring 
towns. They attempted to convert a presbyter of 
Rouen, and told him that the whole nation would soon 
he with them ; but ho divulged the subject to a nobleman 
of Rouen, and be again to king Robert. The monarch, 
equally distinguished for learning and piety, hastened 
away full of solicitude to Orleans, assembled there a 
number of bishops and abbots and some pious laymen, 
and commenced an examination of the heretics. The 
two leading men among them acknowledged that they 
anticipated a general reception of their doctrines; that 
they considered all that was taught in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, by miracles or otherwise, concerning 
a trinity in tho Godhead, as being absurd; that the 
visible heavens and earth had always existed, as they 
noware, without an original author; that all acts of 
Christian virtue, instead of being meritorious, were 
superfluous ; and like the Epicureans, they believed the 
crin»cs of tho voluptuous would not meet with tho re- 
compense of punishment. Groat efforts were made to 
convince them of their errors, but in vain; neither 
arguments nor threatenings could move them, for they 
expected a miraculous deliverance from death. Accor- 
dingly, when led out to the fire which was kindled for 
them, they all, thirteen in number, went exulting and 
voluntarily leaped into it. But theyno sooner felt the 
fire consuming them than they cried out, that they had 
been deceived, and were about to perish for ever. The 
bystanders moved with pity made efforts to draw 
them from the flames, but without effect. They were 
reduced to ashes. Such others of the sect as were 
afterwards detected were in like manner put to death. 
And heresy being thus destroyed, the Catholic faith 
shone the more conspicuous. — Tho other and more 
full account differs from that of Glaber in several re- 
spects. It states that a Norman nobleman, named 
Arefast, had a clergyman in his house by the name of 
Herbert, who went to Orleans for the purpose of study. 
That two leaders among the heretics, Stephen and 
Lisoi, universally esteemed for their wisdom, their 
piety, and their beneficence, met with Herbert and iu- 
stilled into him the poison of their heresy. When 
Herbert returned to the family of Arefast, he laboured 
to convert him. But Arefast was not to be seduced. 
He communicated the whole to count Richard, to be 
made known to the king, with a request that the king 
would take measures to suppress the heresy. King 
Robert directed Arefast to repair with his clergyman 
Herbert to Orleans, and there insinuate himself among 
the heretics, promising to come there himself shortly. 
Arefast was Instructed by an aged priest of Chartres 
now to proceed. He was to receive the communion 
every day ; and thus fortified, ho was to go among the 
heretics, pretend to be captivated with their doctrines, 
and draw from thorn a full knowledge of their heresy, 

aud then appear as a witness against them. Ho did 
so, aud drew from them the following tenets; that 
Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary, did not suffer 
for mankind, was not really laid in tho tomb, and did 
not rise from the dead ; that in baptism there was no 
washing away of sins ; nor were tho body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament consecrated by the priest; and 
that it was useless to pray to the saints and martyrs. 
Arefast wished to know then on what ho could rely for 
salvation. They promised to purify him from all sin, 
and to Impart to him the Holy Spirit, by laying their 
hands upon him ; and that he should eat heavenly food 
and often see angels, and with them travel where he 
pleased with ease and despatch. The account then 
describes the heavenly food they talked of. At certain 
times the heretics met together by night, each with a 
lighted candle, and invocated the devil till he appeared 
to them. Then putting out their lights, they all 
debauched themselves promiscuously. The fruits of 
these horrid scenes, when eight days old, were mur- 
dered and burned to ashes, and the ashes so obtained 
constituted their heavenly food, and was so efficacious 
that whoever partook of it at all became an enthusiast 
of their sect, and could seldom ever after be recovered 
to a sound mind. While Arefast was thus learning tho 
whole heresy, king Robert and his queen Constantia 
arrived at Orleans ; and tho next day ho called a coun- 
cil of bishops, and apprehending a whole assembly of 
the heretics, arraigned them for trial. Here Arefast 
stated all ho had learned from them. Stephen and 
Lisoi admitted that they held such doctrines. A bishop 
stating that Christ was born of the Virgin, because he 
could be so, and that he died and rose again to assure 
us of a resurrection, they replied that they were not 
present and could not believe it was so. Being asked 
how they could believe that they hud a natural father 
and were born in the usual way, not having been present, 
they replied that what was according to nature they 
could believe, but not what was contrary to nature. 
They were then asked if they did not believe that God 
created all things from nothing by his Son. They re- 
; plied, “ Such things may be believed by carnal men 
who mind earthly things, and trust in the fictions of 
men written upon parchment ; but we, who havo a law 
written upon the inward man by the Holy Spirit, regard 
nothing but what we have learned from God the creator 
of all." They likewise asked the bishops to desist from 
questioning them, and to do with them what they suw 
fit; for they said they already saw their king in the 
heavens, who would receive them to his right hand and 
to heavenly joys. After a nine hours’ trial the prisoners 
were first degraded from tho priesthood, and then led 
away to the stake.’ As they passed the church door 
queen Constantia with a stick struck Stephen, who had 
been her confessor, and dashed out one of his eyes. 
Their bodies, together with the abominable ashes used 
by them, were consumed in tho flames. — Such is the 
story as told by their enemies. It is reasonable to givo 
them all the credit which their enemies allow to them, 
and tq make abatements only from what is said to 
their disadvantage. The whole description of their 
infernal night meetings, and eating the ashes of mur- 
dered infants, is doubtless mere calumny. Their in- 
telligence and the spotless purity of their lives are well 
attested. The account given of their doctrines is lame, 
and coming from those who were their inferiors in 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and so hostile as to burn 
them at the stake, it is impossible to ascertain what 
their real sentiments were. — Mur. 

* Basnage, in his I fist, des Eg Uses Reformers, tome i. 
period iv. p. 97, and in bis Hist. Eccles. tom. ii. p, 
1388, &c, defends the cause of these canons of Orleans. 

But this otherwise excellent and discerning man seems 
to have been carried too far, by his zeal for augmenting ' 
the number of the witnesses for the truth. 
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can judge, these Manichaeans of Orleans 
were mystics, who despised the external 
worship of God, ascribed no efficacy to 
religious rites, not even to the sacraments, 
and supposed religion to consist in the in- 
ternal contemplation of divine things, and 
the elevation of the soul to God. "At the 
t»ame time they philosophized respecting 
God, the three persons in the Godhead, and 
the soul of man, with more subtlety than 
the capacity of the age could comprehend. 
Persons of this description proceeded from 
Italy in the following centuries, spread 
over nearly all Europe, and were called in 
Germany Brethren of the Free Spirit, and 
in some other countries Beghards. 1 

4. Better characters perhaps than these, 
certainly honest and candid though illite- 
rate, were those men whom Gerhard, bishop 
of Cambray and Arras, reconciled to the 
church at the council of Arras a.d. 1030. 
These likewise received their doctrines from 
Italians, and particularly from one Gundulf. 
According to their own account, they sup- 
posed all religion to consist in pious exer- 
cises and in actions conformable to the law 
of God, while they despised all external 
worship. In particular (1.) they rejected 
baptism as a rite of no use as regards sal- 
vation, and especially the baptism of infants. 
(2.) The Lord’s Supper they discarded for 
the same reason. (3.) They denied that 
churches are more holy than private houses. 
(4.) Altars they pronounced to be heaps of 
stones, and therefore worthy of no reverence. 
(5.) They disapproved of the use of incense 
and of holy oil in religious worship. . (0.) 
The ringing of bells or signals, as bishop 
Gerhard calls them, they would not tolerate. 
(7.) They denied that ministers of religion, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, were of 
divine appointment, and maintained that 
the church could exist without an order o.f 
teachers. (8.) They contended that fu- 
neral rites were invented by the priesthood 
to gratify their avarice, and that it was of 
no consequence whether a person were 
buried in the church-yard or in some other 
place. (9.) Penance as then practised, 
that is, punishments voluntarily endured 
for sins, they deemed of no use. (10.) 
They denied that the sins of the dead who 
are in the world of torment or in purgatory 
can be expiated by masses, by gifts to the 


* Of this class of people we shall treat hereafter in 
the thirteenth century ; at which period they were first 
drawn from their concealment into full view, and con- 
demned in many councils, especially in Germany. Yet 
they had long before been working their way in secret. 
This sect held some opinions in common with the 
Manichaeans ; whence the undiscerning theologians of 
those times might easily be led to regard them as a 
branch of the ManichiEans 


f loor, and by vicarious penance ; and doubt- 
ess they rejected the idea of purgatory 
itself. . (11.) They held marriage to be 
pernicious, and condemned it in all cases.* 
(12.) They allowed indeed some reverence 
to be paid to the apostles and to the mar- 
tyrs ; but to confessors (by whom they in- 
tended those denominated saints and who 
had not suffered death for Christ’s sake) 
they would have no reverence paid, de- 
claring that their corpses were no better 
than those of other persons. (13.) The 
custom of chanting in churches and religious 
assemblies they represented as superstitious 
and unlawful. (14.) They denied a cross 
to be more holy than other wood, and 
therefore refused it any honour. (J5.) 
They would have the images of Christ and 
the saints to be removed from the churches, 
and receive no kind of adoration. (1G.) 
Finally, they were displeased with the dif- 
ference of rank, and of powers and prero- 
gatives, among the clergy. 3 Whoever con- 
siders the defects in the prevailing religion 
and doctrines of that age, will not think it 
strange that many persons throughout 
Europe, possessing good understandings and 
pious feelings, should have fallen into such 
sentiments as these. 

5. Towards the close of this century, 
about the year 1089, a more subtle contro- 
versy was raised in France by Roscelin, a 
canon of Compeignc, who was not the low- 
est among the dialecticians of the age, and a 
principal doctor in the sect of the Nomina- 
lists. lie maintained that it could not be 
conceived at all how the Son of God could 
assume human nature without the Father 
and the Holy Spirit’s doing the same, un- 
less we supposed the three persons in the 
Godhead to be three things or separately 
existing natures (such as three angels arc 
or three human souls), though those three 
divine things might have one will and one 
power. Being told that this opinion would 
imply that there are three Gods, he boldly 
replied that were it not for the harshness 
of the expression it might be truly said 
there are three Gods. 4 He was compelled 

* I cannot easily believe this was altogether so. I 
should rather suppose that these people did not wholly 
condemn matrimony, but only Judged celibacy to b< 
more holy than the married stato. 

* See the Synodus Atrebatensis, in D’Achcry's Spi- 
dlegium, tom. i. p. 607 — 624 ; Argentre’a Collectio 
Judicior. de Noois Erroribtis , tom. i. p. 7. [See also 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxiii. p. 324, &e. — 
Mur. 

* Thus his sentiments are stated by John who ac- 
cused him to Anselm in an Epistle which is published 
by Baluze, MitccU. tom. iv. p. 478 ; also by Anselm of 
Canterbury, in his book De Fide Trinit a tis, written 
against Roscelin, Opp. tom. i. p. 41, 43, and in tem 11. 
p. 355 , Epist. lib. ii. ep.-xxxv. ; and lastly, by F.dco of 
Beauvais, in Anselm’s Opp. p. 357, Eptst. lib. U. ep. 
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to condemn this error in the council of 
Soissons, a.d. 1092, but as soon as the 
danger was past he resumed it. He was 
then ordered to quit the country. While 


jdl. But all those were adversaries of Roscelin, who 
may be supposed either to have perverted his meaning, 
or not to have understood it correctly. And Anselm 
himself leads me to have much hesitation and doubt ; 
for while he regarded the Nominalists, of whom Ros- 
celin was the head, with no little hatred, yet he con- 
cedes in his book, De Fide Trinitatis , that the opinion 
of liis opponont may be admissible in a certain sense; 
he frequently states that he does not know certainly 
what his views were, and even says that he suspects 
they wore less exceptionable than his adversaries re- 
presented them. De Fide Trinitatix, cap. iii. p. 44. 
He says: “But perhaps he (Roscelin) does not say, 
just as three human souls or three angels are ; but he 
who communicated his sentiments to me might make 
this comparison without any authority for it, while he 
(Roscelin) only affirmed that the throe persons are 
three things without adding any comparison.” So in 
his forty-first Epist. book ii. p. 357, being about to 
state Roscelin’s opinion, he prefaces it thus : “ Which 
however I cannot believe without hesitation.” The 
reader I think will clearly see that Anselm, the deter- 
mined enemy of the Nominalists, distrusted the candour 
and fairness of Rosoelin's accusers in describing his 
opinions, and supposed him to he less erroneous than 
they represented. If I do not mistake, this whole con- 
troversy originated from the hot disputes between the 
Nominalists and the Realists. The Realists seem to 
have drawn this inference from the principles of the 
Nominalists, of whom Roscelin was the head: If, a 3 


[Part ii. 

an exile in England he raised new commo- 
tions, contentiously maintaining, among 
other things, that the sons of priests and 
dll born out of wedlock should never be 
admitted to the rank of clergymen, which 
was a very odious doctrine in those times. 
Being expelled from England for these 
things he returned to France, and residing 
at Paris renewed the old contention. But 
being pressed and harassed on all sides by 
his adversaries, he at last went to Aquitain, 
and spent the remainder of his life there 
devoutly and peacefully. 1 


you suppose, universal subjects are mere words and 
names, and the whole science of dialectics is concerned 
only with names, then doubtless the three persons in 
the Godhead will be in your view not three things, but 
only three names. By no means, answered Roscelin ; 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not mere names, 
but belong to the class of things. But while shunning 
Scylla he ran upon Charybdis ; for bis enemies thence 
inferred that he taught the existence of three Gods. If 
any of Roscelin’s own writings were now extant, a 
better estimate could be formed of this controversy. 

• Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 485, 489 ; 
Mabillon’s Annales Benedict, tom. v, p. 202 ; Hist. 
Litter, de la Prance , tome ix. p. 358, &c.: Pagi, Cri- 
tic's in Haronium, a<l ann. 1094, tom. lv. p. 317, &c.; 
Longueva), Hist, de PEglisc Callicane , tome Ui. p. 59, 
two. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PIlOSrEUOUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. A considerable part of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, especially in its northern 
regions, were still ignorant of Christianity 
and devoted to the foolish superstitions of 
their ancestors. In the conversion of these, 
therefore, the zealous in religion occupied 
themselves in this century, yet not all of 
them with equal success or equal discretion. 
Boleslaus, duke of Poland, after vanquish- 
ing the Pomeranians, concluded a peace 
with them, on the condition, that they 
should allow the Christian religion to be 
freely preached and expounded to them. 
Accordingly Otto, bishop of Bamberg, a 
man distinguished in this age for his zeal 
in propagating Christianity, was sent among 
them for this purpose in the year 11*24. 
He baptized a considerable number, but 
was utterly unable to overcome tbe obsti- 
nacy of many. On his return to Germany 
a large part of those baptized by him re- 
lapsed into idolatry. He therefore took 
another journey into Pomerania in the year 
1126, and amidst many difficulties suc- 
ceeded in strengthening and extending the 
feeble church there. 1 From this time on- 


> See Canistus, Led. Antiq. tom. ill. par. ii. p. 34, 
where is a Lift; of Otto, whom Clement III. in the year 
1 189, enrolled in the catalogue of saints. See the Acta 
Sanctor. mensis Julii, tom. i. p. 349, &c.; Cramer, 
Chronicle of the Church of Pomerania , book i. written 
in German ; Schtttgen'a German tract on the conver- 
sion of the Pomeranians by Otto, Stutgard, 1724, 4to ; 
Mabillon’s Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 123, 146, 323. 
[Likewise Bugenhagen’s Pomerania , published by Bal- 
thasar, Grelfswald, 1728, 4to, p. 38, 64, 78, &c. The 
precepts given by this apostle to his new converts were 
designed chiefly to wean them from their superstitious 
practices. They did not go into the essentials of 
Christianity. They must observe Sundays and the 
feast-days, they must fast, must bring their children to 
be baptized with certain formalities at Whitsuntide, 
must not murder their daughters as formerly, must re- 
frain from polygamy, must not marry their godmothers, 
and in general must refrain from marrying kindred 
vlthin the sixth and seventh degrees ; they must not 
oury the bodies of Christians among those of pagans, 
must build no idol temples, consult no soothsayer, eat 
nothing that is unclean, do penance often, &c. 8ee the 
Chron. Urtperg. et Halberstadt. ad ann. 1124.— Schl. 


ward Christianity became so established 
among the Pomeranians, that Adalbert 
could be ordained as their first bishop. 

2. Waldemar I. king of Denmark, ob- 
tained very great fame by the many wars 
he undertook against the pagan nations, the 
Slaves, the Wends, the Vandals, and others. 
He fought not only for the interests of his 
subjects but for the extension of Christia- 
nity ; and wherever he was successful, lie 
demolished the temples and images of the 
gods with their altars and groves, and 
commanded Christian worship to be set up. 
In particular he subdued, in the year 11GB, 
the whole island of Rugen which lies near 
to Pomerania; and now he compelled its 
ferocious, savage, piratical inhabitants who 
had been addicted to senseless supersti- 
tions, to hear Christian preachers and to 
embrace the Christian religion. The king’s 
designs were promoted and executed by 
Absalom, archbishop of Lund, a man of 
talents' whom the king employed as his 
chief counsellor on all subjects. 2 

3. The Finns who infested Sweden with 
frequent inroads, were attacked by Eric 
IX. king of Sweden, called St. Eric after 
his death, and were subdued by him after 
many bloody battles. As to the year when 
this took place historians disagree. 8 The 
vanquished nation was commanded to fol- 
low the religion of the conqueror, which 
most of them did with reluctance and dis- 
gust. 4 The shepherd and guardian assigned 
to this new church was Henrj , archbishop 
of Upsal, who had accompanied the king. 
But as he treated these new Christians too 
rigorously and attempted to punish severely 


* Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Danica , lib. xiv. p. 239 ; 
Helmold, Chron. Slavorum , lib/»ii. cap. xii. p. 234, with 
the note there of Bangert ; Pontoppidan, Annates Et* 
cles. Danica ?, tom. i. p. 404, &e. [Schroeckh’s Kir* 
chengesch. vol. xxv. p. 246, &c — Mur. 

8 Most of them, with Baronins, refer it to the year 
1151. Vastovius places it in 1160, and Oemhlelmius 
in 1157. 

4 Oernhiclmius, Hist. Eccfes. Gentis Suemrum, lib, 
Iv. cap. lv. sec. xii!.; Loccenius, Hist. Suecica^ Hb. Hf. 
p. 76, ed. Francf. ; Erlandus, Vita Erin Sandi, cap, 
vii.; Vastovius. Vitis Aquilonia, 8fc. p. 63, fto. 
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6. It ia scarcely necessary to repeat 
here, wliat has several times been remarked 
already, that barbarous nations brought 
into the pale of the Christian church in 
this manner, became disciples of Christ in 
name only and not in reality. The reli- 
gion taught them was not the pure and 
simple doctrine which Christ taught, but a 
method of appeasing God by ceremonies 
and external acts, in several respects very 
nearly allied to the religion which they 
were required to abandon. Take away 
the history and the name of Christ, the 
sign of the cross, some prayers, and a dis- 
agreement in rites, and it will not be diffi- 
cult to reconcile both to each other, to a 
great extent. Besides, many practices 
were still tolerated among these nations 
which were wholly inconsistent with the 
nature of Christianity, and which betrayed 
very great impiety ; for the priests, with 
but few exceptions, did not labour to 
remove the spiritual maladies of their 
minds and to unite their souls to God, 
but to advance their own interests and 
those of the Roman pontiff, by extending 
and establishing their dominion. 

7. In Asiatic Tartary, near to Cathay, 1 
a great revolution took place near the be- 
ginning of this century very favourable 
to the cause of Christianity. For on the 
death of Coircmchan, or as others call him 
Kcnchan, a very powerful king of the 
eastern regions of Asia at the close of the 
preceding century, a certain priest of the 
Nestorians inhabiting those countries, 
whose name was John, made so successful 
an attack upon the kingdom while desti- 
tute of a head, that he gained possession 
of it, and from a presbyter became the 
sovereign of a great empire. This was 
the famous Prester John, whose country 
was for a long time deemed by the Euro- 
peans the seat of all felicity and opulence. 
Because he had been a presbyter before 
he gained the kingdom, most persons con- 
tinued to call him Prester John after he 
had acquired royal dignity.* His regal 

* In Marco Paolo and the oriental geographers, the 
names of Cathay and Mangi distinguish the northern 
and southern empires, which from a.v. 1234 to 1279 
were those of the great Khan and of the Chinese. The 
search for Cathay, after China had been found, excited 
and misled our navigators of the sixteenth century in 
their attempts to discover the north-east passage. 
Gibbon’s Becl. and Fall , vol. xi. p. 400. — R. 

* The statements here made respecting the famous 
Prester John, whom our ancestors from the twelfth 
century onwards supposed to be the greatest and most 
prosperous of all kings, not only have the greatest 
appearance of probability among all the accounts which 
tire given of him, but are also supported by the testimony 
of writers of candour and the most worthy of credit ; 
namely, William of Tripoli (soe Du Fresno, notes to 
Joinville’s Fie de St. Louis, p. 89), a Dominican and 
bishop of Gabul,in Otto of Frisingen’s Chron. lib. vii. c. 


name was Ungchan. The exalted opinion 
of the power and riches of this Prester 
John entertained by the Greeks and 
Latins arose from this, that being elated 

33. [This bishop had come to Rome to obtain the 
decision by an umpiro of the controversies between the 
Armenian and Greek churches. On this occasion ho 
related that a few years before, one John who lived in 
the extremities of the east, beyond Persia and Arme- 
nia, and was both a king and a priest, had with his 
people become a Nestorian Christian; that he had 
vanquished the Median and Persian kings, arid at- 
tempted to march to the aid of the church at Jerusa- 
lem, but was obliged to desist from the enterprise 
because he was unablo to pass the Tigris. This King 
was descended from the Magians mentioned in the 
gospel, and was so rich that he bad a sceptre of eme- 
rald. — Schl.] William Rubruquis, Voyage , c. xviii. 
p. 36, in the Antiques in Adam Itinera , collected by 
Gcrberon, and Albcric, Chronieon , ad ann. 1165 and 
1170, in Leibnitz's Accessiones Historic ee, tom. ii. 
p. 345 and 355, and others. It is strange that these 
testimonies should have been disregarded by learned 
men, and that so many disputes should havo arisen 
respecting Prester John and the region in which he 
lived, and should have continued down even to our 
times. But such is tho human character, that what 
has most simplicity and plainness is despised, and what 
is marvellous and obscure i9 preferred. Peter Covilla- 
nus, who was directed in the fifteenth century by John 
II. king of Portugal, to make inquiries respecting the 
kingdom of Prester John, when he arrived in Abyssi- 
nia with his companions, on discovering many things 
in the emperor of the Abyssinians or Ethiopians ana- 
logous to what was then currently reported in Europe 
respecting Prester John, supposed that he had dis- 
covered that John whom he was ordered to inquire 
after. And he easily persuaded the Europeans, then 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, to fall in with his 
opinions. See John Morin, De Saeris Eccledce Ordi- 
nationibus, par. ii. p. 367, &c. But in the seventeenth 
century many writings having been brought to light 
which had been unknown, the learned in great num- 
bers abandoned this Portuguese conjecture, and agree 
that Prester John must have reigned in Asia; but 
they still disagreed as to the location of his kingdom 
and somo other points. Yet there aro somo even in 
our times, and among the most learned men, who choose 
to give credit to the Portuguese, though supported by 
no proofs and authorities, that the Abyssinian emperor 
is that mighty Prester John, rather than follow the 
many contemporary and competent witnesses. See 
Itenaudot. Hist . Patriarch . Alexandria p. 223, 337 ; 
Lafltau, Hist, dgj Decouvertes des Portugais, tome i. 
p. 58, and tome iii. p. 67 ; Ilenr. le Grand, Diss. de 
Johanni Presbyt. in Loho’s Voyage d' Abyssinie, tome 
1. p. 295, &c. [See above, note i. p. 322, and Mosheim’s 
IHst. Tartaror. Eccles. p. 16, &c. Baronius, Anna - 
la f, ad ann. 1177, sec. 55, gives us the title of an epistle 
written by pope Alexander III. to Prester John, which 
shows that he was an Indian prince and a priest : 
“ Alexander Episcopus, servus servorum Del, charissi- 
mo in Christo filio illustri et magnifleo Indorum regi, 
sacerdotum sanctissimo, salutem et Apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.” — Mur, [That the Dalai Lama was the 
Prester John ia denied by Paulsen, tho real author of 
Mosheim’s Hist. Tartaror. Eccles. Yet more recently 
Joh. Eberh. Fischer in his Introduction to the History 
of Siberia, p. 81 (in German), has maintained this 
opinion, and endeavoured to show that the Dalai 
Lonna (Lama), and Prester John are the same person; 
and that the latter name is a fictitious word which tho 
Europeans did not correctly understand. And who- 
ever is sensible how low a people may sink under the 
influence of superstition, will not deem the idolatry of 
the Thibetians full proof that the Grand Lama and 
Prester John could not be the same person. At least, if 
reliance may be put upon tho accounts of the Augusti- 
nian eremite George (of which Gatterer’s Algem, Hist. 
Bibl. contains an extract), it was in the beginning of 
the twelfth century that the regal power in Thibet was 
first joined with that of the Grand Lama; which is a 
new argument in favour of Fischer's opinion. See 
the Hist. Bibl. vol. viii. p. 191.— -SchL [But this hypo- 
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with his prosperity and the success of his 
wars with the neighbouring nations, he 
sent ambassadors and letters to the Roman 
emperor Frederic I. to the Greek emperor 
Manuel, and to other sovereigns, in which 
i he extravagantly proclaimed his own ma- 
jesty and wealth and power, exalting him- 
self above all the kings of the earth ; and 
this boasting of the vain-glorious man the 
Nestorians laboured with all their power 
to confirm. 1 He was succeeded by his 
son or brother, whose proper name was 
David, but who was also generally called 
Prester John. This prince was van- 
quished and slain near the close of the 
century, by that mighty Tartar emperor 
Genghiskan. 

8. The new kingdom of Jerusalem in 
Syria, established in the preceding cen- 
tury by the French, seemed at the begin- 
ning of this century to flourish and to 
stand firm. But this prosperity was soon 
succeeded by adversity; for most of the 
crusaders having returned home, and the 
Christian generals and princes who re- 
mained in Palestine being more attentive 
to their private interests than to the 
public good, the Mohammedans recovered 
from their sudden terror and consternation, 
and collecting troops and resources on 
every side, attacked and harassed the 
Christians with perpetual wars. During 
many years they opposed the enemy with 
valour; but when Atabec Zenghi, 3 after 
a long siege, had taken the city of Edessa 
and seemed disposed to attack Antioch, 
the courage of the Christians began to 
fail. They therefore implored the succour 
of the Christian kings of Europe, and with 
tears supplicated for new armies of crusa- 
ders. The Roman pontiffs favoured these 
petitions, and left no means untried to per- 


thesis of Fischer seems to be fully subverted by the 
arguments of Mosheim and Paulsen, Hist. Tartaror, 
Ecciet. p. 137, &c. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
vol. xxv . p. 192. — Mur. 

1 Milman In his edition of Gibbon remarks—** The 
extent to which Nestorian Christianity prevailed 
among the Tartar tribes is one of the most curious 

Q uestions in Oriental history. M. Schmidt ( Getchichte 
er Ott Mongolen, notes, p. 383) appears to question 
the Christianity of Ong Chaghan [the Ungchan of 
Mosheim] and his Keraite subjects.*' According to 
Schlotser ( Welt getchichte. &o. vol. iii. par. ii. p. 268), 
the name was Wamchan, and the residence of this 
prince and his successors was Karakorum, south of the 
lake Baikal.— R. 

* Atabec was an official title given by the Seljukian 
emperors, or Sultans, to the lieutenants or viceroys 
whom they placed over certain provinces. The Latin 
historians of the crusades, of whom a catalogue is col- 
lected by Bongarsius, call this Atabec Zenghi, Sangul- 
nus. See Herbelot, Biblioth . Orient, article Jtabeck, 
p. 142. [Gibbon says— “ The corruption of the name 
of Zenghi to Sanguin afforded the Latins a eomforta 
bie allusion to his sanguinary character and end : fit 
sanguine sanguinolentus." Decl and Fall, vol. xi. p. 


suade the emperor and the other sove- 
reigns to undertake another expedition to 
Palestine. 

9. This new crusade was long a subject 
of debate in several popular assemblies 
and in the councils. At length, under the 
pontiff Eugene III. the celebrated abbot 
of Clairvaux in France, St. Bernard, a 
man of immense influence, brought the 
question to an issue. For when, in the 
year 1146, he preached the cross (as the 
phrase then was) in both France and Ger- 
many, but especially in a public assembly 
of the French at Yezelay, and promised in 
the name of God great victories and a 
most prosperous issue to the enterprise, 
Lewis VII. king of the French, his queen, 
and a vast number of nobles who were 
present, devoted themselves to the sacred 
war. 3 Conrad III. emperor of the Ger- 
mans, at first resisted the admonitions of 
St. Bernard ; but after some delay, he 
followed the example of the French king. 
Both therefore proceeded towards Pales- 
tine with very numerous armies, by dif- 
ferent routes. But the greater part of 
both armies perished miserably on the 
road, either by famine or by shipwreck, or 
by the sword of the Mohammedans, to 
whom they were betrayed by the perfidi- 
ous Greeks, who feared the Latins more 
than they did the Mohammedans. Lewis 
VII. left his country in the year 1147, 
and arrived at Antioch in the month of 
March in the following year, with a small 
army, and much exhausted by its suffer- 
ings. Conrad commenced his march in 
the month of May, 1147, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year joined Lewis at Nice, 
having lost the greater part of his troops 
by the way. Both proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem in the year 1 1 48, and they led back 
to Europe the few soldiers who survived 
in the year 1149; for these princes were 
unable to effect anything, among other 
causes, on account of the disagreement be- 
tween them. The only effect of this 
second crusade was to drain Europe of a 
great portion of its wealth, and of a vast 
number of its inhabitants. 4 


* Specimens of Bernard's impassioned appeals in 
support of this second crusade are given by Ne&nder in 
his Her heil. Bernard u. tetn . Zeitalter , and by Wil- 
kins in his Getchichte der Kreuzziige , vol iii. par. i. 
— /?. 

4 Besides the historians of the crusades mentioned 
by Bongarsius, see Mabillon's Annalet Benedict, tom. 
vi. p. 399, 404, 407, 417, 451, &c. ; Gervais, Hitt, de 
tAM Suger , tome iii. p. 104, 128, 173, 190, 239, &c. 
This Sager, a famous abbot of St. Denys, was left by 
Lewis VII. to govern his kingdom during his absence. 
Vertot, Hist, des Chevaliers de Matte, tome 1. p. 86, 
&c. ; Mascov, He Rebut Imperii tub Conrado III. 
[The French army of orusaders consisted of above 
100,000 armed men, of whom 70,000 were mounted 
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10. Yet the unhappy issue of this second 
crusade did not render the Christian cause 
in the East absolutely desperate. If the 
Christian princes had attacked the enemy 
with their combined strength and acted 
in harmony, they would have had little to 
fear. But all the Latins, and especially 
their chiefs, abandoning themselves with- 
out restraint to ambition, avarice, injus- 
tice, and other vices, weakened each other 
by their mutual contentions, jealousies, 
and broils. Hence a valiant general of 
the Mohammedans, Salaheddin, whom the 
Latins called Saladin, viceroy or rather 
king of Egypt and Syria, assailed the 
Christians m the most successful manner, 
captured Guy of Lusignan, the king of 
Jerusalem, in the fatal battle of Tiberias, 
a.d. 1187; and in the same year reduced 
Jerusalem under his power. 1 After this 

cuirassiers, and the rest infantry. The German army 
was of about the same number. The emperor moved 
first, pursuing a direct courso through Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Thrace, to Constantinople, where he was to 
wait for the arrival of the king. Hut the Greek em- 
peror received him coldly, and by artifices induced him 
to cross the Dardanelles and proceed towards Palestine. 
The Grecian guides assigned him led him into defiles 
and dangerous positions in Lycaonia, where the Mo- 
hammedans attacked and nearly destroyed his army. 
After the loss of all his baggage he was obliged to turn 
hack with but a handful of men. The French army 
proceeded from Metz, crossed the Rhine at Worms and 
tho Danube at Ratisbon, passed through Hungary, and 
arrived safely at Constantinople. There they were told 
the German army had proceeded on and were very suc- 
cessful against the infidels. Lewis now passed the 
straits and was at Nice when Conrad returned with the 
remnant of his ruined army. The sovereigns continued 
together for a few days and commenced their march 
southerly along the coast. But the emperor thinking 
it not honourable for him to attend a camp in which he 
had no command, returned to Constantinople and after- 
wards embarked for the Holy Land. Lewis led his army 
through Asia Minor, bending his course into the inte- 
rior to avoid passing the large rivers near their mouths. 
The Mohammedans hovered around him, cut off his 
supplies, and at length attacked him in the mountains 
of Laodicea to great advantage, destroyed a large part 
of his army, and came near to capturing the king him- 
self. At length he arrived with the wreck of his army 
at Attalia, the capital of Pamphylia, where the Greeks 
drained them of their resources, and so embarrassed 
their proceeding by land that the king, with part of his 
troops, was obliged to embark on board the few vessels 
he could obtain, leaving the remainder of his army to 
fight their way by land if they could. Those he thus 
left all perished. He and those with him arrived safe 
in Palestine. The emperor also rejoined him with a 
few troops. Their united forces formed but a small 
army ; yet they would have been able to reduce Da- 
mascus if the Christian princes of the east had not 
disagreed and thus embarrassed their operations. The 
siege was abandoned, the sovereigns visited Jerusalem 
as pilgrims, and at length returned to Europe with less 
than a tenth part of the men who had enlisted in the 
crusade. — Mur. [Those who wish to trace the routes 
of the various crusades, will find a map on which they 
are carefully marked, in the 11th volume of Milman's 
Gibbon's DecU and Fall , &c. There is also a similar 
chart in Michaud, Hitt, det Croitades , vol. i. with 
two useful maps illustrating the extent of the short- 
lived Christian kingdoms in the East, in the 3d and 6th 
volumes. — K. 

l See the Arab Bohadln’s Life of Saladin , which 
Bchultens published in Arabic with a Latin translation, 
Leyden, 1782. fol, cap. xxxiv. See. p. 66, &c. ; add 
Htrbelot, Biblioth . Orient, artic. Salaheddin , p. 472, 


ruinous campaign the hopes of the Chris- 
tians in the East rested wholly on the aid 
to be derived from the kings of Europe. 
And this aid the Roman pontiff obtained 
for them, after much and repeated solici- 
tations ; yet the issue equalled neither his 
designs, wishes, nor efforts. 

11. The third crusade was commenced 
by the emperor Frederic I. surnamed Bar- 
barossa, who with a large army of Ger- 
mans traversed the provinces of Greece in 
the year 1189, and after surmounting nu- 
merous difficulties in Asia Minor and van- 
quishing the forces of a Mohammedan king 
resident atlconium, penetrated into Syria. 
But the next year he unfortunately lost his 
life in the river Salepli, which passes by 
Seleucia, in a manner unknown, and a 
great part of his soldiers returned to 
Europe. The others continued the war 
under Frederic, the son of the deceased 
emperor; but the plague swept away very 
many of them, carrying off at length their 
general, the emperor’s son, in the year 1191, 
when the rest dispersed and very few of 
them returned to tneir own country. 8 

12. The emperor Frederic was followed 
in the year 1190 by Philip Augustus, king 
of France, and Richard, surnamed the 
Lion-hearted, king of England. Both 
these went by sea, and reached Palestine 
with a body of chosen troops in the year 
1191. Their first battle with the enemy 
was not unsuccessful ; but in July of 
that year after the reduction of the city of 
Acre, the king of France returned to 
Europe, leaving however a part of his 
troops in Palestine. After his departure 
the king of England prosecuted the war 
with vigour, and not only vanquished Sa- 
ladin in several battles, but also took Jaffa 
and Cesarea, cities of Palestine. But being 
deserted by the French and Italians, and 
moved also by other reasons of great weight, 
in the year 1192 he concluded a truce with 
Saladin for three years, three months, and 
three days ; and soon after left Palestine 
with bis troops.* Such was the issue of 
the third crusade, which drained Germany, 
England, and France, both of men and 
money, but afforded very little advantage 
to the Christian cause in Asia. 

13. During these wars of the Christians 
with the Mohammedans for the possession 

Sc o. ; and Marigny, Hitt, det A rabet, tome Iv. p. 289, &e.$ 
[and Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. 59.— Mur. 

* These events are best illustrated by the celebrated 
Count de BUnau, in his life of Frederic L written In 
German, p. 278, 293, 309, 333, See. 

* Daniel, Hitt, de France , tome iU. p. 426. Sec. $ Kapln, 
Hitt, d'Angleterre , tomeil. p. 251, See. [Hume’s Hitt, of 
England , ch. x. vol. i. p. 403, &c.} Marigny, Hitt, det 
Arabes, tomeiv. p. 285, &c. 
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of the Holy Land, arose the three cele- 
brated equestrian or military orders, whose 
business it was to clear the roads of robbers, 
to harass the Mohammedans with perpetual 
warfare, to afford assistance to the poor 
and the sick among pilgrims to the holy 
places, and to perform any other services 
which the public exigencies seemed to re- 
quire. The first of these orders, . the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, derived 
their name from an hospital in the city of 
Jerusalem consecrated to St. John the 
Baptist, in which certain pious and chari- 
table brethren were accustomed to receive 
and afford relief to the needv and the rick 
visitants of Jerusalem. After the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem this 
hospital gradually acquired, from the libe- 
rality of pious persons, larger revenues than 
were requisite for the object of relieving 
the poor and the sick; and its president or 
master, Raymund du Puy, about the year 
1120, with his brethren, offered to the king 
of Jerusalem to make war upon the Mo- 
hammedans at his own expense. The king 
approved the plan, and the Roman pon- 
tiffs confirmed it by their authority. Thus 
at once and to the surprise of all, from 
being attendants on the poor and the sick, 
removed from all bustle and noise, they be- 
came military characters; and the whole 
order was divided into three classes : knights 
or soldiers who were of noble birth, and whose 
business it was to fight for religion ; priests 
who conducted the religious exercises of 
the order ; and serving brethren, that is, 
soldiers of ignoble birth. This order ex- 
hibited the greatest feats of valour, and 
thus procured immense wealth. After the 
loss of Palestine the knights passed into 
the island of Cyprus ; they afterwards oc- 
cupied the island of Rhodes and held it a 
long time ; when expelled from Rhodes by 
the Turks they obtained from Charles V. 
the possession of the island of Malta, 2 where 
their grand master still resides. 8 

14. The second order was wholly mili- 
tary, that is, it did not embrace both 

* The writers who treat of these three orders are 
enumerated by Fabricius, Bibliograph. Antiquar p. 4G5, 
&c. ; but some are omitted. 

* The most recent and best history of this order is 
that composed by Renat. Aubert de Vertot, by order 
of the knights, and published first at Paris and after- 
wards at Amsterdam, 1732, 5 vols. 8vo; add Helyot, 
Hist, des Ordres, tome 111. p. 72, &c. 

8 In the year 1798 the knights of Malta betrayed the 
Island to the French fleet, then carrying Bonaparte to 
Egypt. The English immediately after commenced a 
blockade of the island, which lasted two years, when 
the island fell into the hands of the English, who have 
held it ever since. The order lost the greater part of 
its revenues during the French revolution ; and from 
tie time Malta was surrendered to the French it has been 
sinking Into insignificance, and is now nearly if not 
Altogether extinct Mur. 


soldiers and priests. It was called the 
order of Templars from a house situated 
near the temple of Solomon in Jerusalem, 
which Balduin II. the king of Jerusalem 
gave to the knights temporarily, for their 
first residence. The order commenced a .d. 
1 118 at Jerusalem, and had for its founders 
Hugo de Paganis (Hugues des Payens), 
Godfrey de S. Amore (or St. Omer), and 
seven others whose names are not known. 
It obtained a.d. 1128 its full establishment 
and its rule from the council of Troyes in 
France. 4 These knights were required to 
defend the Christian religion by force of 
arms, to guard the highways, and to protect 
the pilgrims to Palestine from the cruelties 
and robberies of the Mohammedans. By 
its valour this order likewise acquired great 
fame and vast wealth; but, at the same 
time, by its pride, luxury, cruelty, and 
other vices, incurred peculiar odium, which 
rose so high at last that the order was 
wholly suppressed by a decree of the pon- 
tiff and of the council of Vienne. 5 

15. The third order, that of the Teutonic 
knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem, was 
similar to the first in requiring care of the 
poor and the sick as well as military ser- 
vice. It originated a.d. 1190 at the siege 
of Acre or Ptolcmais, yet some place its 
obscure beginnings somewhat earlier, and 
at J erusalem. During this siege some pious 
and benevolent Germans undertook to pro- 
vide accommodations for sick and wounded 
soldiers; and the undertaking so pleased 
the German princes who were present, that 
they concluded to establish an association 
for that object, to be composed of German 
knights. The Roman pontiff, Cuelestine 

* Seo Mabillon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 159, 
&c. [Mabillon there Bays: “Their rule was taken 
almost verbatim from that of St. Benedict, and con- 
sisted of the same number of chapters, viz. 72. Many 
persons suppose that it was drawn up by St. Bernard.” 
Their rule received modifications from time to time ; 
but their earliest regulations were the following: — 
The knights shall attend the entire feligious services 
by day and by night; and if any one is prevented from 
attending by his military duties, he shall repeat thirteen 
Faternosters in place of matins, nine in place of ves- 
pers, and seven in place of each of the minor canonical 
hours. For each deceased brother 100 Paternosters 
shall be said daily for seven days; and his allotment of 
food and drink (his rations) during forty days shall be 
given to some poor person. The knights may eat flesh 
thrice a week, on the Lord’s day, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, the other four days they must abstain 
from flesh, and on Fridays must be content with 
quadragesimal fare. Each knight may have three 
horses and one squire. No one may either hawk or 
hunt. See Fleury’s HLt.de I'Eglise, livr. Ixvii. cap. 
55. — Mur. 

5 ^See Matth. Paris, Historia Major , p. 56, &c. for an 
account of the origin of the order. Peter de Puy, Hist, 
de l' Ordre Milit . des Templiers , which was republished 
with many additional documents, Brussels, 1751, 4to; 
GUrtlcr, Hist. Templariorum Milit um, Amstel. 1691, 
8vo. [For a list of more recent writers, see Winer's 
Handb. d. Theologuchen Literatur , Leips. 1826, p. 184, 
— Mur. 
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HI. afterwards approved of the society and 
confirmed it by formal enactments. No 
one was to be admitted into this order ex- 
cept Germans of noble birth; and those 
admitted were to devote themselves to the 
defence of the Christian religion and the 
Holy Land, and to the care of the suffering 
poor and the sick. At first the austerity 
of the order was very great, clothing and 
bread and water being the only recompense 
of the soldiers for the labours they endured. 
But this rigour soon ceased as the wealth 
of the society increased. When the order 
retired from Palestine it occupied Prussia, 
Livonia, Courland, and Semigallia; and 
though it lost those provinces at the Re- 
formation, yet it retained a part of its 
estates in Germany. 1 * 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN T1IE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1. Neither the Jews nor the polytheists 
could give the Christians of the West so 
much trouble as formerly. The former 
were accused by the Christians of various 
crimes, pretended or real; so that their 
efForts were directed, not so much to make 
opposition to the Christians as to defend 
themselves in the best manner they could 
against their attacks. Such of the poly- 
theists as remained in the North of Europe 
— and they were considerably numerous in 
several places — frequently made great 
slaughter among the Christiaus. 8 But the 
Christian kings and princes in their vicinity 
gradually brought their rage under re- 
straints, and continued to wage war upon 
them till they had deprived them both of 
their independence and of their religious 
freedom. 

2. The writers of this century are full of 
their complaints of the cruelty and rage of 
the Saracens against the Christians in the 
East. Nor is there any reason to question 
their veracity. But most of them have 


1 In addition to Duell’s Hist- Ordinix Teutonic t, 

Vienna, 1727, see Peter o i Du is berg, Chronicon Prussia 
edited with the notes of Hartknoch, Jena, Ip79, 4to ; 
Ilelyot, Hist . des Ordres , tome iii. p. 14Q, &c. ; the 

Chronicon Ordinix Teutonici, in Matthu-us, Analecta 

Veterix Moi % tom. v. p. G21, G58, ed. nova; the Print- 
legia Ordinix Teutonici, in Von Ludwig’s Reliquice 

Manuscript, tom. vii. p. 43. [For further information 
relative to these three military orders, and references to 
additional works, both ancient and modern, which treat 
of their history, see sec. 72 of Gieseler, Lehrbuch , &c. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 307, &c.— It. 

* Helmold, Chronicon Slavor. lib. i. cap. xxxiv. p. 
88, cap. xxxv. p. 89, cap. xl. p. 99; Lindenbrog, 

Scriptor. Septentrion. p. 195, 19G, 201 ; Lambccius, lies 

Hamburg, lib. i. p. 23. 


omitted to state the great causes of this 
cruelty, which were for the most part On 
the side of the Christians. In tie first 
place, the Saracens had a right, according 
to the laws of war, to repel violence by 
violence ; nor is it easy to see with what face 
the Christians could require of this nation, 
which they attacked and slaughtered with 
large armies, that it should patiently receive 
blows and not return them. Besides, the 
Christians in the East committed abomi- 
nable crimes, and did not hesitate to inflict 
the most exquisite sufferings and distress • 
upon the Saracens. And can any think it 
strange that they should deem it right to 
retaliate? Lastly, is it a new and surprising 
thing that a nation not distinguished for 
mildness and gentleness of temper, when 
provoked by the calamities of what was 
pronounced a holy war, should be severe 
upon those among their subjects who 
were united with their enemies in reli- 
gion ? 

3. A vast change in the state of the 
Christians in northern Asia took place near 
the close of this century, in consequence of 
the victories of the great Genghiskau, com- 
mander of the Tartars. F or this descendant 
of the Mongles or Moguls, a hero who has 
had few equals in any age, attacked David 
| or Ungchan, the brother or son or at least 
! the successor of the celebrated Prcster John, 
and himself called by that name, and having 
conquered him in battle, slew him ; 3 then 
assailing the other princes who ruled over 
the Turks, the Indians, and the inhabitants 
of Cathay, he either slew them or made 
them tributary; and after this, invading 
Persia, India, and Arabia, he overturned 
the Saracenic empire and established that 
of the Tartars in those countries. 4 * * * From 
this time the influence of the Christian: 
religion was greatly diminished in the coun- 
tries which had beep subject to Prester 
John and his successor David ; nor did it 
cease to decline and sink gradually till it 


3 Respecting the year in which Gcnghiskan invaded 
and conquered Prester John, the Greek, Latin, and 
oriental writers disagree very much. Most of the 
Latin writers fix on the year 1202, and thus refer the 
event to the thirteenth century. Rut Marco Paolo, the 
Venetian, Da Jlcgionibut Oriental, lib. i. cap. Ii. Iii. 
llil. and others state that it took place in the year 1187; 
and I prefer following their authority. Demetrius 
Cantimir, prince of Moldavia, deviates from both, and 
in his preface to the History of the Ottoman Empire , p. 
xlv. tome i, French ed. states, on the authority of the 
Arabians, that Genghlskan did not invade the terri- 
tories of his neighbours till the year 1214. 

4 Petit de la Croix, Hist, dc Genghiz Can , Paris, 
1711, 1 2mo, p. 120, 121; Herbclot, Biblioth , Orient. 
artic. Genghizkhan , p. 378 ; Asseman, Biblioth. Ori- 
ental. Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p. 101 and 295, &c. ; Car- 
pin, Voyage en Tartaric , chap. v. in the Recueil dot 
Voyages au Nord, tome vii. p. 350, 



was wholly prostrated by either Moham- his original seat, some degree of power, 
medan errors or idolatrous fables. Yet the though much restricted and not indepen- 
posterity of John for a long time after this dent ; and these continued to adhere to the 
held, in the kingdom of Tangut which was Christian religion. 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OP LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1. Among the Greeks, though the times 
were calamitous and revolutions and intes- 
tine wars were very frequent, the study of 
literature and the liberal arts was highly 
honoured. This was attributable to the 
patronage and the literary zeal of the em- 
perors, especially the Comneni; and like- 
wise to the vigilance of the Constantinopo- 
litan patriarchs, who feared lest the Greek 
church would lack defenders against the 
Latins if her priests should neglect learn- 
ing. The learned and luminous commen- 
taries of Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica, 
upon Ilomer and Dionysius [Periegctes], 
show that men of the best talents applied 
themselves diligently to the study of classic 
literature and antiquities.* And the many 
respectable historians of the events of their 
own times, John Cinnamus, 3 Michael Gly- 
cas, 4 John Zonaras, 5 Nicephorus Brycn- 

1 Asseman, Jiilliuth. Orient. Vatic . tom. iii. par. ii. 
p. 500 , $c. [Mosheim, Hist . Tarty or. Eccles. cap. 
ii. p. 29, Sic. — Mur. 

* Eustathius was archbishop of Thessalonica in the 
year 1 185, w'r.en his eloquence saved that city from de- 
molition by its Sicilian conquerors. He was alive in 
1194. His excellent commentary on Homer was pub- 
lished, Rome, 1550, 4 vols. fol. and Basil, 15G0, 3 vols. 
fol. lie also wrote a good commentary on the geogra- 
phical poem of Dionysius Periegetes, Gr. Paris, 1577, 
fol He wrote nothing on theology so far as is known, 
j — Mur. [For numerous references to authorities on 
I the history and writings of this medireval scholar, see 
Saxius, Onomasticon , vol. ii. p. 251-53. — Ii. 

3 John Cinnamus was secretary to Manuel Comne- 
nns, a grammarian and a soldier, who flourished a.d. 
1160 and was alive a.d. 1183. He wroto the history of 
the two Comneni, John ami Manuel, comprising events 
from A.D. 1118 to A.n. 1176. The first part is very 
concise, the latter a full history, and both are written 
with fidelity and in a good style. The best edition is 
that of Du Fresne in six books, Paris, 1670, fol.— Mur. 

i 4 Michael Glycas was a native of Sicily and flou- 
rished a.i». 1120 . His Annates Quadripartiti is a work 
not only historical, but also philosophical and theolo- 
gical. Part I. describes the creation of the world in 
six days; Part II. extends from the creation to the 
birth of Christ; Part III. to Constantine the Great; 
and Part IV. to the death of Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 
1118. It was published Gr. and Cat. with notes by 
Labb£, Paris, 1660 , fol. Glycas also wrote Disputati - 
uncuUe II. and many epistles of which fragments are 
preserved.— Mur. 

4 John Zonaras, who flourished about A.n. 1118, was 
a native of Constantinople, and for many years in pub- 
lic civil life ; but being bereft of his wife and children, 
he retired to a monastery, and solaced himself by 
writing for posterity, llis Annals or Compendious 


nlus,® and others, 7 are proof that neither 
the disposition to benefit succeeding ages 

History is in three parts ; the first treats of the Jews 
from the creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus ; the second gives the Roman history from the 
founding of Rome to Constantine the Great, abridged 
chiefly from Dion Cassius ; the third part brings the 
history of the Greek empire down to the death of 
Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 1118, The best edition is that 
of Du Fresne, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1686, 2 vols. fol. 
Zonaras also wroto commentaries on the apostolic 
canons, on somo canonical epistles of the Greek fa- 
thers, and on the canons of the councils ; all of which 
were published Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1618, and with Be- 
verldge’s notes, in his Pandectce Canonum, Oxon. 1672, 
fol. Some tracts and epistles of Zonaras have likewise 
been published. — Mur. 

6 Nicephorus Rrycnnius was the husband of the cele- 
brated female historian Anna Comnena, and of course 
son-in-luw to the emperor Alexius Comnenus, who 
raised him to tho rank of Caesar. He was much con- 
cerned in the public transactions from A.n. 1096 till 
a.d. 1137, the probable year of his death. lie wrote the 
Byzantine history from A.n. 1057 to a.d. 1081, pub- 
lished Gr. and Lut. with notes by Poussin, Tarls, 1061, 
fol. and by Du Fresne subjoined to the history of John 
Cinnamon, Paris, 1070, fol. — Mur. 

7 Anna Comnena, tho daughter of the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, a woman of superior talents and 
learning, was born a.d. 1083, lost her mother in 1118, 
and her husband in 1 137. After this she commenced 
writing her history of her futher’s reign from a.d. 1069 
to 1 1 18, which is properly a continuation of her hus- 
l and's history. She completed it a.d. U 48, and called 
it Alexias, or De Rebus ah Ale.xio Tatrc Gestis. It is a 
well-written history, and important as giving a minute 
account of tho first crusaders of whom she had per- 
sonal knowledge. The be.-t edition is that of Poussin, 
Gr. and Lat. with a Glossary, Paris, 1651, fol. or rather 
its reprint by Du Fresne, subjoined to Cinnamus, Paris, 
1670, fol. 

Constantlnus Manasses about a.d. 1150 wrote a 
compendious history or Chronicon in verse, from the 
creation to a.d. 1081, which he addressed to Irene, 
the sister of tho emperor Manuel Comnenus; 'pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat. Leyden, 1616, 4to, and Paris, 1655, 
fol. 

Neophytus, a Greek presbyter and monk, who flou- 
rished a.d. 1190, composed a narrative of the calamities 
of Cyprus when taken by the English crusaders, a.d. 
1191, published Gr. and Lat. by Cotelier, Monuments 
Ecclcs. Grttne, tom. ii. p. 457. 

The preceding list contains the most noted Grock 
historians of this century. — Mur. [They are included 
among the well-known Byzantine historians, and their 
jarious works are to be found in the Corpus Byran 
tince Historic, published at Paris in 26 vols. fol. 1648 
88. A new edition of this series appeared at Venice in 
1729, &c.; but Gibbon says “it is not less inferior in 
correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris.” 
As I have already stated in note 6, p. 351, a more 
recent edition projected by the celebrated Niebuhr 
was commenced at Bonn in 1828. Mr. Milman 
describes it as “ the most convenient in size, and con- 
taining some authors (Leo Di&conua, Johannes Lydus, 
Corippus, tho new fragments of Dexippus, Eunapius, 
&c. discovered by Mai) which could not be comprised 
in the former collections.” Milman's Gibbon's Ded. 
and Fall, &c. vol. xii. p. 248. — R. 
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nor the ability to write with skill was 
wanting to many among the Greeks. 1 * * 

2 No one took more pains to excite and 
cherish the love of philosophy, it is said, 
than Michael Anchialus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople.* The philosophy to which ho 
was attached appears to have been that of 
Aristotle, for the cultivators of philosophy 
among the Greeks were chiefly employed 
in expounding and improving this system, 
as appears among other specimens from 
Eustratius’s exposition of Aristotle's Ethics 
and Analytics. 8 Yet the Platonic philoso- 
phy was not wholly neglected. On the 
contrary it appears that many, and espe- 
cially those who embraced the principles of 
the mystics, much preferred this philosophy 
to the Peripatetic; and they considered 
Plato as suited to men of piety and candour, 
while Aristotle was suited to the disputa- 
tious and the vain-glorious. Their disa- 
greement soon after gave rise to the noted 
controversy among the Greeks, respecting 
the comparative merits of the Platonic and 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

3. In a great part of the western world 
extraordinary zeal was awakened in this 
age for the prosecution of literature and 
the cultivation of every branch of learning, 
to which some of the pontiffs and the kings 
and princes, who could sec the utility of 
learning in improving and consolidating the 
state, contributed by their authority and 
munificence. Hence associations of learned 
men were formed in many places, for 
teaching the various branches of human 
knowledge ; and as the youth resorted to 
them in great numbers eager for instrue- 


1 If the term be taken In its greatest latitude, in- 

cluding not merely the historians of the Greek empire 
and in the Greek language, but also historians of the 

Greek church, then.it must include the monk. Nestor, 
the father of Russian history, who flourished at Kiow 

in the latter part of the eleventh century and first part 
of the twelfth, and whoso annals have procured repu- 
tation to Professor SchlBzer. See his Probe Russicher 
Annnlen , Bremen and Gotting. 1768, 8vo. — Schl. [And 

Nestor’s Annalen mit Uebersetz. u. Anmerk. by Schlo- 
zer, Gotting. 1802—1809, 5 vol?. 8vo. — Mur. 

* Balsamon, Profit. ad Photii Nomomnowm In 
Justell’s Biblio. Juris Canon. Vet. tom. ii. p. 814. — 
[Michael Anchialus was patriarch of Constantinople 
from a.d. 1167 to a.d. 1185. According to Balsamon 
he was a consummate philosopher, and it is certaih 
that he was a fierce antagonist of the Latins. He has 
left us five synodal decrees, published Gr. and Lat. in 
the Jus Gr. Rom. lib. iii. p. 227. He also composed a 

Dialogue which he had with the emperor Manuel Coin- 
nenus, upon occasion of the arrival at Constantinople 
of legates from the Roman pontiff, some extracts from 
which are published by Leo Allatius, DcConsmm, Sec. 
lib. ii. cap. iii. sec. ii. cap. v. sec. ii. and cap. Lx. sec. 
iii .—Mur. 

* Eustratlus was metropolitan of Nice about a.d. 
1110, and was reputed a learned man as well as a dis- 
tinguished theologian. His comments on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and on the latter part of his Analytics, have 
been published. His tract against Chrysolanus, De 
Processions Sp. Sancti , still exists In MS. besides (as 
Is said) some other tracts on the same subject. — Mur. 


tion, those higher schools, which the next 
age called Universities, were gradually 
established. Paris exceeded all the other 
cities of Europe in the number of its 
learned men, m its schools of various 
kinds, as well as in the number of its 
students. Hence in this city, about the 
middle of the century, arose an institution 
similar to our learned bodies of the present 
time, which was as yet rude and imperfect, 
but which time gradually moulded into 
form and brought to perfection. 4 * Nearly 
at the same time a distinguished school 
for the various sciences was founded at 
Angers by the efforts and care of UIger, 
the bishop; though here jurisprudence ap- 
pears to nave held the first rank.® There 
was already at Montpelier a very cele- 
brated school for the civil law, and for 
medical science. 6 In Italy the school of 
Bologna, which had its commencement 
anterior to this century, now possessed 
high renown. It was chiefly resorted to 
by the students of the Roman law, both 
civil and ecclesiastical ; and especially after 
the emperor Lotharius II. reinstated it 
and conferred on it new privileges. 7 In 
the same country the medical school of Sa- 
lerno, which had before been very cele- 
brated, now attracted an immense number 
of students. While so many schools were 
rising up in Europe, the sovereign pontiff 
Alexander I IT. enacted a special law in 
the council of Rome, a.d. 1 1 79* requiring 
schools to be everywhere set up or to be 
reinstated if they had before existed, in 
the monasteries and in the cathedral 
churches ; for those which had formerly 
flourished in these situations, through the 
negligence of the monks and the bishops, 
were either wholly prostrate or much de- 


4 Buiseus, Hist. Arad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 403, Si c. 
Pasquier, Recherche s de la France, livr. iii. c. xxix. ; 
Lainbechts, Hist. Bihlioth. Vindob. lib. ii. c. v. p. 260 ; 
Hist. Litter, de la France, tome lx. p. 60—68. 

4 Bulueus, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 215. Pocquet do la 
Livoniero, liiss. sur l* Anti quite de l' U nicer si ti d' An- 
gers, p. 21, &c. Angers, 1736, 4to. 

B Hist. G Slier, de Languedoc, par les Ben edict ins, 
tome ii. p. 517, &C. 

7 The inhabitants of Bologna tell us their university 
was founded as early as the fifth century by Theodo- 
sius II. and they show the diploma of that emperor 
by which ho enriched their city with such an orna- 
ment. But most writers contend that this diploma is 
a fabrication ; and they adduce strong proofs that the 
school of Bologna was not more ancient than the 
eleventh century, and that its principal enlargement 
was in the twelfth century, particularly In the time of 
Lothair 1 1. See Sigonius, Hist. Bononiensis, as pub- 
lished with notes among his works ; Muratorl. Anti, 
quitntes Italicce Medii JEoi, tom. iii. p. 23, 884, 898, 
and especially the very learned Keufel’s elegant History 
of the Unioerxity of Bologna, written in German, 
llelmst. 1750, 8vo. Compare BBhmei’s Pratf. ad Cor - 
pus Juris Canonici , p. 9, &c. [See also Conringius, 
Antiq. Academ. Dlss. ill. p. 98—102; Masco vi us, Com - 
merit, de Reb Imperii sub. Hen. IV. Ac. Lips. 1748, 
p. 242.-R. 
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eayed. 1 But the daily increasing fame and 
glory of the higher schools or universities 
rendered this law of little effect ; for the 
majority flocking to those new seats of 
learning, the monastic llnd cathedral schools 
gradually declined. 

4. Among the benefits derived from 
these many literary associations at their 
very commencement was this, that not 
only were the boundaries of human know- 
ledge extended, but a new division of the 
branches of it took place. Hitherto all 
learning had been confined to what were 

j called the seven liberal arts; three of 
which, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, 
comprised what was called the Trivium, 
and the other four, arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry, and astronomy, were called the 
Quadrivium. Most persons were con- 
tented with the Trivium ; but those who 
wished to be thought learned men of the 
first rank ascended to the Quadrivium. 
To these [seven liberal} arts were now 
added, besides the study of languages for 
which few had much taste, theology — not 
j however the old and simple theology 
j which was destitute of system and con- 
nexion, and rested solely on texts of scrip- 
ture and sentences from the fathers, but 
1 philosophical or scholastic theology ; also, 
j j urrsprudenee or civil and canon law ; 
j and lastly medicine, or physic as it was 
! then called. 2 For as peculiar schools were 
now devoted to these sciences, they were 
of course placed in the list of studies which 
merited the attention of men cf erudition. 
And when this was done, the common dis- 
tribution of the sciences had to be changed, 
lienee the seven liberal arts were gradually 
included under the term philosophy, to 
which were added theology, jurisprudence, 
and medicine. And thus these four Facul- 
ties, as they are called, were in the next 
century formed in the universities. 

5. In Italy the reputation and authority 
of the old Roman law revived, and it 
caused all other systems of law then in use 
to go into desuetude, after the discovery 
at the capture of Amalphi, a.d. 1 137, by 
the emperor Lotharius II. of the cele- 
brated copy of the Pandects or Digest, of 
which there had been very little know- 
ledge for many centuries, and which now 
came into the possession of the Pisans. 3 


1 See Bohmer’s Jus Ecclcs . Protestantium , tom. iv. 
p. 705. 

* The word Physica, though according to its etymo- 
logy it denotes the study of natural philosophy in gene- 
ral, was in the twelfth century applied particularly to 
medicinal studies, and It has also preserved that limited 
sense In the English language. — Macl. 

3 It hasbeon shown by later inquirers, especially by 

Muratori in the Forty-fourth Dissertation of his Antlq . 


[Part it. 

From this time the learned began to study 
the Roman law with more eagerness, 
schools were opened for its study in the 
university of Bologna, and afterwards in 
other cities both in Italy and beyond it. 
The consequence was, that whereas men 
had previously lived under various laws, 
and every freeman had been at liberty to 
choose which he would obey, whether the 
Salic laws, or those of the Lombards, or 
of the Burgundians, &c. the Roman laws 
gradually obtained the ascendancy through 
the greater part of Europe, and excluded 
all others. It is an old opinion that 
Lotharius II. at the instigation of Irne- 
rius or Guarnerus, the first teacher of the 
Roman law in the university of Bologna, 
published a decree that all should thence- 
forth obey the Roman law only, the others 
being abrogated. But learned men have 
shown that this opinion is supported by 
no solid evidence. 4 

6. The civil law being placed among the 
sciences to be taught in the schools, the 
Roman pontiffs and their friends deemed it 
not only useful but necessary that the 
canon law, or that which regulates the affairs 
of the church, should enjoy the same pri- 
vilege, There existed indeed some col- 
lections of canons or ecclesiastical laws, 
but there was not one among them which 
was complete and fit to be expounded in 
the schools, in consequence both of their 
want of arrangement, and their deficiency 
in copiousness of matter. Hence Gratian, 
a Benedictine monk, born at Chiusi and 
now residing at Bologna in the monastery 
of St. Felix and Nabor, about the year 
1130 compiled from the writings of the 
ancient doctors, the epistles of the pontiffs, 
and the decrees of councils, an epitome of 
canon law, suitable for the instruction of 
youth in the schools. 5 The Roman pon- 


Jtal. Med. ASvi, vol. iii. col. 884—998 ; and by Savigny 
in his Geschichle des Jiomis. It edits , v. iii. p. 83, that 
the study of the Roman law and even of the Pandects 
had been cultivated in various parts of Europe prior 
to the capture of Amalfi. This celebrated copy of the 
Pandects is now in the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
and is in excellent preservation. — It. 

4 See Conringius, De Origin# Juris Germanici , cap. 
xxii. ; Guido Grandus, lipid, de Pandcctis , p. 21, 69, 
ed. Florence, 1737, 4to ; Brencmann, Hist . Pandeclar. 
p. 41, &c. ; Muratori, Prtgf. ad Leges Longobardas, in 
his Scriptores lier, Italicar. tom. i. par. ii, p. 4, &c. ; 
and in his Antiq. Ital. Medii JEoi , tom. ii. p. 285, &c. 
On this subject Calixtus had a warm controversy with 
Barth. Nihusius, who adhered to the common opinion 
respecting Irnerius and Lotharius. The history of 
this controversy is given by Moller, Cimbria Literata 
tom. iii. p. 142, &c. 

5 Of Gratian himself nothing moro is known than is 
stated in the text. He completed his Decretum about 
a.d. 1151. It is divided into three parts* The first 
part is subdivided into one hundred and one Distinct 
tiones. In these he treats of law in general and canon 
law in particular, in the first twenty distinctions ; and 
then proceeds to treat of the different orders of the 
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tiff, Eugene III. was highly pleased with 
the work ; and the doctors of Bologna re- 
ceived it with applause, and immediately 
adopted it as their guide in teaching, and 
their example was followed first by the 
university of Paris, and then by the other 
universities. The most learned men of the 
Romish church acknowledge that Gratian's 
Decrcturriy as it is commonly called, or his 
Concordia Discordantium Canonum , .'is the 
author himself called it, is full of innu- 
merable faults and mistakes. 1 Yet, as it 
admirably strengthens and supports the 
power of the Roman pontiffs, it has become 
in a measure sacred, and still retains that 
high authority which it unreasonably ac 
q inred in that illiterate and barbarous age. 2 


clergy, their qualifications, ordination, duties, and 
powers. The second part is subdivided into thirty-six 
Causce , each embracing several questions which are 
treated of in one or more chapters. This part properly 
contains the rules and principles of proceeding in the 
ecclesiastical courts in all the varieties of causes which 
occur. The third part is much shorter than either of 
tho preceding. It is divided into five Distinct! ones, 
and treats of the consecration of churches, worship, the 
sacraments, fasts and festivals, images, &c. This work, 
with tho DenretuUa of Gregory IX. in five books, 
tho Liber Serins Decretalium of Boniface VIII. the 
Const/ tut tones of Clement V. and tho Extravagantos of 
John XXII. and others, constitutes the Corpus Juris 
Canonici , and forms more than one-half of tho whole. 
It is a compilation from genuine and spurious canons, 
decrees, and decisions, without much discrimination ; 
and is so carelessly made that the authors are fre- 
quently confounded, and one cited for another. It is 
therefore no great authority, nor is it regarded as such 
by modern canonists. Though favourable to the pre- 
tensions of the Roman pontiffs in the main, yet it is 
against their claims in several particulars ; and this 
may have tended to sink its credit with both Catholics 
and Protestants. A fter all, it was a noble work for the 
age in which it was compiled, and justly entitles its 
author to the appellation of the father of canon law. 

M ur. 

i See among others Anton. Augustinus, De Emen- 
dation e Gratiani , cum Obsermtionibus Baluzii et Van 
Mastricht , Arnheim, 1678, 8vo [and Gallandius, SyU 
loge de Vetustis Canonum Collect. Mentz, 1 790, tom. 
ii. p. 185, &c. — R. [Numerous errors and mistakes 
having been discovered in the Decretum of Gratian, on 
which Augustinus wrote a treatise, it was subjected to 
a careful revision by order of the court of Rome, and 
then published with all the corrections which could be 
ascertained, by authority of Gregory XIII. a. d. 1580. 
Mur. [For further information on Gratian’s com- 
pilation, and on tjie additions subsequently made to it, 
see Rohmer, Dissert. deVaria Decreti Gratiani E or tuna. 
prefixed to his well-known work already referred to, 
the Corpus Jur. Canon . ; and Bornardus, Gratiani Cu - 
nones Genuini ab Apocry, Discrete Turin, 1762, 4 vols. 
4to. — if. 

* See Van Mastricht, Hid. Juris Ecclos. sec. 293, p. 
325 ; Bdhmer, Jus Endes. Protestant, tom. 1. p. 100, 
&c. and especially his Preface to his new edition of tho 
Corpus Juris Canonici , Halle, 1747, 4to; Machiave), 
Observations ad Sigonii Hist. Jionon. tom. iii. Opp. 
Sieonit , p. 128, &c. He here adduces many new things 
respecting Gratian and his labours, from a very ancient 
Kalendarium Archigymnasii Itonontensis ; but these 
statements are much questioned. Nor has that famous 
Kalendarium yet been published of which the Bolog- 
nians tell us so much, and of which they have repeatedly 
promised to give the world a copy, and thus end con- 
troversy respecting it. This fact Increases suspicion ; 

q, if I do not mistake, the fragments of the Kalendu - 
i which have been published bear manifest marks 
* vlous fraud. 


7. All the Latins who wished to rank 
among learned men eagerly studied philo- 
sophy. Most people about the middle oi‘ 
the century divided philosophy, taking the 
word in its broadest sense, into theoretical, 
practical, mechanical, and logical. Under 
theoretical philosophy was comprehended 
theology in that form m which it is pursued 
under the guidance of reason, that is, na- 
tural theology; also mathematics and phy- 
sics. To practical philosophy belonged 
ethics, economics, and politics. Mechani- 
cal philosophy embraced the seven arts of 
common life, including navigation, . agri- 
culture, and hunting. Logic they divided 
into grammar and the art of reasoning; 
and the latter they subdivided into rhetoric, 
dialectics, and sophistics. Under the head 
of dialectics they included that branch of 
metaphysics which treats of general ideas. 
This distribution of the sciences was gene- 
rally approved, yet some wished to separate 
mechanics and grammar from philosophy; 
but others opposed this, because they would 
have all science to be included under the 
name of philosophy.* 

8. But the teachers of these several 
branches of philosophy were divided into 
various parties or sects, which had fierce 
contests with each other. 4 In the first place 
there was a three-fold method of teaching 
philosophy. (1.) The old and simple me- 
thod which did not go beyond Porphyry 
and the Dialectics ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine, and which advised that few persons 
should study philosophy lest divine wis- 
dom should become adulterated with human 
subtleties. (2.) The Aristotelian which 
explained and elucidated the works of 
Aristotle. For Latin translations of some 
of the books of Aristotle were now in the 
hands of the learned ; 5 though these trans- 

s These statements we have derived from several 
sources, but especially from Hugo de S. Victore, 
Didascal. lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 7, &c. Opp. tom. i. and 
from the Meta log icum of John of Salisbury, in various 
passages. 

* See tho poem of Godof. de S. Victore, on the sects 
of philosophers in this age, published by Le Beuf, Dm. 
sur V Hist. Eccles, et Civile de Paris, tome ii. p. 254, 
&o. j Buleeus, Hist. Acad. Pari*, tom. 11. p. 562, &c. ; 
Wood, Antiq. Oxon. vol. i. p. 81 } John of Salisbury, 

Metalogirum and Policraticon, passim. 

5 De Monte, Appendix ad Sigebert. Gemolac. pub- 
lished by D’Achcry, subjoined to the Opp. Guiberti de 
Novigento, ad ann. 1128, p. 753. “Jacobus doricus 
de Venecia transtullt de Graeco in Latinum quosdara 
librofl Aristotelis, et eommentatus est, scilicet Toplca, 
Analyt. priores et posteriores, et Elencbos. Quamvls 
antiquior translatio super eosdem libros haberetur. ’* 
Thomas & Becket, Epistol. lib. ii. ep. xciil. p. 454, ed. 
Brussels, 1682, 4to. “Itero prcces, quatenus libros 
Arlstotelis, quos habetis, mihifaciatls exscribl — Preoor 
etiam iterata supplicatione, quatenus in Operibus Aris- 
totelis, ubi difflclliora fuerint, notulas faclatis, eo quod 
interpretem allquatenus suspectum habeo, licet 
eloquens fuerit alias, ut ssepe audlvi, minus t&men filU 
in Grammatica institutus.** 
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lations were rude, obscure, and ambiguous, 
80 that those who used them in teaching 
often fell into strange incongruities and 
absurdities. 1 (3.) The free method, by 
which men attempted to investigate latent 
truth by their own ingenuity, aided how- 
ever by the precepts of Aristotle and Plato. 
But those who pursued this method, com- 
mendable as it may be in itself, for the 
most part misapplied their ingenuity, 
and wearied themselves and their disci- 
ples with idle questions and distinctions. 2 
These various opinions, contests, and de- 
fects of the philosophisers induced many to 
hold all philosophy in contempt, and to 
wish to banish* it from the schools. 

9. But none disputed more subtily or 
contended more fiercely than the dialecti- 
cians, who being occupied exclusively with 
universals as they were called or general 
ideas, confined their whole science to this 
one subject and explained it in different 
ways. 3 There were at this time two prin- 
cipal sects among them, Realists and No- 
minalists, each of which whs subdivided 
into several minor parties. The Nominal- 
ists of this age were indeed inferior in 
numbers and in authority to the Realists, 
yet they were not without followers. To 


* Much exceedingly curious Information as to these 
medieval translations of Aristotle's works into Latin 
Is to be found in Jourdain, Recherche s Critiques sur les 
Traductions Latines d' Aristotle, 8c c. Paris, 1819, 8vo. 
The result of his inquiries would appear to be, that 
while a very few of Aristotle's works, chiefly those on 
dialectics, were known in the West in Latin versions 
prior to the twelfth century, his principal works, those 
on philosophy both moral and political, on physics, 
and natural history, A c. were first known by means of 
translations Into Latin, made in that century by Chris- 
tian writers who frequented the Mahometan seminaries 
In 8paln, and who there translated the Arabic versions 
which the Saracens had long before made from the 
Greek text, and sometimes even from a Syriac or He- 
brew version. Jourdain thus describes the circuitous 
mode in which these Latin translations were made : — 
“ Le Chretien, avide de science, se rendoit k Tol£de, 
s’attachoit k un Juif, ou k un Sarrazin convert!, pulsoit 
dans sa frequentatlon quelque connoissance de la 
langue maure; quand il vouloit un livro, ce maitre lo 
lui expliquoit en idiome vulgalre (en Espagnol), et il 
mettolt cette traduction verhale en Latin.” P. 235. 
Among these translators it is curious to find the well- 
known Michael Scott the astrologer, who thus employed 
himself at Toledo in 1217 ; see p. 139. On this topic, 
and on the intercourse between Christian and Arabian 
scholars through the medium of the Jews, see note L 
in the appendix to Hampden’s Hampton Lectures , p. 
443. — R, 

* See John of Salisbury, Policraticon, p. 434r&c. 
and MHalogicuvn, P* 814, &c. and passim. 

* John of Salisbury, an elegant writer of this cen- 
tury, pleasantly says in his Policraticon, sen de Nugis 
Curt alium, lib. vii. p. 451 : — “He (the philosopher) is 
prepared to solve the old question about genera and 
species, and while he is labouring upon it, the uni- 
verse grows old ; more time is consumed upon it than 
the Caesars spent in conquering and subduing the 
world, more money is expended than all the wealth 
which Croesus ever possessed. For this single subject 
has occupied many so long, that after consuming their 
whole lives upon it they have not understood either 
that or anything else.” 


these was added a third sect, that of the 
Formalists, which may be said to take 
middle ground between the disputants. 
But they really did no good ; for txiey cast 
no light on the subject, and therefore only 
furnished new matter for controversy. 4 
Those devoted to the study of the medical 
art, astronomy, mathematics, and the kin- 
dred sciences, continued to repair to the 
schools of the Saracens in Spain, and many 
books of the Arabians were translated into 
Latin. 6 For the high reputation of the 
Arabic learning, joined with zeal for the 
conversion of the Spanish Saracens to 
Christianity, induced many to apply them- 
selves to the study of the Arabic language 
and literature. 

CHAPTER II. 

HrSTORT OF THE TEACHERS AND THE GO- 
VERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . Wherever we turn our eyes we dis- 
cover traces of the dishonesty, ignorance, 
luxury, and other vices, with which both 
the church and the state were contaminated 
by those who wished to be regarded as 
presiding over and taking the lead in all 
religious matters. If we except a few in- 
dividuals who were of a better character 


4 John of Salisbury, Policrat. lib. vii. p. 451, 452 : 
“ Some (the Formalists) with the mathematicians ab- 
stract the forms of things, and to them refer whatever 
is said about universals. Others (the Realists) examine 
men’s sensations of objects, and maintain that these go 
by the name of universals. There were also some (the 
Nominalists) who held that words constitute the genera 
and spcaies ; hut their opinion is now exploded, and 
with the authors of it has disappeared. Yet there are 
still some treading in their steps (though they blush to 
own their master and his opinions), and, adhering only 
to names, what they take away from things and from 
sensations they attribute to words.” The sect of For- 
malists therefore is more ancient than John Duns 
Scotus, whom the learned have accounted the father®/ 
the Formalists. See also John of Salisbury’s Metato- 
gicum , lib. ii. cap. xvii. p. 814, Ac. where he recounts 
the contests of these scctto; “ Alius (says he among 
other things) consistit in Tftmbus, licet haec opinio cum 
Roscelino suo fere jam eVanuerit ; alius sermones in- 
tuetur; alius versatur intellectibus,” Ac. 

5 Gerhard of Cremona, a celebrated Italian astrono- 
mer and physician, removed to Toledo in Spain, and 
there translated many Arabic books into Latin. See 
Muratori, Antiq, Italicce Mcdii JEiri, tom. iii. p. 936, 
337. Peter Mirmet, a French monk, went among the 
Saracens in Spain and Africa to learn geography. See 
D'Achery, Spicileg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. ix. p. 443, 
old ed. Dan. Merley or Morlach, an Englishman fond 
of mathematics, went to Toledo in Spam, and thence 
brought away to his own country many Arabic books. 
See Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 56, Ac. Peter the 
venerable abbot of Cluny went into Spain, and having 
learned the Arabian language, translated into Latin the 
Koran and a life of Mohammed. See Mabillon, Annale t 
Benedict, tom. vi. lib. Lxxvii. p. 345. And this Peter 
(as he himself tells us, Riblioth. Cluniacens. p. 1109) 
found In Spain on the Ebro, Robert Retenensis, an 
Englishman, and Herman, a Dalmatian, as well as 
others, pursuing the study of astrology. Many other 
examples of the kind may be collected from the records 
of this century. 
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and who lamented the profligacy and vices 
of their order, all of them, disregarding t he 
salvation of the people, were intent on fol- 
lowing their base propensities, increasing 
their wealth and honours, encroaching and 
trampling upon the rights of sovereigns and 
magistrates, and living in luxury and 
splendour. Those who wish to investigate 
this subject may consult Bernard’s five 
books of Meditations addressed to the pon- 
tiff Eugene, and his Apology addressed to 
the abbot William; in the first of which 
works he censures and deplores the shame- 
ful conduct of the pontiff and bishops, and 
in the last the corrupt livesW the monks. 1 

2. The Roman pontiffs at the head of the 
Latin church laboured during the whole 
century, though not all with equal success, 
to retain the possessions and authority they 
had acquired, as well as to extend them 
still farther;' while on the contrary, the 
emperors and kings exerted themselves to 
the utmost to diminish their opulence and 
power. Hence arose perpetual jarring and 
warfare between the empire and the priest- 
hood (as it was then expressed), which were 
a source of great public calamity. Rascal 
II. who was created pontiff at the close of’ 
the preceding century, reigned securely at 
the commencement of this; nor was the 
opposing faction, which sided with the em- 
perors, sufficiently powerful to fix an impe- 
rial pontiff in the chair of the deceased 
Guibert. 2 Pascal therefore in a council at 


1 Gerhohus, Da Corrupto Ecclesicn Statu, in Baluze, 
Miscellanea, tom. v. p. G3, &c.; Gallia Christiana, tom. 
i. p. 6; Append, tom. ii. p. 265, 273, &c , ; Bulueus, 
Hist. Acad . Fan’s, tom. ii. p. 490, 690, &c. where he 
treats at large of tho morals of the ecclesiastics and 
coenobites. [Ilumo ( History qf Eng. chap. x. a.d. 
1189) says of Richard I. king of England, when about 
to enter on his crusade to Palestine, that he “ carried 
so little tho appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that 
Pulk, curate of Nouilly, a zealous preacher of tho cru- 
sade, who from that merit had acquired the privilege 
of speaking the boldest truths, advised him to rid him- 
self of his notorious sins, particularly his pride, ava- 
rice, and voluptuousness, which he called the king’s 
three favourite daughters. You counsel well, replied 
Richard, and I hereby dispose of the first to the Tem- 
plars, of tho second to the Benedictines, and of the 
third to my prelates.” Such a sarcasm from a monarch 
shows the notoriety of clerical vice as well as the pecu- 
liar direction it took in the principal classes of clerical 
persons. In the preceding chapter, a.d. 1189, Mr. 
Hume says : “ We are told by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(cap. v. in Anglia Sacra, vol. ii.) that the monks and 
prior of St. Swithun threw themselves one day pros- 
trate on the ground and in the mire, before Henry II. 
complaining, with many tears and much doleful lamen- 
tation, that the bishop of Winchester, who was also 
their abbot, had cut off three dishes from their table. 
How many has he left you? said the king. Ten 
only, replied the disconsolate monks. I myself, ex- 
claimed the king, never have more than three ; and I 
enjoin your bishop to reduce you to the same number.” 
— Mur. 

* On the death of Guibert or Clement III. the Anti- 
pope, a.d. 1100, his friends chose one Albert for bis 
successor. But he was taken the very day of his elec- 
tion and confined by Pascal in the monastery of St. 
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Rome a.d. 1102, renewed the decrees of 
his predecessors against investitures, ex- 
communicated Henry IV. anew, and stirred 
up enemies against him wherever he could. 
Henry resolutely withstood these menaces 
and machinations; but two years after, 
a.d. 1104, his own son Henry V. took up 
arms against his father under pretence of 
religion; and now all was over. For after 
an unsuccessful campaign he was compelled 
by his son to abdicate the throne, and died 
friendless and forsaken at Liege a.d. 1 10G. 
Whether the son was induced to engage in 
this wy,r with his father, by his ambition of 
reigning or by the instigation of the pon- 
tiff, does not appear. But it is certain 
that Pascal absolved the son from his oath 
of obedience to his father, and very zea- 
lously supported and defended his cause.* 

3. But this political revolution was far 
from answering the expectations of Pascal. ] 
For Ilcnry V. could by no means be in- 
duced to give up the right of investing 
bishops and abbots, although ho conceded 
to the colleges of canons and monks the 
power of electing them. Hence the pon- 
tiff, in the councils of Guastalla in Italy 
and Troyes in France, a.d. 1 107, renewed 
the decrees which had been enacted against 
investitures. The controversy was now 
suspended for a few years, because Henry 
was so occupied with his wars that he had 
no leisure to pursue it. But when his 
wars were closed, a.d. 1110, he marched 
with a large army into Italy, to settle this 
protracted and pernicious controversy at 
Home. As he advanced slowly towards 
Rome, the pontiff finding himself destitute 
of all succour, offered to compromise the 
matter with him on these conditions: that 
the king should relinquish the investiture 
with the staff and the ring, .and the bishops 
and abbots should restore to the emperor the 
regal privileges [or regalia] which they ha(l 
received since the times of Charlemagne, 
namely, the power of levying tribute, hold- 
ing lordships, coining money, and the like. 
Henry V. acceded to these terms in the 
year till; but the bishops both of Italy 
and Germany vigorously opposed them. 

Lawrence. Theodorlc was next chosen in his place, 
who also fell into Pascal’s hands one hundred and five 
days after his election, and was shut up in the monas- 
tery of Cava. Tho friends of Guibert then chose Mag- 
rinulph or Silvester IV. for Pope, but he was tmliged 
to leave Rome and died shortly after. Thus Pascal 
was soon left in quiet possession of St. Peter’s chair. 
See Bower's Lives qf the Popes, vol. v. p. 350. — Jfwr. 

* We have here consulted, in addition to the original 
sources, those excellent historians whom we mentioned 
in the preceding century. [See note 3, p. 356. — Her- 
mann de Tournay ( Narratio, &c in D’Achery‘s Sptci* 
legium, tom. ii. p. 914), states that the pontiff wrote a 
letter to young Henry criminating his father, and ex- 
horting him to aid tho church against him. — Mur . 
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A violent conflict having taken place in 
the very church of St. Peter at Rome, 
Henry caused the pontiff to be seized, and 
conducted as a prisoner to the castle of 
Viterbo. When he had lain there some 
time a new convention was formed, as was 
unavoidable, in which the pontiff conceded 
to the king the right of giving investiture 
to bishops and abbots with the staff and 
ring. Thus peace being concluded, the 
pontiff placed the imperial diadem upon 
the head of Henry. 1 * 

4. This peace, which was extorted by 
force of arms, was followed by greater com- 
motions and more painful conflicts. In 
the first place, violent tumults were raised 
at Rome against the pontiff, who was 
accused of betraying the interests of the 
church, and of basely shrinking from his 
duty. To quiet these tumults Pascal 
assembled a council in the Lateran palace, 
a.d. 1112; and before that council he 
humbly confessed his fault in forming such 
a convention with the emperor, and sub- 
mitted the matter to the pleasure of the 
council. The council rescinded the com- 
pact formed with the emperor. After 
this, in various synods and councils, both 
of France and Germany, Henry was ex- 
cluded from communion, and was even 
classed among the heretics ; than which 
nothing at that day was more dreaded. 3 
The princes of Germany likewise made 
war upon him in several places in behalf 
of the church. To bring these many and 
great evils to a termination, Henry again 
marched an army into Italy in the year 

1116, and held a convention at Rome, a.d. 

1117, the pontiff having escaped by flight 
to Benevento. But the Normans came to 
the aid of the pontiff, and Pascal boldly 
preparing for war against the emperor 
made preparations for an assault upon the 
city of Rome. Important events were 

I now anticipated, when the pontiff closed 
his life in the year 1118. 

5. A few days after the death of Pascal, 
John Cajetan, another Benedictine monk 
from the monastery of Monte Cassino and 
chancellor of the Romish church, was 
created pontiff and assumed the name of 
Gelasius II. In opposition to him Ilenry 

1 Beside* the writers already mentioned, Mabillon, 

( Amuilet Benedict. tom. v. p. 681, and tom. vi. p. 1), 
deserves to be consulted ; and likewise on each of the 
years of these and the subsequent transactions. 

* Here again this pontiff, like Gregory VII. in the 
Berengarian controversy, placed his authority in sub- 
ordination to the decisions of a council, and acknow- 
ledged a council to be his superior. The council also 

j disapproved of the acts of the pontiff. 

! . , v; e . ^ fJ Ta ' 8e ’ &***• * ur l’ Heretic dex Tntwtifnros, 

which is the fourth of those he has prefixed to the 


set up another pontiff, Maurice Burdin, 
archbishop of Braga in Spain, who chose 
the name of Gregory VIII. 4 * Gelasius* 
therefore finding himself not safe at Rome, 
or in Italy, retired into France and soon 
after died there, at Cluny. The cardinals 
who had accompanied him, as soon as he 
was dead elected Guido, archbishop of 
Vienne, count of Burgundy, and a relative i 
of the emperor, for sovereign pontiff, who 
took the name of Calixtus II. It was 
fortunate both for the church and the 
state, that this man was made head of the 
church. Of noble birth and of elevated j 
views, he prosecuted the contest with the 
emperor with no less vigour than success, 
both by decrees of councils and by other 
means, reduced Rome under his power, 
took the emperor’s pontiff prisoner and 
cast him into prison, and fomented civil j 
wars in Germany. At the same time, pos- 
sessing more liberal views than his prede- 
cessors in the papal chair, and having no 
obstinacy of character, he did not reject 
moderate counsels, and could relax some- 
thing of the demands of his predecessors, 
for the sake of restoring peace now so 
ardently desired. 6 

6. Thus after multiplied efforts, contests, 
excommunications, and threats, peace was 
ratified between the pontiff's legates and 
the emperor, in the diet of Worms, a.d. 
1122, on the following conditions: that 
hereafter bishops and abbots should be 
freely chosen by those whose right it 
was to elect, but in the presence of the 
emperor or of his representative ; 6 that if 
the electors disagreed among themselves 
the emperor should interpose, and using 
bishops as his counsellors should end the 
contest; that the person elected should 
take the oath of loyalty to the emperor, 
receive what were called the regalia from 
his hand, and perform the duties due to 
him on account of them ; and that the 
emperor should use a different mode ot 
conferring the regalia from that before 

4 See Baluze, Vita Mauritii Burdini \ in Ilia Miscell. 
tom. iii. p. 471, Ac. 

5 If I do not greatly mistake, this unhappy contest 
between the emperors and the pontiffs respecting the 
investiture of bishops and abbots would not have been 
carried on with so much asperity, nor have been pro- 
tracted so long, if men of liberal views and education 
had been at the head of the church. But during half 
a century five monks had governed the church-men 
born in obscurity, of coarse manners, and incapable of 
yielding at all, that is, possessing the characteristic 
fault of monks, an inflexible obstinacy and pertina- 
city. But as soon as a man of a better character and 
of a liberal mind ascended the chair of St. Peter, things 
assumed a different aspect, and there was a prospect of 
peace. 

0 From this time therefore the people in Germany 
have been excluded from the election of bishops. Sc»o 
De Marca, De Concordia Sacerd. et Imper. lib, vi. e. 
n ft. d. 783, ed. Bohmeri. 
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practised, and should no longer confer 
human prerogatives by the staff and the 
ring, the emblems of sacred or divine 

S ower, but by a sceptre. 1 This Concor- 
at, as it is commonly called, was solemnly 
I confirmed the next year in the Lateran 
| council ; and it continues in force to our 
times, although there has been some dis- 
i pute between the pontiffs and the empe- 
rors respecting its true import. 2 

7. Calixtus did not long survive this 
pacification, for he died, a.d. 1124. His 
I place was filled by Lambert, bishop of 
Ostia, known among the pontiffs by the 
name of Honorius II. Nothing memora- 
ble was done by him. At his death, a.d. 
1130, there was a schism in the church 
of Rome; for a part of the cardinals chose 
Gregory, the cardinal of St. Angelo, whose 
pontifical name was Innocent II. ; but . 
another part of them created Peter de 
Leon pontiff, who was called Anacletus 
II. The party of Innocent was the weaker 
one at Rome and in Italy; he therefore 
fled into France and remained there two 
years. But he had the strongest party 
out of Italy; for besides the emperor 
Lotharius, the kings of France, England, 
and Spain, and some others, induced espe- 
cially by the influence of St. Bernard the 
particular friend of Innocent, joined them- 
selves to his party; while Anacletus was 
supported only by the kings of Sicily and 
Scotland. The schism was terminated by 
the death of Anacletus, a.d. 1138; after 
which Innocent reigned alone till the year 
1143, and held several councils, among 
which was the second Lateran, a.d. 

1 139. 3 

8. After the death of Innocent, Guido, 
cardinal of St. Mark, under the name of 
Ccclestine II, reigned during five months 
in peace. His successor, Lucius II. who 
formerly was Gerhard, a regular canon, 
governed the church during eleven months, 
but not prosperously. For he was dis- 
turbed in various ways by the tumultuous 
Romans; and in attempting to quell one 
of their insurrections, he was killed by the 
stroke of a stone. His successor, Euge- 
nius III. formerly Bernard, a Cistercian 
monk, and a very distinguished disciple of 
the celebrated St. Bernard, abbot of Clair- 


* See Muratori, Antiq . Ital. Medii JEoi, tom. vi. p. 
76 ; Schilterus, De Libertate Eccles. German, lib. iv, 
c. iv. p. 545, &o. ; Rasponus, De Basilica Lateranend , 
lib. iv. p. 295, &c. 

* It was contested among other things whether the 
consecration should precede or follow the collation of 
the regalia. See Hoffmann, Ad Concordatum Henrici 
V. et Calli sti II. Wittemb. 1739, 4to. 

8 In addition to the common historians of the popes, 
see De Lannea, Hist, du Pontificat du Pape Innocent 
II. Paris, 1741, 8vo. 


vaux, came to the government of the church 
a.d. 1145, and during nine years encoun- 
tered similar troubles and dangers until 
his death in 1152. For he was repeatedly 
driven from Rome, and at one time passed 
a long exile in France. 4 Anastatius IV. 
previously Conrad, bishop of Sabino, had 
a more tranquil reign, but it was of short 
duration; for he died a.d. 1154, after fill- 
ing the chair one year and four months. 

9. Under his successor, Hadrian IV. 
who was an Englishman 5 and a regular 
canon, and whose true name was Nicolas 
Breakspear, the contentions between the em- 
perors and the Roman pontiffs, which were 
apparently settled in the times of Calixtus 
II. broke out anew. Frederic I. sur- 
named Barbarossa, [Red-Beard], as soon 
as he was chosen emperor, a.d. 1152, ex- 
plicitly declared his intention to maintain 
the imperial authority and prerogatives 
throughout the empire, and especially in 
Italy ; and to set bounds to the immense 
power and wealth of the pontiffs and of 
the clergy at large. Hadrian in view of 
this emergency, concluded it to be his duty 
to defend the authority and majesty of the 
church. Hence when the emperor was to 
be crowned, a.d. 1155, first a contest arose 
respecting the functions of an equerry, 
[holding the pope’s stirrups when he 
mounted his horse or dismounted], which 
the pontiff would have Frederic perform. 
Then followed other disputes and contro- 
versies between them in relation to public 
matters, which were fiercely agitated by 
letters. These contests being m a mea- 
sure settled, others followed of equal mag- 
nitude and difficulty in the year 1158, 
when the emperor, in order to set bounds 
to the daily increasing wealth of the pon- 
tiffs, the bishops, and the monks, made a 
law that no fiefs should be transferred to 
another person without the knowledge and 
consent of the lord of whom they were 
held; 6 and also exerted ail his powers to 

4 These tumults at Rome originated from a strong 
party of citizens, who adopted the principles of Arnold 
of Brescia, (see chap. v. sec. 10, below), and wished to 
shake off the yoke of priestly government, and restore 
the ancient form of the Roman empire; After an un- 
successful application to the emperor of Germany to 
make Rome his residence, and there to exercise the 
same powers as the old Roman emperors had done, they 
determined to restore the ancient Roman republic, and 
to re-instate the Roman senate in all its ancient 
grandeur. This being their object, all their movements 
wore of course sedition against the pontiffs as tempo- 
ral sovereigns. See Planck's Geschichte d. Christ!. ! 
Kirchl. Geteilschaftsnerfasmngy vol. iv. p. 324, &c, and 
the authors referred to in note 4, part ii. chap. v. sec. 
10 of this century, page 427, below.— Mur. 

8 He was the* only Briton who has ever been Pope, 
though at various times, both before and since the 
Reformation, several have been cardinals. — R. 

8 See Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Med. AEst, tom. vi. p. 
239, &c. where he shows that by this and other laws, 


reduce the minor states of Italy under his 
authority. An open rupture seemed about 
to take place, when the pontiff was re- 
moved by death on the first of September' 1 , 
A.D. 1 1.59. 1 

10. When a new pontiff was to be 
elected, the cardinals were divided into 
two factions. The one which was the most 
numerous created Roland of Sienna pon- 
tiff; the other the less numerous elected 
Octavianus, cardinal of St. Caecilia. Ro- 
land assumed the name of Alexander III. ; 
his competitor took that of Victor IV. 
The emperor, who for various reasons dis- 
liked Alexander, give his support to Vic- 
tor. The council of Pavia summoned by 
the emperor a.d. 1160, decided according 
to the emperor’s pleasure. Victor there- 
fore prevailed in Germany and Italy ; and 
Alexander had to quit Rome and Italy, 
and to retire to France. In the midst of 
the commotion and strife Victor died at 
Lucca, a.d. 1164. But another pontiff 
was immediately elected by order of the 
emperor, namely, Guido, cardinal of St. 
Calixtus, who assumed the name of Pascal 
III. and who was acknowledged by the 
princes of Germany in the diet of Wurtz- 
burg, a.d. 1165. Alexander however re- 
turned from France to Italy, prosecuted 
his cause with some success, and in the 
Lateran council at Rome, a.d. 1167, 
deposed the emperor, whom he had before 
repeatedly excommunicated, and absolved 
his subjects from their oath of allegiance 
to him. But not long after Rome was 
taken by the emperor, and Alexander was 
obliged to llee to Benevento, and leave 
the chair of St. Peter in the hands of 
Pascal. 

1 1 . The prospects of Alexander seemed j 
! to brighten up when the emperor, after 

losing the greater part of his army by a 
! pestilential disease, was obliged against his 
inclinations to retire from Italy, and when 
Pascal was removed by death, a.d. 1168. 
But his expectations were soon disap- 
pointed. For the opposite faction elected 
John, abbot of Struma, to be pontiff with 
the title of Calixtus III. ; and the empe- 
ror, though absent in Germany and occu- 
pied with various wars and contests, sup- 
ported the new pontiff as far as he was 
able. After settling a partial peace in 
Germany, the emperor in 1174 marched 
again into Italy with a fine array, intending 
to chastise the cities and republics which 

Frederio first opposed a barrier to the power of the 
clergy. 

1 These events are carefully investigated by the illus- 
trious Count Biinau, History of Frederic I, written in 
German, p. 45, 49, 73. Ac. 99, 105, &o. 


had revolted from him. If success had 
attended this expedition of the emperor, 
he would doubtless have compelled Alex- 
ander to give place to Calixtus. But he 
met with disappointments and reverses ; 
and after several years spent in alternate 
defeats and partial victories, being dis- 
couraged by so many discomfitures and dif- 
ficulties, he concluded a peace with Alexan- 
der III. and a truce with his other enemies 
at Venice, in the year 1 177 * Some tell us 
that the pontiff, placing his foot upon the 
neck of the suppliant emperor, repeated 
the words of David, Fs. xci. 13. But 
most of the moderns consider the report 
as entirely unsupported. * 

12. Alexander III. whose conflict with 
Frederic I. procured him fame, had also no 
slight contention with Henry II. king of 
England, in the case of Thomas a Becxet, 
archbishop of Canterbury. In the council 
of Clarendon a.d. 1 164, several regulations 
were enacted, by which the extent of the 
regal power in respect to the clergy, was 
more accurately defined, and the preroga- 
tives of the bishops and clergy were cir 
oumscribcd within narrower limits. Rceket 
refused to submit to these regulations, 
because in his opinion they were prejudi- 
cial to the divine rights both of the church 
at large and of the Roman pontiffs. Enmity 
now took place between the king and the 
archbishop, and the latter fled into France 
to Alexander III. who was then an exile 
•there. The pontiff and t he king of France 
procured a sort of reconciliation, and 
Beckct returned to England. But as no 
means could induce him to yield to the 
wishes of the king, four of the courtiers, 


8 These transactions are well illustrated by count 
Biinau, ubi supra, p. 115 — 242. To which add Fortu- 
natus Olmus, Isforia della venuta a Venetia Occulta - 
mente nel. an. 1177, di Papa Alessandro III. Venice 
1622, 4to.; arid Muratori, Antiq. Hal. Medii Moi, tom. 
iv. p. 249, &c.; Origines Gudphicce , tom. ii. p. 379, 
Ac.; Acta Sanctor. tom. i. April, p. 46, in the Life of 
Hugo, abbot of Bonneval ; and tom. ii. Abril, p. 696, 
in the Life of Galdinus of Milan, which two ecclesias- 
tics acted os arbitrators and legates in ncgociating this 
peace. 

8 See Biinau, ubi supra , p. 242 ; Heumann, Pceciles , 
tom. iii. lib. i. p. 145 ; Bihlioth. Italique , tome vl. p. 5, 
1 6, and the writers mentioned by Sagittarius, Introd. 
in Hist. Eccles. tom. i. p. 639, tom. ii. p. 609. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Uistoi'ia Major, p. 82, 83, 101, 
102,104; Wilkins, Concilia Magna Brit. tom. i. p. 
434, Ac. [These articles of Clarendon or constitutions 
as they are called, were drawn up by the king and rati- 
fied in a full assembly of the great lords, barons, and 
prelates of the nation. The civilians yielded a ready 
assent to them, and most of the prelates were disposed 
to do the same. But Becket long refused, and at last 
very reluctantly subscribed to them. Of this compli- 
ance he afterwards repented, and obtained absolution 
from the pontiff, who at the same time disapproved 
most of the articles and pronounced them null and 
void. The articles are exhibited in Harduin’s Concilia, 
tom. vi. par. ii. p. 1607, Ac. with the papal approba- 
tion or disapprobation subjoined to each. — Mur. 
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doubtless with the king’s privity, assassi- 
nated him in the church before the altar, 
in the year 1170. 1 The king after various 
altercations had to make such expiations 


1 Gull. Stephanides, lit s. Thorn e Cantu, ir. in Spark’s 
Scriptores 11 rum Anglicar. Loudon, 1723, fol. p. 4; 
Lupus, L pistol# ct Vita Thorn # Cantuur. EpistoUe item 
Alexandra TIL , Lndooici VIL. Henrici II., in hue 
causa, ex M St. Vaticano, Brussels, 1682, 2 vols. 4to, 
and in the Works of Lupus ; Natalis Alexander, Se - 
lecta Hist. Eccles. Capita, soec. 12. diss. x. p. 833, &c.; 
Stapleton, Tres Thom# seu res gest# Thom# Apostoli, 
S. Thom ce Cantuar. ct Thom e Mori, Colon. 1612, 8vo. 
[Thomas was the son of a London merchant, and edu- 
cated at Oxford and Paris. Having entered into the 
service of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, ho was 
sent to Bologna to study canon law. On his return he 
was made archdeacon of Canterbury; and not long 
after the king called him to court, and made him lord 
chancellor of England. On the death of Theobald a.d. 
1162, the king made him archbishop of Canterbury. 
While chancellor he had served the king with great 
ability and lived in great splendour. But he now as- 
sumed an austere mode of life, and became a strenuous 
delender of the pretended rights of the church and a 
rigid disciplinarian. To restrain the usurpations of 
the clergy, the king caused the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon to be enacted. Against these and all other 
attempts of the king to reform abuses, Becket made 
strenuous opposition ; and exerting his high powers as 
primate of all England, and possessing great and 
shining talents, and at the same time supported by the 
Pope and by the king of France, he was able to thwart 
all the plans of king Henry. The king therefore caused 
hirn to be prosecuted for malconduct while chancellor. 
He was also arraigned for contempt of the king, and 
condemned in a grand council of tho nation at Nor- 
thampton a.o. 1 164. Becket now appealed to the Pope, | 
contrary to the laws of the realm, and soon after fled 
to France. Protected by the poutilf and the king of 
France he treated Henry with insolence ; and at length 
through the mediation of the pontiff and the king of 
France, Henry and Becket were so far reconciled that 
the latter was permitted to return to his see. But he 
now carried matters with a high hand, dealt out his 
anathemas and censures, and resisted all attempts of 
the king to restrain the exorbitant power of the clergy. 
The king was now in Normandy. The archbishop of 
York and several noblemen, whom Becket had excom- 
municated, repaired to the king complaining of the 
treatment they received from Becket. The archbishop 
remarked to him that so long as Becket lived, the king 
could never expect to onjoy peace and tranquillity. The 
king being violently agitatod, burst forth into an ex- 
clamation against his servants whoso want of zeal, he 
said, had so long left him exposed to the machinations 
of that ungrateful and imporious prelate. Four gentle- 
men of his household overhearing the exclamation, im- 
mediately formed the resolution to assassinate Becket. 
They asked leave to go to England and set out forth- 
with, without apprising the king of their designs. Soon 
after they were gone, the king conjectured from some 
circumstances and remarks of tho men what they in- 
tended to do ; and he sent messengers after them com- 
manding them not to lay hands on the primate. But 
the messengers arrived too late, the deed was done. 
The king was now greatly distressed, and took every 
possible means to clear himself of suspicion and to 
pacify the Pope. The assassins fled to Rome, did 
penance, and obtained absolution from the Pope on 
condition of perpetual exile. The king also made his 
submission to the Pope, and with much difficulty ob- 
tained absolution some years after. See Hume’s Hist, 
(if Engl. chap. viii. vol. i. p. 322—361 ; Rapin, Hist, q f 
Eng. and Collier’s Eccles. Hist, of Eng. vol. i. p. 370. 
The works of Becket consist of his correspondence or 
letters, collected by John of Salisbury and edited by 
Christian Lupus, Brussels, 1682, 4to, with a Quadr Llo- 
gus or the fourfold life of Becket by Heribert his 
chaplain, William of Canterbury, Alan abbot of Deoche, 
and John of Salisbury. — Mur. [See also the other 
histories of England by Lingard, Turner, Macintosh, 
Ac. The most recent work on this subject is Giles’s 
Life and Letters qf Tho. d Beckett Lond. 1846 v 2 vols. 
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for this crime as the pontiff dictated ; and 
in the year 1173, the assassinated arch- 
bishop was enrolled among the martyrs or 
the glorified saints of the highest order. 2 

13. Alexander III. employed not only 
arms but also artifice and the influence of 
councils and laws, to establish the inde- 
pendence of the church, and especially to 
confirm the power of the Roman pontiffs. 
For (I.) in a council at Rome a.d. 1179, 
called the third Lateran council, in order 
to avoid the commotion so often produced 
by the election of a new pontiff, he or- 
dained that the right of voting should be- 
long exclusively to the cardinals; and that 
the person who had the votes of two-thirds 
of the college of cardinals should be con- 
sidered the legitimate pontiff. This con- 
stitution has continued to the present time. 
Thus from that period the election of pon- 
tiffs assumed the forms which it still re- 
tains ; and not only the people but even the 
clergy of Rome were wholly excluded from 
any participation in it. (II.) In the same 
council he, the first of all the pontiffs, 
sanctioned a crusade against heretics who 
were then troubling the church at large, 
and especially certain provinces of France.* 
(III.) He took from bishops and councils 
the right of designating the persons who 
might bo worshipped as saints, or placed 
canonization, as it is called, among the 
greater causes, that is, such as are to be 
decided solely by the pontiff. 4 (IV., 
Omitting some things of minor importance, 
we add this only, that he actually put 
in operation the power claimed by tho pon- 
tiffs since the time of Gregory VII. namely, 
that of creating kings. For in the year 
1179 he conferred the title of king on 
Alphonsus I. duke of Portugal, who had 
previously under Lucius II. made his ter- 
ritory tributary to the church of Rome.® 


8vo, which he published as a sequel to his edition of 
the various lives of the archbishop written in Latin by 
his contemporaries, published in 2 vols. 8vo, and of his 
E pistol#, in 4 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1845.— R. 

* Bulceus, Hist • Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 328, &c., 
and for Ills festival, p. 397 ; Colonia, Hist. Litter, de 
la Ville de Lyon, tome ii. p. 249, Ac. 

3 See Natalis Alexander, Selecta Hist. Eccles . Co 
pita, ssecul. xii. diss. ix. p. 8!9, where he treats at large 
of this council ; also Ilarduin, Concilia, tom. vi. par. 
ii. p. 1671, &c. [Maclaine is stumbled that Moshelm 
and others should call this the third Lateran council, 
when it appears there had been six or eight councils 
previously held there. But there was no mistake made 
by Mosheim. This was the third general council of the 
Lateran, all the preceding, except two, having been 
provincial councils — Mur. 

* The subject of canonizations has been treated under 
the ninth and tenth centuries, p. 306, 340 ; and that of 
pontifical elections under the eleventh century, p. 357, 
with the notes appended. 

8 B&ronius, Annales, ad ann. 1179; Innocent III. 
EpistoUe, lib. i. ep. 49, tom. i. p. 54, ed. Baluze. [It 
should be remembered that Alexander III. only con- 
firmed the title of king to Alphonsus, it having long 
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14. Lucius III. who was previously 
Ubald, bishop of Ostia, was the first pontiff 
elected solely by the cardinals, according 
to the regulations of Alexander III. His 
reign, which commenced a.d. 1181, was a 
turbulent one; for lie was twice driven 
from Rome by the citizens, who no doubt 
disliked a pontiff elected contrary to the 
ancient custom, or without the concurrence 
of the clergy and people. lie therefore 
died an exile at Yerona, a.d. 1185. His 
successor, Hubert Crivelli, bishop of Milan, 
known among the pontiffs by the name of 
Urban III. died of grief on account of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, a.d. 
1187, after performing nothing of much 
importance. 1 The next pontiff, Gregory 
VIII. previously Albert of Benevento and 
chancellor of the church of Rome, died in 
the second month of his pontificate. After 
him Clement III. previously Paul, bishop 
of Palestrina, reigned longer; for he con- 
tinued to the fourth year and died a.d. 
1191, yet few of his deeds are worthy the 
notice of posterity. 8 More famous was 
Coclestine III. who before his election was 
Hyacinth of Rome and cardinal deacon; 
for in the year 1194 he laid under an inter- 
dict the emperor Henry VI. and Leopold 
duke of Austria, for having imprisoned 
king Richard of England on his return from 
the Holy Land; and also Alphonso X. 
king of Gallicia and Leon, on account of 
an incestuous marriage; and he commanded, 
though without effect, Philip Augustus, the 
king of France, to receive back his repu- 1 
diated wife Ingelburga. 3 But this pontiff, 
and nearly all the others of the present 
century, were outdone and eclipsed by the 
pontiff elected near the end of the century 
a.d. 1198, namely, Lothair, count of Sign j, 
a cardinal deacon, who assumed the ponti- 
fical name of Innocent III. But his reign 


before been applied to him by bis army and by some 
neighbouring princes. Sco Pagi, Critica in Baron, ad 
ann. 1139, sec. xxiii. — Mur. 

1 He was the personal enemy of the emperor Frode- 
ric I. and quarrelled with him till the day of his death. 
Hut M^uld not coerce him, because the German 
to the emperor. He once resolved to 
^BWtnJSiSnicate Frederio; but the people of Verona 
where he resided would not allow of such a transaction 
in their city. See Schmidt’s Kirchengeschichte , vol. 

.849, Sec. — Mur. 

* The most Important of his acts was his compro- 
mise with the citizens of Rome, by which he gave the 
city a new form of government, yet retained the su- 
preme power in his own hands. He therefore made 
Rome the place of his residence ; whereas his three 
immediate predecessors had been unable to reside there. 
See Baronius, Annales , ad ann. 1183, no. 23 . — Mur. 

3 Though the king did not retreat when the interdict 
was laid on him, yet as the pope and the king of Den- 
mark, who was brother to Ingelburga, continued to 
prosecute the matter, Philip concluded to end the con- 
test by restoring his queen. See Daniel’s Hist, of 
France , English edit. vol. i. p. 426, &c.— Mur. 


will properly bo described under the fol- 
lowing century. 

15. Of the flagitious conduct, the frauds, 
ignorance, and corruption of the infe- 
rior bishops, priests, and deacons, the 
whole history of these ftmes, and the laws 
of the ecclesiastical councils, afford ample 
testimony. 4 It is not strange therefore 
that the monks were in higher repute than 
the secular clergy; for being bound by 
their vows and by their respective rules of 
life, they had fewer opportunities of com- 
mitting crimes. And yet these monks, 
who claimed pre-eminence in the church 
and despised and inveighed against both 
the secular clergy and the regular canons, 8 
had in most places departed entirely from 
their institutions and rules, and exhibited 
to the public, patterns of vice and wicked- 
ness rather than of virtue. 6 The Ciunia- 
censiar.s were for a long time the best and 
most devout among the Benedictines ; but 
under their abbot Pontius, being loaded 
with wealth and riches by the liberality of 
the pious, they entirely laid aside their for- 
mer strictness and copied after the base 
lives of the other Benedictines. And though 

4 “ Tho ecclesiastics of that ago had renounced all 
immediate subordination to the magistrate ; they openly 
pretended to an exemption in criminal accusations 
from a trial before courts of justice, and were gradually 
introducing a like exemption in civil causes. Spiritual 
penalties alone could be inflicted on their offcncos; 
and as tho clergy had extremely multiplied in England, 
and many of them were consequently of very low charac- 
ters, crimes of tho deepest dye, murders, robberies, adul- 
teries, rapes, were daily committed with, impunity by 
the ecclesiastics. It had been found, for instanco, on 
inquiry that no loss than a hundred murders had sinco 
the king's accession [a.p. 11M — 1163], been perpe- 
trated by men of that profession, who had never been 
called to account for those offences ( Neuir. p. 394); 
and holy orders were become a full protection for all 
enormities. A elerk i n Worcestershire having debauched 
a gentleman’s daughter, had at tills time proceeded to 
murder the father ; and tho general indignation against 
this crime moved the king to attempt the remedy of an 
abuse which wa9 become so palpable, and to require 
that the clerk should be delivered up and reccivo con- 
dign punishment from the magistrate ( Fitz-Sicph. p. 
33, Hist. Quad p. 32). Becket insisted on the privi- 
leges of the church, and confined the criminal in tho 
bishop’s prison lest he should be seized by llie king’s offi- ! 
cers, and maintained that no greater punishment could i 
be inflicted on him than degradation. And when the J 
king demanded that immediately after he was degraded j 
he should be tried by the civil power, the primate as- 
serted that it was iniquitous to try a man twice upon 
the same accusation, and for tho same offence.” 
Hume’s Hist, of Engl. vol. i. chap. viii. reign of Henry 
II. p. 333, 334. — Mur. 

5 See the epistle of Rupert Tuitiensis, in Martcno’s 
Thesaurus Aneedotor. torn. i. p. 285, & c. who places 
tho monks before the apostles themselves. 

6 See Nigel Wireker, an English poet of much wit, 
who lived about the middle of this century, in his 
Speculum Stullorum or Brunellus , a poem often pub- , 
lished and in which he severely lashes the several j 
orders of monks of his age, sparing almost none except j 
the Carthusians. [This poem, among other editions, ! 
was published at Frankfort, 1002, and at Wolfenbuttle, 
1662, 8vo. In it an ass is represented as wishing to 
exchange his short tall for a long one, indicative of a 
monk aspiring after an abbey. — Schl .] Also Bernard’* 
Considerations ad Eugenium. lib. iii. cap. iv. 
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some of the succeeding abbots endeavoured 
to cure the evil, their efforts fell far below 
their wishes and their expectations ; nor 
could the primitive sanctity of Cluny ever 
be restored. 1 # 

16. Among the Cistercians, who were 
neither so old nor so rich an order as the 
Cluniacensians, there was far more appear- 
ance of innocence and sanctity. Hence a 
large share of the respectability which the 
Cluniacensians had enjoyed was transferred 
to the Cistercians; and they increased 
daily in numbers, wealth, and power. No 
man in this age contributed more to the 
advancement of this order than the cele- 
brated abbot of Clairvaux, St. Bernard, 
a man of immense influence throughout 
Christian Europe, one who could effect 
whatever he pleased, often merely by his 
word or nod, and could dictate even to 
kings what they must do. He is therefore 
justly called the second parent and founder 
of the Cistercian order ; and both in France 
and in Germany this order was called from 
him tho Bernardine order. 2 A hundred 
and sixty monasteries owed their origin or 
their regulations to him ; and when he died 
he left seven hundred monks in his monas- 
tery of Clairvaux. Among his disciples 
there were many who became archbishops 
and bishops, besides one sovereign pontilf, 
Eugene III. 

17. But this prosperity of the Cistercians 
excited tho envy of the Cluniacensians, 
and produced, first, strong dislike and 
afterwards open quarrels between these two 
opulent and powerful orders. Each of 
them followed the rule of St. Benedict ; 
but they differed in dress and in the regu- 
lations superadded to the rule. The Clu- 
niacensians accused the Cistercians of too 
great austerity; and on the other hand, 
the Cistercians taxed the Cluniacensians 
with having abandoned their former sanc- 

j tity and regular discipline, which was 
strictly true. St. Bernard, the oracle and 
guardian of the Cistercians, in the year 
1127 first attacked the Cluniacensians in 
writing. St. Peter Maurice, abbot of 
Cluny, replied to him with much modesty. 
The controversy was now propagated far- 
ther, and extended over otner countries of 
Europe. 3 To this contest, another of great 

warmth was added respecting tithes. In 
the year 1132, Innocent II. among other 
new privileges conferred on the Cistercians, 
exempted them from the payment of tithes 
on their lands ; and as many of these lands 
had paid tithes to the Cluniacensians, they 
were greatly offended at this indulgence of 
the pontiff, and entered into warm contro- 
versy both with the Cistercians and with 
the pontiff himself. In the year 1155 this 
controversy was in some way adjusted, 
but how does not clearly appear. 4 

18. Of the regular canons whose origin 
was in the preceding century, many spent 
their time much better than the crowd of 
monks did ; and they were not unserviceable 
to the church by keeping schools here and 
there, and by performing other offices. 5 
And as the pious and the good therefore 
treated them with much kindness, and as 
they were often put in possession of the 
goods of the unprincipled monks, the latter 
loaded them with abuse. The canons on 
the contrary assailed the monks both orally 
and in writings, and maintained that they 
ought to be excluded from sacred offices 
and honours, and to live in their cloisters 
secluded from the intercourse of men. 
Hence a long and bitter controversy arose 
between the monks and the canons, re- 
specting their comparative merits and rank, 
in which both parties went to extremes. 4 
On the side of the monks, among others, 

i the following eminent men in particular 
engaged ardently in the contest, namely, 
Peter Abelard, Hugo of Amiens, and Ru- 
pert of Duytz: the cause of the canons 
was defended, among others, by Philip 
Ilarveng, abbot of Good Hope. 7 The re- 
mains of this old controversy are visible at 
the present day [1760]. 

19. To the Benedictine order a new sect 
was added near the commencement of this 
century, namely, the order of Fontevraud 
[Fontis Ebraldi], so named from the place 
where its first monastery was erected, on 
the confines of Angers and Tours, then a 

niacens. tom. i. p. 657—695; add the Bialo^^fj^r c 
Cluniaccnsem et Cistercienxem, published by aflNra|||^twi 
Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1573—1613. Ccqjmm;|i| 
Mabillon, Annalea Boned, tom. vi. p. 80, &c. and agf (%'f 
rlquez, Annalea Cister. tom. i. p. 28, &c. 

Hitt. Ecclea. livr. lxvii. sec. 49, 60. — Mur. ' 

* Seo Manriquez, Annalea Cister. tom. i. p. 232, &o . ; ; ; 
Mabillon, Annalea Bened. tom. vi. p. 212, 479, and his 
preface to the Opp. <f. Bernardi; De Lannes, Hist, du 
Pontifical d’ Innocent II. p. 68, &c. 79, &c. ; Hertius, 

De Exempt tone Cister c. a Decimis. 

5 Seo tne Hist. Litter, de la France , tome ix. p. 

112, &c. 

6 See Lambertus, Epixtola, in Martene’s Thetaur . 
Anecdot. tom. 1. p. 329, &c. 

7 Abelard, Opp. p. 228, ed. Paris, 1616, 4to ; Mbt- 
tene’s Thesaur . Anecdot. tom. v. p. 970, 975, 1614, Sec. 
and his Amplissima Collectio , tom. ix. p. 971, 972; 
Harvengius, Opera , p. 385, Dnuay, 1621, foi. 

* See, beside many others, Martene’s Amplissima 
Collectio Monum. Vet. tom. ix. p. 1119. 

* See Mabillon, Anncth* Ord. Boned, torn. vi. pas- 
sim; and in his life of St. Bernard prefixed to his 
edition of Bernard’s works; Manriquez, Annalea 
Cist’rcienses, nearly throughout tho second volume, 
and in a part of the third. 

* Bernard’s Apologia (for so his book is entitled) 

arhong his Opera, tom. i. p. 523 — 533. reply of 

Peter Cluniacensis, surnamed Venerabilis. is extant 
among his epistles, lib. i. ep. 28, in the BihUoth. Clu- 


wild spot beset with thorns. Its founder 
was Robert of Abrissel, first an eremite 
and then a monk, who prescribed for his 
followers of both sexes the rule of St. 
Benedict, but with the addition of some 
singular and very austere regulations. 
Among these regulations a very remarkable 
and altogether peculiar one was, that he 
united the monasteries for the two sexes, 
and subjected both the men and women to 
the government of a female, professedly in 
accordance with the example of Christ, 
who commended St. John to the care of 
his mother, and would have him to obey 
her as a mother. 1 * Robert was equally suc- 
cessful with the other founders of new 
[monastic] sects in those times; for the 
novelty of the institution and the singu- 
larity of its form allured great numbers to 
embrace it. But lie fell under strong sus- 
picion of having undue and illicit fami- 
liarity with females, from which his modern 
disciples use all the means in their power 
to vindicate his character. 8 

20. Norbert, a German, and subse- 
quently archbishop of Magdeburg, at- 
tempted to restore the discipline of the 
regular canons, which was now sinking in 
many places, and wholly prostrate in others. 
For this purpose, in the year 1121 he 


1 Peter Abelard, Opera, p. 3H, whoso testimony is 
confirmed by the form still retained by tho order, and 
is placed beyond all doubt ; notwithstanding Mablllon, 
from his zeal for the Benedictine fraternity, labours 
after a sort to invalidate it in liis Annate* Benedict, 
torn. v. p. 423. Concerning this Robert and his order, 
see tho Acta Sanctor. torn. iii. Februar. p. 593, Sec. ; 
Dion. Sammarthanus, Gallia Christiana , tom. ii. p. 
1311, Sic . ; Peter Bayle, Dirt > on na ire, tomo ii. art. 

Fontevraud, p. 1 187, &c. ; Helyot, Hist, des Ordres , 
tome vl. p. 83. On the present stato of Fontevraud see 

Moloon. Voyages JMurgiqttet, p. 108, &c. and Murtene’s 

Voyage Litter, de Deux Benedictine, par. ii. p. 1, &c. 

* The epistles of Godfrey of Vendome, and of Marbod, 
in which Robert is severely censured, are well known. 

In what manner these accusations are answered by the 
monks of Fontevraud may be learned from Jo. De la 
Malnferme, Clypeus Nascent is Ordinis Fontebraldcnsis, 
Paris, 1684, 8vo, and his Dissert a tiones in Epistolam 
contra Bobertum de Arbrir.sello, Saumur, 1682, 8vo. 
There was a dispute on this subject with Peter Bayle. 
See the Dissertation Apologetique pour le Bienheureux 
Bob. d' Arbrisselles sur ce qu'en a dit M. Bayle, Ant- 
werp, 1701, 8vo; not to mention Mabillon, Annales 

Bened. tom. v. and vi. p. 9, 10, and many others. — [Tho 
founder of this order, Robert or Rodbert, was born 
about a. i). 1017 at Arbrlssel, seven leagues from Ren- 
nes, becamo doctor of divinity at Paris in 1074, as- 
sisted the bishop of Rennes, was mado arch-presbyter 
in 1085, formed a college of regular canons in 1094, 
became famous as a preacher, resigned an abbacy in 
1 098 to travel and preach, set up the monastery of 
Fontevraud in 1100, and employed several succeeding 

wars in travelling about Franco and establishing mo- 
nasteries, till his death in the year 1117. His order was 
confirmed by the pontiff in 1113; and Bertrade (for- 
merly queen of France) was the first lady abbess. She 
died in 1115. About a.d. 1700 tho order was divided 
into four provinces, those of France, Aquitaine, Au- 
vergne, and Bretagne, which collectively contained 
fifty-seven priories. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. 
Fontevraud ; and Baillet, Vies de* Saints, tome i. Feb. 
p. 325, &c. — Mur. 


established a new sect at Premontre, in 
Champagne, 3 which, recommending itself 
by sobriety of life and manners and culti- 
vating literature and the useful arts, at 
once extended itself throughout. Europe, 
and in a little time acquired immense 
riches. 4 But this prosperity of the order 
soon extinguished their primitive zeal, and 

E lunged the Prsemonstratensians into all 
inds of vice. They followed the rule 
called St. Augustine’s, but with some slight 
alterations and the addition of certain 
severe laws, whose authority and influence 
however did not long survive their author. 5 * * 

21. About the middle of the century, 
one Berthold, a Calabrian, with a few com- 
panions, migrated to Mounb Carmel [in 
Palestine], and in the place where the 
prophet Elias of old is said to have hid 
himself, built an humble cottage with a 
chapel, in which he and his associates led 
a laborious and solitary life. As others 
continued to unite themselves with these 
residents on Mount Carmel, Albert, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, near the com- 
mencement of the next century, prescribed 
for them a rule of life, which the pontiffs 
afterwards sanctioned by their authority 
and also changed in various respects, and 

3 Premontr6, tho original scat of this order, is placed 
by Mosheim and by Ilelyot in Champagne, by Ma- 
claine in Picardy, and by some maps in the Islo of 
Franco. It is situated indeed near tho borders of all 
three ; but according to Busfching’s Geography (vol. 
ii. p. 373, ed. 5 Ilamb. 1764), tho last-mentioned is the 
true location ; for Premontrij belongs to the Laonnois, 
a dependence of the government of the Isle of France. — 
Von Kinem. 

* The religious of this order were at first so poor 
that they had nothing they could cnll their own but a 
single ass, which served to carry the wood they cut 
down every morning and sent to Laon in order to pur- 
chase bread. But in a short time they received so 
many donations and built so many monasteries, that 
thirty years after the foundation of this order they had 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany. In 
process of time the order increased so prodigiously that 
it had monasteries in all parts of Christendom, 
amounting to 1000 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast 
number of priories, and 500 nunneries. But this num- 
ber is now greatly diminished. Besides what they lost 
in Protestant countries, of 63 abbeys which they had in 
Italy there is not ono now remaining. — Macl. 

5 See Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome ii. p. 156, and 
the writers cited by him ; Van der Sterre, Vita S. 
Norberti Prcemonstratensmm Patriarchs, Antw, 1658, 
8 vo; Hugo, Vie de S. Norbert, Luxemb. 1704, 4to; 
add Launoi (though sometimes uncandid), Inquisitio 
in Prinilegia Ordinis Prcemonstrat. cap. i. ii. in his 
Opp. tom . iii. par. i. p. 448, &c. On the present state 
of the place and the monastery of Premontr6, see Mar- 
tone's Voyage LittSr. de Deux Bened. tome ii. p. 49, &c. 
[The Prsemonstratenses, or monks of Premontrfe, vul- 
garly called White Canons, came first into England 
a.d. 1146. Their first monastery, called New-House, 
was built in Lincolnshire by Peter De Saulia, and 
dedioated to St. Martial. In the reign of Edward I. 
the order in question had twenty-seven monasteries in 
England. — Macl. [They had six monasteries in Scot- 
land-four in Galloway; one near Stranraer, and 
the others at Holywood, Whithorn, and Tongland; 
one at Dryburgh, and one at Ferne in Ross. Keith’s 
Scott. Bish . p. 398, &c. This order had also several 
houses in Ireland.— B. 
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when it wms found too rigorous and bur- 
densome mitigated it considerably. 1 Such 1 
was the origin of the celebrated order of 
Carmelites, or as it is commonly called, 
the order of St. Mary of Mount Carmel, 
which subsequently passed from Syria into 
Europe, and became one of the principal 
mendicant orders. The Carmelites them- 
selves reject with disdain this account of 
their origin, and most strenuously contend 
that the holy prophet Elias of the Old 
Testament was the parent and founder of 
their society. 2 liut they are able to per- 
suade very few (or rather none out of their 
society) that their origin was so ancient 
and illustrious; and many, even in the 
Romish communion, treat their pretensions 
with great severity. 3 


1 I havo hero followed principally Papebroch, an ac- 
curate writer on this subject, and well supported by 
authorities, in the Acta Sanctor . Antwerp, tnenso 
Aprili, torn. iii. p. 774—802. It is well known that the 
Carmelites moved a great contest with this learned 
Jesuit at the court of Rome, for disparaging the dignity 
and antiquity of their order. The history of this long 
contest is given by Helyot, l fist, des Or dr ex, tome i. p. 
282, &c. It was terminated in the year 1698 by Inno- 
cent XII. who imposed silence on both parties. [The 
Carmelites accused Papebroch before the pontiff’ Inno- 
cent XII. alleging that the volumes of tho Acta Sanc- 
torum which boro his name were lull of errors. The 
pontiff referred the case to tire Congregation of the 
Index. The Carmelites being in high repute in Spain 
brought these hooks before tho Inquisition of that 
country in the year 1691 ; and by that tribunal the 14 
volumes for March, April, and May, were condemned 
a.d. 169!3. Papebroch and his friends however ob- 
tained liberty to offer to tho Inquisition a vindication 
of these volumes ; hut all their controversial writings 
with the Carmelites were, in the year 1697, proscribed 
by the Inquisition. The next year the pope interposed, 
commanding both parties to be silent and to drop the 
whole controversy. — Mur. 

* Of the many Carmelite writers who have written 
upon this subject, tho neatest and most concise is 
Thomas Aquinas, a French Carmelite, in his Dissertatio 
Hist or. Theol. in qua Vatriarc.hatus Ordinis Carrrudi- 
tarum Prophetas Eda: Vindicatur. Paris, 1632, 8vo. 
The- modern writers on this controversy with Pape- 
broch are far more tedious. 

8 See Ilarduin’s Opp. Posthuma p. 642, &c. ; Labat, 
Voyage en Espagne et Italic , tome iii. p. 87 ; Courayer, 
Examen des DeJ'auts Theulogiques, tome i. p. 455, &c. 
[The pretentions of the Carmelites to an antiquity 
reaching back to the time of Elijah are ridiculous in 
the extreme; and it is astonishing that they should 
dare to hazard their reputation by advancing such pre- 
tensions. The rule prescribed to them by Albert, a.i>. 
1205, consisted of sixteen articles, and it required them 
to confine themselves to their cells except when at 
work, and to spend their time in prayer; to possess no 
individual property ; to fast from the feast of the holy 
cross till Easter, except on Sundays ; to abstain from 
eating flesh altogether, to labour with their hands; 
and to observe total silence from vespers till the tierce 
of the next day. This rule was mitigated considerably 
by Innocent IV. On the conclusion of peace with the 
Saracens, a.d. 1229, the Gunnel ites left Syria. Some 
of them wont to Cyprus, others to Sicily, and others to 
France. They came to England about 1 240, and had 
about forty houses in that country. In tho 10th cen- 
tury St. Theresa, a Spanish lady, undertook to reform 
the order. They were now divided into two classes. The 
Carmelites of the ancient observance were called the 
mitigated or moderate; the reformed or those of the 
strict observance were called bare-footed Carmelites, 
because they went barefooted. The former were dis- 
tributed into forty provinces, subject to one general. 


m 

22. We will now mention the principal 
writers, both Greeks and Latins. Among 
the former, the most noted in after times 
were tho following: — Philip Solitarius, 
whose Dioptra or dispute between the soul 
and the body is sufficiently known ; 4 Eustra- 
tius, who defended the cause of the Greeks 
against the Latins and explained some 
books of Aristotle ;® Euthymius Zigabenus, 
who on account of his Panoply against all 
Heretics and his expositions of the scrip- 
tures, may be ranked among the principal 
writers of the age ; 6 John Zonaras, whose 
Annals with some other works are still 
preserved ; 7 Michael Glycas, who also de- 
voted himself to history and to some other 
species of writing; 8 Constantine Ilarmeno- 
pulus, a respectable writer on both civil 
and canon law; 9 Andronicus Camaterus, 
a strenuous polemic against the Latins and 
the Armenians who were opposed to the 
Greeks; 10 Eustathius of Thessalonica, the 
most learned Greek of his time, and tho 


The latter cpiarrcllcd among themselves, and became 
divided into the congregation of Spain containing six 
provinces, and the congregation of Italy embracing all 
tho rest. — Mur. [They had nine or ten houses in 
Scotland. Keith, ubi supra , p. 454, &c. — II. 

4 Little is known of this Grecian Monk, who flou- 
rished a.d. 1105. II is Dioptra or Dialogue betwqpn 
the soul and the body, on the principles which should 
regulate man's life, is extant only in the Latin transla- 
tion of Pontanus, Ingoldstadt, 1604, 4to, and in the 
Hit Uioth. Patrum , tom. xxi. — Mur. [See respecting 
him Fabricius, Iiiblio. Gra.cn , tom. vi. p. 566—7, lib. v. 
cap. x.—Ji. 

4 See note 3, p. 397. — Mur. 

o gee Simon’s Critique do la Iiiblio. Ecclcs. de M. 
Du Pin. tome i. p. 318, 324. [Euthymius was a monk 
highly esteemed by Alexius Comnenus for his erudi- 
tion, and flourished about a.d. 1116. The Panoplia 
Dogmatica Orthodoue Fidei adoerxus omnes llaresex, is 
a compilation from the Fathers made by order of tho 
emperor and with the aid of several assistants, in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Greek church against all 
its opposers. It is published (but not entire) by Gro- 
goras at Tergovist in Wallachia, 1710, fol. His com- 
mentaries on the Psalms and on the four Gospels were 
published together in Gr. Verona, 1530, and the latter 
by Mattlmd, Lips. 1792, 8vo. All his published works 
are extant in Latin in the Iiiblio . Pair, tom. xix. 
— Mur. 

7 See note 5, p. 396. — Mur. 

8 Some have placed Glycas as late as tho fifteenth 
century. See Land, Diss. do Glyca, prefixed to his 
Delicice Virorum Eruditor. tom. i. [See a notice of him 
in note 4, p. 396. — Mur. 

9 Constantino Ilarmenopulus was a learned civilian 
and judge at Thessalonica. Cave and others suppose 

| he flourished a.d. 1150, but some place him two centu- 
ries later or about a.d. 1380. Ilis best work is his 
Ilpoxeipov vop.u>v or manual of civil law, edited, Gr. and 
Lat. with notes, Geneva, 1587, 4to. Ilis Epitome Dioi - 
norum Sacroruinque Catwnurn, Gr. and Lat. is in 
Leunclavius, Jus. Gr. tom. 1. So also his Liber de 
Sectis Hwreticis and some other tracts. — Mtir. 

10 Andronicus Camcrterus was prefect at Constanti- 
nople and filled other high offices under Manuel Com. 
nenus a.d. 1156, and was distinguished for his erudition 
and eloquence. Ho wrote Adversus Latinos , or a dia- 
logue between Manuel and the Homan cardinals then 
at Constantinople respecting the procession of the Holy 
Spirit ; also a dispute of the emperor with Peter, an 
Armenian doctor; and a tract on the two natures of 
Christ, and other subjects.— -Mur. 
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well-known commentator on Homer; 1 Theo- 
doms Balsamon, who expended much la- 
bour in expounding and digesting the civil 
and ecclesiastical laws of the Greeks. 2 


1 See note 2, p. 396. — Mur. 

* For a fuller account of all these writers, soo Fabri- 
clus, Jiiblio Gram. [Theodorus Balsamon was deacon, 
nomophylax, chartophyiax, and librarian of the great 
church at Constantinople, and afterwards patriarch of 
Antioch, though he never took possession of his see, it 
being in the hands of the Latins. He flourished a.d. 
1180 and lived till a.d. 1203 or longer. He was the 
most learned Greek of his time and a powerful adver- 
sary against the Latin church. His works are com- 
mentaries on the apostolic canons, the councils and 
canonical epistles of the fathers (edited Gr. and Lat. 
by JustoU, and still better by Beveridge, Oxon. 1672, 
fol.); Commentaries on the Nomocanon of I’hotius 
(edited Gr. and Lat. by Justell, 1615, 4to, and in the 
liiblioth. Juris Canon, tom. ii.) ; a collection of ec- 
clesUstical constitutions) in the Biblioth. Juris Canon , 
tom.il.); and several other treatises on particular 
points and questions in ecclesiastical law, which were 
published by Leunclavius and Cotelier. 

The other Greek writers of this century were the 
following 

* Nicetus Seldus, an antagonist of the Latins a.i> 1110, 
from whom Leo Allatius has made some extracts, De 
Consensu , &c. lib. i. cap. xlv. &c. 

Nicetus Byzantinus, a philosopher, i.e. a monk, a. d. 
1120, who wrote a Defence of the synod of Chalcedon 
against the prince of Armenia, which is quoted by Leo 
Allatius, ubi supra , and published entire, Gr. and Lat. 
In the Gr. Orthod. tom. i. 

Georgius, metropolitan of Corcyra a.d. 1136, distin- 
guished himself as a writer and negociator in the con- 
troversy with the Latins. 

Antonius Melissa, a Greek monk a.d. 1140, author 
of Loci Communes de f’irtutibus et f'itiis, compiled from 
tho fathers edited Gr. and Lat. by Gesuer, Zurich, 
1546, fol. and Geneva, 1609, fol. 

Isaac, patriarch of the greater Armenia, flourished 
perhaps a.d. 1150, author of two invectives against 
the Armenians; Gr. and Lat. in Auctar. Nod. tom. ii. 

Lucas Ohrysobcrges, a monk and patriarch of Con- 
stantinople a.u. 1155 (alii 1148) to 1167, author of 
some Synodal decrees at Constantinople, a.d. 1166; 
published by Leunclavius. Jus Gr. Bom. lib. iii. 

Basil Achridenus, metropolitan of Thessalonica a.d. 
1155, author of an epistle to Pope Hadrian IV. who 
solicited him to renounce the Greek church and con- 
nect himself with the Latin ; extant Gr. and Lat. in 
tho Jus Gr. /lorn. lib. v. 

Michael, a rhetorician and protccdicus of the great 
church of Thessalonica a.d. 1160, w*ho fell into the 
heresy of the Bogomils and afterwards renounced it. 
A short confession of his faith is published by Leo 
Allatius, De Consensu, &c. lib. ii. cap. xii. 

Alexius Aristenus, nomophylax and ceconomus of 
the great church of Constantinople a.d. 1106. A Sy- 
nopsis Canonum with tho scholia of this ecclesiastic is 
in Beveridge’s Pandect a Canonum , Oxon. 1672, fol. 

Theorianus, a Greek theologian sent by the emperor 
Manuel Comneims a.d. 1117, to bring the Armenians 
to the Greek faith. His successful discussion with 
Nauses, the Armenian patriarch, put into the form of 
a dialogue, was published Gr. and Lat. by Leunclavius, 
1578, 8vo, and then in Fronto le Due’s Auctarium , 
Paris, 1624, tom. 1. 

Simeon, Magister and Logotheta about a.u. 1170. 
Tp him some ascribe the Synopsis Canonum on which 
Alexius Aristenus wrote Scholia ; but the work was 
probably written before their day. 

John Phocas, a native of Crete, first a soldier and then 
a monk and & married presbyter. In the year 1 185 he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the holy places ; 
and on his return wrote a conoise and accurate account 
of what he saw, entitled Compendiaria Descriptio Lo - 
corum ab Ur be Antiochia usque Hierosofymam, ncc non 
Syria et Phoenicia, edited Gr. and Lat, by Leo Alla- 
tius, Symmict. par. i. p, 1, Colon. 1653, 8vo. 

George Xiphilinus, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1193—1199, was author of Decretumde Juribus Terri - 
toriot'um, extant, Gr. and Lat. in the Jus Gr. et Bom. 
Mb. i. p. 283. 
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22. The following may be considered as 
the principal Latin writers: — Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, from whom the Cis- 
tercian monks took the name of Bernardins. 
He was a man of genius and taste, and of 
correct views in many respects, but super- 
stitious and deficient in judgment, one who 
was able to conceal a great thirst for do- 
minion under the garb of extraordinary 
piety, and who did not scruple to load 
with false accusations all those who hap- 
pened to incur his displeasure. 3 Innocent 


John Camaterus, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1199—1206. ills Decretum de Nuptiis Comubrinorum 
was published Gr. and Lat. by Leunclavius, in the Jus. 
Gr. Bom. lib. lv. p. 285.— Mur. 

3 The works of St. Bernard have been splendidly 
edited by Mubillon, with learned prefaces to his trea- 
tises containing much valuable information, and an 
appendix comprising the ancient biographies of him : 
[printed at Paris, 16G6, 2 vols, fol. and 8 vols. 8vo, and 
a.d. 1690, 6 vols. St. Bornard was born of honourable 
parentage at Fontaine near Dijon, a.d. 1091, and edu- 
cuted at Chatillon, where he distinguished himself much 
as a acholar. At the age of twenty .two he renounced 
the world and became a Cistercian monk. In the year 
1 115 ho was created abbot of the newly-erected monas- 
tery of Clairval or Clairvaux in the territory of I.an- 
gres, where he spent tho remainder of his life and 
acquired an influence almost unbounded throughout 
Europe. He was remarkably austere in his mode of 
living and wholly absorbed in practical religion. His 
eloquence was bold, thrilling, and irresistible ; for his 
conceptions were vivid, hia language clear and strong, 
and his zeal determined and unyielding. In tho year 
1127 lie attended the council of Troyes, and did much 
to procure the establishment of tho order of Knights 
Templars. From tho year 1130 he espoused the cause 
of Innocent II. against his competitors, and for ten 
years supported that pontiff’ and at last procured him a 
complete triumph. In the year 1140 he assailed Abe- 
lard, and contributed much to destroy his reputation 
and influence, and to reduce him to a state of wretched- 
ness. In 1146 he set himself to rouse Europe to a new 
crusade, and actually persuaded tho king of France and 
the emperor of Germany to march large armies to the 
Holy Land. The complete failure of the crusade, con 
trary to his predictions, much lowered his reputation. 
But he defended himself by ascribing the failure to the 
sins of the crusaders. In 1147 he procured the con- 
demnation of the heresy of Gilbert, bishop of Poictiers, 
Tho same year he assailed the Petrobrusians and drew 
off many persons from that heresy. He also attackec 
and routed the Apostolici. In 1151 he exposed the ar 
rogance and pride of the Roman pontiffs. He died a. d. 

1 1 53 in the sixty-third year of his age, was sainted, and 
reported to have wrought innumerable miracles both 
before and after his decease. A prolix life of him was 
written by several of his contemporaries. The best 
modern history of his life is that of Neander, entitled 
Der heit. Bernard und sein Zei taller, Berlin, 1813 and 
1830, 8vo. Milner’s Life of Bernard, which makes up 
nearly the whole of his church history of the twelfth 
century, is worth reading, though written with partia- 
lity. His works are nearly ail on practical religion, and 
consist chiefly of letters and discourses. — Mur. [Nean- 
der’s work on Bernard has been translated into English 
by Miss Wrench, and published in London, J2mo, 1843, 
for a charitable object. See Gibbon’s character of 
Bernard in his Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 113, &c. ; 
and for a juster and more eloquent estimate of the cha- 
racter of this remarkable man, see Taylor’s Fanaticism, 
p. 247—257. In the preface to her excellent translation. 
Miss Wrench gives some interesting particulars of the 
history and ultimate dissolution of the famous abbey of 
Clairvaux. It is now a bouse of industry for tho re- 
formation of criminals, two thousand prisoners being 
employed in the manufacture of stuffs. The only work 
of Bernard which has been made accessible to the 
English reader is his Meditations, translated by War- 
ren, Lond. 1700, 8vo.— R. 
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III. the Roman pontiff, whose epistles and 
other productions contribute to illustrate 
the religion and discipline of the age. 1 
Anselm of Laon, 3 a man of acuteness and 
a skilful dialectician. By him was edu- 
cated Abelard, famous in that age for the 
acuteness and elegance of his genius, the 
extent of his erudition, his dexterity as a 
disputant, and the misfortunes which befel 
him. 3 Godfrey or Geoffry of Vendome, 

1 The Epistles of Innocent III. were republished by 
Baluze in 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1082. [lie was pontiff from 
a.d. 1198 to 1216, and will be noticed more particularly 
in the following century. Besides his Letters ho wrote 
a number of Tracts and Discourses, chiefly of a prac- 
tical and devotional character; also a commentary on 
the seven penitential Psalms, on the contempt of the 
world, and on the mysteries of the mass. But none 
of these is now of much value.— Mur. 

* Anselm of Laon was schoolmaster and dean of the 
cathedral of Laon about a.d. 1103, and died a.d. 
1117. Abelard his pupil represents him as neither 
learned nor discriminating, but a man full of words 
without much meaning. (Seo Abelard's 1 list, of his 
Own Sufferings, c. iii.) Ho was author of the Glossa 
Inter linealis, or interlinear and marginal notes to the 
Old and New Testaments derived from tho writings of 
the fathers, often published; e. g. Lyons, 1528, Antw. 
163 4, &c. The commentaries on Matthew and John, 
on the epistles of Paul, tile Apocalypse, and the Can- 
ticles, published among tire works of Anselm of Can- 
I terlmry, arc by some ascribed to Anselm of Laon. — 
Mur. 

a Seo Bayle, Dictionaire , art. Abelard , tome 1. p. 18, 
and tome ili. art. Varaclet , p. 2174; Gervais, Vie do 
Pierre Abelard et de Heloise, Paris, 1728, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The works of Abelard, comprised in one volume 4to, 
were published by Francis Amboise, Paris, 1616. But 
a collection twice or even thrice as large might be 
made; for, cui non dictus Ilylasi* — [Abelard was born 
of noble parentage at Palais, near Nantes, a.d. 1079. 
He first studied under Roscelinc, founder of tho sect 
of Nominalists. Distinguished as a scholar, he re- 
moved to Paris at the age of twenty, to study dialectics 
under William de Champeaux. After a while ho be- 
gan to dispute with his teacher ; and, as many of his 
fellow-students awarded to him the victory in several 
cases, his master became jealous of him and they 
parted. In a.d. 1099 he opened a school of his own 
at Mclun, ten leagues from Paris ; and his school being 
thronged, he removed it to Corbeil to be nearer Paris. 
Tho school of his former master and present rival 
declined fast. But soon after the health of Abelard 
failed, and he had to retire for two years. On resum- 
ing his school at Corbeil, he completely ran down his 
rival Champeaux. Abelard next removed to Laon to 
study theology under Anselm. Here again the pupil 
outshone the master and became his rival. Ho now 
name to Paris and lectured with vast applause on theo- 
logy and philosophy, to a great concourse of students 
from different countries. But now at the age of forty , 
he seduced the celebrated Heloise, a fatherless girl of 
eighteen, who was placed under his instruction. She 
bore him a son, and to pacify her enraged relatives he 
privately married her. She however denied the mar- 
riage, lest it should destroy his prospects in the church, 
j and retired to a monastery. Her uncle now hired 
i ruftians, who entered his chamber by night and in- 
flicted on his person a disgraceful and cruel mutila- 
| tion. Heliose then took the veil, and Abelard became 
| a monk at St. Denys. He now resumed lecturing, and 
I also published his “Theology.” [ Introductio ad 
! Theologiam, in his Opera, p. 973 — A.] This work 
| brought on him tho charge of heresy, and was burned 
by order of the council of Soissons, a.d. 1121. — Still 
Abelard was popular as a lecturer. But having 
asserted that St. Denys tho founder of the church at 
Paris was not the Dionysius of Athens, mentioned in 
the book of Acts, a new persecution commenced ; and 
he retired from St. Denys, a.d. 1122, to a forest near 
Nogent in Champagne, where he lived in retirement. 
But students gathering round him there a new monas- 


who has left us epistles and some disserta- | 
tions; 4 Rupert of Duytz, the most famous 
expositor of the scriptures among the Latins 
of this century, a man generally of a sound 
judgment and not destitute of imagination 
and taste; 5 lingo of St. Victor, a man of a 

tery grow up called that of the Paraclete. Ho had 
now six hundred pupils. Next he was chosen abbot of 
St. Gild&s de liuy a near Yannes, where he spent many 
years. Tho convent of Argenteuil where Heloise was, 
being dispersed, Abelard gave her tho convent of the 
Paraclete, where she spent tho ro3t of her life, a devout 
abbess. Now the famous correspondence between 
Abelard and Heloise took place; a correspondence 
which Mr. Pope has transformed and altered greatly 
in his poetic version. Abelard was again accused of 
heresy by St. Bernard and others, appealed to the 
pope, was condemned unheard, set out for Borne a.d. 
1110, reached Cluny where Peter tho Vencrablo 
received him kindly, procured from the popo his 
acquittal, and also effected a reconciliation between J 
him and St. Bernard. Abelard passed two years at 
Cluny, with reputation for piety and learning, and 
delivered acceptable lectures though in declining | 
health. Ho died there in 1112, aged sixty-three years. 
The learned and candid Du Pin, in his Auteurs Ecck- 
sias. cent. xii. ch. vii. after examining the fourteen 
charges of erroneous doctrino imputed to him, pro- 
nounces them all false or frivolous, except tho two fol- 
lowing, namely, the eleventh, that the Jews who cruci- 
fied Christ did no sin by that act ; and tho twelfth, -that 
the power of binding and loosing belonged only to tho 
inspired apostles, and extended only to tho church 
militant. The Catholics generally, according to Bayle, 
have been less severe upon Abelard’s character than 
tho Protestants. Ills seduction of his pupil all must 
condemn. It appears also that ho was both vain ami 
selfish. Neither do his writings display those masterly 
talents which his reputation as a lecturer would lead 
us to expect. His printed works contain four Epistles 
to Heloise, seven Epistles to others, a history of his 
life till a.d. 1134, his apology or confession of faith, 
expositions of tho Lord's prayer, the Apostles' creed, 
and tho Athanasian creed; u reply to queries of He- 
loise, a tract against heresies, Commentaries on Ro- 
mans, thirty-two sermons, directions for tho nuns of 
the Paraclete, and his Introduction to Theology.— 
Mur . [See also Berrington’s Lines of Abelard and 
Ileloise, Lond. 1787, 8vo ; and tho Hist, Litter, de la 
France, tome xii. p. 86, &c. Tho works on which 
Bernard founded his charges wore the Theolopin 
Christiana in Martene, Thesaurus, tom. v. p. 1106, 
&c. ; tho Ethica, seu Scito te Ipsurn in Pezlua, Anecd, 
tom. iii. par. ii. p. 627, and his Sic et Non, on the con- 
tradictions of tho fathers, which has been printed for 
the first time only about ten years ago, by Victor 
Cousin, in the Collection des Documents Inidits sur 
TUistoire de France, published by the French govern- 
ment. Tho one which M. Cousin edited is in tho 
volume entitled (Entires Inedites d' Abailard, Paris, 
1836, 4to ; to which he has prefixed a valuable Intro - 
duction tracing tho early history of scholasticism as it 
existed in France. Besides tho Sic et Non, this volume 
contains Abelard’s Dialect icn in five parts, a frag- 
ment, De Generibus et Speciebus, with Glossa ? by him 
on Porphyry, the Categories, on a book De Interpreta- 
tions, and on the Topica of Boethius — all published for 
the first time. — R. 

4 Godfrey was abbot of Vendome from a.d. 1093, 
till after a.d. 1129. He was a zealous supporter of 
Urban II. who created him a cardinal, and held an 
extensive correspondence with pontiffs, cardinals, and 
bishops. IBs works, comprising epistles, eighteen 
tracts, and fifteen sermons, were published by Sir- 
mond, Paris, 1610, 8vo, and then in the Ihblioth. 
Fatrnm, tom. xxi. — Mur. 

5 Concerning Rupert of Duytz, (Tuitiensis) besides 
the common historians, Mabillon treats particularly 
in his Annales Benedict, tom. vl. p. 19, 20, 42, 144, 
168, 261, 282, 296; and also states the controversies 
into which he was brought. iRupert was a German i 
monk of 8t. Laurence near Liege, and then abbot of | 
Duytz near Cologne. He commenced author a.d. i 
till, and died 1135. lie was known as a polemic in j 



prolific mind who has written on nearly all 
the branches of knowledge then cultivated, 
both sacred and profane, and who has said 
many things well j 1 Richard of St. Victor, 
the coryphaeus of the mystics of that age, 
whose Area Mystica in particular, con- 
taining the marrow of this sort of wisdom, 
was received with avidity ; 2 Honorius of 
Autun, a theologian and philosopher, not 
without reputation ;® Gratian, a monk to 
whom canon law was indebted for a new 
form and increased authority ; 4 William of 
Rheims, who composed various tracts to 
subserve the cause of piety ; 5 Peter Lom- 

his day, and was accused of not holding the doctrine 
of transubstantiatlon, but perhaps falsely. lie is 
chiefly known to us as a commentator on nearly the 
whole Bible; but he also wrote on the rites of worship 
through the year, on the conflagration of Duytz, con- 
templations on death, tracts on the will and omnipo- 
tence of God, the lives of some saints, &c. His works 
have been repeatedly printed; e.g, Paris, 1638, 2 tom. 
folio. —Mur. 

1 See the Gallia Christiana , tom. vii. p. G61. Ilis 
works were printed together in three volumes folio, 
Rouen, 1G48. Berlangius has written expressly of him 
in his Di«. de Hugone a S. Victore , Holmst. 1746, 
4to. Add Martene’s Voyage Littkr. tome ii. p. 91, 92. 
[Hugo of St. Victor was born a.d. 1096, but whether 
at Y pres in the Netherlands or in Bower Saxony, has 
been contested. Ho was an Augustinian eanon in the 
monastery of St. Victor at Paris, where he died a.iu 
1140, aged 44. So fully did he enter into the theolo- 
gical views of 8t. Augustine, and so exactly did ho ex- 
i press them in his writings, that ho was called Augus- 
tine the Second, and also the Month of Augustine. 
He commented largely on all parts of the Bible, wrote 
on Dionysius the Aroopagite, and composed many 
tracts and works on philosophical, theological, and 
practical subjects. But a considerable part of the 
works ascribed to him and published as his have been 
adjudged to other authors. — Mur. [See also Gudin, 
l)e Sa'iptor. J'cclrs. tom. ii. p. 1138, and the Hist. 
Litter, de la France , tome xii. p 7. &c. The only work 
of importance which is indubitably his production, is 
De Sacrament is Christ. Fidei, — Jl. 

* Gallia Christiana , tom. vii. p. GG9. [Richard of 
St. Victor was a Scotchman, but spent his life at Paris, 
being first a regular canon and then for nine years prior 
of St. Victor near the walls at Paris, till his death 1173. 
He was the intimate friend of St. Bernard and of Hugo 
of St. Victor* HU writings are numerous tracts and 
treatises pn practical and experimental religion, and 
on biblical and theological subjects, in all of which he 
spiritualises almost continually. The best edition of 
bis works is said to bo that of Itouen, 1G50, in 2 vols. 
fol. — Mur. [See also Schroeckh, Kirchcngcsch. vol. 
xxix. p. 275.— 11. 

3 This celebrated writer is usually called Honorius 
qf Autun , but Le Beuf has shown that he was a Ger- 
man, in his Dits. tur i Hist. Frangaise , tome i. p. 254, 
[He was a presbyter and schoolmaster in the church of 
Autun in Burgundy, and flourished about a.d. 1130. 
His works are an account of the ecclesiastical writers 
compiled from Jerome, Gennadius, Isidore, and Beda; 
commentaries on the books of Solomon, a dialogue on 
predestination and free will, Gemma Antnur or on the 
mass and its coremonies, on the visible creation, Eluci- 
darium , on heresies, on the philosophy of the world, on 
the properties of the sun, a catalogue of the Popes, all 
published in the BibUoth. Patrum, tom. xx. besides 
many pieces never published.— Mur. 

4 See note 5, p. 398. 

8 William of Rheims was perhaps first a monk of 
Clairvaux under Bernard, and certainly was abbot of 
St. Thiery near Rheims, and then during nine years 
Abbot of St. Nicosius at Rheims. In the year 1 153 he 
resigned his abbacy and became a Cistercian in the 
monastery of Signl. His works are, De Vita Solitaries , 
Speculum Fidei, JEnigma Fidei, Meditationcs, De Con- 


bard, often called Master of the Sentences, 
because he collected and arranged scien- 
tifically the theological opinions and deci- 
sions of the Latin fathers ; 6 Gilbert de la 
Porr&e, a theologian and philosopher wha 
is said to have explained some points in 
theology erroneously ; 7 William of Auxerre, 
much celebrated for his Sumrna Thcolo- 
gica or system of Theology ; 8 Peter of 

templando Deo, De Natura Corporis et Animi , Dispu- 
tatio contra Pctrum Abcelardum, De Erroribus Gu- 
lielmi de Conchis , De Sacramento Altaris, Expositio in 
Cantica Can ti corum. Comment a ri us in Epist. ad Ituma- 
nos , and De Vita Sti. Bernards. All, except the last, 
are in the Bibliolh. Cisterciensis, tom. iv. — Mur. 

0 Gallia Christiana , torn. vii. p. G8. [Peter Lombard 
was born at a village near Novarla in Lonmrdy, 
whence his surname of Lombardus. He first studied 
at Bologna and then went to France to study theology, 
being r ecommended to the notice and kind office* of 
St. Bernard. At Paris he acquired high reputation as 
early as a .d. 1 1 41, was made professor of divinity there, 
and 1150 bishop of Paris till his death a.d. 1 1G4. Be- 
sides his notes or commentary on the Psalms and his 
collections from the fathers on the epistles of Paul, he 
composed a very celebrated system of divinity extracted 
from the fathers, especially from Hilary, Ambrose, 
.Jerome, and Augustine, entitled the Sentences , and 
divided into four books. This work was the text-book 
in theology for some ages ; and in its general arrange- 
ments has served for a model nearly to the present day. 
The basis of his distribution is the maxim of Augus- 
tine, that nil knowledge is either of things or of signs ; 
and that things are divisible into such as are to be en- 
joyed and such as are to be used. Accordingly in the 
first book lie treats of things which arc to be enjoyed, 
viz. God, the supreme good of man, ids nature, attri- 
butes, and subsistence in three persons. In the second 
book lie treats of things to be used, viz. the creation, 
its production by the power of God, the formation of 
angels and men, the apostacy of angels, and the fall of 
man, of graco and free will, original and actual sin, 
&c. In the third book he treats of the incarnation and 
sacrifice of Christ, redemption, faith, charity, and good 
works, as conditions of salvation. Tho fourth book 
treats of the signs or sacraments of the church, except 
that in the seven last sections he treats of the day of 
judgment and the future state. See I)u Tin’s Auteurs 
Ecclesias. century xii.chap.xv. — Mur. [Of the nume- 
rous editions of this once celebrated w ork, the Libri 
Quatuor Sententiarum , the best are those published at 
Louvair. by Aleaume in 1546, folio, and 157G, 4to. 
There is a question w-hether this work was derived 
from the Sententice of Bandinus, published also at Lou- : - 
vain by Chclidonius, 1557, 8vo, which is the opinion of 
Chelidonius and Cramer in his Fortsetzung von Bos- 
suet, part vi. p. 846 ; or whether Bandinus epitomized 
Peter Lombard, as Schroeckh in his Kirchenges. vol. 
xxviii. p. 48 , and Pezius in Thesaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 
45 of the introduction, are of opinion. ' This popular 
schoolman did not escape animadversion for some of 
his speculations respecting the human natureof Christ ; 
and sixteen of his articles were condemned by the 
divines of Paris in 1300. See Gieseler, Lehr buck, &c. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 319.— II, 

7 Gilbert de la Porrfee (Porretanus) was a Frenchman 
of Aquitain, rector of the school at Paris, canon and 
a.d. 1141 bishop of Poictiers till his death, a.d. 1154. 
This distinguished scholar and philosopher advanced 
some views in theology and particularly respecting the 
Trinity, which were new and strange to his contempo- 
raries, and which caused him to be charged with 
heresy. See the next chapter, sec. 11. His notes on 
the Psalms, commentaries on the epistles of Paul, and 
treatise on the Trinity, are said to exist in manuscript. 
All that has been published is his epistle to the abbot 
of St. Florentius appended to the works of Guibert by 
D’Achcry. — Mur . 

8 Lo Bceuf, Dues, sur la Somme Thiologioue de GuiL * 
laume d' Auxerre, in Malet’s Continuation des Memoir es 
d' Hist, et de I.itterature , tome iii. par. ii. p 317. [He 
was archdeacon of Beauvais, and died at Rome a.b^ 
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Chap, ii.] 

Blois, whoso epistles and numerous tracts 
are still read with some advantage ; 1 John 
of Salisbury, a man of genius and learning, 
who united eloquence with the study of 
philosophy and theology, as is manifest 
From his Metalogieus and his books Dc 
Nugis Curialium;* Peter Comestor, author 
of the Ilistoria Scholastica, or that epitome 
of the history contained in the Old and New 
Testaments which was formerly studied by 
the youth in the schools . 8 The names and 
merits of the other Latin writers may be 
learned from the works devoted to this 
subject . 4 


1230. — Schf. [But Schroeckh ( Kirch engesch. vol. 
xxviii. p. 157) places him near the end of the thirteenth 
century. — Mur. 

1 Peter of Blois (Blaesem’s) was born at Blois, stu- 
died the liberal arts at Paris, civil and canon law at 
Bologna, and theology at Chartres under John of Sa- 
lisbury. Perhaps Jio was made a canon at Chartres. 
In 1 1 C7 he went to Sicily and became tutor and after- 
wards secretary to William II. king of Sicily. Soon 
after on the banishment of his friend the archbishop of 
Palermo, he returned to France and was invited over 
to England, where he was made archdeacon of Bath, 
archdeacon of London, and chancellor to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. After a life of industry and 
virtue he died in England A.n. 1200. His works, con- 
sisting of 183 epistles, 65 sermons, and 17 tracts on 
various subjects then exciting interest, were published, 
Paris, 1667, fol. ITo also continued the history of In- 
gulplius of Croyland to tho year 1118. Several other 
works of his are lost. See Du Pin, Auteurs Fcc'esiat. 
cent, xii.chap.xi. — Mur. 

8 John of Salisbury in Wiltshire, England, one of 
the brightest geniuses of tho ago. lie was a pupil of 
Abelard in 1136, and afterwards an intimate friend of 
Thomas d Becket, whom he accompanied in his exile for 
soven years ; but he disapproved of Bucket’s resistance 
to the king of England. He returned to England, but 
on the death of Becket A.n. 1172, ho again went to 
France, and in 1179 was made bishop of Chartres where 
he died three years after. His works are Polycratieus 
or on the fopperies of courtiers, in wnich ho displays 
much knowledge of tho world, great wit, and very just 
views of men and things; Mctalogicum, an acute and 
learned treatise on logic, philology, and philosophy ; 
the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, several hundreds 
of epistles, and a commentary on Paul’s epistles. 
These works have been published separately, but never 
all together — Mur. 

a Peter Comestor was a native of Troyes and a priest 
and dean in that city, then chancellor of the university 
of Paris. Toward the close of life he retired to tho 
monastery of St. Victor, whero ho died a.d. 1188. 
Numerous manuscript sermons of his still exist. 
Historia Scholastica is a biblical history of the world, 
from the creation to the e nd of the book of Acts. — Mur. 

4 Tho Latin writers of this century omitted by Mo- 
sheim are the following, arranged alphabetically 

Adam, a Scot and regular canon of the order of 
Prcemonstrants, flourished a.p. 1160, and died about 
A.n. 1 180. Ho wrote a commentary on the rule of St. 
Augustine, a tract on the triple tabernacle of Moses, 
on the three kinds of meditation, and forty-seven ser- 
mons, published, Antw. 1659, fol. 

iEImoth, an English and Danish Augustlnian monk 
of Canterbury, who spent most of his life in Denmark, 
and about a.d. 1105 wrote the life and passion of St. 
Canuta, king of Denmark. 

Allred. Ealred or iElred, either a Scot or an English- 
man, a Cistercian monk and abbot of Revesby in Lin- 
colnshire, flourished a. a. 1150 and died in 11G6. He 
wrote the life and miracles of St. Edward, king and 
confessor, genealogy of the kings of England, De Bello 
Standardii Tempore Stephani tiegis, Historia de Sane - 
timoniali de IValthun, published by Twisden, London, 
1652 . Also sermons on tho lessons for the year, on 
Isaiah, Speculum Charitatis , Tractatus ' J * Puero Jexu 
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Duodecenni , Tie Spiritual i Amicitia, published in the 
Bibliotheca Cistcrciens. tom. v. and in tho Biblioth. 
Pat rum, tom. xxiii. 

Alanus de Insulis, a Fleming and monk of Clair- 
vaux, an abbot and a.d. 1151 — 1107 bishop of Auxerre, 
but ho resigned his bishopric and retired to Clairvaux, 
whero he died a.d. 1182. He wrote a life of St. Ber- 
nard, published by Mabillon in the Opera Bernard). 

Albert or Alberic, a canon of the church of Aix, 
a.d. 1120. He wrote from the account ol others His- 
toria IH< roxolt/m i tan ce Expeditions sub Gode/rido Bui- 
liontvo et Aliis, a very good history of the *?rst crusade, 
from a.d. 1095 to 1120, published bj Bongarsius, 
Gesta Dei per Francos, tom. i. p. 184. 

Alger, a deacon and schoolmaster at Liege during 
many years, and then a monk of CJuny under Peter 
Maurice. Ho flourished a.d. 1130, and wrote De S<t- 
cr ament o Corporis et Sanguinis l)om>ni a<t versus Jie - 
rengarium, extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxi. 
besides some other things not published. 

Alexander ill. pope a.d. 1159—1181, has left us 337 
epistles. 

Amedeus, bishop of Lausanne a.d. 1141 — 1158. Hr, 
wrote eight homilies in praise of the Virgin Mary, in 
the Biblioth. Pat rum . tom. xx. 

Anastasius IV. pope a.d. 1153, 1154, has left us thir- 
teen epistles. 

Anselm, bishop of Havelbu/s? in the duchy of Bran- 
denburg, a.d. 1 149, author of throe dialogue* against 
tho Greeks, published by D’Achery, Spied eg. tom. xiii. 

Arnold Carnoteusis, abbot of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Bonneval in the dioceso of Chartres, an inti- 
mate friend of St. Bernard and still living a.d. 1162. 
He wrote a number of treatises on practical religion, pub- 
lished at the close of Cyprian’s works, ed. Oxon. 168*2. 

Arnulph, bishop of Luxeu in Normandy, a.d. 1111. 
Ho accompanied Lewis, king of Franco, in his crusade 
to Palestine, a.d. 1147, was made papal legato to Eng- 
land in 1 160, and much employed in public business till 
near his death, a.d. 1182. Many of his sermons, epistles, 
and epigrams, were published at Paris, 1585, 8vo, and 
then in the Biblioth. Put rum, torn. xxii. Some others 
have since been published. 

Baldric, a native of Orleans and a monk and abbot 
of Angers a.d. 1095, and archbishop of Dol a.d. 1114 — 
1131. He wrote Hist. llicrosolymitana. It is a history 
of tho first crusado, from a.d. 1095 to 1100, and is ex- 
tant among the Gesta Dei per Franco s, and among the 
Snip. Hist. Franeici of Du Chesne, tom. iv. He wrote 
also the life of Hugo, archbishop of Rouen, and the 
Jifo of Robert d’Arbrissell, founder of the order of 
Fontevraud. 

Balduin, an English schoolmaster, a Cistercian monk 
and abbot, bishop of Worcester, a.d. 1181, and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a.d. 1185—1191. He accom- 
panied king Richard I. in his crusade, and died in tho 
siege of Ptolemals. llo wrote sixteen tracts on prac- 
tical religion, De Commendations , : ^feL,Ajnd' f)e Sa- 
cramento Allans ; all extant In Cuter - 

dent. tom. v. . __ 

Berengosus, abbot of St. Maximln wltjuduLthe walls, 
Treves, flourished about a.d. 1110*^16 wrote De 
Laude et Invention# Crucis Dominic#, and several 
monastic discourses, extant in the BiUidh. Pair, 
tom. xii. 

IJonacarsus of Milan, teacher among the Catharl 
a.d. 1163. His Vita Cat ho r arum Ihcreiicururn Is in 
D’Achery ’s Spicilcg. tom. xiii. 

Callistus II. pope a.d. 1 119—1124, has left us thirty- 
five epistles, published in the Concilia, besides five more 
in Baluze, Mixcell, torn. ii. and five sermons in tiie 
Biblioth. Patr. tom. xx. 

Clement III. pope a.d. 1187—1191, has left us seven 
epistles. 

Coolestine II. pope a.d. 1143, 1144, has left u» three 
epistles. 

Crclestine III. pope a.d. 1191—1198, has left us 
seventeen epistles. 

Eadmer, Edmer, Ediner, or Edmund, an English 
Benedictine monk of Canterbury, the pupil and friend 
and biographer of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. 
Ho flourished a.d. 1121, and was for a time bishop of 
St. Andrews in Scotland, but resigned the see about 
«.n. 1124, and spent his old age at Canterbury. 
He wrote Historia Nocorum sice tui satculi , from 
a.d. 1066 to 1122, which has been highly extolled; the 
life of St. Anselm, and a few tracts on moral subjects 
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All these are printed with the works of Anselm. Ho 
also wrote the life of St Wilfred, archbishop of York, 
extant in Mabillon, Acta Sand or. Ord. Boned, aaecul. 
iii. par. 1. Numerous other tracts, historical and reli- 
gious, aro said to exist in manuscript In the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Earnulph, a monk of Beauvais, whom Lanfranc invited 
over to England, where ho was successively prior of 
Canterbury, abbot of Peterborough, and bishop of Ro- 
chester, and died a.d. 1124, aged eighty-four. Ho 
wrote fie I ncc.it Li Conjugiis , and fie Corpora ct San- 
guine Domini ; in D’Achery’s Spicilegium , tom. ii. 

E chert, a Gorman Benedictine monk and abbot of 
8t. Florin in Schoonhoven, flourished a.o. 1154, and 
wrote thirteen Discourses against the Cathari, and the 
life of Elizabeth, his sister, the abbess of Schbnaugen. 
llis discourses are in the Biblioth. Patrurn , torn, xxiii. 

Elizabeth, a German Benedictine nun and abbess of 
Schbnaugen in the diocese of Treves, where she died 
a.d. 1 165 aged thirty-six years. She wrote her Visions 
or Revelations and a bock of epistles, published, Co- 
logne, 1628. 

Eugcno III. Tope a.d. 1145—1153, has left us eighty- 
nine epistles. 

Florentinus, called Bravonius, an English monk of 
Worcester, who died a.d. 1118. That year he com- 
pleted his chronicle from the creation to a.d. 1118, 
chiefly borrowed from Marianus Scotus ; he also 
wrote a genealogy of the English kings, both published, 
Loud. 1502, 4to. 

Kolmar, hoad of tho monastery of Trleffenstein in 
Franconia, about a.d. 11 GO. He opposed the received 
doctrine of transubstantiation for a time, but recanted. 
Some of his epistles wero published by Gretser, sub- 
joined to his Scriptores Coetanei ado. IValdcnses , 
ingolst. 1G13, 4to. 

Franco, a schoolmaster, Benedictine monk and 
abbot, at Laon, about a.d. 1111. He wrote fie Gratia 
Dei (in tho liiblioth. Patrurn , tom. xxi.) and some 
other pieces, among which was a tract on the quadra- 
ture of tho circle, and another on tho principles of 
arithmetic. 

Fulcherius Carnotcnsls, a monk or presbyter who 
accompanied Robert, duke of Normandy, in the first 
crusade ; of which lie wrote a history, entitled Gesta 
Prancorum H ierusalem Peregri naniiutn ab anno 101)5, 
ad annum usque 1124, composed in a coarse style. Jt 
was published imperfect in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
and complete in Du Chesne’s Scriptores Francici, Paris, 
1G40, tom. iv. p. 816. 

Galfrid called also Arthur, bishop of St. Asaph a.d. 
1151 — 1175 (Geoffrey of Monmouth), author of a his- 
tory of Britain from the earliest times to his own age, 
a work not in much repute, published, Paris, 1517, 4t.o, 
and among the Scriptores Britannia Minor es, lieidelb. 
1587, foi. 

Galfrid, or Gaulter Yinesauf, (De Vino Salvo), a 
Norman English poet and historian, who flourished 
A.D. 1199; author of Historia sive Itinerarium Ili- 
chardi Anglorum llegis in Twain Sanctum, and 
Pocmata de Glorioso liege Richardo ; published among 
the Histories Anglicance Scriptures , Oxford, 1687, tom. 
ii. also of some other works never published. — Mur. 

Gaufrid, a French monk, prior and presbyter of 
Limoges, a.d. 1183, and author of a Chronicon, relat- 
ing especially to tho history of France from a.d. 996 
to 1184; published by Labbfc, Biblioth. Nov. MS. 
tom. ii. 

Gelasius II. pope a.d. 1118, 1119. He was nobly 
born at Oftjeta, in Naples, educated at Monte Cassino, 
made chancellor and cardinal deacon at Rome. lie 
had to fight for St. Peter’s chair and to abandon Rome, 
and died in France. He has left us six epistles, and a 
life of St. Erasmus. 

Gilbert or Gislebert, surnamed Crispin, a monk of 
Bee at the commencement of the century. He tra- 
veiled to Rome, and had a dispute with a Jew, which 
he afterwards committed to writing and entitled De 
Fide Ecclesia Contra Judceos* He also wrote Contra 
Judeeos , and a great number of Homilies, which aro 
still preserved in manuscript. He died a.d. 1117. 

Gilbert Folioth, an Englishman, abbot of Leicester 
and a.d. 1149 bishop of Hereford, and a.d. 1161—1187 
i bishop of London. He was competitor with Thomas 
| & Becket for the see of Canterbury, and ever after sided 
J with tho king against Becket. The king employed him 
i much. Ho was twioe excommunicated by the Pope, 


which he did not regard. Hi3 commentary on the 
Canticles was published by Junius, Lond. 1638, 4to, and 
eight of his epistles are among the epistles of Becket, 
ed. Brussels, 1682. 

Gille or Gillebert, an Irish bishop, who died a.d. 

1 139. He has left us Libellus de Statu Ecclesice, and two 
letters in Ussher’s Epistol. Hibernic. Sylhge , p. 77. 

Godfrey Viterbiensis, an Italian of Viterbo, a pres- 
byter and secretary to the successive emperors, Conrad 
III. Frederic I. and Henry VI. He travelled much 
during forty years, and becamo acquainted with Greek, 
Hebrew , and Chaldaic. His death was in 1186. Ho 
wrote a universal history entitled Pantheon or Chroni- 
con Universale, dedicated to Popo Urban III. extending 
from the creation to a.d. 1 186, a work of vast compass, 
published by Pistorius, Scriptores Rerum Germanicar. 
Francf. 1584. 

Guaterius or Galterius, styled the chancellor, a 
Frenchman, a.d. 1120. Ho wrote a history of the j 
capture of Antioch by the Christians, a.d. 1115, and 
their loss of it in 1119, when GuateriuB himself was 
taken prisoner ; extant in the Gesta Dei per Francos , 
tom. i. p. 441. 

Guerric, a disciple of St. Bernard, a canon and j 
schoolmaster at Tours, and then a Cistercian abbot in j 
tho diocese of Rheiins, died a.d. 1157. He wroto i 
sermons on tho lessons for tho year, printed in an , 
appendix to the works of Bernard, and in the hiblioth. j 
Patrurn, tom. xxiii. j 

Guibert or Gilbert, abbot of St. Mary at Nogen t, in 
Laon, flourished a.d. 1101, and died a.d. 1124. He 
wrote a tract on the composition of sermons, morals 
on Job, fie Pignoribus Sanctorum, several other 
tracts, and Gesta Dei per Francos, or history of tho 
crusades from their commencement to a.d. 1100; pub- 
lished in Bungarsius’ Collection, tom. i. 

Guigo or Guido, of Duuphiny, a Carthusian monk 
and prior, who flourished a.d. 1120. He w'rote Sea la \ 
Clauslralium, sen de Modo Orandi, several epistles, a j 
life of St. Hugo of Grenoble, &e. j 

Gregory VIII, popo a.d. 1187—1187, has left us 
three epistles. 

Hadrian IV. (Nicolas Brcakspear), the only English- | 
man who ever filled tho papal throne. Disappointed of ! 
an English monastery he went to F'rance, studied at i 
Paris, became an Augustinian monk, prior and abbot } 
at St. Rufus near Valence. Going to Rome on busi- ! 
ness, Eugene III. created him a cardinal and bishop of i 
Alba. In 1148 he w'as papal legate to Norway and 
Denmark. In 1154 he succeeded to tho papal chair till 
his death in 1159. lie has left us forty-four epistles. i 

Helmold, a presbyter of Lubec ami a canon, died a.d. 
1170. He wrote Chronicon Sc/avorum, from the time 
of Charlemagne to a.d. 1168, published by Bangcrt, 
Lubec, 1659, 4to. 

Henry of Huntingdon, the son of a married English 
priest, canon of Lincoln, and archdeaeon of Hunting- | 
don, flourished a.d. 1150. Ho wroto Historia Anglo- 
rum ab Ipsis Gentis Prhnordiis usque ad Stephani 
Regis Mortem (a.d. 1154), published by Saville, Lond. 
1596, ful. and Francf. 1601. 

Hermann, a converted German Jew of Cologne, who 
was persecuted by his unbelieving friends, became a 
canon, was contemporary with St. Bernard, and an 
intimate of Rupert of Duytz. He has left a tract re- 
specting his own conversion, published by Carpzuvius 
Lips. 1687. 

Herveus, a Benedictine monk of Dol, a.d. 1130, 
wrote a commentary on the epistles of Paul attributed 
to St. Anselm, and printed among his works. 

Hildegard, a German abbess of St. Rupert on the 
Rhine, born at Spanheim a.d. 1098, and died a.d. 

1 1 SO. Her visions or revelations were solemnly 
approved and sanctioned by St. Bernard, by many 
leading bishops of France and Germany, by three 
different popes, and by a council at Troyes. She wrote 
Scivias , seu J'isiones five Remlationes, life of St. Ro- 
bert a confessor, thirty-eight epistles. Miscellanies, 
and an exposition of the rule of St. Benedict, pub« 
lished, Cologne, 1566, and most of them also, Biblioth. 
Patrurn, tom. xxiii. 

Honorius II. pope a.d. 1124—1130, has left us eleven 
epistles. 

Hugo Ethorianus, a Tuscan, who went to Constan- 
tinople and was patronized by the emperor Manuel, 
lie flourished a.d. 1177, and wroto and disputed . 
strenuously against the Greeks. His tract on the ! 
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intermediate state of the soul, and his work on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit against the Greeks, were 
published, Basil, 1543, and in tlio Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. xxii. 

Hugo, abbot of St. I'laviniu* in Burgundy, flourished 
A.n. 1 10!. He wrote Chronicon Virdunense, in two 
parts, the first from the birth of Christ to A.n. 1002, 
and the second to a.d. 1102, published by Labb6, Bib- 
lioth. Not). Manns, torn. 1. 

Hugo, a Benedictine monk of Fleury, A.n. 1120. 
He wrote a Chronicon , from Ninus, king of Assyria, 
to I<owis the Meek, a.d. 840, and an Epilogue em- 
bracing the transactions of Lewis the Meek ; also two 
Books De Rc-rici Potest Ue rt Stcudotnli Dignitate. 

Innocent II. pope, a.d. 1100—1143, has left us fifty 
epistles. 

John, archbishop of Lyons, who A.n. 1112 had a 
contest with his suffragans respecting lay-investitures, 
which he wished to suppress. Ilis epistle to thorn on 
the subject is in llarduin’s Concilia, tom. vi. par. ii. 
p. 1919. 

John Brompton, an English Cistercian monk and 
abbot near York, a.d. 1198, the reputed author of the 
Chronicon ab anno 588 ad annum 1198, published by 
Twisden, Scriptores Decern And id, Lond. 1652. 

John Burgundio, a native of Pisa, flourished a.i». 

1 148, died 1 194. He translated many homilies of Chry- 
sostom, John Damasconus, De Fide Orlhodoxa, and 
Nomeslus’s eight books on philosophy. 

John do Hexham, a native of Hexham in Northum- 
berland and an Augustlnian monk a.d. 1160. He con- 
tinued the history of Simeon of Durham from 1130 
to 1 155 ; sec next page. 

John Belethus, rector of the theological school at 
Paris a.d. 1102 (alii a.d. 132H) author of Rationale 
Dirinorurn O/Jiriuntm , published, Antvv. 1570, 8vo, 
Lyons, 1583, and 1592, 8vo. 

Leo Marsicanus, librarian of Monte Cassino and 
cardinal deacon a.d. 1101. He died after a.d. 1110, 
having been very active and devoted to the holy sec. 
He left a chronicle of the monastery of Cassino from 
the time of St. Benedict to a.d. 1055; also some ser- 
mons and livoa of saints which were novor published. 

Lucius II. pope a.d. 1144, 1145, has left us twedve 
epistles. 

Lucius III. pope a.d. 1181—1185, has left us two 
epistles. 

Nicolaus, a Cistercian monk of Clairvaux and secre- 
tary to St. Bernard ; but being accused of forging let- 
ters in Bernard’s name, he tied into Italy aud long 
aspersed the character of Bernard. A book of his 
epistles is in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxi.; also a 
book of his sermons in the Biblioth. Cistcrdensis, tom. 
iii. 

Odo of Cambray, a schoolmaster at Orleans, abbot 
of St. Martin of Tours, chosen bishop of Cambray a.d. 
1105, but refused investiture from the emperor Henry 
IV. Ho wrote an exposition of the canon of the mass, 
and several other tracts, extant in the Biblioth. Patrum , 
tom. xxi. 

Ordcricus Vitalls, an Englishman, born at Atting- 
ham (in Shropshire), a.d. 1075, sent to Normandy at 
the age of eleven, where he became a monk, deacon, 
and presbyter, and flourished about a.d. 11 40. He wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History from the birth of Christ to 
a.d. 1142, published by Du Chesne among his Scrip- 
tores Norma nici, Paris, 1619, fol. p. 321. 

Otho or Otto of Freysingen, of royal German extrac- 
tion, and uncle to the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 
He studied at Paris, became a Cistercian monk and 
a^obfdj^as made bishop of Frisingen a.d. 1138, engaged 
/ in the second crusade, a.d. 1 147, resigned his bishopric 
In 1 1 56, and died two years after. Ho wrote a chrono- 
logical history of the world from the creation to a.d. 
1146 ; also the life and reign of Frederick Barbarossa. 
Both have been often published and particularly among 
the German historians, a.d. 1585 and 1670, tom. 1. 

Petrus Alfonsus, once Moses, a distinguished Spanish 
Jew. After his conversion. A.n. 1106, he wrote a dia- 
logue against the Jews, in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. xxi. 

Peter Grossolanus or Chrysolanus, archbishop of 
Milan a.d. 1110—1116, which office he was obliged to 
abdicate. He was sent as a papal legate to Constanti- 
nople, and has left us an oration addressed to the Greek 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit; extant, Latin, in B&ronius, Annah ann. 


1115, and Greek and Latin, in Leo Allatius, Orthod . 
Grceca, tom. 1. 

Peter Maurice the Venerable, born of a noble French 
family, first a soldier and then a monk of Cluny, 
where he was abbot from a.d. 1123 to 1156. Pontius, 
the former abbot of Cluny, gave him trouble during , 
the first years of his abbacy. In 1126 ho commenced 
preaching and writing against Peter De Bruis. In 
1 140 he received Abelard, and reconciled both Bernard 
and the pope to him. lie visited Italy on important 
business in 1145 and 1 150, and was highly honoured by 
pope Eugene and the citizens of Rome, lie wrote 
Epistolarum Libri vi. tracts against the Jews, against 
heresies and Islamlsm, against the Petrobrusians, on 
the transfiguration of Christ, on a translation of the 
Koran procured by him, and a few other pieces ; all 
published in the Biblioth. Clnniacoftsii , Paris, 1614, 
and tho Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxi!. 

Peter, born at Romo a.d. 11 10, a student and monk j 
at Monte Cassino a.d. 1115— li 37, then legate to tho 
emperor Lotharios, who employed him at his court 
till his death. He wrote De lads IUnstribus Monax- 
terii Casinensis , Liber quart us Chronics Casinensis 
(a.d. 1086—1138) De Noli. s t.iterarum llomtmamm , 
besides numerous tracts never published. 

Peter Cellensis, abbot of tho monastery of Cellos 
near Troyes, and then of St. Rcmigius at Rhehns, nnd, 
\.o. 1182 — 1187, bishop of Chartres. He wrote De 
Pa nib to-. Mosaic! Vnbernuculi Mt/stica Exposition De 
Conscientia, E pi stole, De Disciplina Ctaustmli, and 
sermons on tho lessons for tho year ; all published hy 
tho Benedictine monks, Paris, 1671. 

Philip, bishop of Tnventum from a.d. 1136 to 1138, 
when lie was deposed for not adhering to Petor Lconis, 
the anti-pope, went to Franco and became a monk at 
Clairvaux under St. Bernard. In 1150 ho was made 
prior, and 1156 abbot of a convent in the diocese of 
Chartres; which however ho resigned before his 
death, and returned to Clairvaux. llo lias left us 
twenty-live epistles, published by Charles Du Viscli, 
subjoined to his Scriptores Ordints Cisterciensis, p. 336. 

Philip Ilarvong, called Eleornosynarius, abbot of 
Good Hope in llainault a.d. 1140; died 1180. Ho 
wrote tracts, biographies, and letters ; published, 
Douay, 1620, fol. 

Fotho, a Benedictine monk of Prum In the diocese 
of Troves, a.d. 1152. He wrote De. Statu Damns Dei 
and De JJomo Sapientce in tho Bibliotheca Patrum, 
torn. xxi. 

Kadulphus de Diccto, dean of St. Paul’s, London. 
He was a traveller, flourished a.d. 1197, and wrote a 
brief Chronology from the creation to A.n, 1198, and 
Imagines Uistoriarum ah anno 1148, ad annum 1200; 
both published by Twisden, Scriptores Decern An- 
glici. 

Raduiphus Niger, a Benedictine monk in the diocese 
of Beauvais, who flourished a.d. 1157 (and not in the 
preceding century as some suppose). His commentary 
on Leviticus published in tho Biblioth. Pair. tom. xvil. 
has been much commended. The commentary on the 
Canticles ascribed to St. Gregory and printed with his 
works, was the production of Radulph. 

Richard Hagulstadiensds, a monk and prior of 
Hauston [Hexham) In Northumberland, England; 
flourished a.d, 1180 and died in 1190. He wrote 
llistoria de Stat>i el Episcopis llaguhtadensis ( Hexham), 
EcclesiiB Historia, IJe Gottis Begin Slephani, and Do 
Bello Standardii , a.d. 1135; published by Twisden, 
Scriptores Decern Anglici, Lond. 1652. 

Robert, a Benedictine monk of St. Remlglus at 
Rheims. lie was in tho first crusade, and wrote a 
history of it from a.d. 1095 to 1099; extant in Bon- 
garsius’ Collection, tom. i. 

Robert, surnamed Rotensis, an English student and 
traveller, who flourished a.d. 1120. He travelled 
through France, Italy, Dalmatia, and Greece, Into 
Syria, where he stayed long and acquired the Arable 
language. Returning he settled In Spain, studied 
astronomy, and was made archdeacon of Parnpeluna* 
He abridged the Koran and translated it into Latin, 
lluct pronounces the translation a wretched one. 

Robert Pullen or Pullus, a distinguished English 
theologian and scholar. He was made archdeacon of 
Rochester, but to avoid the confusion of a civil war 
retired to Paris, and studied there some time. He 
returned in 1130 and read lectures at Oxford for five 
■ years, and preached every Sunday. He afterwards re* 
F F 
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turned to Paris, and being deprived of the revenues of 
his archdeaconry he appealed to the Pope a.d. 1144, 
who invited him to Rome and made him a cardinal. 
He died a.d. 1150. His only work which has reached 
us is Santentiee de Triuitata. It is a system of theology, 
but unlike Peter Lombard’s Sentences, It is not a mere 
compilation from the fathers but a biblical and argu- 
mentative treatise, in which ho shows himself a pro- 
found and orthodox divine. It was published by 
Math mid, Paris, i 655, fol. 

Rodulphus Ardens, chaplain to William IV. duke of 
Aquitain, A.n. 1101. lie left sermons on tho lessons 
for the year, published at Cologne, 1004, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Rodulph, abbot of St. Trudo near Laon, about a.d. 
1120. He wroto C.'ironicon Monaster ii Sti Trudonis, 
published by D'Achery, Spicileg. torn, vii ; also a life 
of .st. Lictbert, bishop of Cambray — ibid. 

Roger de Iloveden, a native of York, of Illustrious 
English descent, one of tho household of king Henry 
H. and then chief professor of theology at Oxford; 
flourished a.d. 1108, author of Annates Angl/cani, 
from a.d. 731 (where Heda ends) to a.d. 1202; pub- 
lished by Savllle, Ilistorici Anglici , Loud. 1505, foi. 
and Francf. 1001. 

Saxo Grammaticus, a Dane, born of an honourable 
family in Zeeland, dean of the cathedral of Rosehild, 
and much esteemed by Absalom, archbishop of Lund, 
who sent him to Paris on business and prompted him 
to write hi* History of Denmark. He flourished a.d. 

1 170, and died a.d. 1204. His llistona Danica from 
the earliest times to a.d. 1 1 SG is written in a florid 
style and is highly esteemed ; best edited by Stepha- 
nius, Bora, 1641, fol. 

Slgebertus Gembiacensis, n monk and writer at 
Gemblours a.i>. 1101, a partisan of tho emperor Henry 
1 V. in his contests with the pope. He wrote a Chro- 
nicle from a.d. 381, where Jerome ends, to a.d. 1112; 
printed among the Scriptures Germanici, Francf. 1585, 
fol. and by Mirceus, Antw. 1 GO 8, also Da Seriptoribus 
EcclesUtsticix, E pis tola pro Ecelems Laodieusi tt Ca - 
merucemi, ado. Ep. Paschalis Pups.e, a life of Bigebert 
king of France, and some lives of saints, lie died 
A.r>. 1113. 

Simeon, an Englishman educated at Oxford, where 
lie taught philosophy and theology. Afterwards he 
became a Benedictine monk and precentor in tho 
cathedral of Durham. Here he examined carefully 
the remains of the library which the Danes had much 
injured ; and collecting materials from every quarter 
boeamo an author. He flourished a.i>. 1130, and 
wrote a history of the church of Durham from a.d. 
035 to which another hand continued to a.d. 

1154, a tract concerning the archbishops of York, 
another on the siege of Durham, and a history of tho 
English and Danish kings from a.d. 730 to 1130, 
which John of Hexham continued to 1155, and from 
Which Roger Iloveden took nearly the whole of bis 
history. These works of Simeon were published by 
Tvrisaen in his Scriptores Docein Anglici. 

Stephen Harding, an English monk of Sherbarn. 
He travelled in Scotland, France, and Italy ; became 
first a Benedictine, then a Cistcrcfcm in France, where 
he was made abbot a.d. 110!), and died a.d 1134. He 
composed regulations for the Cistercians, and some 
other monastic pieces. 

Stephen I. bishop of Augsburg a.d. 1113—1120, and 
then a monk of Clony. He wroto a tract Da Sacra - 
m nto Altaris, Hi c. in tho Biblioth. Pair. tom. xx. p. 
1872. 

Stephen, a monk and abbot of Orleans and of Paris, 
one of the council of regents during the crusade of 
Philip Augustus, a.d. 1 1D0, and bishop of Tournay, 
a.d. 1192—1*202. lie wrote between a.d. JlG3andthe 
time of hia death two hundred and seventy-eight epis- 
tles, published, Paris, 1682, 8vo ; also thirty-one ser- 
mons chiefly on the festivals, and a commentary on 
the Decretum of Crfttian, which are still in manu- 
script. 

Theodoric, abbot of St. Trudo In the diocese of Laon, 
who died in exile at Ghent a.d. 1107- He wrote the 
life of St. Trudo, and of four or five other saints. 

Urban II. pope a.d. 1185—1187, has left us five 
epistles. 

William of Malmesbury was a native of Somerset- 
shire, a Benedictine monk, and librarian and preceptor 
of the monastery of Malmesbury, where he flourished 
from 1139 to 1143. lie wrote a history of the kings 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 . So many causes conspired to debase 
religion and to tarnish and obscure its 
lustre, arising out of the numberless inven- 
tions of human ingenuity, that it may seem 
strange it was not wholly destroyed. In 
the first place, the Roman pontiffs would 
have nothing taught which militated against 
their arrogated supremacy ; and therefore 
they required Christianity to be so ex- 
plained and modified, as to support that 
form of the church which their predeces- 
sors had marked out. Those who would 
not obey their laws, or showed that they 
regarded the holy scriptures more than the 
authority of the Romish see, were cruelly 
destroyed with fire and sword. In the 
next place the priests and monks, finding 
it to be their interest that the people 
should be entirely ignorant and undiscern- 
ing, amused them with a species of theatric 
shows, and placed all religion in empty ce- 
remonies, corporeal austerities and inflic- 
tions, and reverence for the clergy. The 


of England from the first arrival of tho 8axons, a.d, 
449, to tlio twentieth year of Henry I. a.d. 1127; a 
continuation of it to a.d. 1143, and a history of tho 
English bishops from the arrival of Augustine to his 
own times. These works were collected and pub- 
lished by'Savillc, Lond. 159G, fol. and Francf. 1601. 
His life of St. Aldhelrn, bishop of Sherburn, is in 
Mabillon’s Acta Sand or. Ord. Batted, siccnl. i. p. L 
Some other works of this celebrated English historian 
are said to exist still in manuscript. 

William of Tyro. Whether born in France, Ger- 
many, or Palestine, he is supposed to have been related 
to tho kings of Jerusalem, lie was made archdeacon 
of Tyro a.d. 1 167 ; soon after was sent on business to 
Constantinople, in 1169 undertook a journey to 
Europe, on his return was tutor to Balduin tho 
prince, nnd a.d. 1174, archbishop of Tyro In tho 
year 1178 ho was at the council of the Latcran, and 
he spent some months at Constantinople. In 1188 
Jerusalem being taken by the Saracens, he went to 
Europe to solicit aid from the kings of F.ngland and 
France. He opposed the election of Heraclius to the 
bishopric of Jerusalem, who compassed his death by 
poison, but in what year Is unknown. 'Ho wrote a 
history of the crusades to Palestine, from A.D. 1095 to 
tho year 1180, very highly esteemed, and published, 
Basil, 1549 and 1GG0, and by Bongarsius, Oast a Dei 
per Francos , tom. i. p. 625. 

William Neubergensis or Nenbrlgensis, snrnamed 
Parvus, born at Bridlington in Yorkshire, A.p. 11J*„6, 
a regular Augustinian canon in the monastery of Brid- 
lington, where he died a.d. 1208, aged 72. Ho wrote, i 
in a good Latin style, De Rebus Ang/icis tui Temper is, 
from a.d. 1066 to the year 1197; best edited by Picard, j 
Paris, 1610, 8vo. 

Zacharias, bishop of Chrysopolis or a Frusmonstra- 
tenslan monk of St. Martin of Tours, a.d. 1157. He 
wrote four books of commentaries on the MoiWertra- 
pov, or Harmony of the four Gospels by Ammonias of 
Alexandria, published, Cologne, 1535, fol. and in the 
Biblioth . Patfnm, tom. xix. 

[For further information on those of the above writers 
who belong to Britain, see Wright's Biogr. Britan. 
Liter. Anglo-Norman period t and on those who wrote 
Chronicles, in the Introduction to the first volume of 
Lappenberg’s Getchichte r. England, Thorpe’s iransL . 
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scholastic doctors united the precepts of 
the dialecticians with the opinions of the 
fathers to constitute a standard of truth ; 
and in place of explaining the principles of 
revealed religion, they destroyed them alto- 
gether. Their opponents, the mystics, 
maintained that the soul of one truly pious 
does not move spontaneously, but. by a 
divine impulse; and thus they did "not 
merely set bounds to human ability but 
abolished it entirely. 

2. Hence instead of religion, astonishing 
superstition and ignorance reigned every- 
where among the people. Most persons 
placed Kiore reliance upon relics, — generally 
false or at least dubious and uncertain, — 
than upon Christ and his merits, or upon 
prayers founded on his mediation. 1 Those 
who were able themselves to build churches 
or to contribute money to their erection 
and repair, esteemed themselves very happy 
and the favourites of heaven ; and they 
whose poverty restrained them from doing 
?o, cheerfully submitted to work like beasts 
in transporting stones and drawing carts, 
whenever a church was to be built ; and 
they expected eternal salvation for these 
voluntary hardships. 2 Departed saints had 
more supplicants than God and the Saviour 
of men ; nor was there much inquiry, as there 
was in after times, how they knew that glori- 
fied spirits heard and understood the prayers 
of their suppliants. For the old notion, 
derived by the Christians from the pagans, 
that the celestials often descend to this 
lower world and linger about the places to 
which in their lifetime they were attached, 
prevailed universally, until the scholastic 
dottors gave this subject a particular dis- 
cussion. 3 If any man or woman, either 
from a disordered state of mind or from a 
design to deceive, laid claim to divine re- 
velations, the people at large unhesitatingly 
believed that God himself had conversed 
with them in order to instruct the world. 
This is manifest from the examples of the 
celebrated German prophetesses, Jlilde- 


* See Guibert of Nogont’s three books, De Plpnori- 
bu* (thus they styled relics) Sanctorum , in his works, 
published by D’Achery, p. 327, &c. whore this dis- 
cerning man assails the superstition of his age. 

* See the tract of the abbot Haymo on this very cus- 
tom, annexed by M&billon to the sixth volume of his 

i Annulet Bencdiclini ; and also those Annulet, p. 392, 
j (id. 

* That I may not be thought to give a false repre- 
! sentation, I will quote a very explicit passage from the 

life of St Altmann, bishop of Passau, in Tengnagel's 
CoUectia Veter. Monument, p. 41 ; “Vos licet, Sancti 
Domini, somno vestro requieacatis — haud tamen credi- 
derim, spiritus vestros deesse locls, qu®e viventea tanta 
devotione const ruxigtis et dilexlstls. Credo vos adesse 
cunctis illic degentibus, astare videlicet orantibus, 
succurrere laborantibus, et vota singulorutn in con- 
spectu divinse majestatis promovore.” 
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gard, abbess of Bingen, and Elizabeth, 
abbess of Schonaugen. 4 

3. The rulers of the church basely 
abused this ignorance and superstition of 
the people for their own emolument, or to 
extort money ; and each order of the clergy 
had its own peculiar artifices for fleecing 
the people of their property. The bishops 
when they had occasion to raise money, 
either for good and laudable or for base 
and criminal objects, allowed transgressors 
to buy oil* the penalties enjoined by the 
canons, by advancing money for certain re- 
ligious purposes, that is, they published 
indulgences; and what mighty enterprises 
and expensive works were accomplished in 
this century by means of indulgences, is 
known to all. 8 The abbots and the monks 
who had not this power, resorted to other 
means for raising money. They travelled 
about the villages and through provinces, 
carrying in solemn procession the carcases 
and relics of holy men, which they allowed 
the people to see, to handle, and to kiss, 
by paying for the privilege. In this way 
they often amassed as great gains as the 
bishops by their indulgences. 6 

4. The Roman pontiffs, perceiving what 
advantages the inferior bishops derived 
from their indulgences, concluded that the 
power of the bishops to remit ecclesiastical 
penalties ought to be circumscribed, and 
the prerogativebe almost wholly transferred 
to the Roman see. Accordingly they be- 
gan, as the necessities or convenience of 
the church or their own interests required, 
to publish not merely the common and or- 
dinary but likewise the entire and absolute, 
or the plenary remission of all finite or 
temporal penalties ; and they cancelled not 
only the punishments which the canons and 
human tribunals inflict, but also those to 
be endured after deatii, which the bishops 
had never attempted to set aside. 7 They 


* See Mabillon’s Anna lex Benedict, tom. vi. p. 431, 
529, 654. [See the notice of these prophetesses in the 
note to the preceding chapter, p. 414; also Noander, 
Heilige Bernard und sein Zeitatier, p. 210, Ac. 300, 
&c. — Mur. 

6 Stephanas Obazlnonsis; in lialuze, Miteelhnea, 
tom. iv. p. 130; Mabillon, Anrtales Bened. tom. vl. p. 
535. &c. 

Innumerable pxnmples of this mode, of extorting 
money may be collected from the records of this age. 
See the Chronicon Centnlense , In lVAchery’s Spiei- 
Icgium, torn. ii. p. 354 ; the life of St Romana, ibid, 
p. 137; Mabillon, Annates Benedict, tom. vl. p. 342, 
644 ; Acta Sanctor. Mensis Mail, tom. vil. p. 533, in 
the acts of St. Marculus, where a long Journey of Mich 
relics is described; Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Benedict, tom. Iv. p. 519, 520, and tom. ii. p. 732. 

7 Morin, De Administrations Sacramenti Pcenitentiap, 
lib. x. cap. 10, 21, 22, p. 70S, &c.; Simon, Bihlfoth. 
Critique , tome lU.chap.xxxiil. p. 371 ; Mabillon, Preface 
to the 5th oentury of hla Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened, 
p. lxxi. Ac. I designedly refer to none of the Protec- 
tant writers. 


first resorted to this power for the sake of 
promoting the crusaaes, and were sparing 
in the use of it ; but afterwards they ex- 
erted it for objects of far less importance - 
and of various kinds, and very often merely 
for their private emolument. 1 Upon the 
introduction of this new policy, the ancient 
system of canonical and ecclesiastical pen- 
ances was wholly subverted ; and the books 
of canons and the penitentials being laid 
aside, transgressors were no longer under 
restraints. To support this proceeding of 
the pontiffs an unheard-of doctrine was de- 
vised in this century, and improved and 
polished in the following century by St. 
Thomas ; namely, that there is an immense 
treasury of good works which holy men 
have performed over and above what duty 
required; and that the Roman pontiff is 
the keeper and the distributor of this trea- 
sure, so that he is able, out of this inex- 
haustible fund, to give and transfer to every 
one such an amount of good works as his 
necessities require, or as will suffice to 
avert the punishment of his sins. This 
miserable and pernicious fiction, it is to 
be lamented, is still retained and defended. 

5. This century abounded in expositors 
of the holy scriptures, if one may judge 
from the multitude of works professedly 
of this character; but if we estimate them 
by their skill and ability there were almost 
none at all. For very few inquired after 
the literal sense of the scriptures; and 
even these were destitute of the requisite 
means of ascertaining it.* Both the Greeks 
and the Latins were governed entirely by 
the authority of the fathers, and compiled 
from their writings, without discrimination 
or care, whatever seemed to throw light on 
the inspired volumes. The reader may in- 
spect among the Greeks, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus’ exposition of the Psalms, the Gos- 
pels, and the Epistles, though he offers 
some remarks of his own which are not 
contemptible ; and among the Latins, the 


• Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Mvi, tom. v. p. 7G1, 
Ac. Franc.; Pagi, Breviar. Iiomnnor. Pontif. tom. ii. 
p. GO ; ltuinart, Vita Urbani II. in his Opp. Posthum. 
tom. ill. p. 333. 

* One considerable cause of this incompetence was, 
that the monks, among whom nearly all the learning 
of the age was to be found, held it to be unlawful to 
learn Hebrew from Jewish teachers. A certain monk 
(as we learn from the statutes of the Cistercians a.d. 
1198, no. 24 in Martene’s Thesaur. Nov. Anecdut. tom. 
iv. p. 1292) had learned Hebrew from a Jew; and the 
abbot of Cl&irvaux was directed to investigate the mat- 
ter and to bring the monk to punishment. The French 
Benedictines, in their Hist. Litter, de la France , tome 
ix. can find among the vast multitude of clergymen 
who made pilgrimages to Palestine, only three persons 
who in that way acquired a knowledge of the Arabic 
and Greek ; namely, William of Tyre, one Philip, and 
the Englishman Adelard. See 8emler’s Hut. Eccles. 
Selecta Cap. tom. iii. p. 161.— Schl. 


labours of Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la 
Porree, and Abelard, on the Psalms of 
David and the Epistles of Paul. Nor is 
higher commendation due to the best Latin 
expositors of nearly the whole Bible in this 
century; such as Gislebert [or Gilbert], 
bishop of London, called the Universal 
on account of the extent of his erudition, 8 
and Herveus, a very laborious Benedictine 
monk. 4 Somewhat superior to the rest of 
the Latins was Rupert of Duytz, who ex- 
pounded various books of the scriptures ; 
and with him may be coupled Anselm of 
Laon, who composed or rather compiled a 
Glossa, as it was called, on the sacred 
books. Those who chose not to tread in 
the steps of the ancients and ventured to 
try the powers of their own genius, disre- 
garding simplicity, searched after mysteries 
of every sort in the sacred pages. And in 
this species of interpretation, none ex- 
celled more than the mystic doctors as they 
are called; for they explained the whole 
Bible in conformity with the visions of 
their own minds, and the ideal systems of 
their own formation. Moreover, those in- 
terpreters who made dialectics and philo- 
sophy their study, pursued the same course 
in their expositions of the scriptures. This 
piode of interpretation may be seen dis- 
tinctly in Hugo of St. Victor’s Allegori- 
cal Explanations of both Testaments, in 
Richard of St. Victor’s Mystical Ark, in 
William of Nogent’s Mystical Commen- 
taries on Obadiah, Hosea, and Amos, 5 and 
in some others. 

6. The most distinguished teachers of 
theology resided at Paris ; and, of course, 
students in theology from all parts of Eu- 
rope resorted to Paris, in order to attend 
the lectures of theologians who taught 
there. The professors of theology in France 
were divided into several sects. One sect 
was that of the ancient theologists, who 
supported their religious tenets simply by 
the declarations of holy Scripture and by 
the opinions of the fathers and the decisions 
of councils, and very rarely introduced 
anything of human reasoning. Such in 
this century were St. Bernard, Peter the 
Chanter, Gualter of St. Victor, and others, 
who strenuously contended against the 
philosophic theologians. Not totally dis- 
tinct from this sect was that which after- 


3 Concerning him, see Le Bceuf, Memoires conceman t 
V Hist. d'Auxvrre, tome ii. p. 48G. [He wrote notes 
on the Old and New Testaments, and commentaries 
on certain books, none of which were ever published. — 
Schl. 

4 An ample account of him is given by Liron, Sin pm- 
la rites Historiq. et Litter, tome iii. p. 29, Ac. Add 
Mabiilon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 477, 719. 

s HU Prologue on Obadiah was published by M*» 
billon. Annates Benedict . tom. vi. p. 637, Ac. 
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wards bore the name of the Positive and 
the Sententiarii ; for these, following the 
example of Anselm of Canterbury, Lan- 
franc, Hildebert, and others of the pre- 
ceding century, supported religious doc- 
trines principally by citations from Scrip- 
ture and the writings of the fathers ; but 
had recourse to reason and philosophy, 
especially for solving difficulties andrefuting 
objections, in which some of them were 
more moderate and cautious, and others 
less so. The first in tins century who thus 
explained the principles of religion syste- 
matically, is said to be Hugo of St. Victor, 
who was succeeded by many others. But 
the first rank in this species of labour be- 
longs to Peter Lombard, or Peter the 
Italian of Lombardy and archbishop of 
Parrs, whose four books of sentences, on 
their appearance in the year J 162, 1 * 3 at once 
acquired such authority that all the doctors 
began to expound them. And some tell us 
that all the doctors of much note, except 
Henry of Ghent and a few others, com- 
mented upon this Master of the Sentences, 
as Lombard was called, on account of this 
work. 8 

7. These Sentent.arii, as they were 
called, though not without faults nor en- 
tirely free from vain and futile speculations, 
yet resorted to dialectical subtleties with 
moderation, and did not force the doctrines 
of revelation to yield submission to human 
reason. But contemporary with them 
arose another and more daring sect of theo- 
logians, who had no hesitation to apply the 
terms and distinctions of the dialecticians 
to the truths taught by revelation, and to 
investigate the nature and relations of those 
truths bv the principles of logic. The 
author of this mode of treating theology, 
which was afterwards called the scholastic 
because it prevailed in nearly all the schools, 
was Peter Abelard, a man of great acute- 
ness, who was first a canon and a celebrated 
tcaciier as well of philosophy as of theology, 
and afterwards a monk and abbot of Ruys. 8 
Eager for the applause which he had ob- 
tained, others without number in France, 
England, and Italy, pursued the same 
course. In this way the peaceful religion 
of Jesus was soon converted into the science 
of wrangling. For these men did not ex- 
plain anything, but by multiplying divi- 
sions and distinctions, obscured and per- 

1 Lindenbrog’s Scriptore t Rerum Septentrion. p. 25. 

* A host of these interpreters are exhibited by Pos- 
sevin, Biblioth. Selecta , tom. f. lib. iii. cap. xiv. p. 242. 
[For a notice of Peter Lombard, and his Books <\f the 
Sentences, see note 2, p. 412. — Mur. 

3 This is acknowledged by Abelard himself; Epist. i. 

ehap. lx. Opp- p. 20. See also Launot, De Scholii 

Car el i Magni , cap. lix. Opp* torn. iv. p. 07. 


plexed the plainest truths, wearied both 
themselves and others with useless and 
abstruse speculations, so argued on both 
sides of the most important questions as to 
leave them undecided ; and as there were 
many things in religion which were inade- 
quately expressed in the phraseology of 
dialectics, they gave occasion for idle and 
vainglorious disputants to invent new 
terms, and to perplex themselves and 
others with enigmatical trifles. 4 

8. From this time therefore the teachers 
of theology began to be divided into two 
classes; the biblical, who were called the 
ancient and also Dogmatici and Positivi; 
and the scholastic, who were called the 
Sententarii and also the new. The former . 
interpreted the sacred volume in their 
schools, though for the most part miserably, 
and confirmed them by the testimonies of 
Scripture and tradition, without calling 
reason and philosophy to their aid. The 
latter did nothing but explain the Master 
of the Sentences or Lombard ; and they 
brought all the doctrines of faith, as well 
as the principles and precepts of practical 
religion, under the dominion of philosophy, 
and involved them in endless perplexities. 5 
And as these philosophical or scholastic 
theologians were deemed superior to the 
others in acumen and ingenuity, young 
men admired them and listened to them 
with the greatest attention; whereas the 
biblical doctors or those of the sacred page, 
as they were called, had very few and 
sometimes no pupils. 6 This state of things 
prevailed generally in the schools of Europe 
down to the time of Luther. 

9. But before these dialectical and meta- 
physical doctors could obtain such an 

* SeeBulacus, Hist. A cad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 201, &c. 
p. 583, &c . ; Wood, Antiq. Oxon . tom. i. p. 68 ; Launoi, 
De Curia Aristotelis Fortunes in Acad. Paris, cap. iii. 
p. 1 87, &c. ed. Elswich, Witemb. 1720, 8vo. 

6 Sec Bulaus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 657, 
ike. 

6 Roger Bacon, in his larger work addressed to the 
Homan pontiff, Clement IV, (published from the 
manuscript by Sam. Jebb, Lond. 1733, fol.) par. il. 
chap. iv. p. 28, says ; “ The Bachelor, who lectures or». 
the text (of Scripture), gives place to the lecturer oa 
the Sentences, who is everywhere preferred and ho- 
noured by all. For he who lectures on the sentences 
has the best hour for reading, according to his choice ; 
ho has also an associate and a chamber among the 
religious; hut he who lectures on tho Bible wants these, ( 
and begs for such an hour to read, as shall please tho 
lecturer on the Sentences. Also the man who lectures 
on tho Sentences disputes everywhere, and Is accounted 
a Master ; but the other who lectures on tho text cannot 
dispute, as was exemplified this year at Bologna and in 
many other places, which is absurd. It is therefore 
manifest that the text is subordinate in this faculty 
(theology) to the one dominant Summa .” These 
words clearly show what estimation was then put upon 
the sacred volume, and what authority philosophical 
theology enjoyed. More remarks follow in Bacon 
well worth reading. He lived in the thirteenth 
century. 
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ascendency in the schools, they had to pass 
through many perils, contests, and disasters. 
For they were opposed on the one hand by 
the ancient divines, and on the other by 
the mystics, who supposed true wisdom is 
to be acquired not by reasoning but by 
| silence and contemplation, and to be drawn 
from the inmost recesses of the soul. The 
old contest therefore between faith and 
reason which had long been dormant among 
the Latins, was now revived, and produced 
great commotions everywhere. Of the pa- 
trons of the old theology, those who most 
violently assailed the scholastics were Gui- 
bert of Nogent, 1 * * Peter Cellensis,* Peter 
Cantor or the Precentor of Paris, 8 and 
others ; but especially Gualter of St. Victor 
in his four books against the four labyrinths 
of France and the new heretics. 4 Of the 
mystics, Joachim, abbot of Flora, 5 Richard 
of St. Victor, and others, inveighed against 
them, and especially against Lombard, 
notwithstanding he was much more mode- 
rate than the true and proper scholastics. 
The contention and discord were so great 
that the sovereign pontiff, Alexander III. 
in a very numerous and solemn convention, 
a.d. 1164, condemned this immoderate 
licentiousness of disputing on sacred sub- 
jects; 6 and in the year 1179 he censured 
and disapproved of some things in the wri- 
tings even of Lombard. 7 

10. But there was no more potent adver- 
sary of the dialectic theologians in this 
century than St. Bernard, whose zeal was 
immense, and his influence equal to his 
zeal. He therefore contended against 
them not only with words but with deeds, 
with ecclesiastical councils, and positive 
enactments. Bitter experience of this 
was felt by Peter Abelard, at that time 
the chief of the dialectic party, and cer- 
tainly a man of far more learning and acute- 
ness than St. Bernard, though much in- 
ferior to him in influence. Bernard pro- 
secuted him before the council of Soissons 


1 Tropologia in Oseam ; Opp. p. 203. 

* Opuscula , p. 277, 399, ed. Benedict. 

* In his Verbum Abbreviation, si ae Summaf pub- 
lished at Mons, 1639, 4to, by Galopin, cap. iii. p. 6, 7. 

* By the four Labyrinths of France, he means Abe- 
lard, Gilbert do la Porr6e, Lombard, and Peter of 
Poictlers, who were the principal dialectic theologians 
of this century. See, respecting this work which was 
never published, Buleeus, Hist. Acad, Paris, tom. ii. 
p. 619—669. 

5 Among his writings is a book against Lombard, 

De Unit ate seu Essentia SS. Trinitatis, which was 
condemned in the fourth Latcran council, a.d. 1215. 

See the Hist, del' Abbe Joachim, sumomme le Prophetef 
Paris, 1745,2 vols. 12mo; and Fabrioius, Hist, media 

et infim . Lat. lib. ix. p. 107 .—Schl. 

9 Criticain Baronium, tom. iv. ad arm. 1164, 
no. xxi. p. 615. 

„! Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 115; Bukeus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 402. 


in 1121, and before that of Sens in 1140, 
accused him of many and very great errors, 
and at last procured his condemnation. 8 
Abelard was said to have greatly corrupted 
the doctrine of three persons in the God- 
head, to have attacked the majesty of the 
Holy Spirit, to have spoken dishonoura- 
bly of the offices of Christ and of the 
union of the two natures in him, to have 
denied the doctrine of divine grace, in 
short, to have nearly subverted all reli- 
gion. On some points undoubtedly Abe- 
lard expressed himself unsuitably and im- 
properly, and his subtlety was not always 
without fault ; but it is also manifest that 
St. Bernard, wholly ignorant of philoso- 
phy and distinguished rather for genius 
than for intellect, did not understand some 
of Abelard’s propositions, and others of 
them he designedly perverted. For this 
good man used no moderation either in 
praising or in censuring. 9 

11. Nearly the same fate attended Gil- 
bert de la Porree, who after teaching philo- 
sophy and theology with much reputation, 
at Paris and elsewhere, was made bishop 
of Poietiers. For his two archdeacons, 
Arnald and Calo, who liad been trained 
in the schools of the ancient theologians, 
having heard him speak too metaphysi- 
cally respecting the divine nature, accused 
him of blasphemy before Eugene III. the 
pontiff, then in France; and to be more 
sure of success, they engaged St. Bernard 
on their side. Bernard, a? was usual with 
him, prosecuted this business before the 
pontiff with the greatest vehemence, first 
in the council of Paris a.d. 1147, and 
then in that of Rheims in the following 
year. In the latter council, Gilbert in 
order to end the contest, submitted his 
opinions to the judgment of the council 
and the pope. All the errors charged 
upon Gilbert indicate too great fondness 
for nice distinctions, and a disposition to 

8 See Bayle, Dictionnaire, artic. Abt\ard , p. 18} 
Gervais, Vie d' Abelard ct de Heloue ; Mabillon, Anna - 
les Benedict . tom. vi. p. 63, 84, 324, 395 ; Martene, 
Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1139, and numerous 
othcis. 

8 See Gervais, Vie d' Abelard, tome ii. p. J62; Lo 
Clerc, Biblioth. Ancienne it Moderne, tome ix. p. 352, 
&c. ; Petavius, Dogmata Theol. tom. i. lib. v. c. 6, p. 
217, &c. and St. Bernard himself in many parts of his 
works, which the index will point out. At last, after 
numerous vexations and sufferings, of which ho him- 
self has left a history, Abelard died a monk of Cluny, 
a.d. 1142. He was a great man and worthy of a 
better age, and of better fortune. [See note 3, p. 411. 
— Mur. [In Neander’s Her heilige Bernard u. sein 
ZeitaUer, p. 217 and 365, &c. the student will find a 
pretty full account of Abelard's theological views and 
of Bernard’s controversy with him, marked by all 
the originality and profound philosophical acumen 
characteristic of that eminent writer. See Lifts and 
Times of St. Bernard, Wrench's transl. p. 124 — 167, 
—2i. \ 
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nus, who was a learned and over- inquisi- 
tive emperor, some contests on religious 
subjects were excited by the emperor him- 
selt; and they produced more excitement 
among the oppressed people than was con- 
sistent with the welfare of the state. In 
the first place, a long dispute arose under this 
emperor, in what sense it might be said 
the incarnate God was at the same timo 
the offerer and the sacrifice. After a pro- 
tracted discussion, during which the em- 
peror had maintained an opinion at vari- 
ance with the prevalent belief, he at length 
yielded, and came over to thq t generally 
received opinion. The consequence was 
that many persons of high respectability, 
who had disagreed with the church, were 
deprived of their offices. 1 * * What opinion 
was maintained by the emperor, and what 
was held by the church on this subject, 
we are nowhere distinctly informed. But 
it is probable that the emperor and some 
other learned men, disagreed with the mass 
of the Greeks, in respect to the Lord’s 
supper, and the oblation or sacrifice of 
Christ in that ordinance. 

16. Some years afterwards a more vio- 

lent dispute respecting the import of Christ’s 
words, John xiv. 28, “My Father is greater 
than I,” rent Greece into factions. As 
various explanations of this passago had 
long existed and some new ones were ad- 
vanced about this time, the emperor who 
from an indifferent prince made but a poor 
theologian, added his explanation to the 
number; and summoning a council, he 
wished to obtrude it upon all as being the 
only true interpretation. lie decided that 
these words of Christ refer to the created 
and passible flesh of Christ (xa t& rr,v h 
ai iroj xa/ wad/jrjjy tfacxa). And 

this decision engraved on tables of stone 
he set up in the great church, and made it 
a capital offence for any one to teach other- 
wise.* But the authority of this decree 
expired with the emperor, and Andronicus 
afterwards strictly prohibited all curious 
discussions on religion, and on this subject 
in particular. 8 

17. Near the close of his life the same 
emperor excited another controversy re- 
specting the God of Mohammed. The 
catechetical books of the Greeks anathema- 
tized the o\6apvgov (spherical or globular 
shaped) and solid God of Mohammed. For 
thus the Greeks had translated the Arabic 
word elsemed, which is applied to God in 

1 Nicetas Choniates, Annates, lib. vii. see. v. p. 112, 

ed. Venice. 

* Nicetas Choniates, Annates, lib. vii. sec. vi. p. 

113. 

* Nicetas, in Andronico, lib. ii. sec. v. p, 175. 


the Koran, and which has indeed this sig- 
nification though it also signifies eternal. 4 * 
This execration the emperor ordered to be 
struck out of those books, as being very 
offensive to the Mohammedans converted 
to Christianity. The theologians resisted 
this order, alleging that it was not God in 
general, but the error of Mohammed re- 
specting God which was anathematized; 
and that Mohammed affirmed God is not 
begotten nor doth he beget. After very 
tedious altercations and various attempts 
to settle the dispute, the bishops in a coun- 
cil consented that in the instruction of 
youth, the anathema should no longer be 
bo levelled at the God of Mohammed but 
at Mohammed himself, his religion, and all 
his followers. 6 

18. Among the Latins different opinions 
were maintained, and not merely in the 
schools but also in books respecting the 
Lord’s supper. For though all seemed dis- 
posed to shun connexion with Berengarius, 
yet many were not very far from him in 
sentiment, among whom may be named 
Rupert of Duytz and others, inasmuch as 
the great Berengarian controversy had not 
yet plainly determined the mode of Christ’s 
presence. This same Rupert was involved 
likewise in other controversies, and espe- 
cially with Anselm of Laon and William of 
Champeaux, and with their disciples after 
their death respecting the will and omnipo- 
tence of God. The question was whether 
God wills and himself effects whatever takes 
place, or whether he only permits certain 
things which he would not have to be. 
Rupert maintained the latter, his opponents 
the former. He was also censured for 
teaching, among other erroneous things, 
that the angels were created from darkness, 
and that Christ at the last supper did not 
present his body to Judas. 7 

10. Besides these and other private con- 
tests, there was a public controversy, about 
the year 1140, respecting what is called the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 8 

4 Reland, D<? Jieligione Moliammedica, lib. ii. seo. 
iii. p. 142. [This word elsemed occurs in the Koran, 
Sur. cxii. where all modern translators as well as the 
Mohammedan expositors understand it to mean eternal. 
The passage, as translated by Sale, Is this : “ Say, God 
is one God, the eternal God ; he begetteth not, neither 
is he begotten ; and there is not any one like unto 
him." It is probable that the Greek translator per- 
verted the meaning of Mohammed, in order to render 
him ridiculous.— Mur, 

6 Nicetas Choniates, Annates , lib. vii. p. 113 — 116. 

6 Bulceus, Hist Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 30, &c. 

7 8ee Mengoz, EpUlola , published by Martenc, The- 
saur. Anecdator. tom. i. p. 290; Mabillon, Annate* 
Benedict, [tom. v. p. G23, &c.] tom. vi. p. 20, 42, 168, 
261, &c. 

8 The defenders of the* immaculate conception main- 
tained that the Virgin Mary was conceived in the womb 
of her mother with the same purity which Is attributed 
to Christ’s conception in her womb. — Macl 
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At this time some French congregations 
began to observe the festal day consecrated 
to this conception; the English had ob- 
served it for some time previously, being led 
to it as is reported by Anselm of Canter- 
bury. Of the more distinguished churches, 
that of Lyons was the first or among the 
first to observe this festival. St. Bernard 
being informed of the matter addressed a 
letter to the canons of Lyons on the sub- 
ject, in which he severely censured their 
conduct and opposed the idea of such a 
conception. This brought on the contro- 
versy; some standing forth in defence of 
the Lyonnois and the festival, and others 
supporting the opinion of St. Bernard. 1 In 
this century, however, though the feelings 
of the parties grew warm, there was some 
moderation in the discussion. But after 
the Dominicans had fixed themselves in 
the university of Baris, the controversy 
was carried on with far more violence; the 
Dominicans defending the opinion of St. 
Bernard, and the university approving the 
practice of the church of Lyons. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Hisroav of iiites and ceremonies. 

1. That both the public and private 
worship of God among the Greeks through 
the influence of superstition, was enriched 
with various additional minute rites, is well 
attested. And the same passion infected 
all the Christian communities of the East. 
Every distinguished individual among the 
patriarchs of the Greeks, the Nestorians, 
or the Jacobites, wished to immortalize 
himself by some change or amplification of 
the forms of worship. For, from various 
causes the spirit of true religion and piety 
being nearly extinct, their whole attention 
was directed to its external signs. One 
therefore ordered the prayers to be re- 
cited in a new manner, another changed 
the mode of singing, another ordained some 
new honours to be paid to the relics and 
images of the saints, and another endea- 
voured to improve the dress and manners 
of the priests. 

2- What rites prevailed among the Latins 
in this century and how they were inter- 
preted, may be learned from Rupert of 
Duytz, De Divinis Officiis. The plan of 
this work does not admit of a detailed ac- 
count of the additions to the public cere- 
monials. 2 We therefore only remark that 

i See Bernard's Epistolce , clxxiv. tom. i. p. 170, 
&c.; Bulceus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 135 : Ma- 
billon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 327 ; Colonia, 

Hid. Littir. dc la Ville de Lyon , tome il. p. 233, &c. 

* We may add a few things to render the account 
more full. The adorning of churches with pictures and 


the veneration for the virgin Mary, which 
had before been excessive, was not a little 
increased after it began to be extensively 
inculcated that she was conceived imma- 
culately. For although Bernard and others 
opposed this doctrine as has been stated, 
yet the judgment of the ignorant and su- 
perstitious multitude was much more effec- 
tive, than the decisions of the better 
informed; and about the year 1138 a 
solemn festival was instituted in honour of 
this conception, though neither the author 
nor the place of this new solemnity is suffi- 
ciently lujown. 3 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1 . The Greeks and the other Oriental 
Christians of this century had sharp con- 
tests with various sorts of fanatics, who 
are represented as believing in a twofold 
Trinity, as rejecting matrimony and the 
eating of flesh, as despising all external 
worship of God, even baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and as placing the life of 
religion exclusively in prayer, and holding 
that an evil demon dwells in the nature of 
all men which they must expel by incessant 
prayer. The author of this sect we are 
told was one Lucopetrus, whose principal 
disciple, Tychicus, is said to have put false 
interpretations upon many parts of the 


precious objects was carried farther and farther. Even 
the floors were painted and adorned with saints and 
angels. New churches were consecrated with sprink- 
ling, inscriptions, anointing, lighting up candles, and 
with a blessing, perhaps also with singing. The de- 
cayed altars which were repaired must be consecrated 
anew. More than one altar was now to be found in the 
same church, for mention is made of the high altar. 
Altars were ornamented with gold, silver, precious 
stones, and costly pictures. Before the saints and 
images in the churches expensive lamps and candles 
were kept burning, which were to be put out only 
during throo days preceding Easter. Baptism was no 
longer administered as formerly at certain seasons of 
the year, but as often as there were subjects presented. 
The holy supper was still given in both the elements. 
Clement III. ordained that none but unleavened bread 
should be used, and that the wine should be mixed with 
water. The bad custom of immersing the bread In the 
cup and then distributing it still continued. The doc- 
trine of transubstantlation was very generally received 
in the Latin churches, and the adoration of the host 
was a natural consequence. — Pun l.inem , [We are 
informed by Albcric in his Chronicon , ad ann. 1200, 
that the Cistercian abbot Cuido, whom the Pope had 
created a cardinal and despatched as his legate to Co- 
logne, first introduced the practice at the elevation of 
the host in the mass, on a signal given by a bell, forth© 
people to prostrate themselves and remain in that pos- 
ture until the benediction on the cup \ and that these 
bells attended the clergy in the administration of the 
snerament to the sick, to give tho signal for prostration. 
This new rite was also confirmed by a miracle ; for a 
soldier prostrated himself in the mud to honour the 
sacrament as it passed along, and his clothes were not 
soiled. — Schl, 

a Mabillon, Annates Benedict, tom. vi. p. 327, 412 1 
Gallia Christiana, tom. i. p. 1198. 
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8fter«d volume, and especially upon the 
history of Christ as given us by Matthew. 1 
It is certain that there had been for a very 
long time among the Greeks and Syrians, 
particularly among the monks, men of this 
description who were not perverse but 
rather beside themselves, and such still 
existed in this century. But credit cannot 
be given to all that is reported of them. 
And many reasons confirm the supposition 
that among these people there were many 
really pious and devoted Christians, who 
were offensive to the Greeks because they 
resisted the outrageous domination and the 
vices of the priesthood, and derided the 
monstrous mass of superstition which was 
sanctioned by public authority. The 
Greeks and the other nations of the East 
were accustomed to designate ail persons 
of this description by the odious names of 
Messalians or Euchites, just as the Latins 
denominated all opposers of the Roman 
pontiffs Waldenses or Albigenses. But it 
should be noted that this name was very 
ambiguous among the Greeks and the 
Orientals, being applied promiscuously to 
all, honest or dishonest, wise or delirious, 
who disliked the public ceremonies, cen- 
sured the vices of the clergy, and main- 
tained that piety alone was essential. 

2. From this class of persons it is said 
the Bogomiles originated, whose founder, 
one Basil a monk, when he could not be 
reclaimed was burnt alive at Constantinople 
under the emperor Alexius Comnenus. 2 


1 See Euthymius, Trhimphus de Secfa Messaliano - 
rum, in Follius, Insignia Itineris Italic i, p. 1 OG — 125. 

[Euthymius relates much that is fabulous in this book ; 
that the original head of the Messalians was named 
Peter but that he called himself Christ ; that lie pro- 
mised to appear again after hia death, and thence 
obtained the nickuaine of Wolfpetcr, Av/con-expos. For 
as bis followers three days after his death were looking 
for his resurrection, the devil appeared to them in the 
form of a wolf. Tychicus also applied ail the text 9 
that speak of God the Father and the Holy Ghost to 
his spiritual father, Peter. As for the old Messalians, 
see this work, p. 171, &c , — Schl. 

* Tho emperor devised a singular method for detect- 
ing the opinions of this man whicli would do honour 
to the Inquisition. Basil had sent out, after the exam, 
plo of Christ, twelve of his followers as his apostles, in 
order to propagate his doctrines. One of these named 
Diblatius was arrested, and. he acknowledged that 
Basil was at the head of the sect. Basil was accord- 
ingly searched out and brought to the emperor, who 
received him very flatteringly, admitted him to his 
table, and called him liis very dear father. Thus de- 
ceived, Basil disclosed to the emperor all the mysteries 
of his sect ; and the emperor caused his whole disclo- 
sure to bo written down by a stenographer who was 
concealed in the chamber for the purpose. The em- 
peror now laid aside the character of a learner, and 
attempted to confute the opinions of the enthusiast, but 
he defended himself vigorously and was not to bo ter- 
rified by menaces of death. Upon this the emperor 
commanded all Bogomiles who persevered in their 
opinions to be burned alive. Among these, Basil was 
one and was burned. Tills account is given us by A nna 
Comnena in the passage referred to in tho following 
note.— Scht. * 


What has been handed down to us re- 
specting this man and bis opinions, not- 
withstanding the Greeks have undoubtedly 
mixed some falsehoods with their state- 
ments, will satisfactorily show that his 
system was nearly allied to those of the 
ancient Gnostics and Manichaeans. For 
he maintained that the world and human 
bodies were not created by God, but by an 
evil demon whom God cast out of heaven ; 
and of course that our bodies are the pri- 
sons of our godlike spirits, and must there- 
fore be subdued by fasting, contemplation, 
and other exhausting exercises, in order 
that the soul may regain its lost liberty; 
that marriage also should be avoided, and 
the kindred tenets which are well known 
and have been repeatedly stated. Hence 
also with the Gnostics and Manichaeans, he 
denied that Christ the Son of God had a 
real body. lie also rejected the law of 
Moses, and maintained that the human j 
body at death reverts back to the mass of j 
depraved matter, and has no prospect of a 
resuscitation. So many instances of men | 
of this description occur both in ancient ! 
times and in the history of this age, that it | 
is not at all strange one of them should j 
have raised up a sect among the Greeks. 
The name of this sect was derived from the 
divine mercy which they are said to have 
incessantly implored. For in the language j 
of the Mysians [Moesians or Slavonians of j 
Moesia] Bogomilus is one who implores 
divine mercy. 3 

3 . Among the Latins far more numerous 
scots existed. For as the defects of the 
public religion and the faults of the clergy 
were continually increasing ; as the pontiffs 
in general nc3glected the most important 
duties of their office, and by various mea- 
sures, particularly by tbeir Indulgences, 
encouraged irreligion among the people; 
and as the bishops and the other clergy 
were more intent on gratifying their lusts 
than on promoting and diffusing real piety ; 
honest men who had their own and others* 
salvation at heart could easily see, though 
not possessed of great discernment, that the 


3 See Anna Comnena, Alexias , lib. xv. p. 384, ed, 
Venice ; Zonaras, Annales , lib. xviii. p. 335 ; Wolf, 
Hist Bogomilorum, Witteb, 1712, 4to; Andreas, Diss. 
de Bogomil is, in Voigt’s Bibliotheca IJist . Hceresiol. 
tom. i. par. ii. p. 125, &c.; Heumann, Diss. de Bogo - 
mills. [They were also called Phundaites, from the 
phunda or girdle which they were accustomed to wear. 
In the Slavonic language Bog signifies God, and milvi 
is equivalent to the Greqk cAojow, show mercy. Be- 
sides the tenets mentioned in the text they rejected 
image-worfrhip, discarded all mysteries in the sacra- 
ments, also the historical books of the Old Testament, 
together with Solomon’s writings, and likewise the 
conclusion of the Lord’s prayer as being an interpola- 
tion, and they admitted no learned men among them. 
—Schl. 
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true religion of the gospel was lost, and 
they desired and attempted its restoration. 
But very few of them were competent to so 
great an undertaking as that of reforming 
the prevailing religion ; for most of them 
were deficient both in talents and learning, 
and living in those times of ignorance they 
did not understand the Bible. Hence they 
were often as far from the religion of Christ, 
as taught in the sacred volume, as they 
were from the Roman religion, which they 
were so extravagant in censuring and re- 
forming. 

4. Among the sects of this age the first 
place is due to the Catliuri, who have al- 
ready been mentioned. Proceeding from 
Bulgaria they raised disturbance in nearly 
all the countries of Europe ; and in all of 
them if apprehended, they were miserably 
put to death. 1 The religion of this sect 
had some aflinity with that anciently pro- 
fessed by the Gnostics and Manichmans ; 
and hence those who belonged to it were 
generally called by that name, though they 
differed on many points from the genuine 
Manichoeans. They all agreed in the fol- 
lowing opinions : — That evil originates from 
matter, that the creator of this world was 
a different being from the supreme God, 
that Christ had not a real body, nor was he 
truly born or crucified, that all human 
bodies are the work of an evil demon, and 
that they perish without a prospect of re- 
suscitation ; they denied that baptism and 
the holy supper are of any use; they en- 
joined an austere and rigorous mode of 
living, abstinence from flesh and all animal 
substances, from wine, and matrimony ; 
they despised the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and reverenced only the New Testa- 
ment, especially the four Gospels ; and to 
pass over several things, they believed that 
rational souls by a lamentable misfortune 
are enclosed in these bodies, and must be 
liberated from them by continence, fasting, 
coarse fare, and other mortifications. 2 

5. These sentiments, which they held in 
common, were explained and defined dif- 
ferently by their teachers, so that they 
were divided among themselves into sects ; 
which however, as they were all subject to 
persecution, disputed with moderation and 


i Sec the compilations of D’Argentre, In his Collectio 

Judiciorum de No ms Error ib us, tom. i. to which how- 
ever much more might be added respecting this univer- 
sally persecuted and exterminated set of men. [Vor 
the history of this sect in the preceding century, sec p. 
385, &c. — Mur. 

* Besides the writers hereafter quoted, see a Dispti- 
tatio inter Catholictim et Paterinum, published by Mar- 
tene, Thesaur . Jnecdotnr. torn. v. p. 1703, Sc c. and 
Bonacursus, Manifestatio Ihercsis Catharorum , in 
D’Achery's Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 208, &c. 


calmness. There were two principal sects 
among these Cathari. The one approached 
near to Manichseism and maintained two 
eternal first causes of all things, the God 
of light who was the father of Jesus Christ, 
and the prince of darkness by whom they 
supposed the visible world was created; 
the other party maintained but one first 
cause, the father of Jesus Christ and the 
supreme God, by whom they affirmed the 
first matter was produced ; but they added 
to this that the evil demon, after his revolt 
from God, digested and separated this 
matter into the four elements, so that it 
could be formed into a world. The former 
held also that Christ, clad in celestial flesh, 
descended into Mary and received nothing 
from her substance ; while the latter be- 
lieved that Christ assumed in Mary, though 
not from Mary, a body which was not real | 
but imaginary. 3 The sect which main- 
tained two first causes was denominated, 
from the place where its principal bishop 
resided, the sect of Albano or the Albanen- 
sians; and it was subdivided into the ad- 
herents of Balazinansa, bishop of Yerona, 
and the adherents of John de Lugio, bishop 
of Bergamo. The sect which maintained 
one first cause was divided into the church 
of Bagnolo, which is a town of Provence, 
and the association of Concorregio or Con- 
correzzo. To the church of Bagnolo or 
Baiolo belonged the community which re- 
sided in France, and bore the name of 
Albigensians.* 


3 Sec Moneta’s Summn adversus Catharos et WaU 
denses, published by Richinl, Rome, 1713, fob with a 
dissertation prefixed, De Catharis , but which is of no 
great valuo. Moneta was a respectable writer for the 
age in which he lived. See lib. i. p. 2, 5, lib. ii. p. 247, 
Sec. [Moneta is in general the best historical writer 
on this subject. He was of Cremona and of the earliest 
Dominicans, after having been long a professor at Bo- 
logna. He was .dill alive a.d. 1233. — Sc/d. 

* Iteinerius Saceho, Sunima de Catharis et Leon - 
istis, in Martcne's Thesaurus Anccdot. tom. v. p. 1761, 
1708. [Rayner himself lived seventeen years among 
the Cathari, and was a leader among them, which gives 
much weight to his history. — Sc/d. j Peregrinus Pris- 
cianus in Muratori's Ardiq. Ital. Medii JEm, tom. v. 
p. 93, where he gives a tabular view of the differences 
between these sects ; yet he erroneously denominates 
those Albanenses whom he should have called Albl- 
genses, and who were a branch of the Baiolensians: 
pe-lmps it was a mistake of the printer. The opinions 
of these Baiolensians or Bagnolensians may also bo 
well learned from the Codex Inquisitor ius, published by 
Limboreh, witli his llhtoria Inquisitionis. But what 
Limborch has himself written concerning the opinions 
of the Alhigensians (Hist. Inquit. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 
30, See.) is inaccurate, and not free from errors. I have 
spent much time in examining these sects, and diseti- 
rninating among them ; a subject which the partialities 
of authors and other causes have greatly obscured. 
But there is not room here to enlarge. [According to 
a note of Fuessli, in his Kirchen und Kctzerhistorie 
der mitthrn Zeit, vol. i. p. 128 (whose correctness 
however I cannot judge of), the Albigensians here 
mentioned must not be confounded with the Albi- 
gensians who appeared in Languedoc; for they lived at 
Alby in Montferrat. — Schl. [According to Rayier 
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6. The internal arrangements of this I they come to the use of reason. II. That 


church had marfy singularities, which can- 
not be explained in a narrow compass. 
The government was administered by bi-. 
shops; but each of these had two vicars 
attached to him, one of whom was called 
the elder and the other the younger son. 
The other teachers or priests were called 
(Dia coni') ministers. 1 All these, but espe- 
cially the bishops and their sons, were held 
in immense veneration. And as their 
moral principles were peculiarly rigid and 
austere, and not suitable nor tolerable to 
all, it was necessary to divide their people, 
as the Manichimn congregations were an- 
ciently divided, into two classes, the com- 
forted ( consolati ), and the associated or 
confederated ( fuederati ). The former ex- 
hibited a great show of piety, and led in 
celibacy a life of peculiar rigour and desti- 
tute of all common gratifications and con- 
veniences. The latter, except observing a 
few rules, lived in the manner of other 
people; but they entered into a covenant 
which in Italian was called covencnza , 
that before they died, or at least in their 
last sickness, they would enter farther into 
the church and receive the consolation, 
which was their term for initiation. 2 

7. Of far better character than these was 
the presbyter Peter do Bruys, who about 
the year 1 1 10 attempted a restoration of 
true religion in Languedoc and Provence, 
provinces of France; and having drawn 
many to follow him, after journeying and 
labouring for twenty years, was burned by 
the enraged populace at St. Giles, a.d. 

1 130. The whole system of doctrines in- 
culcated by this Peter upon his followers, 
who from him were called Petrobrussians, 
is not known; yet there are five of his 
opinions which have reached us : I. That 
persons ought not to be baptized until 

there were sixteen communities or associations of 
Cathari; namely, the Albanensians or those of Don-, 
nezacho, the members of which were at Verona and in 
other parts of Lombardy, about 500 in all; those of 
Conoorrezzo, spread over all Lombardy, and more than 
1,500 in number ; those of Basolo, at Mantua, Brescia, 
Bergamo, and in Milan; others at Vicenza, or in the 
margravate; in the territory of Florence; in the valley 
of SpoletO; the French at Verona and in Lombardy; at 
Toulouse; at Carcassone; in the region of Albi; the 
Slavonians ; the Latins at Constantinople ; the Greeks 
there ; those at Philadelphia in Romania; the Burgalio 
and the Duguntie. In the whole world there were at 
that time not quite 4,000 Cathari. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengexrh. vol. xxix. p. 484. — Mur. 

1 See Relnerius S&ccho, Summa de Cathans , p. 
1766, &C. 

* Theso statements may bo substantiated from the 
writers who have been mentioned, especially from the 
Inquuit. Tolomncp, and others. [For a more 
full account of the Cathari, see 8chroeckh, Kirchcn- 
gercA. vol. xxix. P- 477, &c.; also the summary account 
0 L heilige Bernard u. tein Zeit alter, p. 

830, 248. — Mur. 


it is not proper to build churches, and that 
such as are built should be pulled down. 
III. That the holy crosses ought to be 
destroyed. IY. That the body and blood 
of Christ are not distributed in the sacred 
supper, but only the signs of them. Y. 
That the oblations, prayers, and good 
works of the living, do not profit the 
dead. 8 

8. He was followed by one Henry, per- 
haps an Italian, 4 an eremite monk, the 
parent of the sect of the Henricians. 5 
From Lausanne, a city of Switzerland, he 
came to Mans ; and being driven thence, 
he travelled through Poicticrs, Bourdeanx, 
and the adjacent regions, and at last 
in the year 1147 came to Toulouse. 
Everywhere he boldly declaimed against 
the vices of the clergy and the defects of 
the prevailing religion, with the applause of 
the multitude. When ejected from Tou- 
louse by St. Bernard, he took to flight ; 
but was apprehended by some bishop, 
brought before Eugene III. the Roman 
pontiff, then holding a council at Rheims, 
and by him committed to prison, a.d. 
1148, where he soon after died. 6 An 
accurate account of the doctrines of this 
man has also not come down to us. We 
only know that he too disapproved of 
infant baptism, inveighed severely against 

3 See Peter the Venerable, Contra Petrobruxianos , 
in the Bibliotheca Cluniaccns. p. 1117; Mabillon, 
Ann ale x Benedict, tom. vi. p. 316, &c. ; Basnage, Hist, 
dex Eglixes lleformeet , period iv. p. 140, &c. [See also 
Schrocckh, Kirchengcxch. tom. xxix. p. 515, &e. Al- 
most the only source of all that Is known of Peter de 
Bruys and his doctrine is the epistle or tract of Teter 
the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, written expressly to 
confute the errors of Peter de Bruys, about a.d. 1141. 
This tract is printed in the Biblioth. Cluniacenx. 
Paris, 1614, fol. p. 1117-1230; and in the Billiot h. 
Max. Pa hum Lugdunenx. tom. xxii. p. 1032, Ac. 
The author states and confutes In as many chapters 
the five errors mentioned by Mosheim ; and ho says 
these wore the chief errors disseminated by Peter de 
Bruys, though his disciplo Henry advanced a great 
many others.— -Mur. [See Neander’s view of this 
individual in his Der heil. Bernard u. sein Zeitalter, 
Wrench’s transl. p. 265, &c. — 11. 

4 This is the conjecture of Mabillop in his Preface 
to the works of St, Bernard, sec. 6 ; but Henry may 
have been a Swiss, as Fuessli supposes, ubi supra , 
p. 21 \.— Schl. 

5 This name occurs often in a different application, 
denoting the adherents to the emperor Henry IV. in 
his contest with the popes respecting investitures. 
For, as is well known, the pope declared the principles 
of Henry in respect to investitures to be heresy ; and 
his son, Henry V. had to adjure expressly the Henri- 
cian heresy. Thus, e.g. are his adherents denominated 
in the Acts of the council of Quedlinburg (Quintilmo- 
burgense), a.d. 1085, in Ilarzheim’s Concil. Geim. 
tom. iii. p. 20 O.—Schl. ’ 

6 Gesta F.piscopor. Cenomanensium , in Mabillon's 
Analecta Ceteris JEtti, p. 315, &c. new ed. The 
epistle of Gaufrid inserted in the close of the sixth 
book of Mabillon’s Life qf St. Bernard in the Opp. 
Bernards tom. II. p. 1207; Matth. Paris, Hist aria 
Major, p. 71 ; Mabillon, Preface to the Opp. Bernardi, 
sec. 6 ; Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 346, 420, 434. 
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the corrupt morals of the clergy, despised 
the festal days and religious ceremonies, 
and held clandestine assemblies. Some 
represent him as being a disciple of Peter 
de Bruys, but on what authority they 
rely I do not know. 1 

9. While these persons were producing 
excitement in France, about the year 
1 1 15 one Tanquelin or Tanquelm, a man 
of no learning, produced very great com- 
motions at Antwerp in Brabant, and col- 
lected a very numerous party. He was 
either deranged or a shameless villain, if 
credit is due to what his enemies say of 
him ; for lie travelled in great pomp, 
said he was God or the Son of God, 
ordered daughters to be debauched in pre- 
sence of their mothers, and the like. But 
these statements are not merely hard to 
be believed, but absolutely incredible. 2 
This Tanchelm seems to have imbibed the 
principles of the mystics, to have despised 
public worship, the sacred supper, and 
baptism, and to have held secret meetings 
for religious purposes. The cause of the 
numerous calumnies propagated against 
him probably was, that he, like others of 
this character, inveighed strongly against 
the priests and the whole clerical order. 
He was slain by one of the priests, but his 
sect did not die with him. It was how- 
ever extinguished finally, it is said, by the 
celebrated St. Norbert, founder of the 
Prcmonstratensians. 3 


1 I cannot easily believe he was so ; for, to mention 
no other argument, Peter de Bruys would not tolerate 
crosses ; but Henry entered into a city bearing the 
standard of a cross in his own band. See Mabillon, 

Analecta , p. 316, &c. [Peter, abbot of Cluny, how- 
ever, expressly calls him an apostle of Petor de Bruys 
(in the Biblioth. Cluniacent. p. 1123): “ qul duobus 
tantum horauncionibus Petro de Bruia et Henrico ejus 
pseudapostolo tam facile cesslstis.” Also, ibid. p. 
1117, he says: “ After that impious (Peter du Bruys) 
had been removed from one fire to another, from this 
transitory to an eternal, the heir to his wickedness 
(heres nequiti® ejus) Henry, with I know not what 
others, did not reform but altered the diabolical doc- 
trine; and as I saw written In a note-book containing 
his own words, he published not merely five but many 
errors. But as I have not yet full evidence that he 
thus thought or preached, I omit to confute them 
i.e. the additional errors. —How Henry altered or 
enlarged the dootrines of Peter does not appear. He 
seems to have been a very popular preacher against 
the vices of the elergy, and the formal heartless devo- 
tion of the age. And it is probable he dwelt more 
upon practical religion than doctrinal. See 8chroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxix. p. 517, See. and Neander’s 
Der hen. Bernard u. sein Zeitalter, p. 254—257. — 
Mar . [Wrench’s transl. p. 269—282, a passage which is 
worthy of being carefully perused by the inquirer into 
this obscure portion of the history of the church. — B. 

s The epistle of the church of Utrecht to bishop 
Frederick concerning Tanchelm, in Tengnagel’s Col- 
lectio Veterum Monumentor. p. 368, Ho . ; Buleeus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. 11. p. 98 ; Argentre, Collectio 
Judicior . de Novis Erroribus , tom. i. p. 10. 

s Hugo, Vie de S. Norbert, 11 v. ii. p. 126 ; Van der 
Sterre, Vita S. Norberli, cap. 36, p. 164, and the notes 
of De Hertoghe upon it, p. 387, &c. [Abelard speaks of 
Tanchelm ( Introduct. ad Theologiam , lib. ii. Opp. p. 


10. In Italy, Arnold of Brescia, a pupil 
of Peter Abelard, a man of learning and 
stern morals but of a restless temper, 
attempted a revolution both civil and 
ecclesiastical. Innocent II. compelled 
him, after being condemned in the La- 
teran council of 1139, to retire into 
Switzerland. 4 But ho returned on the 


1066), as a layman who had the folly to give himself 
out for the Son of God, and allow churches to be 
erected to his honour. He first travelled to Rome in the 
garb of a monk, accompanied by a priest, but returned 
soon after to Utrecht and there obtained many fol- 
lowers. As there was then no bishop at Utrecht, the 
clergy wrote to the archbishop of Cologne for aid 
against him, and in this famous letter they style him 
antichrist, and say he set at nought the pope, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the whole clergy, distributed 
Christ with his own hands, and maintained that lie 
arid his followers were the only true church. They 
state that he first preached to the ignorant people on 
the sea-coast, gained over many women, with whom 
he had illicit intercourse, and by thoir moans propa- 
gated his errors. He now preached in the fields to 
large assemblies, and was surrounded by a body-guard 
like a king, who attended him with arms and a banner, 
lie despised the sacraments, dissuaded from attending 
the eucharist, and forbade paying tithes to the priests. 
At last he called himself God, because he had the Holy 
Ghost as really as Christ had. Some bo revered his 
divinity that they used tho water in which ho washed 
as a sacrament. He betrothed an image of the Virgin 
Mary, and his followers contributed a splendid feast 
for the occasion. In short the letter says, the enormi- 
ties of Tanchelm and his followers are innumerable; 
and they have brougiit the public worship into such 
contempt that the person who most despises it is 
esteemed the best saint.— From Utrecht Tanchelm 
went to Antwerp (according to the author of tho Life 
of St. Norbert), and was attended by 3,000 armed men. 
At length, about A.n. 1124 or 1125 a priest slew him. 
But his followers could not be brought to renounco his 
errors till St. Norbert came among them. “ If we give 
credit to these statements,” says Schroeckh (Kirchen- 
gesch. vol. xxix. p. 653), “though they appear some- 
what overcharged, Tanchelm was both a madman and 
a villain, who scarcely deserves to be mentioned in a 
history of religion. Mosheim supposed he was a 
mystic who despised external worship, and severely 
lashed the vices of the clergy. But for tills position 
there is not sufficient testimony.” — Mur. 

4 Arnold is not named in the Canons of this council. 
The twenty-third reads thus : “ Eos— qul religiositatis 
speclem simulantes, Domini corporis et sanguinis sa- 
cramenturn, baptisma puerorum, sacerdotium, et cete- 
ros ecclosiasticos ordines, et legitimarum damnant 
foedera nuptiarum, tanquam heeretlcos ab ecclesia Dei 
pellimus et darpnamus, et per potestates exteras codr- 
cere preecipimus.” Thus it refers rather to Peter de 
Bruys. [For it recounts his errors. Besides, it ex- 
communicates the persons referred to, and delivers 
them over to the secular sword ; but Arnold was not 
excommunicated nor committed to the executioner at 
this time.— Mur.] Yet Otto of Freysingen (ad ann, 
1139), expressly states that Arnold, as well as the j 
Petrobrussians, was condemned by this council. Ha 
was also banished from Italy, and forbidden to return 
without permission from the pope. Gunther, in his 
Ligurinus , lib. Hi. v. 275, where he states his doc- 
trines, makes this just remark : “ He gives us many 
just rebukes mixed with false ones; but our times 
would not l>ear faithful admonitions.” After his 
banishment Arnold went first into France to Abelard ; 
and from him to Guido, tho papal legate, who not long 
after was himself pope, under the name of Coolest! ne 
II. But St. Bernard persecuted him wherever he 
could find him, and compelled him to escape in- 
carceration by fleeing to Zurich, where he became 
a teacher and was much listened to. Presently 
a letter was despatched from St. Bernard to the 
bishop of Constance, warning him to banish Arnold 
out of his diocese. After residing about five years at 
Zurich he returned to Rome, a.d. 1145, at a time when 



(loath of Innocent, arid gave great trouble 
to tbe netr "pontiff Eugene. After variotts 
fortnhea be was seized, and in the year 
1155 crt&ificd by the Prefect of Rome, 
and his body burnt to ashes. The un- 
happy man does not appear to have at- 
tempted any violence or injury to religion ; 
but perceiving the immense evils ana dis- 
cords which arose from the vast riches of 
the pontiffs, bishops, and priests, he 
thought the interests of the church and of 
the world required that, the clergy should 
be stripped of their possessions, preroga- 
tives, and revenues. lie therefore main- 
tained that all the wealth of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and also of the bishops and the monks, 
ought to be transferred to the civil authori- 
ties, and nothing be left for any of the 
ministers of God but their spiritual powers, 
and the tithes and voluntary gifts of Chris- 
tians. 1 Venerable on several accounts he 
had numerous followers, who from him 
were called Arnoldists, and who in subse- 
quent times often showed themselves as 
occasion permitted. 2 

11. But of all the sects which arose in 
this century none was more famous or ob- 
tained higher reputation for probity and 
innocence even with its enemies, and none 
could count more disciples, than that which 
was called from its founder the Waldcn- 
sians ; from the place where it originated, 
the Poor Men of Lyons or the Leonists ; 
and from the wooden shoes worn by its 
teachers and the mark upon them, Insab- 

the citizens of Rome had been long struggling to restore 
the ancient consular government, and to free them- 
selves from the civil authority of the pope. These 
disturbances Arnold promoted under the reigns of 
Eugene 111. and Anastasius IV. But Hadrian IV. 
excommunicated hina and ordered him into exile. 
Arnold laughed at it so long as the citizens supported 
him. At last the pope laid the city under an interdict 
[the first which was ever laid on Romo], and compelled 
the citizens to give up supporting Arnold. He had 
now to leave Rome, and went into Campania, where 
the margrave and the people reverod him as a man of 
God. In the year 1155, the emperor Frederick I. was 
advancing towards Rome, and entered into a nego- 
ciation with the pope respecting his approaching coro- 
nation. Here tho pope stipulated, that Frederick 
should deliver Arnold of Brescia Into his hands. 
Frederick fulfilled the stipulation, and Arnold was 
strangled to death ; and to prevent the people from 
paying veneration to his corpse, it was burned, and the 
ashes thrown into the Tiber.— Sclil. [See Scbroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxvi. p. 110, Ac. 131, 153, Ac — 
Mur. 

_ 1 See Otto of Freys ingen, De Gestft Friderici I. lib. 
ii. cap. xx.; tit. Bernard, Epist. 195, 196, tom. 1. p. 
187, &c.; Bulaeus, t list ■ Acad. Farit, tom. H. p. 157 ; 
Mura tori, Droits de V Empire sur V Elat Ecclesiastique, 
p. 137, Ac.; Bunau, Vila Friderici I. p. 4l;Chau(fe- 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Hitt. Cri(. tome i. p. 482. 

For an account of Bernard’s controversy with 
Arnold, see Neander's Der hril. Bernard u sein Zei - 
tatter. Wrench’s transl. p. 169, &c., and of h»; political 
career see Milman's Gibbon's Dec!, and Fall , &c. vol. 

I xu. p. 263, &c. Gieseler In his Lehrbuch , Ac. refers 
i to several recent German writers who have treated of 
! ma history and theological views ; lee Cunningham’s 
| transl. vol. 11. p. 183, note 5 R. 


batati or Sabbatati. 8 Peter a rich mer- 
chant of iLyons in France, bom at Vaux or 
Valdum or Validium, a town in the mar- 
uisate of Lyons, and therefore called Val- 
ensia or Validisius, being a very pious man 
procm*ed the translation of certain books of 
the Scripture, especially the four Gospels, 
and of various passages from the fathers, 
from Latin into French after a.b. 1160, 
by the hand of Stephen do Evisa, a priest j 
of Lyons. 4 By attentively reading these ! 
books, he learned that the religion then *1 
commonly taught to the people in the Ro- 
mish church dilfered altogether from that 
which Jesus Christ himself and his Aj>ostles 
taught; and earnestly desiring salvation he 
distributed his property among the poor, 
and in the year 1180 with some other pious 
men whom he had associated with him, he 
took upon himself the office of a preacher. 
The archbishop of Lyons and the other 
prelates opposed this proceeding. But the 
simple and holy religion which these good 
men professed, the spotless innocence of 
their lives, and their contempt for all riches 
and honours, so touched the multitude who 
had some sense of religion, that they rea- 
dily adhered to them. 9 Hence they set up 


8 They were callod Leonists because they originated 
at Leona, so Lyons was called in that ago. The more 
perfect among the Waldensians wore mean or wooden 
shoes, which in French are called sabots ; and likewise 
the sign of the cross upon their sabots to distinguish 
them from others. And hence the names of Sabbatati 
[shod with sabots], and Insabbatati [marked on their 
sabots]. See Du Fresne, Glosmriupi Lat. Med. tom. 
vi. p. 4, art. Sabbatati / Eymericus, Directorium Inqui* 
sitorum, par. ill. No. 1 1 2, Ac. 

4 See Stephen de Borbone, De Septem Donis Spiritus 
Sancti, in Echard and Quetif’s Bibliotheca Sariptor. 
Dominicanor. tom. 1. p. J92. A n anonymous tract, De 
Haresi Pauperum de Lttgduno, in Martene’s Thesau- 
rus Anecdot . tom. v. p. 1777. [Stephen de Borbone 
calls the translator employed by Waldus, Stephen of 
Ansa, and others, of Emsa. And I suspect that Mo- 
sheim wrote Emsa, though by an error of the press 
Evisa occurs in both the old and the new edition of his 
Institutes. In placing the commencement of Waldus’s 
attempt to reform religion after the year 1160, Moshoim 
has followed Moneta. But Stephen of Borbone says : 
“ This sect began about the year of Christ 1170 under 
John, called Bolesmanis, archbishop of Lyons.” — Schl. 

5 Those who assign a different origin to the Wal- 
densians, and particularly those who say they were so 
called from th^ valleys in which they had lived many 
ages before the time of Peter Waldus, have no autho- 
rities for their opinion and are refuted by all the histo- 
rians. [This opinion was first advanced by Beza, and 
John Leger (in his Hist. Generate des Eglites Vaudoi * 
set) has taken alt pains to make it appear plausible. 
But they are well conftited by Fuessli, in his Kitchen- 
und Ketxer historic der mittlern Zeit , vol. i. p, 296, 
Ac — Schl. ] I will feadily grant that long before these 
times there had been resident in the valleys of Piedmont, 
persons who rejected the prevailing opinions of the 
Romish church, and who agreed in many things with 
the Waklerftians. But those inhabitants of the valleys 
must be distinguished from the [proper] Waldensians 
or followers of Peter Waldus, whom all the writers re- 
present to have originated at Lyons and to hare 
derived their name from this Peter Waldus. [Maclaine 
here boldly attacks the opinions of Monheim, and citing 
some of the arguments of Leger asserts the higher an- 
tiquity of the Waldensians, from whom he says Peter 
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societies, first in France and then in Lom- mlnated entirely by anj 
bardy; and these multiplied arid spread t^ether by death or by oth 
with amazing rapidity through all the coun- secution. 1 
tries of Europe, nor could they be exter- 12. Peter Wald us and hi 


of Lyons4erived the name of Waldus. It is of little 
consequence whether Peter Waldus gave name to the 
sect of the Waldensians or derived his own name from 
them; but the origin and antiquity of the sect are of 
more importance. On this subject SchrOeckh (in his 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxix. p. 527, &e.) makes the follow- 
ing remarks. As to their age and origin, the ground 
of their separation from the Romish church, and espe- 
cially whether they wero heretics or reformers, there 
has been the more controversy between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants, because the interests of 
their respective churches were involved in the discus- 
sions. Rut these party and polemical narratives which 
have done so much harm to history are bccomi ng more 
and more rare ; and we purpose to state only what the 
lovers of truth of both parties may approve. It was 
usual formerly to trace the origin of the Waldenses to 
a very high antiquity ; and it must be acknowledged 
that a writer of the thirteenth century who has been 
already mentioned first as a partisan and then an op- 
pose* of the Cathari, Reinerius Saccho, has given 
oocasion for this opinion. In his Liber ado. Walden- 
ses, cap. iv. (in the Bib Both. Patrum , tom. xxr. p. 262, 
ft c. ) he writes concerning them, under one of their ap- 
pellations ( Pauperes da Lugduno), gf Their sect has 
been the most injurious of all to the church of God. on 
account of their antiquity; for they, according to some, 
originated in the times of the Romish bishop Silvester, 
in the fourth century; and according to others, existed 
as early as the days of the Apostles.” But neither Rai- 
nerius nor the records of history give the least ground 
for this assertion, which ho seems to have borrowed 
solely from some Waldensians. In more modern timos 
various arguments have been adduced to support the 
same position. Especially has one of the principal 
historians of the Waldensians, himself once a preacher 
among them in the 17th century, John Loger, in his 
French work ( Hist. Generate das Eglises Eoangeliques 
des Va flees do Piemont, ou Vaudoixes, Leyden, WOO, 2 
tome fol.) given himself much trouble to prove that 
they existed long before the twelfth century. He first 
cites some ancient and modern historians who are 
| thought to have found traces of them, but who were 
either too recent to be good witnesses in tlie care, or 
have confounded the Manichueans of the eleventh cen- 
tury and other opposers of the church of Rome with 
the Waldensians. The opinion he adopted from Be&a, 
that these people of his own religion derived their name 
from the valleys. ( Vail 6es, or in their own language 
Vaux) in which, most of them resided, is a mere con- 
jecture founded on the resemblance of the words ; 
though it has long been admitted that for centuries 
there had existed in the valleys of Piedmont various 
sorts of pcopio, who were not in communion with the 
Romish church. Equally unsupportable is the asser- 
tion of Leger that the Waldensians were' descended 
from Claudius, the famous bishop of Turin In the 9th 
century. With more plausibility ho argues their high 
Antiquity from a poem written in the Provencal dialect 
and entitled. The Noble Lesson {La Noble Ley cun') which 
was supposed to be the production of a WaUlensian, 
about a.d. 1100. The very name Waldenrians (Van- 
das) occurs In it. But Fucsslin, who has the most fully 
investigated this subject (ubi supra, p. 299, ftc.) has 
shown that this poem may have been written long after 
the year 1 tOO, and can hardly have been composed by 
an inhabitant of the valleys of Piedmont. Gieseler in 
his Text-book, voEii. sec. Ixxxv. note 10, shows that 
the 1 100 years mentioned in this poem are to be reck- 
oned, not from the Christian era, but from the compo- 
sition of the Apocalypse ; so that the poem professes 
to have been written near the end of the 12th century. 
Basnage also has made Claudius (whom he misrepre- 
sents as separating from the communion of the Romish 
church) to be the father of the Waldensians, and has 
used other invalid proofs of their high antiquity (Hist. 
dePEgtise, tome ii. p. 1434), In an essay (subjoined to 
the German translation of Fkury's Hut. de PEglise, 
vol xi. p. 486, &c.) on the community which was per- 
secuted under the name of the Manichaeans, the same 


mlnated entirely by any punishments, ! 
tftether by death or by other forms of pur- j 
secution. 1 

12. Peter Waldus and his asfisdfciates did 
not a}m so much to change the system of 
religion or to inculcate new articles of 
faith, as to restore the form of the church, 
the morals of the clergy, and the lives of 
Christians, to that primitive and apostolic 
simplicity which tney thought they had 
learned, particularly "from the words of 
Christ. They therefore taught that in the 
time of Constantine the Great the Romish 
church had degenerated from its original 
purity and sanctity; they denied the su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiff; they would 
have the rulers and ministers of the church 
imitate the poverty of the apostles, and 
procure their own frugal and slender suste- 
nance by manual labour ; they asserted that 
authority to teach, to confirm, and to ad. 
monish their brethren, was to a certain 
extent given to all Christians ; the ancient 
penitential discipline which was nearly 
subverted by the grants of indulgences — . 
that is, the making satisfaction for sins by j 
prayer, fasting, and liberality to the poor—. ! 

opinion is maintained ; and for proof of it a Walden- 
sian confession of faith i9 relied on, which without any 
proof is assigned to the year 1120. And in the latest 
histories ot the Waldensians by Protestants in Ger- I 
many, we find this high antiquity of the sect assumed j 
but not proved. The writers on the contrary who lived 
about the middle of the 13th century, several of whom 
were personally acquainted with the men who had been 
active in producing the sect of the Waldensians, 
unitedly tell us that it was Peter Waldus (called also 
Valdo, Vald crisis, and in his native language probably 
Vaud), a rich citizen of Lyons, who gave between the 
years 1160 and 1180 both existence and an appellation 
to this Rect. — Mur. [Mr. Maitland, formerly men- 
tioned in connexion witn the Paulicians (see the note in 
p. 323, above), supports the modem origin of the Wal- 
denses and represents them as believers in most of the 
prevalent errors of the papal system. See his Facts 
and Documents , ftc. On the other hand Mr. Faber, 
without noticing this work of Mr. Maitland, vindicates 
the antiquity of the Waldenses as a body of protesting 
dissidents against Romanist corruptions, in his Inquiry 
into the History and Theology of the Ancient Fallen* 
ses and Aibigenxes referred to in the above note. See 
Gieseler, Lehr buck, ftc. the whole of section 85, in 
Cunningham's tranalutipn, vol. H. p. 376, ftc. and also 
p. 398 ; Waddington’s Hist, qf the Church, roJ. ii. p. 

18 1, ftc. and vol. iii p. 371 R. 

1 See, In addition to the ancient writers concern- 
ing the Waldensians, e. g. Reinerius Baccho, Summa 
contra Valdensex ; Moneta, Summa contra Cat ha rot 
et Valdensex, published a few years since at Rome by 
Richini ; the tract. Da H<rresi Pauperism de Lugduno, 
published by Martene, Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. V. p. 
1777, &c. ; Pilichdorf, Contra Valdenses , in the *Bib- 
lioth. Max. Patrum, tom. xxv. and many others; 
Perrin, Hist, des Vahdois, Geneva, 1G19, 8vo [also in 
English, Lond. 1624, 4to. — M>«\] Leger, Hitt, Qhtd- 
rate des Eglises Vaudoises, liv. i. chap. xiv. p. 150; Da- 
sher, De Successions Ecctesiar. Occidental, cap. riii. p . 
209, ftc.; Basnage, Hist, des Eglises Reformtes, tomei/' 
period, iv. p. 82.9, ftc.; Richini, Hits, de Wald&ncibus, 
prefixed to Monets'* Summits , p. 34; Buletw, Hist. 
Acad. Pari*, torn. ii. p. 292. and many others [espa- 
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they wished to see restored; and these 
satisfactions on which they laid great stress 
they believed any devout Christian could 
enjoin upon those that confessed; so that 
it was not necessary for people to confers 
'their sins to priests, but only to lay open 
their transgressions to individual brethren 
and look to them for advice ; the power of 
forgiving sins and remitting their punish- 
ment they held to belong to God only, and 
thorefore that indulgences were an inven- 
tion of base avarice ; they regarded prayers 
and other rites performed on behalf of the 
dead to be useless ceremonies, because de- 
parted souls are not detained and subjected 
to a purgation in some intermediate region, 
Jbut are immediately after death either 
'taken into heaven or sent to hell. These 
and such as these were the doctrines they 
inculcated. Their morals were very strict, 
for they explained our Saviours sermon on 
the mount according to the literal import 
of the words; and therefore disapproved 
altogether of war, lawsuits, efforts to acquire 
wealth, capital punishments, taking any 
oath, or defending one’s life or limbs 
against offered violence. 1 * * 

13. The Waldensian church was go- 
verned by bishops whom they styled Ma- 
jorales or elders, and presbyters and dea- 
cons ; for they supposed these orders 
instituted by Christ. But all these officers 
were to be like the apostles, that is, un- 
educated men and absolutely poor or pos- 
sessing no property, and also labourers 
who procured their sustenance by the work 
of their hands. 8 The people [or laity] 

1 See especially the Codex Inquisitionis Tolosance , 

published by Llinborch ; Moneta’s Summa contra Vnl- 
denses, and the other writers of those times on the 
opinions of the Waldensians. Though some of them 
ure more accurate than others, and some ascribe more 
and others fewer peculiarities to the sect, yet in general 

they admit the piety and the blameless lives of the Wal- 
densians ; and they plainly show that the sect offered 

no violence to the common faith of Christians, but 
only urged a return to the ancient practices of Chris- 
tiana, and opposed the defects in the public worship 
and in the conduct of the clergy. [And hence Peter 
Waldus himself did not renouuce the Komiah church. 
On the contrary, in the year 1179 he sent two of his 
followers to the council of the Lateran, who presented 
to the pope a copy of his translations from the Old and 
New Testaments, with notes and expositions of his 
own, and requosted permission to preach and instruct 
people in religion. Alexander III. examined them 
and forbade their preaching, because they were illi- 
terate. They made a similar attempt under pope Lu- 
cius III. but without success. On the contrary, this 
pope excommunicated them in the year 1184. See 
Fuessll, ubi supra , p. 33o. Schl.— [One application to 
the pontiff for his approbation, the abbot of Urspurg 
(In his Chronicon, ad ann. 1212), says, he himself was 
witness to. See Ilarduin’s Concilia, tom. vi. par. ii. 
p. 1592. The decree of Lucius III. excommunicating 
the Waldensians, a.d. 1 183, is In H&rduin, ubi supra, p. 

1878.— itfur. 

* A largo proportion of them got their living by 

wearing ; and hence the sect was called in some places 

that of the Weavers, in French Tisserands. 


were divided into the perfect and the im- 
perfect ; the former of whom voluntarily 
relinquished all their possessions, exhibited 
their absolute poverty in the manner of 
their dress, and emaciated their bodies by 
frequent fasting; while the latter lived 
more generously and more like other people, 
yet without any splendour or luxury, very 
much in the manner of the more strict 
Mennonites. There was however some dis- 
agreement among these Waldenses, and 
especially between those of Italy or Lom- 
bardy and the Ultramontanes, or those 
living in France and the other countries of 
Europe. The former looked upon the 
Romish church as a real church of Christ, 
though greatly corrupted; they admitted 
the validity of its seven sacraments, and 
offered to continue in its communion pro- 
vided they might live in their own way. 
But the latter maintained that the Church 
of ltome had apostatized from Christ, was 
destitute of the Holy Spirit, and was 
that Babylonian harlot mentioned by St. 
John. 8 

14. Besides these larger sects which had 
numerous friends and advocates, many 
other smaller and more obscure ones started 
up, especially in Italy and France, but 
which seem soon to have become extinct. 4 * * * 
In Italy and especially in Lombardy, 
which was the principal seat of heretics, a 
singular party spread itself among the 
people denominated, though I cannot say 
why, the Fasagini or Fasagii, and also the 
Circumcised, which in common with the 
other sects was averse from the Romish 
church and its regulations, but was also 
specially distinguished by two peculiarities 
of sentiment. First, they taught that the 
law of Moses ought to be observed under 
the New Testament with the exception of 
the sacrifices ; and accordingly they prac- 
tised circumcision, abstained from the 
meats prohibited by Moses, observed the 
sabbath of the Jews, and the like. Se- 
condly, they corrupted the v doctrine of 
three persons in the divine nature, and 
taught that Christ was only the first and a 
spotless creature of God; a sentiment the 


* Moncta, Summa contra Catharos et Valdensex, p. 
406, 416, and elsewhere. They appear likewise not to 
have had the same views in regard to the possession of 
property, as appears from Stephen de Borbone, in 
Echard’s Scriptores Dominicuni, tom. i. p. 191. He 
divides the Waldenses, in other words indeed but 
amounting to the same thing, into the Poor Men of 
Lyons (these were the Ultramontanes), and the Poor 
Men of Lombardy. The former forbade all possession 
of property, the latter allowed of such possession. 
There are other passages in the ancient writers which 
confirm this distinction. 

4 On the various more obscure sects, see Stephen de 
Borbone, in Echard’s Scriptores Dominicans, tom. i. 
p. 191. 
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less surprising considering the multitude of 
Arians there had been in Italy antecedently 
to this period . 1 * * * * * * 

15 In France, a class of persons who 
were called Caputiati from the covering 
worn on their heads, roamed about Bur- 
gundy, the region of Auxerre, and some 
other parts, producing excitement among 
the people. These people wore upon their 
hats or caps a leaden image of the Virgin 
Mary; and they wished to restore the pri- 
meval liberty of mortals and universal 
equality, to the exclusion of all subordina- 
tion and civil authority. This madness 
was suppressed by Hugo, bishop of Auxerre, 
not with arguments but by military force. 1 
Very different from these were the Apos- 
tolici, whom St. Bernard assailed with 
great earnestness. They bore this name 
generally according to Bernard, their ad- 
versary, because they wished to exem- 
plify in their con duct' the apostolic mode of 
living. They were for the most part rus- 
tics and people of low condition, who earned 
their food and clothing by weaving; but 
they had numerous and great friends and 
supporters of every rank and order. Their 
religion, according to the confession of their 
adversary himself, was free from errors, and 
their life was most blameless. Yet (1.) 
they deemed it unlawful to take an oath. 
(2.) They suffered their hair and beards 

1 See Bonacursus, Manifestatio Jlcercsi* Cal har arum, 
in IVAchery’s Spicilgium, tom. i. p. 211, new ed. ; 

Gerh. Bergamensis, Contra Catharos et Pasagics, in 

Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. Medii JEni, tom. v. p. 151, &c. 

[Fuessli, in his Kirchcn-und Ketzer historic der Mit- 
tl»rn Zeit, vol. i. p. 46, assigns a very probable tnnse 
of the appellation Pasagini, supposing it equivalent to 

Passagicri and Passage™, i.e. Roamers, in Greek aararoi; 
which appellation the Greeks had given to a sort of 
Manichseans, according to the account of Peter of Sicily, 
in his History of the Manicheean* , in the Biblioth • Max. 

Patrum , tom. xvl. p. 814. Schl.— [Another conjecture 
is, that they assumed the name of Pasagii, derived from 
the Greek lias aytos, all holy. Their practising cir- 
cumcision will account for their being called Circum- 
cisi, the Circumcised. — Mur. 

* Le Bocuf, Memoires sur V Ilist. d' Auxerre, tome i. 
p. 317, Ac. [Robert de Monte in his Appendix to 

Sigebertus Gemblacensls, says, the commencement of 
this sect was in the year 1182. — Schl. [See a more 
full account of them in Schrocckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. 
xxix. p. 036, Sec.— Mur. 


to grow long. (3.) Though they had se- 
parate dwelling-houses they assembled to- 
gether for labour and for worship. ( 4 .) 
They preferred celibacy to marriage, and 
called themselves the chaste brethren and 
sisters. But (5.) each of the men had 
with him some sister after the manner of 
the apostles, with whom he lived familiarly, 
sleeping in the same chamber, though not 
in the same bed. 8 

16. At the council of Rheims, A. d. 1148, in 
which Pope Eugene III. presided, a certain 
man named Eon of Bretagne, and who was 
undoubtedly deranged, was condemned. 
Having heard in the common formula for 
exorcising evil spirits, these words pro- 
nounced — “Per Eum , &c. by him who will 
come to judge the quick and the dead,’* he 
concluded from the resemblance between 
the word i Eum and his own name that ho 
was the person who was to judge the quick 
and the dead. This senseless man should 
have been given over to the physicians, 
and not have been classed among the 
heretics. lie died in prison; but many of 
his followers, who could not be dissuaded 
from reverencing him, were burned at the 
stake.* This single example clearly shows 
how little sound sense and correct know- 
ledge of religion then existed, even among 
the rulers of the church. 

8 St. Bernard, Sermo lxv. in Canticum , Opp. tom. 
iv. p. 1405, Sc c. ed. Mabillon. [A similar class of 
people who wished to revivo the apostolical mode of 
living, appeared in the neighbourhood of Perigord In 
Guienno, as wo learn from the letter of a monk named 
Heribort, inserted in Mabillon's Analecta, tom. HI. p. 
467. But these went still farther. They abhorred 
images and the mass, and had priests, monks, and 
nuns, in their community. Their leader was named 
Lucius, and among their adherents they could reckon 
some of the nobility. — Schl. 

4 William of Paris, Hist. Major, p. 68; William 
Neubrigensis, Hist. Rerum Anglicar. lib. i. p. 50; 
Bulanis, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 241. [He was 
a wealthy nobleman, of pleasing address, ana drew a 
great number after him. With these he sometimes 
travelled rapidly over the country with great display; 
then retiring to places of obscurity, lived in luxury 
with his attendants. The lawlessness of the party and 
the multitudes who wore captivated with them, led to 
his apprehension and imprisonment, and to the execu- 
tion of his obstinate adherents. See William Neu- 
brigens. «/>* supra, and S' hrocckh, Kirchengesch. voL 
xxix. p, 653, &c.— Mur. 
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PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I, 


the mosrEiious events in the history 

OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Although that powerful emperor of 
the Tartars or rather the Moguls, Genghis 
Khan and his successors, who had carried 
their victorious arms through a great part 
of Asia, and had conquered China, India, 
Persia, and many other countries, greatly 
disturbed and distressed the Christians 
resident in those countries, 1 yet it appears 
from the most unquestionable testimony 
that numerous bodies of Nestorian Chris- 
tians were still scattered over all northern 
Asia and China. The emperors of the 
Tartars and Moguls were themselves not 
particularly averse from Christianity ; and 
some of their [subordinate] kings and 
chieftains had either retained this religion, 
which they received from their ancestors, 
or were converted to it by the preaching 
of the Nestorians.* Yet gradually many 
of them became infected with the Moham- 
medan religion, which at length banished 
Christianity entirely from their camps and 
courts. 

2. As these Tartars from the year 1 24 1 
invaded Europe also, and cruelly harassed 
and devastated Hungary, Poland, Silesia, 
and the neighbouring countries, the Roman 
pontiffs thought proper to attempt a pacifi- 
cation with these new and ferocious ene- 
mies. Accordingly, in the year 1245 
Innocent IV. sent several Dominicans and ] 
Franciscans as his legates to the Tartars. 3 
Afterwards Abaka, emperor of the Tartars, 

I 1 Gregory Abulpharajus, Historia Dynast iar. p. 281, 
&c. 

* See Marco Paolo, the Venetian, Da Regionibus 
Oriental, lib. i. cap. iv. and lib. ii. cap. vi. and in many 
other places ; Haytho, the Armenian, Hist. Oriental. 
cap. xix. p. 35, cap. xxiii. p. 39, cap. xxiv. p. 41, Ac. ; 
Asseman, Bibliuth. Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
626, and others; especially the Hist. Tartarorum 
Kories, composed under my superintendence, and pub- 
lished at Helinstadt, 1742, 4to, which I may perhaps 
enlarge considerably in a future edition. [This purpose 
was never accomplished. — Schl. 

* See Wadding, Annalet Minorum , tom. iii. p. 11G, 
149, 176, 256. 


in the year 1274 sent envoys to Europe to 
the council of Lyons, under Gregory X. 4 
Nicolaus III. also in the year 1278 sent 
some Franciscans as legates to Coblai, the 
emperor of the whole nation. And in the year 
1 289 Nicolaus IV. sent to the same emperor 
John de Monte Corvino with some others, 
who also carried letters to the Nestorians. 
Nor were these legates wholly unsuccessful ; 
for they instructed many both of the Tartars 
and of the Nestorians in the principles of 
the Roman religion, and gathered Christian 
churches not only in Tartary but also in 
China. To facilitate this business, John 
de Monte Corvino translated the books of 
the New Testament and the Psalms of 
David into the language of the Tartars. 5 


4 Wadding, uhi *u.pra> tom iv. p. 35, tom. v. p. 128, 
Ac. Sou this whole subject copiously and critically 
discussed in the above cited Hist. Tartarorum E teles. 
which however might be much enlarged, and in some 
particulars corrected. [The subjects briefly and sum- 
marily stated in this section fill about seventy pages 
4 to of text, and the documents fill as many pages more 
of the Appendix to Mosheim's Hist. Tartar or. Ecclet. 
— Mur. 

5 Raynald, Annales Redes. tom. xiv. ad ann. 1278, 
sec. xvii. Ac. p. 282, and ad ann. 1289, sec. 59, Ac. 
p. 419, ed. Cologne; Peter Bergeron, Trait e des 
Tar tares, chap. xi. p. 61, and many others, cited in 
the Hist. Tartoror. Eccl. [Genghis-Khan conquered 
in battle Un-Khan, the fourth and last of the Chris- 
tian kings in central Asia who bore the name of 
Prester John, in the year 1202. He now commenced 
his career of conquest, and during 25 years carried his 
victorious arms from the Chinese Sea to the Euphrates 
and the Euxine. His four sons harmoniously preserved 
the unity of the new empire, and extended and conso- 
lidated it. In the East, all northern China as well as 
Tibet and the countries bordering on Hindostan, were 
subdued. In the West, the countries from the Indus 
onward, including Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Georgia, and the whole region about the Caspian, with 
the southern part of Russia in Europe, w ere permanently 
occupied ; and Poland, Hungary, and part of Silesia, 
as well as Siberia and all northern Asia, were overrun 
and devastated, and then abandoned. This vast empire 
of the Moguls, while united, was subject to the great 
Khan or emperor, who resided first in Chinese Tartary 
and then at Pekin. The central and western provinces 
were governed by dependent sovereigns or viceroys, 
who were for the most part the sons and descendants 
of Genghis, and of course the brothers and relatives of 
the great Khan. After a very few generations, how- 
ever, the principal of the provincial governors became 
nearly or altogether independent sovereigns ; and three 
of them, the Khans of Kipzack and Russia, the Khans 
of Zagatai or Transoxiano, and the Khans of Iran or 
Persia, were lords of extensive empires. Genghis and 


3. The same pontiffs made every effort, 
in their power to sustain the interests of 
the Latins in Syria and Palestine, which 
were now nearly ruined; for as these pon- 
tiffs had learned by experience the great 
advantage to themselves, and the increase 
of their grandeur and authority, arising 
from these Asiatic wars waged under the 
pretence of religion, they were very solici- 
tous to have them continued. 1 The first 
expedition was proclaimed by Innocent III.* 
Few however of the Europeans obeyed his 
summons. After various efforts, which 
were fruitless in most countries, some 

the succeeding emperors, as well as most of their 
viceroys in the West, were tolerant towards all religions; 
and they encouraged men of talents of every religion, 
warriors, statesmen, physicians, artists of various kinds, 
and men of letters. Hence, in their courts and camps, 
and in places of high trust in every part of the empire, 
were to be found Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Pagans, all enjoying the free use of their religion. 
Many Europeans, as Marco Paolo, the Venetian, and 
others, travelled freely from the llosphorus to China; 
and in no age probably have the Europeans had so free 
access to the central parts of Asia as in this century. 
Genghis himself married a daughter of Prcster John, 
and several of his descendants had Christian wives. 
Till near the close of the century most of the Mogul 
princes, though tolerant to all religions, were rather 
partial to that of the Christians. And this afforded to 
the Ncstorians (the prevailing sect in those countries) a 
fine opportunity to propagate their religion all over the 
East, and particularly in China. The Homan pontiffs 
also sent not only ambassadors but missionaries, chiefly 
Franciscan and Dominican monks, quite to Pekin and 
China; and in that country they gathered some 
churches, and at length established an archbishop 
(John de Monte Corvino), with several suffragans. 
Much greater success would doubtless have now 
attended the efforts of Christians in China and through- 
out the empire, had they been united. But the Roman 
Catholics and the Nestorians strove to undermine each 
other ; and the Tartar Khans were the protectors of 
each in turn against the other. Moreover the wars of 
these Tartars with the Saracens of Syria and Arabia, 
and with the sultans of Egypt who oppressed the 
Christians of Palestino and the East, led tbern fre- 
quently to march armies Into Syria, and to solicit 
alliances with the Christians of Europe against those 
Mohammedans their common enemies; and this was 
the cause of frequent embassies between the Moguls 
and the European sovereigns. But near the close of 
the century the Mohammedan religion gained the 
ascendancy, especially in the western parts of the 
Mogul empire; and the Khans themselves now leaned 
towards it, and in some instances allowed the Christians 
to be persecuted. In general however this empire was 
favourable to the Christian cause in Asia during this 1 
century ; and had the Christians who attempted the 
propagation of their religion possessed more of its true 
spirit, and made united and vigorous efforts, they 
might probably have now converted more than half of 
Asia to the Christian faith, and perhaps have established 
a broad zone of permanent Christian light and influ- 
ence, from Asia Minor quite to the Chinese seas. See 
Mosheim’s flistoria Turf nr or. Eccles. cap. ii. p. 29, 
&c. and Schroeckh*8 Jiirchengeseh . vol. xxv. p. 191, 
Ac. with the civil histories of the Tartars.— ■ Mur. 
[See this subject treated with his characteristic research 
and accuracy by Gieseler, in the section xc. of his 
Lehrbneh, Ac. Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 408. 

1 may add that the travels of the famous Marco Paolo 
were translated into English so early as 1579, and that 
the most recent and I believe the best edition is that by 
Marsden, Lond. 1818, 4to, with a valuable introduction 
and notes. — R. 

» This was stated by some writers of that age ; see 
Matth. Paris, liistoria Major, p. 174, 3G5, and else- 
where. 

* This was the fourth crusade. — R. 


French nobles, having formed a league with 
the Venetian republic, put to sea with a 
very moderate force. The issue of this 
expedition was by no moans such as the 
pontiff had anticipated. For these French 
and Venetians did not direct their course 
to Palestine, but to Constantinople, which 
they stormed in the year 1203, for the sake 
of restoring the emperor Isaac Angolus, 
who had implored their aid against the 
violence and usurpations of Ins brother 
Alexius. The next year a bloody sedition 
took place at Constantinople, in which the 
emperor Isaac died, and his son, Alexius 
junior, was strangled by Alexius Dueas, 
the author of the insurrection. On hearing 
of this parricide the generals of the crusa- 
ders again took possession of Constantinople 
on the 12th of April, a.d. 1204; and put- 
ting the tyrant Dueas to flight, they elected 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, emperor of 
the Greeks. In opposition to this Latin 
emperor, the Greeks created two years after 
another of their own nation, Thcodorus 
Lascaris, who fixed his residence at Nice 
in Bithynia. From this period till the 
year 1261 there were two emperors of the 
Greeks, the one a Frank or Latin, and the 
other a Greek, of whom the latter resided 
at Nice, and the former made Constanti- 
nople his capital. But in the year 1261 
the Greek emperor, Michael Palaeologus, 
by means of his General, Cmsar Alexius, 
recovered Constantinople, and obliged the 
Latin emperor, Baldwin II. to flee into 
Italy. Thus terminated the empire of the 
Franks at Constantinople, after it had 
stood fifty- seven years. 3 

4. The next crusade was undertaken by 
the united forces of the Italians and Ger- 
mans under the pontiff Ilonorius III. a.d. 
12 17 . 4 The commander-in-chief was An- 
drew, king of Hungary, with whom were 
Leopold of Austria, Lewis of Bavaria, and 
other princes. Andrew after a few months 
returned to Europe. The other generals 
captured the strongly fortified city of Da- 
mietta in Egypt, a.d. 1220. But their 


3 These events arc best stated by Du Fresne, Hitt, 
de V Empire de Constantinople sous les Empereurs Fran - 
qois, the first part of which contains Godfrey I>e 
Ville-IJarduin, one of the French Generals, Hitt, de la 
ConquQtc de la Villa de Constantinople par let Franqnin. 
This work forms also a part of the great Corpus Histor . 
Ryzantin. Paris, 1G57, fol. See also, among others, 
Fontenay, Hist, de V Eglise GaUieane, tome x. p. 2 1 G, 
Ac. ; the monk Gunther’s Hist. Copt as a Latinis Con - 
stant.nopole.os , in Canisius’ I.ect inner Antique p, tom. 
lx. p. 1 , Ac. See, moreover, the Epistles of Innocent 
III. published by Baluze [and Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap lx. lxi. — Mur. 

4 This is usually accounted the fflh crusade ; but Us 
results were so paltry that some continental writers do 
not reckon it among these expeditions, and call the 
next crusade of 1228 the fifth. This is the numeration 
of Gieseler — R. 
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successes did not continue long; for the 
next year the Saracen fleet completely 
destroyed that of the Christians after having 
cut on its supplies; and this loss, which 
was utterly irreparable, was followed by 
the loss of Damietta and the frustration of 
the high hopes which the Christians had 
indulged. 1 

5. The legates and missionaries of the 
pontiff now enrolled a new army of crusa- 
ders from almost every country of Europe, 
which was both more numerous and more 
respectable, because it was anticipated 
that the emperor Frederick II. would take 
tie command of it in his own person. 
Frederick had made such a promise to the 
Roman pontiff, and it seemed unlikely he 
would violate his promise, seeing that* he 
had married Jolanda, the daughter of the 
count of Brienne and king of Jerusalem in 
the year 1223, and had received with her 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dower. 
But under various pretences the emperor 
long delayed his voyage, and at length in 
the year 1228, after being excommunicated 
by Gregory IX. he set (Ait with a small 
retinue to join the forces which were 
anxiously waiting in Palestine for his ar- 
rival. When he arrived there, instead of 
carrying on the war he terminated it. For 
without the knowledge and contrary to the 

wishes of those engaged with him in the 
enterprise, in the year 1229 he concluded a 
peace or rather a truce for ten years, with 
Meiic-Camel the Mohammedan sultan ; and 
as the principal condition was that he should 
receive the city and the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, so soon as the city was transferred to 
him he was crowned king of Jerusalem. 
Having made these arrangements he has- 
tened back to Italy, in order to quell some 
commotions there which the pontiff had 
excited in his absence. This crusade there- j 
fore terminated more happily than the 
others. 2 

6. Other less noted and less fortunate 
expeditions to Palestine followed; as first 
in the year 1239, that of Theobald V. 3 . 
count of Campania and king of Navarre, 1 
with other princes of Germany and France ; ! 
and then in 1240, that of Richard, count 
of Cornwall, and brother of Hem y III. the 
king of England. The result v)f neither 
corresponded with the preparations made 
for them. In the former, the ambassadors 
of the emperor Frederick in Palestine re- 
newed the truce with the Mohammedans, 
and the rest of the forces were vanquished 
by the barbarians at Gaza, while such as 
survived the slaughter returned to Europe. 
The chief cause of the disaster was the dis- 
cord between the Knights Templars and 
those of St. John of Jerusalem. And 
hence Richard could effect nothing of im- 
portance; but with the consent of most of 
his confederates he concluded a truce such 
as the state of their affairs would permit 
with the king of Egypt, and returned to 
Europe in the year 1241. 4 

* See De Vitriaco, Uhtoria Oriental, and Marinus 
Sanutus, Secret a Fidelium Crucis , in Bongarsius’s 
Oetta Dei per Francos. [While the Christians were 
encamped before Damietta, we arc told that St. Francis, 
the honest enthusiast who founded the Franciscan 
order, burning with zeal for the conversion of infidels 
and eager for a martyr’s crown, went to Egypt and 
with a single attendant proceeded from the Christian 
camp towards that of the Saracens. When arrested at 
the outposts he exclaimed, “ I am a Christian, carry 
me to your Sultan.’* The Mussulmans did so ; and when 
the Sultan demanded of him wlvo bo was, how ho came 
there, and who had sent him, he replied that he was 
Francis the servant of Jesus Christ, and that he was 
sent to him by the most high God to teach him and his 
people the way of salvation. Pleased with this address 
the Sultan entered into free conversation with him, and 
found so much amusement in his wild though gentle- 
manly flights of fancy, that he invited hlin to remain 
with him. Francis replied that he would do so, on 
condition that the Sultan would renounce Mohamme- 
danism and embrace Christianity and would persuade 
his people to do the same ; and added that if the Sultan 
doubted, he might order a great fire to be kindled, into 
which Francis would plunge himself along with some 
of the Mussulman priests, and if he perished it might 
be imputed to his sinfulness, but if not then the Sultan 
must be convinced. The Sultan said there were none 
of his priests who were willing to try the experiment. 

“ Then,” said Francis, “I will plunge in alone provided 
you will embrace Christif I come out unhurt ” The Sul- 
tan objected that his subjects would revolt and would kill 
him, if he should renounce their faith. He now offered 
Francis a large sum of money to distribute in charity 
among the Christians, but Francis spurned his money 
unless he would become a Christian. At length the 
8ultan dismissed him with a guard to conduct him 
safely to the Christian camp, and at parting requested 
his prayers, that God would vouchsafe to show him 
which was the true faith and the religion most pleasing 
in his sight. See De Vitriaco, Hist. Occident, cap. 
xxxii. and Honaventura, Vita S. Francisci , cap. ix. sec. 
ei. vil. — Mur. 

8 See the historians of tlio crusades, and the writers 
of the life of Frederick 11.; also Muratori, JnnaUs 
Italia, and the writers of the history of the Germanic 
empire. [The Pope still considered the emperor as 
excommunicated, notwithstanding he had satisfied the 
demands of the pontiff by performing the crusade. By 
means of tho clergy both in Asia and in Europe, the 
Pope exposed him to various dangers and difficulties ; 
he invaded the emperor’s territories in Apulia during 
his absence, contrary to all the rules then in force in 
regard to persons engaged in a crusade; he spread a 
report of his death and sent legates into Germany and 
Denmark to persuade some other person to suffer him- 
self to be set up as emperor in opposition to Frederick. 
These surely were cogent reasons for the valiant em- 
peror to hasten back to Italy, and restrain the haughty 
pontiff within the bounds of his duty. — Sc.hl. [This is 
the fifth crusade of Gieseler and others ; but Gibbon 
and the English historians consider it only as an ordi- 
nary expedition, and do not reckon it among the 
crusades. — H. 

3 It was Theobald VI. who engaged in this expedi- 
tion. Ho was the posthumous son of Theobald V. who 
died as he was about to embark in the crusade of A.r>. 
1201. See Fleury, Hist.de I’Eglisc, livr. lxxxi. sec. 
xxvi.—A/ttr. 

< The history of these transactions is most accu- 
rately and faithfully detailed by Gebauer, in his History 
of Richard the General, written in German, lib. i. p. 

34, &c. It appears from the epistles of Peter de Vineis, 
that Frederick II. created Richard his viceroy for the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and this accounts for the at* 
tempts of Gregory IX. to retard his voyage. 
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7. As the affairs of the Christians were 
now declining more and more in the East, 
Lewis IX. king of France, who was en- 
rolled among the saints after his death and 
who is still regarded with peculiar venera- 
tion, in fulfilment of a vow made in his very 
severe sickness a.d. 1248, collected a power- 
ful army and a great fleet and proceeded to 
Egypt, anticipating that the conquest of that 
country would facilitate the operations of 
war in Palestine and Syria . 1 At first he 
was successful, for he captured Damietta, 
a celebrated city of Egypt ; but the pro- 
gress of the war was most disastrous. The 
Mohammedans intercepted their supplies 
in the year 1250, and famine and pestilence 
raged in his camp; Robert, the king’s 
brother, indiscreetly pursuing the enemy, 
was slain in battle ; the king himself, two 
of his brothers, and the greatest part of his 
army, were made prisoners. This magna- 
nimous and heroic monarch, who was also 
very pious according to the standard of 
that age, was ransomed at a great price, 2 
and after four years spent in Palestine re- 
turned to France with a few followers in 
the year 1254. 3 

8. The king, whose invincible spirit was 
by no means discouraged by these disas- 
ters, renewed the war in the year 1270 ; 
for he supposed he had not yet fully satis- 
fied his solemn vow to God. Collecting 
therefore an immense fleet, and accom- 

anied by numerous princes and nobles, 

e set sail for Africa, intending to estab- 
lish there an advanced post for the future 
wars in Asia. 4 Immediately on his arrival 
he attacked and carried the fortress of 
Carthage; but soon after a pestilential 
disease swept off the greatest part of his 
forces in the harbour of Tunis, and on the 
25th of August, a.d. 1270, the king him- 
self became its victim. 5 After him no 


* This is reckoned the sixth crusade by all authori- 
ties. — R . 

* The ransom which together with the restoration of 
Damietta the king was obliged to pay for his liberty 
was 800,000 gold bezants, and not 80,000 as Collior 
( Eccles. History , cent. xili. vol. i. p. 456) erroneously 
reckons. This sum, which was equal then to 500,000 
livres of French money, would in our days amount to 
the value of 4,000,000 of livres, that is, to about 190,000 
pounds sterling.— Mad. 

* Of the 2,800 knights of noble birth who accompa- 
nied the king from France, not more than 100 were 
alive when he embarked from Palestine on his return. 
Join vllle’s Histoire de S. Louis, p. 81, Ac. 

4 This is the seventh and last crusade, for though 
Gregory X. endeavoured, at the general council held 
at Lyons in 1274, to organise another crusade, his 
efforts failed and these disastrous expeditions were 
never renewed. When Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks in 1453, the emperor Frederick Ilf. and pope 
Nicholas V. united in proclaiming a new crusade; 
but the attempt again proved fhtiie, owing to the 

S owing weakness of the papal power, and the increas- 
g enlightenment of the people of Europe,— ft. 

*• Here should be consulted, before all others, His- 


sovereign of Europe dared again to ven- 
ture on an enterprise of so much peril, 
labour, and expense. Hence the kingdom 
of the Latins in the East gradually wasted 
away, in spite of the efforts of the Roman 
pontiffs to preserve it ; and on the capture 
of Ptolemais by the Mohammedans in a.d. 
1291 it became wholly extinct. 6 Among 
the causes of so great a loss, the valour of 
the enemy was one of the least ; the prin- 
cipal causes were, the disunion of the 
Christians among themselves, the extreme 
profligacy of those who called themselves 
Christ’s soldiers, and the ignorance and 
obstinacy of the papal legates/ 

9. In the West, the fierce people of 
Prussia at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, were still adhering firmly to the 
superstition of their ancestors ; nor could 
the priests occasionally sent among them 
by their arguments and exhortations in- 
duce them to embrace Christianity. Hence 
Conrad, duke of Masovia [in Poland], 
thought proper to apply coercion; and, 
proffering liberal rewards, in the year 
1230 he invited the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order of St. Mary, who on their exclu- 
sion from Palestine had taken up their resi- 
dence at Venice, to undertake the subju- 
gation of the Prussians and their conversion 
to the Christian faith. They came into 
the country under Herman of Balcke aj 
their leader, and after an uninterrupted 
and cruel war of fifty-three years with the 
Prussians, they with difficulty brought 
them to submit to the government of the 
knights, and to allow the Christian religion 
to take the place of that of their fathers.® 


toire de S. Louis IX. du Nom Roy de France , Scrite par 
Jean Sire de Joinville, Enrichio de Nouvclles Disserta~ 
tions el Observations Historiques par Charles Du Fresne , 
Paris, 1668, foL ; and next the biographers of St. Lewis, 
especially De la Chaize, Histoire de S. Louis , Paris, 
1688, two vols. 8vo, and finally, all the writers of 
histories of France [eg. J. Gifford, Hist, qf France , 
vol. i. p. 452, &c. and p. 473, &c. ed. Lond. 1791, 4to. 
— Mur.] Add Menco’s Chronicon , in MatthaPs Ana- 
lecta Ceteris Aid, tom. iii. p. 172, 179 ; Wadding’s 
Annalex Minor um, tom. fv. p. 294, Ac. et passim. 
Uulceus, Ilist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 212, 392, &e. \ 
Fontenay, Hist, de V Eglise Gallicane , tome xi. p. 337, 
&C. 405, 575. 

6 Matthai, Analecta Vctnis Aid, tom. v, p. 748 ; 
Echard’s Scriptores Dominicans, tom. i. p. 422. &c. ; 
linola on Dante, in Muratori's Antiq. Ital . Medii Aioi, 
tom. I. p. 1111, 1112. 

7 For these legates pursued exclusively the interests 
of the popes and of the Romish clergy ; and they 
laboured, often by harsh means, by imprisonment, and 
by closing up thoir churches, to bring the patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and the entire Greek clergy in the coun- 
tries held by the Latins under subjection to the 
Romish see; and they so irritated the Greeks that 
they were often more friendly to the Mohammedans 
than to the occidental Christians, and would rather 
be subject to a people who could be satisfied with an 
annual 1 tribute, than live under a spiritual monarch 
whose avarice, as well as that of his legates, was insa- 
tiable— Schl 

8 See Matthai, Analecta Vet . AZnt, tom. ill. p. 18, 
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From Prussia these knights made inroads 
upon the neighbouring nations, particularly 
upon the Lithuanians; nor did they cease 
from slaughtering, devastating, and plun- 
dering all before them, till this people also 
■•'feigned a compelled submission, not so 
much to Christ as to these his furious and 
bloody warriors. 1 

10. In Spain the Christian kings of 
Castile, Leon, Navarre, and Aragon, 
waged perpetual wars with the Saracen 
princes who possessed Valencia, Andalu- 
sia, Granada, and Murcia; and such was 
their success that the territories of the 
Saracens were daily reduced to narrower 
limits, and the boundaries of the Christian 
church extended. The most distinguished 
in these contests were, Ferdinand, king of 
Castile and Leon, who obtained a place 
among the Saints, his father Alphonsus 
IX. king of Leon, James I. king of Ara- 
gon, and some others. 2 In particular, this 
James of Aragon, having conquered Va- 
lencia in the year 1236, spared no pains to 
convert to the Christian faith his new sub- 
jects, whom he could not expel from the 
country without serious injury to the 
state. Hence he ordered the Dominicans, 
whom lie chiefly used for this purpose, to 
learn the language of the Arabians; and 
he established schools in the island of 
Majorca and at Barcelona for the educa- 
tion of preachers of the Christian religion. 
When these efforts were found to produce 
little effect upon the obstinate people, 
Clement IV. the pontiff, exhorted the king 
to expel the Mohammedans from Spain ; 
and the king was not opposed to the mea- 
sure, but the nobles frustrated the designs 
of the pontiff and king. 3 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN TIIE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1. How great injuries the Christian 
cause sustained in Asia will be manifest 
from what has been said of the Tartars 
and of the unhappy issue of the crusades. 
If the Saracens had imbibed the same 
principles as the Latin Christians of this 

tom. v, 684—689 ; Peter of Duisburg’s Chronicon 
Prussia , published by Hartknoch, Jena, 1679, 4 to ; 
Hartknoch’s History of the Prussian Church , written 
In German, booki. o. 1, p. 33, &c. and Jntiquitates 
Prussia, diss. xiv. p. 201, &c. ; Baluze, Miscellanea , 
tom. vll. p. 427, 478, &c. ; Wadding’s Annates Mino- 
rum, tom. iv. p. 40, 63, &c. ; Solignac's Hist, de Po- 
logne , tome ii. p. 238, &c. 

1 Besides those just mentioned, see Ludewig’s Reli- 
quia Manwcriptor. Omnis JEoi, tom. i. p. 336, &c. 

* See De Ferreras, History of Spam, the whole of 
vol. iv. 

3 See Geddes, History of the Expulsion of the Moris- 
coes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. i. p. S6, &c. I 
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century, they would not have suffered a 
single Christian to live in all Asia. But 
though they committed various enormities, 
and were not a little vexatious to the 
Christians, yet what to the Romans seemed 
holy and right was by the Saracens 
judged unrighteous and cruel, namely, to 
exterminate with fire and sword those who 
were of a different religion and would not 
abandon it. On the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, many of the La- 
tins remained still in Syria, and retiring 
to the rugged mountains of Libanus they 
gradually lost their sense of religion and 
humanity to such a degree, that those who 
remain at the present day seem nearly 
destitute of all knowledge of God. 4 

2. The Latin writers of those times often 
complain of public enemies of the Christian 
religion, and even of mockers of the Su- 
preme Being. Nor are these complaints 
entirely vain and incredible. For men of 
discernment who critically inspected the 
religion which the Roman pontiffs and their 
servants and friends preached and incul- 
cated as the only true religion taught by 
Christ, and which they maintained by fire 
anti sword, might easily be led to believe 
that Christianity was a fabrication, invented 
and propagated by the priests for their own 
advantage; and especially was such a con- 
clusion easy, as there were none to teach 
them better. Besides, the Aristotelian 
philosophy, which reigned in all the schools 
of Europe and was regarded as identical 
with sound reason, led not a few to discard 
the doctrines commonly held and preached 
respecting divine providence, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the creation of the world, 
and other points, and thus to become pro- 
moters of irreligion. 5 


4 Certain tribes of the Dcrusi or Drusi residing on 
the Libanus and Antilibanus, pretend that they are 
descended from the Franks, and that they were once 
sovereigns of Palestine. These pretensions are some- 
what questionable ; yet it is certain that the descen- 
dants of the crusaders still exist in those regions, but 
so debased that they more resemble -pagans than 
Christians. [A Jesuit missionary in Syria during the 
last century, describing the country and its inhabitants 
(in tho Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, tome i. p. 451, 
&c. ed. Lyons, 1819), says, it is the tradition of the 
country that the Druses are descended from the rear- 
guard of the Franks, commanded by one Dreux, who 
were cut off in the retreat of the crusaders from the 
Holy Land, and compelled to take refuge in the fast- 
nesses of Mount Lebanon. But according to later 
travellers the Druses seem to be a sect of Mohammedan 
rather than Christian origin. See Jowett’s Christian 
Researches in Syria , p 36. If any descendants of the 
crusaders still exist about Mount Libanus, it is much 
more reasonable to look for them among some of the 
sects of Roman Catholics there, as the Maronites, the 
Greeks, or the Syrians, than to suppose they have 
wholly lost their Christian principles and Roman 
Catholic character, and are now ranked among Mo- 
hammedans and pagans.— Mur. 

5 Not to mention St. Thomas’s Summa contra Gen- 
ies and others, the reader may consult Moneta’s Summa 
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Chap, ii.] 

3. At the head of all the enemies of 
Christianity stood the emperor Frederick II. 
if credit is to be given to the sovereign 
pontiff Gregory IX. who in the year 1239 
charged him before all the kings and 
princes of Europe with saying, that the 
whole world had been deceived by three 
baratators (that is, impostors), Jesus Christ, 
Moses, and Mohammed. 1 This heavy 
charge the emperor deemed it necessary to 
refute by a public profession of his reli- 
gious faith. It rested on the testimony of 
some German princes and particularly of 
Henry Raspo, landgrave of Thuringia, who 
deposed that they had heard Frederick 
utter such language. 2 Perhaps something 

contra Cathnrox et Valdcmes. who strenuously com- 
bats the enemies of religion in his times. In lib. v. 
cap. iv. p. 416, See. he disputes at large against those 
who affirmed that the souls of men perish with their 
bodies. In lib. v. cap. xi. p. 477, ho refutes the Aristo- 
telian philosophers who taught that the world had 
existed from eternity and would continue to exist 
eternally. In lib. v. cap. xv. p. 551, he assails those 
who contemning the authority of the sacred Volume 
subverted human liberty, and maintained the fatal 
necessity of all things, even of crimes. Add Tempier, 
the bishop of Paris, Indiculmn Errorum, qui a Non - 
hu/lis Magistris Lutctue publics prinatimque doce- 
bantur, written a.d. 1277, and extant in the Biblioth. 
Pair. Maxima , tom. xxv. p. 233, &c. See also Bulteus, 
Hid. Acad. Parix. tom. ill. p. 433 ; and l)u Hois, Hist. 
E cries. Parix. tom. ii. p. 501. These teachers, it inuy 
surprise us to learn, taught that all men have but one 
understanding, that all things are controlled by neces- 
sity, that there is no providence of God, that the world 
existed eternally, that the soul becomes extinct, and 
other similar doctrines which they supported by the 
principles of Aristotle. And to screen their lives and 
their safety they defended themselves against their op- 
pressors in the very same manner as the Aristotelians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did, namely, 
by distinguishing between theological truth and phi- 
losophical. They said (as we are distinctly told by 
Stephen) — These things are true according to philoso- 
phy, but not so according to the Catholic faith. 

1 See Mat til. Paris, Historia Major , p. 408, 459, Peter 
Dc Vlnels, EpixloUe , lib. i, [ Ep . xxxi. See also Ray- 
nald ad ann. 1239, where we find the epistle of Gregory 
IX. addressed to the Christian kings and princes, in 
which he says: “Probationes in fidei victoriam sunt 
paratss, quod iste rex pestilentliB (namely Frederick), a 
tribus baratatorlbus, ut ejus verbis utamur, scilicet 
Christo Jesu, Moyse, et Mahometo totum mundum 
fuisse deceptum, et duobus eorum in gloria mortuis, 
ipsum Jesum In ligno suspensum manifesto proposue- 
nt.” The emperor’s defence in answer to the Pope is 
in Ilarzheim’s Concilia German, tom, iii. p. 562, &c. 
— Schl. [It should be remembered that Frederick had a 
long and violent quarrel with the Popes, and was at 
length excommunioated by them. This letter of Gre- 
gory was written after the emperor’s excommunication 
and In justification of it. It Is couched in very angry 
terms, and is a laboured attempt to blacken his cha- 
racter to the utmost ; and this charge of blasphemy is 
only one among the many accusations heaped together 
by the enraged pontiff. — Mur. 

* Giga8, Floret Temporum , p. 126? Ayrmann. Syl- 
loge Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 639, &c. [See also Uaren- 
berg’s Dissert, de Secta non Timentium Deum Seculo 
xiii. ml cnata vet ejficta> &c. Brunswiok, 1755, 8vo, p. 
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like this did fall from the lips of Frederick 
when in a violent passion j for he was not 
unfrequently imprudent, and there were 
among the many learned men who attended 
him, some from the Aristotelian school who 
might have suggested to him such impious 
thoughts. Hence a fabulous story was 
handed down to posterity respecting a 
detestable book On the Three Impostors , 
which was said to have been written either 
by the emperor himself or by Peter de 
Vineis, a native of Capua and a man of 
great credit and influence, who was the 
emperor’s prime minister. 3 

62, &c. In general the testimony of Raspo is that of 
an enemy, and of an enemy who was devoted soul and 
body to the Pope. Such testimony Is little regarded in 
a court. Excommunication had now become a little 
too common ; and the Pope must find out something 
new, something which had never before been heard or. 
He therefore represented the emperor, who had made 
himself suspected by his intimacy with Avcrroes and 
by his rejection of the prevailing superstition, as being 
a blasphemer and an atheist ; and this in order to 
alienate from him those with whom the word excom- 
munication had lost somewhat of its efficacy. — Schl. 

3 See Oudin, Comment, de Serin tor. Ecclet. tom. ill. 
p. 66; De Sallengre, Memoires de Hitt, et de Littir. 
tome i. par i. p. 386, &c. [Tho book entitled De Tri- 
bus Impostoribux, sine Tractatus de Vanitate Religio- 
nurn , is really a book which had no existence at the 
time that the most noise was made about it, and was 
spoken of by multitudes before it had been seen by any 
one person. Its supposed existence was probably owing 
to an impious saying of Simoon of Tournay, doctor of 
divinity in the university of Paris in the thirteenth 
century, which amounts to this: “ That the Jews were 
seduced out of their senses by Moses, the Christians by 
Jesus, and the Gentiles by Mahomet.” This or some 
expressions of a similar kind were imputed to tho em- 
peror Frederick and other persons, and that perhaps 
without any real foundation ; and the imaginary book 
to which they havo given rise has been attributed by 
different authors to Frederick, to his chancellor Peter 
de Vineis, to Alphonso king of Castile, to Boccacio, 
Poggio, the Aretius, Pompomice, Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
Oehino, Scrvetus, Rabelais, Giordano Bruno, Campa- 
nella, and many others. In a word, the book was long 
spoken of before any such work existed ; but tho ru- 
mour which was spread abroad encouraged some pro- 
fligate traders in licentiousness to compose or rather 
compile a bundle of miserable rhapsodies under tho 
famoilt title of The Three Impostors, in order to impose 
upon such as are fond of these pretended rarities. 
Accordingly, the Spaccio della Bestia Triomphante of 
Giordano Bruno and a wretched piece of impiety, called 
the Spirit qf Spinoza , were the ground-work or mate- 
rials from which these hireling compilers, by modifying 
some passages and adding others, drew up the book 
that now passes under the name of The Three Impos- 
tors , of which I have seen two copies in manuscript but 
no printed edition. See La Monnoye’s Dissertation tier 
le Linre de Trois hnposteurs, published at Amsterdam 
in 1716, at the end or the fourth volume of the Mena - 
giana. See also an Answer to this Dissertation which 
was imprudently exposed to the public eye in 1716^ 
from the press of Scheurleer in the Hague, and which 
contains a fabulous story of the origin of the book in 
question. Whoever is desirous of a more ample and a 
very curious account of this matter will find it in tho 
late Prosper Marchand’s Dktionnaire Historique, tome 
U. at the article Impostoribux. — Mad. 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TIIE STATE OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

I. Tiie severe adversities to which the 
Greeks were exposed left them but little 
leisure or resolution for the diligent prose- 
cution of learning. Yet a thirst for know- 
ledge was not wholly extinguished among 
them, as is manifest from the writers they 
produced in this age. Among their his- 
torians the most distinguished were, Nice- 
tas Choniates , 1 George Acropolita , 2 Gre- 
gory Pachymeres , 8 and Joel whose Chro- 
nology is still extant . 4 From some tracts 
of Nicephorus Blemmida 5 and Gregory 


1 Nicetas Choniates was a native of Chona (the an- 
cient Colosse), in Phrygia, was educated by his older 
brother Michael Choniates at Constantinople, where 
he became distinguished as a civilian and public offi- 
cer under Alexius Comnenus and Isaac Angelus. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the Latins, a.d. 1204, 
he retired with his family to Nice in Bitliynia, where 
ho was living in tho year 1206. He wrote a history of 
the Greek empire from the death of Alexius Conmc* 
nus, a.d. 1180, to the decease of tho Latin emperor 
Henry, a.i>. 1200, published Gr. and Lat. Basil, 1557, 
Paris, 1047, fol. in the Corpus Hist, Byxant. Ilo 
also wrote Thesaurus Orthodoxy Fidei , which is still 
extant in MS. and the first live books of which, in a 
Latin translation by Morell, were published Paris, 
1580, and in the Bibiioth. Fair. tom. xxv. — A funeral 
oration on his death by his older brother, Michael 
Choniates, archbishop of Athens, in a Latin transla- 
tion, is printed with his history and aiso in the Bib - 
lioth. Patr. tom. xxv. — Mur. 

* George Acropolitqi was born at Constantinople and 
received a learned education. He was sent to the court 
of Nice when young, a.d. 1228, and continued there 
most of his life. He rose to tiie highest civil offices 
in the gift of the emperors, and was much employed 
on embassies, and as a special judge or commissioner, 
lie died a.d. 1282. llis history of the Greek empire, 
from the invasion of tiie Latins in 1 203 to the end of 
their reign at Constantinople, a.d. 1261, was published 
imperfect. Gr. and Lat. Leyden, 1614, 8vo, and entire 
with notes by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1G51, fol. subjoined 
to his prolix essay, De Gtorgiis et Forum S Clip t is . — 
Mur. 

3 Gregory Pachymeres was born at Nice A.n. 1242. 
After a good education he became an ecclesiastic at 
Constantinople, where he was in high reputation and 
rose to the highest offices under tho patriarch. He 
was certainly alive in the year 1308. He wrote the 
history of the Greek empire from a.d. 1258 to 1308, 
published, Gr. and Lat. Rome, 16tf6, and 1G69, 2 vols. 
fol. Also a paraphrase on Dionysius Areopugita, pub- 
lished with the works of Dionysius ; likewise a tract 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit, and an epitome 
of Aristotle’s Logic, both of which are extant. — Mur. 

4 Of this Joel little is known except that lie must 
have been witness of the desolations of Constantinople 
in the year 1204. He wrote a brief chronology of the 
world from the creation to a.d. 1204, published by 
Leo Allatius, Gr. and Lat. with the works of George 
Acropolita, Paris, \ 651. — Mur. 

6 Nicephorus Blemmida was a presbyter and a very 
austere monk of Mount Athos, wiio refused tiie patri- 
archate of Constantinople in the year 1255. He is 
said to have leaned to the side of the Latin church in 
their disputes with the Greeks. His two tracts, De 
Procettxone Spirit us Sancti, are extant in Latin, an- 


Pachymeres, it appears that the Peripate- 
tic philosophy still had its friends among 
them. Yet others preferred Plato, while 
the majority assiduously studied the 
younger Platonists, and supposed their 
system would advantageously coalesce with 
that of Aristotle. The writers of sermons 
and lives of the saints, the combatants 
against the Latins, and the*" expounders 
of their canon law, need not be enume- 
rated. Among the Syrian Christians the 
most distinguished writer was, Gregory 
Abulpharajus, Maphrian [eastern primate] 
of the Jacobites, a man of superior genius 
and extensive learning, and truly respect- 
able as a theologian, a historian, and a 
philosopher . 6 With him may be joined 
George Elmaein, the author of a History 
of the Saracen s. r 

nexod to the first volume of Ray mild’s Annans Ecclet. 
and Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius’ Gne. Scriptures 
Orthodox, tom. i. Besides these, an epistle, and an 
epitome of logic and physics, have been published, 
and several other small works of his are preserved in 
manuscript. — Mur. 

0 Bayle, Dictionnmrc , tome i. p. 37 ; Asseman, 
Bibiioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. cap. xlii. p. 244. [Gre- 
gory Aliulpharajus or Abul-Karal lbn llakima, was 
the son of a physician, who was a Christian Jew named 
Aaron, and by the Arabs, lbn Koph. He was born 
a.d. 122G, at Malatia in Armenia near the sources of 
tho Euphrates, and became celebrated as a physician 
and a learned man. When the Moguls overran his 
country, a.d. 1243, he fled to Antioch with his parents, 
became a monk, and successively bishop of Guba, 
Laeabena, Aleppo, and a.d. 1264, Jacobite Maphrian, 
or I’rimate of the East, till his death in 1289. The 
first work of his which was published was an abridg- 
ment of universal history from the creation to tho year 
a.d. 1284, written in Arabic and divided into ten 
Dynasties. The six first relate to the old patriarchs, 
the judges and kings of the Hebrews, and the Chal- 
dean, the Persian, and Grecian monarehs. The 
seventh relates to the Romans, the eighth to the Greeks 
of Constantinople, the ninth to the Arabians, and tiie 
tenth to the Moguls. The last two Dynasties make 
full half of the work and are altogether the most impor- 
tant; for in Greek and Roman history he was not 
well informed, while in that of the Arabs and Tartars 
he is perhaps a good authority. The whole was pub- 
lished, Arab, and Lat. by Pocock, Oxford, 1663, 4to, 
and the most valuable parts of the ninth Dynasty, 
which is by far the best, Dr. Pocock published in 1650, 
under the title of Specimen Historic Arabum, &c. 
This Arabic work is an abridgment of a much larger 
work in Syriac which was published, Syriac and Latin, 
under the title of Bar Debited Chronicon Syria cum, 
Lips. 1789, 2 tom. 4to. lie also wrote many theolo- 
gical and other works, from which Asseman has given 
us extracts. See Scliroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte , vol. 
xxiv. p. 468, Ac Mur. . 

7 George Elmaein was descended from a respectable 
family of Syrian Christians which had resided for five 
generations in Egypt, where they had held the offices 
of notary and privy councillor. His father, AbuljasD 
rus, was a notary or clerk to the council of war for 
forty-five years, and died a.d. 1230. Four of his grand- 
father’s brothers were bishops. That he was a Chris- 
tian there oan be no doubt. Yet living among Moham- 
medans, and his family if not himself also -holding 
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2. Far happier was the state of learn- 
ing of every kind among the Latins. For 
the kings and princes of Europe, having 
learned by experience what advantages a 
nation may derive from the cultivation of 
learning and the useful arts, invited learned 
men to their territories, stimulated and 
encouraged a thirst for knowledge, and 
rewarded it with honours and emoluments. 
Those who acquired most glory and fame 

j by such patronage were, the emperor Fre- 
derick II. who was himself a man of letters, 

| as well as a distinguished patron of all 
sorts of learning, and Alplionso X. the 
king of Castile and Leon. The former 
founded the academy of Naples, caused 
the books of Aristotle to be translated 
into Latin, assembled all the learned men 
he could in his court, and gave many other 
proofs of his very great attachment to learn- 
ing. 1 Alphonso perpetuated his fame by 
composing the Astronomic Tables and 
some other works. 2 Accordingly in this 
century schools of the higher order were 
erected almost everywhere ; various privi- 
leges and immunities were conferred on the 
youth who resorted to them ; and to the 
learned societies, which started up every- 
where, the form of bodies politic was 
granted, and they were privileged with a 
jurisdiction peculiar to themselves. 

3. But in those public schools or aca- 
demies which were founded at Padua, 
Modena, Naples, Capua, Toulouse, Sala- 
manca, Lyons, Cologne, and in other 
places, the whole circle of the sciences 
then known was not taught, but only cer- 
tain parts of it or some particular sciences. 
That at Paris which excqjled all others in 
several respects, as well as in the number 
both of teachers and students, was the 
first to embrace all the arts and sciences ; 
and therefore first became a university, or 
as it was then expressed, studium universale. 
Afterwards some others were gradually 
formed upon the same plan. In this 
mother, therefore, of all the European uni- 

! offices under the government, ho is careful to avoid all 
terms of reproach when speaking of Mohammed, his 
religion, and his followers. His history of the Sara- 
cens is in the form of Annals, and extends from the 
death of Mohammed to a.d. 1118. The countries he 
embraces are, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. The 
work was published with the Latin translation of Er- 
ponius, Arabic and Latin, by Golius, Lugd. 1625, fol. 
Elmacin prefixed to it a chronology from the creation 
to the time the history begins, but which has never 
been published. See Bayie, Dictionruiire , article EL 
mucin. — Mur. 

l Bulfeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 115; Gian- 
none’s llutoire de Naples [livr. xvi. chap, ill.] tome ii. 
p. 497. also the observations of Fabricius, Bib- 
liojk ”{*atin. Medii Mei, tom. ii. p. 618. 

Antonius, Biblioth. Fetus Wspanica , lib. viii. c. v. 
p. 217, and De Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne , tome iv. 
p. 347. &c. 


versities, the doctors were first distributed 
into four colleges, according to the sciences 
of which they were professors ; and these 
colleges afterwards received the name of 
faculties. Over each college, one of the 
doctors designated by the suffrages of the 
rest presided for a given time, and was 
called the Dean. 3 The head of the whole 
university at first was the chancellor, 
namely the bishop of Paris; but as he 
seemed not adequate to all the duties, a 
rector was afterwards associated with him. 4 
The college of theology was principally 
founded and endowed in the year 1250 by 
Robert de Sorbonne, an opulent and pious 
man and a favourite of Lewis IX. or St. 
Lewis ; and from him it derived the name 
of (Sorbonna) the Sorbonne, which it has 
retained to the present time. 5 

4. Those who wished to be enrolled 
among the teachers in any faculty, before 
they could obtain their object had to go 
through a long and very difficult process, 
called the [academic] course, and to un- 
dergo various examinations during many 
years. The design of these regulations 
was, to prevent the excessive multiplica- 
tion of teachers, and to exclude persons 
deficient in knowledge and experience from 
entering upon duties which required the 
most solid acquisitions. Those who satis- 
factorily performed all that was required 
by the rules, were formally admitted to the 
rank of professors, and with certain public 
ceremonies similar to those used in the 
associations of the unlearned artists and 
mechanics, were hailed as Masters. This 
custom first introduced in the preceding 
century by the Jurists of Bologna, was in 
the present century at Paris first extended 
to the Theologians, and afterwards to the 
professors of physic and of the liberal arts. 
And this was the origin of what are called 
academical degrees, which like all human 
institutions have deviated far from their 
original design, and are continually, vary- 
ing more and more. 6 

a This took place about a.d. 1260. 8ee Bulceua, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 557, 564. 

4 On this whole subject in addition to Conringltis, 
De Anliquitatibus Academicis , which is an incomplete 
work, ace De Boula.v, [better known by his Latin name 
)i\x\ivus,]Historia Academics Parisiensis, a copious and 
excellent work in six volumes ; and Hemeraius, De 
Academia Parisiensi qualis primo Suit in In r icla et 
Episcoporum Scholis , Paris, 1637, 4 to. The writers 
quoted by Conringius are not here enumerated. 

5 See Bulceus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ill. p. 223; 
Du Fresne, notes to Joinville’s Life of St. Leiuit, p. 
36, 8c q. [The Revolution put an end to thU famous 
theological faculty, and the buildings of the Sorbonne 
are now occupied by the university of Paris. — R. 

6 Besides the writers already referred to, see Itterus, 
De Gradibus Academicis , and Bohmer, Prcef. ad Jus 
Canonicum, p. 14 ; Wood, Antiq. Oxon . tom. i. p. 
24 ; Bulseus, Hist , Acad . Paris, tom. ii. p. 256, 682, 
GS4, &c. 
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5. Tbe belles lettres did not derive from 
these institutions and efforts so much ad- 
vantage as the other branches of learning 
did. For most of the young men devoted 
themselves to either canon or civil law, 
which opened the way to preferment and 
wealth; or they attended only to philo- 
sophy, which promised them fame as men 
of acuteness and genius. The pontiffs 
therefore and the other bishops complained 
bitterly of the neglect of literature and 
polite learning, and endeavoured though 
in vain to divert the youth from the study 
of law and philosophy, to that of sacred 
literature and the liberal arts. 1 Still there 
are some amon<r the writers of this age 
whom no man of candour can regard with 
contempt. Among the poets, William the 
Briton, 8 Walter Mapes, 3 Matthew of VerD 
dome, 4 Alain de ITsle, Gunther Ligurinus, 6 
James of Vitre, and some others, merit the 
praise of being sprightly and agreeable 
writers. Among the historians, Matthew 
Paris, distinguished for intelligence and 


1 8ee Bulaous, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 265, I 
where is an energetic epistle of Innocent III. Also | 
Wood's Antiq. O.ron. tom. i. p. 124 ; ltnola on Dante, ; 
In Muratori's Antiquit. Itul. Medii JEoi t tom. i. p. 
1262. 

9 See Hist, de l’ Acad, des Inscriptions ct des Betles 
Lettres, tome xvi. p. 255, itc. [William Brito ortho 
Briton, because born in Bretagne, and hence also called 
Armoricus. lie composed two histories of the French 
king Philip Augustus, in whose court he lived, the one 
in prose, the other in verse. The first terminates a.d. 
1219 ; the latter extends farther, and is entitled Philip - 
pis. In both he copies from Rigord. Both are extant 
in Du Chesne’s Scrip tores Hist. Francictc , tom. v. p. 
68 and 93, &c. — Schl. 

3 Wold us, Lectiones Memorahil. tom. i. p. 430. 
[Walter Mapes wus an English ecclesiastic, chaplain 
to king Henry II. and afterwards arcMeacon of Ox- 
ford. He flourished about a.d. 1210 ; and having spent 
Borne time at Rome he was well acquainted with the 
corruptions of that court, as well as of the clergy at 
large. His short and satirical poems lash the vices of 
the times, and particularly of the clergy. Wolfius, ubi 
tupra, has published six of his pieces, viz. Apocalypsis 
Oolite Pontificis , Ad Impios Pralatos , Ad Matos Pas - 
tores , Ad Christi Sacer dotes, Sermo ad Eosdem Prcelatos 
Impios, and De Malls Romance Curite. — Mur. [For a 
list of the works of this facetious and satirical rhymer, 
see Balo, De Must. Brit. Script, and Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca, &c. The pieces bearing the name of Golias are 
usually ascribed to Walter; but Wharton (Hist, of 
Poetry, vol. iii. p. 185) and others are of opinion that 
there was such a writer as Golias. Walter’s poems 
are in Latin rhyming verse, of which he war a very 
successful cultivator. The reader will see some speci- 
mens of his style in Croke’s Essay on Latin Rhyming 
Verse , Oxf. 1828, p. 95 and 100. — It. 

4 Matthew of Vendome ( Vindoclnensis) is placed by 
some at the beginning of the century, by others in the 
middle, and by others near its end. He wrote in 
elegiac verse the History of Tobias, father and son, 
which he entitled Tobiale ; published, Lyons, 1505, and 
Bremen, 1642.— Mur. 

8 Gunther was a schoolmaster at Paris, and then a 
Cistercian monk in the diocese of Basle, and flourished 
about a.d. 1210. His poetio history of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Latins was published by Canisius, 
Lectiones Antiques, tom. v. ; and his celebrated poetic 
Life qf Frederick Barbarosta has been often published 
separately, and also in Justin Reuber’s Scriptores Ger- 
mantci, p. 407— 734.- Mur. 


good sense, 3 Roderic Ximenius, 7 Rigord,® 
Vincent of Beauvais, 9 Robert of St. Ma- 
rino, 10 Martin of Poland, 11 Gervais of Til- 
bury, 12 Conrad of Liehtenau, 18 William of 

8 Matthew Paris was an English Benedictine monk, 
initiated at St. Albans a.d. 1217. He was a very ex* 
emplary man, in high favour with Henry II. and 
employed by the pope to reform some foreign monas- 
teries. He is accounted the best historian of the middle 
ages, learned, independent, honest, and judicious. IBs 
great work is his Historia Major, or History of Eng- 
land from the arrival of William the Conqueror in 
1066 to the 43rd year of llenry III. or a.d. 1259, which 
was the year of his death. His Historia Minor is an 
epitome of the preceding. He also composed the lives 
of the two Ottas, kings of Mercia, the lives of the 
twenty-three abbots of St. Albans up to his time, like- 
wise Additions to his Historia Major, and a chronicle ' 
from the creation to William the Conqueror. His 
works were best published by Wm. Watts, D.D. London, 
1640, 41, 2 vols. fol.— Mur. 

7 Roderic Ximenes or Simonis was a Spaniard of 
Navarre, educated at Paris, and archbishop of Toledo ! 
from a.d. 1208 till his death, a.d. 1247. He wrote the j 
history of Spain from the arrival of Hercules there to , 
the year a.d. 1243, which he called the Historia Go- ■ 
thica. As amplications of this he wrote a history of j 
the Ostrogoths from a.d. 453 to 555 ; a history of the j 
Iluns and Vandals from their origin to a.d. 555; ar 
history of the Arabians from a.d. 570 to a.d. 1150; 
and a Roman history from king Janus to the emperor 
Augustus. The whole was published by Andreas 
Schott, Hisptsnia Illustrata, tom. ii. p. 26, &c. Franof. 
1603. — Mur. 

a Hist, de V Acad, des Inscript, et des Belles Lettres, 
tome xvi. p. 243, &c. where ulso William of Nangis is 
treated of. [Rigord was probably born in the south 
of France, of Gothic extract, a physician, historian, and 
a clerk of St. Denys. He wrote the life of Philip 
Augustus, king of France, in prose, which William 
Brito follows in his poetic history. It is in Du Chesne’s 
Scriptores Hist. Francicce , tom. v. p. 1, & c. — Mur. 

9 Vincent of Beauvais was sub-prior of a Dominican 
cloister at Beauvais, and tutor to the sons of St. Lewis. 
He probably died about a.d. 1264. By direction of the 
king he wrote a huge work of vast reading and little 
judgment, a kind of encyclopedia, entitled Speculum 
Nat ur ale. Doctrinal e , ct Historiale . The first part 
treats of natural histiry, geography, and chronology; 
the second of theology, philosophy, and all the other 
sciences ; the third is a general history of the world. 

A fourth part, probably by a later author, entitled 
Speculum Morale, treats of practical religion. The 
whole was printed at Douay, 1624, in 4 vols. fol. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesvh. vol. xxiv. p 445, &c. — Mur. 

10 See Le Boeuf, Memoir es pour l' Hist. d’Auxerre, 
tome ii. p. 490, where ho also treats learnedly of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, p. 494. 

11 Martin Polanus, or of Poland, was a native of 
Troppau, in Silesia, then a part of Poland, and a Do- 
minican monk there till he went to Rome, and was 
there made chief penitentiary under the pope for many 
years. At last he was appointed archbishop of Gnesen, 
in Poland, and of course primate of that kingdom, but 
died on his way thither, a.d. 1278. He wrote a chro- 
nicle of the pontiffs and emperors from the Christian 
era to a. d. 1287, which was continued by another hand 
to a.d. 1285, often published but of little value. lie 
also wrote an index to the Decrelum of Gratian and 
the Decretals , and several sermous. See Scbroeckh, 
ubi supra, p. 521. — Mur. 

18 Gervais of Tilbury was nephew to Henry II. king 
of England, and born at Tilbury in Essex. He flou- 
rished a.d. 1210. Henry II. made him marshal of 
Arles in France, and Otho IV, emperor of Germany, 
made much of him. To amuse the emperor he wrote 
his Otia Imperialist, published by Leibnitz in his Scrip - 
tores Reruns Brunsuic. tom. i. Several others of his 
historical works still exist in manuscript. — Mur. 

13 Conrad of Liehtenau or Conrad Urspergensis, 
served first in the court of tbe emperor Henry VI. but 
became a priest a.d. 1202, a Pramonstratensian monk 
in 1205, aud abbot of a monastery at Ursperg or Avers- 
berg in Swabia, a.d. 1215. He resided some time at 
Rome in early life, and difed a.d. 1240k His Chronicle 
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Chap, i.] 

Nangis, 1 and some others, deserve to be 
mentioned. Those who composed lives of 
the saints detail rather the superstitions 
and misfortunes of the times than the 
achievements of the eminently pious. 
Among these writers, James of Vitro [de 
Vitriaco] stands prominent, who was like- 
wise author of a History of the Lombards, 
full of insipid stories. 2 

6. To Greek literature some attention 
was paid by Roger Bacon, a man of extra- 
ordinary genius, by John Balbus, 8 Robert 
Capito, and a limited number of others. 
The Hebrew language and theology had 
still fewer cultivators. Yet we learn that 
Raymund Martini, the intelligent author 
of the Pugio Fidei, Bacon, Capito, and a 
few others, were no inconsiderable profi- 
cients in such learning. The Arabic 
language and literature were studied by 
many of the Spaniards, but especially by 
the Dominican monks, to whom the Chris- 
tian kings of Spain committed the instruc- 
tion of the Jews and Arabians resident in 
Spain. 4 The Latin grammarians, even the 


from Bolus, king of Assyria, to a.d. 1229, is useless for 
ancient history, but valuablo for the times within his 
personal knowledge. lie was no flatterer of the popes. 
The work was published at Strasburg, 1548 and 1009, 
fol. with those of Regino and Lambert of Aschaffen- 
burg. — Mur. 

1 William of Nangis, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Denys, Paris, flourished a.d. 1301, and wrote a Chro- 
nicle from the creation to a.d. 1301 ; also the life of 
Lewis IX. and that of Philip III. kings of France. 
The Chronicle was published by D’ Acliery, Spicikgium, 
tom. xi. p. 405, and the two biographies by Du Chesne, 
Scriptures Hist. Franc, tom. v. — Mur. 

* Sec Schelhorn, Aauenitatex Liter, tom. xi. p. 324, 
Ac. [It was not James de Vitriaco but James de 
Voragine, who composed the Ilistoria Lombardi ca, as 
is correctly stated in chap. ii. sec. 45. James de Vora- 
gine was born in Liguria in Italy, became a Dominican 
monk, provincial of his order for Lombardy, general of 
the order, archbishop of Genoa. He flourished a.d. 
1290, Is said to have favoured the emperor against the 
pontiffs, and died about a.d. 1298. He was a pious and 
charitable man, but credulous and a great collector of 
fables. His History of the Lombards is a mere col- 
lection of legends or the saints, often published in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but always disliked 
by intelligent Catholics. He also wrote a Chronicle of 
Genoa, published by Muratori, Scrintores Rerum Ital. 
tom. ix. and many sermons which nave been printed. 
See Cave's Hist. Liter, ad ann. 1290. — Mur. [He was 
called De Voragine or Varagine from his birth-place, 
Varraggio, a seat-port town near Genoa. 8o popular was 
his worthless History that It was called the Legenda 
A urea, and above fifty different editions of it appeared 
prior to the year 1600. It was early translated into 
English, and one of the greatest rarities of Caxton's 
press (Lond. 1483, fol.) is this Golden Legend. For 
further particulars respecting this James of Varraggio, 
see Echard and Quetif, Biblio. Ordin, Prcedic. vol. i. 
p. 451 ; and Touron, Hist, de l Ordre de S. Dominic , 
vol. 1. p. 583, &c.— It. 

3 This John, who is sometimes called John de Balbls 
or De Janua, that is, Genoa, cannot well be placed in 
this list. For he says of himself, near the beginning 
of the famous Catholicon [a general Latin dictionary] 
which he composed: “ Hoc difficile est scire, et maxime 
mihi, non bene sclenti linguam Grsecam.” And that 
this is not to be attributed to his excessive modesty ap- 
pears from the contents of the book ,— Schl. 

4 See Simon's Lettres+Choisies , tome iii. p. 112; 


best of them, are all jejune and barbarous. 
This is manifest from the one who had the 
highest reputation, and whose work was 
taught in all the schools from this century 
on to the sixteenth, Alexander de Villa 
Dei, a Franciscan monk. His Doctrinaley 
composed in the year 1240 in what are 
called Leonine verses, involves the rules of 
grammar in more nonsense and darkness 
than can well be supposed by one not ac- 
quainted with the book. 

7. The Latins who had before followed 
various philosophers, gradually submitted 
themselves in this century exclusively to the 
authority and the principles of Aristotle. 
Certain books of Aristotle, especially his 
Metaphysics, were read in Latin and pub- 
licly explained to the students at Paris, 
near the commencement of this century. 4 
But as it appeared that from these books 
Almeric had derived his errors respecting 
God and some other subjects, the council 
of Sens in the year 1209 publicly decreed 
that these books should be disused. 6 Yet 
a few years afterwards, a.d. 1215, the 
logic of Aristotle was again introduced 
into the university of Paris, while his 
physical and metaphysical books were still 
excluded. 7 Subsequently the emperor 
Frederick II. who was a great friend to 
learning, ordered the books of Aristotle 
and of other ancient philosophers to be 
translated, some from Arabic and others 
from Greek into Latin, by selected persons 
(as he expresses it 8 ) well skilled m each 
language. And as this translation was re- 
commended by the emperor himself to the 
university of Bologna, and doubtless to 
others also, the influence of Aristotle was 
increased immensely in all the schools of 
Europe. And this influence was much ex- 
tended by the many subsequent Latin 


Antonius, Bibliotb. Vet. Ilispanica, passim; and the 
Historians of Spain. 

5 Patricius, Discuxsiones Peripatetic i, tom. i. lib. xi. 
p. 1 45 ; Launoi, De Faria Aristolelis Fortuna in 
Acad. Paris, cap. i. p. 127, ed. Elswich. It is com- 
monly said that those books of Aristotle were trans- 
lated into Latin from the Arabic. But Iiigord (De 
Gcdis Philippi Regis Francor. ad ann. 1209, in Du 
Chesne’s Scriptures Hist. Franc, p. 119) expressly 
says: They were brought from Constantinople, ana 
translated out of Greek into Latin. [See note 1, p. 400, 
above. — R. 

6 Launoi, ubi supra , cap. iv. p. 1 95, and his Syllabus 
Rationum quib’is Durandi Causa JJefenditur, Opp. 
tom. i. par. i. p. 8, Ac. 

7 Natalis Alexander, Sclecta Hist. Ecdes. Capita , 
tom. viii. cap. iii. sec. 7, p» 76. 

8 Peter de Vineis, Epistoke , lib. iii. Ep. lxvll. p. 
503, Ac. This epistle is directed Ad Magixtroi it 
Scholares Bononienscs. But it is probable the emperor 
sent similar epistles to the other schools in Europe. It 
is commonly said that Frederick caused Latin transla- 
tions to be made of all the works of Aristotle which are 
extant, and that this was in the year 1220. But neither 
position can be proved from this epistle, nor as 1 sup* 
pose from any other testimonies. 
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translators of some of the works of Aristotle, 
such as Michael Scot, Philip of Tripoli, 
William Fleming, and others, though all 
of them were deficient in knowledge ai^d 
in acquaintance with the languages. 1 

8. Aristotle reached the summit of esteem 
and reputation when the mendicant orders, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, embraced 
his philosophy, taught it universally in the 
schools, and illustrated it by their writings. 
For these monks from this time onward 
stood foremost in learning both sacred and 
profane in Europe, and were followed by 
nearly all who would rise above the vulgar 
in knowledge. The first persons who pub- 
lished expositions of Aristotle were Alex- 
ander Hales, an Englishman and a Fran- 
ciscan doctor at Paris, who acquired the 
title of the Irrefragable Doctor ; 2 and Al- 
bert the Great, a German Dominican and 
bishop of Ratisbon, a man of superior ge- 
nius and the guide of the age in which he 
lived. 3 After these a pupil of Albert, 4 
Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, who was 
the great luminary of the schools and was 
called the Angelic Doctor, exalted the 

f lory of Aristotle more than all others. 

or he expounded his books both orally 
and in writing, and also caused a new Latin 
translation of his works to be made by one 
of his associates, more correct and more 
perspicuous than the former. 5 Through 
the influence of these men therefore and a 
few others, notwithstanding the opposition 
of many divines and the disapprobation of 
the pontiffs, Aristotle became the dictator 
in philosophy among the Latins. 

9. There were however some persons in 
Europe of superior genius and penetration, 

1 Concerning these translators of Aristotle, see 
Wood’s Antiq. Oxon . tom. i. ^>. 119; and J ebb’s Prof, 
ad Opus Majus Itogeri Bacont , Lond. 1733, lbl. 1 will 
subjoin the opinion of Bacon, a very competent judge, 
concerning these translations of Aristotle, as taken by 
Jebb from a manuscript, If I had control over these 
looks of Aristotle (the Latin translations), I would 
cause them all to be burned,' for it is a loss of time to 
study in them, and a cause of error and a furtherance 
qf ignorance beyond what can well be expressed. 

* See Wadding’s Annales Minorum , tom. iii. p. 233, 
&c. ; Bulix'us, Hist, Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 200, 
G73, &c. / 

3 Fabrieius, Bib. Lat. Medii JEoi, tom. i. p. 113, &c. 

4 This is according to the opinion of the Domini- 
cans whieh appears most probable. See Anton. Touron, 
He de S. Thomas, p. 90. But the Franciscans eagerly 
maintained that Thomas was a pupil of Alexander 
Halos. See Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. iii. 
p. 133, &c. 

5 Most persons suppose that the author of this new 
Latin version of the works of Aristotle, which Thomas 
Aquinas caused to be made, was William de Moerbeka, 
a Dominican of Flanders, well acquainted with both 
Latin and Greek and archbishop of Corinth. See 
L chard’s Scriptores Dominicans , tom. i. p. 388, &c. ; 
Oudin, Comment . de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 468 ; 

Fop pens, Biblioth Belgica, tom. i. p. 416. But others, 
though supported by fewer authorities, attribute the 

ia 0 i!>*u Henry Kosbein who was also a Dominican, 

see F chard s Scriptures Dominic, tom. i. p. 469, &c. 
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who, while they valued Aristotle highly, 
wished to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and were disgusted with the 
meagre and jejune method of philosophising 
derived from the books of Aristotle. 6 
Among them the following obtained very 
deservedly the highest reputation, namely, 
Roger Bacon, an Englishman and Fran- 
ciscan monk called the Admirable Doctor; 
an extraordinary man, skilled far beyond 
the standard of his age in philosophy, ma- 
thematics, chemistry, the mechanic arts, 
and in various languages, and also much 
renowned for his important discoveries ; 7 
Arnold of Villa Nova, a Frenchman as 
many believe, though some make him a 
Spaniard, greatly distinguished for his 
knowledge of the medical art, philosophy, 
chemistry, poetry, languages, and of many 
other things ; 8 and Peter de Abano or de 
Apono, an Italian and a physician of Padua, 
surnamed the Reconciler on account of the 
book he wrote entitled, the Reconciler of 
the Differences among Philosophers and 
Physicians ; a man ol acuteness and pro- 
foundly read in philosophy, astronomy, the 

u Roger Bacon, quoted by Jebb in the preface to 
Bacon’s larger work, says : “ Never were there so great 
an appearance of wisdom and so great ardour in study, 
in so many faculties and so many countries, as during 
the last forty years ; for doctors are scattered every- 
where — in every city, in every castle, in every borough, 
students, principally under the two orders (i.e. the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans who were almost the 
only people that pursued literature), which was never 
the case till within about forty years ; and yet never 
were there so great ignorance and so great misappre- 
hension. The mass of students doze and yawn like 
asses over the bad translations (he alludes to the books of 
Aristotle, the translations of which he would censure 
as being ridiculous and exceedingly faulty), and waste 
altogether the time, labour, and expense, they lay out 
upon them. Appearances are all which engross their 
attention ; and they care not what it is they know, but 
only to appear very learned before the senseless multi- 
tude.” 

. 7 That such was his character strikingly appears 
from his Great Work ( Opus Majus) as it is called ad- 
dressed to the Roman pontiff, Clement IV. and pub- 
lished by Stephen Jebb, M.D. from a Dublin manuscript 
with a learned preface and notes, London, 1733, fol.; a 
work well worth perusing. The other works of Bacon 
which were numerous still remain for the most part in 
manuscript. See concerning him Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. 
tom. i. p. 136, &c.; Wadding's Annales Minorum, tom. 
iv. p. 264, Ac. tom. v. p. 51 ; Gale, Ad Jamblichum de 
Mysteriis JEgyptior. p, 235 ; Nouveau Diction. Histor. 
et Crit. tome i. art. Baco, p. 3, &c. [Rees’ Cyclopaedia, 
art. Roger Bacon. — Mur. 

> 8 See Antonius, Biblioth. Fetus Hispanica, tom ii. 
lib. x. cap. i. p. 74; Joseph, Vie d' A maud de Ville- 
ncuve, Aix, 1719, 12mo ; Niceron, Memo ires des Homines 
Illustres , tome xxxiv. p. 82; E> meric, Directorium 
Inquisitoi'um , p. 282, where there is an account of his 
errors. [Arnold or Arnaud de Villeneuve was born 
about the middle of this century, studied at Paris and 
Montpelier, visited the schools in Italy and in Spain, 
where he studied physic under Arabian masters and 
learned their language. His reputation was very high 
as a physician and a scholar. At Paris he uttered so 
freely his opinions of the monks and the moss as to 
bring himself into danger, and he retired to the court 
of Frederick of Aragon. He died about a.d. 1312. HU 
works which were numerous were collected and pub- 
lished at Lyons, 1520, fol. and at Basle, 1585, See 
Rees’ Cyclopcedia, art. Antuud.—Mur, 
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medical art, and mathematics. 1 But all 
these received this as the reward of their 
talents and industry, that they were ranked 
by the ignorant multitude among ma- 
gicians and heretics, and hardly escaped 
being burned at the stake. Bacon was 
confined many years in a prison ; and both 
the others after their death were, by the 
Inquisition, judged worthy of the flames. 

10. In what manner theology was taught 
will be stated in a subsequent chapter. 
The science of law, now divided into sacred 
or canon law and civil, was prosecuted by 
vast numbers ; but each was disfigured and 
obscured rather than elucidated by nume- 
rous silly expositions. Several persons 
undertook to collect what are called the 
decretal epistles of the pontiffs, which con- 
stitute no small part of the canon law. 3 
The most distinguished in this labour was 
Raymund of Pennafort, a Catalonian and 
general of the Dominican order. He com- 
piled his work under the direction of Gre- 
gory IX. and divided it into five books. 
Gregory directed this to be annexed to the 
Decretum of Gratian, and to be expounded 
in all the schools. 3 Near the end of the 
century Boniface VIII. caused a new col- 
lection to be made, which being subjoined 
to the five previous books is called the sixth 
book of the Decretals. 4 


* Of him no one has written with more industry than 
Mazzuchelli, Notizie Storiette e Critiche inferno alia 
Vita di Pietro d' Abano, in Calogera’a Opuscoli Scien- 
tific, i e Filologici, tom. xxiii. p. 1—54. [He was born 
at Apono or Abano, a village near Padua, about the year 
1250, studied Greek at Constantinople and medicine 
and mathematics at Paris, and taught medicine at 
Padua, lie was prosecuted by the Inquisition as being 
a magician at the time of his death, a.d. 1315. His 
hook entitled Conciliator , See. discusses more than 200 
questions and problems, ohiefly medical, but others phi- 
losophical. astrological, &c. It was first published, 
Venice, 1471, fol. and frequently afterwards. Bayle’s 
Dictionnairc , art. Aponc, and Schroeckh’s Kirchen - 

gesch. vol. xxiv. p. 539, See. —Mur. 

* Concerning them see Bulceus, li st. Acad. Paris . 
tom. iii. p. 98, Sec. 

3 Gerh. von Maastricht, Hist. Juris Rccles. see. 
cccliii. p. 384 ; Chifiet, D; Juris Utriusque Archifec- 
ti<, cap. vi. p. 60, &c.; Echard and Quetifs Scriptures 
Domini cant, tom. i. p. 106, &c.; Ada Sandor . Ant- 
werp. tom. i. Januarii, ad diem vii. p. 404, See. 

* The five books of the decretals are digested under 
a series of Tituli, and divided into books according to 
the order of subjects. The Liber Sextus Decrctalium 
pursues the same arrangement, and therefore is divided 
into five books. Subsequently another collection was 
made by order of Clement V. called Clementina , which 
is divided also ioto five books. Several smaller collec- 
tions afterwards made, first by John XXII. and then 
by various pontiffs, arc not so digested, but are thrown 
together promiscuously and are therefore called R tra- 
v agantes. The Decretum of Gratian, the five books of 
Decretals by Gregory, and the others mentioned in this 
note, constitute the Corpus Juris Canonici . The volu- 
minous expositors of the Canon Law do not comment 
upon all the books now enumerated in their order, but 
they follow the five books of the Decretals regularly 
through, and introduce what occurs in Gratian, the 
Liber Sextus , See. at the proper places ; thus their 
commentaries are always divided into five parts and 
Are generally in five vols- fol. —Mur. 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Both the Greek and Latin writers 
censure and condemn without reserve the 
iniquities and vices of their bishops and 
religious teachers; nor will any one ac- 
quainted with the events of this period pro- 
nounce their complaints excessive. 8 Some 
men of high rank attempted to heal this 
malady which from the head diffused itself 
throughout the body; but their power was 
inadequate to so arduous a task. The 
Greek emperors were impeded by the cala- 
mities of the times, and the Latins, on 
account of the power of the Roman pontiffs 
and the superstition of the age, could effect 
nothing of importance. 

2. A vivid picture of this is presented to 
us by the history of the Latin pontiffs. For 
all who had any share in the government 
of the church were like sovereign lords, at 
least in their feelings and disposition. 
They stoutly maintained with violence and 
menaces, with both wiles and weapons, 
those fundamental principles of the papal 
canon law, that the Roman pontiff is the 
sovereign lord of the whole world, and that 
all other rulers in church and state have so 
much power and authority as he sees fit to 
permit them to have. Resting cn this eter- 
nal principle as they conceived it to be, the 
pontiffs arrogated to themselves the abso- 
lute power not only of conferring sacred 
offices or benefices as they are called, but 
also of giving away empires and divesting 
kings and princes of their crowns and 
authority. The more intelligent indeed 
for the most part considered [general] 
councils as superior to the pontiffs; and 
those kings and princes who were not 
blinded by superstition restrained the pon- 
tiffs from intermeddling with worldly or 
civil affairs, required them to be contented 
with the regulation of things sacred while 
they maintained their own power to the 
utmost of their ability, and even claimed 
for themselves supremacy over the church 
in their respective territories. 6 But they 


5 See the expressive letter of the pontiff Gregory IX. 
to the archbishop of Bourges a.d. 1227, for correcting 
the vices of ail orders of the clergy, published by Sam- 
marthanus, Gallia Christiana , tom. ii. Appendix, p, 
21, &c. See also Du Fresno’ s notes to the life of St. 
Lewis, p. 99, where he treats ospeoially of the disorders 
of the court of Rome. 

“As specimens the reader may peruse the letters of 
Innocent III. and the emperor Otho IV. published by 
Gebauer, in his German History qf the Em teror 
Richard, p. 611,014. And the French and English 
kings, as well as some others, were equally active with 
Otho in defending their rights against the pontiffs. 
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valuable lands to Richard, the pontiff's 
brother, 1 but permitting Richard count of 
Fondi in the year 1212 to bequeath all his 
property to the church of Rome.* He 
likewise confirmed the donation of Matilda. 
Afterwards Nicolaus III. would not crown 
Rudolph I. until he had in the year 1278 
confirmed and acknowledged ail the claims 
of the church, including many which were 
quite dubious ; and the princes of the Ger- 
man Roman empire were required to do 
the same. Having obtained this [general] 
acknowledgment, Nicolaus reduced to sub- 
jection many cities, villages, and towns of 
Italy which had hitherto been subject to 
the emperors, and particularly the whole of 
Romandiola and Bologna. Thus it appears 
from a full view of the subject, that it was 
under these two pontiffs the Romish church 
attained by force, cunning, and manage- 
ment, to that extensive temporal dominion 
which it possesses at the present day. 3 

6. Innocent III. who governed the Latin 
church [from a.d. 1198] till the year 1216, 
was learned according to the conception of 
that age, and also laborious, but rough, 
cruel, avaricious, and arrogant. 4 He 
adopted the principles of Gregory IX. and 
claimed absolute dominion, not only over 
the church but also over religion and the 
whole world. He therefore created kings 
both in Europe and Asia according to his 
pleasure. In Asia he gave a king to the 
Armenians. In Europe he conferred the 
honours of royalty a.d. 1204 on Prirnis- 
laus the Duke of Bohemia; in the same 
year by his legate he placed a royal crown 
on Johannicius, duke of the Bulgarians and 
Walachians; and in person crowned at 
Rome and saluted as king, Peter II. of 
Aragon, who had rendered his dominions 
tributary to the church. 8 Many other 
proofs of his claiming such absolute power 
over all the world while Europe remained 
silent and amazed, may be easily gathered 
out of his Epistles. 

7. Not content with these acts of sove- 
reignty he compelled emperors and the 
greatest monarehs of Europe to fear and 
respect the power of the Romish church. 
Near the commencement of the century 
when Philip duke of Swabia and Otho IV. 
the third son of Henry the Lion, contended 
for the empire of Germany, he at first 
favoured the side of Otho and terrified 
Philip with his denunciations; and on the 

1 Muratori, Antiq. Italic*, tom. v. p. 652. 

1 Raynald’s Continuation of Baronius’ Annals , ad 
ann. 1212, sec. ii. 

* See Raynald, ubi supra, ad ann. 1278, see. 47, See. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Historia Major , p. 206, 230. 

5 Muratori, Antiq. ItnL Medii Mni, tom. vi. p. 1 IG ; 
De Ferreras, Htitoire d' Espagne, tome iv p 8. 


death of Philip a.d. 1209 he placed the 
imperial diadem upon Otho at Rome. But 
as Otho would not comply in all things with 
his wishes, he changed his mind and pro- 
nounced him unworthy of the throne ; and 
in the year 1212 substituted in his place 
Frederic II. his own pupil, son of Henry 
VI. and king of the two Sicilies. 6 Philip 
Augustus, king of France, he excommuni- 
cated for having dismissed his wife, Isem- 
burgis, daughter of the king of Denmark, 
and marrying another woman ; nor did he 
cease to harass the king with anathemas till 
he received back his former wife. 7 

8. But no one suffered more disgrace- 
fully and severely from the arrogance of 
Innocent, than John, surnamed Lackland, 
the king of England and [lord of] Ire- 
land. He resolutely withstood the pon- 
tiff, who had designated Stephen Langton 
to be archbishop of Canterbury. The 
pontiff therefore first excommunicated him 
in the year 1208; and afterwards, in the 
year 1211, absolved the English and Irish 
from their oath of allegiance to the king ; 
and finally, in the year 1212, divested him 
of his authority, and gave the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to Philip Augustus, 
the king of France. Terrified by these 
decrees and dreading a war, John made 
his kingdoms tributary to the pontiff in the 
year 12 12. 8 This imprudence brought 

0 This history is drawn out at large in the Origines 
Guelphicte , torn. iii. lib. vii. p. 247, Sec. 

7 Hulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, torn. iii. p. 8, Sec. ; 
Daniel’s Hist, da la France , tome iii. p. 475, Ac. ; Du 
Dois, Hist. Eccles. Paris, tom ii. p. 204, &o. p. 257 
Ac. 

8 These events are stated at large by Matthew Paris, 
Hist. Major, p. 189, Ac. 192, 195, Ac. See also Rubens, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 67 ; Rapin's Hist. of 
F.ng. vol. ii. p. 304, Ac. [and Hume’s Hist, of F.ng. vol. 
1. chap. xi. also Maclaine’s translation and enlargement 
of this section as subjoined. — Mur. [This prince 
opposed vigorously the measures of Innocent, who had 
ordered the monks of Canterbury to choose Stephen 
Langton, a Roman cardinal of English descent, arch- 
bishop of that see, notwithstanding the election of 
John de Gray to that high dignity, which had been 
regularly made by the convent, and had been confirmed 
by royal authority. The pope, after having conse- 
crated Langton at Viterbo, wrote a soothing letter in 
his favour to the king, accompanied with four rings, 
and a mystical comment upon the precious atones with 
which they were enriched. Rut this present was not 
sufficient to avert the just indignation of the offended 
monarch, who sent a body of troops to drive out of the 
kingdom the monks of Canterbury, who had been 
engaged by the pope’s menaces to receive Langton 
as their archbishop. The king also declared to the pon- 
tiff that if he persisted in imposing a prelate upon the 
see of Canterbury, in opposition to an election already 
made, the consequences of such presumptuous obstinacy 
would in the issue prove fatal to the papal authority in 
England. Innocent was so far from being terrified by 
this menacing remonstrance, that in the year 1200 he 
sent orders to the bishops of London, Worcester, and 
Ely, to lay the kingdom under an interdict, in case the 
monarch refused to yield and receive Langton. John, 
alarmed at this terrible menace and unwilling to 
break entirely with the pope, declared his readiness to 
confirm the election made at Rome *, but in the act 
drawn up for that purpose, he wisely threw In a clause 
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extreme disgrace and immense evils upon 
>the lung. Of the Lateran council under 
Innocent, in the year 1215, we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

9. Honorius III. previously called Cen- 
tius Savelli, who succeeded Innocent, a.d. 

1216, and governed the Roman church 
more than ten years, did not perform so 
many deeds worthy of being recorded; 
yet he was very careful that the Romish 
power should receive no diminution. Pur- 
suing this course, he had a grievous dis- 
pute -with the emperor Frederick II. a 
magnanimous prince, whom he himself had 
crowned at Rome in the year 1220. Fre- 
derick imitating his grandfather, laboured 
to establish and enlarge the authority of 
the emperors in Italy, to depress the minor 
states and republics of Lombardy, and 
to diminish the immense wealth and power 
of the pontiffs and the bishops ; and to 
accomplish these objects he continually 
deferred the crusade, which he had pro- 
mised with an oath. IIonoriu9 on the 
other hand continually urged Frederick 
to enter on his expedition to Palestine ; 
and at the same time he encouraged, ani- 
mated, and supported the cities and repub- 
lics which resisted the emperor, and raised 
various impediments to his increasing 
power. Yet this hostility did not at pre- 
sent break out in open war. 

10.. But under Gregory IX. whose for- 
mer name was Hugolinus, and who was 
elevated from the bishopric of Ostia to the 
pontificate, a.d. 1227, an old man but 
still bold and resolute, the fire which had 
been long burning in secret burst into a 
flame. In the year 1227 the pontiff ex- 
communicated the emperor, who still de- 
ferred his expedition to Palestine; but 
without proceeding in due form of eccle- 
siastical law, and without regarding the 
emperor’s excuse of ill health. In the 
year 1228 the emperor sailed with his fleet 
to Palestine ; but instead of waging war, 
as he was bound to do, on recovering 
Jerusalem he made a truce with Sala- 
din. While he was absent the pontiff 
raised war against him in Apulia, and 
endeavoured to excite all Europe to op- 
pose him. Therefore Frederick hastened 
back in the year 1229, and after vanquish- 
ing his enemies made his peace with the 
pontiff in the year 1230. But this peace 
could not be durable, as Frederick would 
not submit to the control of the pontiff. 
Therefore as the emperor continued to 
press heavily on the republics of Lom- 
bardy, which were the pontiff's friends, 
and transferred Sardinia, which the pon- 
tiff claimed as part of the patrimony of 
the church, to his son Entius, and wished 
to withdraw Romo itself from the power 
of the pontiff, and did other things very 
offensive to Gregory ; the pontiff in the 
year 1239 again laid him under anathe- 
mas, and accused him to all the sovereigns 

to prevent any Interpretation of this compliance which 
might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity, and prero- 
gative. This exception was rejected, and the interdict 
was proclaimed. A stop was immediately put to divine 
service ; the churches were shut ; the administration 
of all the sacraments was suspended except that of 
baptism; [and the eucharist, with confession, under 
the last necessity] ; the dead were buried in the high- 
ways without the usual rites or any funeral solemnity. 
But notwithstanding this interdict, the Cistertian 
order continued to perform divine service, and several 
learned and respectable divines, among whom were the 
bishops of Winchester and Norwich, protested against 
the i injustice of the pope’s proceedings. 

The interdict not producing the effects expected 
from it, the pontiff proceeded to a still farther degree 
of severity and presumption, and denounced a sentence 
of excommunication against the person of the English 
monarch. This sentence, which was issued out in the 
year 1208, was followed about three years after by a 
bull, absolving all his subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance, and ordering all persons to avoid him on pain 
of excommunication. But it was in the year 1212 that 
Innocent carried his impious tyranny to the most 
enormous length, when assembling a council of cardi- 
nals and prelates he deposed John, declared the throne 
of England vacant, and wrote to Philip Augustus, king 
of France, to execute this sentence, to undertake the 
conquest of England, and to unite that kingdom to his 
dominions for ever. He at the same time published 
another bull, exhorting all Christian princes to con- 
tribute whatever was in their power to the success of 
this expedition, promising to tho3C who seconded Philip 
in this grand enterprise tho same indulgences which 
were thus granted to those who carried arms against 
the infidels in Palestine. The French monarch en- 
tered into the views of the Roman pontiff, and made 
immense preparations for the invasion of England. 
The king of England on the other hand assembled 
his forces, and was putting himself in a posture of 
defence, when Pandulf, the pope’s legate, arrived at 
Hover, and proposed a conference in order to prevent 
the approaching, rupturo and to conjure the storm. 
This artful legate terrified the king who met him at 
that place, with an exaggerated account of the arma- 
ment of Philip on the ono hand, and of the disaffec- 
tion of tho English on the other ; and persuaded him 
that there was no possible way left of saving his 
dominions from the formidable arms of the French 
king, but of putting them under tho protection of the 
Roman see^ John, finding himself in such a perplex- 
ing situation, and full of distrust both in the nobles of 
his court and in the officers of his army, complied 
with this dishonourable proposal, did homage to Inno- 
cent, resigned his crown to the legate, and received it 
again as a present from the see of Romo, to which 
he rendered his kingdoms tributary and swore fealty 
as a vassal and feudatory. In tho act by which he 
resigned thus scandalously his kingdoms to the papal 
jurisdiction, he declared that he had been compelled 
to this measure neither by fear nor by force ; but that it 
was all his own voluntary deed, performed by the advice 
and with the consent of the barons of his kingdom. 
He obliged himself and his heirs to pay the sum of 
seven hundred marks for England, and three hundred 
for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the pope’s supre- 
macy and jurisdiction ; and consented that he, or such 
of his successors as should refuse to pay the submis- 
sion now stipulated to the see of Rome, should forfeit 
all their right to the British [English] crown. — Mad. 
[See the Romanist view of these transactions in Lin- 
gard’s Hist, of Eng. 4to, vol. Hi. p. 15. They are also 
treated of at length by Hurter in his Qeschichte det 
Papst Innocenz desDritten u. teinZeitgen. Hamb. 1834. 

2 vols. 8vo, translated into French by MM. Jager and 
Vial, 2 vols. 8vo. The original documents are in 
Rymer’s Fcedera, See. vol. x.-R. 
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of Europe, of many crimes and enormities, 
and particularly of speaking contemptu- 
ously of the Christian religion. The em- 
peror, on the other hand, avenged the 
injuries he received, both by written pub- 
lications and by his military operations in 
Italy, in which he was for the most part 
successful; and thus he defended his repu- 
tation and brought the pontiff into per- 
plexity and diiliculty. To rescue himself 
in some measure, in the year 1240 Gre- 
gory summoned a general council to meet 
at Rome, intending to hurl the emperor 
from his throne by the votes of the holy 
fathers. But Frederick in the year 1*241 
captured the Genoese fleet, which was car- 
rying the greater part of the prelates to 
the council at Rome,, and seizing the per- 
sons and the treasures of the prelates he 
cast them into prison. Broken down by 
these calamities and by others of no less 
magnitude, Gregory sank into the grave a 
few days after. 1 

11. Ttie successor, of Gregory, Geoffry 
of Milan who assumed the name of Cueies- 
tine IV. died before his consecration; and 
after a long interregnum in the year 1*243, 
Sinibahl, of the Genoese family of Fiesque 
who were counts, succeeded under the pon- 
ti Ileal name of Innocent IV. a man inferior 
! to none of his predecessors in arrogance 
j and insolence of temper. 2 Between him 
and Frederick there were at first negotia- 
tions for peace, but the terms insisted on 
by the pontiff were deemed too hard by the 
emperor. Hence Innocent, feeling himself 
unsafe in any part of Italy, a.d. 1244 re- 
moved from Genoa to Lyons in France; 

1 and the next year assembled a council at 
; Lyons, in the presence of which but with- 
i out its approbation (whatever the Roman 
! writers may affirm to the contrary 3 ) he de- 
| clared Frederick unworthy of the imperial 


1 Besides the original writers who are all colleeted 
by Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicar . and the authors 
of German and Italian history, of whom however few 
or none are impartial, the reader should consult espe- 
cially Peter dc Vineis, Epistofce , liber i. and Matthew 
Paris, Historia. Major. Add also Itaynald’s Annates ; 
Muratori's Annates Italiie , tom. vli. and Anliq. Italicic , 
tom. ix. p. 325, 5 17, &o. and others. But this whole 
history needs a fuller investigation. 

* Sea Matthew Paris, Ilistoria Major , especially on 
A.t>. 1254, p. 771. 

3 This council is classed among the general coun- 
cils, yet the French do not so regard it. [See Bossuet’s 

Drfensio Declaration)* Cleri Gallici, tom. i. p. 311 ; 

Natalis Alexander, Hist F.ccles. Selecta Cap. saecul. 
xiii. diss. v. art. lii. sec. viii. ; Du Pin’s Auteurs Ec - 
clSs. centur. xiii. cap. i. ; and Walch’s Hist, der K>r- 
chenwrsamrtU . p. 739, &c. There were about 140 
prelates in the council. Frederick's advocate appealed 

to a more general council. The pontiff maintained it 
to bo general enough. Walch allows that the council 
assented to the excommunication of the emperor but 

not to his deposition, which was the mere sovereign act 
of the pontiff, and at which all present were astonished. 

— Mur 
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throne. This most unrighteous decision 
of the pontiff had such influence upon the 
German princes who were infected with the 
superstition of the times, that they elected 
first* Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, and 
on his death William, count of Holland, to 
the imperial throne. Frederick continued 
the war vigorously and courageously in 
Italy and with various success, until a dy- 
sentery terminated his life in Apulia on the 
13th of December, a.d. 1250. On the 
death of his foe, Innocent returned to 
Italy in the year 125 1. 4 From this time 
especially (though their origin was much 
earlier), the two noted factions of Guelphs 
and Gibellines, of which the former sided 
with the pontiffs and the latter with the 
emperors, most unhappily rent asunder and 
devastated all Italy. 5 

12. Alexander IV. whose name as count 
of Segni and bishop of Ostia was Raynald, 
became pontiff on the death of Innocent, 
\.d. 1257, and reigned six years and six 
months. Excepting some efforts to put 
down a grandson of Frederick IE. called 
Conradin, and to quiet the perpetual com- 
motions of Italy, he busied himself more in 
regulating the internal affairs of the church 
than in national concerns. The Mendicant 
Friars or the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
especially owed much to his benevolence. 6 
Urban IV. before his election to the ponti- 
ficate in 1201 was James, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, a man born of obscure parentage 
at Troyes. lie distinguished himself more 
by instituting the festival of the body of 
Christ than by any other achievement, lie 
indeed formed many projects but he exe- 
cuted few of them, being prevented by 
death in the year 1264, after a short reign 
of three years. 7 Not much longer was the 
reign of Clement IV. a Frenchman and 
bishop of Sabina, under the name of Guido 
Fulcodi, who was created pontiff in the 
year 1205. Yet he is better known on 
several accounts, but especially for his con- 
ferring the kingdom of Naples on Charles 
of Anjou, brother to Lewis IX. the king 
of France, who is well known to have 
beheaded Conradin, the only surviving 
grandson of Frederick IT. after conquering 
him in battle; and this if not by the coun- 
sel, at least with the consent of the pontiff. 8 

4 8ee in addition to the writers already mentioned 
Nicol. de Curbio, Vita Inmnientii IV. in Jlal aze’a Mu r- 
Cf llutiea, tom. vii. p. 333, &c. 

5 Muratori's Diss. de duel fix et. G i belli nis f In hia 
Antiq.Itnl. Medii JEiri, tom iv. p. DOG. 

6 Two biographies of him are found in Muratori’s Scrm- 
tores Rerum Italicar. tom. iii. par i. p. 592, See — Sent. 

7 His biography also may be scon in Muratori. ubi 
supra , tom. iii. par. i. p. 593, and par. il. p. 405.— Schl. 

3 Two lives of id in likewise aro in Muratori, ubi 
supra, tom. iii. par. i. p. 594. —Schl. 
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13. On the death of Clement IV. there accomplished, being a man of energy and 
were vehement contests among the cardi- enterprise, had he not prematurely died in 
nal8 respecting the election of a new pon- the year 1 280. 

tiff, which continued till the third year; 15. His successor Martin IV. elected by 
when at last a.d. 1271 Thibald of Placen-’ the cardinals in 1281, was a French noble* 
tia, and archdeacon of Liege, was chosen man named Simon de Brie, a man of equal 
and assumed the name of Gregory X. 1 He boldness and energy of character with 
had been called from Palestine where he Nicolaus. For he excommunicated Michael 
had resided ; and having witnessed the Palscologus the Greek emperor, because he 
depressed state of the Christians in the had violated the compact of union with the 
Holy Land, nothing more engaged his Latins, which was settled at the council of 
thoughts than sending them succour. Ac- Lyons under Gregory X. ; and Peter of 
cording Iv, as soon as he was consecrated he Aragon he divested of his kingdoms and of 
appointed a council to be held at Lyons in all his property, because he had seized upon 
France, and attended it in person in the Sicily; and he bestowed them gratuitously 
month of May, a.d. 1274. The principal on Charles son to the king of France; but 
subjects discussed were the re-establishment he was projecting many other things in 
of the Christian dominion in the East, and conformity with the views of the pontiffs, 
the reunion of the Greek and Latin when he was suddenly overtaken by death, 
churches. This has commonly been reck- a.d. 1285. Ilis plans were prosecuted by 
oned the fourteenth general council; and his successor, James Savelli, who was 
it is remarkable for the new regulations elected in 1285 and took the name of 
it established for the election of Roman Ilonorius IV. But his distressing disease 
pontiffs and the celebrated provision which in his joints [both in his hands and his 
is still in force requiring the cardinal feet], of which he died in 1 287, prevented 
electors to be shut up in conclave. 2 his attempting anything further. Nicolaus 
Neither did this pontiff, though of a milder IV. previously Jerome d’Ascoli, bishop of 
disposition than many others, hesitate to Pdlrostrina, who attained to the pontifical 
repeat and inculcate that odious maxim of chair in 1288 and died in 1292, was able to 
Gregory VII. that the pontiff is supreme attend to the affairs both of the church and 
lord of the world and especially of the of the nations with more diligence and care. 
Roman empire. For in the year 1271 he Hence he is represented in history some- 
sent a menacing letter to the princes of’ times as the arbiter in the disputes of sove- 
Germany, admonishing them to elect an reign princes, sometimes as the strenuous 
emperor forthwith, and without regarding assertor of the rights and prerogatives of 
the wishes or the claims of Alphonso, king the church, and sometimes as the assiduous 
of Castile, otherwise he would appoint a promoter of missionary labours among the 
head of the empire himself. Accordingly Tartars and other nations of the East. But 
the princes assembled and elected Rudolph nothing lay nearer his heart than the re- 
I. ot the house of Hapsburg. storation of the dominion of the Christians 

14. . Gregory X. died in the year 1276, in Palestine, where their cause was nearly 
and his three immediate successors were all ruined. In this he laboured strenuously 
chosen and died in the same year. Inno- indeed but in vain, and death intercepted 
cent V. previously Peter of Tarantaise, was all his projects. 8 

a Dominican monk and bishop of Ostia. 16. After his death the church was 
Hadrian V. was a Genoese, named Otto- without a head till the third year, the car- 
bonus and cardinal of St. Hadrian. John dinals disagreeing exceedingly among them- 
XXI. previously Peter, bishop of Tuscu- selves. At length on the 5th of July, 
lum, was a native of Portugal. The next 1295, they unanimously chose an aged man 
pontiff who came to the chair in 1277 greatly venerated for his sanctity, Peter 
reigned longer. He was John Cajetan of surnamed De Murrone, from a mountain 
the family o? Ursini, a Roman and cardinal in which he led a solitary and very austere 
of St. Nicolaus, and assumed the title of mode of life, who assumed the pontifical 
Nicolaus III. As has been already ob- name of Ccelestine V. But as the auste- 
served, he greatly enlarged what is called rity of his life tacitly censured the corrupt 
the. patrimony of St. Peter ; and as his morals of the Romish court, and especially 
actions show, had formed other great pro- 0 f the cardinals, and as he showed very 
jects which he would undoubtedly have plainly that he was more solicitous to ad- 
— 1 1 - vance the holiness of the church than its 

1 The records of this election were published by - 1 — 

Wadding, Annates Minorum, tom. iv. p. 330, &c. 8 A biography of this pope may be seen in Muratorl’s 

8 The acts of this council are in Harduin’s Concilia , Scriptores Her urn Italicar . tom. iil. par. 1. p. 612.— 
tom. vil. p. 666, &c. — Mur . Schl. 
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worldly grandeur, he was soon considered 
as unworthy of the office which he had re- 
luctantly assumed. Hence some of the 
cardinals, and especially Benedict Cajetan, 
easily persuaded him to abdicate the chair 
in the fourth month of his pontificate. He 
died a d. 1296 in the castle of Fumone, 
where his successor detained him a captive 
lest he should raise disturbance. But 
afterwards Clement V. enrolled him in the 
calendar of the saints. To him that sect 
of Benedictine monks who were called after 
him Coelestines owed its origin; a sect 
still existing in Italy and France, though 
now nearly extinct and differing from the 
other Benedictines by their more rigid rules 
of life. 1 

17. He was succeeded a.d. 1294 by Be- 
nedict, cardinal Cajetan, the man by whom 
especially he had been induced to resign 
the pontificate and who now assumed the 
name of Boniface VIII. This was a man 
formed to produce disturbance both in 
church and state, and eager to the highest 
degree of indiscretion for confirming and 
enlarging the power of the pontiffs. From 
his first entrance on the office he arrogated 
sovereign power over all things sacred and 
secular, overawed kings and nations with 
the terror of his bulls, decided the contro- 
versies of sovereigns as their arbiter, en- 
larged the code of canon law by new acces- 
sions, namely, by the sixth book of Decre- 
tals, made war among others particularly 
on the noble family of Colonna which had 
opposed his election; in a word, he seemed 
to be another Gregory VII. at the head of 
the church. 2 * At the close of the century 
[a.d. 1600] he established the year of jubi- 
lee which is still solemnized at Rome. 8 
The rest of his acts and his miserable exit 
belong to the next century. 4 j 


1 See Holyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome ri. p. 180. [This 
Pope wrote a history of Ills own life which, with his 
other works, is in the Biblioth. Max. Patrum. Lugd. 
tom. xxv. p. 765. Other biographies of him are to be 
found in Muratori's Scriptures Rerum Italicar. tom. 
Hi. par. i. p. 653, &c. His life is also written by Papc- 
broch, Acta Sanctor. tom. iv. mens. Maii, p. 483.— 
Schl. 

* A formal biography of him written by Rubens, a 
Benedictine monk, was published at Home, 1651, 4to, 
under the title of JBonifadus VIII. e Fumilia Cajeht- 
norum principum Romanus Pont if ox. [Another bio- 
graphy of him by Guido is extant in Muratori’s 
Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. Hi. par. i. p. 641. The 
history of his contests with the king of Franco was 
written by De Puy, entitled Hist, du Differ end de Phi- 
lippe le. Bel el de Boniface VIII. Paris, 1655, fol.; also 
by Balllet, Histoire (let Demelez du Pape Bon face, 
V III. avec Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1718, 12mo.— Schl. 
[For a summary account of this quarrel see Gifford’s 
History of France , vol. L p. 507, &c .—Mur. 

s In this account of the pontiffs I have chiefly fol- 
lowed Fapebroch, Pagi, and Muratori in his Annates 
Italiee, yet always consulting the original writers whom 
Muratori has collected in his Scriptores Rerum Italicar. 

4 On the history of the Popes contained in the pre- 
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18. Although Innocent III. in the Late- 
ran council of 1215 had forbidden the 
introduction of any new religions, that is, 
new orders of monks,® yet by Innocent 
himself and by the subsequent pontiffs 
many religious orders before unknown were 
not only tolerated, but approved and en- 
dowed with various privileges and honours. 
And considering the state of the church in 
this age, it is not strange that this law of 
Innocent was tacitly abrogated. For passing 
by other reasons, the opposers of the church, 
particularly the heretics, were everywhere 
multiplying; the secular clergy, as they 
were called, were more attentive to their 
private interests than to those of the church, 
and lived luxuriously upon the revenues 
provided by their predecessors; the old 
orders of monks had nearly all abandoned 
their original strictness, and disgusted the 
people by their shameful vices, their sloth, 
and their licentiousness; and they all ad- 
vanced rather than retarded the progress of 
the heretics. The church therefore had 
occasion for new orders of servants, who 
should possess both the power and the dis- 
position to conciliate the good- will of the 
people, and diminish the odium resting on 
the Romish church by the sanctity of tneir 
deportment, and to saarch out and harass 
the heretics by their sermons, their argu- 
ments, and their arms. 

1 9. Some of the orders of monks which 
originated in this century are now extinct, 
while others are in a very flourishing state. 
Among those now extinct were the Humi- 
liate who originated anterior to the thir- 
teenth century, but were first approved 
and subjected to the rule of St. Benedict 
by Innocent III. These were suppressed 
by Pius V. on account of their extremely 
corrupt morals, a.d. 1571.* The Jaco- 
bites, mendicants who were established by 
Innocent III. but ceased to exist in this 
very century, subsequently I think to the 


ceding sections (from section 6 to see. 17) the student 
should refer toGicseler, who has given a very carefully 
digested summary of their several reigns, particularly 
of the first and the last of them, Innocent III. and Bo- 
niface VIII. and, as usual, has furnished the reader 
with many valuable quotations and references to autho- 
rities in the notes. Seo Cunningham’s transl. vol. 11. 
p. 200—250. Waddlngton has devoted chapter xx. of 
his Hist, of the Church (vol. H. p. 278 — 320) to the 
same period, commencing however from the death of 
Innocent. —II. 

5 Acta Ctmcilii Lateran. IV. canon xlll. : — ‘‘Ne 
nimia religionum diversitas gravem in ecclesia Del 
confuslonem inducat, firmiter prohlbcmus ne quis de 
caetero novam religionem inveniat; sod quicunque 
voluerlt ad religionem convertl, imam de approbate 
assumat. ' 8irailitcr qui voluerlt religiosam domum 
fUndare do novo, regulam et instltutionem aeclplat de 
religlonibus approbatls.*’ 8oe Harduin’s Concilia, tom, 
vii. p. 31. — ,Var. 

• Helyot’s Hist, des Ordres , tome vi. p, 161. 
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council of Lyons. 1 The Vallischolares thurini, because their church in Paris has 
who were collected not long after the com- for its tutelar saint St. Mathurinus, and 
mencement of the century by the Scho- likewise Brethren of the Redemption of 
lares, that is, by the four professors of Captives, because they are required to make 
theology at Paris, and hence were first the redemption of Christian captives from 
called° Scholars; but afterwards from a the Mohammedans a primary object, and 
certain valley in Campania to which they to devote one-third jmrt of their revenues 
retired in the year 1234, their name was to this purpose. Their rule of life formerly 
changed to Vallischolares [Scholars of the was austere, but by the indulgence of the 
Valley]. 2 This society was first governed pontiffs it is now rendered easy to be 
by the rule of St. Augustine, but it is now kept. 8 

united with the canons regular of St. Ge- 21. But the sects now mentioned, and 
nevieve. The fraternity of the Blessed indeed all others, were far inferior in repu- j 
Virgin mother of Christ, which began to tation, in privileges, in the number of 
exist a.d. 1266 and was extinguished in members, and in other respects, to the 
the year 1274. 3 The Knights of Faith and Mendicant Orders (those which had no 
Charity, established in France to suppress permanent revenues or possessions) which 
public robberies, and approved by Gregory were first established in Europe during this 
IX. 4 The Eremite brethren of St. Wil- century. This sort of monks had then 
liam, duke of Aquitaine. 3 I pass over the become exceedingly necessary in thecljurcb. 
Brethren of the Sack, the Bethlehemites, For the wealthy orders, withdrawn by their 
and several others. For scarcely any cen- opulence from solicitude about religion 
tury was more fruitful than this in new and from obsequiousness to the pontiffs, 
sects of monks, living under various rules and indulging themselves in idleness, vo- 
and regulations. 3 luptuousness, and all kinds of vice, could 

20. \mong the new monastic sects which no longer be employed in any arduous 
still exist were the Servants of the Ever- enterprise ; and the heretics were of course 
blessed Virgin, a fraternity founded in the allowed to roam about securely anil to 
vear 1233 in Tuscany, by seven pious gather congregations of followers. Besides, 
Florentines at the head of whom was Philip all the parties opposed to the church looked 
Benizi. This sect adopted indeed the rule upon voluntary poverty as the primary 
of Sfc. Augustine, but it was consecrated virtue cf a servant of Jesus Christ ; they 
to the memory of the holy widowhood of required their own teachers to live in 
the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore a poverty like the apostles; they reproached 
black habit 7 and had other peculiarities, the church for its riches, and for the vices 
The holy wars of the Christians in Palestine, and profligacy of the clergy growing out of 
in which many Christians became captives those riches; and by, their commendation 
among the Mohammedans, produced near of poverty anil contempt of riches, they 
the close of the preceding century the order chiefly gained the attention and good-will 
of Brethren of the Holy Trinity, which first of the people. A class of people therefore 
acquired stability and permanence in this was very much wanted, who by the austerity 
century. Its originators were John ile of their manners, their contempt of riches, 
Matba and Felix ile Valois, two pious and the external sanctity of their rules of 
Frenchmen who led a solitary life at CeT- life, might resemble such teachers as the 
froy in the diocese of Meaux, where the heretics both commended and exhibited, 
principal house of the sect still exists, and whom neither their worldly interests 
These monks were called Brethren of the and pleasures nor the fear of princes and 
Holy Trinity, because all their churches are nobles could induce to neglect their duties 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; also Ma- to the church and to the pontiff. The first 

* Matth. Paris, 11 istnria Major , p. 161. 

* BuJeeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 15; Acta 
Sanctor. mens. Februar. tom ii. p. 482. 

a Sammarth&nus, Gallia Christiana, tom. i. p. 653. &c. 

* Gallia' Christiana, tom. i. Append, p. 16ft; Mar- 
! tone's Voyage Litter, de deux Penedictins, tome ii. p. 

23, &c. 

5 Bolland, De Ordine EremUar. S. Gulirlmi , in the 
Acta Sanctor. Febr. tom ii. p. 472, &c. 

6 Matth. Paris, Historia Major , p. Sift, ed. Watts. 

“ Tot jam apparuerunt ordines in Anglia, ut ordinum 
confusio videretur inordinata.” The same thing oc- 
curred in other countries of Europe in this age. 

7 Besides the common historians of the monastic 
orders who are not always accurate, see Paul the 
Florentine's l)in log us de Origin,': Ordinis Scrota um, 
in (.ami’s Ddicite Erudit. tom. i. p. 1 — 48. 
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to discern this was Innocent III. whose 
partiality for the orders professing poverty 

8 Besides Helyot and the others, see Toussaint du 
Plessis, Hist, de 1* Eg Use de Meaux , toine i. p. 172 and 
566, &c. ; Bulfeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 523, 
&c. ; Wood's Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 133, &c. In 
ancient writers this sect is called the Order of Asses, 
because their rule requires the brethren to ride on 
asses and forbids their using horses. See Du Frosne’s 
Notes on Joinville’s Life qf St. Lewis, p. 81, &c. But 
by the allowance of the pontilfs they may at the present 
day use horses if they have occasion, and they do use 
them. A similar order was instituted in Spain a.d. 
1228, by Paul Nolasco, and called the Order of St. 
Mary for the Ransoming of Captives. See the Ada 
Sanctor. Januarii, tom. ii. p. 080, &e. 
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was most manifest; 1 * and the subsequent 
pontiffs, learning by experience the great 
utility of these orders, continued to cherish 
and encourage them. This partiality of 
the pontiffs becoming manifest, so great 
was the increase of numbers in these orders, 
that they became a heavy burden not only 
upon the people but upon the church. 

22. This serious evil Gregory X. en- 
deavoured to obviate in the general council 
of Lyons a.d. 1272. For he prohibited all 
the orders which had originated since the 
council of Innocent III. held at Rome in 
1215; and in particular he reduced the 
unbridled throng (as he denominates them) 
of the Mendicants to four orders ; namely, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Augustinian Eremites. 3 * * * * The Carmelites, 
who were first established in Palestine in 
the preceding century, were in this removed 
to Europe; and by Honor ius III. a.d. 
1226, placed among the approved orders in 
the western church. The order of Augus- 
tinians or Eremites was formed by Alex- 
ander IV. in the year 125G ; for he required 
various societies of Eremites, of which 
some followed the regulations of William 
the Eremite, and others wished to be con- 
sidered as following Augustine, and others 
called themselves by other names, all to 
unite in one fraternity and live under the 
same rules, namely, those said to be pre- 
scribed by Augustine. 8 

23. As these orders had liberty from the 
pontiffs to spread themselves everywhere, 
and to instruct the people and to teach the 
youth, and as they exhibited a far greater 
show of piety and sanctity than the older 
orders of monks, all Europe suddenly burst 
forth in admiration and reverence for them. 
Very many cities, as appears from the most 
credible documents, were divided for their 
sakes into four sections, of which the first 
was assigned to the Dominicans, the second 
to the Franciscans, the third to the Car- 
melites, and the fourth to the Augustinians. 
The people frequented almost exclusively 

1 Innocent III. sent these Mendicant friars into all 
parts of the world, as heralds of the papal power ; and 
to increase their respectability and influence, he ex- 
empted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops, and 
declared them to be responsible immediately and solely 
to the see of Rome. — Schl. 

* Concilium Liigdun. II. a.d. 1274, Carv xxlii. (in 
Harduin’s Concilia , tom. vii. p. 715) “ Imjportuna poten- 
tium inhiatio religionum (thus the monastic orders 
are described) multiplieationem extorsit, verum etiam 
aliquorum praesumptuosatemeritas diversorum ordinum 
praecipue Mendicantium — effrenatam quasi multitu- 
dinem adinvenit. — Hinc ordines mendicantes post dic- 
tum concilium (Lateranense a.d. 1215) adinventos — 
perpetiuo prohibitions subjicimus.” 

3 This ordinance is found in the Tiullarium 7?o- 

manum , tom. i. p. 110, of the new edition. Besides 

the writers on aH the monastic orders and the his- 

torians of the Augustinian order in particular, see the 

4cta Sanctorum, mensla Februarii, tom ii. p. 472. 
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the churches of the Mendicants, and but 
seldom asked for the sacraments, as they 
are called, or for burial, except among 
them, which naturally called forth grievous 
complaints from the ordinary priests who 
had the charge of parishes. Indeed the 
history of this and the following centuries 
shows, that so great was the reputation and 
influence of these mendicant Friars that 
they were employed in transactions of the 
highest magnitude, in negotiations for 
peace, in the ratification of treaties, in con- 
trolling the policy of courts, in arranging 
financial concerns, and in various other 
functions totally at variance with the mo- 
nastic profession. 

24. But the Dominicans and Franciscans 
acquired much greater glory and power 
than the othor two orders of mendicants. 
During three centuries they had the direc- 
tion of nearly everything in church and 
state, held the highest olTices both eccle- 
siastical and civil, taught with almost ab- 
solute authority in all the schools and 
churches, and defended the authority and 
majesty of the Roman pontiffs against 
kings, bishops, and heretics, with amazing 
Zealand success. What the Jesuits were 
after Luther began the Reformation, the 
same were the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans from the thirteenth century to the 
time of Luther, — the soul of the whole 
church and state, and the projectors and 
executors of all the enterprises of any 
moment. Dominic, a Spaniard of Cala- 
horra and of the illustrious family of Guz- 
man, a regular canon of Osma, a man of 
very ardent temperament, burning with 
hatred against the heretics who then 
greatly disquieted the church, went with a 
few companions into France to engage in 
combat with them; and with sermons, 
writings, military force, and the tremen- 
dous tribunal of the Inquisition which owed 
its origin to him, he attacked most vigor- 
ously aud not without success the Albigen- 
ses and the other opposers of the church. 
Then going into Italy after such achieve- 
ments, he readily acquired great favour 
with the pontiffs, Innocent III. and Hono- 
rius III. and obtained leave to establish a 
new fraternity to be especially opposed to 
heretics. At first he and his associates 
adopted the rule of the canons commonly 
called St. Augustine’s, with the addition 
of a few precepts which were more rigid ; 
but he afterwards went over to the class 
of monks, and in a convention of the fra- 
ternity at Bologna in the year 1220, he 
enjoined upon them poverty and contempt 
for all permanent revenues and possessions. 
Soon after the transaction at Bologna, he 
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died in the year 1221. 1 The members of 
the order were at first called Preaching 
Friars ( Fratres Prcedicat ores'), because 
their attention was principally devoted to 
instructing mankind by preaching; but 
afterwards they were named from their 
founder Dominicans.* 

25. Francis the son of a merchant of 
Assisi in Umbria, a dissolute and reckless 


* See Echard and Quetifs Scriptorcs Ordinit Domin. 
Paris, 1719, Col. tom. i. p. 84, &c. ; Acta Sane tor. 
April, tom. iii. p. 872, See. ; Jansenius, Vita S. Domi- 
nici, Antw. 1G72, 8vo, and the long list of writers men- 
tioned by Fabricius, Biblioth. Lot. Medii JEvi, tom. ii. 
p. 137, &c.; to which may be added several others, and 
especially Bremond's Bullarium Ordinit Domini ci, 
published at Rome, but which has not fallen in my 
way. [Also the Annates Ord. Pradicatorum , Rome, 
1756, fol. tom. i. which volume is wholly devoted to the 
life of St. Dominic. — Schl. [That St. Dominic was 
of the noble family of Guzman has been disputed, but 
it is agreed that he was born at Calaliorra, a.i>. 1170, 
and that he was early sent to the high school at Valen- 
cia, where he studied theology four years and led an 
austere and studious life. In the year 1 199, the bishop 
of Osma made him a presbyter and a canon of his 
cathedral. He soon after became sub-prior of that 
body. He was now very devotional, studious, zealous 
for the faith, and a great preacher. In 1 206 the bishop 
took Dominic with him into the south of France, 
where they met the papal legate and others then labour- 
ing with little effect to convert the Albigenses. The 
bishop of Osma told them they did not take the right 
course, that they ought to go forth unadorned and 
without purse or scrip, like the apostles. Ho and 
Dominic set them a pattern, which they followed with 
better success. After visiting Rome, the bishop had 
leave form the pope to preach in France during two 
years. He did so with Dominic to assist him. Many 
othors also laboured with him. After the return of the 
bishop to Spain, Dominic continued to preach to the 
heretics, sometimes with assistants and sometimes 
almost alone. In 1208 a papal legato was murdered 
and a crusade commenced. Dominic persevered with 
reat zeal and fortitude, preaching and begging his 
read from door to door. He gradually drew around 
him several persons of like spirit. In the year 1215, 
he attended the general council of the Lateran, and 
obtained leave to establish a new order of monks, yet 
adopting some one of the already approved rules. lie 
adopted that of St. Augustino, founded monasteries 
of Preaching Friars in diverse places, and was con- 
stituted general of the whole. He w as very active and 
efficient till his death in 1221. His sixty monasteries 
divided into eight provinces now fell under the care 
of his successor and biographer, Jordan, a noted 
preacher of the Order, educated at Paris. He pre- 
sided over the Dominicans till a.d. 1237, and was 
succeeded by Raymund do Pennafort till 1275; when 
John of Wildeshausen became the general. In the 
year 1277 the Order had thirty-five cloisters for men in 
Spain, fifty-two in France, thirty-two in Tuscany, 
fifty-three In Germany, forty-six in Lombardy, thirty 
in Hungary, thirty-six in Poland, twenty-eight in Den- 
mark, forty in England, besides some in other coun- 
tries, and a large number of nunneries. The next 
year it counted four hundred and seventeen cloisters. 
See Schroeckh's Kirchengesch. vol. xxvii. p. 382, &c. 
—■Mur. 

8 In ancient writers they are sometimes called also 
Major Friars ( Fratres Major es). See Matthseus, Ana- 
lecta Veteris Aim, tom. ii. p. 172. But this was rather 
a nickname by which they were distinguished from 
the Franciscans, who called themselves Minor FriHrs 
( Fratres Minores). In France and the neighbouring 
countries they were called Jacobins or Jacobites, be- 
cause the first domicile granted to them at Paris was 
and is still sacred to St. James [Rue de St. Jacques.— 
In England they were called Black Friars from the 
colour of their habit ; and the part of London where 
they first dwelt is still called by this name Mur. 
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youth, upon recovering from a very threat- 
ening sickness which he had brought upon 
himself by bis licentious, vicious conduct, 
exhibited in his life and behaviour a kind 
tof religious idiocy; and subsequently in 
the year 1208, having accidentally heard 
in a church the words of the Saviour, 
Matt. x. 10, ho conceived that the essence 
of the gospel, as taught by Jesus Christ, 
consisted in absolute penury of all things; 
and therefore he prescribed this for him- 
self and some others who followed him. 
He was unquestionably* an honest and 
pious man, but grossly ignorant,' and 
weakened in his intellect by the force of 
his disease. His new fraternity was viewed 
by Innocent III. as well suited to the 
exigencies of the church at that time, and 
was formally approved by Ilonorius III. a .d. 
1223; and it had become very numerous 
when its founder died in the year 1220. 
To manifest his humility, Francis would 
not allow the members of his order to be 
called Brethren (Fratres), but only Little 
Brothers (Fraterculi); in Italian, Fratri - 
celli; in Latin, Fratres Minores [Mino- 
rites], which is the name they still re- 
tain. 


8 The life of St Francis was written by Bonaven- 
tura, and has been often published. But of all the 
writers who give account of him, the most full is 
Lucas Wadding [an Irish Franciscan monk who died 
at Rome a.d. 1657], in the first volume of bis Annates 
Mmorum, a work containing a very ample history of 
the Franciscan order, confirmed by innumerable docu- 
ments and published with considerable enlargement 
by Joseph Maria Fonseca ab F.bora, Rome, 1731 and 
onwards, in eighteen volumes, folio. The same Wad- 
ding published the Opuscula Sti . Francisci, Antw. 
1623, 4to, and the Biblioth. Ordinis Minorum , Rome, 
1650, 4to. The other writers on this celebrated order 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Biblio. Lot. Medii JEvi, 
tom. ii. p. 573, &c. [St. Francis was born at Assisi, 
a.d. 1182, and at his baptism was named John. But 
his father, being a merchant, who did much business 
in the south of France, brought him into such fami- 
liar intercourse with Frenchmen that he learned to 
speak their language fluently, and was thence called 
Franciscus. His father educated him for his own 
business and early employed him in traffic. But he 
was negligent in business, profligate, and debauched, 
yet generous to the poor and brave. He always acted 
from the impulse of feeling, and his imagination over- 
powered his judgment. After his sickness he resolved 
to be religious, and became as extravagant in this 
course as he was before in his worldly pleasures. 
Meeting one day a leper he dismounted from his 
horse, kissed the sores of the sick man, and gave him 
alms in order to overcome the revolting feelings of his 
nature. He fancied that Christ appeared to him, and 
that he had visions and prophetic dreams. In a pilgri- 
mage to Rome he saw a multitude of beggars about 
the church of St. Peter, and exchanged clothes with 
one of the most shabby, and herded some days with the 
rest. Praying one day near the walls of a decayed 
church at Assisi, he heard a voice saying, “ Go, Francis, 
and repair my house which you see is decayed.'* He 
immediately went and sold a large amount of cloth 
belonging to his father, and brought the amount to the 
priest of that church, who hesitated to receive it. His 
father was offended and attempted to arrest him as a 
deranged person ; in which light he was now generally 
viewed by his fellow-townsmen. In the year 1206 his 
father took all property out of his hands, lest he should 
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I 26. These two orders wonderfully sup- 
ported the tottering fabric of the Romish 
church in various ways ; such as by search- 
ing out and extirpating heretics, by per- 
forming embassies for the advantage of the 
church, and by confirming the people in 
their loyalty to the pontiffs. Sensible of 
their good services and fidelity, the pontiffs 
employed them in all the more important 
offices and transactions, and conferred 
on them the highest and most, invidious 
privileges and advantages . 1 Among these 

squander it ; and he now clothed himself in skins and 
lived like a beggar, travelling up and down the coun- 
try and exhorting all to be religious. Some regarded 
him as insane and others as a saint. By bogging he 
raised monoy to repair not only the old church beforo 
mentioned, but likewise two others; one of which, 
near Assisi was called the church of Fortiuncula, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, and at length estab- 
lished his new order of monks about the year 1208. 
Absolute poverty, entire obedience, much fasting and 
prayer, with constant efforts to convert sinners, were 
the requisites for admission to his order. In the year 
1210 ho had but eleven followers, when he obtained 
leave of the pope to continue his monastery. In 1211 
he sent his monks all over Italy to preach and beg 
their bread. The order now increased rapidly and 
was in high repute. Francis himself travelled, and 
preached, and had revelations, and wrought miracles. 
Once while preaching he could not bo heard for the 
chattering of numerous swallows, lio turned to 
them and said : “ My sisters, you have talked long 
enough, it is time now for mo to speak ; do you keep 
silence while the word of God is preached.” They 
instantly obeyed. In 1212 ho attempted to sail to the 
East in order to preach to the Mohammedans, but the 
winds drove him back. In the year 1214 he went to 
Morocco, and preached a while without effect among 
the believers in Mohammed. In 1215 he attended the 
Lateran council, when Innocent III. publicly declared 
his approbation of the Franciscan society. In 121G 
he held at Assisi the first general chapter of his order ; 
the next year cardinal Ugolino, afterwards pope Gre- 
gory IX. became patron of the order ; the year follow- 
ing, 1219, no less than five thousand are said to have 
attended the general chapter. He now sent his 
preachers abroad all over Europe. lie himself this 
year went to Egypt and preached to the sultan of that 
country. On his return he found that hia deputy- 
general, Elias, had relaxed somewhat the strictness of 
his rules ; but he restored things to their former state. 
He would not allow splendour in his churches nor the 
formation of libraries, and individuals must not own 
even a psalter or hymn-book. In 1220 five Franciscan 
missionaries were put to death in Morocco, which 
contributed much to raise the fame of the order, and 
to enlarge it. In 1222 the pope gave the Franciscans 
a right to preach everywhere, and to hear confessions 
and grant absolutions in all places. In 1224 St. Fran- 
cis, after praying for greater conformity with Christ, 
had scars or fungus flesh, it i3 said, formed on his 
hands and feet and side, to represent the five wounds of 
Christ. During the two following years he lived an in- 
valid at Assisi, and at last died on the 14th of October, 
1226. See Bonaventura, ubi supra , and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxvli. p. 40.5, &c. — Mur. 

1 Matth. Paris, Historia Major , p. 634, says : Our 
lord the pope now made the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, contrary to their wishes I suppose and to the 
injury and scandal of their order, his publicans and 
his bedels. — Ibid, p. 639. Our lord the pope has not 
ceased to amass treasures, making tho Dominican and 
Franciscan monks, even against their inclinations, not 
fishers of men but of money. See also p. 662, 664, 
and many other places. At the year 1236, p. 354, ho 
says : The Franciscans and Dominicans were coun- 
sellors and envoys of princes and even secretaries to 
our lord the pope; thus securing to themselves too 
much secular favour. At the year 1239, p. 465, he 
says: At that time the Dominicans and Franciscans 


prerogatives it was not the least, that in 
all places and without license from the 
bishops they might preach publicly, be 
confessors to all who wished to employ 
them, and grant absolutions. They were 
also furnished with ample power to gjrant 
indulgences, by which the pontiffs aimed 
to furnish the Franciscans especially with 
the means of support. 8 But these fa- 
vours conferred in such profusion upon 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, while 
they weakened the ancient discipline, and 
infringed upon the rights of the first 
and second orders of the clergy, pro- 
duced deadly hatred between the men- 
dicant orders on the one hand, and the 
bishops and priests on tho other, and 
caused violent struggles and commotions in 
every country of Europe and even in the 
city of Rome itself. 3 And although the 
pontiffs of this and the following centuries 
used various means to compose and termi- 
nate these commotions, yet they were 
never able to extinguish them ; because 
the interests of the church required that 
its most faithful servants and satellites, 
the Mendicant monks, should continue 
to be honoured and secure. 4 

27- Among these contests of the Mendi- 

werc the counsellors and special envoys of kings ; and 
as formerly those clothed in soft raiment were in kings’ 
houses, so at thi9 time those clothed In vile raiment 
wero in the houses, the halls, and tho palaces of 
princes. 

8 See Baluze, Miscall, tom. iv. p. 490, tom. vil. p. 
392. It is notorious that no sect of monks had more 
or ampler indulgences for distribution than the Fran- 
ciscans. Without them these good friars, who were 
required to have no possessions and revenues, could 
not have lived and multiplied. As a substitute for 
fixed revenues therefore this extensive sale of indul- 
gences was granted them. 

8 See Baluze. Miscell. tom. vii. p. 441. 

4 Sec Launoi, Eiplicatu Ecclesia} Traditio circa 
Cationem ; Omnis Utri usque Sexus ; Opp. tom. i. par. 
i. p. 247, Ac. ; Simon, Critique de la Biolioth. des Aut. 
Eccles. par M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 326 ; Lenfant, Hist, 
du Concile.de Pise, tome i. p. 310, tome ii. p. 8; Ec- 
hard’s Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 404, &c. The 
writers of this and tho following centuries are ftill of 
these contests. [Ecclesiastical discipline was Injured 
by the privileges granted to the Mendicant monks, 
especially because these monks, being dependant on 
the kindness of the people for their daily support (as 
in after times the Jesuits were), endeavoured to secure 
the good-will of the people by the indulgent manner of 
treating them in their confessions ; and thus the 
parish churches became almost empty, while those of 
the Mendicants were ftill of worshippers. They also 
received pay for saying masses, and allowed to the 
rich a burial in their inclosures ; for which they were 
very generously rowarded. This however was. only 
the beginning of tho disquietude. As the proceedings 
of the mendicants wero supported by the ambitious 
pontiff, Gregory IX. they kept no terms with the 
bishops nor with the civil authorities. They depre- 
ciated in their writings and in the schools the power 
of the bishops, and exalted that of the pope. They 
spoke of the former as mere clergymen, who were 
bound, to obey implicitly the commands of Christ’s 
vicegerent ; while the latter they represented as a visi- 
ble deity. Such good services must be appreciated and 
rewarded, and such useful men must bo esteemed and 
valued. — Scbl. 



cants with the bishops, the priests, the 
schools, and the other monastic orders, the 
most noted is that of the Dominicans with 
the university of Paris ; which commenced 
in the year 1228, and was protracted with 
various success till a.d. 1259. The Domini- 
cans claimed the privilege of having two 
theological chairs in that university. One 
of these the university took from them, and 
also passed a statute that no order of 
monks should be allowed two theological 
chairs in the university. The Dominicans 
pertinaciously insisted on having a second 
chair; and as they would not be quiet, 
the university severed them from its con- 
nexion. Violent commotion ensued on 
both sides. The controversy was carried 
before the court of Romo, and Alexander 
IV. in the year 1255 ordered the univer- 
sity not only to restore the Dominicans to 
their former standing in that literary body, 
but also to allow them as many [profes- 
sorial] chairs as they chose to occupy. 
The university boldly resisted and a per- 
plexing contest ensued. But Alexander IV. 
terrified and overwhelmed the Parisian 
doctors with so many severe edicts, man- 
dates, and epistles (to the number it is said 
of forty), that in the year 1259 they 
yielded, and according to the will of the 
pontiff, conceded both to the Dominicans 
and to the Franciscans all they wished for. 1 
Hence arose that inveterate dislike and 
alienation, not yet entirely extinct, be- 
tween the university of Paris and the 
Mendicant orders, especially that of the 
Dominicans. 

28. In this famous dispute, no one pleaded 
the cause of the university more strenuously 
and spiritedly than William of St. Amour, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of genius 
and worthy of a better age. For in his 
other writings and sermons, but more espe- 
cially in his book on The Perils of the 
Latter Times , he attacked with great seve- 
rity all the Mendicants collectively, main- 
taining that their mode of life was contrary 
to the precepts of Christ, and that it had 
been inconsiderately and through mistake, 
as he expresses it, confirmed by the pon- 
tiffs and the church. This very celebrated 
book derived its title from the position of 
its author — that the prediction of Paul, 2 
Tim. hi. I, &c. concerning the perils of 


l See Bula’us, Hitt. Acad. Paris, tom. Hi. p. 138, 
Ac. 240, 244, 248, 2G6, Ac.; Cordcsius (whose assumed 
name is Alitophilus), Pr&fatio Hid or. et Apolog . ad 
Opera Guil. de S. Amove ; Touron, Vie de S. Thomas , 
p. 134; Wadding’s Annates Minorum , tom. iii. p. 247, 
366, Ac. tom. iv. p. 14, 62, 106, 263. Among the 
ancients, Matth. Paris, Historia Major , a.d. 1228, and 

Nangis, Chronicon. in D'Achery's Spicilegium, tom. iii. 

p. 38, & C. 


the latter times was fulfilled in the Men- 
dicant Friars, which he endeavours to 
evince from their Everlasting Gospel , a 
book of which more will be said hereafter. 
Against this formidable adversary the ire 
of the Dominicans especially was kindled ; 
and they did not cease to persecute him till 
Alexander IV. in the year 1256 ordered 
his book to be publicly burned and the 
author to quit France, that he might no 
more excite the Sorbonne to hostility 
against the Mendicants. William obeyed 
the mandate of the pontiff and retired to 
his native country in Burgundia. But 
under Clement IV. he returned to Paris, 
explained his book in a larger work, and at 
last died there in the highest estimation. 2 

29. This general odium against the Men- 
dicant orders, arising from the high privi- 
leges conferred on them by the pontiffs, 
was not a little increased by the immense 
pride and arrogance which they displayed 
on all occasions. For they pretended to 
be divinely commissioned to explain and 
defend the religion of Christ ; the priests 
of all other classes and orders they treated 
with contempt, declaring that they them- 
selves alone understood the true way of 
salvation ; they extolled the efficacy of 
their indulgences, and they boasted immo- 
derately of their familiar intercourse with 
God, with the Virgin Mary, and with all 
the glorified saints. By such means they 
so deluded and captivated the uninformed 
and simple multitude, that they employed 
them alone as their spiritual guides. 3 A 
prominent place among the instances of 
their crafty arrogance is due to the fable, 
circulated by the Carmelites, respecting 
Simon Stock, a general of their order who 
died near the beginning of the century. 
They said that the Virgin Mary appeared 
to him, and promised him that no person 
should be eternally lost who should expire 

2 The Parisian theologians to this time hold William 
and his book in high estimation, and warmly contend 
that he was not enrolled among the heretics, while the 
Dominicans regard him as a heretic of the first rank. 
His works, so far as they could be found, were published 
by John Cordesius at Constance (as the title-page ex- 
presses, but in fact at Paris), 1632, 4to, with a long and 
learned preface, in which the reputation and the ortho- 
doxy of the author are vindicated and maintained. To 
elude the resentment and enmity of the Mendicant 
orders, the editor assumed the fictitious name of John 
Alitophilus. But the fraternity obtained a decree from 
Lewis XIII. in the year 1633 suppressing the book. 
The edict is given us by the Dominican Touron, in his 
Vie de S. Thomas , p. 164. Respecting the life and 
fortunes of William, see also Wadding's Annates Mi- 
norum , tom. iii. p. 3GG ; Bulsous, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iii. p. 266, &c.; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. 
saec. xiii. cap. iii. art. vil. p. 95 ; Simon, Critique de la 
Biblioth. EcclSs. de M. Du Pin , tome i. p. 345, Ac. and 
others. 

a See among others, Matthew Paris, Historia Major, 
in various places, and particularly on a. d. 1 246, p. 607, 
630, Ac. 
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clothed In the. short mantle worn on their 
shoulders by the Carmelites, and called the 
scapular. 1 And this fiction equally ridi- 
culous and impious has found advocates 
even among the pontiffs. 2 

30. But these very orders, which seemed 
to be the principal supports of the Romish 
power, gave the pontiffs immense trouble 
not long after the decease of Dominic and 
Francis • and the difficulties, though often 
dispelled for a time, continually recurred 
and brought the church into great jeopardy. 
In the first place, these two most powerful 
orders contended with each other for pre- 
cedence, and reviled and combatted each 
other in their publications with invec- 
tives and criminations. Attempts were 
frequently made to stop these contentions, 
but the firebrand which kindled them could 
never be extinguished. 3 In the next place, 
the Franciscan fraternity was early split 
into factions which time only strengthened 
and rendered inveterate ; and these fictions 
not only disturbed the peace of the church, 
but shook even the sovereign powers and 
majesty of the pontiffs themselves. Nor 
will it appear doubtful to one who atten- 
tively considers the course of events in the 
Latin church from this period onward, that 
these mendicant orders, in part undesign- 
edly and in part knowingly and intention- 
ally, gave mortal wounds to the authority 
of the Romish church, and caused the 
people to wish for its reformation. 

31. St. Francis prescribed absolute po- 
verty to his friars. While all the previous 
monastic orders adopted the policy of de- 
nying to their members severally the right 
of private property, but allowed the col- 
lective bodies or fraternities to possess 
estates and revenues from which all the 
individuals received support, Francis would 
not allow his friars, either individually or 
collectively, to be owners of any property. 4 
But immediately after the death of their 
founder many of the Friars-Minors departed 
from this rigorous law ; and their inclina- 


1 See the tract of Launol, De Vixo Simonis Stockli , 
in his Opp. tom. ii. par. ii. p. 379, &c.; Acta Sanctor. 
tom. iii. ad diem xvi. mensis Maii •, Raynaud, Scapu- 
lars Marianum, in his Opp. tom. vil. p. 614, and others. 

* Even the modern pontiff, Benedict XIV. [who died 
a d. 1758] did not hesitate to give countenance to this 
fiible, yet in his usual prudent and cautious manner ; 
De Festis B. Marice Virginis, lib. Ii. cap. vi. Opp. tom. 
x. p. 472, ed. Rome. 

a See the Alcoran de* Cordeliers , tome i. p. 256, 266, 
478, &c.; Wadding’s Annales Minorum , tom. iii. p. 
380, and the whole history of these time.*. 

4 The rule of St. Francis, cap. vi, is this : “ Fratres 

sibi nihil approprient, nec domum, noc locum, nec ali- 

quam rem ; sed sicut peregrin! et advense In hoc saeculo, 

in paupertate et humilitate famulantes Domino, vadant 

pro eleemosyna (i.e. must beg) conftdenter. Htec est 

ilia celsitudo altissimje paupertatis, quae vos carissimos 

mcos fratres hecredos et reges regni ccelorum instituit.’* 


tions were gratified by Gregory IX. who 
In the year 1231 published a more mild 
interpretation of this severe rule. 5 * But 
others among them were greatly dissatisfied 
with this relaxation ot their primitive 
austerity. These being persons of a morose 
disposition and prone to go to extremes, 
were by some called the Zealous (Zelatores) 
or the Spiritual, and by others the Cesar- 
ians from one of their number named 
Cresarius who was their leader.® A per- 
plexing controversy having thus arisen, 
Innocent IV. in the year 1245 decided ac- 
cording to the views of those who wished 
their rule to be relaxed, declaring that they 
might hold lands, houses, furniture, books, 
&c. and might use them freely; but that 
the right of property, the legal possession 
or ownership of the whole, should belong 
to St. Peter and to the church of Rome, 
without whose consent nothing should be 
sold, exchanged, or in any way transferred 
to others. But this exposition of their rule 
the Spirituals declared to be an unrighteous 
perversion of it; and some of them retired 
into the woods and deserts, and others were 
sent into exile by Crescentius, general of 
the order. 7 

32. John of Parma, who was elected 
general of the order, a.d. 1247, changed 
the whole face of things among them. Being 
himself of the same mind with the Spiri- 
tuals he recalled the exiles, and required 
the brethren to conform to the letter of the 
Jaw as prescribed by St. Francis. 8 But 
the recompense he received for restoring 
the Franciscan community to its pristine 
state was, that in the year 1249 he was 
accused before the pontiff, Alexander IV. 
and was compelled to resign his office. 
His companions who refused to abandon 
their opinions were thrown into prison, 
and he himself with difficulty escaped the j 
same fate. 9 II is successor, the celebrated 
Bonaventura who ranked high among the 
scholastic theologians, wished to be thought 
neutral, and made it his grand object. to 
prevent an open rupture and separation 
between the two parties. Yet he could not 
prevent the laxer party from obtaining in 
the year 1257 a solemn ratification from 
Alexander IV. of the interpretation put j 
upon their rule by Innocent IV. 10 On the 
other hand, those who favoured the views j 

6 His Bull is extant in Roderick Collectio Privilegi - 
arum regularium Mendicantium et non Mendicantium, 
tom. i. p. 8. 

8 Wadding's Annales Minorum. tom. ill. p. 99, &e. 

7 Wadding, ubi supra , tom. iv. p. 128, and tom. iii. 
p. 171, &c. 

» Wadding, tom. iii. p. 171. 

® Wadding, tom. iv. p. 4, &c 

10 The decree is exhibited by Wadding among other 
documents, Annales Minorum , tom. iv. p. 446. 
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of the Spirituals were so successful, that 
in an -assembly of the order a.d. 1260, 
they procured the abrogation of the inter- 
pretation of Innocent, and particularly so 
far as it differed from the previous inter- 
pretation of Gregory IX. 1 

33. To this first contest respecting the 
meaning of their rule, another was added 
of no less magnitude. From the beginning 
of the century there were circulated in 
Italy and other countries various prophe- 
cies of the famous Joachim, abbot of Flora 
in Calabria, who was considered by the 
vulgar as a man divinely inspired and 
equal to the ancient prophets. Most of 
these prophecies were included in a book 
which was commonly called, The Ever- 
lasting Gospel , and by the vulgar, The 
Book of Joachim. 8 This true or fictitious 
Joachim among many other things fore- 
told in particular the destruction of the 
Romish Church, the defects and corrup- 
tions of which he severely censures ; and 
also the promulgation of a new and more 
perfect Gospel by poor persons divinely 
commissioned in the age of the Holy Spirit. 
For he taught that two imperfect ages [or 
dispensations], that is, modes of worship- 
ping God had already passed, namely, those 
of the Father and of the Son ; and that a 
third more perfect was at hand, namely, 
that of the Holy Spirit. These predictions 
and whatever affirmations were attributed 
to Joachim, were eagerly swallowed by the 
Spirituals, who were for the most part well- 
meaning but delirious and fanatical per- 
sons, and who applied them to themselves 
and to the rules of life prescribed by St. 


* ‘Wadding, tom. iv. p. 128. The miserable and dis- 
tracted state of the order is lucidly depicted in an 
epistle of Bonaventura, which may be seen in Wadding, 
ubi supra, p. 58. 

* What Merlin is to the English, Malachy to the 
Irish, and Nostrodamus to the French, the same is the 
Abbot Joachim to the Italians; a man who foretels 
what is to come, who is divinely aided and foresees the 
fate of empires and the revolutions in the church. 
Great numbers of his predictions were formerly in cir- 
culation and are so still ; nay, have had not a few who 
attempted to explain them. That Joachim predicted 
some things and also spoke of a future reformation in 
the church, which he saw to be very necessary, I have 
no doubt. But most of the predictions once believed 
to bo his undoubtedly originated from other authors. 
And among these I place The Everlasting Gospel , 
which was the production of an obscure and insipid 
writer, who published his dreams under the attractive 
name of Joachim in order to give them currency. The 
title of this foolish book was borrowed from the 
Revelation, oh. xiv. 6. It consisted of three parts [or 
libri] ; of which, the first was entitled Liber Concor- 
diarum vel Concordia Veritatis , the second, Apocalypsis 
Nova, and the third, PtaUerium Decern Chordarum. 
This is remarked by Eohard, Scriptores Dorpinicani , 
tom. i. p. 202, from a MS. copy in the Sorbonne. 

* Wadding himself does not deny this, though he is 
a staunch friend to the Spirituals, Annales Minorum, 
tom. i. p. 3—6. He also speaks favourably of the 
abbot Joachim 
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Francis } s for they maintained that he had 
taught men the true Gospel, and that he 
was that angel whom John in the Reve- 
lation saw flying through the heavens. 4 

34. At the time when these contentions 
were at their height, about the year 1250, 
Gerhard, one of the Spirituals, wrote an 
avowed exposition of this Everlasting Gos- 
pel ascribed to Joachim, and entitled his 
work An Introduction to the Everlasting 
Gospel . 8 This treatise, among many other 


* See Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. i. p. 221, 228, 235, 
246 ; Ecliard, Scriptores Dominicani , tom, i. p. 202 ; 
Codex Inquis . Tholosana , published by Limborch, p. 
301, 302, 305, See. 

5 As both the ancients and the moderns have given 
inaccurate accounts of this infamous book, I will here 
subjoin some remarks which may serve to correct their 
mistakes. 

I. They nearly all confound The Everlasting Gospel 
(or The Gospel of the Holy Spirit , which was another 
title of the book according to William of St. Amour, 
De Periculis Novissimorum Temporum, p. 38) with The 
Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel or to the books of 
the abbot Joachim. Yet these two books were totally 
different. The Everlasting Gospel was attributed to 
the abbot Joachim, and consisted (as before observed) 
ot three books. But the Introduction to this Gospel 
was the work of some Franciscan monk, and it ex- 
plained the obscure predictions of this Gospel and ap- 
plied them to the Franciscans. Neither the university 
of Paris nor Alexander IV. complained of The Ever- 
lasting Gospel itself, but the Introduction to it was 
complained of, and condemned, and burned, as is mani- 
fest from the epistles of Alexander on the subject pub- 
lished by Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii, p. 292. 
The book of the abbot Joachim or The Everlasting 
Gospel was undoubtedly, as such worthless books 
usually are, made up of enigmas and ambiguous asser- 
tions, and it was therefore treated with contempt. But 
the interpretation of it or the Introduction to it was 
a very dangerous book. 

II. As to the author of the Introduction , the ancient 
writers are not agreed. All make it the production of 
some one who belonged to an order of Mendicants. 
But thpso who favour the Franciscans say he must 
have been a Dominican ; while thoso who defend the 
Dominican cause throw back the accusation on the 
Franciscans. The majority however assert that John 
of Parma, general of the Franciscans, who belonged to 
the party of the Spirituals and is known to have too 
much favoured the opinions of the abbot Joachim, was 
the author of the disgraceful production. See Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum , tom. iv. p. 9, who endeavours, 
though very unsatisfactorily, $o exonerate him from 
the charge. See also the Acta Sanctor. tom. iii. 
Martii, p. 157, &o.; for Jobp of Parma obtained a place 
among the glorified saints who reign with Christ, 
notwithstanding he is represented as preferring the 
Gospel of St. Francis to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Echard however in his Scriptores Dominicani , tom. i. 
p. 202, 203, has shown, from the MS. records of the 
legal process against The Everlasting Gospel which are 
still preserved in the Sorbonne, that the author of the 
infamous book was a Franciscan friar named Gerhard. 
This Gerhard was the intimate friend of John of Par- 
ma ; and he not only maintained fiercely the cause of 
the Spirituals, but he so heartily imbibed all the opi- 
nions ascribed to the abbot Joachim, that he chose 
to lie in prison 18 years rather than abandon them. 
See Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 4, 7. 
And yet those Franciscans who are called Observantines, 
that is, such as pretend to follow the rules of their 
founder more strictly than the others, place this Ger- 
hard among the saints of the highest order; and they 
tell us that he possessed both the gift of prophecy and 
the power of working miracles. See Wadding’s An- 
nales, tom. iii. p. 213, 214. 

III. Nearly all tax with the crime of producing this 
detestable book the whole body of Mendicant monks, 
or at least the two orders of Dominicans and Fran 
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absurd and impious things, contained this 
most detestable asseveration — that the true 
and eternal Gospel of God was exhibited 
to mankind by St. Francis, who was the 
angel mentioned in the Revelation, chap, 
xiv. ver. 6 ; that the Gospel of Christ would 
be abrogated in the year 12G0, and this new 
and eternal Gospel take its place ; and that 
the ministers by whom this great change 
would be brought about were to be itinerant 
barefooted friars. 1 When this book was 
published at Paris, a d. 1254, the theo- 
logians there and all good men burst out 
in the highest indignation against the 
Mendicant monks, wno were before suffi- 
ciently odious on other accounts. For this 
reason Alexander IV. though reluctantly, 
in the year 1255 forbade the circulation of 
the book, yet in a manner so guarded and 
cautious as to injure the reputation of the 
Mendicant orders as little as possible. But 
the university of Paris did not desist from 
complaints and accusations till the book 
was publicly burned. 2 

35. The dissensions of the Franciscans, 
which had been quieted by the prudence 
of Bonaventura, broke out again after 
his death. For that portion of the order 
who desired greater liberty wished to have 
the rule of the founder wholly abrogated, 

cleans ; and they think both these orders were willing 
to advance their fame for piety and their influence 
among mankind by means of this work. But the fact 
was far otherwise. The crime is chargeable only on 
the Franciscans, as is evident from the remains of the 
book itself; yet not on all the Franciscans, as justice 
requires us to state, but only on that ciass of them who 
are called the Spirituals; indeed, it is perhaps not 
chargoable on all of these, but only on that portion of 
them who believed in the prophecies of the abbot 
Joachim. After these remarks it will bo more easy to 
understand correctly what the following writers tell us 
concerning The Everlasting Gospel; namely, Schmid, in 
his Diss. on this subject, Helmst. 1700, 4to; Ussber, De 
Successions Ecclesinrum Occidentalium cap. ix. sec. 20, 
p. 337 ; Buhcus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 292, &c. ; 
Natalis Alexander, Histories Eccles. seecul. xiii. artic. iy. 
p. 9, and many others. This book is not a monument of 
the prido and insolence of all the Mendicant orders, as 
most writers have supposed, hut of the impious folly 
of a part, and a very small part, of the Franciscan 
family. 

* See Gulielmus de S. Amore, De Peri cults Novis- 
sirnor. Temporum , p. 38, 39, who tells us that this book 
was first published in the year 1254, but that the 
opinions contained in it had originated 50 years before, 
i.e. a.d. 1200. Copious extracts from the book are 
given by several of the ancient writers. See Cbrnerus, 
Chronicon, in Eccard’s Corpus Histor. Medii JEoi, 
tom. 11. p. 850; the Chronicon Egmondanum , in 
Matthseus, Analecta Vet. JEvi, tom. it. p. 517; Rico- 
baldus, in Eccard’s Corpus , Ac. tom. i. p. 1215, and 
others. Yet among these extracts there is much dis- 
crepancy, which originated, I suppose, from some 
writers quoting from The Everlasting Gospel of Joa- 
chim, while others quoted from, friar Gerhard's Intro- 
duction to it, without discriminating between the two 
works. 

• See Buloeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 229, &c.; 
Jordanus, Chronicon, in Muratori’s Antiquit. Hal. tom. 
iv. p. 998. [See also Giescler’s Text-book of Eccl. Hist. 
by Cunningham, vol ii. p. 300, &c. and the notes 
there.— Afw. 
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as being morally wrong and requiring what 
is beyond the powers of human nature ; but 
at the solicitation of those attached ta the 
primitive strictness, Nicolaus III. resisted 
the measures of these innovators, and pub- 
lished in 1279 the famous constitution, by 
which he not only confirmed the rule of 
St. Francis but interpreted it in the most 

articular manner. 3 In this constitution 

e enjoined upon the friars, as their rule 
demanded, a renunciation [ expropriation of 
all right of property or ownership, but 
allowed them the simple use of things ne- 
cessary, the retention not the property; 
and ordained that the dominion of these 
necessaries, houses, books, and other furni- 
ture should belong, as Innocent IV. had 
decided, to the church of Rome. In the 
conclusion he severely prohibited all pri- 
vate expositions of his statute, lest it should 
afford new grounds of contention, reserving 
the right of interpreting it exclusively to 
the Roman pontiffs. 4 

36. This constitution of Nicolaus did not 
satisfy the Zealous or the Spirituals, who 
were considerably numerous particularly 
in Italy and France, and especially in the 
province of Narbonne. Those in Italy 
made no disturbance; but those in France 
and particularly in Narbonne, being of a 
warmer and more excitable temperament 
and led on by Peter John Oliva, openly 
testified their dissatisfaction and again 
produced violent contentions. 5 This Peter, 
famed for his writings, opinions, and suffer- 
ings, was in high estimation for sanctity 
and learning, and therefore had numerous 
followers; and he really inculcated many 
things wisely and well. In particular he 
censured with great freedom the corrup- 
tions and defects of the Romish religion. 
This he did in his writings and particularly 
in his Postilla or commentary on the Re- 
velation, in which he did not hesitate to 
affirm that the church of Rome was that 
whore of Babylon that John saw in vision. 
Yet he was at the same time most pro- 
foundly superstitious, and was contaminated 
with a large share of those opinions which 
the Spirituals pretended to have learned 
from the abbot Joachim; and he had an 

8 Some contend that this constitution was promul- 
gated by Nicolaus IV. but they are confuted by Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum, tom. v. p. 73. 

4 This celebrated constitution is inserted in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici , lib. vi. Decretal, [lib. v.] til 
xii. cap. 3, p. 1028, ed. Boehmer, and is commonly dt 
signated by its first word, Exiit. 

5 He is also called in ancient writers Peter of Beziers 
(Biterrensis), because he lived long and was a teacher 
in the monastery of Beziers. Sometimes also he if 
called from his native place Peter of Serignam ; for 
he was born in the castle of St. Mary at Serignam in 
France. 1 note these circumstances, because some 
have made three persons out of this individual. 
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impious veneration for St. Francis, who he 
maintained was wholly conformed to Christ. 1 
In the great dispute respecting the rule of 
St. Francis he seemed to be of neither 
party;, for he conceded to the brethren the 
beggarly use of things necessary (pauperem 
rerum necessariarum usum ), and when 
several times summoned before his supe- 
riors he would not express dissatisfaction 
with the interpretation of Nicolaus III. 
Yet he inclined much to the side of the 
more strict or the Spirituals, who would 
not allow even the order collectively to 
possess any property; and he contended 
that those who held these views were to be 
esteemed and loved rather than persecuted. 2 * 
lie is therefore regarded as the leader and 
head of all those among the Franciscans, 
who maintained these contests with the 
pon tills respecting the renunciation of pro- 
perty required by St. Francis. 5 

37. Relying on the influence of this man, 
whom the multitude accounted a prophet 
of God and a most holy man, the Spirituals 
resolutely assailed the opposite party ; but 
the prudence of the generals of the order 
for a time so held their passions in check, 
that neither party could overcome the 
other. Such prudence however was not in 
Matthew Aquaspartanus, who was made 
general of the order in the year 1287- For 
lie suffered the ancient discipline to become 
prostrate, and even the appearance of po- 
verty to become extinct. Hence there 
arose, first in the marquisate of Ancona in 
Italy and afterwards in France and in other 
countries, great commotions among the 
Spirituals both the more moderate and the 
more rigid ; and Matthew, after labouring 
in vain to quell these commotions by im- 
prisonments and penalties, at length in the 
year 1289 resigned his office. 4 His suc- 
cessor Raymund Gaufridi endeavoured to 
restore peace by recalling the exiles, libe- 

1 See the Litera M agist rorum de Postilla Fra Iris P. 
Joh . Olioiy in Baluze's Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 213, and 
Wadding’s Annales Minorum , tom. v. p. 61. 

* His sentiments may be learned best of all from his 
hist discourse, in Bulaus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. 
p. 535, and Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. p. 378. 

a See concerning this celebrated man, who died a.d. 
1297, in addition to the common writers (Ravnald,Nat. 
.Alexander, Oudin, and others), Baluze’s miscellanea , 
tom. i. p. 213, and his Vita Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 
762, &c.; D’Argentre’s Collectio Judiciorum de Novis 

Kales. F.rroribus , tom. 1. p. 226, &c. ; Wadding’s 
Annales Minorum, tom. v. p. 108, 121, 140, 236, and 
especially p. 378, where he labours with all his might, 
though with little success, to excuse and justify the 
man ; Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 535, &c.; 
Schcihorn’s Ameenitates Liter, tom. lx. p. 678, &c.; 

Hixtoire Generate de Languedoc , by the Benedictines, 
tom. iv. p. 91, 179, 182. His bones together with his 
books were burned by order of the pontiff in the year 

1325. See Raynald's Annales , ad ann. 1325, sec. xx. 

; 4 See Wadding’s Annales Minorum , tom. v. p. 210, 

111, 235. 


rating the imprisoned, and banishing a few 
of the more untraetable into Armenia. 
But the evil had now become too invete- 
rate to be easily cured. For the more lax 
censured the tenderness and kindness of 
the general towards the Spirituals; nor did 
they cease to persecute him till under Bo- 
niface VIII. they got him deposed. At the 
same time the Spirituals, especially in 
France, seceded from the rest and openly 
condemned the interpretation of their rule 
by Nicolaus III. Hence from the year 
1290 onward, the prospect was open sedi- 
tion and schism. 6 

38. Some of the Italian Spirituals in the 
year 1294 asked permission of the pontiff, 
Coelestine V. to form themselves into a 
distinct community, which might live in 
that real poverty absolutely void of all pos- 
sessions and all property, which St. Francis 
had prescribed to bis followers; and the 
indulgent pontiff, who was a great admirer 
of poverty, readily granted their request, 
and placed at the head of this new frater- 
nity friar Liberatus, a man of a most 
austere life. 6 But as Coelestine soon after 
resigned the pontificate, his successor Boni- 
face VIII. who rescinded all the acts of 
Coelestine, suppressed this new order 
which had assumed the name of Coelestine 
Eremites of St. Francis. 7 The more lax 
Franciscans therefore now persecuted this 
class with great severity, and accused them 
among other things of Manicbseism. Hence 
many of them emigrated first to Achaia, 
and afterwards from thence to a small 
island, in order there to lead that miserable 
kind of life which they regarded as the 
most holy. But the fury of their brethren 
still pursued them in their exile. Those 
who remained in Italy in spite of Boniface 
VIII. continued to live according to their 
favourite rules; and they gathered associa- 
tions of their order, first ip the kingdom of 
Naples and then in the marquisate of An- 
cona and in the Milanese territory. From 
Italy they at length spread themselves over 
the greatest part of Europe ; and down 
even to the Reformation by Luther, they 
were involved in the hottest warfare with 
the church of Rome, in which vast numbers 
of them perished miserably in the flames 
through the efforts of the Inquisition. 8 

5 Wadding, Annales Minor . tom. r. p, 108, 121, 140, 
and especially p. 235, 236. 

6 Wadding, Annales, tom. v. p. 324, 338, &c. 

7 Wadding, Annales , tom. vi. p. I, &c.; Pullarium 
Magnum Continuat. tom. iii. iv. [ed. Luxcmb. 1741, 
tom. lx.] p. 108, 109. 

8 In what I here state and also in what I am about 
to state on this subject, I cannot name any writers 
whom I have followed. For this part of the church 
history of the middle ages hag not been accurately and 
faithfully delineated, although it is well worthy of 
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39. At this time therefore or near the 
close of this century, originated in Italy 
the Fratricelli and Bizoehi, parties who in 
Germany and France were denominated 
Beguards, and which Boniface VIII. 1 
first and afterwards other pontiffs con- 
demned, and wished to see persecuted by 
the Inquisition and exterminated in every 
possible way. The Fratricelli, who also 
called themselves in Latin Fratres Parvi , 
(Little Brethren), or F rater cull de Pau - 
pere Vita (Little Brothers of the Poor 
Life), were Franciscan monks, but detached 
from the great family of Franciscans, who 
wished to observe the regulations pre- 
scribed by their founder, St. Francis, 
more perfectly than the others, and there- 
fore possessed no property, either indivi- 
dually or collectively, but obtained their 
necossary food from day to day by bog- 
ging. 8 For they said that Jesus Christ 


being placed in a clearer light, for it exhibits great 
examples ; and these rebellious Franciscans, though 
superstitious, hold a distinguished rank among those 
who prepared the way for the Reformation in Europe 
and instilled into the people a hatred of the church of 
Rome. Raynald, Bzovius, and Spondanus, in their 
shinnies, and Eymericus in his Directoriurn Inquisi fo- 
rum, Natalis Alexander, and others, all treat of these 
subjects, which are of greater importance than most 
persons are aware ; but they do not treat them pro- 
perly, fully, and distinctly. And as the Protestant his- 
torians all borrow from these, it is not strange that 
they also are defective. Wadding, though an indefati- 
gable writer, yet while handling these subjects proceeds 
like one treading upon coals of fire concealed undei 
ashes; he obscures, suppresses, dissembles, excuses, 
concedes, and doubts. For he was favourably disposed 
towards the more rigid Franciscans, yet he dared not 
openly say that they were injuriously treated by the 
pontiff*. He saw that the Romish church was shaken 
by these his friends, and that the majesty of the pontiffs 
was seriously injured and depressed by them ; hut he is 
extremely cautious not to let this appear too clearly to 
his readers. I could not therefore follow any writer 
throughout as my guide. But I have access to various 
testimonies of the ancient writers, and 1 also have in 
my hands not a few documents which were never pub- 
lished, namely, diplomas of the pontiffs and temporal 
sovereigns, acts of the Inquisition, and others, from 
which everything I shall say may be fully substanti- 
ated. And if God shall spare my life, these documents 
may perhaps come before the public. [This lias not 
taken place ; and it is desirable that those who have 
these documents In their possession should not with- 
hold them from the world. — Schl. [There was ac- 
cordingly published from his manuscripts a volume 
entitled De Beghardis et Beguinabus Commentariu 
j accompanied with various documents, notes, and suit- 
I able indices by G. H. Martini, Leip. 1790, 8vo. See 
j Mosheim’s more full account of this work in a subse- 
j quent note on section 40 of this chapter, p. 4G1.~ Mur, 

1 See Trithemius, Annates Hirsaugienses, tom. ii. p. 
74. Yet this writer is faulty in many particulars, and 
deserves no credit in what ho says of the origin and the 
opinions of the Fratricelli. He every where confounds 
indiscriminately the sects of this period. Bulauis, Hist. 
Amd. Paris, tom. p. 541, where may be seen the de- 
cree of Boniface VIII. against the Bizoehi and Be- 
| guards, passed a.d. i 297 ; Jordanus, Chronicon, in 
Muratori's Antiq. Italice , tom. iv. p. 1020. Add also 
the common writers, though nono of them i9 free from 
errors. 

* The Fratricelli held many common principles with 
the Spirituals, yet they were diverse from them. The 
Spirituals did not renounce communion with the other 
Franciscans from whom they differed, and they were 


and his apostles had neither individual 
nor common property, and that the Fran- 
ciscans were ordered by their founder to 
imitate them. They likewise, after the 
example of St. Francis, wore tattered, 
shabby, and sordid garments; they de- 
claimed against the corruptions of the 
Romish church, and the vices of the pon- 
tiffs and bishops ; they predicted a refor- 
mation and purification of the church, and 
the restoration of the true gospel of' Jesus 
Christ by the genuine disciples of St. 
Francis: in short, they assented to nearly 
all the opinions which were circulated as 
coming from the abbot Joachim. They 
extolled Coelestine V. as the legal founder 
of their sect ; but Boniface and the suc- 
ceeding pontiffs who opposed the Fratri- 
celli, they denied to be true pontiffs.* 


not disposed to form a new sect ; but the Fratricelli 
would have nothing to do with the great family deriv- 
ing its namo from St. Francis, and they appointed for 
themselves a distinct head or leader. The Spirituals 
did not wholly prohibit the Franciscan family from 
holding property in common, provided they were not 
its legal owners ; hut the Fratricelli would not allow 
their members, either separately or collectively, to 
hold any property, and they observed that absolute 
poverty which Francis had required both in his Rule 
and in his last Testament. Some other particulars 
are omitted. 

3 The accounts given of the Fratricelli by both the 
ancients and the moderns, and even by those who exhi- 
bit most accuracy and research, are more confused 
and contradictory than can well be imagined. Trithe- 
mius ( A r, miles Hirsaugiens. tom. ii. p. 74) make's 
them to bo the progeny of Tanchelinus ; and he most 
unsuitably confounds them w ith the Oathari and otlu-r 
sects of those times. And most of the others who 
treat of the Fratricelli are no better informed than he. 
The Franciscans leave no stono unturned in order to 
evince, that the pestilent sect of the Fratricelli did not 
originate from their order. Of course they resolutely 
deny that the Fratricelli professed to follow the Fran- 
ciscan rule ; and they maintain that this name desig- 
nated a confused rabble of various sorts of persons of 
different religious views, whom Hermann Pongilupus, 
of Ferrara in Italy first collected together near the 
close of the century. In place of all others may be 
consulted on this subject, Wadding, Annates Minor uvi, 
tom, vi. p. 279, Ac who is most copious in wiping this 
disgrace from his qj’der. But the indefatigable man 
has accomplished nothing by all his efforts. For he 
himself concedes and also proves by unquestionable 
authorities, that the Fratricelli did profess and did in 
practice follow, the Rule of St. Francis. And yet he 
denies that they were Franciscans, meaning however 
only this, that they were not bueh Franciscans as those 
w ere who lived in subordination to the general prefect 
of the order, and who admitted the exposition of the 
rule of St. Francis given by the pontiffs. Ho there- 
fore proves only that the Fratricelli were Franciscans 
who had withdrawn from the great family of the order, 
and who rejected the decrees of the pontiffs and the 
authority of the general prefect which no one calls In 
question. This Hermann (or Armann as he is con- 
stantly named in the records of the t rials) Pongilupus, 
whom Wadding, w ith many others, represents as being 
the parent of the Fratricelli, lived at Ferrara in this 
century, and was highly esteemed for his sanctity; and 
after his death in 12G9, he was magnificently entombed 
in the principal church of Ferrara, and was long held 
by all for a distinguished saint, whose sanctity God 
had demonstrated by numerous miracles. But as the 
Inquisitors of heretical pravity had long been suspici- 
ous of him, because he led that austere course of life 
pursued by the class of the Oathari denominated the 
Comforted, after his death they made such critical 
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40. As the great Franciscan family had 
its associates and dependants, who ob- 
served the third rule prescribed by St. 
Francis and who were usually called Ter- 


inquiries Into his life, that after several years they de- 
tected his impieties. Hence In the year 1300, by order 
of Boniface VIII. his bones were burned, his tomb de- 
molished, and an end put to the extravagant reverence 
of the people for Pongilupus. The records of this 
judicial process were first published by Muratori, in his 
Antiq. Italia} Medii JEvi, tom. V. p. 93 — 147. From 
these ample records it i9 most manifest, that all those 
learned men are mistaken who represent Armann Pon- 
gilupus as the parent of the Fratricelll. He had no 
concern with them whatever ; nay, ho was dead some 
time before this sect arose. On the contrary, this 
celebrated man was one of the Cathari or Paulicians 
or Manichseans, and of that branch of them called 
Bagnolists from the town Bagnolo in Languedoc. 
Some of the moderns have correctly understood this 
point, that the Fratricelll were a more rigid sort of 
Franciscans ; but they have erred in supposing them 
to differ from the Beguards or Beguins in nothing but 
their name. See Limboreh, Hist. Inquisit. lib. i. c. 
xix. p. 69, who shows himself not well acquainted with 
these affairs ; Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. 1. p. 195, and 
in his Vita Pontif. Avenionens. tom. i. p. 509 ; Beau- 
sobre, Dies. sur les Adamites, subjoined to his His- 
toria Belli Uussitici, p. 380. And even Wadding 
is not opposed to this opinion. See his Annates 
Minorum, tom. v. p. 376. But the Fratricclli cer- 
tainly did differ, as I shall presently show, from the 
Beguards, not only in their opinions but also in their 
practice and mode of life. 

The principal cause of the numerous mistakes made 
In the history of the Fratricelll undoubtedly was, the 
ambiguity of the name. Fratricellus or Fratercuhis 
(Little Brother) was a term of reproach among the 
Italians of that age, which they applied to any one 
who assumed the appearance of a monk, and in his 
dress, demeanour, and habits, made a considerable 
show of piety or holiness, yet did not belong to any of 
the approved monastic sects. See Villani, Istoria 
Florentine, lib. viii. o. 34, p. 423. Imola on Dant6, in 
Murutori’s Antiq. Italia, tom. i. p. 1121. As there 
were in those times many such persons strolling the 
country, though differing much in their mode of life 
and opinions, this term was of course applied to per- 
sons of various descriptions and characters. Thus the 
Cathari, the Wnldenses, tho Apostoli, and many other 
sects who broached now doctrines, were commonly 
branded with this epithet;— and foreign writers, not 
aware of this fact, thought they discovered sometimes 
in one sect and sometimes in another those noted Fra- 
terculi who gave the pontiffs so much trouble. But 
this term Fratricelli or Fraterculi, when applied to 
those stricter Franciscans who aimed to observe the 
rule of their master perfectly, ha<^ not its vulgar im- 
port and was not a term of reproach or a nickname, 
but an honourable appellation which these devotees 
of tho severest poverty coveted and preferred before 
all other names. Fratricellus Is the same as Frater- 
culus or Little Brother, and this is equivalent to 
Frater Minor. And everybody knows that the Fran- 
ciscans chose to be called Fratres Minores, as express- 
ive of their humility and modesty. These well-mean- 
ing people therefore did not assume a new name, hut 
only applied to themselves the ancient, name of their 
order in the form it took in the Italian language ; for 
those who are in Latin called Fratres Minores are 
in the Italian called Fratricelll. Of the many proofs 
which are at hand I will subjoin one only, namely, a 
passage from William de Thoca in his life of Thomas 
Aquinas, in tho Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Marti!, cap. ii. 
sec. 21, p. 666; “Destruxit (sil. St. Thomas) et ter- 
tium pestiferum pravitatis errorem— cujus sectatoreg 
simul et Inventores sc nominant Frateiculos de Vita 
Paupere, ut etlam sub hoc humilitatls sophistico 
nomine simplicium corda seducant — contra quem erro- 
rem pestiferum Johannes Papa XXII. mirandam edi- 
dit decretalem.” 


^n"i th J 8 T1 Ty decretal of John XXII. which Tho* 
calls admirable, to mention no other proofs, is suffl 
dent to evince that what I have here said of the Fra 


tiarii, 1 so also the sect of the Fratricelli, 
who wished to be thought the genuine fra- 
ternity of St. Francis, had numerous Ter- 
tiarii of its own. These were called in 
Italy, Bizochi and Bocasoti; in France, 
Beguini ; and in Germany, Beghardi, by 
which name all the Tertiarii were com- 
monly designated. 2 These differed from 
the Fratricelli, not in their opinions but 
only in their inode of life. The Fratri- 
celli were real monks, living under the 
rule of St. Francis ; but the Bizochi or 


tricelll is accordant with truth. It lg extant in the 
Extravagantes of John XXII. [Tit. vii. cap. i.— Mur.] 
in the Corpus Juris Canon, tom. ii. p. 1112, cd. Boeh- 
mer. The pontiff says : “ Nonnulli profana; multitu- 
dinis viri, qui vulgariter Fratricelli seu Fratres de Pan- 

{ >ere vita, Bizochi, slve Beguini nuncupantur, in parti- 
ms Italiee in insula Sicilia' — publice mendicarcsolent.” 
These Fratricelli he then divides into monks and Ter- 
tiarii, or what is the same as I shall presently show, 
into the Fratricelli and tho Beguini. Of the proper 
Fratricelli he thus speaks : “ Pluriml eorum regulam, 
seu ordinem Fratrum Minorum — se proflteri ad lite- 
ram conservare confingunt — prsetendentes se a sanctre 
memorise Ccelestino Papa Quinto, preedecessoro nostro, 
hujus status seu vitoe privilegium habuisso. Quod 
tamen, etsi ostenderent, non valeret ; cum Bonifacius 
Papa Octavus ex certis caussis rationabilibus omnia ab 
ipso Ccelestino concessa— viribus ponitus evacuarerit.*’ 
What could be more explicit and clear ? Tho pontiff 
then proceeds to the other portion of these people who 
were called Bizochi, or Beguini ; “ Nonnulli etiam ex 
ipsis asserontes se esse de tertio ordine beati Prancitci 
Poenitontinm vocato, pradlctum stntum et ritum eorum 
sub velamine tails nominis satagunt paHiare.'’ 

1 Besides his two rules both very strict and austere, 
the one for the Friars Minors [or Minorites], and the 
other for tho Poor Sisters, called Clarissians from St. 
Clara [the first abbess among the Franciscans], 8t. 
Francis also prescribed a third rule more easy to be 
observed for such as wished to connect themselves in 
some sort with his order and to enjoy tho benefits of 
it, and yet were not disposed to forsake all worldly 
business and to relinquish all their property. This 
rule required only certain pious observances, such as 
faits, prayers, continence, a coarse and cheap dress, 
gravity of manners, &c. but did not prohibit private pro- 
perty, marriage, public offices, and worldly occupations. 
This third rule of St. Francis is treated of by all the 
writers on the Franciscan order, and especially by 
Wadding, Annales Minorum, tom. ii. p. 7, &o. and by 
Helyot, Hist, des Ordrcx, tome vii. p. 214. Those 
who professed this third rule were called Fratres de 
Poenitentia [Penitentiary Brethren], sometimes also 
Fratres de Sacco, on account of the meanness of their 
dress, but commonly Tertiarii [Tertiaries], This in- 
stitution of St. Francis was copied by other orders of 
monks in the Romish church, as soon as they per- 
ceived its advantages. And hence most of the orders 
at the present day have their Tertiarii. 

8 The Tertiarii connected with those rigid Francis- 
cans who were distinguished by the title of Fratricelli, 
sprung up in the marquisate of Ancona and in the 
neighbouring regions, in the year 1296 or 1297, and 
were called Bizochi as we learn from the bull of Boni- 
face VIII. against them drawn up in 1297, and which 
is published by Bulans, in his Hist. Acad. Pat‘is. tom. 
iii. p. 441. John XXII. mentions the same appellation 
in his bull quoted in a preceding note. See also Du 
Fresne, Glossar. Latinit. Media , tom. i. p. 1188, who 
observes that the name is derived from Bizocho, in 
French Besnce, on account of tho wallet or bag which 
these mendicants used to carry. [No ; he says, Some 
have supposed it so derived, but he thinks they were 
called Bizochi and Bicchini from the grey colour of 
their garments ; for from the Italian tngio, he says, is 
derived the French bis, grey or ash-coloured.— Mur.'\ 
The name Bocasotus or (as it is written in Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 610) Vocasotus, is un- 
doubtedly of the same origin and import. It oecurs in 
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Beguini lived in the manner of other peo- 
ple, except in regard to dress and a few 
observances prescribed for this class of 

Jordanus, from whom a signal passago will hereafter 
bo quoted. The names Bcgltardi ani Beguini, by 
which this sort of people were called in France and 
Italy, arc very notorious in the church history of the 
middlo ages. But what both the ancients and the 
moderns state concerning the persons who bore these 
appellations is so vague and contradictory, that it is 
not strange we should find no part of the religious 
history of this period involved in more obscurity and 
uncertainty, than that of the Beghardi and Beguini. I 
will therefore dispel this obscurity as far as I am able, 
and expose the origin of these sects. 

The words Boghardus or Bcggeliardus, and Begutta, 
and also Beghlnus and Beghina, differ only in ortho- 
graphy and are all of the same import. The Germans 
and the Dutch say Beghard and Begutte, which are the 
forms most used in the ancient German language. 
But the French substituted tho Latin instead of the 
German orthography, and pronounced Beghinus and 
Beghina after the Roman manner. Thus those who 
in Germany and Holland were called Beghardi and 
Regutt® were in France and Italy called Beghinl and 
Beguin®; yet the Latin form was gradually preferred 
before the German even by the Germans and tho 
Dutch, for which very probable reasons might be 
assigned, if this were the proper place. [It probably 
arose from the fact that those who wrote on the subject 
were priests, and retained the orthography adopted in 
the papal bulls. — Schl .] Concerning the derivation 
and the import of these names there are many opi- 
nions, which it would be tedious to enumerate and 
to refute. I have done this in another place; for I 
have commenced and nearly completed an extensive 
and copious work concerning the Beghardi and 
Beghinl, in which I have carefully investigated the 
history of all the sects to which these names were 
applied, examining numerous documents, a great part 
of which were never published ; and I have detected 
vory many mistakes of learned, men in this part of 
church history. In this place, therefore, disregarding 
tho various conjectures and opinions of others, I will 
briefly state the true origin and signification of these 
terms. Beyond all controversy they are derived from 
the old German word beggen or beggeren [in English, 
to beg. — Mur.], which we now pronounce in a softer 
manner, begehren. It signifies to beg for anything 
earnestly and heartily. The syllable 11 hard,” which is a 
frequent termination of German words, being subjoined 
to this produces the name Beggehard, which denotes a 
person who begs often and importunely. And as none 
ask and importune more frequently and earnestly than 
the Mendicants do, hence in the language of the old 
Germans a Beghard is a mendicant or beggar, which 
word still exists in the language of tho English. 
Beghutta is a female who gets her living by begging. 
Christianity being introduced into Germany, the word 
beggen or beggeren was applied to religion, and denoted 
that duty which is enjoined upon Christians, namely, 
to offer devout and fervent prayer to God. This word 
beggen thorefore as we may learn from tho Gothic or 
Frankie version of the four Gospels by Ulphilas [in 
which bidjan is to pray, and bidag wa is a boggar — 
Mur.] signifies to pray earnestly and devoutly to God. 
This application of the word coming into use, a man 
distinguished from others by praying much and fer- 
vently was called a Beghard or one that prays, and a 
woman constant in this duty was called Begutta, a 
female that prays. And as those who pray more than 
others make a display of unusual piety, therefore all 
who wished to be accounted more religious than others 
were usually denominated Beghardi and Begutta); 
that is, in modern phraseology, Praying Brothers and 
Praying Sisters. 

Whoever duly considers these statements will suc- 
cessfully find his way amidst the many difficulties 
attending tho history of the Beghardi and Beghinae ; 
and he will seo whence arose such a multitude of 
Beghardi and Beghinae in Europe, from the thirteenth 
century onward ; and why so many sects (more than 
thirty might be named), differing greatly in their senti- 
ments, institutions, and practice, were all called by 
these names. In the first place, Boghardus (or Beg- 
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persons by St. Francis ; so that they were 
mere laics or secular brethren as the 
ecclesiastical phrase is. 1 These Bizochi 


gert, as it was commonly uttered) was the term among 
the Gormans for an importunato beggar.' Therefore 
when they saw persons, under the pretenco of piety and 
devotion, addicting themselves to a life of poverty and 
neglecting all manual labour, begging their daily bread, 
they called them all by the common name of Beghardi, 
or if females, Beghutt®, without any regard to the 
sentiments or opinions by which they were distinguished 
from each other. Thoso called Apostoll were beggars ; 
the more rigid Franciscans were beggars; the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit (of whom we shall treat hereafter) 
were beggars ; and others were beggars. Among these 
there was a vast difference; yet the Germans called 
them all Beghardi on account of that mendicity into 
which they had thrown themselves; nor was this 
strange, for this their common characteristic was 
visiblo to all eyes, while their other traits of character 
were not so easily discerned. 

But secondly, the term Beghard in thi3 century also 
denoted a man who prayed very much and affected un- 
common piety. Thus it was equivalent to the modern 
term Pietist [among tho Germans]. Therefore all 
those who forsook the ordinary mode of living and 
were distinguished by tho gravity and austerity of their 
manners, were designated by tho common appellation 
of Beghardi or Begutta?, or, among the French, Beguini 
and Beguin®. This uso of these terms was at first so 
extensive (as might he shown by many examples) that 
even tho monks and nuns were called Beghardi and 
Begutta). But afterwards their application was more 
restricted, and they were appropriated to those who 
formed an intermediate class between the monks and 
common citizens, yet resembled the former in their 
habits and manners. The Tertiarii therefore of all the 
different orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, &c. wero 
called Beghardi, as is abundantly attested ; for although 
they wero only citizens, yet they were more strict In 
their devotional exercises than common citizens. The 
Brother Weavers, the Brethren of 8t. Alexius, the fol- 
lowers of Gerhard the Great, and many others; in 
short, all who exhibited an exterior of higher sanctity 
and piety were Beghardi and Begutta', notwithstanding 
they obtained their support by labour and troubled no 
one by their begging. 

Tho terms Beghardi and Begutta, Beguini and 
Beguin®, if wo regard them in their origin, were there- 
fore honourable appellations ; and they were used as 
such in works of the highest respectability in that age ; 
as for instance in the Testament of 8t. Lewis, the king 
of Franco. But gradually these words, as often hap- 
pens, changed their original import and became terms 
of reproach and derision. For among those mendicant 
monks and among those professing more than ordinary 
piety, there were found many whose piety was childish 
and superstitious, or who were crafty impostors, con- 
cealing crimes and villanies under a mask of piety, or 
who united with their piety corrupt doctrines contrary 
to the prevailing religion of the age. These characters 
caused the appellation Beghard or Beguin to become 
dishonourable, and to be used for one who is stupidly 
or senselessly religious, or who imposes upon mankind 
by a show of piety and poverty, or who debases his piety 
by grievous errors in doctrine. Tho term Lollard 
underwent a similar change in its import, as will bo 
shown hereafter. 

1 See the Acta Iyqwsit. Tholosarus, published by 
Limborch, p. 298, 302, 310, 313, but especially p. 307, 
329, 382, 389, &c. Of the other passages illustrative 
of tho history of the Fratricelll and Beguini, I 
will subjoin one from Jordanus’ Chranicon , ad ann. 
1294, in Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. Mcdii JEvi, tom. Iv. 
p. 1020, which will briefly confirm nearly all I have 
said : “ Petrus de Macerata et Petrus do Forosem- 
pronio, apostat® fuerunt ordinis Minorum et hseretici. 
His petentibus eremitice vivere, ut regulam B. Fran- 
ciscl ad literam servare possent. Quibus pi urea apos- 
tat® adh«serunt, qui statum communitatis damnabant 
et declarations regul®, et vocabant se Fratres 8. 
Fran-cisci ” (he ought to have said Fratricellos, or Par- 
vos Fratres do Paupere Vita), “et Sffieularea” (these 
were tho Tertiarii, the friends and associates of the 
Fratricelll, but who continued to be seculars and were 
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moreover were divided into two classes, 
the perfect and the imperfect. The former 
lived by begging, did not marry, and had 
no fixed residence; while the latter had 
permanent places of abode, married, pos- 
sessed property, and engaged in the various 
occupations of life like other citizens. 1 

41. Totally different from these austere 
Franciscan Beguini and Bcguinas were the 
German and Belgic Beguinae, who did not 
indeed originate in this century, but now 
first emerged into notice and in a short 
time became immensely numerous. 2 Cer- 
tain pious females, including both widows 
and maidens, in order to keep themselves 
pure from the corruptions of the age, 
formed themselves into associations and 
lived in appropriate houses, amidst exer- 
cises of devotion and regular manual labour 
under a directress ; yet reserving to them- 
selves the right of marrying and of with- 
drawing from the association at their plea- 
sure. And as all females who made pre- 
tensions to more than ordinary piety were 
called Beguttse or Beguinte, that is, Pray- 
ing Ladies, so these also received the same 
appellation 3 . The first association of this 

excluded from the rank of Friars). “ Sceculares autem 
vocarunt Bizocios, vel Fratricellos, vel Bocasotos." 
(Hero Jordnnus errs in saving that the sitculares wore 
called Fratricelli, for this name was appropriated to 
the real monks of St. Francis and did not belong to 
the Tertiarii. Ilis other statements are correct; and 
they show that those more rigid adherents to the rule 
of St. Francis were divided into two classes, namely. 
Friars and Seculars, and that the latter were called 
Bizochi). “ Ii dogmatizabant, quod nullus sunnnus 
Pontifex regulam B. Francisei declarare potuit. item, 
quod angelus abstulit a Nlcolao Tortio Papatus auctori- 
tatem. — Et quod ipsi soli sunt in via Dei et vera 
eeeiesh',” <S:e. 

1 This distinction appears clearly from comparing, 
among others, several passages in the Acta Inquuit. 
Thole . See p. 303, 310, 312, 313, 319, &c. 

* There was much discussion in the Netherlands in 
the seventeenth century respecting the origin of these 
Beghurdi and Beguime, of which I have given a fuy 
account in a work not yet published, De Beguinis. 
During this discussion the Beghina* brought forward 
diplomas or written documents of the most authentic 
and unexceptionable character, from which it appears 
that there were associations of Beguime in the Nether- 
lands, as early as the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
They were able indeed to produce but three such docu- 
ments, the first dated a.d. 1065, the second a.d. 1129, 
and the third a.d. 1151. The whole were published at 
Vilvorden by the Beghina' then rosident there. See 
Miraeus, Opera Diplomatico-hi.Aurica, tom. ii. cap. xxvi. 
p. 948 ; and tom. iii. p. 628, ed. nova , Puteanus, De 
Beghinarum a pud llelgtu Instituto et Nomine Suf- 
fragio ; which tract, with another of the same Puteanus 
on the same subject, is extant in Ryckel’s Vita S. Beggce 
cum Annotate p. 65, 227, Douay, 1631, 4to. Hence, 
while it must be admitted that those are in error who 
affirm that the class of females who are still called 
Beghinae or Beguile first appeared in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ; yet the very small number of the 
i documents and testimonies puts it beyond controversy, 
that the Beguime were a very obscure party previously 
, t0 tho thirteenth century — it may bo that they possessed 
only that one Beguinagium which was at Vilvorden, 
j in Brabant. 

; w Beghardl and Beghinte still existing in the 

i Netnerlands, though existing under regulations very 
j “fi^rent from their original ones, eagerly maintain 
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description was formed at Nivelles in Bra- 
bant, a.d. 1226; and so many others fol- 
lowed soon after throughout France, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, that from the 
middle of the century onward, there was 
scarcely a city of any note which had not 
its Beguinagia as they were called, or 
Vineyards as such associations were some- 
times denominated, borrowing a name from 
the book of Canticles. 4 All these female 
associations did not adopt the same regu- 
lations ; but the greater part of them de- 
voted the time which was not occupied in 
prayer and other religious exercises to 
various kinds of labour, and especially to 
weaving. Those who were really indigent, 
or disabled, or sick, sought relief in the 
kindness of the pious and benevolent. 

42. This female institution was soon 
after imitated in the Netherlands by un- 
married men, both widowers and bachelors, 
who associated and lived together in ap- 
propriate houses, praying and labouring 
unitedly under a director or chief, yet re- 
serving to themselves, in the same manner 
as the females, the liberty of returning at 
any time to their former mode of life if 
they pleased. 4 These were called accord- 
ing to the phraseology of the age Beghards, 
corruptly pronounced Bogards by the Bel- 
gians; and by some, Lolhards ; and in 
France at first Bons Valets (Boni Valeti) 
or Bons Galons {Boni Pueri ), and after- 
wards Begums, and also from the occupa- 
tion of most of them, Brother Weavers 
(. Fratres Tex tores). The first association 
of these Bogbards, it appears, was formed 

that they derived their name and their institution in 
tho seventh century from St. Begga, duchess of Bra- 
bant, and daughter of Pepin, mayor of the palace in 
Austrasia; which lady they of course revere as their 
patroness, and regard as a kind of tutelary divinity. 
See Ryckel, Vita S. Begga • cum Annotat. published at 
Douay and Louvain. This i9 a ponderous volume, 
but in other respects a slender work and stuffed with 
anile fables. Those who are unfriendly to the Beguini 
and Beguinse contend that they derived their origin 
from Lambert le Bogue, a priest of Liege in the twelfth 
century and a very pious man. See Peter Coens (a 
learned canon of Antwerp,) in his Disqwsitio Uistorira 
de Ori trine Beghinarum et Beghinagiorum in Belgio , 
Louvain, 1627, 12mo, than whom -no one has more 
learnedly defended this opinion. Both these opinions 
have many and distinguished advocates, but none that 
arc good authorities; and both of them may be easily 
confuted. 

4 See Jlatth. Paris, HiAoria Major , ad anti. 1243 
and 1250, p. 540, 696; Thomas Cantipratensis, in his 
Bonum Uninertale de Apibus , lib. ii. cap. Ii. p. 478, ed. 
Colvener; Iierenthal in his unpublished Annals, an 
important extract from which is exhibited by Ryckel, 
in his notes Ad Vitam S. Begga, sec.* 196, p. 855, Ac, 
The origin and establishment of the Beguinagia, 
founded in the Netherlands during this and the fol- 
lowing century, are detailed at great length by Mireeus, 
in his Opera Historico-diplomatica s by Gramaye, in his 
Antiquitates Belgic.ee ; by Sanderus, in his Brabantia 
et Flandria filustruta; and by other historians of 
Belgian affairs. 

6 Matth. Paris, IJistoria Major, ad arm. 1253, p 
539, 540. 
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at Antwerp in the year 1228, and it con- 
tinues still in a nourishing state, though 
the fraternity have departed widely from 
theif* pristine mode of life. This associa- 
tion was followed by many others in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and France ; yet 
these associations of Beghards were not so 
numerous as those of the Beghinse [or 
female Beghards]. 1 The Roman pontiffs 
never formally approved or confirmed with 
their sanction these associations of male 
and female Beghards, yet they tolerated 
them, and often at the request of influen- 
tial men and women, protected them with 
their edicts and bulls against the violence 
and the plots of their enemies, of whom 
they had not a few. At the present day 
most of the houses belonging to both the 
sexes of Beghards are either destroyed or 
converted to other uses ; yet in the Belg:e 
provinces the houses of female Beghards 
are sufficiently numerous, while those for 
males are very few. 

43. It remains that we briefly not ice the 
names and merits of those among the Greeks 
and the Latins who acquired most fame 
by their writings. Among the Greeks the 
following are the most noted: 2 Nicetas 
Acominatus, to whom we are indebted for 
a history and a Thesaurus of the orthodox 
faith; 3 Germanus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, of whose productions there arc ex- 
: taut among some others a tract against the 
Latins, and an exposition of the Greek 
Liturgy; 4 Theodorus Lascaris, who has 
left us several tracts on different topics in 
theology, and who also wrote against the 
Latins as nearly all the Greek authors did, 

| this being a subject to which both their 

1 genius and their national attachments 
* prompted them; 5 Nicephorus Bleinmida, 

one of those who endeavoured to restore 
harmony between the Greeks and Latins ;® 
Arsenius, whose Synopsis of the Greek ec- 
clesiastical law is pretty well known; 7 
George Acropolita, known as the author of 
a history, and as a man in public life ;® John 
Beccus or Yeccus, who brought himself 
into much trouble by advocating the cause 
of the Latins with more warmth than the 
zeal of most Greeks for their church would 
tolerate ; 9 George Metochita, 10 and Constan- 
tine Meliteniota, 11 who expended much ef- 
fort without elfect to unite the Greeks and 
Latins; George Pachymeres, famed for his 
exposition of Dionysius the father of the 
mystics, and for a history of his own times; 12 
and George of Cyprus, who acquired more 
fame by his invectives against the Latins 
and his attacks upon John Yeccus, than 
by his other writings. 13 

devoted to literature, became emperor a.d. 1255, waged 
successful wars against the Bulgarians and others 
during three years, then resigned the empire and re- 
tired to a monastery, where he died a.d. 1259, aged 
thirty-six. Very few of his tracts have been published. 

— Mur. 

8 See above, p. 433, note 5. — Mur. 

7 Arsenius, surnamed Autorianuft, was born at Con- 
stantinople, became a monk and an abbot at Nice, re- 
tired from office and lived at Mount Athos, was made 
patriarch of Constantinople by Theodore Lascaris a.d. 
1255, and tutor to Lascaris* son at his father’s death 
a.d. 1259; resigned the patriarchate soon after, re- 
sumed the office in 1261, opposed and excommunicated 
the emperor Michael who had put out the eyes of Ar- 
senius’ royal pupil, was deposed and banished to the 
Proconnesus where ho lived in exile many years. Tho 
time of his death is not ascertained. His Synopsis Dim - 
norum Canonum , written while he was a monk, and 
arranged under one hundred and forty-one Tituli, is in 
Justell's Biblioth. Juris Canon. Greek and Latin, tom. 
ii. p. 749. Ilia testament or will was published, Greek 
and Lat. by Cotelier, Monumcnta Feel. Gr. tom. ii. p. 

108 Mur. 

8 See above, p. 438, note 2. — Mur . 

9 Veccus was chartophylax of the great church of 
Constantinople, and a man of genius and learning, lie 
at first strenuously opposed, the Latins. For this the 
emperor Michael Imprisoned him with others. By 
reading the writings of Nicephorus Bleinmida, Veccus 
was converted into a friend and most jealous advocate 
of the Latins. Michael now made him patriarch of 
Constantinople a.d. 1274. On the death of Michael 
a.d. 1283, fearing the rage of the people he resigned 
his office, was the next year banished, and passed the 
remainder of his days in exile. His writings in de- 
fence of the Latins and in apology for his conduct are 
numerous, and were published, Greek and Lat. by Leo 
Allatius, in Gracia Orthodoxa , tom. i. and ii. and 
elsewhere. — Mur. 

10 George Metochita was a deacon of the great church 
of Constantinople, and a friend and associate of John 
Veccus. With him he contended in behalf of tho 
Latins, and with him suffered exile for this offonce. 
lie flourished a.d. 1270; the time of his death is not 
known. Ilia writings, all in defence of the Latins, 
were published by Loo Allatius, Gracia Orthud<ua t 
tom. ii. — Mur. 

11 Constantine Meliteniota was archdeacon of Con- 
stantinople under John Veccus, joined with Veccus and 
Metochita in defending the cause of the Latins, and 
passed through much the same sufferings. He died in 
exile in Bithynia. His tract on the union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, and another on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, are extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Alla- 
tius, Gracia Orthodox «, tom. ii.— Mur. 

13 See above, p. 438, note 3. — Mur. 

i * George of Cyprus, who assumed tho name ot 

1 1 

l See Ryckel’s Vita S. Beggie, p. 635 ; Sander’s 
Flandria Illustrate , lib. ill. cap. xvi. p. 13G; Gramaye, 
in bis Antiq. Flandria , aud especially in Gandam , p. 

, 22 ; Miraeus, Opera Diplornatico-hisior. tom. ill. cap. 

clxviii. p. 145, and in several other places; Helyot, 

| Hut. des Ordres , tome vii. p. 248, who however makes 
! many mistakes. Gerhard Antonius, the Pater Minister 
. (as the head of the sect is called) of the Beghards of 
! Antwerp, In his Kp is tola ad Ryckium de Beg harder urn 
j Origin e et Fa tin, in Ryckel’s Vita S. Beggte, p. 4811, 
i who studiously casts obscurity on not a few things in 

1 order to exalt his sect. 

I 8 Concerning them all, in addition to the writers De 
! Seriptoribus Evdesiadieis, see Fabrieiua’a Bibliotheca 
j Graca. 

3 See above, p. 438, note I. — Mur. 

* He was called Germanus II. in distinction from a 
patriarch of the eighth century. He was a monk of 
the Propontis, created putrlarch about a.d. 1222, de- 
posed in 1240, restored again, and died in 1254. His 

1 exposition of the liturgy sadly Interpolated was pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, in Fronto la Due’s Aucta- 
rium , tom. ii. and about twelve of his sermons and 
homilies, with seven of his epistles and decrees, have 
been published in different collections of ancient works, 
by Combcfls, Grctser, Leo Allatius, Cotelier, Leun- 
clavius, & c.— Mur. 

8 Theodorus Lascaris was born at Nice, was much 
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44. The Latin writers form a long list, 
from which we shall produce those only 
who are most frequently quoted. Joachim, 
abbot of Flora in Calabria, was perhaps a 
pious man and not wholly ignorant of the 
truth ; but he was a man of small jjarts, of 
weak judgment, and * addicted to visionary 
and enthusiastic notions; both in his life- 
time and after his death the ignorant mul- 
titude regarded him as inspired of God. 
His predictions became far-famed and have 
bepn often published . 1 Stephen Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, expounded many 
of the books of holy scripture . 2 Francis, 

Gregory, was born and educated in the Latin church 
in Cyprus. At the age of twenty he went to Constan- 
tinople, changed his sentiments, becamo a monk and 
one of the court clergy, was created patriarch a.d. 
1284, opposed and persecuted Veccus, was obliged to 
resign his office in 1299, retired to a monastery, and 
died not long after. He wrote largely against the 
Latins and in confutation of Veccus. LI is chief works 
are his Tomus Orthodoxus or Column a Orthodoxitp . and 
discourses against the blasphemies of Veccus, still re- 
maining in manuscript. 

Besides the Greek writers enumerated by Mosheim, 
the following are noticed by Cave, in bis llistoria Lite - 
rttria , tom. ii. : — 

Nicolaus Hydrentinua, who flourished a.d. 1201 and 
was the Greek interpreter in all the neg.ociations of 
cardinal Benedict, both at Constantinople and in 
[ Greece, for a reconciliation of the Greek and Latin 
! churches. He wrote in Greek various tracts against 
the Latins, from which only some extracts have been 
published. 

Nicetas Maronita, chartophylox of the great church 
of Constantinople and then archbishop of Thessalonica 
who flourished a.d. 1201. He wished to effect a union 
of the Greek and Latin churches, and wrote six books 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit with a view to re- 
concile the two parties. Leo Allutius has published 
some extracts from the work. Ado. llottinger. cap. 
xix. His answers to the questions of Basil are extant, 
Greek and Latin, in tlie Jux Gr. Rom. lib. v. p. 345. 

Manuel Caritopulus, patriarch of Constantinople j 
about a.d. 1250, wrote some tracts on ecclesiastical or 
canon law, which* Leuticlavius published, Greek and 
Latin, in his Jus Gr. Rom. lib. iii. p. 238, See. 

George Moschampcr, chartophylax of the great 
church of Constantinople, who flourished about a.d. 
1276. He was bitterly opposed to the Latins and wrote 
several pieces against them, which were answered by 
John Veccus. Nothing of his has been published. 

Simon, born in Crete hut of a Constuntinopolitan 
family, is supposed by Cave to have flourished about 
a.d. 1276. A long epistle of his, addressed to John 
Nomophylax, De Concilia qiue Procession cm Spirit us 
Sancti a Filio Definherunt, was published Greek and 
Lat. by Leo Allatius, Ado. Hettinger. p. 324. He wrote 
two other tracts on the same subject, never published. 
— Mur. 

1 Gregory di Lauro composed in Italian a copious 
life of Joachim which was published at Naples, 166U, 

4 to. His prophecies were first printed at Venice, 1517, 
4to, and often subsequently. [He was a Cistercian monk 
and abbot of different monasteries in Italy, the last 
of which, that at Flora, he himself founded. Ho flou- 
rished a.d. 1201 and died previously to a.d. 12J5. He 
wrote De Concordia Veter ix et Noni Testamenti. , Com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah, Psalms, Isaiah, some portions 
of Nahum, Habakkuk, Zee lmr tab, and MaJacbi, on the 
Apocalypse; also fifteen prophecies concerning the 
Roman pontiffs, besides some other prophecies. All 
the above were printed at Venioe in different years pro- 
viously to A.D. 1600 Mur. 

“Stephen Langton was an Englishman, but educated 
at ram, where he became chancellor of the university 
and a canon of Paris. Innocent Ilf. invited him to 
Rome and made him a cardinal. In the year 1206 


founder of the famous society denominated 
Minorites or Franciscans, wrote some pieces 
designed to enkindle devotional feelings in 
fhe soul, but they display little energy or 
ingenuity . 3 Alam de l’lsle was not the 
least among the dialecticians and acute 
reasoners of that age ; he also paid atten- 
tion to chemistry and has said many things 
wisely and well . 4 James of Vitrfc [de 
Vitriaeo] obtained reputation by his Orien- 
tal history , 5 as did James of Varraggio [de 
Voragine] by his llistoria Lombardica .° 
Among those who cultivated metaphysical 
or philosophical theology in this century, 
the most distinguished were Albertus Mag- 


the same pontiff made him archbishop of Canterbury 
against the will of the king, who refused him access to 
his see till he was compelled to it by the Pope in 1212. 
In 1215 Langton encouraged rebellion in England and 
aided the invasion by the French, for which he was 
aecusod and had to pay a heavy fine in 1218. He died 
in 1228. He wrote commentaries on a large part of the 
Bible, besides letters and sermons, nearly all of which 
remain in manuscript in the public libraries of Eng- 
land. — Mur. [See an account of him and his works, 
with a very curious specimen of his preaching on a 
stanza of a French popular song, in Wright’s Biogr. 
Brit. Liter. Anglo-Norman Period, p. 442, Ac. — R. 

3 See above, p. 452, sec. 25, and note 3. His works, 
consisting of epistles, discourses, prayers, and monastic 
regulations, were collected and published by John do la 
Haye, Paris, 1651, fol . — Mur. 

4 There were several of the name of Alan in this 
century, who have been strangely confounded both by 
the ancients and the moderns. See Le Boeuf, Memoir cs 
sur l' Hist, d' Auxerre, tome i. p. 300, and lliss. sur 
V Hist. Eccles. et Civile de Paris, tome ii. p. 293, Ac. 
[This Alanus de Insulis or Alain de T Isle was a native 
of Flanders, studied at Paris, w as called the Doctor 
Universalis on account of his extensive learning, was 
for a time bishop of Auxerre, but resigned the mitre 
and became a Cistercian monk. Cave supposes he 
flourished about a.d. J 215. His works as collected and 
published by Du Visch, Antw. 1655, fol. consist of a 
commentary on the Canticles, on the art of preachihg, 
a poenitential, on the parables, a collection of memora- 
ble sayings, a poem in eleven books on a perfectly good 
man, two books against the Waldenses, eleven sermons, 
and a few other tracts, Du Visch, in his Billiot. ft. 
Scriptor. Ciste.rde.ns. Colon. 1656, 4to, added Alain’s 
commentary on the prophecies of Merlin and his tract 
on the philosopher’s stone. — Mur, 

8 Jacobus de Vitriaeo or Janies of Vitr6 was born 
near Paris, educated in that city, became a priest in his 
native village, and a regular canon in the diocese of 
Namur. Ills zeal le,d him to Toulouse where he 
preached against the Albigcnses, thence be went to 
Palestine and became bishop of Acco, or Ptolemais. 
About a.d. 1220 the Pope recalled him to Rome, made 
him cardinal bishop of Tusculum, and sent him as hh 
legate into France to preach up a crusade. He re- 
turned to Rome, spent several years tranquilly, and died 
A.n. 1244. His oriental and occidental history is in 
three books; the first describes the country and nations 
of the east, and traces their history from the time of 
Mohammed to a.d. 1210; the second book gives the 
history of Europe during the author’s own times ; the 
third returns to the oriental nations and brings down 
their history to a.d. 1218. The first and third books 
were printed at Douay, 1597, 8vo, and in Bongarsius, 
Gesta Dei per Francos , tom. ii. He also wrote a letter 
describing the capture of Damietta, which is in Bon- 
garsius, ubi supra, and an epistle to Pope HonoriuB 
1 1 1. and sermons on the gospels and epistles for the 
year.— -Mur. 

8 See Echard’s Scriptores Dominurtni, tom. i. p. 454. 
and Bolandus' Pruf. ad Acta Snnctor. tom. i. p. 9 
[also p. 441, note 2, m>ove. — Mur. 
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nus, 1 Thomas Aquinas, 2 and Bonaventura. 3 
That these men possessed very inquisitive 


1 Concerning Albertus Magnus, see E chard’s Scrip- 

tores Dominicans , tom. i. p. 162. [Alber-t the Great 
was born of noble parentage at Launingen in Swabia, 
a.d. 1205, was early sent to Pass&u for education, and 
became a Dominican monk in 1223, Strange stories 
are told of his obtuseness in early life, and of his sub- 
sequent miraculous facility in acquiring knowledge. 
He was a universal scholar, but particularly distin- 
guished in mathematics, natural philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and scholastic theology. He taught at Hildeshelm, 
Ratisbon, Cologne, and other places in Germany, and 
likewise at Paris. In 1238 he was made vicar-general 
of the Dominicans for two years, and afterwards pro- 
vincial of the order for Germany. In 1249 he fixed 
himself at Cologne, and was president of the school 
there. In 1200 the pontiff obliged him to accept the 
bishopric of Ratisbon, hut he resigned it in 1263 and 
retired to his favourite literary retreat at Cologne. He 
died in 1280, aged 75. IJis works in twenty-one vo- 
lumes folio were published by Peter Jammy, at Lyons, 
A.r>. 1651. They comprise eight works on dialectics, 
twenty-eight on natural philosophy, commentaries on 
the Psalms, Lamentations, Baruch, Daniel, the twelve 
minor prophets, the four Gospels, and the Apocalypso; 
many sermons, a compendium of theology in seven 
books, commentaries on Lombard’s four books of 
Sentences, and various other pieces. — Mur. [Con- 

cerning Albertus Magnus and his philosophical system 
see Ritter, GcschidUe dcr CUristl. Philos, vol. iv. p. I 
181 — 25(1.— It. 

2 Concerning Thomas Aquinas, called tho Angel of 
the Schools, sec the Acta Sane tor. torn. 1. Marti i, p. 
055, &c. and Touron’s Vie de St. Thomas , Paris, 1737, 

4 to. [Thomas was of tho family of the counts of 
Aquino in the kingdom of Naples, and was born at 
Aquino a.d. 1224. Educated iix monasteries where ho 
displayed great precocity of genius, ho becamo a Do- 
minican monk at Naples in the year 1241 contrary to 
the will of his parents. His mother was denied access 
to him by the monks, who sent Thomas from one place 
to another to conceal him. At length in his attempted 1 
removal to Paris she and her other sons seized him. F« c 
two years they kept him a prisoner in their castle, and 
used every effort, to persuade* him to renounce a inonasMc 
life without effect. In 1 244 he escaped through a w n- 
dow, went to Naples, and was conducted to Paris, >md 
thence to Cologne, where ho hoard the lecturer- of 
Albert the Groat. From Cologne he was called to 
Paris to lecture on tho Sentences. lie and Bom Ven- 
tura received their doctorates in theology at Pars on 
the same day a.d. 1255. A few days after ho returned 
to Italy and taught theology in the universities of Bo- 
logna, Rome, Fornli, Foggia, and Pisa. In the year 
1263 he was appointed provincial Definitor (Visitor) of 
his order for tho province of Rome, and in that capa- 
city attended’ the genoral convention of the order in 
London tho same year. He at last settled down at 
Naples on a stipend from the king, as a permanent 
teacher th^re. He now refused the archbishopric of 
Naples offered him by the Pope. In 1274 tho Pope 
called him to the council of Lyons, to maintain the 
principles of the Romish church against the Greeks; 
but he died on his way thither at Terracina, on the 7th 
of March, 1274, aged 50 years, Ilis works as printed 
at Rome, 1570, till 18 volumes, folio, and in the edition 
of Paris, 1636— 1641, 23 volumes, folio. They comprise 
comments on nearly all the works of Aristotle, and on 
the Sentences of Lombard, a huge system of theology, 
entitled Summa Thcolos'ue in partes ires dioisn, many 
miscellaneous pieces, commentaries on the Scripture, 
sermons, Sc.— Mur. [For further information re- 
specting tho life, writings, and philosophical specula- 
tions of this celebrated divine, see chapter lxxix. in the 
11th volume of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, p. 793, 
&c. entitled Thomas Aqumas and the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy , from the pen of Dr. Hampden of Oxford, whose 
Bampton Lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy , Oxf. 
1833, contain a valuable survey of that system. See also* 
Ritter, ubi supra y vol. iv. p. 257—354, presenting a care- 
ful analysis of the philosophical and religious views of 
this “ doctor angelicus.”— R. 

t Concerning Bonaventura, the patron saint of Lyons 


minds, acute and superior understandings, 
and uncommon penetration in regard to 
abstruso and diincult subjects, no candid 
man will deny, although they assented to 
various things which are incorrect. Of the 
others who prosecuted the same species of 
theology, a long list appears in which are 
found men of subtlety and dexterity. That 
age held in reputation William of Paris, a 
man of acuteness; 4 Alexander Hales, the 
expounder of Aristotle; 5 Robert Capi to, 0 


in France, doe Colonla’s Hist. Litter, de la Villa de 
Lyon , tome ii. p. 307 ; Hist, de la Vie et du Culte de 
S. Bona vent arc, par un Religieux Cordelier t Lyons, 
1747, 8vo. [John Bonaventura (called Eustacliius and 
Eutychius in Greek) was born of honourable parentage 
at Bagnarea in Tuscany, a.d. 1221, and became a Fran- 
ciscan monk in 1 243. lie studied and gave lectures on 
the Sentences at Baris, where he took his doctor’s de- 
gree in 1255. The next year ho was unanimously 
elected genoral of his order, an office which he held till 
his death and filled witli great advantage to the frater- 
nity. lie was called tho Seraphic Doctor, and was a 
man esteemed and confided in by every one. In 1272 
tho cardinals, being unable to agreo upon a new pontiff, 
submitted the election to Bonaventura, who nominated 
Theobald of Liege, or Gregory X. In 1274 Gregory 
created Bonaventura cardinal bishop of Alba, and 
called him to tho general council of Lyons. lie died at 
Lyons while the council was in session, July 15th, a.d. 
12“ 4, aged 53. Ilis funeral was attonded by the Pope, 
the emperor, and the whole council. Bonaventura was 
a scholar, a man of an acute mind, a good writer, and 
a very devout man. Ho united mystic with scholastic 
theology, and was a voluminous writer on practical 
religion. Ilis works as printed at Rome, 1558, in eight 
volumes, fol. comprise commentaries on the Scriptures, 
a full comment on the Sentences of Lombard, a great 
number of tracts, chiefly on ascetic and practical sub- 
jects, letters, sermons, ike. — Mur, 

4 See especially tho Gallia Christiana of tho Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p 95. [William of Paris, D.D. was 
born at Aurillac, in Auvergne (and thence called Wil- 
liam Alvernus), became an eminent scholar and divine, 
and was bishop of Paris from A.n. 1228 till his death, 
March 29th, 1249. His works were printed by Forro- 
neus, Orleans, 1074, in two volumes, fol. They consist 
chiefly of tracts on moral and practical subjects; yet 
tlirre are several on dogmatic theology. He is not to 
bj confounded with Matthew Paris, the historian, as ho 
too often is in the references throughout the original of 
this work of Mosheim, through the mistake no doubt of 
the printer. — Mur. 

6 Alexander Hales or De Hales was an Englishman 
of Gloucestershire, but was early sent to Paris, whore 
he spent most of his life in the study of scholastic theo- 
logy and canon law and in teaching them to others. 
He was called the Irrefragable Doctor. He was a 
Franciscan, flourished about a.d. 1230, and died at 
Paris, August 27, 1245. His works as published sepa- 
rately consist of commentaries upon the Scriptures, 
commentaries on certain books of Aristotle, commen- 
taries on the Sentences of Lombard, a system of theo* 
logy, and a few tracts. — Mur. 

6 Concerning him, Wood has written largely, Antiq , 
Oxon. tom. 1. p. 81, 105. [Robert GrossetCte or Car 
pito was born at Stradbrook in Suffolk, and educated 
at Oxford and Paris. Returning to England he be- 
came archdeacon of Leicester, and then bishop of Lin- 
coln from a.d. 1235 till his death, October 9th, 1253. 
llo was a man of great learning and of an independent 
mind. The physical sciences, law, divinity, and the 
original languages of the Bible, all engaged his atten- 
tion. He resisted the domination of the pope, and 
laboured to reform the clergy. His writings consist 
of translations, comments on Aristotle and Dionysius 
the Areopagite, sermons, letters, and other tracts, 
most of which still remain in manuscript. For a full 
account of him, see Milner's Church History, cent 
xiii. c. 7.— Mur. 
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Thomas Cantipratensis, 1 John Peckham , 3 
William Duraud , 3 Roger Bacon , 4 Richard 
Middleton , 8 iEgidius do Colonna , 8 Armand 

1 Thomas Conti pratonsis was born of noble parents at 
Lewe near Brussels, studied under Albert the Great at 
Cologne, became a regular canon at Cantimpre near 
Cainbray, and afterwards a Dominican monk, subprior 
at Louvain, and a bishop, suffragan, and assistant to 
the bishop of Cambray. lie flourished a.d. 1255. His 
principal work is entitled Bonum U nicer salt de A pi bus; 
in which he gives precepts for the conduct of all orders 
of men, deriving his illustrations from bees. He also 
wrote several lives of reputed saints. — Mur . 

* John Peckham was born of low parentage at 
Chichester in Sussex, England, studied at Oxford and 
Paris, became a Franciscan, taught with applause 
at Oxford, Paris, Lyons, and Rome. While at Rome. 
a.d. 1278, tho pope created him archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On his arrival in England the pope demanded 
of him 4,000 marks of silver for the use of the holy 
see. Peckham had to pay it. He next had conten- 
tion with the archbishop of York. He became vastly 
rich, founded a college, raised his relatives to afliuence, 
and died about a.d. 1291. He wrote Collectanea Bib- 
liorum, and forty-seven synodical decrees which have 
been published, and a number of theological tracts 
which remain in manuscript. — Mur. 

3 William Durand, LL.D. was born in Provence, 
France, of noble parents. .He studied the civil and 
canon laws at Bologna, and took his doctorate there. 
Ho also taught law at Bologna and Mutina, and be- 
came so famous as a pleader that he was called the 
father of practice. He was auditor-general in the 
court of Rome, canon of Beauvais, and dean of Char- 
tres. In 1274 he was the pope’s proctor at the general 
council of Lyons. Nicolaus III. made him governor 
of the papal dominions with the title of rector and 
count of tho patrimony. In this capacity he com- 
manded successfully in several battles. In 1286 he 
was made bishop of Mende in France. In 1290 the 
pope sent him as ambassador to the Saracens in the 
East; but he died at Nicotia in Cyprus. Ho was a 
learned man, a profound jurist, and a respectable theo- 
logian. He wrote Speculum Juris, a large work, lie- 
pert orium Juris, extracted from the preceding. Ratio- 
nale Dioinorum (Jtfkiorum , also some law tracts. — 
Mur. 

4 See above, p. 442, note 7. Roger Bacon was nobly 
born at Ilchester, Somersetshire, England, about a.d. 
1200. lie studied at Oxford and then at Paris, where 
he took his degree. Languages, history, law, the phy- 
sical sciences, and theology, were his pursuit. Return- 
ing to England he taught at Oxford, became a Fran- 
ciscan monk, devoted himself to the physical sciences, 
expended much time and money on experiments in 
optics, mechanics, and chemistry, was esteemed a 
magician, and confined many years as sucli to a 
monastery. He died about the year 1284, aged 78, 
and was buried at Oxford. His Opus Majus addressed 
to pope Clement IV. contains an abstract by his own 
hand of all the works he had then published, and 
nearly supersedes tho necessity of reading any of his 
other printed works.— -ftlur. 

5 Richard Middleton or De Mediavilla, the Doctor 
soli dm et copies us , was an English Franciscan monk 
and theologian, who first studied philosophy, law, and 
theology at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris where he 
obtained a high reputation. In the year 1282 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed by the provincial 
of his order to try the cause of Peter John Olivi, 
which trial has been censured. He returned to Eng- 
land, and taught with great applause at Oxford, and 
died about a.d. 1300. He wrote four books of ques- 
tions on Lombard's Sentences, and Quodlibita Theolo- 
gica, containing eighty questions in theology, both of 
which works have been published ; also commentaries 
on the gospels and the epistles of Paul, and some 
tracts which are not published.— Mur. 

8 -Egidius Colonna or De Coluuina, the Doctor Fun- 
nuhstimus, was born at Rome, of tho illustrious family 
or the Colonna, studied at Rome and in other places, 
became an Augustinian eremite monk, was invited to 
1 aris to be tutor to prince Philip, son of Philip the 
p , * "id taught many years In the university of 
i ai ls, in 1292 he was made prior-general of his order. 
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de Bello Visu , 7 and others. But none of 
these attained to equal renown with the 
triumvirate above mentioned. Hugo de 
S. Caro was thought to have done much 
to advance sacred Knowledge by his Con- 
cordance to the holy scriptures . 8 William 
of St. Amour waged war with boldness 
and resolution, but not successfully, upon 
the fraternities which sought renown for 
piety in mendicity . 9 Humbert de Ro- 
manis endeavoured by his writings to guide 
the conduct and regulate the lives of the 
monks . 10 William Perald acquired very 
high reputation in that age by his Summa 
Virtutum ct Vitiorum . 1 1 Raymund Mar- 
tini still lives in his Pugio Fidci , or his 
work against the Jews and Saracens . 12 


In 1296 Boniface VI IT. made him archbishop of 
Bourgcs. Whether he became a cardinal or not has been 
disputed. He died a.d. 1316, aged 69. Ilia writings 
are very numerous though but partially published, and 
never collectively. They are on scholastic theology, 
dialectics, on the Sentences of Lombard, vindications 
of Thomas Aquinas and Bouaventuru, and numerous 
other tracts. — Mur. 

7 Armand of Bellevue or De Bello Visu was a 
Dominican monk, horn at Bologna, and master of the 
sacred palace at Rome. He is supposed to have lived 
near tho end of this century. His works are a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, meditations, prayers, sermons, 
and an explanation of difficult terms in theology and 
philosophy. — Mur. 

« Hugo of St. Cher, D.D, or Do Sancto Caro, a 
Dominican monk, was born in Dauphlny, and studied 
at Paris, was papal ambassador to Constantinople 
under Gregory JX., became provincial of his order 
for France, was created a cardinal in 1245, after 
which he was repeatedly papal legate, especially to 
Germany. He died a.d. 1260. Ilis works are, Pos- 
tillce. or a brief commentary on the whole Bible, 
Venice, 1600, in eight volumes, sermons for the year, 
Speculum Saecrdotum et Ecclcsice, and a Concordance 
to all the declinable words in the Latin Bible, to which 
Conrad of Halberstadt added the particles, about a.i . 
1290, and which has been often printed. — Mur. 

0 William «f St. Amour or De S. A more. lie was 
a native of Burgundy, and one of the leading doctors 
at Paris in the middle of this century. In the con- 
troversy between the university and the Dominicans 
he stood in tho front of the battle. The pope ordered 
him to be degraded and banished in 1256. But sup- 
ported by the university he held his ground, and fought 
more eagerly. See above, p. 454. His works were 
published at Constance (Paris), 1632, 4 to.— Afar. 

10 Humbert de Romanis or of Romans in Burgundy 
became a Dominican monk while studying at Paris, 
a.d. 1225, was made general of the order in 1254, 
resigned the office 1203, and died in 1274. He wrote 
Instructions for monks, a commentary on the rule of 
St Augustine, two hundred sermons on various suIh 
jects, lives of monks, on the three monastic vows, 
and on the erudition of preachers. Most of these are 
in the Biblioth. Fat rum, tom. xxv. — Mur. 

11 See Colonia, Hist. Litter . de la Ville de Lyon , tome 
ii. p. 322, &c. [William Perald or Peralt, i.e. De 
Petra Alta, was born lathe diocese of Vienne, became 
a Dominican monk in 1219, and some say archbishop 
of Lyons in 1272. He died in 1275. His Summit de 
Victutibus et Vitiis has passed through numerous edi- 
tions. This is his only work known, unless he is the 
author of the sermons for the year ascribed to William 
of Paris.— Mur. 

13 Raymund Martini or Des Martins, a Catalonian, 
and a very celebrated Dominican monk who nourished 
In Spain, a.d. 1278. At the suggestion of Raymond 
de Pennafort, general of his order, he composed his 
celebrated Pugio Fidci (Dogger of the Faith), in which | 
he confutes the Jews and Saracens out of their own j 
writers. It is a learned work, was long the chief < 
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John of Paris deserves an honourable 
place among the defenders of truth and 
rectitude, because he contended for the 
power of temporal sovereigns against the 
machinations of the pontiffs, and because 
he openly professed Ins dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing doctrine respecting the 
Lord’s supper . 1 


arsenal for other writers against the Jews and Moham- 
medans, and was printed with notes by Voisin, Paris, 
1651, fol. and Leips. 1687, fol. — Mur. 

1 His Determinatio de S. Ccena was published by 
Peter Allix, London, 1686, 8vo. See Echard’s Scrip- 
tores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 501, &c. ; Baluze, Vitce 
Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 4, 576, 577, &c. — [John of 
Paris was a Dominican monk and a distinguished theo- 
logian of Paris, about a.d. 1290. When Boniface VIII. 
attaeked Philip the Fair, king of France, John stood 
forth In defence of the king in a tract, De Regia Potes - 
tate et Papali. While he was preaching in the assem- 
blies of his order and giving theological lectures in 
the schools with much applause, he advanced the idea 
that possibly Christ’s presence in the eucharist was by 
impanation or uniting himself to the elements, and not 
by a transmutation of their substance ; the masters of 
Paris cried out against him. llo was condemned of 
error, and forbidden to preach or to lecture; but he 
appealed to the pope, went to Koine, and died soon 
alter his arrival, a.d. 1304. Ilis tract, De Regia Po - 
testate et Papali, is in Goldast’s Monarch. Imp . tom. 
ii. p. 107. 

Besides those named by Moshcim, Cavo notices the 
following Latin writers of this century: — 

Sylvester Giraldus, called Cambrensis from his 
country, and Barrius from his family. He was the 
son of William de Barri, and born at Mainarpu near 
Pembroke in South Wales, England. His uncle David, 
bishop of Man, made him archdeacon of Brechin. He 
went to Paris for study, and there taught theology in 
the English college three years. On his return he 
made some figure at the court of Henry It. In 1185 
he attended the Prince John, commanding an expedi- 
tion to Ireland, was ottered the bishopric of Wexford, 
which he refused. He continued some time in Ire- 
land to examine its geography and antiquities; then 
returned to Wales, where he composed his history. 
Afterwards he accompanied Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his pilgrimage to Palestine. In 1198 
he was made bishop of Man ; and a controversy aris- 
ing respecting that see, he went to Rome in the year 
1 300, and finally lost his prelacy. He lived to be more 
than seventy years old, but the time of his death is 
unknown. His printed works are, a Topography of 
Ireland, the Conquest of Ireland by the English, 
Travels in Cambria (Wales), and a Description of 
Cambria ; all extant in the Scriptoret X. Anglici, 
Francf. 1602, fol. Several of his theological produc- 
tions remain in manuscript. 

Gervasius, an English Benedictine monk of Canter- 
bury, well acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon history. 
He flourished a.d. 1201, and wrote an account of the 
conflagration and repair of the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, sketches of the dissensions between the monks 
of Canterbury and the archbishop Baldwin, a Chroni- 
cle of English history from a.d. 1112 to a.d. 1199, 
and Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Augustine to Hubert inclusive ; all of which are in the 
Scriptores Decern Anglici , Lond. 1652, fol. 

William do Seligniaco, made bishop of Auxerre 
a.d. 1206, and afterwards bishop of Paris till his 
death, 1223. He wrote a Summa Theologica (system 
of theology), printed at Paris, 1500. 

Arnold of Hildesheim and abbot of Lubec flourished 
a.d. 1209, and continued Helmold’s Chronicon , from 
1171 to 1209. He is considered as good authority in 
Slavonic affairs, but not in others. His continuation 
is published, in soma editions imperfect, with Hol- 
mold. 

Absalom, a canon of St. Victor, Paris, and an abbot 
in the diocese of Treves, a.d. 1210, has left us fifty-one 
sermons on the festivals. 

Robert de Monte or Robert de Torinneio, ''abbot of 
St, Michael de Monte in tlie diocese of Avranches in 
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Normandy. Some think he flourished a.d. 1210, but 
others make him to have died a.d. 1186. The conti- 
nuation of the Chronicon of Sigebert Gemblacensis, 
from 1112 to a.d. 1210, or at least to a.d. 1182, is 
ascribed to him. He also wrote some historical and 
other tracts. All are published by D’Achery, In Ap- 
pend. ad Opp. Guiberti, I'aris, 1651, and in his Spici- 
legium. 

Willibrandof Oldenburg, canon of Hildesheim a.d. 
1211. After visiting Palestine he wrote an account of 
his travels in that country, published by Leo Allatius, 
Symmicta , par. i. p. 104. 

Udinandus, a Frenchman, who after a dissolute 
life became a Cistercian monk at Mons Frigidus, in 
the diocese of Beauvais. He flourished a.d. 1212, and* 
died a.d. 1227. His great work or Chronicle from the 
Creation to a.d. 1204, with some sermons, martyrdoms 
of saints, fyc. was published by Tissier, in his Biblioth. 
Cisterciensis , and by Surius. 

Alexander Neckam, born at St. Albans, studied in 
England, visited the universities of France and Italy, 
returned to St. Albans, removed to Exeter, became r 
canon regular of St. Augustine, and was abbot ther* 
from 1215 till his death, a.d. 1227. nis works, which 
are chiefly commentaries on the scriptures, were never 
published but are preserved in manuscript. 

Ilonorius III. pope a.d. 1216—1227, famous for his 
zeal for crusades against the Saracens and the Albi- 
genses, and for excommunicating the emperor Fre- 
derick II. has left us nineteen opistles, extant in the 
Collections of Councils, Baluzo’s Aliscellanea t and 
Wadding’s Annates. 

Antonius de Padua, a Portuguese of Lisbon, who 
removed to Italy, lived at Padua, became a Franciscan 
theologian and preacher, was called to Rome and 
honoured by the pope and cardinals, and died a.d. 
1231. He was a weak man though a popular preacher. 
Many of his sermons and mystic expositions of the 
scripture have been published. 

Jordan, of Saxon origin, born in the diocese of 
Mcntz, became a Dominican monk in 1220, provincial 
of his order for Lombardy in 1222, and general of the 
order in 1223. lie died about 1236, leaving a tract on 
the origin of his order, and one or two devotional 
works. 

Caesarius, a German, who became a Cistercian 
monk at Heisterback, in the diocese of Cologne, a.d. 
1119, was made master of tho novices there, and then 
prior of a monastery near Bonn. He flourished a.d. 
1225, and wrote De Miraculis et Visionibus sui Tem- 
poris, in twelve Books or Dialogues (full of fables), 
a life of St. Engelbert, bishop of Cologne, and a num- 
ber of sermons ; all of which have been published. 

Gregory IX. pope a.d. 1227 — 1241, famous for his 
conflicts with tho emperor Frederick II. His works, 
consisting of numerous epistles and decrees, were col- 
lected and published with notes by Pamclius, Antw. 
1572, fol. 

John Algrin, a French divine, dean of Amiens, chan- 
tor of Abbeville, archbishop of Besam;on in 1225, and 
a cardinal a.d. 1227, after which he was sent into 
Spain to preach a crusade against the Saracens. He 
died a.d. 1236. His commentary on the Canticles was 
printed, Paris, 1521, fol. 

Raymund de Pennaforti or De Rupe-Forti, a Catalo- 
nian of Barcelona, descended from the royal line of 
Arragon and the counts of Barcelona, born a.d. 1175, 
taught canon law at Bologna, became canon and arch- 
deacon of Barcelona, a Dominican monk, served the 
papal court in the department of confessions, was gene- 
ral of his order a.d. 1238—1240, resigned and refused 
the archbishopric of Tarragona and some other sees, 
and died a.d. 1275, aged one hundred years. He wrote 
Summa de Casibus Peeniten tia It bus, set* de Poenitentia 
et Matrimonia , printed with notes, Fribourg, 1603, and 
compiled by order of Gregory IX. the part of the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici called Librur, Decretalium, or the 
Decretals of Gregory. 

Philip Grevius, chancellor of the university of Paris, 
about a.d. 1230, has left us 330 sermons on the Psalms 
of David, printed, Paris, 1523, 8vo. Some others of hia 
commentaries exist in manuscript. 

Conrad of Marpurg, a distinguished Dominican 
monk and preacher, confessor to Elizabeth, margravine 
of Thuringia. He flourished a.d. 1230, and wrote the 
life and miracles of Elizabeth, his patroness, published 
by Leo Allatius, Symmicta , par. i. p. 260. 

Petrus de Yinels, chancellor to the emperor Fred*- 
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rick II. and the defender of his rights against the Pope. 
He made a public speech against the papal encroach- 
ments in a diet at Pavia, a.d. 1239, and was the empe- 
ror's ambassador and advocate in the council of Lyons, 
a.d. 1245. His Bix books of epistles relating to tha 
affairs of the emperor Frederick were first published, 
Basil, 1566, 8vo. 

Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1234 
— 1240. He was a great patron of learning as Ida foun- 
dations at Oxford declare, and a zealous reformer of the 
discipline of the church and the morals of the clergy. 
Ho went to Rome to complain of the vices and corrup- 
tions in the church, spoke boldly there, incurred enmity 
and a heavy fine, returned discouraged, resigned his 
office, and went to France whore lie died. In 1450 ho 
was canonized as a saint. His Speculum Eccletiie is in 
tiie Biblioth . Pair. tom. xxv. and his twelve ecclesias- 
tical laws are in Lindwood’s Provinciate Anglirum. 

Lucas, a Spaniard of Leon, who after travelling in 
Ttaly, Greece, and Palestine, was in I23G made bishop 
uf Tuy in Gallicia, Spain. He wrote a confutation of 
the errors of the Albigenses, printed in the Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. xxv. the life and miracles of St. lsidoro, 
published by Mabillonand Bolandus, and continued the 
Chronicon of Isidore to his own times, extant in Schott’s 
tiupania Illustrata , tom. iv. 

Godefridus, a German monk In the convent of St. 
Pantaloon within the city, Cologne. He flourished a.d. 
1237, and wrote Annals from a.d. 1162 to a.d. 1237, 
published by Freher, Scriptores Oermanici, tom. i. 
p. 239. 

Innocent IV. pope a.d. 1243—1254, a very ambitious 
and arrogant pontiff, lie wrote commentaries on the 
five books of Decretals, and a very large number of 
epistles which are extant in the Collections of Coun- 
cils and in Wadding’s Annate t and liege stum Ponti- 
ficum. 

John de S. Gcminiano, a Dominican monk, intimate 
with Thomas Aquinas, and an eminent theologian and 
preacher who flourished about a.d. 1244. Gregory IX. 
sent him to preach up a crusade in the region about 
Naples against the emperor Frederick II. Ilia Surnma 
de Exempt) s et He mm Similitudmibiis was often pub- 
lished and particularly Cologne, 1G70, 4to. His funeral 
and quadragesimal sermons have also been published. 

Peter, the son of Cassiodorua, was an English knight 
who flourished about a.d. 125 0. Ilis epistle to the 
English church, advising it to shake off the tyrannical 
yoke of the Roman pontiff, is in the Catalog ut Tedium 
t'eritatis , p. 3G5. 

Theobald Stampensis, an English secular priest who 
perhaps flourished a.d. 1250, by some placed much ear- 
lier, has left live epistles, in D Achery’s Spicilegium, 
tom. iii. 

David de Augusta, a Franciscan monk of Augsburg, 
a.d. 1250, wrote some directions for monks, extant in 
the Biblioth. Pat rum, tom. xxv. 

John Seneca, a distinguished jurist and rector of the 
church of Ilaiberstadt, a.d. 1250. When Clement 1 V. 
j demanded a tenth of all clerical salaries in France and 
Germany for a crusade to Palestine a.d. 1265, John 
resisted openly and accused the pontiff of avarice, for 
which ho was deposed and excommunicated. He died 
a.d. 12G7. His commentary on the JJecrelum of Gra- 
tian has been often printed with the text. 

Gertrude, a German Benedictine nun at Rodalsdorf, 
abbess there in 1251, and afterwards removed to Uel- 
denfen where she died a.d. 1290. She wrote in Ger- 
man Exercitia Spiritualia , which being translated into 
Latin were published with, the works of Mechtilda, a 
contemporary sister in the same nunnery. 

Robert de Sorbona or De Sorbonne, confessor or at 
least chaplain to St. Lewis, king of France, a canon 
first at Soissons and then at Paris. In the year 1252 he 
founded the divinity college called the Sorbonne in the 
university of Paris. He died after the year 1271 leaving 
three devotional tracts— on conscience, on confession, 
and the journey to Paradise, extant in the Biblioth. 
Pat nan, tom. xxv. 

Reinerius Saccho of Placentia, a distinguished 
philosopher and theologian. He was first a leading 
man among the Waldenses [Cathari.— H.}, but aban- 
doning them he became a Dominican monk and Inqui- 
sitor-general. He flourished a.d. 1254 and died in 
1259.^ He wrote Surnma de Cathari » et Leonistit, ex- 
tant in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxv. and with the 
notes of Gretser, Ingolst. 1614, 4to. 

Alexander IV. pope a.d. 1254-^1261, has left us 


nearly three hundred epistles, three of which are in the 
Concilia , and the rest in Wadding's Annulet and Be- 
get t. Pontif. 

Albert, a Benedictine monk of Stade in the arch- 
bishopric of Bremen, and a.d. 1232 abbot there till 
1 236, when he went to Rome, resigned his abbacy in 
1240, became a Franciscan, and at length general of 
the latter order. He wrote a Chronicle from the 
creation to a.d. 1256, which is better than most others. 
It was printed at Helmst. 1587, 4to, and Wiitenib. 1608, 
4to. 

John Guallensis or Wallis, an English Franciscan 
monk of Worcester, who taught philosophy and theo- 
logy at Oxford and at Paris, and was called the Arbor 
V it» on account of ids excellent doctrines. He flou- 
rished a.d. 1260 and died at Paris la a year not ascer- 
tained, His religious works were all published at 
Lyons, 151 1, fol. Some others of liis works on canon 
law have also been published. 

Jionaventura Brocardus of Strasburg, a Dominican 
monk who went into the East, and resided long there 
about the middle of the century. His description of 
places in the Holy Land was printed, Ingolst. 1604, 4to, 
Cologne, 1624, 8vo, and often elsewhere. 

Urban IV. was papal legate in Pomerania, Prussia, 
Livonia, and Germany, then patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and a.d, 1261 — 12G4 pope. His paraphrase on the 50ih 
Psalm is in the Biblioth. Patrum, two of his epistles 
are in tho Concilia, and twenty-four others in Wad- 
ding's Annales and Regent. Pontif. 

Henry de Segusio, bishop of Ambrun before A.D. 
1258, and cardinal bishop of Ostia, a.d. 1262, died A.D. 
1271, so distinguished for knowledge of both civil and 
canon law that ho was called Puns et Splendor Jurit, 
He wrote Surnma Utriusque Jurit which is often called 
Aurea Surnma llostiensis , and an exposition of the six 
books of the Decretals ; both have been printed. 

Clement IV. pope a p. 1265 — 1268, has left us nume- 
rous epistles and bulls, extant in various collections of 
documents. 

Gilbert or Guibert, a Franciscan monk and professor 
of theology in the university of Paris, a.d. 1270. Seve- 
ral of his tracts are extant. 

Nicolaus Uanapus, a Dominican monk, pconitentiary 
in the court of Rome, and then patriarch of Jerusalem, 
died at Ptolemais, a.d. 1288. His Biblia Panpennn , 
or Examples of Virtue and Vice, has been often 
printed. 

Gregory X. pope a.d. 1271 -1276, has left us twenty- 
five epistles. 

Robert Kilwarbius (Kilwarby) studied at Oxford 
and Paris, became a Franciscan, and archbishop of 
Canterbury a.d. 1272, went to Rome in 1277, was made 
a cardinal, and died in 1280. Ho left a number of 
theological and scientific works preserved in manu- 
script but never published. 

Innocent V. pope a.d. 1270, during five months, 
left a Compendium Theologize, and a Commentary on 
the four books of Sentences. 

John XXI. (or XIX.) pope a.d. 1276—1288, has left 
several epistles, some treatises on logic, and one on the 
cure of diseases, which have been published. 

Henry of Ghent or Gandavensis, long a teacher of 
philosophy and theology in the Sorbonne, and called 
Doctor Solemnis. He died a.d. 1293, leaving a Summa 
Theologice , Uuodlibeta Theulogica on the four books 
of Sentences, De Viris Jlludribus, or an account of 
ecclesiastical authors; besides several other works 
never printed. 

Udalric Ulric, a German of Strasburg, pupil of 
Albertus the Great, a Dominican monk, and theologian 
of Paris, died prematurely about a.d. 1280, leaving a 
Compendium of Theology, besides other works not 
printed. 

Mechtildis, a German lady of high family and a 
Benedictine nun of Ilelfenden. She flourished a.d. 
1280, and died before a.d. 1290. Her Revelation or 
five books of spiritual grace, composed In German and 
translated into. Latin, were published with other works 
of a similar character, Paris, 1513, and Cologne, 1536. 

Guido Baiflus, a native of Reggio and a citizen and 
archdeacon of Bologna, an eminent jurist, flourished 
a.d. 1283. He wrote three books of Commentaries 
entitled the Botarium, on the flve books of the Decre- 
tals, published, Venice, 1580. 

Nicolaus IV. pope a.d. 1288—1292, left numerous 
epistles, many of which are published by Baovius and 
Wadding; besides commentaries on the Bcriptures, ] 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. The inveterate defects of the pre- 
vailing religion, though very great and 
fundamental, were yet increased by con- 
siderable accessions. The Greeks and 
Orientals were gradually diverted more 
and more from the principles of truth and 
rectitude by their hatred of the Latins, by 
their immoderate veneration for the fathers 
and antiquity, by the calamities of the 
times, and by the heedlessness and stupidity 
of their prelates. Among the Latins, be- 
sides the sovereign pontiffs who it appears 
would tolerate nothing which was even 
remotely injurious to their majesty and 
authority, the scholastic doctors, among 
whom the Dominican and Franciscan monks 
stood foremost and were the most subtile, 
by philosophising, disputing, dividing, and 
distinguishing, exceedingly obscured the 

and theological treatises and sermons, never pub- 
lished. 

Theodoric da Apoldla, a native of Erfurth and a 
Dominican monk, who flourished a.d. 1289. He wrote 
the life of Elizabeth, daughter of A ndrew king of Hun- 
gary, and widow of Lewis, landgrave of Thuringia, 
published by Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. par. ii. p. 147{; 
also the life of St. Dominic, founder of the order of 
Dominicans, published by Surius, at August 5th. 

Augustinus Triumphus, of Ancona, an Augustinian 
eremite monk, who spent several years at the university 
of Paris but more at Venice, and at last fixed his resi- 
dence at Naples, where he died a.d. 1*298, aged 85. 
Ho wrote Sununa de Potentate Ecclesiastical published, 
Rome, 1479, 4to, and 1582, fol. several devotional 
pieces, a book of extracts from St. Augustine, besides 
several theological works, extensive commentaries on 
the Scriptures, and many sermons, never published. 

William Major, a Frenchman, poenitentiary of Angers, 
and bishop of the same, a.d. 1290—1314. He wrote 
the history of his episcopacy up to the year before bis 
death; published by D’Achery, Spicilig. tom. x. 

Guido, of noble birth in Burgundia, studied theology 
and canon law nine years at Paris and Orleans, and 
after filling several other offices was abbot of St. Ger- 
main of Auxerre, from a.d. 1277 to 1309, when he 
resigned his office and lived a retired life till his death 
In 1313. He wrote the history of the abbots of bis 
monastery from a.d. 1189 to 1277, published by Labbe, 
Biblioth. Noo. M S. torn. i. 

Henry (according to some, Amandus) Suso, of noble 
birth in Swabia, a distinguished Dominican theologian 
and lecturer at Constance, who flourished a.d. 1290, 
and died about the close of the century. He wrote 
various tracts, epistles, and sermons, in German, which 
Surius translated into Latin and published, Cologne, 
1588, 8 vo. 

Boniface VIII. pope a.d. 1294—1303, has left nu- 
merous epistles and bulls published by Bzovius and 
Wadding ; besides the Liber Sextus Decretalium, which 
Is a part of the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

Engelbert, a Benedictine monk, distinguished as 
early as a.d. 1273, and abbot of Admont in Styria 
from a.d. 1297. He wrote an heroic poem or pane- 
gyric on the coronation of Rodulph of Hapsburg, and 
a tract on the rise, progress, and fall of the Roman 
empire ; the last Is In the Biblioth Patr. tom. xxv. and 
the first is in all the collections of German historians. 

Thomas Wickes or Wiccius, an English regular 
canon of St. Augustine in the monastery of Osneia, 
near Oxford, who flourished about a.d. 1299. He 
wrote a Chronicle of England from William the Con- 
queror a.d. 1066 to the year 1304, which was published 
among the Scriptores Histories Anglic true, tom. ii. Ox- 
ford, 1687, fol. 


simple and beautiful religion of Christ. 
The most pernicious among them— -for all 
were not equal offenders — were those who 
led the mass of people to believe that men 
can perform more than God requires of 
them, and that all religion consists in the 
external homage of the lips and in certain 
bodily gestures. 

2. In the fourth and very full council 
of the Lateran, a.d. 1215, Innocent III. 
a most imperious pontiff, without asking 
the opinion of any one, published seventy 
decrees, in which, besides other enactments 
calculated to increase the power of the 
pontiffs and to give importance to the 
clergy, he extended the religious system 
by adding to it some new doctrines, or as 
they are called articles of faith. For 
whereas there had hitherto been different 
opinions respecting the manner in which 
Christ’s body and blood are present in the 
eucharist, and no public decision had de- 
fined what must be held and taught on this 
point, Innocent pronounced that opinion 
to be the only true one which is now uni- 
versal in the Romish church ; and he con- 
secrated to it the hitherto unknown term 
Transubstantiation. 1 He also required it 
to be held as an article of faith, that every 
one is bound by a positive divine ordinance 
to enumerate and confess his sins to a 
priest, which indeed had before been the 
opinion of some doctors, but it was not the 
public belief of the church ; for up to this 
time, although the confession of sins was 
held to be a duty, yet every one had been 
at liberty according to his pleasure either 
to confess them mentally to God alone or 
orally to a priest also. 2 The reception of 
both these dogmas as of divine authority, 

1 See, among many others, Albertin, De Eucharistia, 
lib. iii. p. 972. [The decreo of Innocent is in Ilar- 
duin’s Concilia , tom. vii. p. 16, 17: “Una vero est 
fidelium universalis ecelcsia, extra quam nullus omnino 
salvatur. In qua idem ipso Sacerdos et Sacrificium 
Jesus Cbristus; cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento 
altaris sub speciebus panis et vinl veraciter continentqr, 
transubstantiate, pane in corpus, et vino in sanguinem, 
potestate divina, ut ad perficiendum mysterium unitatU 
acclpiamu8 de suo quod accepit ipse de nostro. Et hoc 
utique sacrariientum nemo potest conflcere, nisi sacer- 
dos, qui fuerit rite ordlnatus secundum claves eoclesiae, 
quas ipse concessit apostolis et eorum successor ibus 
Jesus Christus. “ — Mur, [This ominous and fatal 
word first occurs in its Latin form, tran substantiate , 
in a sermon of Hildebert of Tours (No. 93, Synodicus 
ad Sacerdotes , in his Opera, col. 685, &c. Bened. edit.), 
and the verb transubstantiate was first used by Stephen, 
bishop of Autun from 1113 to 1129, in hla treatise Do 
Sacramento Altaris, cap. xiv. in the Biblio. Patr . 
Max. tom. xx. p. 1879.— R. 

* See DailI6, De Confessione Auricula ri, and many 
others. [This decree of Innocent is in Harduin, ubi 
supra, p. 33, art. xxi. It is in this form: “ Omnia 
utriusque sexus fidelis, postquam ad anno® discretionis 
pervenerit, omnia sua solus peccata oonftfceatur fldeliter, 
saltern semel in anno, proprio sacerdotl ; et injunctam 
sibi pcBnitentiam studeat pro viribus adlmplere, &c 
alloquin et vivens ab ingressu ecclesiffl arceatur, et 
moriens Christiana care&t sepulture.” — Mur. 
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in consequence of the injunction of Inno- 
cent, produced many regulations and de- 
cisions, wholly unknown m the Scriptures 
or in the early ages of the church, and 
calculated to foster superstition rather than 
piety. 

3. Nothing perhaps will show more 
clearly the general unsoundness of the 
religion of the age and its discordance 
with the Bible than the history of the 
societies of Flagellants, which first ori- 

? ginated in Italy in the year 1260, and 
afterwards spread over a large part of 
Europe. A great multitude of persons of 
all ranks and ages and both sexes ran 
about the streets of cities and country 
towns, with whips in their hands, lashing 
miserably their naked bodies ; and they 
expected by this voluntary punishment, 
by their frightful countenances and their 
distracted cries, to procure the divine com- 
passion for themselves and others. 1 This 
method of propitiating the Supreme Being 
was perfectly accordant with views enter- 
tained in that age of the nature of reli- 
gion. Nor did these Flagellants do any- 
thing but what they had learned from the 
monks, and particularly from the mendi- 
cant orders. Hence they were at first 
highly revered and extolled for their sanc- 
tity, and not by the populace only but 
even by their rulers and governors. But 
when the turbulent, the extravagant,, and 
those contaminated with absurd opinions, 
joined themselves to the more decent and 
moral Flagellants, the emperors and the 
pontiffs issued decrees to put a stop to this 
religious frenzy. 

4. The expounders of the sacred volume 
in this century differed not at all from 
those who assumed that office in the pre- 
vious times. Most of them declared it 
to be their aim to draw out the internal 
juice and marrow of the sacred books, 
that is, to elicit their recondite or secret 
sense ; and for the most part they do it 
so clumsily, that a discerning man can 
hardly escape a nausea while reading their 
commentaries. Those who are disposed 
to put their power of endurance to the 
test may peruse the lucubrations of Hugo 
of St. Cher, Stephen Langton, and An- 
thony of Padua, on various parts of the 
Bible. None pursued this course more 
intensely or more ridiculously than the 
mystic doctors, of whom not one is so 
obtuse but he can see clearly in the 

sacred writers all the principles of his 
mystic theology. Nor were their opponents, 
the scholastics, entiiely averse from this 
method of interpretation ; though they 
were at more pains to collect the opinions 
of the ancient interpreters than to devise 
new ones ; as the example of Alexander 
Hales, William Alvernus, and Thomas 
Aquinas, will show. They likewise call 
in occasionally the aid of dialectics. To 
assist the expounders of the sacred books, 
Hugo of St. Cher composed his index of 
the words in these books or his Concor- 
dance to them. 2 The Dominicans by direc- 
tion of Jordan, the general of their order, 
set forth a new edition of the Latin ver- 
sion of the scriptures, carefully corrected 
by the older copies. 3 The Creeks at- 
tempted nothing in this department wor- 
thy of notice. But among the Syrians, 
Gregory Abulpharajus very learnedly ex- 
plained a large portion of the Bible. 4 

5. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
those who treated systematically either 
theoretical or practical theology ; for all 
who possessed a tolerable share of discern- 
ment and ability to write applied them- 
selves to this branch of theology, and 
especially all those who taught in the 
schools, among whom the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans held the first rank. But 
it is not necessary to recite the names of 
these doctors, or to specify all their lucu- 
brations; for whoever has made himself 
acquainted with Albertus Magnus or with 
Thomas Aquinas, his disciple, knows them 
all. The first place among these writers 
on systematic theology belongs to Thomas 
Aquinas, who was commonly called the 
Angel of the Schools or the Angelic Doc- 
tor. For as soon as his Summa , or sys- 
tem of theology, both dogmatical and 
practical, began to circulate, all eagerly 
caught hold of the work and made it, in 
connexion with Lombard, the Master of 
the Sentences, the basis of instruction and 
the source of correct knowledge. Some 
indeed have denied that this celebrated 
work was the production of Thomas, 6 but 
their reasons are by no means solid and 
satisfactory. 6 

6. The greatest part of these doctors 
followed Aristotle as their model, and ap- 

2 See Echard’s Script ora Ordinis Prtedicator. tom. 
i. p. 194. 

8 Simon, Critique de la Billiolh. EccUs. de M. Du 
Pin, tome i. p. 341. 

4 Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 277. 

5 See Launoi, 2'raditio Ecclesias llomunce circa Si- 
montam , p. 290. 

a See Nat Alexander, Hist. Fades, stecul. xili. p. 
391 ; Echard and Quetifa Scriptures Ordinis Prtedi- 
cator. sfiecul. xili. tom. i. p. 293, &o. ; Touron’a Vie de 

St. Thome, p. 604. 

1 Schotgen, Hist. FlageUantium { Boileau, Hist, de 
Flagellant , chap. ix. p. 253. A drawing descriptive of 
this penance of the Flagellants is given by Martene, 
Voyage Litter, de deux Renkdictins , tome ii. p. 105. 
Compare Muratori’s Antiq. Hal. Medii ASoi, tom. vi. 
p. 469, &c. 
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plied his principles* both dialectical and 
philosophical, to the investigation and ex- 
plication of Christian doctrines. In ex- 
plaining metaphysically the more abstruse 
doctrines, they followed the opinions of 
the Realists. For this sect had far more 
. followers through nearly all this century 
than the Nominalists ; which may be 
attributed to the vast influence of Alber- 
tus and Thomas, who stood at the head of 
the Realists at this time. But although 
these most lucid, irrefragable, seraphic, 
and angelic doctors, as they were called, 
may have viewed themselves as sagacious 
and powerful defenders of revealed reli- 
gion, yet they very often poured darkness 
rather than light upon their subjects. For 
not to mention their intolerable and often 
ridiculous phraseology or their disgusting 
barbarity of style, and to pass by their 
senseless eagerness for prying into subjects 
inscrutable to man, they failed in the very 
points in which true philosophers ought 
least of all to be found defective; for 
their definitions are obscure and inaccu- 
rate, and their divisions are unsuitable and 
illogical. And these faults, which neces- 
sarily produce confusion of thought and 
obscurity in reasoning, are chargeable on 
the great Thomas himself. 

7. This propensity to examine religious 
subjects by the powers of reason and hu- 
man sagacity greatly lessened the number 
of those who, in the manner of the ancients 
and without employing philosophy, were 
accustomed to demonstrate religious truths 
by the scriptures and by the authority of 
the fathers, and who were therefore called 
biblical divines. Certain pious men in- 
deed, 1 and even the Roman pontiffs, 8 seri- 
ously admonished the theologians, and 
more especially those of Paris, to avoid 
j the subtleties of philosophy, and to teach 
the doctrines of salvation according to the 
scriptures with simplicity and purity, but 
their admonitions were fruitless; for so 
great was the enthusiasm for metaphysics, 
dialectics, and philosophy, that no argu- 
ments or exhortations could control it. 
The scholastic doctors did not indeed 
wholly disregard the scriptures and tradi- 
tion; but what they adduce from these 

» See Buluaus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 9, 129, 
180; Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. 1. p. 91, 92, 94. 

* See especially a sharp and memorable epistle of 
Gregory IX. to the Parisian masters ; in Bulseus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 129, which concludes with 
these words: “Mandamus et dlstricte prtecipimus, 
quatenus sine fermento mundana* scientiee doceatis 
theologicam puritatem, non adulterantes verbum Dei 
philosophorum flgmentls — sed content! terminis a pa- 
trlbus institutis mentis auditorum vestrorum fructu 
coolest! eloquii saglnetls, ut haurlant de fontlbus Sal- 
vatoris.'’ 


sources showed plainly that they had not 
been carefully studied. 3 At length they 
relinquished this study entirely to others, 
and reserved to themselves merely the 
province of disputing and philosophising. 
The outward circumstances of these doc- 
tors were not the least efficient cause of 
their pursuing such a course; for most 
of them were Dominican and Franciscan 
monks ; and these sects held no property, 
possessed no libraries, and were moreover 
required to lead unsettled and vagrant 
lives. Of course, those who wished to 
make a figure as writers were compelled 
to rely wholly upon their own ingenuity. 

8. The followers of the old divines 
deemed it the more necessary to resist 
strenuously these new dialectical theolo- 
gians, in proportion as they instilled cor- 
rupt and dangerous sentiments into the 
youth in their schools. For they not only 
explained the mysteries of religion accord- 
ing to the principles of their dialectics, 
subjecting them to the empire of reason, 
but they also brought forward doctrines 
which were absolutely impious and mani- 
festly hostile to religion ; doctrines relat- 
ing to God, to matter, the world, the origin 
of all things, and the nature of the human 
soul ; and if any one taxed them with the 
fact they were accustomed to answer, that 
these doctrines were philosophically true 
and consonant with right reason, but that 
they readily admitted them to be theologi- 
cally false. And hence, throughout this 
century, in all the universities and parti- 
cularly at Paris and Oxford, you might 
see the ancient and biblical divines utter- 
ing decisions, opinions, and treatises in 
opposition to the dialectic theologians, 
and both publicly and privately accusing 
them of corrupting the religion of the 
scriptures. 4 Even St. Thomas was judged 
by the Parisians to be unsound, or to 
deviate on many points from the simple 
truth.® He indeed, though involved in 
various contests, escaped without harm ; 
but others of less weight of character were 
required publicly to confess their errors 
while alive, or were severely censured after 
their death. 

9. Still more dangerous*to the scholastic 
divines were the mystics, and all those who 

8 Faydlt’s Alteration du Dogme ThSotogique par la 
Philos, d* Aristote, p. 289 ; Simon’s Critique de la Bib- 
lioth. Eccles. de M. Du Pin , tome i. p. 170, 187. 

4 See Matth. Paris, tlistoria Major, p. 541 ; Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. in many places, but espe- 
cially p. 397, 430, 433, 472, &c. 

5 See Launoi, Hist. Gymnas. Navarreni % v&r 111. lib. 
iii. c. cxvi. in his Opp. tom. iv. par. i. p. 485 ; Bulseus, 
ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 204 ; Zornius, Opuscula Sacra, 
tom. i. p. 445 ; Simon, Lettres Choisiet, tome ii. p. 266, 
&c.; Echard’s Script. Ord. Preedic. tom. i. p. 435, &c. 


maintained that piety was the only thing 
to be regarded, and that all discussions on 
religious subjects were to be discarded ;- 
for these were the most acceptable to the 
people, and had most influence with them. 
The accusations and prejudices of such 
opponents, the dialecticians judged it not 
advisable to repel by force, but to conci- 
liate by prudent measures. They there- 
fore extolled mystic theology with lavish 
praises, and even explained its principles 
in various treatises, combining it with the 
theology taught in the schools, notwith- 
standing the two systems were naturally 
at variance. The works of this character 
by Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Robert 
Capito, and Thomas Aquinas, are well 
known. Nor did they blush to publish 
comments on Dionysius himself, the cory- 
phaeus of the mystics, whom perhaps they 
at the same time viewed with secret con- 
tempt. 1 * * 

10. Therefore in this century both the 
scholastics and the mystics wrote treatises 
on the duties of a Christian life, and on 
the way in which the soul is to be purified 
from its* corruptions ; but, as may readily 
be supposed, their treatises are very dif- 
ferent in character. What the mystics 
taught and recommended as being a life of 
piety may be learned from the annotations of 
George Pachymeres on Dionysius, written 
in Greek, and from the Spiritual Insti- 
tutes or Compendium of mystic theology 
by Humbert de Romanis. The primary 
object of the scholastics was to explain the 
nature of virtues and vices, as is manifest 
from the numerous Sumraas [or systems] 
of the virtues and vices which appeared in 
this age. The virtues they divide into 
the moral (which are precisely those that 
Aristotle recommended to his disciples), 
and the theological, of which there are 
three — faith, hope, and love — according to 
the enumeration of St. Paul, 1 Corinth, 
xiii. 13. In explaining both they spend 
more time on questions and controversies 

1 Whether Mosheim has here stated the real motives 
of these men in extolling and expounding the princi- 
ples of the mystics, those must judge who are familiar 
with their writings. Metaphysical theology and mys- 
tical will be found often associated in the minds of 
the devout in every age. And in that age, the mystics 
gave at least as good evidence of deep-toned piety or 
of intimate communion with God as any others ; and 
such men as Bonaventura may easily be supposed to 
have felt not a little sympathy with them in their 
devout contemplations. Who does not know how 
much the writings of Thomas & Kempis (a mystic of j 

the fourteenth century) have been admired, even by j 

Protestants, down to the present times ? Besides, those 

more devout scholastics give too much evidence of 

sincerity and integrity to admit, without strong proof, 

| that they would deliberately and systematically com- 

m ®pd& n d write books in defence of a religious system 

which in their hearts they viewed with contempt. — 


than in giving direct and lucid instruction. 
In this department the pre-eminence is due 
to Thomas, who devotes the entire second 
part of his Summa to moral or practical 
theology, and on whom innumerable others 
wrote commentaries. 

11. But great care is necessary in reading 
the writers on moral theology of this and 
the following centuries. For though they 
use the same terms which the inspired 
writers and we of the present day do, yet 
they assign to them very different imports. 
The justice, charity, sanctity, and faith of 
most of the doctors of this age, are not 
identical with the virtues which Christ and 
his apostles designate by these terms. Ac- 
cording to the views of Christ, he is a holy 
or pious man who devotes his whole soul to 
God and to his law; but the writers of these 
times denominate him a holy and pious man 
who divests himself of his possessions and 
worldly goods in order to enrich the priest 
and to build churches and monasteries, and 
who does not deny or neglect to do any- 
thing which the pontiffs would have men 
believe or do. And it is lawful and right, 
if we may believe these writers, to treat 
with all possible severity and even to mas- 
sacre a heretic — that is, one who will not 
be submissive to the will of the Roman 
pontiff. The justice therefore which was 
inculcated in tnat age was a very different 
thing from that which the Scriptures en- 
join. 

12. Among the Greeks, Nicetas Acomi- 
natus in his Treasury of the Orthodox 
Faith confronted all the sects of errorists ; 
but it was in the manner of the Greeks — 
that is, by the testimonies and the authority 
of the fathers and ecclesiastical councils, 
rather than by the declarations of holy 

scripture and by sound arguments 

Among the Latins, Raymund of Pennafort 
attempted to confute the Jews and Saracens, 
not in the manner practised previously, by 
penalties and the sword, but bj- arguments 
addressed to the understanding.* And this 
led many others, who were no contemptible 
disputants and who were acquainted with 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, to as- 
sail these nations in a similar manner, among 
whom Raymund Martini, the author of the 
Pugio Fideiy manifestly stands pre-emi- 
nent. 8 Thomas also contended for the 
truth of Christianity in his Summa contra 
Gentesy which i9 no contemptible perform- 
ance. 4 * * * And Alanus ab Insulis [Alain de 


* Echard and Quetifs Scriptures Ord. Prcedic. tom. i. 
saecul. xlii. p. 106, &e. 

* Bayle, Dictionnaire , article Martini, tom. U. p. 
2077 ; Colomesius, Hispania Orientalis, p. 209. 

4 Fabricitts, Delectus Argumentorum et Scriptor. pro 
Veritate Religionis Christianas ; p. 270. 
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l’lsle] did the same in his work Against the 
Jews and the Pagans . Those who engaged 
in other controversies were far inferior in 
merit to these, and aimed rather to render 
their adversaries odious than to lead them 
to embrace the truth. 

13. The principal controversy of this 
century was that which had produced sepa- 
ration between the Greek and Latin 
churches ; and in discussing and endeavour- 
ing to settle this division nearly the whole 
century was consumed in unsuccessful 
efforts. Gregory IX. employed the Fran- 
ciscan monks, especially after the year 
1232, in negociations for peace with the 
Greeks, but their efforts were unavailing. 1 * 
Afterwards in the year 1247, Innocent IY. 
sent John of Parma with other Franciscans 
to negociate with the Greeks; and on the 
other side, the Greek patriarch came in 
person to Rome and was created legate of 
the apostolic see. 3 But still several causes 
prevented an adjustment of all difficulties. 
Under Urban IY. the business was managed 
more successfully. For Michael Palmolo- 
gus, as soon as he had expelled the Latins 
out of Constantinople, in order to establish 
his empire and secure the friendship of the 
Roman pontiff, sent ambassadors to Rome 
declaring his readiness to conclude a peace. 
But Urban died before the difficult nego- 
ciations were brought to a conclusion. 3 
Under Gregory X. after various discussions 
in the second council of Lyons a.d. 1274, 
John Yeccus, the patriarch of Constanti- 

1 The records of the transaction arc extant in Wad- 
ding’s Annales Minorum, tom. ii* p. 279, 296, Ac. and 
in Echard’s Scriptores Ordinis Prccdicator. tom. 1. p. 

103, 9U, Ac. See also Matthew Paris, Hutorla Major , 
p. 386, &c. [The union was prevented by the well- 
known princlplos of the Romish court which had all 
one aim, namely, to subject the whole world to them- 
selves, or to make all nations tributary to the see oft 

Rome, and thus to enrich themselves at the expense of 
others. At least the Greek patriarch Germanus, in his 
letter to the cardinals in the above-cited passage of 

Matthew Paris, says : — “ Destroy the cause of the an- 
cient hostility between the Latins and the Greeks — we 
have commenced the negociation for peace, and have 
written to the Pope *, let God purge your hearts of all 
high thoughts that exalt themselves against a fraternal 
union. The severing of our union proceeds from the 
tyranny of your oppression and the exactions of the 
Romish church, which from being a mother has be- 
come a stepmother, and is like a rapacious bird that 
drives away her own young, which tramples upon the 
lowly in proportion as they are the more prostrate. 

Therefore let Roman avarice, inveterate as it is, be 
subdued, and let us proceed to an examination of the 
truth. You, eager solely for earthly possessions collect 
together silver and gold front' every quarter ; and yet 
you say that you are the disciples of Him who said, 

Silver and gold have I none.' You make kingdoms 
tributary to you, you increase your revenues by navigar 
tions, your deeds contradict the profession of your 
lips.”— Schl. 

* See Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. vil. p. 370, 388, 393, 
897, 497, 498 ; Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. iU. and 
iv. p. 37, &o. 

8 Wadding, ubi supra, tom iv. p. 181, 201, 223, 269, 
303 . 


nople, and some other Greek bishops agree- I 
ing to it, the Greeks publicly consented to ' 
the terms of compromise prescribed by the 
pontiff. 4 But on a change in the state of 
public affairs, the fear of a war from the 
Latins being at an end, Andronicus, the 
son of Michael, in the council of Constanti- 
nople held in the palace of Blachernce a.d. 
1284, annulled this disgraceful compromise 
and sent its author Veccus into exile. 5 * 
After this the rancour and disputes became 
more violent than ever. 

14. We pass over the private and minor 
controversies which arose here and there. 
The only one which remains and deserves 
notice is, the discussions in France and in 
other countries during this century respect- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. Notwithstanding 
Innocent III. in the Lateran council of 
1215, had placed transubstantiation among 
the public doctrines of the Latin church, 
yet many had doubts of the validity of this 
decree, and even maintained that other 
opinions were quite probable. Those who 
approved the Berengarian sentiment, that 
the bread and wine were only symbols of 
the body and blood of Christ, dared not 
publicly avow and defend their opinions.® 
Yet there were many who deemed it suffi- 
cient to maintain what is called the real 
presence, though they might explain the 
mode of that presence differently from 
Innocent. 7 8 Pre-eminent among these was 
John, surnamed Pungens-Asinum [the Ass- 
goader], a subtle doctor of Paris, who near 
the close of the century avowed his pre- 
ference of consubstantiation before transub- 
stantiation, and yet was not condemned by 
the doctors there for advancing such an 
opinion.® 

4 See Wadding, ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 343, 371. tom. 
v. p. 9,. 29, 62; Colonla, Hist. Litter, do la Ville de 
Lyon , tome ii. p. 284, 

6 Lpo Allatius, De Perpetua Consensione Eccles. 
Orient, fit Occident, lib. ii. cap. xv. xvi. p. 727, Ac.; 
Spanheim, De Perpetua Dissensione Greecorum et La- 
tinor. in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 488, Ac. and elsewhere. 

6 Bulteus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 373. 

7 Allix, Prqfatio ad F. Johannis Determinal, de Sa- 
cramento Altaris, Lond. 1686, 8vo. 

8 His book was published by Allix [Lond. 1686, 8vo), 
See Baluzo, Vitte Pvntif. A union, tom. i. Ijjfo ; 
D'Achery, Spicilegium, tom. iil. p. 58; Echard’s 
Script. Domini, tom. i. p. 561. [According to Du Pin, 
Auteurs Ecclbsiaxt. gfiecul. xlv. cap. v. John of Paris, 
surnamed Pungens-Asinum, lived in the early part of 
the thirteenth century and was a different person from 
that John of Paris who opposed the papal doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Neither did this latter John escape 
censure from the divines of Paris ; for in the year 1805 
they silenced him, and forbade his either preaohing or 
lecturing on pain of excommunication. He appealed 
to the Pope then at Bourdeaux, who appointed com- 
missioners to try the oase, but before the day of trial 
John died, on the 15th Jan. 1306. Similar to this ere 
the statements of Cave ( Hist. Liter.) and Fabrioius, 
BiM. Med. et Infi • Latin, lib. lx. p. 322.— Mur. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . It would be endless to enumerate all 
the additions which the pontiff made pub- 
licly and the priests and monks privately 
to the exterior of religion, in order to 
render it more splendid and imposing. We 
shall therefore despatch the extensive sub- 
ject in a few words. Those who directed 
public worship conceived, that the religion 
generally embraced in those times was not 
to be presented solely to the understanding, 
but also to the eyes and the senses of man- 
kind, that it might make a deeper impression 
on tlieir^ minds. Hence at stated times, 
and particularly on the festivals, they were 
accustomed to exhibit the divine works and 
beneficent acts and all the more striking 
facts in sacred history by signs and em- 
blems, or rather by mimic representations. 1 
These scenic representations, partly comic 
and partly tragic, though they might gra- 
tify the senses and produce some transient 
emotions in the soul, were still rather pre- 
judicial than advantageous to the cause of 
religion, and they afforded matter for ridi- 
cule to the more discerning. 

2. No one will think it strange that after 
the establishment of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, the consecrated bread of the 
eucharist should have received divine ho- 
nours. This having become an established 
custom, the various ceremonies by which 
that bread was honoured followed of course. 
Hence those splendid caskets in which God 
in the form of bread might reside as in his 
house, and be carried from place to place ; 
hence lamps and other decorations were 
added to these reputed domiciles of a pre- 
sent deity; hence this bread was carried in 
splendid processions along the streets to the 
sick, and other rites of the like character 
were introduced. This superstition reached 
its zenith when the festival of the body of 
Christ, as it is called, was instituted. One 
Juliana, a nun who lived at Liege in the 
Netherlands, gave out she had been divinely 
instructed it was the pleasure of God that 
an annual festival should be kept in honour 
of the holy supper, ‘or rather of the body of 
Christ as present in the holy supper. Few 
persons gave credit to her vision.? But 


* This extravagance in getting up religious shows 
originated, I suspect, with the Mendicant orders. 

* This fanatical woman declared that as often as she 

addressed herself to God or to the saints in prayer, she 
saw- the full moon with a small defect or breach in it, 
and that having long studied to find out the significa- 
tion of this strange appearance, she was inwardly in- 
formed by the Spirit that the moon signified the 
fllSf i # ai l? t ? e defect or breach was the want of an 

annual festival in honour of the holy sacrament.— Macf. 


[Part it. 

Robert, the bishop of Liege, in the year 1246 
ordered this new festal day, though many 
were opposed to it, to be celebrated through- 
out his diocese. After the death of J uliana 
her friend Eve, another woman of Liege, 
ceased not from prosecuting the business, till 
at length Urban IV. in the year 1 264 imposed 
that festival upon the whole church. Yet 
this pontiff died shortly after signing the 
decree ; so that this festival was not uni- 
versally observed by the Latin churches 
until Clement Y. in the council of Vienne 
a.d. 1311, confirmed the edict of Urban. 3 
And this festival contributed to establish 
the people in the doctrine of transubst ini- 
tiation more than the decree of the Lateran 
council under Innocent III. 

3. At the close of the century Boniface 
VIII. added to the public ceremonies of 
the church the year of jubilee, which is 
still celebrated at Rome with great pomp 
and splendid preparations. In the year 
1 *209 there arose among the people at Rome 
a rumour that those who should the next 
year visit the temple of St. Peter would 
obtain the pardon of all their sins, and that 
this privilege was annexed to every hun- 
dredth year. Boniface ordered inquiry to 
be made into the truth of this opinion ; and 
he learned from many witnesses of good 
credit that, according to very ancient ec- 
clesiastical law and usage, all those who 
devoutly visited St. Peter’s church in the 
course of the years which terminate centu- 
ries thereby merited indulgences for a 
hundred years. The pontiff therefore, in 
an epistle sent throughout Christendom, 
decided that in every centennial year all 
who should confess and lament their sins, 
and devoutly visit the temple of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome, should receive ple- 
nary abolition of their sins. 4 The succes- 


3 See Fisen’s Origo Prima Festi Corporis Christi ex 
vho Sancta Virgini Julianas divinitus oblato , Liege, 
1619, 8vo ; Daille, De Cultus Religion .Objecto, p. 287, 
&c-t Acta Sanctor . Aprilis, tom. I. p. 437, &c. and p. 
903 ; and (ono who should have been named first) Be- 
nedict XIV. the Roman pontiff, De Festis Christi et 
Maria , lib. I. cap. xii. in his Opp. tom. x. p. 360. 

4 Such is the statement of Cretan, nephew of Boni- 
face VIII. and cardinal of St. George, in his Relutio 
de Centesimo seu Jubifao Anno , which is in all the 
Bibliothecas of the Fathers, and particularly in the 
Biblioth. Max. Patrum , tom. xxv. p. 267. Nor is there 
any reason why we should suppose that he misrepre- 
sents facts or that Bonifhce acted craftily and avari- 
ciously in this matter. [But when we consider the 
ambitious and avaricious character which Boniface 
manifested in innumerable ways, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he was so passive a being in this whole 
transaction, and that he had no other object in view 
than the furtherance of piety and the continuation of 
an ancient usage, which he found to be confirmed by 
the testimony of four aged persons, of whom one was 
a hundred and seven years old. The belief had long 
prevailed that Romish indulgences were more efficient 
than any others; and the pilgrims who travelled to 
Rome in order to obtain remission of sins there 
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sors of Boniface adorned this institution 
with many new rites ; and after finding by 
experience that it brought both honour and 
gam to the church of Rome they limited it 
to shorter periods,, so that at the present 
time every twenty-fifth year is a jubilee. 1 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OP HERESIES. 

1. The Greeks mention no new sects as 
originating among them in this century. 
The oriental sects of the Jacobites and 
Nestorians,- who equally with the Greeks 
spurned the laws of the Roman church, were 
repeatedly solicited by pontifical legates of 
the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
to put themselves under the dominion of 
the Roman pontiffs. Innocent IV. en- 
deavoured to annex both those communi- 
ties to his empire in the year I ‘246*. And 
Nicolaus IV. offered terms of reconcilia- 
tion to the Nestorians, and particularly to 
those inhabiting northern Asia, in the year 


stood under the immediate protection of the Popes. — 
I (Seethe Decret. G ration}, par. ii. caus. xiv. ques. iff. 
cap. xxiil.; Si quit Komi pelas, and cap. xxv.; Illi qui, 
Ac. and others also, par. i. distinc. ixxviii.) These 
pilgrims made many voluntary offerings to the Romish 
church which went into the Pope’s treasury and also 
increased the business of the citizens, notwithstanding 
they could obtain nothing at Rome which they could 
not obtuin at a cheaper rate of their own bishops at 
home. In these circumstances, what was more natural 
than for the thought to occur to Boniface of deriving 
some advantages from the rumour which was spreading 
at Rome, and which perhaps was set on foot or at least 
helped forward by his own creatures, and therefore 
rather to fabricate than search after proofs that a jubileo 
of indulgences was sanctioned by the ancient ecclesi- 
astical law? Plenary indulgence had hitherto been 
confined to the crusaders. But those enterprises had 
now ceased, and a journey to Rome was less hazardous 
to life than a Journey to Palestine. The public roads 
in Italy exhibited an almost continuous procession or 
a line of march from one end to the other ; and nearly 
everyday 200,000 foreigners might be counted at Rome. 
Indeed it has been estimated that 2,000,000 of people 
visited Rome during the year 1300 ; and the concourse 
there was so great that many were trodden to death by 
the throng. So happy a result of this experiment made 
both the Pope and the citizens of Rome wish that a 
century was not so long an interval. Therefore Cle- 
ment VI. repeated the jubilee a.d. 1350, and Nicolaus 
V. established the festival to be held once in twenty- 
five years.-— Schl. [Urban VI. in the year 1389, had 
previously reduced the interval to thirty-three years— 
the supposed years of our Lord’s ago at his crucifixion. 
See Amort, De Indulgentiit , par, i. p. 84, and Sponda- 
nus, Annal. Ecclet. ad ann. 1380, No. 3.— It. 

• The writers on the Jubilee are enumerated by Fa- 
bricius, Bibliog. Antiq. p. 316, & c. ; to his list others 
may be added, and among them especially Charles 
Chats, a recent author, whose Leltret Historiquet et 
Dogma liquet sur let Jubilet et let Indulgem.es were 
published at the Hague, J751, 3 vols. 8vo. [He was 
minister of the French church at the Hague. The first 
volume of the Letters is devoted to the history of the 
Roman jubilees, traees their origin to the avarice of 
Boniface VIII. a.d. 1300, points out their resemblance 
to the Roman secular games, and gives a particular 
account of each jubilee from their origin in the year 
1300 to the year 1750. The second and third volumes 
are devoted to the Bubjeet of Indulgences. — Mur. 


1278. 8 And some of the bishops of both 
those sects seemed not averse to the pro 
posed terms. But after a short time, 
from various causes all hopes of such a 
reconciliation vanished. 

2. During the whole of this century the 
Roman pontiffs were engaged in fierce and 
bloody conflicts with heretics ; that is, 
with those who taught differently from what 
the Romish church prescribed to tLom, 
and brought under discussion the power 
and prerogatives of the pontiffs. For the 
sects of the Cathari , the Wuldenses , the 
Petrobrusiuns , and many others, spreading 
themselves over nearly all Europe, and 
especially in Italy, France, Germany, 3 and 


8 Raynald, Annalos Ecclet. tom. x ! ii. ad ann. 1217, 
sec. 32, Ac. and tom. xv. ad ann. 1303, sec. 22. and 
1301, see. 23; Matth. Paris, I list or in Major, p. 37:2, 

3 In Germany they were called Stedingers from a 
district in ancient Friesland where they were most 
numerous, and Hallean heretics from a town in Swa- 
bia where they resided. The Stedingers were accused 
of magic and of Manichseism, but seem rather to 
have been Waldensians than Manichreans. Their 
chief difference was, that they refused to pay tithes to 
the bishops, particularly to the bishops of Bremen and 
Mindcn, and in general resolved to be free from tho 
oppressive slavery of the clergy. These poor people in 
the year 1234 were nearly exterminated by an army of 
40,000 crusaders. See Ritter's Dias, de Pago Stedirtg 
et Stcdingis 11 cerelicis, and Harzheim's Concilia Ger- 
man. tom. iii. p. 551, Ac. The Hailean heretics may 
bo best understood from the account of Albrecht of 
Stade in his CUronicon , ad arm. 1218. lie thus 
describes them : “ Strange and miserable heretics 
began to multiply In the church of God, who ringing 
the bells and calling the barons and freeholders toge- 
ther at Ilalle in Swabia, thus preached in public that 
the pope was a heretic, and all the bishops and prelates 
simoniacs and heretics, and also the inferior prelates 
and the priests ; because being defiled with vices and 
mortal sins they had not authority to bind and loo^e, 
and that they all seduced the people ; that priests guilty 
of mortal sins could not administer the sacrament, 
that neither the pope nor the bishops could interdict 
any living man from the worship of God, and that those 
who prohibited it were heretics and seducers ; that the 
Dominicans and Franciscans corrupted the church by 
preaching falsehood, and that all those monks and like- 
wise the Cistercians led sinful and unrighteous lives. 
That there was no one who declared tho truth and 
who observed good faith in action except themselves 
and their associates— that hitherto your preachers 
have buried the truth, and have preached falsehood, 
while we do the contrary, Tho indulgence (pardon ) 
which we offer to you is not fictitious and fabricated 
by the apostolic (the pope) nor by the bishops, out 
comes solely from God and from our order. We dare 
not make mention of the pope, because he leads so 
wicked a life and is a man of so bad example. — Pray 
yo for the emperor Frederick and for Conrad— the pope 
has not the power of binding nor of loosing, because 
he does not lead an apostolical life.”— See also liern- 
hold’s Dist. de Conrado IV. fmperatore, HaUensium 
Harelicorum aliqnando Defensore , Altdorf. 1758. — 
Among the inquisitors in Germany, Conrad of Mar- 
purg rendered himself particularly famous. He was a 
Dominican and confessor of St. Elizabeth of Thurin- 
gia, whose biography he composed, and with much 
simplicity he united all the qualities requisite for so 
bloody and inhuman an office as that of an Inquisitor. 
This abominable man, burning with hatred against 
heretics, raved against high and low, allowed no one 
a legal trial, but imprisoned the innocent till they 
would themselves confess guilt of which they were 
unconsoious. See Albrecht’s Chronicon , ad an n. 1233. 
The German archbishops counselled him to use greater 
moderation ; but the delirious man continued his 
mad career, preaching a crusade against the heretics. 
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Spam, collected congregations and threa- 
tened great danger to the Romish domina- 
tion. New sects were added to the old 
ones, differing indeed widely in their 
opinions, but all agreeing in this, that the 

? revailing religion was false, and that the 
toman pontiffs most unjustly arrogated 
to themselves dominion over Christians 
and their religious worship. And not a 
few noblemen listened, with favourable and 
even eager attention, to the doctrines 
maintained by these classes of persons out 
of the scriptures against the power, the 
wealth, and the vices of the pontiffs and 
of the whole clerical order. And hence 
new and extraordinary arms were requi- 
site to overcome and subdue so numerous 
and powerful opponents. 

3. Nowhere was there a greater num- 
ber of heretics of every description than 
in Languedoc and the adjacent regions. 
For several persons, and especially Ray- 
mond VI. the earl of Toulouse, afforded 
them protection ; and the bishops in those 
provinces were so negligent and remiss in 
ilieir proceedings against heretics, that 
they were able to organise and increase 
their congregations without fear. On 
being apprised of these facts, Innocent 
III. sent extraordinary legates into these 
provinces near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, to correct the faults committed by 
the bishops, and to extirpate the heretics 
by all possible means. These legates were 
Raynier, a Cistercian monk, and Peter de 
Castronovo or Castclnau, 1 archdeacon of 
Maguelonne and subsequently too a Cis- 
tercian monk. To these were afterwards 
added others, the most noted of whom was 
uominic, a Spaniard, the well-known foun- 
der of the order of preaching monks, who 
returning from Rome in tne year 1206 
connected himself with these papal legates, 
and by his preaching and in other ways very 
strenuously assailed the heretics. Those 
men acting by authority from the pontiff, 
and without consulting the bishops or ask- 
ing their aid, hunted after heretics ; and 
those whom they could not convert by 
arguments, they caused to be subjected to 
capital punishments. In common language 
they were called Inquisitors; and from 
them that terrible tribunal for heretics 
called the Inquisition took its rise. 

4. As this new class of functionaries, 


till at last he was put to death by some nobleman near 
Marpurg. See Harzheira’s Concilia German, tom. iii. 
p. 543, kC'—Schl 

* many of the Romish writers denominate this 
Peter the first Inquisitor ; but in what senae he was so 
win appear from what we are about to say. See 
concerning him the Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Martin p. 
41 1, etc. 


[Pa in ii. 

the Inquisitors, performed effectually the 
duties assigned them, and purged the pro- 
vinces in which they laboured of numerous 
heretics, similar papal legates were sta- 
tioned in nearly all the cities whose inhabi- 
tants were suspected, notwithstanding the 
people opposed it, and often either expelled 
or massacred the Inquisitors. The coun- 
cil of Toulouse in which Roman us, car- 
dinal of St. Angelo, presided as pontifical 
legate, a.d. 1229, proceeded still farther; 
for it ordered the establishment of a board 
of Inquisitors in each city, composed of 
one clergyman and three laymen. 2 But 
Gregor) 7 IX. altered the institution in the 
year 1233, and conferred on the preaching 
monks or Dominicans the inquisition for 
heresy in France, and by a formal bull 
freed the bishops from that duty. 3 And 
upon this the bishop of Tournay, as papal 
legate, stationed Peter Cellani and Wil- 
liam Amald as the first Inquisitors 
of heretical pravity at Toulouse ; and 
soon after he created similar Inquisitors in 
all the cities where the Dominicans had 
convents. 4 From this period we are to 
date the commencement of the dreadful 
tribunal of the Inquisition, which in this 
and the following centuries subdued such 
hosts of heretics, either by forcing them 
back into the church, or by committing 
them to the temporal authorities to 
burned. For the Dominicans erected, first 
at Toulouse and then at Carcassone and . 
other places, permanent courts, before 
which were arraigned not only heretics and 
those suspected of heresy, but all who 
were accused of magic, soothsaying, Juda- 
ism, sorcery, and similar offences. And 
these courts were afterwards extended 
to other countries of Europe, though not 
everywhere with equal .facility and suc- 
cess. 5 

8 See Harduin’s Concilia , tom. vit. p. 1 75. 

8 Guido's MS. Chronicle of the Roman pontiffs. In 
Echard’s Script. Prtedicator . tom. L p.' 88; Percin's 
Hist. Inquisition*' s Tolosance, subjoined to his Hid. 
Conventus Fratr. Pundicator. Toulouse, 1693, 8vo; and 
Hid. GSnSrale de Languedoc , tome iii. J). 394, 39ft. 

4 Echard and Percin, ubt supra. 

5 The account here given of the origin and early 
history of the Inquisition differs very much from whpt 
is stated in numberless books; yet it » supported fey 
the most unexceptionable testimonies which cannot 
here be adduced. Learned men tell us that St. Do- 
minic invented the court of the Inquisition and first 
instituted it at Toulouse, that be was himself the first 
Inquisitor who was ever appointed, that the year is 
uncertain ; yet that it is beyond dispute that Innocent 
III. in the L'ateran council, a.d. Ifilft, approved and 
confirmed this tribunal. See Fabric ins, Lux Evangel# 
Tati Orbi Exoricns, p. 569; Limborch, Hist. Inqmsit. 
lib. i. oip. x. p. 39, &c. and other writers wh# are 
mentioned by Fabrteius. I b efcteve that those who 
make such statements havaOthelr authorities for them, 
but those authori tie* are unquestionably not of the first 
order. Most of Ibe teiodcrn writers follow Idmboreh, 
whose History of the Inquisition is an excellent W0 de 
on the subject, and indeed may censid«red the jarin* 
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5. The method of proceeding in the 
courts of the Inquisition was at first simple, 
and not materially different from that in 
the ordinary courts. 1 But gradually the 
Dominicans, guided by experience, ren- 
dered it far more complex, and so shaped 
their proceedings that the mode of trying 
heretical causes (if the phrase is allowable) 
was wholly different from that practised in 
secular courts. For these simple monks, 
being wholly ignorant of judicial proceed- 
ings, and acquainted with no other tribunal 
than that which in the Romish church is 
called the penitentiary tribunal, regulated 
these new courts of the Inquisition as far 
as possible according to the plan of those 
religious proceedings. And hence arose 
that strange system of jurisprudence, bear- 
ing in many respects the most striking 
features of injustice and wrong. Who- 
ever duly considers this history of their 
origin will be able to account for many 
things which are unsuitable, absurd, and 
contrary to justice, in the mode of pro- 
ceeding against offenders in the courts of 
the Inquisition. 2 


oipal work. Lfmhorch is to be commended for his 
diligence and his fidelity. Hut he was very indifferently 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of the middle 
ages ; nor did he derive his materials from the original 
sources but from second-hand writers, and he there- 
fore fell into not a fow mistakes. At least, what he 
tells us respecting the origin of the Inquisition is not 
true. Nor are the accounts of others much better. In 
particular, not one of the positions stated above is true. 
Many of the Dominicans who to this day preside in 
the courts of the Inquisition and highly extol Its sanc- 
tity. yet deny that St. Dominic invented the Inquisi- 
tion or that he was the first Inquisitor, nay, that he 
was au inquisitor at all ; and they also deny that the 
tribunal of the Inquisition was instituted during the 
lifetime of St, Dominic. Nor are they rash in making 
these assertions. Yet the dispute whether St. Dominic 
was an Inquisitor or not is a contest about a term ra- 
ther than about a fact; for it turns wholly on the 
different acceptations of the term Inquisitor. At first 
an Inquisitor was a person sent forth undefr the autho- 
rity of, the Homan pontiff to subdue and extirpate 
heretics, but without any judicial powers. Hut the 
term afterwards changed its meaning, and was used to 
denote a judge appointed by tho Roman pontiff to try 
the causes of heretics and of those suspected of heresy, 
to pronounce sentence upon them, and to deliver over 
the pertinacious to the civil magistrates. In this latter 
. sense Dominic most certainly was not an Inquisitor; 
nor. were there any such judges appointed by tho pon- 
tiffs btefore th® time of Gregory IX. Hut that Dominic 
wa% ah Inquisitor A the fonrner sense of the term ad- 
rni$ of no doubtT 

1 .The. documents published by the Benedictines in 
their Hist. Generate dn Ltingtieduc, tome iii. p. 371, 
- tkc. show what was the first and simple method of pro- 
ceeding in the Inmiisition. 

< A more definite account of the peculiar characte- 
ristics of the tribunal of the Inquisition [as it existed 
in the subsequent oenturies. — Mur."] will not here be 
out of place. The persons arraigned before this tribu- 
nal, brides those mentioned in the text, were the abet- 
tors, fncouragers, and protectors of heret^M* tho 
blasphemers, and such^gp resisted the officers of the 
Inquisition or interrupted $hem,in tho discharge of 
their duties. A person became -suspected of heresy If 
be said anything that might offend others ; if he misused 
. tho gftpraments or other sacred things ; if he treated the 
‘ images with disrespect* if he possessed, read, or gave to 


others to read, books prohibited by the Inquisition ; if 
he said mass or heard confessions without being in 
orders ; if he attended even for once the preaching of 
heretics; if he did not appear before the Inquisition as 
soon as he was cited ; if he showed any kindness to a 
heretic or aided him in making his escape. Abettors 
of heresy were those who harboured heretics or did not 
give them up, those who spoke to arrested heretics 
without permission, or even trafficked with heretics. 
When the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their 
laws, either by common report or by their spies or by 
an informer, he was cited three times to appear before 
them, and if he did not appear he was forthwith con- 
i demned. It was safest to appear on the first citation, 

! because the longer a man delayed the more guilty he 
would be ; and the Inquisition had their spies and a 
thousand concealed ways for getting an absconding 
heretic into their power. When a supposed heretic was 
once in the hands of the Inquisition, no one dared to 
inquire after him or write to him or intercede for 
him. When everything belonging to the person seized 
was in their hands then the process began, and it was 
protracted in the most tedious manner. After many 
days or perhaps monthB, which the accused dragged 
out in a loathsome dungeon, the keeper of the prison 
asked him as it were accidentally if lie wished to have 
a hearing. When lie appeared before his judges, they 
inquired, just as if they knew nothing about him, who 
he was and what he wanted. If he wished to he in- 
formed what offence he hud committed, ho was admo- 
nished to confess his faults himself*. If he confessed 
nothing, titno was given him for reflection and he was 
remanded to prison. If after a long time allowed him 
he still confessed nothing, he must swear to answer 
truly to all the questions put to him. If he would not 
swear, he was condemned without further process. If 
he swore to give answer he was questioned in regard 
to his wholo life, without making known to him his 
offence. He was however promised a pardon if ho 
would truly confess his offences, ail artifice by which 
his judges often learned more than they knew before 
against him. At last the charges against him were 
presented to him in writing, and counsel also was as- 
signed him, who however only advised him to confess 
fully his faults. The accuser and informer against him 
were not made known to him. but the real charges 
against him were put into his hands. Ho was allowed 
time for his defence ; but his accuser and the witnesses 
against him he could know only by conjecture. Some- 
times he was so fortunate as to discover who they were, 
but rarely were they presented before him and con- 
fronted with him. If his answers did not satisfy the 
judges, or if the allegations against him were not ade- 
quately proved, resort was had to torture, a transaction 
which well nigh exceeded the sufferings endured by 
the first Christians when persecuted by the pagans. 
The torture was by the rope, by water, and by fire. 
Tho rope was passed under the arms, which were tied 
behind the back of the accused. By this ropo ho was 
drawn up into the air with a pulley and there left to 
swing for a time, and then suddenly let fall to within 
half a foot of the ground, by the shock of which fall all 
his joints were dislocated, If he still confessed no- 
thing, tho torture by wetter was tried. After making 
hirn drink a great quantity of water he was laid upon 
a hollowed bench ; across the middle of this bench a 
stick of timber passed which kept the body of the 
offender suspended, and caused him most Intense pain 
in tho back-bone. The most cruel torture was that by 
lire, in which his feet being smeared with grease, &c. 
were directed towards a hot fire, and the soles of them 
left to burn till he would confess Each of these tor- 
tures was continued as long as in the judgment of tho 
physician of the Inquisition the man was able to endure 
them. He might now confess what he would, but still 
the torture would be repeated, first to discover the ob- 
ject and motives of the acknowledged offence, and then 
to make him expose his accomplices. If when tortured 
he confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
from him unconsciously his offence The conclusion 
was that the accused, when he seemed to have satisfied 
the judges, was condemned according to the measure 
of his offence to death, or to perpetual imprisonment* 
or to the galleys, or to be scourged ; and he was deli- 
vered over to the civil authorities, who were entreated 
to spare his life as the church never thirsted for blood: 
but yet they would experience persecution if they did 
not carry the decisions of the court into execution. 
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6. That this tribunal devised for sub- 
duing heretics might awaken more terror, 
the pontiffs prevailed on the emperors and 
sovereigns of Europe, especially on Fre- 
derick II. and Lewis IX. or Saint Lewis, 
king of France, to enact severe laws against 
heretics, requiring the magistrates both to 
punish with death, and particularly with 
burning at the stake, all those who should 
be adjudged obstinate heretics by the In- 
quisitors; and also to afford their special 
protection and support to the courts of the 
Inquisition. The laws which Frederick 
II tin particular enacted from time to time 
on this subject are well known; and no- 
thing could be more efficient both to sup- 
port the Inquisition against all its opposers 
and to exterminate those who might be 
odious to the Inquisitors, however high and 
honourable their characters. 1 And yeb 
these severe laws could not prevent the 
inquisitorial judges, who were generally 
inhuman, insolent, superstitious, jealous, 
and indiscreet, from being mobbed and 
j chased out of many places by the populace, 
and from being murdered in others. Such 
was the fate of many, and particularly of 
Conrad of Marpnrg, who was appointed by 
Gregory IX. the iir&t Inquisitor of Ger- 
many. 2 

7. As the labours of the first Inquisitors 
did not at once produce all the results which 
Innocent III. anticipated, in the year 1207 
he exhorted Philip Augustus, king of Frauce, 
and his nobles to make war upon the 
heretics, promising them ample indulgences 
as their reward. 3 And this exhortation he 
repeated in a much stronger and more urgent 
manner in the following year, a.d. 1208, 
when his legate and Inquisitor, Peter de 
Castronovo, was murdered by the patrons of 
the heretics. 4 Soon after, the Cistercian 
monks, in his name, preached a crusade (or 
the cross according to the language of that 
age) against the heretics throughout France ; 
and Raymund VI. the earl of Toulouse, in 
whose territories Peter had been murdered, 
being now excommunicated, took the cross 
himself in order to obtain release from that 
punishment. In the year 1201), a very 
large army of crusaders commenced their 
holy war against the heretics who bore the 
general name of Albigenses, 5 and continued 
the war in the most cruel manner during 
several years with various success. The 
director of the war was one Arnald, a Cis- 
tercian abbot and the pontiffs legate; the 
commander-i u-chief of the forces was Simon 
carl of Muntfort." Raymund VI. the earl 

9 See the Epistles of Innocent III. lib. x. ep. 49. 

4 Epistles of Innocent III. lib. ix. op. 20, 27, 28, 29. 
Acta Sanctorum, Martli, tom. i. p. 411, &c. 

5 The name Albigenses had a twofold application, 

the one more extended, the other more limited. In the 
broader sense, all the heretics of every sort w ho at that 
time resided in Languedoc (Gallia NarbonensU) w'ero 
called Albigenses. Peter Sarnensis, a Avritcr of that 
ago, in tine dedication of his History of the Albigenses 
to Innocent III. (first published by Cmnusat, Troyes, 
1G15, 8vo), says expressly: “ Tolosani, «.t aliarum eivi- 
tatum et castrorum luereticl, ct d -fen so res eorum, 
generaliter Albigenses vocantur.” Afterwards, cap. ii. 
p. 3, he divides these Albigenses into various sects, and 
in p. 8 says that the Waldenses were the best among 
them : “ Mali erant Valdenses, sed comparationealiorum 
hareticorum, longe minus perversi.” And thus in 
general all the French heretics were called Albigenses; 
not however from the city of Albi (Albigea), but from 
the fact that the greatest part of Languedoc was in 
that age called Albigesium, as is clearly shown by the 
Benedictine monks in their Hist. Getter die de Lan- 
guedoc, tome iii. p, 652, note 13. [With this Fuesstl. 
agrees, Kirchen-und Ketxeihistorie der mittlern Zcit , 
vol. i. p. 320. — Sc hi.] In the more limited sense, the 
Albigenses were those who in Italy were sometimes 
called Cathari, Publicani or Pauliclani, and Bulgari, 
and who approximated to tj»e Mamcheeans in their sen- 
timents. [That many such persons were mingled with 
the Albigenses in the broader sense is proved by Fuessli; 
uhi supra , p. 413, 432, &c. — Sc hi.] This appears from 
various documents, but most clearly from the Codex 
Vtquixitianis Tolosatue, published by Limborch, in 
u hich the Albigenses are coref’dly distinguished from 
the other sects. “ 

0 Simon was lord of Montfort not far from Paris, 
and earl of Leicester in England ; and the unrighteous 
liberality of the pope in the council of the Later&n, 
a. d. 1215, made him duke of Narbonne, earl of Totflouse, 
and viscount of Beziers and Carcassonne, territories 
which were in part fteft of the German empire and in 
part fiefs of the kings of France, and which the pope 
had no right thus to dispose of without the consent of 
the liege-lords. In Simon, fanaticism appears to have 
been closely united with selfishness. He was certainly 

What an infernal device is the Inquisition! What 
innocent person could escape destruction if an Inquisi- 
tor was disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, even if 
lie had been acquitted by the Pope himself, might still 
be condemned to die by the Inquisition. An equivocal 
promise of pardon might be given to induce him to 
make confession, but the promise must not be fulfilled 
when the object of it was obtained. Even death did 
not free a person from the jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion, for a deceased heretic must be burnt in etfigy. — 
Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by 
following such horrid principles ? The inquisitorial 
judges do not deny that by such proceedings many in-* 
nocent persons unavoidably perish along with the 
guilty, but this does not trouble them. Better, say 
they, that a hundred innocent persons who are good 
Catholics should be cut off and go to paradise, than to 
let one heretic escape who might poison many souls 
and plungo them in endless perdition. See Cramer’s 
Vorlsetzung von Vuxsiut. vol. v. p. 4G3— -477. — Von 
Ein. 

1 The laws of Frederick are exhibited in the epistles 
of Peter de Vineis in Limborch’s Hist. Inquisit. p. 48, 
and by Bzovliis, Haynald, and many others. The law 
of 8t. Lewis was by the French jurists called Cu pi eli- 
tes, because it began with this word ; and that it was 
enacted in the year 1229 is show n by the Benedictine 
monks in their Hist. Generate de Languedoc, tome iii. 
p. 378, 575. It may be found in Catel’s Hist, des 
Comtes de Tholose, p. 340, &c. and iu many other 
works. It is not a whit milder than the laws of Fre- 
derick II. For a great part of the sanctity of this sin- 
cere Lewis consisted in his flaming zeal against 
heretics, who in his opinion were not to bo vanquished 
by reasoning and sound arguments, but to be forthwith 
exterminated. See l)u Fresno’s notes on Joinvillo’s 
j Vie de St. Louis, p. 11, 39. 

| 8 The life of this noted and ferocious man has been 

compiled by Schmink, from documents both manu- 
| script and printed, and is most worthy of being printed. 

In the mean time for an account of him see Wadding’s 

I Annates, tom. ii. p. 15i, 355, &c. and Echard’s Scrip- 
tores Dominicans , tom. 1. p. 487, &c. [See also some 
| notice of him, p. 475, note 3, above — Mur. 
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of Toulouse, who at first fought against 
the heretics, became himself involved in 
the war in the year 121 1. 1 For Simon 
coveted his territories and engaged in the 
war, not so much to advance religion and 
put down heresy, as to promote his own 
interests and to enlarge his dominions. 
And he obtained his object; for after nu- 
merous battles, sieges, and a great many 
deeds of valour but of extreme cruelty, 2 
he received at the hands of Innocent III. 
in the Lateran council of 1215, not only 
the earldom of Toulouse but also the many 

a fanatic. ITo supposed he was doing Hod service while 
persecuting the heretics with tire and sword; and he 
was so zealous in performing the external duties of 
religion, that ho often neglected his oflicial duties for 
the sake of them. While besieging Toulouse, as he was 
attending mass word was brought him that the enemy 
had made a sally, and that his army was in imminent 
danger. He replied that he could not eomo till he had 
seen his Saviour. Another message arrived, that if he 
did not come his whole army would be thrown into 
disorder; and he replied again that he would not leave 
the altar till he had seen his Creator, even if he must 
he slain there for it. When the mass was ended, he 
went away to oppose the enemy but was killed by a 
stone. See Peter of Walccrncy, cap. l.vxxvt. — Schl. 

l The papal legate accused Ruymund for not treating 
the murderers of Peter de Chateauncuf with due seve- 
rity, and prescribed hard conditions for his reconcilia- 
tion with the church, lie must promise to ho subject 
to the legate in everything, and especially in all matters 
relating to religion ; and must give up to the legate 
seven fortresses for his security. He must also do 
public ecclesiastical penance, and suffer himself to be 
scourged with rods by the legate. And in proof of his 
sincerity, he must assume the cross und take the field 
against his own friends and vassals. Hut when he saw 
that Simon and the legate advanced against his terri- 
tories, and aimed to get the castles of the heretics there 
into their hands, he separated himself from the crusad- 
ing army in the year 1210, and sought, in vain for aid 
i f-orn France, England, Germany, and Rome,. His 
| near friend and relative indeed, Peter, king of Aragon, 

I took up arms in his behalf against Simon of Mont fort ; 
j but he unfortunately was ‘■lain in the first battle, and 
j Ray mu ml was obliged to witness the misfortunes of his 
i own country while he remained in Aragon an inactive 
j spectator. At length, many lords and districts of 
| country revolted from Simon and recalled their legiti- 
■ mate sovereign, who threw himself into the city of 
j Toulouse, and was there besieged by Simon. Raymond 
appears to have been a warlike and energetic prince, 

I nnd one who had no partiality for prelates. To the 
Cistercians also he was no friend ; and he used to say, 

I they could not possibly be good men, because they were 
I so voluptuous. On the contrary, he had very high 
regard for the heretics who Inhabited Ills territories, 
and he protected them, partly as subjects and partly as 
his personal friends. — Sr.hl. 

a The cruelties which were practised under the com- j 
mand of Simon are indescribable. It must be admitted i 
however that the heretics sometimes returned like for 
like. At the capture of Minerbe, Simon found one j 
hundred and forty Manichaeans; all of whom were 
burned at the stake because they would not abjure their 
religion. At Beziers, 0,000 persons were slain ; and at 
Toulouse, 20,000 ; and at Carcassonne the priests 
shouted for joy at the burning of so many miserable 
beings, whose only crime was that they did not believe 
what {he church believed. Still more shocking is the 
account given by Peter of Waleerney, cap. xxxlv. that 
the crusaders captured a castle called Brom, in which 
were found one hundred persons ; and that the papal 
general, Simon, ordered all their noses to Jre amputated 
and their eyes to be put out, except a single eye of one 
Individual who might serve as guide to the rest, who 
were sent to Cabriercs to terrify others, it is true, the 
monk informs us of similar cruelties by the other party, 
Rut retaliation in such a case is cruelty, and especially 


other territories he had subdued, as his 
reward for so nobly supporting the cause 
of God and the church. He was slain how- 
ever in the siege of Toulouse, a. d. 1218. 
And his antagonist, Raymund, died in the 
year 1222. 

8. After the death of the two generals, 
this lamentable war was prosecuted vigor- 
ously and with various success by their 
sons, Raymund VII. earl of Toulouse, and 
Amalrie of Montfort. When the former 
of these, Raymund, seemed to get the ad- 
vantage of the other, the Roman pontiff, 
Ilonorius TIT. persuaded Lewis VIII. the 
king of France, by great promises and 
favours to march in person at the head of 
a powerful army against the enemies of the 
church. He dying soon after, his successor, 
Lewis IX. called Saint Lewis, vigorously 
frosecuted the work begun by his father, 
iaymund therefore, being pressed on every 
side, made peace in the year 1229 on the 
hardest terms; for he ceded the greatest 
part of his territories to the king, besides 
some cessions to the Romish church. After 
this peace the heretics were entirely pros- 
trate; for the tribunal of the Inquisition 
was established at 'Toulouse, and besides 
Saint Lewis, Raymund himself, formerly a 
patron of the heretics, became their un- 
relenting persecutor. He indeed renewed 
the war afterwards, against both the king 
and the Inquisitors who abused their power 
beyond measure; but it was attended with 
little or no success. At last, exhausted 
and broken down by a series of afllictions 
and troubles, he died without issue in the 
year 1249, being the last of the once very 
powerful earls of Toulouse. This crusade, 
of which religion was in part the cause and 
in part only the pretext, was of course 
exceedingly advantageous both to the kings 
of France and to the Roman pontiifs.* 


in tbo assailing party and one which pretends to light 
only for the cause of Bod and religion. Who can refrain 
from adopting the wish of the poet : 

PSrisse k jamais l’affreuse politique, . 

Qui pretend snr les coeurs un pouvoir despot lqne: 

Qui veut le fer en main convertir les mortels, 

Qui du sang h£r£tlque arrose les autels, 

Et suivant un fauxzOhou i'int6r£t pour guides, 

Ne sert un Dleude Palx, quepardeshornicides.— Sehl. 

3 Many writers, both ancient and modern, have given 
us histories of this crusade against the earls of Toulouse 
and their associates who favoured the heretics, and 
against the heretics themselves. But among them, I 
have not found one who was free from partiality. The 
Protestant writers, among whom Basl age (in his H>tt. 
de V Eg Kxe, and in his ltint. den Eilisex I&fmmcex) 
stands pre-eminent, all favour too much the Raymund* 
and the Alhigenses. On the contrary, the Roman 
Catholic writers, of whom the most recent are Benolst, 
a Dominican monk ( Hitt, dot Altvgeais de $ Vuudoit, et 
des Barbels, Paris, 1G91, 2 vols. 12mo); Langlols, a 
Jesuit (Hid. <b‘t Croisade* contre ten A ’.bigeoit, Rouen, 
1703, 12mo); Perdn( Monumenta Conventus Tobtani 
Ordinit Frat. trcedicator. in qnibux Hixtoria hujux eon- 
vent us didnbuiiur, et re/ertur loiius A Ibf gentium facti 
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9. All this severity of the pontiffs against 
the heretics and the numerous safeguards 
erected against the enemies of the church 
could not prevent new and very pernicious 
sects from starting up. Passing by the 
more obscure and short-lived among them, 
one not the least considerable was that of 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, 
which at this time secretly spread itself 
over Italy, France, and Germany, and by 
a great show of piety drew after it many 
persons of both sexes. Few decisions of 
councils against these people in this century 
can be found; but in the next century, the 
councils in every part of Germany and in 
other countries published decrees against 
them ; and the Inquisitors seized and cruelly 
burned a large number of them. They 
derived their name from the words of Paul, 
Rom. viii. 2, 14, and they maintained that 
the true sons of God were brought into the 
most perfect freedom from the law. 1 The 
Germans and Belgians called them Boghardi 
and Beghardte or Beguttm, which were the 
common designations of all those who pre- 
tended to uncommon piety. Some called 
them by way of contempt Bicorni, that is 
Idiots. In France they were called Beghini 
and Beghinae, and by the populace (I know 
not why) they were called Turlupins. 2 

narralio , Toulouse, 1093, fol.), these are all very unjust 
to the Raymunds and the Albigenscs ; and they cover 
over and conceal the horrid deeds of Simon de Montfort, 
and the ambitious designs of the kings of France to ex- 
tend their power. The most full and accurate history 
of these wars against the heretics is that of the Bene- 
dictine monks, Claude le Vic and Joseph Vaissctte, two 
very learned men, in that excellent work, Hitt. General*' 
de Languedoc, Paris, 1730, Ac. fol. nearly the whole of 
the third volume. Their only fault is that they some- 
times omit what they ought not. [Sismondi has given 
full details of these unexampled severities in the sixth 
and seventh volumes of his Histwredes Franca is, which 
have been translated into English and published anony- 
mously under the title of, History of the Crusades against 
the Albigenses in the 13 Ih Century, Lond. 1826', 8vo. 
Among tne Documents Jnedites sur l' Histone de France , 
published by the French government. Is one on this 
subject edited by M. C. Fauriel, entitled Hhtoire de la 
Croitade centre les lie) etiques Albigcois, Paris, 1837, 4to. 
It is written by a contemporary poet in the Frovenyal 
dialect, but a French translation is annexed. It con- 
tains a dry chronicle of events from the year 1208 to 
June, 1210, and amply corroborates all that has since 
been written of the unparalleled cruelties of that 
crusade. — R. 

1 These statements are derived from documents of 
the most credible character, many of them not yet 
published, from the decrees and councils in France and 
Germany, the bulls of the popes, the decisions of the 
Inquisition, and others, of all which a great many have 
fallen into my hands. I have also extracts from certain 
hooks of these people, and particularly from a book on 
the nine spiritual rocks, which they highly recom- 
mended as being full of divine sentences. As these 
documents cannot here be exhibited, I will merely refer 
the reader to a long edict against them, by Henry I. 
archbishop of Cologne, in the Statuta Coloniensia, p. 58, 
ed. Colon. 1554, 4to. In perfect harmony with this 
are the decrees of Mentz, Aschaffenburg, Treves, Pa- 
derborn, Beziers, and others. 

* Concerning the Turlupins, many have written 
much but none accurately. See Ileausobre ( Digs, sto- 
les Adamites, par. ii. p. 384, &c.), who 1ms committed 


Clothed in a singular manner they ran 
about the cities and the country, begging 
their bread with loud vociferations; for 
they maintained that labour prevented the 
elevation of the soul to God and devout 
contemplation. They were accompanied 
by women under the appellation of sisters, j 
with whom they lived in the greatest fami- 
liarity; and for this reason the Germans ; 
called them Schwestriones [Sisterers], as ap- j 
pears from the enactments of councils. They j 
distributed books containing their princi- 
pies, held nocturnal assemblies in retired j 
places, and dissuaded the people from at- 
tending public worship in the churches. 

10. These brethren, who boasted of being 
free from the law” and of having attained j 
to the freedom of the Spirit, professed a j 
rigid and austere species of mystic theo- 
logy, based upon philosophical principles 
which were not far removed from the im- 
piety of those called pantheists. For they 
held that all things emanated from God 
and would revert back into Him; that ra- | 
tional souls were parts of the Supreme j 
Being, and that the whole universe was 
God; that a man, by turning his thoughts 
inward and withdrawing his attention from 
all sensible objects, may become united in 
an inexplicable manner with the Parent 
and First Cause of all things, and be one 
with Him ; that persons thus immersed in 
the vortex of the l)eity by long contem- 
plation attain to perfect freedom, and be- 
come divested not only of all their lusts 
but of the instincts of nature. From these 
and similar principles they inferred that 
a person thus raised up to God, and ab- 
sorbed as it were in the divine nature, is 
himself God and such a son of God as 
Christ was, and therefore is raised above 
all laws human and divine. And they 
maintained consequently that all external 
worship of God, prayer, fasting, baptism, 
the sacred supper, &c. are mere elements 
for children, which a man no longer needs 
w hen converted into God himself and de- 
tached from this visible universe. 3 

numerous errors, as he usually does on such subjects. 
The origin of the name I know not, but I am able to 
prove from substantial documents that the Turlupins, 
who were burned at Tar is and in other parts of France, 
were no other than the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
whom the pontiffs and councils condemned. 

8 I will here subjoin some positions extracted from 
their more private books. I. Every good man is the 
only-begotten son of Cod, whom the Father hath be- 
gotten from eternity. For all that the sacred scrip- 
tures teach respecting a distinction of three persons in 
the divine nature, they maintained was not to be under- 
stood literally, but to be explained in conformity with 
their recondite system of doctrines. II. All created 
objects are nothing ; I do not say that they are small 
and trivial, but that they are nothing. III. There is 
something in the human mind which is not created nor 
creatable, and that is, rationality. IV. God is neither 
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U. Among these people there were some 
upright and conscientious persons, who 
did not extend that liberty of the spirit 
which they said was possessed by persons 
united to God beyond an exemption from 
external worship and from ecclesiastical 
law. They made religion to consist ex- 
clusively in internal worship, despising 
that which is external ; and they main- 
tained that a perfect man ought to look 
with contempt on the rules of monastic 
discipline, and the other institutions which 
were regarded as sacred. Of this character 
were those who in the middle of the cen- 
tury persuaded many monks and nuns 
in Swabia to live without any rule, saying, 
that in this way they could serve God 
better in the liberty of the spirit . 1 Not 
a few persons of this description, being 
apprehended by the Inquisitors, expired 
cheerfully and calmly in the Haines. But 
there were others of a worse character 
among them, and whose piety was as 
foolish as it was dangerous. These main- 
tained that by persevering contemplation 
all the instincts of nature might be eradi- 
cated and excluded from the godlike soul, 
and a kind of holy or divine stupor be 
brought over the mind. Persons of these 
sentiments throwing off all clothing held 
their secret assemblies in a state of nudity, 
and in the same state slept in the same bed 
with the spiritual sisters and other women, 
j For modesty and shame they said indi- 
I eated a mind not yet sufficiently detached 
from the sentient and libidinous soul, nor 
brought back to the source from which it 
originated, that is, the divine nature; and 
those who still experience the carnal emo- 
tions of nature, or are excited and inflamed 
by the aspect or touch of bodies of a dif- 
ferent sex, or who are unable to repress and 
subdue the occasional emotions of eoneu- 


good, nor better, nor the best ; whoever calls God good 
talks as foolishly as the man who calls a thing black 
while he knows it to be white. V. God still begets his 
only-begotten son, and begets the same son that ho be- 
gat from eternity. For every operation of God is uni- 
form and one, and he therefore engenders his son with- 
out any division. VI. What the scripture says of 
Christ is true of every godly man. And what is pre- 
dicable of the divine nature Is also predicable of every 
godly man. To these we shall add the following, taken 
not from their own books, but from the long rescript 
of John, bishop of Strashurg, against the Brethren of 
the Froe Spirit or the Bechardi, a.d. 1317, on the sab- 
bath before the assumption of the Virgin Mary. VII. 
God is formally whatever exists. VIII. Every perfect 
man is Christ by nature. IX. A perfect man is free 
totally, nor is he required to obey tho precepts which 
God gave to the church. X- Many things in the gos- 
pel are poetic and not [literally] true ; and men ought 
to believe the conceptions which proceed from their 
souls when united to God rather than the gospel. 

1 See Crusius, Annalex Suenicorum, par. iii. lib. ii. 
cap. 14, ad ann. 121G, p. 99. old cd. He extracts from 
Felix Faber, a writer of that age. 


piscence, are still far, very far from God . 8 
There were also among these people some 
who abused their doctrines to justify all 
iniquity; and who did not fear to teach 
that a godlike man, or one who is closely 
united to God, cannot sin do what he may. 
This senseless, impious dogma was ox- 
lained by them in diflerent ways. Some 
eld that the motions and actions of the 
body had no connexion with the soul, 
which was elevated and blended with the 
divine nature. But others maintained the 
blasphemous sentiment, that the emotions 
and desires arising in the soul after its 
union with God were the acts and opera- 
tions of God himself; and therefore, 
though apparently criminal and contrary 
to the law, they Were really holy and 
good, because God is above all law . 3 

* Those who study to vindicate and defend the 
character of the heretics, and who think that all those 
who seceded from the ltomish church in the middle ages 
were holy persons, conjecture that the things hero 
stated arc falsehoods, invented by the Inquisitors for 
tho purpose of defaming pious men ; but they are 
strictly true. This we may infer from tho fact which 
tho Inquisitors themselves admit, that the Beghards, 
though divested of all sense of shame, yet in general 
did not offend against chastity and modesty. This 
firmness of mind and nnsusceptibillty of emotion tho 
Inquisitors attribute to the power of the devil. For 
they believed with the simple Jo. Nieder ( Formica - 
rmm, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 3 IG), that the devil can render 
men cold or extinguish the natural emotions; and that 
ho so operated upon his friends as to render them 
utterly insensible, so that they might appear to com- 
mon people more exalted and holy. “ Credo” (says 
Nieder, who was a Dominican and an Inquisitor), 
“ quosdam ex eis dromonls opere aff’ectos fuisse, no 
moverentur ad naturales actus incontinenthe. Facilli- 
muni enim est diemonibus infrigidaro.” 

a That 1 may not seem chargeable with misrepre- 
sentation, 1 will cite the very words of a private hook 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, entitled De Nuiwm 
liupibus ; — “ Moreover, the godlike man operates and 
begets the same that God operates and begets. For in 
God he worked and created heaven and earth. He is 
also the generator of the eternal Word. Nor can God 
do anything without this man. Tho godlike man 
should therefore make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that ho should will all that God wills. It 
therefore God wills that I should sin, I ought by no 
means to will that l may not have sinned. This is 
true contrition. And if a man have committed a 
thousand mortal sins, and tho man is well regulated 
and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins; and he ought to prefer suffering a 
thousand deaths, rather than to have omitted one of 
those mortal sins.” Here is that sentiment with which 
tho Inquisitors often tax this sect, that the sin of a 
man who is united to God is not sin because God 
works all in him. In the next century Henry Suso, a 
celebrated writer among the mystics and a Dominican 
monk, composed likewise a book l)c Nooem liupibus, 
which is extant among his works published by Surius. 
But this book of Suso is altogether different from that 
which was in so much estimation among the Beghards. 
The latter was much more ancient, and was in circula- 
tion among the Brethren of the Free Spirit in Ger- 
many before 8uso was horn. There has fallen into my 
hands an old manuscript book of the fifteenth century, 
composed in Alsace, containing various revelations and 
visions of that age. 1 find there a piece entitled De- 
claratio Religiosi eujusdam, super lieoe lot tone Cartu- 
tiano cuidam da Ecclesice per G Indium Reformations, 
Leod 'ue , anno 1453 , facta ; near the beginning of which 
there is the following passage relating to the book of 
tlie Beghards, De Nooem liupibus: — “Homo quidam 
devotissimus, licet laicus, librutn Do Novem liupibus 
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Lastly, among the Beghards as they were 
called, unprincipled and flagitious persons 
sometimes lurked, who did not hesi- 
tate by feigned piety to worm themselves 
into the confidence of the simple and un- 
suspicious, in order to gratify their own 
lusts. 1 

1*2. To the sect now described undoubt- 
edly belonged Amalric of Bena, the Pari- 
sian dialectician and theologian, whose 
bones were dug up and publicly burned in 
the year 1209, notwithstanding he had 
abjured his errors while alive, by command 
of Innocent III.; and many of whose fol- 
lowers endured at the stake the penalties of 
their unsound faith. s For though the bar- 
barous writers of that age give different 
and confused statements of his opinions, 
and attribute some sentiments to him which 
he never held, yet it is certain he taught 
this much, that all things are but one, that 
is, God ; that not only the forms of things 
but also their matter proceeded from God 
and would all revert back into God ; and 
hence he derived that mistaken piety or 
religious system of these mystics, main- 
tained that a man may become changed 
into the divine nature if he will* and proved 
that all external worship was vain and 
useless. His disciples were men of very 
distinguished piety and austerity, and many 


conscripait a Deo compulsus, ubi rnulta ad praesens 
pertinentia continentur do ecclesia* renovatione et 
pra'via gravi pcrsecutione.” According to the doc- 
trine of this sect, the Nino Rocks were so many steps 
by which the man who desires to rise to God must be 
elevated to a union with Him. 

* By whom, where, and when, tins celebrated sect 
was flrst instituted is uncertain. I liuve before me 
Octoginta Govern Sentential Pechardorum, quos vulgus 
Schwestrones, ipsi veto se de Secta l Abet i Spirit us el 
I'oluntariie Pauper tatis vacant, cum Confutation *; 
written by an Inquisitor at Worms at the close of this 
century. The seventy-ninth of those sayings {\rnUn- 
tiee) is this: “ To say that the truth is in Rhetia, is to 
fall into the heresy of Douutus, who said that God 
was in Africa and not elsewhere.” From these words 
it appears that Rhetia was the chief seat of the church 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and tha t from this 
province they passed into Germany. Yet probably 
Rhetia was not the place where tills sect originated ; 
I apprehend rather that being expelled from Italy it 
took refuge in Rhetia, so that it was Italy which gave 
birth to this, as well as to many other parties which 
seceded from the general church. And there is ex- 
tant in Raynaid’s Annates Eccles. tom. xv. ad anu. 
1311, sec. GO, p. i>0, a long Epistle of the sovereign 
pontiff, Clemont V. addressed to Raynerius de Casuiis, 
bishop of Cremona, exhorting him to suppress and era- 
dicate the sect of the Free Spirit, resident in certain 
parts of Italy, and particularly in the province of Spo- 
leto and the regions adjacent. 

11 This did not escape the notice of those enemies of 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit or Bechards, the Inqui- 
sitors. Hence the sixty-eighth of the eighty-nine MS. 
sayings of the Bechards, with their confutation, is this: 
To say that ail creatures are God is the heresy of Alex- 
ander ^that Epicurean whom Plutarch mentions in his 
Symposium), who said, “ Materiam prim&m et Deum et 
hominem, hie est, mentes esse in substantia;” which 
afterwards one David de Dinant followed, who in our 
times fled from France on account of tills heresy, and 
would have been duly punished if he had been caught. 


of them endured the flames with the greatest 
fortitude. One of his most distinguished 
followers was David Dinant, a Parisian 
doctor, who was accustomed to state the 
fundamental doctrine of his master in this 
manner — God is the original matter of all 
thjngs. He composed a work called Qua- 
ternarii and some other books in a popular 
style and well calculated to captivate the 
common people, and saved his life by a | 
timely flight. 3 The bishops who assembled j 
in council at Paris a.d. 1209, supposed that j 
the philosophy of Aristotle gave rise to this | 
impiety, and they therefore prohibited the ( 
reading and expounding of his metaphysical 
and other works. 4 

Id. If what some tell us be true (which 
however I question), this Amalric and his 
followers gave credit to those predictions 
which were circulated as coming from Joa- 
chim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, respect- 
ing an approaching reformation and purifi- 
cation of the church by the sword, an 
impending age of the Holy Spirit to suc- 
ceed the ages of the Father and the Son, 
and similar things with which the Francis- 
can Spirituals were carried away. This 
however is certain that some others did 
sutler themselves to be led by these predic- 
tions to found new sects, and to declare 
war against the reigning church. Wilhel- 
mina, an infatuated and delirious Bohemian 
woman, who resided in the territory of 
Milan, took occasion from these predictions 
concerning an age of the Holy Spirit, of 
foolishly persuading first herself and then 
many others, that the Holy Spirit had as- 
sumed human nature in her person for the 
sake of saving a large part of mankind, for 
Christ she said had procured salvation by 
his blood for all real Christians, and the 
Holy Spirit by her would save the Jews, 
the Saracens, and false Christians ; and for 
this end all the things which befel Christ 
when incarnate must also befal her, or 
rather the Holy Spirit incarnate in her. 
This infatuated woman died at Milan in 
the year 1281 with the highest reputation 
for sanctity, and after her death she was 
honoured, as well by her followers who were 
considerably numerous as by the ignorant 
populace, both publicly and privately with 
the highest veneration. But in the year 
1300 the Inquisitors detected her sect, 


3 See the Uteres** pro quibus sacerdotes Parisiis 
(a.d. 1 ‘209 ) igne cousumpti sunt , in Martene’s Thesau- 
rus Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 163, &c.; Natalia Alexander, 
Hist, Eccles. sa>cul. xiii. cap. iii. art. ii. p. 76, 8cc . ; 
Gerh. du Bois, Hist . Ecctes. Paris, tom. ii. p. 244, Set'.; 
Bulffius, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 24, 4s, 63 ; Tho- 
masius, De Exustione Mundi St oka, p. 1 09, &c. 

■* !.aunoi, De Curia Aristotelis T’ortuua in Acad. 
Paris, p. 127, &c. 
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destroyed her splendid tomb, and commit- 
ted her bones and with them the leaders of 
the party of both sexes to the flames. 1 * 

14. Similar 'predictions were the foun- 
dation of the sect of the Apostles,' a sect 
which made little change in the received 
religion, but aimed to revive the apostoli- 
cal mode of life. Its founder, Gerhard 
Sagarellus of Parma, ordered his followers 
to travel up and down the world in the 
manner of the apostles, clad in white, with 
heads bare, beards and hair long, and at- 
tended by women whom they called sisters ; 
to possess "no property at all, but to live 
upon the voluntary gifts of the pious ; and 
publicly to exhort the people to repent, 
but in their private meetings to announce 
the impending downfal of the utterly de- 
formed Romish church, and the rise of a 
new, purer, and holier church, according to 
the prophecies of the abbot Joachim. This 
Gerhard being burned at the stake at Parma 
a.d. 1300, his successor, Dulcinus of No- 
vara, a bold and energetic character and 
familiar with the Scriptures, preached much 
more boldly, that the Roman pontifF, Boni- 
face VIII. and all the flagitious priests and 
monks would shortly be slain by the em- 
peror Frederick III. son to Peter the king of 
Aragon, and that a new and most holy pon- 
tifF would be placed over the church. For 
in many of the predictions ascribed to the 
abbot Joachim it was announced that an em- 
peror called Frederick III. would complete 
what the emperor Frederick II. had left unfi- 
nished. With this Dulcinus, who was both 
the general and the prophet of this sect of 
the apostles, and who had collected an 
armed force, Raynerius, bishop of Vercelli, 
waged fierce war in behalf of the pontifF for 
more than two years ; and at length after 
several battles Dulcinus was taken alive 
and was executed with exquisite tortures 
at Vercelli, a.d. 1307, together with Mar- 
garetha, the sister whom he had chosen 
according to the practice of his sect. After 

1 The Milanese historians, Bernhard Corioand others, 
give an account of this woman. But their statements 
differ widely from those of Muratori ( Jntiq. Ital. Me - 
dii Mai, tom. v. p. 95, &c.) derived from the record of 
the judicial proceedings. He also informs us that a 
learned man named Puticclli composed a history of 

VVilhelmina and her sect, which still exists in manu- 
script. [She pretended to be the daughter of Constan- 
tia, queen of Primislaus, king of Bohemia ; and that 
her birth was announced to her mother by the angel 

Raphael just as the birth of Christ was announced to 
Mary by the angel Gabriel. Her most noted followers 
were one Andrew and a nun named Mayfreda. As 
Christ appointed Peter his vicegerent and the head of 
his church on earth, so she appointed Mayfreda her 
vicegerent and placed her on a footing of equality with 
the Romish popes. 8he promised her followers to 
appear to them before the day of judgment. See Mu- 
ratori, ubi supra. — Mur. 
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the horrid death of Dulcinus the sect long 
existed in France, Germany, and other 
countries; nor could it be wholly extir- 
pated till the times of Boniface I A. in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.* 

15. This Joachim, abbot of Flora, whose 
prophecies induced so many honest people 
to menace the Romish church with a re- 
formation by the sword, as the phrase was, 
and the pontiffs with great disasters, unci 
to proclaim open war against them, was 
himself brought under suspicion of heresy, 
not indeed on account of these predictions, 
but on account of a new explication of the 
doctrine of three persons in the Godhead. 
He wrote a book against Peter Lombard, 
the master of the Sentences, because the 
latter distinguished the divine essence from 
the three persons in the Godhead ; for Joa- 
chim supposed that this distinction intro- 
duced a fourth subject into the divine 
Trinity, namely, this essence. But his 
ignorance of dialectics led him in this dis- 
cussion to use less caution than the subject 
demanded. For he denied that there was 
in the sacred Trinity a something or an 
essence which was common to the three 
persons ; from which position it seemed to 
follow that the union of the Father, Son, 
and Iloly Spirit is not a simple or natural 
union, but merely a moral union like that 
of several persons all having the same views 
and opinions. As this sentiment in the 
view of many appeared to approach very 
near to the doctrine of Arius, Innocent in 
the Lateran council of 1215 condemned not 
indeed the man but his opinions. Joachim 
however even to the present day has many 
patrons and advocates, especially among 
those Franciscans who are called Obser- 
vants, some of whom maintain that his book 
was altered by his enemies, and others that 
his opinion^ were misunderstood. 3 


* I have composed In the German language a parti- 
cular history of this famous sect so imperfectly known 
in our age, in three books, which was published at 
Helmstadt, 1740, 4to. I could now add some things to 
that history. That the sect continued to exist in Ger- 
many and other countries down to the times of Boni- 
face IX. we are informed by Coerncr, In his Chronicle 
published in Eccard’s Coruus Uittoricum Medii Mai, 
tom. ii. p. 906. And the fact may be corroborated by 
many proofs. In the year 1402, an apostle named 
William was burned at Lubec. See Coerner, ubi supra, 
p. ] 185. The Germans, who oalled all that affected 
uncommon piety and sought a reputation for sanctity 
by begging, Beghards, gave this appellation also to the 
Apostoli. 

3 See Papebroch’s Disquis. Hint or. de Florenti Or- 
dine, prophetii*, doctrina 71. Joachimi, in the Acta 
Sdnctor. Mali, tom. vi. p. 456, &c. where is a life of 
J oachi m written by Syllanaeus, a Greek, and some other 
documents. Natalis Alexander, Hitt, Eccles . ssec. xill. 
Digs. ii. p. 331, &c.; Wadding’s Annates Minorum, 
tom. iv. p. 6, &*e. 
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CENTURY FOURTEENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF TIIE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

fllE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
TIIE CHURCH. 

1 . Some of the Latin kings, being admo- 
nished by the Homan pontiffs, thought 
several times of renewing the war against 
the Turks and Saracens and of rescuing 
Syria from their hands. In particular the 
pontiffs who resided at Avignon in France 
omitted no motive which they thought 
| would induce the kings of France and 
t England to engage in such a military en- 
terprise. But from various causes their 
expectations were always disappointed. 
Clement V. urged this holy war with great 
energy in the years 1307 and 1308, and 
appropriated to it avast sum of money. 1 
John XXII. in the year 1319 fitted out a 
fleet often ships for transporting an army 
to Palestine;* and in order to raise the 
money necessary for so great an enterprise, 
in the years 1322 and 1323 he commis- 
sioned certain nuncios to offer everywhere 
great indulgences to the liberal who should 
contribute to it. But the emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria and others complained that he 
used the pretext of a crusade to gratify his 
own avarice and ambition. 3 Nor does his 
character shield him from such a charge. 
Under Benedict XII. in the year 1330, 
Philip de Valois, king of France, collected 
a large army for such a holy expedition as 
it was called; 4 but when he was about to 
embark, impending dangers from his neigh- 
bour, the king of England, induced him to 
abandon the enterprise. In the year 1345 
Clement VI. at the request of the Vene- 
tians, persuaded a vast multitude by his 
indulgences to embark for Smyrna, over 
whom Guido, dauphin of Vienne, was ap- 

1 Baluze, Vita Pontif. A cent on. tom. i. p. 14, 594, 
tom. ii. p. 55, 57, 374, 391, &c.; Matthceus, Analecta 
Vui.JEoh tom. ii. p. 577. 

* Baluze, Vita Pontif. Aoenion. tom. i. p. 122, tom. 
ii. p. 615. 

3 Baluze, ubi supra , tom. i. p. 175, 786 j Matthaus, 
Analect. Vet. ASvi, tom. Ii. p, 595, 598. 

4 Baluze, ubi supra , tom. i. p. 200. 


pointed commandcr-in-cliief. But in a 
short time their want of provisions obliged 
them all with their commander to return to 
Europe. 5 Again in the year 1363 at the 
solicitation of Urban V. a great army was 
collected to sail to Palestine, of which John, 
king of France, was appointed commander. 
But he dying soon after, the army dis- 
persed. 0 

2. The missionaries sent by the Roman 
pontiffs in the preceding century to the 
Chinese, the Tartars, and the adjacent 
countries, continued to gather numerous 
and large congregations among those na- 
tions. In the year 1307 Clement V. 
constituted John de Monte Corvino arch- 
bishop of Cambalu, that is, Peking; for it 
is now beyond a doubt that the celebrated 
city of Cathai, then called Cambalu, is the 
same with Peking the modern capital of 
China. The same pontiff sent seven new 
bishops, all of them Franciscans, into those 
regions. 7 John XXII. appointed Nicolaus 
de Bentra to succeed John de Monte Cor- 
vino in the year 1333, and also sent letters 
to the emperor of the Tartars who was then 
the sovereign of China. Benedict XII. in 
the year 1338 sent new nuncios into China 
and Tartary, after being honoured with a 
solemn embassy from the Tartars which he 
received at Avignon. 8 So long as the 
Tartar empire in China continued, not only 
the Latins but the Nestorians also had 
liberty to profess their religion freely all 
over northern Asia, and to propagate it 
far and wide. 

3. Among the European princes, Jagello, 
duke of Lithuania and the adjacent terri- 

5 Fragmenta Historic Romance , in Muratori, Ant in. 
ItaL Medii ASci, iii. p. 368. 

0 Baluze, Vita Pontif. Aoenion . tom. i. p. 3G6, 386, 
371, 401, &c. 

7 Wadding’s Annates Ord. Min . tom. vl. ad ann. 
1305, sec. xii. p. 69, and ad ann. 1307, p. 91, and p. 368 
tom. vii. p 53, 221, tom. viii. p. 235; Asseman, Bib- 
both. Orient. Vat. tom. iii. sec. ii. p. 521, &c. Add 
Echard’s Scriptores Pradicator . tom. i. p. 537 ; Acta 
Sanctor. tom. i. Januaril, p. 984, &c. and Mosheim’s 
Hut. Tartarorum Ecdes. 

8 Baluze, Vita Pontif. Amnion, tom. i. p. 242. 
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tories, was nearly the only one who still 
adhered to the idolatry of his ancestors. 
In the year 1386 he embraced the Christian 
rites, was baptized with the assumed name 
of Uladislaus, and persuaded his subjects 
to do the same thing. For Lewis, king of 
Poland, dying in the year 1382, among the 
candidates for the crown Jagello offered his 
name, nor were the Poles averse from 
having so potent a prince for their king. 
But neither lied wig, the youngest daughter 
of the deceased king and by a decree of the 
senate heiress of the kingdom, would con- 
sent to marry, nor would the Poles consent 
to obey a man who rejected Christianity. 
He must therefore change his religion. 1 
The remains of the old religions which still 
existed in Prussia and Livonia were extir- 
pated by the Teutonic knights and the 
crusaders with war and massacres. We 
are likewise informed that many Jews in 
one place and another made profession of 
Christianity. They were rendered docile 
by the exquisite punishments everywhere 
inflicted upon them, especially in France 
and Germany. For a rumour being spread, 
either truly or calumniously, that they had 
poisoned the public fountains, had mur- 
desed the infants of Christians and drunk 
their blood, had treated with extreme 
contumely what were called the hosts [the 
consecrated wafers of the eucharist], and 
had committed other crimes equally hei- 
1 nous, the most severe and cruel tortures 
which could be devised were decreed against 
that miserable race. 

4. In Spain the Saracens still held the 
sovereignty of Granada, Andalusia, and 
Murcia; and against them the Christian 
kings of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre, 
waged perpetual war, though not always 
successfully. The kings of Morocco in 
Africa sent aid to the Saracens against the 
Christians. The Roman pontiffs roused 
and encouraged the Christians by subsidies 
and by their counsels and promises, to unite 
and drive the Saracens from . Spain. The 
difficult enterprise proceeded but slowly; 
yet it became evident in this century that 
the time was approaching when the Chris- 
tians would triumph and become sole mas- 
ters of Spain. 2 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1 . The Turks and the Tartars who had 

vast sway in Asia, and who assailed on the 
one hand the Greeks and on the other the 
Saracens and Mamelukes, wholly extir- 
pated the Christian religion in many cities 
and provinces, and caused the religion of 
Mohammed to be inculcated on the people 
in its stead. The nation of the Tartars, in 
which such numbers once professed Chris- 
tianity or at least tolerated it, after the 
commencement of this century universally 
submitted to the Koran. And this religion 
though somewhat corrupted was embraced 
by that most potent emperor of the Tartars 
Timur Beg, or as he is commonly called 
Tamerlane. 3 Having subjugated the great- 
est part of Asia by his arms, and even 
conquered the Turkish sultan Bajazct, and 
moreover caused the terrors of lus name to 
pervade Europe, his mere nod was suffi- 
cient to cause vast multitudes to abandon 
Christianity. But he also employed vio- 
lence and the sword. For being persuaded, 
as the most credible historians of his life 
inform us, that it was the duty of every 
true disciple of Mohammed to make war 
upon Christians, and that those who should 
compel many of them to embrace the reli- 
gion of the Koran might expect high 
rewards from God, 4 he inflicted number- 
less evils on persevering Christians, cruelly 
butchering -some and (looming others to 
perpetual slavery. 8 •> 

2. The Christian religion was likewise 
overthrown in the parts of Asia inhabited 
by the Chinese, the Tartars, the Moguls, 
and other nations, whose history is yet im- 
perfectly known. At least no mention has 
been found of any Latin Christians resident 
in those countries subsequent to the year 
1370. Nor has it yet been ascertained 
what became of the Franciscan missionaries 
sent thither from Rome. But of the Nesto* 
rians living in China some traces can be 
found, though not very clear, as late as the 
sixteenth century. 6 There can be little 

various passages; Fragment a Hitt. Horn, in Mura- 
tori’s Ant-q. Jtal. Medii JEoi, tom. iii. p. 319, whore 
however true and false are blended. Baluze, Miscelta - 
nea, tom. ii. p. 267. 

8 The great Tamerlane, whose name struck terror 
even long after his death, wished to bo regarded as be- 
longing to the sect of the Sonnites, and to be an enemy 
of the Schiites. See Petit Croix, Hitt, de Timur- Bee, 
tome ii. p. 151, tome iii. p. 228. But what his religion 
was is very doubtful, although he professed that of Mo- 
hammed. See Mosheim's Hist. Tartarorum Ecclet. 
p. 124, &c. 

* Petit Croix, Hitt, de Timur- Bee, tomo li. p. 32!), 
tome iii. p. 9, 137, 243, 265, Ac. 

5 Examples are given in the Hitt, de Timur- Bee 
(taken from the Persian writer Scherifeddtn), tome ii. 
p. 37G, 384, 386, tome ill. p. 243, tome iv. p. Ill, lift, 
117, ed. Delft, 1723, in 4 vols. 8vo; Herbelot, Biblioth . 
Orient, article Timur, p. 877, 

8 Trigaut, De Chrittiana Expeditions apud Struts, 
lib. i. cap. xi. p. lift, &c.; Asseman, Biblioth . Orient. 
Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p, 592, &c. a**d par. ii. p. 445, 

i Raynald, Annates Ecclet . ad ann. 1386, sec. iv.; 
Wadding’s Annalet Min. tom. lx. p. 71 ; Solignac, 
Hitt, de Pologne , tome ill. p. 241, &c. 

* Jo. de Ferreras, Hitt. Hispania , tom. iv. v. vi. in 
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bt that this fall of Christianity was a 
sequence of the wars of the Tartars with 
Chinese and with other nations. For 
in the year 1369 the last Tartar emperor 


of the family of Genghis Kan was driven 
out of China and the Mi'm family was 
placed on the throne, who have excluded 
all foreigners from entering China. 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

the state of literature and science. 

I . The Greeks, though greatly oppressed 
with both external and internal troubles, 
did not sutler literature and science to 
become wholly prostrate, as is manifest 
from the number of learned men among 
them in this century. The liberal arts, 
antiquities, criticism, and grammar, were 
reputably prosecuted by Nieephorus Gre- 
goras, 1 Manuel Chrysoloras, 2 Maximus 
Planudes. * and many others. History was 


53(5. &c<; Du I la Ido, Description da la Chine, tome i. 
p. 175. 

1 Nieephorus Gregoras or son of Gregory, was born 
at Ileraclea in Pontus about a.d. 1295, studied under 
the best masters at Constantinople, became a teacher 
there, and acquired the title of the Philosopher. He 
was one of the ambassadors to the prince of the Ser- 
vians. In the year 1328, when the younger Andronlcus 
dethroned his grandfather, Andronlcus Paheologus, 
Nieephorus not only lost his patron, but suffered other- 
wise. Yet he continued a tcachor and had eminent 
men for pupils. Theodorus Metochlta made him 
overseer of a monastery. He engaged in the public 
controversies between Barlaam and I’atamas, became a 
monk, and retired from court. Ho died soon after a.d. 
13511. Besides some orations and smaller tracts, ho 
wrote a valuable history of the Byzantine empire, from 
a.d. 1204, where Nieetas Acominatus ends, to the year 
1359, in 38 books. The first 24 books, reaching to 
a. i). 1351, were published, Gr. and Lat. by Doivin, 
Paris, 1702, and Venice, 1729, 2 vols. fol. — Mur. 

* Manuel Chrysoloras, one of the first and most 
active of the Greeks who promoted learning in the 
West, was born of noble parentage at Constantinople, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and for 
some time taught literature and science in his native 
city. About a.d. 1393 the Greek emperor, Manuel 
Pulicologus, sent him twice as an ambassador to various 
European kingdoms to solicit aid against the Turks. 
After visiting the English and various other courts, 
he took up his residence in Italy, and taught Greek to 
several or the first scholars of that age in the West. 
He gave instruction at Florence, Milan, Venice, Pavia, 
and Romo. In the year 1409 the pope sent him to 


prosecuted, though with different degrees 
of success, by Theodorus Mctochita, 4 John 
Cantacuzenus, 5 Nieephorus Gregoras, and 
by several others of less note. An ecclesi- 
astical history was composed by Nieephorus 
Callisti, which although it contains many 
fabulous and superstitious accounts, throws 
light on a number of subjects. A 


guage. In the year 1327 the Greek emperor sent him 
with others on an embassy to Venice. He suffered 
considerably for Ids attachment to the cause of the 
popes ; hut afterwards he changed sides and espoused 
that of the Greeks, lie appears to have died soon 
after a.d. 1353. He translated from Latin into Greek 
tho writings of Cicero, Caesar, Ovid, Cato, and Boethius, 
with Augustine’s fifteen books on the Trinity; he com- 
posed a life of iEsop, and compiled a Greek Antho- 
logy in seven books. lie likewise wrote against the 
Latins, composed some orations, and many letters and 
smaller pieces. — Mur. 

4 Theodorus Mctochita was a learned Greek of the 
kindred of the emperor, and the favourite and prime 
minister of Andronieus Palfeologus. In the latter part 
of the preceding century, the emperor sent him with 
John Glycas to conduct* Marla, sister of tho German 
emperor, who was espoused to the oldest son of tho 
Greek emperor, to Constantinople. It was about the 
year 1314 he was made prime Logotheta, and took 
nearly the whole government of the empire on his 
shoulders. But about a.d. 1328, Andronlcus senior 
being dethroned by his grandson, Andronlcus junior 
Metochita of course fell into disgraco, and was made a 
state prisoner till his death a.d. 1333. lie transcribed 
the third book of Glycas’ Jnnals, which Meursius 
published in 16*48 as an original work, entitled a Com- 
pendium of Romnn History from Julius Cu-sar to 
Constantine the Great. lie wrote comments on 
Aristotle’s eight books of Physics, besides some his- 
torical tracts never published. He was esteemed one 
of tho most learned Greeks of his age. — Mur. 

5 John Cantacuzenug was of the illustrious family of 
the Cantacuzeni on the father’s side, and of that of 
the Palteologi on the side of his mother. IBs youth 
was devoted to literature and arms. He then became 
a statesman under the elder Andronieus. In the 
year 1320 he was found to be a partisan of tho 
younger Andronieus, and fell under displeasure. But 
his friend supported him ; and on the elevation of his 
friend to the throne Cnntacuzenus was loaded with 
honours and offices. On the death of Andronieus 


Constantinople to negotiate a union between the Greek ... 

and Latin churches. In the year 1413 he was rent to ! junior a.d. 1341, Cantacuzenus was made regentof the 
the emperor Sigismund, to settle arrangements for the j empire and guardian of the prince, John Palacoloeus 


general council of Constance in the following year. 
He attended that council and died shortly after, in the 
year 1415. JEneas Sylvius and Pogglo give him very 
high commendations in their notices of his death. 
Among his pupils in the West were Leonard Aretinus, 
Francis Barbarus, Guarinus of Verona, I'oggio, and 
Philelphus. His only work which has been published 
was his Erotemata Grammatical which was the first 
good Greek grammar among the Europeans, and was 
that studied by Erasmus and Reuchlin.— Mur. [The 
reader will see some very interesting facts relative to the 
revival of Greek literature in Europe, in H&Jlam’s Intro, 
to the Liter, qf Europe , 1st edit. vol. i. p. 131, &c. — H. 

8 Maximus Planudes w f as a learned Greek monk of , 
Constantinople, well acquainted with the Latin lan- 1 


then nine years old. But the empress-mother and 
others became jealous of him, and a civil war ensued. 
Cantacuzenus was victorious, and in 1347 concluded a 
peace, by which he and John Pala*ologus were to be 
joint emperors. Civil war again broke out; and in 
1355 Cantacuzenus resigned the purple and voluntarily 
retired to Mount Athos, where he became a monk, and 
speut the remainder of his days in literary pursuits 
and monastic devotions. Here he wrote the history of 
the empire during the reigns of the two Andronici and 
himself, or from a.d 1320 to 1357, published Gr. and 
Lat. with notes, Paris, 1645, 3 vols. fol. He also wrote 
three orations and some tracts against the Moham- 
medans, which are extant.— Mur. 

« Nieephorus Callisti, i.e, the son of Calliatus, lived 
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2. Those Greeks who devoted themselves 
to philosophy for the most part followed 
Aristotle as their guide. No one among 

•them, so far as I know, ventured upon 
philosophical speculations relying on his 
own ingenuity. In what manner they ex- 
plained the precepts of the Stagyrite we 
may learn from the tracts of Theodorus 
Metochita. Yet Plato had likewise some 
followers, especially among the cultivators 
of mystic theology which had long been in 
high estimation among the Greeks. In the 
mathematics and astronomy Nicolaus Caba- 
silas was their most distinguished scholar. 1 
The Stoic principles in regard to morals 
were recommended by Barlaam, and exhi- 
bited in his Ethics according to the Stoics. 2 

3. There was no country of the Latins 


at Constantinople, and was probably a priest or monk 
there about 1333. llis personal history is little known. 
From Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodorct, Kva- 
grius, and others, he compiled an Ecclesiastical History 
in twenty-three bboks, from the Christian era to a.j>. 
911. The style and arrangement are deemed good for 
that age, but it abounds in useless trash and fatties. 
The first eighteen books, extending to a.d. 610, were 
published Greek and Latin, Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol. He 
also wrote catalogues of the Greek emperors and of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs. — Mur. [See Fabric! us, 
ftiblio. Greeca, vol. vi. p. 130, for a fuller account of 
this writer and his Ecclesiastical History. There i9 a 
brief notice of him and his work in Dowling's Tntrod. 
to the Critical Study <\f Eccles. Hist. p. 91, &c. A 
homily by Nicephorus on Mary Magdalene may be seen 
in Handini, Grace# Ecclet. I'ct. fllunum. Flor. 1762, vol. 
ili. —ft. 

1 Nicolaus Cabasilas, nephew and successor to Nilus 
Cabasilas, archbishop of Thessalonica, was employed 
as a negociator between the parties in the civil wars, 
a.d. 1346 and 1347. The time of his death is unknown, 
lie was a learned man and a violent opposer of the 
Latins. Ilis works are, an Exposition of the Greek 
Liturgy, on a life in Christ or the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, an oration against usurers, an encomium on St. 
Theodora, a Commentary on Ptolemy's third book of 
constructions, some astrological diagrams, remarks on 
Ezekiel’s vision of four beasts, and some tracts against 
the Latins. The last three were never published — 
Mur. 

s Canisius, Lectionet Antique r, tom. iv. p. 405. [Har- 
lan in was a native of Calabria in Italy, became a monk 
of the order of St. Basil, lived at Constantinople, and 
was a very learned, ambitious, and factious man. Being 
born and educated among the Latins, ho at first 
| agreed with them against the Greeks. But changing 
j sides, he became a most powerful champion among the 
Greeks against the Latins. While an al>bot at Con- 
stantinople he investigated the state of tire monks of 
Mount Athos, and brought a complaint against the 
Hc8uchists there before the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. George Palatnas appeared as their advocate. 
The cause was tried before a council, a.d. 1337, 
and the monks were acquitted. [See below, ch. v. 
sec. 1, 2, of this century.) In the year 1339 Barlaam 
was the emperor’s ambassador to the pope at Avignon, 
for negociating a union of the two churches. In the 
year 1341 he withdrew from Constantinople on a 
change in the government, canio to Italy, again 
espoused the cause of the Latins against the Greeks, 
and was made bishop of Geraci in Naples. He died 
about the year 1348. His works, besides his Ethical 
secundum Stoico <, are various letters, orations, and 
tracts, both for the Greeks against the Latins, and for 
the latter against the former, and six books or. arith- 
metic. The last was printed Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1600, 
4 to. All the others in Latin are in Canisius, ubi mpi'U, 
and in the Biblio. Max. Patrum, tom. xxvi.— Mur. 


in Which efforts were not made, and suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of learning 
and the improvement of the human mind. 
Henco academies and universities were 
erected in various places, as Cologne, Or- 
leans, Perugia, Florence, and Pisa, in which 
all the liberal ;irts and sciences were taught, 
and were distributed as at this day into seve- 
ral faculties. In the universities, colleges 
were founded by the opulent and endowed 
with ample revenues, in which not only 
monks but young men of narrow cireum- 
tances were educated in the useful arts and 
sciences. Libraries were also collected, 
and men of learning were excited by 
honours and rewards to aspire after fame 
and distinction. But the advantages to 
the church and the state from the numer- 
ous teachers and learned men were not 
correspondent with the vast expense and 
care bestowed by the great on these insti- 
tutions. Yet all who assumed the office 
of teachers in this age were not, as many 
have rashly supposed, stupid and despicable; 
while there was a gradual advance from 
lower to higher attainments. 

4. The sovereign pontiff himself, Cle- 
ment V. required the Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages to be taught in the 
public schools, that there might be men 
competent to enter into discussions with 
the Jews and the Saracens, and to preach 
divine truth in the countries of the East. 3 
Of course there were some persons in that 
age who were acquainted particularly with 
those languages. The Greek language, 
which previously very few had regarded 
at all, was now first taught by Leontius 
Pilatus, a Calabrian, the translator of 
Homer, and by a few others ; 4 and after- 
wards, with far greater applause and suc- 
cess, by Manuel Chrysoloras, a Constan- 

3 Wood’s Antiqnit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 156, 159. [This 
bull of Clement is in the Corpus Juris Canon. Clemen - 
tina, lib. v. tit. i. cap. i. and bears date a.d. 1311. It 
required Hebrew, Arabic, and Cbaldaic, to be taught, 
each by two competent instructors, wherever the papal 
court might be, and also in the universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. The pope was to 
support the teachers in his court, the kings of France 
and England those at Paris and Oxford, the clergy of 
Italy those at Bologna, and the clergy of Spain those 
at Salamanca. — Mur. 

4 See Hody, De Greeds lllustrihus , Lingual Gratae, 
Litcrarurnque humaniormn Jnstauratoribus, lib. i. p. 

5, Lond. 1742, 8vo; Calogera, Oputcoli Scientific , 
tom. xxv. p. 258. [Leontius Pilatus came to Venicein 
the year 1 360, on his way to the papal court at Avig- 
non. Boccaccio met him, and persuaded him to go 
with him to Florence. Here he taught Greek with 
which he was well acquainted, to Boccaccio and to 
Petrarch, and for their use translated Ilomcr’s Iliad 
into Latin. His admiration of the Greeks led him in 
1363 to go to Constantinople. But he found that 
people not such as his imagination had represented 
them. He therefore set sail for Italy the next year, 
and was killed by lightning on board the ship. See 
Sehroeckh, Kirckengetch. vol. xxx. p. 154. — Mur. 
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tinopolifcan, 1 who encouraged many to 
prosecute this study. The true and 
genuine excellence of Latin composition 
was revived by several distinguished men 
of genius in Italy ; among whom the first 
place is due. to Francis Petrarch, a great 
and superior man, 2 and the second place 
belongs to Dante Alighieri. 2 These men 
felt it to be their duty in general to ex- 
cite mankind to cultivate their minds, and 


i Hody, ubi supra , lib. 1. p. 10 ; Calogcra, Opuscoli 
Sdentifiei, , tom.xxv. p. 2 IS, ike. and especially Boerucr, 
De Greeds liternrurn Gnecar. in Italia Iratauratoribus, 
p. J — 35. [Soo also note 2, p. 486, above. — Mur. 

8 See Thoinasin’s Life of Petrarch, in Miischen’s 
Vit<e Claror. Virorum, tom. iv. who in the preface 
enumerates the other biographers of Petrarch. [The 
Abbe de Sado’s Memoires pour sereir a la Vie de Fran- 
qois Petra r quo, Amsterd. 1764, 3 vols. 4to. See also a 
paper by A. F. Tytler, Esq. in the Transactions of the 
lloyal Society of Edinburgh, vol. v. Petrarch was born 
at Arezzo in Tuscany, A.n. 1304. When eight years 
old his father, being banished, carriod him to Avignon 
in Franco. Here he was educated for the civil law. 
Hut he hated the pursuit, fell in love, and became a 
poet. He passed his life either in travelling about 
France and Italy, or in different retreats, particularly 
at Vauclnso near Carpentras, in the south of France. 
But ho also spent considerable time at tho courts and 
seats of different princes, noblemen, and prelutes, in 
Italy and Franco, and was in high reputation as a 
scholar, a poet, a philosopher, and a theologian. Hon- 
ours were heaped upon him ; but that which he valued 
highest was to be publicly crowned with the poet’s 
bay sat Romo, A.n. 1341. He died at his own villa 
near Padua, A.n. 1374. liis works are numerous short 
pieces, particularly letters and poems, with some moral 
and political writings, partly in Batin and partly in 
Italian. Tho whole were never collected, though a large 
part of them were, In one vol. fol. Basil, 1554, 1581, 
and Lyons, 1601. The best edition of his poems is said 
to be that of Venice, 1766, 2 vols, Mo.— Mur. (,In 
Memoires de Liltdrature there is a Vie de Petrarque 
by the Baron de la Bastie, in vol. xv. p. 746—794, and 
vol. xvii. p. 390 — 491 ; and a Memoire snr t'Origine de 
Laure, by M. Menard, in vol. xxx, p. 756—776. But 
on that topic see Ilallam’s Middle Ages , vol. ii. p. 500, 
note. The most recent English work on this cele- 
brated scholar is a life of him by tho late Thomas 
Campbell, Lond. 1841, 2 vols. Seo also liallam, lot rod. 
to the Liter, of Europe, vol. i. p. 109. — Ii. 

9 The life of Dante, the celebrated poet, has been 
treated of by many, but especially by his annotator 
Benovenutus de Irnola, from whom Murntori has given 
numerous extracts in his Antiquit . Jtal. Medii JEoi, 
tom. i. p. 1036. [Dunte was born at Florence, a.d. 
1265, studied there and at Bologna and Padua. The 
Belles Lettrea wero his favourite pursuit. He married, 
became a soldier, and a statesman at Florence. But 
belonging to an unsuccessful faction he was banished 
from Tuscany in the year 1302, and after wandering 
in Italy and making some excursions to France and 
Germany, he settled at Ravenna where he died a.d. 
1321. Ho has left us two considerable works. The 
first is a poem in Italian, entitled La Uivina Comedia, 
or vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, as seen by 
himself, a.d. 1300, divided into throe parts. It abounds 
in vivid descriptions, and has been extolled to the 
highest by the Italians. The other Is shorter and in 
Latin, entitled De Monorchia. Its object is to evince, 
that the pontiffs have no right to control princes in 
civil affairs. The best edition of his collected works 
is that of Venice, 1757, 1768, 4 vols. 4to. —Afur. [See 
Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 603, and In trod, to Liter, 
of Europe, Rosetti has endoavoured to prove that 
Dante, throughout his Dioina Comedia, was presenting 
an allegorical picture of the corruptions of the papal 
church, and sowing the seed which came to maturity 
In the Reformation of the sixteenth oentury. See 
Rosetti’s Disquisitions on the Anti- Papal Spirit iohich 

K oduced the Reformation , &c. a translation from the 
sdian, by Miss C. Ward. Lond. 1834, 2 vols.—*/?. 
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to place a high value on all sorts of learn- 
ing ; and they found numbers disposed to 
listen to them, not only among the Italians 
but among the French and Germans. 

5. Of the grammarians, historians, 
jurists both civil and canon, and physi- 
cians, it would be ( asy to make out a long 
list from the monuments of this age, but 
it would be unsuitable to our design. It 
is sufficient for the reader to know that 
among the vast number, there were few 
whose labours were of much service to 
mankind. The study of civil and canon 
law was pursued by an immense number, 
because this was the avenue to preferment 
in church and state; and who has not 
heard of Bartolus, Baldus, Andreas, 4 and 
other jurists of this century, who gave 
reputation to the Italian universities? 
Yet the jurisprudence of this age offered 
nothing that could be alluring to an inge- 
nuous mind. It was rather a barren, 
thorny field, on which the light of history 
and polite learning never shone. Mathe- 
matics engaged the attention of many ; but 
with the exception of Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, the acute bishop of Canterbury, 5 

4 Bartolus was born at Sassoferatto in the duchy of 
Urbino, A.n. 1313. At the ago of 13 ho commenced 
tho study of the civil law, first at Perugia and then at 
Bologna. lie was made doctor at the age of twenty, 
and commenced teacher of law three years after at 
Pisa. He also taught at Padua and Bologna, and died 
a.d. 1356. His lectures and his legal opinions were 
highly esteemed, and his Glosses on tho civil law for 
two centuries were of tho highest authority. They 
were printed at Venice, a.d. 1615, in eleven vols. 
fol. He was more distinguished for acumen and nice 
discrimination than for extensive reading. — Baldus 
Ubaldus was nobly born at Perugia, a.d 1324, and was 
first the pupil and then the rival of Bartolus. He 
taught both civil and canon law, and lectured at Peru- 
gia, Padua, and Pisa. He died at the last-mentioned 
place of the hydrophobia, a.d. 1400, aged 76. In readi- 
ness and metaphysical acumen he was thought supe- 
rior to Bartolus, but not his equal in solidity of judg- 
ment. He wrote commentaries on the Deoretals, five 
volumes of legal opinions, Glosses on nearly the whole 
Corpus Juris Civilis, besides various law tracts, all of 
which have been printed. These two were the greatest 
jurists of the age, so far as the civil law is concerned. 
Yet Andrew Horne, an Englishman of Gloucester- 
shire, distinguished himself by his attempt to reform 
the English laws, by expunging from them everything 
which was not in accordance with the scriptures and 
natural justice. His work was written in French, and 
entitled a Mirror for the Judges, and was printed io 
French, Lond. 1642, Rvo, and in English, Lond. 1646, 
8vo. As to his age, we only know that his book was 
written under Edward III. and before a.d. 1324, and 
that he defended the abbot of Waltham in a court, 
a.d. 1343. Seo Wharton's Append, to Cave’s Hist. 
Litei\— John Andreas, the celebrated doctor of canon 
law, taught that science at Bologna for forty-five years, 
and died there a.d. 1318. His works are commenta- 
ries on the five books of Decretals, Glosses on the 
Liber Sextus Decret. and the Clementina , and tracts 
concerning feudalities, marriage, affinities, all of which 
havo been published. — Mur. 

5 Thomas Bradwardine was an Englishman, edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he was a proctor in 1325 and 
afterwards doctor of divinity and lecturer on theology. 
He became confessor to Edward III. whom he attended 
in his French wars. In the year 1348 he was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury, but tho king preferring 
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few obtained much applause from these 
studies. 

6. Of the immense swarm of philosophers 
who infested rather than adorned this age, 
Aristotle was the guide and the oracle, 
though imperfectly understood and di- 
vested of all his beauties. In so high 
estimation was the Peripatetic philosophy 
that kings and princes ordered the works 
of Aristotle to be translated into the lan- 
guages of their people, that greater num- 
bers might acquire wisdom. In particular, 
Charles V. king of France, has been com- 
mended for directing Nicholas Oresme to 
translate into French, among other writ- 
ings of the ancients, the principal works 
of Aristotle. 1 Those however who pro- 
fessed to be philosophers were less solici- 
tous to discover and support truth than to 
have the pleasure of wrangling; and they 
perplexed and obscured the pure and un- 
adulterated doctrines of reason and reli- 
gion by their vain subtleties, their useless 
questions,* and their ridiculous distinctions. 
I need not mention their barbarous dic- 
tion in which they supposed the principal 
strength of their art to consist, or their 
contempt for all elegant literature which 
they accounted their glory. The whole 
art and method of this wrangling tribe 
may be learned by reading the works of 
only John Scotus or Walter Burley ; for 
they all followed one common track, though 
differing among themselves as to some 
opinions. 

7. The old disputes between the Realists 
and the Nominalists which had been long 
dormant were again stirred up in the 
schools by William Occam, an English 
Franciscan monk of the more rigid cast, a 
pupil of the great Scotus and a doctor in 
the university of Paris; nor was it possi- 
ble afterwards to bring these contentions 
to an end. Never was there fiercer war 
between the Greeks and Persians than 
between these two sects of philosophers, 
down to the time when Luther obliged the 

another, llflord was chosen. But Ufford dying before 
his consecration, Bradwardine was rechosen, and with 
the king’s consent was ordained by the pope at A vig- 
non. He however died very soon after his arrival at 
Lambeth, a.d. 1348. He was a profound reasoncr, 
eminently pious, a strong Augustinian in theology, of 
plain unpolished manners, and particularly fond of 
mathematics. His great work is, The Came of God 
and the Truth qf Causes, against Pelagius , published 
by Saville, Lond. 1618, fol. He also wrote Gcometrica 
Speculation, and Arilkmetka Speculation, published 
together, Paris, 1512; also Traetatus Proportionum, 
published, Venice, 1505. See Wharton’s Appendix to 
Cave’s Hist. Liter, and Milner’s Eccles. History, cent, 
xiv. ch. ii. — Mur. [See also Hallam’s Jntrod. to the 
Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 156, 7.— It. 

i Launoi, Hist. Gymnasii Navarrent, in his Opn. 
tom. iv. par. i. p. 504; Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. p. 379 ; Le Boeuf a Distort. tur. V Hut. Eccles. 
et Civile de Paris, tome iii. p. 456, 463, & c. 


scholastic doctors to terminate their intes- ! 
tine conflicts. The Realists despised their i 
antagonists as philosophers of a recent 1 
date, and branded them with the name of 
Moderns ; while to their own doctrine they 
ascribed the highest antiquity. But in 
this they were undoubtedly mistaken. 
The Nominalists on the contrary regarded 
them as being visionaries, who mistook the 
creations of their own imaginations for 
real existences and solid substances. The 
Nominalists had, particularly at Paris, a 
number of acute, subtle, and eloquent 
doctors, among whom, besides Occam, the 
celebrated John Buridan, a Parisian doc- 
tor, stood pre-eminent; 2 but the Realists 
were the most numerous and were also 
strong in the countenance given them by 
the Roman pontiffs. For Occam having 
joined the order of Franciscans who were 
openly opposed to John XXII. this pon- 
tiff first, and afterwards his successors, 
left no means untried to put down the 
philosophy of the Nominalists which seemed 
to be opposed to the church. 8 Hence in 
the year 1339, the university of Paris by 
a public edict condemned and prohibited 
the philosophy of Occam which was that 
of the Nominalists. 4 But as men are prono 
to pursue what is forbidden, this decree 
only caused a still greater number than 
before to follow the system of the Nomi- i 
nalists. 

8. Not a few of these philosophers added 
astrology, or the art of prognosticating the 
fortunes of men from the stars, to their 
philosophy. For this fallacious science was 
prosecuted in those times even to madness 
by all orders from the highest to the 
lowest. 5 But these astrological philosophers 
had to be very cautious and circumspect, 
to avoid impeachment for magic and to 
escape the hands of the Inquisitors. Such i 

8 A biography of this noted man was written by 
Robert Guaquin, as we are told by Launoi, Hist. Gym- 
nasii. Navarreni, in his Opn. tom. iv. par. i. p. 722. 
Launoi also speaks of him in other places, as p. 296, 
297, 330. See Bulteus, Hist. Acad. Paris, torn. iv. p. 
280, 307, 341, &c. [John Buridan was a native of 
Bethune in Artois, studied at Paris under Occam, and 
taught philosophy there with great applause. He wrote 
commentaries on Aristotle’s logic, morals, and meta- 
physics, which are still extant. Some say that he was 
rector of the university of Paris, and that he afterwards 
went to Vienna, and there commenced that university; 
but these circumstances as well as the exact time when 
he lived are uncertain. To him is ascribed the noted 
metaphysical maxim, that a hungry ass placed between 
two equal bundles of hay would not be able to eat of 
either. See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, art. Iiuridan. — Mur. 

8 Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. 532. 

4 Bulteus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 257, tom. v. 
p. 708. D’Argentrc, Collec.tio Judicior. de Novis Error- 
ribus, tom. i. p. 337. On the contests of these sects in 
England, see Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 109, &c. 

6 See Imola, in Muratori's Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, 
tom. i. p. 1039; Le Boeuf s Dissertations sur C Hist, de 
Paris , tome iii. p. 445, 8c c. 
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caution was neglected to his ruin by Ceccus 
Asculanus, a very noted Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, astrologer, mathematician, and 
physician first to the pontiff* John XXII. 
and then to Charles Lackland, duke of 
Calabria. For, having by mechanical arts 
performed some things which appeared mira- 
culous to the vulgar, and by his predictions 
which were reported to have proved true, 
given offence both to his patron and to 
others, he was looked upon as having inter- 
course with the devil, and was committed to 
the flames by the Inquisitors at Florence, 
A.t). 1327. 1 His Commentary on the 
Sphere of John de Sacrobusto is still extant, 
and is represented as affording proof of the 
extreme superstitiou of the author. 2 

9. A new and singular species of art wa3 
invented and elucidated in numerous trea- 
tises by Raymund Lully of Majorca, a 
man of a singular and very fertile genius, a 
compound of folly and reason, who after 
many journeys and various efforts for the 
advancement of the Christian cause, was 
put to death in the year 1315 at Bugiain 
Africa by the Mohammedans whom he 
attempted to convert to the Christian faith. 
The Franciscans, to whose third order he 
is said to have belonged, extol him to the 
skies, and have long endeavoured most 
earnestly to persuade the pontiffs to enrol 
him among the saints; but the Dominicans 
and others, on the contrary, endeavour to 
make him a heretic, a magician, a delirious 
alchymist, a compiler from the works of the 
Mohammedans; and some represent him 
as deranged and a fanatic. Of the pontiffs, 
some have pronounced him an innocent and 
pious man, and others a heretic and ir- 
religious. Those who will read his works 
without prejudice will coincide with neither 
party. Lully would have been truly a 
great man, if the warmth and fertility of 
i his imagination had been tempered and 
restrained by a sound judgment. 3 

i 

j 1 An apology for him was written by Appian, the 
Jesuit, which may be seen in Bernini's Storia di tutte I 
■ l' Here* ie, tom. iii. ssocul. xiv. c. ill. p. 210, &c. An 
1 account is also given of this unhappy philosopher and 
i poet (for he was also a poet) by Crescembeni, Commen- 
tarj della Folgar Poesia , vol. ii. par. ii. lib. iii- c. 14. 

* Naudd, Jpologie pour les Grands qni out soupson- 
nez de Mugie, p. 270, &c. 

J See Salzinger’s Preface to the works of Raymund 
Lully, which the elector Palatine, John William, caused 
to be collected and published at a great expense in five 
vols. folio, a.d, 1720; Wadding’s Annales Min., tom. 
iv. p. 421, &c. tom. v. p. 157, 316, &c. tom. vi. p. 229, 
&c. On the famous Lullian Art , see Morhofs Polyhis~ 
tor t lib. ii. cap. v. p. 352, &c. [“ It consisted in col- 

lecting a number of general terms common to all the 
sciences, of which an alphabetical table was to be 
provided. Subjects and predicates taken from these 
were to be respectively inscribed in angular spaces upon 
circular papers. The essences, qualities, affections, 

! and relations of things being thus mechanically brought 
i together, the circular papers of subjects were fixed in 
j a frame, aud those of predicates were so placed upon 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. J 

1. That the governors of the church, as i 
well the prelates as those of lower rank, 
were addicted to all those vices which are 
I the most unbecoming in men in their stations, 
is testified most abundantly. As for the 
Greek and oriental clergy, many of whom 
lived under oppressive governments, I shall 
say nothing, although their blemishes are 
sufficiently manifest. But of the faults of 
the Latins silence would be the less proper, 
in proportion to the certainty that from 
this source the whole community was in- 
volved in the greatest calamities. All the 
honest and good men of that age ardently 
wished for a reformation of the church both 
in its head and members, as they themselves 
expressed it. 4 But to so desirable an event 

them as to move freely, and in their revolutions to 
produce various combinations of subjects and predicates, 
whence would arise definitions, axioms, and proposi- 
tions, varying endlessly.” 8ee Rees’s Cyclopaedia , art. 
Lully Raymond; Bri'icker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. 
iv. p. 9, &c. The Life of Lully, written by a contem- 
porary, is in the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp , tom. v. p. 633, 
&c. He is said to have been born a.d. 1236, to huve 
been dissipated in his youth, and afterwards to have 
applied himself much to chemistry, as well as to meta- 
physics and theology. He died aged 79, a.d. 1315. As 
a chemist, Boerha&ve thought him much in advance of 
his age, if the works ascribed to him arc all genuine.— 
Mur. 

4 Math. Flacius, Catalog us Tedium Veritatis , lib. 
xiii. p. 1697; Launoi, De Faria Fortunes Aristotelix, p. 
217; Hottlnger, Hid. Fccles. saecul. xiv. p. 754. [See 
Raynald's Annul. Fccles. ad ann. 1311, sec. 56—65. 
tom. xv. p. 87 — 90. From a manuscript account of the 
transactions of the council of Vienne, a.d. 1311, found 
in the Vatican library, Raynald here quotes largely a 
document offered to the council by a prelate distin- 
guished by his piety and learning, who stated that in 
most parts of France, Sundays and the principal festi- 
vals. instead of being days for public worship were the 
market days and the days for assize courts and public 
fairs. So that, instead of being distinguished by the 
honours paid to God, they were days for serving the 
devil. The churches were “left empty, while the court- 
rooms and the taverns resounded with broils, tumults, 
blasphemies, and perjuries, and nearly all the wicked- 
ness of Pagans. And the people grew up in almost 
total ignorance of religion ; God was dishonoured, the 
devil reigned, souls perished, and religion was stricken 
to trie ground. In some parts of the same kingdom, the 
rural archdeacons, archpresbyters, and deans, instead 
of inflicting ecclesiastical censures only for heinous 
sins, wantonly excommunicated whom they pleased, 
and sometimes 300 or 400 at once, for the slightest 
offences and even for no offence at all. In this way 
the people had become disgusted, had lost all reverence 
for ecclesiastical law, and were loud and open in their j 
censures of the church and its ollicers. To remedy 
this evil, more care must be taken not to admit unfit 
persons to holy orders. In this the church had com- 
mitted a great error ; for numerous vile and contemptible 
persons, whose lives, knowledge, and morals, rendered 
them totally unfit, were admitted to holy orders, 
especially to the priesthood. A nd hence the w hole sacred 
order was disgraced, the sacred ministry censured, and * 
the church scandalized, while the people beheld In the 
church a licentious multitude of priests in the highest 
degree unworthy, whose hateful lives and pernicious 
ignorance gave rise to numberless scandals, and caused 
even the sacraments to be despised. In many places 
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there were still many obstacles. First, the 
power of the pon tills was so confirmed* by 
its long continuance, that it seemed to be 
immoveably established. In the next place, 
extravagant superstition held the minds of 
most persons in abject slavery. And lastly, 
the ignorance and barbarism of the times j 
quickly extinguished the sparks of truth 
which now and then glimmered forth. Yet 
the dominion of the Roman pontiffs, im- 
pregnable and durable as it seemed to be, 
was gradually undermined and weakened 
in this century, partly by the rash insolence 
of the pontiffs themselves, and partly by the 
occurrence of certain unexpected events. 

2. The commencement of this important 
change must be referred to the contest 
between Boniface VIII. who governed the 
Latin church at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and Philip the Fair, king of France. 
For this high-minded sovereign first taught 
the Europeans what the emperors had in 

the priests were more hateful and contemptible to the 
laity than oven the Jews. The monks no longer 
confined themselves to their cloisters and their proper 
duties. Many lived two or three together in the little 
priories scattered over the country, where they were 
subject to no restraints, and had almost nothing but 
the name and garb of monks. A nd those who pretended 
to live in the cloisters, wholly neglected the observance 
of their rules and their exercises, travelled as traders 
and merchants, attended the fairs, and lived like laymen 
Multitudes of persons from all parts of the world, 
whose lives and morals were detestable, hovered around 
the Romish court, petitioning for livings even before 
they became vacant, especially in those regions where 
tbo bishops orduined without much examination, and 
showed great deference to the pope. And these vile 
persons were so often gratified that the churches were 
j dilapidated the gospel scandalized, and the church of 
God blasphemed. The prelates could neither furnish 
tit persons with livings nor the livings with fit persons, 
on account of the multitudes who thus obtained appoint- 
ments at Rome. In one cathedral of only thirty 
prebends, there were then thirty-five persons entitled 
to those livings ; and for twenty-three years the bishop 
had been able to appoint only two persons of his own 
choice. These obtrusive priests rarely became residents, 
or if they did, tiny were a scandal to the church. 
Thus the church of God was in fact left without pastors, 
and the people lived in ignorance and sin. For if the 
bishops trained here and there a fit person for the 
ministry, they could seldom introduce him to a living, 
so that he had at last to betake himself to some worldly 
calling, while the church livings were lavished upon 
non-residents and unworthy persons appointed at Romo. 
Pluralities had become so common that muny persons 
held four or five benefices, and sometimes ten or twelve, 

; in different arid sometimes distant places, without 
| serving any one of them. Thus a single individual 
1 sometimes obtained an Income sufficient to support fifty 
; or sixty well informed ministers and teachers ; and the 
resources of the church were so wasted upon pluralists 
and non-residents, that the schools were left destitute 
of instructors, and the parishes without curates ; and 
the bishops could not remove the evil. Children also 
were in great numbers put in possession of ecclesiastical 
dignities and livings, though utterly incapable of ful- 
j filling the duties of the sacred office. A nd such was the 
corruption of the times, that if here and there the 
election of a curate was in the power of the people, they 
generally preferred one ignorant and vicious, a dema- 
gogue who flattered and indulged their vicious propen- 
sities. The prelates, alas ! were too often blind leaders 
of the blind. Simony was common among them, and 
the clergy were in general profligate, ventri $uo non 
Christo Domino reroienles . — Mur. 


vain attempted, that the Romish bishops 
could be vanquished and controlled. In a 
very haughty letter addressed to Philip, 
Boniface maintained that all kings and 
persons whatsoever, and the king of France 
as well as others, by divine command owed 
perfect obedience to the Roman pontiff, and 
this not merely in religious matters, but 
likewise in secular and human affairs. The 
king replied with great severity. The 
pontiff repeated his former assertions with j 
greater arrogance, and published the cele- 
brated bull, called Unmn sanctum, 1 in 
which he asserted that .Jesus Christ hid 
granted a twofold power or sword to his 
church, a spiritual and a temporal, that the 
whole human race was subjected to tiie 
pontiff, and that all who dissented from 
this doctrine were heretics, and could not 
expect to be saved. 3 The king on the 
contrary in an assembly of his nobles, a.d. 

J d()‘J, through the famous lawyer, William 
de Nogaret, 3 publicly accused the pontiff 
of heresy, simony, dishonesty, and other 
enormities; and he urged the calling of a 
general council for deposing the guilty 
pontiff from his office. The pope, in return, 
excommunicated the king and all bis ad- 
herents the same year. 

3. Soon after receiving this sentence, 
Philip in an assembly of the states of bis 
kingdom, again entered a formal complaint 
against the pontiff by men of the highest 
reputation and influence, and appealed to 
the decision of a future general council of 

i The papal bulls are usually quoted by jurists and 
writers on canon law by the words with which they 
begin; thus, another bull by Boniface is styled (lot iris 
laicos; that of Clement V. respecting the mendicant 
orders is called F.xioi dr. pa rod iso; that of Clement VI. 
for the jubilee, and proclaiming for the first time the 
theory of indulgences, is called tJnigonitus; that of 
Leo X. against Luther is styled Ex surge I ) amine, and 
so forth. — It. 

* This bull Is extant in the Corpus Juris Cation. 

E.i tracagaid. Commuti. lib. ii. tit. [viii. cap. i. ] De 
Majoritate ct Ohedirntiu. [In this bull the pontiff 
asserts that there is but one church of Christ under 
one head, as there was but one urk under the command 
of Noah, all out of which necessarily perish; that the 
sole head of the church on earth is Christ’s vicegerent 
St. Peter and his successors, who are amenable to none 
but God ; that both swords, the spiritual and tho 
material, are In the power of the church ; the latter to 
be wielded for the church, or by kings and soldiers at' 
the nod and pleasure of the priesthood, and the former 
to be wielded by the church or the priesthood ; and the 
temporal power is subjected to the spiritual, otherwise 
the church would be a double-headed monster; that 
whoever resists this order of things, resist s the ordinance 
of God; and he concludes thus— We declare, determine, 
and decree, that it is absolutely necessary to salvation 
that every human being should be subject to the Roman 
pontiff. — Mur. 

* Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the most hold 
and determined enemy the pontiffs ever had tiefore 
Luther, none have given a fuller account than the 
Benedictine monks, in their Hist. Generate de Lan- 
guedoc, tome iii. p. 114. 117, &c. Philip made him 
chancellor of France lor his heroic opposition to the 
pontiff. 
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the church. lie then dispatched William 
de Nogaret, with some others into Italy, to 
rouse the people to insurrection, and to 
bring the pontiff prisoner to Lyons, where 
he intended the council should be held. 
Nogaret who was a resolute and energetic 
man, having drawn over to his interest the 
! Colonna family who were at variance with 
the pontiff raised a small force, suddenly 
attacked Boniface who was living securely 
at Anagni, made him prisoner, wounded 
him, and among other severe indignities 
struck him on the head with his iron gaunt- 
let. The people of Anagni indeed rescued 
the pontiff from the hands of his furious 
enemy; but he died shortly after at Home 
1 in the month of October, from thc-violenee 
! of his rage and anguish of mind. 1 
j 4. Benedict XI. previously Nicolaus of j 
| Trevisa, the successor of Boniface, profiting 
j by his example, restored the king of France 
I and his kingdom to their former honours 
j and privileges, without even being solicited ; 
i but he was unwilling to absolve from his 
! crime Nogaret, who had so grievously 
offended against the pontifical dignity. 
This daring man therefore prosecuted 
strenuously the suit commenced against 
Boniface in the Romish court, and in the 
name of the king, demanded that a mark of 
infamy should be set upon the deceased 
] ton tiff. Benedict XI. died in the year 

1804; and Philip, by his secret machina- 
tions, caused Bertrand do Got, a French- 
man and bishop of Bourdeaux, to be created 
pontiff at Jtomc on the 5th of June, a.i>. 
1805. For, the contest of the king against 
the pon tiffs was not yet wholly settled, 
Nogaret not being absolved, and it might 
easily break out again. Besides, the king 
thirsted for revenge, and designed to extort 
from the court of Borne a condemnation of 
Boniface ; he also meditated the destruction 
of the Templars and other things of great 
importance, which he could hardly expect 
from an Italian pontiff. lie therefore 

1 Seethe Acta inter BonifarUan VIII. lienedictum 
XL Clenuntnm V. et Phitippum pulchrum , enlarged 
and corrected by Peter Puteanus [de l'uy], as the title- 
page asserts ; published 1018, Hvo, but without notice 
of the place of publication. [The compiler of the work 
was a Parisian divine named Simon Vigor. The first 
edition was published at Paris, 1013, 4tu, ami the third 
was in French, Paris, 1055, fol. entitled Ilistoire du 
Differ end de Philippe le Pel et de Boniface VIII. 
pruduite par let Ar.tes et Me moires urigivau.c . — Sr hi.] 
UniUot, Ilistoire des demvlex du Boniface VIII. aver 
Philippe le Pel; Paris, 1718, 12mo; Jo. Rubens, in his 
Ponifacius , cap. xvi. p. 137, Ac. The other writers 
are mentioned by Raillet, in his Preface, p. 9, Ac. Add 
milieus, Jlist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 4, Ac. [and 
(Jiflbrd’s History of France , vol. i. p. 518, Ac — Mur. 
[On this memorable contest betwoeu Honiface and 
Philip, so pregnant with important results to the 
papacy, Bee the entire section 59 with its quotations, in 
Oieseler, Lehrbuch , &c. Cunningham’s tronsl. vol. 11. 
p. 237-— *250, with the modern French historians, 
j Sismondl and Michelet. — It. 


wished to have a French pontiff whom he 
could control according to his pleasure, and 
who would be in a degree dependent on 
him. The new pontiff who took the name 
of Clement V. remained in France, as the 
king wished, and transferred the pontifical 
court to Avignon, where it continued for 
seventy years. This period the Italians 
call the Babylonian Captivity. 2 

5. It is certain that this residence of the 
pontiffs at Avignon was in no slight degree 
injurious to the authority of the Bomish see. 
For the pontiffs being at a d is lance, the 
Gibelline faction in Italy, which was hostile 
to the pontiffs, assumed greater boldness 
than formerly, and not only invaded and 
laid waste the territories of St. Peter, but 
also assailed the pontifical authority by tin ir 
publications. Hence a number of cities 
revolted from the popes, Borne itself be- 
came the parent and fomenter of tumults, 
cabals, and civil wars; and the laws and 
decrees sent thither from France were pub- 
licly treated with contempt, not merely by 
the nobles but even by the common citizens. :i 
A great part of Europe followed the exam- 
ple of Italy, and numberless instances show 
tluit the people, of Europe attributed far 
less power to the fulminations and decrees 
issued from France, than to those issued 
from Borne. Various seditions therefor:.* 
were raised in one place and another 
against the pontiffs, which they were unable 
to restrain and subdue, notwithstanding 
the Inquisitors were most active in the dis- 
charge of their functions. 

(>. As the French pontiffs could derive 
but little i evenue from Italy which was 
rent into factions, seditious, and devastated, 
they were obliged to devise new modes of 
raising money. Therefore they not only 
sold indulgences to the people more fre- 
quently than formerly, to the great indig- 
nation of kings and princes, but they 
required enormous prices to be paid for 
their letters or bulls of every kind. In this 
affair John XXI L showed himself pecu- 
liarly adroit and shrewd; for though he 
did not first invent the regulations and fees 
of the apostolic chancery, yet the Bomish 
writers admit that he enlarged them and 
reduced them to a more convenient form. 4 

* Concerning the French pontiffs, the writer to be 
especially consulted is Baluzc, Vita Pontif. Avenion. in 
two volumes, Paris, 1093, 4to. The reader may also 
peruse, though it should be with caution, Longucval 
and his continuators, Hist, de T Eg Use Gallicatir, tome 
xii. Ac, This Jesuit and his successors in the work, 
are eloquent and laborious; but they often artfully 
conceal the abominable deeds of the pontiffs. 

3 See llaluze, Vita; Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 290, 

261, 301, 309, 333, and various other places ; Muratori, 
Antiq. Ital. tom. iii. p. 397, 401, 409, Ac.; Giannoiic. 
Hist, de Naples , tome iii. p 280, Ac. ' 

4 Ciampini, iV Vicerartn llano Ecchs'ut II, man. p 
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lie is also said to have imposed that species 
of tribute which under the title of annates 
is customarily paid to the pontiffs ; but the 
first commencement of it was prior to this 
period. 1 Moreover, these French pontiffs, 
subverting the rights of election, assumed 
the power of conferring all sacred offices 
whether high or low, according to their own 
pleasure, by which means they raised im- 
mense sums of money. Hence under these 
pontiffs those most odious terms, reserva- 
tion, provision, and expcctativc, rarely 
used before, were now everywhere heard, 
and they called forth the bitterest com- 
plaints from all the nations of Europe. 2 
These complaints increased immeasurably 
when some of the pontiffs, as John XXII. 
Clement VI. Gregory XI. publicly an- 
nounced that they had reserved all churches 
to themselves, and that they would provide 
for all without exception by virtue of tin* 
sovereign right which Christ had conferred 
on his vicars, or in the plenitude of their 
power. 3 By these and other artifices for 
filling their treasury and amassing property, 
these indiscreet pontiffs increased the odium 
against the apostolic see, and thus weakened 
very considerably the papal empire, which 
began to decline from the time of Boni- 
face. ~ 

7. Clement V. was governed all his life 
by the will and pleasure of Philip the Fair, 
king of France. William de Nogaret, the 
implacable foe of Boniface VIII. tliough 
excommunicated, resolutely prosecuted his 
own cause and that of king Philip against 
Boniface in the papal court, a transaction 
which I believe i.s without a parallel. Philip 
wished to have the body of Boniface disin- 
terred and publicly burned. With great 
difficulty Clement averted this infamy by 
his entreaties and advice, but in everything 

else he had to obey the king. Accordingly * 
he abrogated the laws enacted by Boniface, 
granted the king five years’ tithes, absolved 
Nogaret from all crime after imposing on 
him a slight penance which ho never per- 
former!, restored the inhabitants of Anagni 
to their former reputable and good standing, 
and held a general council at Vienne a d. 
1311, that Philip’s pleasure might be gra- 
tified in the suppression of the Templars. 

In this council likewise various things were 
decided according to the pleasure of the 
king, whom Clement dared not offend, 
being terrified by the melancholy fate of 
Boniface. 4 

8. On the death of Clement a.d. 1314, 
there were violent contests among the car- j 
dinals respecting the election of a successor, 
the French demanding a French pontiff 
and the Italians an Italian. After two 
years the French gained the victory; and 
in 1310 James de Ease of Cahors, cardinal 
of Porto, was made head of the church and 
assumed the pontifical name of John XX IT. 
lie was not destitute of learning, but was 
crafty, insolent, weak, imprudent, and 
avaricious, as those who honour his memory 
do not altogether deny. He rendered him- 
self notorious by many imprudent and 
unsuccessful enterprises, hut especially by 
his unfortunate contest with the emperor, 
Lewis of Bavaria. There was a contest for 
the empire of Germany between Lewis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, each 
being chosen emperor by a part of the 
electors in the year 1314. John declared 
that the decision of this controversy be- 
longed to (fim. But Lewis, having con- 
quered his rival in battle and taken him 
prisoner in the year 1322, assumed the 
government of the empire without consult- 
ing the pontiff, and refused to submit a 
cause which had been decided by the sword 
to another tral before the pontiff. John 
was greatly offended at this, and in the 
year 1324 divested the emperor of all title 
to the imperial crown. Lewis in return 
accused the pontiff of corrupting the faith 
or of heresy, and appealed to the decision 
of a council. Exasperated by this and 
some other things, the pontiff in the year 
1327 again divested the emperor of all his 
authority and power, and laid him under 
excommunication. In revenge for this 
injury the emperor in the year 1328 at 
Home publicly declared John unworthy of 
the pontificate, and substituted in his place 

39, &c.; Chais, L&ttres sur lex Juhiles, tome ii. p. G73, 
and others. 

* Van Espen, Jut Eecfes, Unioersale, tom. ii. p. H76 ; 
Ruhr us. Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 911; Wood’s 
Antiq. Oxon tom. i. p. 213; Herthier, Dissert, sur us 
Annates , in his Hist, de C Eg Use (la Maine, tome xil. 
p. 1, 8cc. [The Annates were the first year’s revenues 
of a benefice, which every new incumbent was required 
to remit to the pontifFs treasury. By constantly ad- 
vancing clergymen from poorer to richer benefices and 
prohibiting pluralities, these annates , it will bo seen, 
might be made the source of immense income, when 
levied throughout Christendom upon all the nurnUir- 
less officers in the churches and monasteries. First 
Fruits exacted by Henry VMf. of England, were the 
annates of the bishoprics which the king took from the 
pope after the Reformation in that country. — Mur. 

* Balu/.c, Miscellanea, tom. ii. p. 479, 518; and his 
Vitas Pont if. Aoenion. tom. ii. p. 60, 63, 65, 74, 154, 
156; Gallia Christiana, tom. i. Append, p. 13; Wood’s 
Antiq. Oxon. tom. I. p. 148, 201, 202; BuUeus, Hist. 
Arad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 911, Sec. 

3 Baluze, Vitie Pontif. Aoenion. tom. ii. p. 873, tom. 
i. p. 285, 311, 681, &C.; Matthneus, Analecta Vet. A Eni , 
tom. v. p. 349, &c.; Gallia Christiana , tom. i. p. G9, 

1 2n.s , Hist, du Droit Ecclixiast. Franqns, tome ii. p. 
129, *c. 

4 Besides the common writers already cited, see \ 
Berth ier’s Disconrs sur le Pontifical de Clement V. in : 
his Hist, de l' Eg Use Gallicane , tome xil.; Colonial 
Hist. Litter, de Lyon, tome i. p. 340 ; Gallia Chris - 
' : ana, torn. i. p. 1 1 89, and tom. ii p. 829 
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De Corbieri, a Franciscan monk and one 
of those who disagreed with the pontiff; and 
assuming the name of Nicolaus V. he 
crowned Lewis as emperor. But in the 
year 1330 this imperial pontiff voluntarily 
abdicated his office and surrendered himself 
into the hands of John, who kept him a 
prisoner at Avignon till bis death. Thus 
John continued to reign in spite of the 
emperor, and the emperor in spite of the 
pontiff. 1 

9. On the side of Lewis stood the whole 
mass of the Fratricelli, the Beghards of 
every description, and the Spirituals or 
more rigid among the Franciscans ; and 
these being scattered over a large part of 
Europe and supported by the protection of 
! Lewis, everywhere assailed John with re- 
proaches and criminations, b >t li orally and 
in books, and charged him with religious 
apostacy. The pontiff however was not 
greatly injured by these private attacks; 
but towards the close of his life he fell 
under the disapprobation and censure of 
nearly the whole church. For in the years 
1331 and 1332 he taught in some public 
discourses that departed souls would indeed 
behold the mail Christ, but would not see 
the face of God or the divine nature until 
their reunion with the body at the last day. 
With this doctrine Philip YI. the king of 
France, was highly displeased, the theolo- 
gians of Paris condemned it in 1333, and 
both the friends and the foes of the pontiff 
were opposed to it. For it appeared to 
them that the pontiff detracted much from 
the blessedness of departed spirits. To an 
opposition so serious John, though naturally 
pertinacious, had to give way. lie there- 
fore first apologized for the doctrine; and 
afterwards when near the point of death 
a.d. 1334, he did not indeed abandon it, 
but he qualified it by saying that he be- 
lieved souls in the intermediate state saw 
the divine essence, so far as the state and 
condition of the unembodied spirit would 

1 This groat contest is to he learned principally from 
tho fi Words of it, published by Ihiluze, Fine Pont if. 

A wiiton. tom. ii. p. 512, Ac.; by Martone, Thesaurus 

Anecdotor. tom. !. p. G41, Ac.; by llerwart in his I.u- 
dtwicus Imperii tor defens us contra lizoiunm, Munich, 
llitH, 4 to; and by (I e wold in his Apologia pro Ludo- 
vico Hnraro. Ingolst. 1018, 4to, against tho same 
B/.ovius, who in his Annulet had basely defamed tho 
character of this emperor. Add Wadding, Annates 
Minm um , tom. vil. p. 77, 10G, Ac. Whoever considers 
attentively the history of this contest will perceive that 
Lewis of Bavaria took for his pattern Philip tho Fair, 

| king of France. As the latter brought the charge of 
heresy against Boniface, so did Lewis agaim-t John 
XXII. The French king employed Nogaret and others 
as accusers; Lewis employed [William] Occam, and 
the Franciscan monks. [Marsilius of Padua, John of 

Ghent, and Ulrich Hangoer. — Mur.] Each wished to 
have a general council called, by which the pontiff 
! should he hurled from the chair of St. l’eter. I omit 
[ to mention other parallels. 


f permit. 2 But thiV declaration did not 
' satisfy his opponents. lienee after various 
disputes his successor, Benedict XII. ter- 
minated the controversy agreeably to the 
decision of the Parisian doctors, by de- 
claring the true faith to he, that the souls 
of the blessed when separate from the body 
fully and perfectly behold the divine nature 
or God himself. 3 Benedict could do this 
without impeaching his predecessor, because 
John when dying submitted his opinion 
to the judgment of the church, lest perhaps 
after death he should be classed among 
heretics. 4 

10. On the death of John a.d. 1334, 
new contests between the French ami the 
Italians respecting the choice, of a pontiff, 
divided the college of cardinals. But near 
the close of the year, Janies Fournier, a j 
Frenchman, cardinal of St. Prison, was j 
chosen and assumed the name of -Benedict 
XII. Historians allow him the praise of 
being an upright and honest man, and void 
alike of avarice and the love of power. 5 
During his reign the controversy with the 
emperor Lewis was at rest. For although 
he did not restore him to church commu- 
nion, being prevented as is reported by the 
king of France, yet he did not attempt 
anything against him. He saw the exist- 
ing evils in the church, and some of them 
as far as he could he removed ; in particular 
he laboured to reform by decrees and ordi- 
nances the sects of monks, both the mendi- 
cant and the opulent orders. But death 
removed him when he was contemplating 
more and greater changes, a.d. 1342. 
With the exception of his superstition, the 
common fault of the age, we shall find 
nothing to prevent our declaring this pontiff 
to be a man of a right spirit. 

1 1. Of a different spirit was his successor 
Clement YL who was likewise a French- 

* See Baluze, Vita' Pont if. Acenionens. tom. i. p. 
175, 177, 182, 197, 221, 78G, Ac.; IVAchory. Spicilegiutn, 
tom. i. p. 7G0, ed. vet. ; Lv.unoi, Hist. Gymnast! Wa- 
x', n r. p. 1, cap. vii. in his Opp. tom. iv. par. L p. 319 ; 
Bulams, Hist. Arad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 235, 250; Wad- 
ding, Annals Minor, tom. vi. p. 371, tom vii. p. !45; 
Kchard, Script ores Pnedieator. tom. i p. 5f).0. G08. 

3 Baluze, Pitot Puntif. Attrition . tom. i. p. 197, 21G, I 

221, 224, 22 G, Ac. j 

4 All this Tope’s heretical fancies about the Beatific i 

Vision wore nothing in comparison with a vile and j 
most enormous practical heresy which was found in his j 
coffers after his death, viz. five-and-t wonty millions of ! 
fiorins, of which there were eighteen in specie and the I 
rest in plate, jewels, crowns, mitres, and other precious j 
baubles, all which he had squeezed out of the people 
and the inferior clergy during his pontificate. See ' 
Floury, Hist. Fecles. livr. xeiv. see xxxix. — Mad. ! 

3 See the Fragment a Historue Romance . in Mura- ; 
tori’s Antiq. Italic, tom. iii. p. 275 ; Baluze, f’if,e ! 
Pont if. A rent on. tom. i. p. 205. 218, 240, Ac.; Buhcu**, 
Hist. Acad. Pat is. tom. iv. p. 253, Ac. [It was the jwvial j 
habits of this Pope which occasioned the auying. — j 
“ Bibainus Papal iter." Miltnau’s Gibhon’s Did. and 
Fall , vol. xii. p, GO. — R. 
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man named Peter Roger, and cardinal oJ 
St. Nereus and St. Achillea. Without 
stating all his censurable deeds, I observe 
that he trod in the steps of John XXII. by 
his provisions and reservations of churches, 
which was evidence of his base avarice; 
and further, that he conferred the most 
important spiritual offices on foreigners and 
Italians, which produced controversy be- 
tween him and the kings of France and 
England; and lastly, that he exhibited the 
arrogance and pride of his heart, among 
other things, by renewing the war with 
Lewis the Bavarian. For in the year 1343 
he hurled new thunders at the emperor; 
and finding these to be contemned by Lewis, 
in the year 134G ho devoted him again to 
execration, and persuaded the princes of 
Germany to elect Charles IV. son [grand- 
son] to Henry VII. for their emperor. A 
civil war would now have broken out in Ger- 
many, had not the death of Lewis in 1347 
prevented it. Clement followed him to the 
grave in 1352, famous for nothing but his 
zeal for exalting the majesty of the pontilfs, 
and for annexing Avignon, which he bought 
of Joanna queen of Naples, to the patrimony 
of St. Peter . 1 

12 . There were more moderation and 
probity in Innocent VI. or Stephen Albert, 
a Frenchman, previously bishop of Ostia, 
who governed the church ten years and 
died a . d. 1302. lie favoured his own re- 

| latives too much; but in other respects he 
| encouraged the pious and the well informed, 
j held the monks to their duty, abstained 
j from reserving churches, and did many 
| things worthy of commendation. Ilissuc- 
| eessor, William Grimoard, abbot of St. 

Victor at Marseilles, who assumed the name 

1 of Urban V. was also free from great faults, 
j if we except those which are almost inse- 
1 parable from the office of a Pope. Over- 
come by the entreaties of the Romans he 
removed to Rome in the year 1307, but 
returned again to Avignon in 1370, in 
order to make peace between the king of 
England and the king of France, and died 
there the same year . 2 

13. lie was succeeded by Peter Roger, 
a Frenchman of noble birth, under the 
pontifical name of Gregory XL Inferior 
to his predecessors in virtue, he exceeded 
them in energy and audacity. Under him 

great and dangerous commotions disturbed I 
Italy and the city of Rome. The Floren- 
tines especially waged fierce war with the 
Romish church, and were successful in it . 3 

To restore the tranquillity of Italy and re- 
cover the territories and cities taken from 
the patrimony of St. Peter, Gregory in the 
year 1370 transferred his residence from 
Avignon to Rome. One Catharine, a vir- 
gin of Sus, whom that credulous age took 
to be a prophetess divinely inspired, came 
to Avignon, and by her exhortations greatly 
contributed to this measure . 4 But Gregory 
soon after repented of his removal, for by 
their long absence from Italy the authority 
of the pontills was so fallen there, that the 
Romans and the Florentines had no scruple 
to insult and abuse him in various ways, 
lie therefore purposed to return to Avig- 
non, but was prevented by death which 
removed him from earthly scenes in tho 
year 1378 . 5 

14. Afcur the death of Gregory XI. the 
cardinals being assembled to provide for a 
successor, the Roman people rearing lest a 
Frenchman should be elected who would 
remove to Avignon, with furious clamours 
and threats demanded that an Italian should 
be placed at the head of the church without 
delay. The terrified cardinals proclaimed 
Bartholomew de Pregnano, who was a 
Neapolitan by birth and archbishop of 
Bari, to be elected pontiff > and he assumed 
the name of Urban VI. This new pontiff, 
by his coarse manners, his injudicious seve- 
rity, and his intolerable haughtiness, alien- 
ated the minds of all from him, but 
especially the cardinals. These therefore 
withdrew to Fondi, a city in the kingdom 
of Naples, and there created another pon- 
tiff, Robert, count of Geneva, who took the 
name of Clement VII. alleging that Urban 
was elected only in pretence in order to 
quiet the rage of the people of Rome. 
Which of these was the legitimate and true 
pontiff still remains uncertain, nor can it 
be fully ascertained from the records and 
documents which have been published in 
great abundance by both parties . 6 Urban 

3 See here especially the K pin to fee Cufucii Salutati, 
written In tho name of the Florentines, par. i. p. 47 — 

100, p. 148, 102, and the Preface to par. ii. p. 18 I uso 
the new edition at Florence by Mohus. 

* See Longueval, Hint, de V Eglite Gallivant 1 , tome 
xiv. p. 159, 192. 

& He was the son of William earl of Beaufort and 
brother's son to Foj>e Clement VI. His last will which 
is in D’Achcry's Spicilegium , tom. iii. p. 378, is worthy 
of notice, as he there very frankly acknowledges his 
faults. Ilis biography is in Baluze, Pita Pontif. Aoe- 
nion. tom. 1. p. 420, Ac.; and in Muratorl’s Scriptures 

Iter. Italic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. C45, Ac.-— Schl. 

6 See the records and documents in Bulseus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris . tom.iv. p. 463, Ac. In Wadding’s Annates 
Minor, tom. ix. p. 12, & c. in Baluze's Pita Pontif, 
Aoenion. tom. i. p. 442, 998, Ac. and In the Ada 

L L .1 

* Biographies of this pontiff’ may be found fn Baluze, 
Pita Pont if. Aoenion. tom. i. p. 143. Ac. and in Mura- 
torl, Scriptures Iter . Italic, torn. iii. par. iL p. 5f>0, 
Ac. — Schl. 

J Of these Popes also there are several biographies ; 
of Innocent VI. in B allows, Pita Pont if. Aoenion. tom. 
i. p. 321, &c. ; and in Muratori, Scriptures Iter. Itali- 
car. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 589, Ac. ; and of Urban V, in 
Baluze, utn snnra , p. 303, &c. ; and in Muratori, ul>i 
supra , p. 042, Ac. — Schl. 
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« continued at Home, Clement removed to 
Avignon in France. The cause of Clement 
was espoused by France, Spain, Scotland, 
Sicily, and Cyprus ; the other countries of 
Europe acknowledged Urban for the true 
vicegerent of Christ. 

15. Thus the unity of the Latin church 
as existing under one head, came to an end 
at the death of Gregory XI. and that most 
unhappy disunion ensued which is usually 
denominated the great Schism of the West. 1 
For, during fifty years the church had two 
or three heads, and the contemporary pon- 
tiffs assailed each other with excommuni- 
cations, maledictions, and plots. The 
calamities and distress of those times are 
indescribable. For besides the perpetual 
contentions and wars between the pontifical 
factions, which were ruinous to great num- 
bers, involving them in the loss of life or 
of property, nearly all sense of religion was 
in many places extinguished, and wicked- 
ness daily acquired greater impunity and 
boldness; the clergy, previously corrupt, 
now laid aside even the appearance of piety 
and godliness, while those who called them- 
selves Christ’s vicegerents were at open war 
with each other; and the conscientious 
people, who believed no one could be saved 
without living in subjection to Christ’s 
vicar, were thrown into the greatest per- 
plexity and anxiety of mind. 2 Yet both 
the church and the state received very con- 
siderable advantages from these great 
calamities. For the sinews of the pontifical 
power were severed by these dissensions 
and could not afterwards be restored ; and 
kings and princes who had before been in 
a sense the servants of the pontiffs, now 
became their judges and masters. More- 

Sanctor. tom i. April, p. 728, &c. There arc also some 
unpublished documents in my possession which throw 
much light on this controversy, yet do not decide it. 
[The whole question must be tried according to eccle- 
siastical law, and according to that both elections were 
undoubtedly liable to exceptions. — Sc /it. 

1 For an account of this schism see Peter rutcanus 
(de Puy) Histoire du Schisms qui a vtd en t'Eglisr d>~ 
puix Van \3Td,juxqu’cn Van 1428, Paris, 1654, 4to, which 
as the preface informs us was compiled from docu- 
ments in the archives of the king of France, and is 
worthy of credit. Neither is Maimbourg’s Histoire du 
Grand Schisme d* Occident to bo despised, though the 
writer is here and there manifestly partial. Many do- 
cuments are contained in Bulans, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. and v. and Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdotor. 
torn. ii. p. 1074, &c. The common writers, as Nat. Alex- 
ander, Raynald, Bzovius, Spondanus, Du Pin, I omit 
to name as usual. [On the origin and progress of this 
schism and the attempts to reconcile it, see especially 
Uieseler, in sec. 101, 102, and 103, of his I.ehrlnieh , &c.; 
Cunningham's transl. vol. iii. p. 58—70, with his 
authorities — R. 

* On the great evils of this schism there are direct 
remarks in the Hid. du Droit publique Eccl&x. Fran - 
fow, tome il. p. 166, 193, 202, &c. [See also in Gieseler, 
tibi supra, vol. iii. p. 71, an important section (104) on 
the effects of this schism upon public sentiment in ec- 
clesiastical matters. — R. 


over, great numbers jx>ssessing some mea- 
sure of discernment, ’despised and disre- 
garded these pontiffs who could fight for 
empire; and committing themselves and 
their salvation into the hands of God, con- 
cluded that the church and religion might 
exist and be safe without any visible head. 

16. On the death of Urban Y. a. d. 1389, 
the Italian cardinals, his partisans, elected 
for his successor at Rome Peter Thoma- 
celli, a Neapolitan, known among the pon- 
tiffs by the name of Boniface IX. And 
Clement VII. dying in the year 1394, the 
French cardinals appointed as his successor 
Peter de Luna, a Spaniard, who assumed 
the name of Benedict XIII. In the mean j 
time kings, princes, bishops, and theolo- 1 
gians, proposed and attempted various me- | 
tbods for extinguishing this schism. It was 
generally thought that the safest and best ! 
method was that of voluntary resignation j 
(via cessionis ), as they expressed it. 3 But j 
neither of the pontiffs could be induced to j 
resign either by entreaties, threats, or pro- | 
mises. The French church greatly dis- 
pleased by this obstinacy, in the year 1397 l 
withdrew itself from the dominion and 
authority of both pontiffs in a council held ! 
at Paris. This decree being published in j 
the year 1398, Benedict XII 1. was detained | 
as a prisoner by order of Charles VI. king 
of France, in his own palace at Avignon. 4 

17. The vices and faults of the great 
body of the monks were seen even by some 
of the Roman pontiffs, and especially by 
Clement XII. who looked upon them with 
abhorrence and laboured to cure and re- 
move them ; but the vast and difficult 
undertaking was unsuccessful. At the head 
of the monks and indeed of the whole 
church stood the Mendicants, particularly 

3 In reality the university of Faria proposed three 
ways of terminating the sehi>m, the voluntary resigna- 
tion of both (via cessionis), an agreement between them 
(via comproinissi), and reference to the decision of a 
general council (via deliberationis per concilium uni- 
versale). Among all these, that by resignation waa 
thought to be the easiest ; but tills supposed the pontiffs 
to be ingenuous and to make the good of tho church 
their primary object, which was not tho fact. In order 
to facilitate this project, the king and the nobles of 
Franco with the university of Paris used all their exer- 
tions, after the death of Clement, to prevent a new 
election at Avignon. But the cardinals were of a dif- 
ferent mind. They went into conclave and elected 
Benedict XIII. yet previously binding themselves by a 
solemn oath that the person elected, on the return of 
tranquillity, should himself labour to bring about a 
resignation of both, if the majority of the cardinals 
should see it to be best But neither Benedict nor his 
opposer Boniface would have anything to do with a 
resignation. The pleasure and the honour of being 
Pope outweighed all considerations of patriotism ; and : 
it was not till the next century that the church was so 
happy as to see this schism removed. — ScM. 

* Besides the common writers see Longuevai, Hid. 
de V Eglise Gatlicune, tome xiv. and the Records them- 
selves, in Bulants, Hht. Acad. Paris, tcni. iv. p. 

8 2i) % <S c. * 
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the Dominicans ami Franciscans, by whose Norris, and others, assailed with great 
counsels and pleasure everything of impor- energy all the Mendicant orders. 8 & The 
tance was transacted, both at the court of most zealous of these, Richard of Armagh, 
Rome and in the cabinets of princes. So went to the court of Innocent VI. in the 
high was the reputation of those brethien year 1356, and there pleaded the cause of 
for sanctity and for influence with God, the church against them with amazing 
that the most distinguished persons of both ardour, until his death in 1360. 4 In France 
sexes, some while in health and others when various persons, and among them those of 
sick and in the near prospect of death, the university of Paris, laboured in a more 
wished to be received into their orders, for private way to overthrow the power of the 
the purpose of securing the favour of God. Mendicants ; 6 but John de Polliae, a doe- 
Mauy carefully inserted in their last wills tor of theology, publicly denied that the 
that they would have their corpses wrapped Dominicans and Franciscans had power to 
in a sordid Dominican or Franciscan gar- grant full absolution to persons confessing 
ment, and be buried among the Mendicants, sins to them, or that the pontiffs were able 
For the amazing superstition and ignorance to give them such power, so long as the 
of the age led people to believe, that those canon called Omnis Utnustjua Sjxus re- 
would find Christ a gracious judge at the inained in force; whence he inferred that 
last day, who should. appear before his those who would be sure of salvation must 
tribunal associated with the Mendicant confess their sins to their parish priests, 
monks. . notwithstanding they had absolution from 

18. But this high reputation and vast the monks. But all these adversaries 
influence of the Mendicants only inflamed effected little or nothing, for the pontiffs 
still more the hatred which had long burned vigorously defended these their best friends 
against them almost universally, in the and supporters against all attacks secret or 
higher and lower orders of the clergy, in open. The opinion of John de Polliae was 
the other monks ami in the universities, condemned by a special decree of John 
Hence there was scarcely a country of XXII. in the year 1321 . 6 
Europe or a university in which one might 19. But among all the foes of the Mcndi- 
not see bishops, priests, and theologians, cant orders no one has obtained greater 
eagerly contending against the Dominicans fame, both good and ill, among posterity 
and Franciscans, who by means of the great than John Wickliffc, an Englishman, doc- 
privileges conferred on them by the pon- tor and professor of theology at Oxford, 
tiffs everywhere undermined the ancient and afterwards rector of Lutterworth [in 
discipline of the church, and assumed to Leicestershire], a man of an acute mind, 
themselves the direction of all religious and for the age in which he lived of great 
matters. In England the university of learning. After the example of Richard 
Oxford firmly resisted the Dominicans; 1 of Armagh and many others of the best 
and Richard of Armagh, 2 Henry Crump, men in his country, he in the year 1360 

first vigorously defended the rights of the 

i See Wood'sAnt/q. Oxen. tom. } * p. 150, ir>4, 1%, X-o. {J ni * v prslty oi Oxford against the sects 
* Richard Fitz-Ralph or Richard Radulphus was a,., J x ° A 

nativd of Ireland, professor of theology at Oxford, much which proicssed voluntary poverty, at the 
esteemed by king Richard III. of England, created by game time slightly censuring also the poil- 
him dean of Lichfield, and a.d. 1333 chancellor ot , .1 • \ • c x * , 

Oxford. In the year 1347, Clement VI. by his pontifl- tills WllO WtTC t-heir chief patrons ; nor did 
cal right of provision constituted him archbishop of any lover of his country consider him as 
Armagh in Ireland. lie strenuously opposed the Men- nn nrcniint A forwards wlion 

dicants both before and after his elevation to tho see of criminal On tills dtxount. AUerwarUS When 
Armagh. While nt Oxford he exposed their vain and oimon Langham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
proud poverty in his public lectures, and when a bishop deprived him of the wardenship of Canter- 
he came out still more powerfully against them. In r 1 

1356 he came to London, and there in ids preaching 

published nine theses against them. They now ac- 3 See Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 181, 182, tom. 


cused him to the pope of heresy, and caused'him to be ii* p. 61, 62 ; Baluze, I ’Hie Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 
cited to Avignon. He went there, and after three years’ 338, 950; Bulans, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 336 ; 
attendance, his cause not being yet decided, he was Wadding’s Annates Minor . tom. viii. p. 120. 
removed by death a.d. 13G0. lie has left us a number 4 See Simon’s Lettrcs Choi sics, tome i. p. 164, Ac. I 
of sermons, a Summa adoersus Err ores Armenorum, have before me in manuscript by Bartholomew de Bri- 
and his defence against the Mendicants delivered at saco (provincial of the Dominicans for Germany), 
Avignon in 1357, besides several sermons and tracts Solutions onposi tie Richardi , Armachani Archiepiscapi , 
never published. A little before his death, an Irish propositi onibut contra Mendicantes iti curia Honutna 
translation of the New Testament was found concealed coram Pontifice el Cardinalities Factis, a.d. 1360. 


translation of the New Testament was found concealed 
in a wall of his church, which has been supposed to 


5 See Launoi, De Canonc, Omnis Utriusque Sexus , 


be his production.— Mur. [For a full account of this in his Opp. tom. L par. i. p. 271, 274, 287, Ac.; Baluze, 
Irish forerunner of Wycliffe the reader is referred to Vitte Pontif. Accra on. tom. ii. p. 10, and Miscellanea, 
Anderson’s Sketches of the. Native Irish. Kdin. 1828, p. tom. i. p. 253; D’Achery, Spicilcgium, tom. i. p. 


13—18. Tho translation of the New Testament 
ascribed to him was found, according to Uasher, in the 


12, Ac. 

6 It was published by Martene, Thcsaur. Anerdofor, 


church of Armagh when under repair in the year 1530, tom. i. p. 1368. Add Baluze, Vita: Pontif, Aversion, 


but Is not now extant.— It. 


tom. i. p. 132, 182, Ac. 
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bury Hall in the University of Oxford great number of followers both in England 
a.d. 1367, and appointed a monk to sue- and out of it, who were denominated Wick- 
ceed him, and the sovereign pontifF, Urban liffites, and by a vulgar term of reproach 
V. to whom he appealed, confirmed the — ’ ~ " “ 


decision of the archbishop, Wicklifle 


.. , . , ^ | • 1 • • I iiixiuTU hi me ^nuieu, call. aiy. trii. ill. — mur. j i lie 

Sailed With greater freedom, noth III his wri- j documents in relation to his trials are in Wilkins’s 


Wographia Evanaelim, vol. i. p. 1. Ac. and in Milner’s 
History qf the Church, cent. xiv. ch. iii. — Mur.} 'J'he 


religious process against him in the ponti- 


he aimed and the spirit of the man. 


king (who was desired to assist the bishops), and to 


* A formal biography of this very eminent man was the university of Oxford (ordering them to deliver up 
composed by John Lewis, The History qf the Life and the accused). The king died before the bulls arrived, 
Sufferings qf John iVicktiffe , London, 1T20, Svo. He the university treated theirs with contempt, the pre- 
al.so published the New Testament , in an English trans - lates determined to proceed against him, and therefore 
lotion by John Wickliffe from the Latin version called summoned him to appear before them at London, 
the Vulgate, London, 1731, fol. with a learned Preface, within thirty days. During that interval parliament 
in which he treats of the life an*d Bufferings of Wick- met and deliberated whether they might lawfully re- 
IlflTe. [His life is also given in Gilpin’s Lives qf the fuse to send treasure out cf the kingdom when the 
Reformers, Pond. 1809. 2 vols. dvo, in Middleton’s pope required it to he sent- The resolution of thi* 


titles and in hi.S discourses, not only all tile Coneilui , tom. iii. p. lift, Ac. 1 Ac. Add llula us, 
B i i ,1 • i i . i , .i _ llist. Arad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 450, Ac. ; Wood’s An - 

monks and their morals, hut also the power tiq (W toIn> L p . , b3> l8C , &c .’ aiMl in other 
of the pontiffs and some other things. From places. [John Wickliffe or De Wickliffe, was born at 

this he proceeded still farther,' and in village of wickliffe. .,e«r Rich.,..,. id h. Vorksl.ire. 

. V . r .. about a.l>. 1.124, was sent early to Oxford where he 

Various treatises refuted a large part ot the was a commoner of Queen's College, and afterwards of 
prevailing opinions on religious subjects, Merton in which ho became a fellow. Merton College 
1 , , ,i x i . l „ i about this time contained the following eminent men: 

exhorted the people to l ead the sacred Walter Hurley, William Occam, Thomas Hradw&rdine, 
Volume, translated the Scriptures into the Simon Meplmm, Simon Islip, and Geoffry Chaucer. 

FmdiMi hin«riM«ro rfrnm tin* Vulirntel with Wickliffo wa » a h « rt i student, a profound scholar, a 
j^ugiiAii language [irom tut v uigau j witn 8arcastic writcr> and tt subtIo di-putant Philosophy, 

his own hands, and expressed abhorrence metaphysics, and theology were his favourite Studi. s. 

of the prevailing grosser superstitions. It th ® >' ear distinguished himself by becoming 

, V , the advocate of the university against the Mendicant 

would be easy to show that neither the monks, who infringed the laws of the university and on- 
doctrines of Wickliffe were free from errors tlced the students away to their monasteries. Wickliffe, 


non hie 1iY«» void nf fan Its* «ind vnt it i.> whose English style was excellent for that age, wrote 

11 )r 111S Hit VOKl Ol faults , and ) Ct 1 l IS various tracts iu opposition to them, and disputed 

most certain that he advocated many things against them with great success. Iu 1301 he was made 
which were wise, true, and profitable. 1 masterof Hanoi College, and tour years after warden 
... rf ,, . , *., r . , ol Canterbury Hall. Jn 1307, Langham, archbishop of 

20. 1 lie monks whom Wicklifle had Canterbury, ejected him from the wardenship, and he 

especially offended, commenced a great, appealed to the pope, who delayed his decision three 

t. . j ’ ... . o . vi>n ru .Ilirtnrr nrl.w.l, WinL-tifl'.i ,11., u t.; 


years, during which Wickliffe was severely lashing the 
monks and clergy, and did not spare the pontiff. In 


fical court of Gregory XT. who in the year 1370 cardinal Andruynus, the papal commissioner, 
1T77 mmnmndpd Simon ftndbnrv orr-h decided the cause against Wickliffe. Soon after ho 
, . ( i C01 "7 an<Jt l r5iraon OUUDUry, area- obtained the rectory of Lutterworth in the diocese of 
bishop of Canterbury, to try the cause in a Lincoln, through the favour of tin* duke of Lancaster, 
council at London. From this imminent which he held till his death, and ill which ho was a 
• i \\r m i i • tv' it i ii i most active and faithful pastor* In 1372 he took his 

peril Wicklifle escaped unharmed, through degree of i>.l>. and now read lectures on theology at 
the protection of the duke of Lancaster and Oxford with great applause. lie hero attacked not 

tU Iwr nnhlemen wlin wi«ri> h w frionrln A ml only t,Mi Inonkf, » but also the pope and the clergy, and 
oilier noblemen W llO Wt rc ln& menus. Anu confuted the prevailing errors of the day, both as to the 

as Gregory XI. died soon after, and the doctrines of Christianity and the constitution of the 

fatal schism in the Latin church ensued, chrlstia » church, in 1374 tho king appointed him 
^ one of his ambassadors to the pope, to remonstrate 

one pontiff reigning at Rome and another against the papal reservation of chinches. After tins 
at Avignon, this controversy remained long I* e inveighed still more boldly against the pope in ids 

suspended. Upon a change in the state of prieTofUame, «,'d Vhc^ 

affairs, William de Courtenay, archbishop purse-cutters." He also inveighed against the pr< lates. 


of Canterbury revived the controvert in \ n 13 1° the monks drew up nineteen articles, extracted 
or ^anpciuurj, rtviVLU inc controvt.r.y in fron| his public lectures and sermons, which they sent 

1385, and urged It on With great vehemence to the pope. The principal of these were: ‘‘That 
in two councils, the one held at London th , er ? o, ‘ 0 universal church, consisting of the 
1.1 .1 i r\ c i riM 1 . whole body of the predestinate. That the eucharist 

and the other at Oxford. I he result was, after consecration was not the real body of Christ, but 
that of the eighteen [twenty-four] opinions only an emblem or sign of it. That the church of Home 
for which thp monks accused him nine were WflS n ™re the head of the universal church than 

ior wnicn ini monas accusta mm, nuu. were aiiy otbcr cburcb . and tbat gt> p cter ba(J 110 gnatcr 
Condemned as heresies and fifteen as errors j authority given him than the rest of the apostles — 


but Wicklifle returned in safety to Lutter- T .. ,,at \ li0 P°P e had no more jurisdiction in the exercise 
. 1 1 , v , • . J •»«.. ot the keys than any other priest — That if the church 

worth, where he died in tranquillity, A.D. misbehaved, it was not only lawful but meritorious to 
1387. By what means he escaped this dispossess her of her temporalities.— 1 hatr when a 

hitter neril which was neater than the pril ] ce or t f 1 7 ,poraI i or x d was ^ onvhlced the chutch 

ijllier pent wuieu was gieaiei mail mt niado an ill use of her endowments, ho was bound 

former, whether by the favour of the court under pain of damnation to take them away — That 

or by denying and abjuring the opinions 

m controversy, does not appear. - 1 neletta prelate ought to have prisons for punishing Offtn- 

ders against the discipline of the church."— On tho 

» His dialogues have lately been reprinted, Frankfort second of May, 1377, the pope issued five lulls od- 
and Lelpsic, 1753, 4to, from which may be learned not dressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
; indeed all his opinions, but the general objects at which London (who were directed to try the charges), to the 
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brought from Belgium into England, Loll- 
ards ; and these were everywhere grievously 
persecuted by the Inquisitors and other 
instruments of the pontiffs. Hence the 
council of Constance, a.d. 1415, con- 
demned the memory and the opinions of 
Wickliffe in a solemn decree; in conse- 
quence of which, in the year 1428 his 
bones were dug up and publicly burned. 

21. These numerous, talented, and in- 
fluential adversaries, were utterly unable 
to bring the mendicant orders to give up 
their excessive pride and superstition, and 
to cease from deceiving the multitude with 
opinions injurious often to the divine 
character and to religion. The Francis- 
cans especially in extolling the excellence 
of their institution, which they contended 
was the very gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
in eulogizing the founder of their order, 
whom they imprudently represented as 
another Christ, or as in all things like to 
Christ, exceeded all bounds of sobriety 
and reverence for the Saviour. Yet the 
Roman pontiffs patronized this madness by 
their letters and decrees, in which they 

doubt was referred by the kin* and parliament to 
Doctor Wickliffe, who answered that it was lawful, 
and undertook to prove it ao by the principles of the 
law of Christ. He now appeared before his judges, 
attended by the duke of Lancaster, and the lord mar- 
shal, earl Percy. A vast concourse was assembled. 
Some altercations ensued between the bishops and the 
two noblemen, the assembly was in commotion, and 
Wickliffe waa conducted off in safety by his patrons 
without having any trial. lie was then summoned to 
appear at Lambeth. He did ao, and presented a paper 
explanatory of the charges, which the bishops thought 
best to admit as satisfactory. The next year, 1378, the 
pope died, and the commission to the two English pre- 
lates to try the case of Wickliffe of course was at an 
end. Wickliffe, in his lectures, sermons, and writings, 
now embraced every opportunity of exposing the 
Romish court, and detecting the vices of the clergy 
and the monks. In 1381 he published si.xtoen Theses 
against transuhstantiation, and in his lectures at Oxford 
expressly denied the doctrine of the real presence. The 
vice-chancellor and eleven doctors now condemned his 
doctrine. In 1378 William Courtney was translated 
from the see of London to the archicpiscopal see of 
Canterbury; and now began another process against 
Wickliffe, whom ho summoned to appear at London 
before commissioners appointed to try him. He was 
dissuaded by his friends from appearing; hut the uni- 
versity sent a letter in his favour testifying fully to 
his learning, piety, and soundness in the faith. Not- 
withstanding this testimony and the arguments of his 
able counsellors, fourteen of his conclusions were pro- 
nounced heretical or erroneous. Soon after he left 
Oxford, in 1382, Wickliffe had a slight shock of the 
palsy, yet he continued to preach till 1384, when he 
was seized again in his pulpit at Lutterworth more 
violently, fell down, was carried home, and shortly after 
expired, aged sixty years. His works consist of a vast 
number of tracts on doctrinal and practical subjects in 
theology, against the prevailing errors and vices of the 
times. Sec — Mur. [The best life of Wickliffe is that 
by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, Lond. 1828 and 1831, 

2 vols. 8vo. He was the first to compile an accurate 
list of the Reformer’s writings, especially of those still 
remaining in manuscript. Of the latter, one has been 
recently printed from the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, entitled, The Last Age ef the Church , Dublin, 
1840. For an account of this tract, see Vaughan’s 
Life and Opinion* of John da Wickliffe , vol. 1, p, 211, 


declared the absurd fable of the Stigmata 
or five wounds impressed upon St. Fran- 
ces by the Saviour himself on Mount 
Alverno, to be highly credible, nay un- 
questionably true. 1 They also suffered to 
go abroad without censure, and even ap- 
proved and commended an impious piece 
stuffed with monstrous and absurd tales, 
entitled, The Booh of the Conformities of 
St. Francis with Jesus Christ , which was 
published in 1385 by Bartholomew Albizi, 
a Franciscan of Fisa, with the applause of 
his order. This infamous book, m which 
the Son of God is put upon a level with 
a vile and miserable man, is ail eternal 
monument of the impious arrogance and 
religious stupidity of the Franciscan ord(jr, 

1 The fable of the Stigmata , impressed upon Francis 
by Jesus Christ is very well known ; nor are the pon- 
tifical letters unknown by which belief in this fable is 
commanded, and which are published with great care, 
in particular by Wadding in his Annates Minor urn, 
tom. viii. and ix. [The story of these Stigmata , as 
related by Honaventura, the biographer of Francis, 

( l)e I’ita S. Tatris Fraud set, cap. 13), is briefly this : 
that Francis two years before his death retired as was 
his custom to Mount Alverno, to keep a forty days’ fast 
in the season of Quadragesima. While praying there, 
a seraph appeared flying in the heavens, and came near 
to him, having six wings, under which ho saw dis- 
tinctly the figure of Christ crucified. Tho seraph 
talked with him, but ho would never retail the conver- 
sation. After tho seraph departed he found on him- 
self five wounds, one on each side of his feet and hands, 
and one on his side. On the insides of his hands, and 
on the upper sides of his feet, were hard, round, black 
substances, representing the heads of nails; and on 
the hack of his hands, and on bottoms of his feet, pro- 
jecting, acuminated substances, which bent round like 
clenched nails. In his side was a wound three fingers 
long. From all these, blood and a watery substance 
flowed occasionally, and he experienced continual and 
sometimes exquisite pain from them. When he de- 
scended from the mountain, with somo hesitation he 
related tho vision to a few trusty friends. Ilis wounds 
ho concealed as much as possible during his life. Ho 
languished two years and died. After his death more 
than fifty persons examined these wounds and found 
them real, among whom were somo cardinals. Alex- 
ander IV. tho Roman pontiff, in preaching before 
the brethren, when Honaventura was present, declared 
that he had seen those wounds on Francis previously 
to his death. — Mur.] The Dominicians formerly 
opposed this fable openly; but being restrained by the 
bulls of the pontiffs, they now ridicule it only in 
private. Tho Franciscans on the contrary have not 
ceased to trumpet it. That St. Francis had theso 
Stigmata , or appearances of the five wounds of Christ 
on his body, I do not doubt ; for the fact is attested 
by witnesses sufficiently numerous and competent. 
Hut undoubtedly 8t. Francis himself, who was pecu- 
liarly superstitious, inflicted those wounds on his own 
person, in order to be like to Christ and to bear in his 
own body a perpetual memento of his sufferings. For 
it was customary in that age for those who wished to 
appear more holy and devout than common, to mark 
themselves with such Stigmata , so that they might 
always havo before their eyes something like a picture 
of the death of Christ. The words of 8t. Paul, Oal. 
vi. 17 [l bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,] 
were understood In that ignorant age to have reference 
to such a custom- And from tho Acta Sanctorum , 
and other monuments of this and the following cen- 
tury, a long catalogue of such branded saints might be 
drawn up. Nor is this superstition entirely done away 
in our own age. The Franciscan Friars, finding these 
marks upon the body of their deceased founder, and 
wishing to make him apj>ear privileged above all men. 
invented this fable of Christ’s miraculously transferring 
his wounds to St. Francis. 
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and of the extreme indiscretion of the pon- 
tiffs in extolling and recommending these 
friars. 1 

22. Not a whit wiser than these Fran- 
ciscans who remained obedient to the pon- 
tiffs, were those other Franciscans who 
insisted on observing their rule perfectly, 
and who resisted the pontiffs that mitigated 
it; I refer to the Fratricelli, their Ter- 
tiarii or Beghards, and to the Spirituals 
who resided principally in Franco and 
embraced the opinions of Peter John Oliva. 
These Franciscans for a long time caused 
great disturbance both in church and state, 
and gave the pontiffs vast trouble and 
vexation. Near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, in the years 1306 and 1307, the less 
austere Franciscans in Italy raged vio- 
lently against the more strict or the Fra- 
triceili, who had withdrawn from the 
community. 2 Those of the latter who 
were able to escape the fury of their 
enemies fled, in the year 1307, into France, 
and connected themselves with the Spiri- 
tuals or the followers of Peter John Oliva 
in Provence, who had likewise receded 
from the body. Soon after this the whole 
Franciscan order in France, Italy, and 
other countries, was divided into two par- 
ties; one of which being attached to the 
rigid poverty of St. Francis was called 
that of the Spirituals, the other which was 
disposed to have the rules of its founder 
mitigated, was called the Brethren of the 
Community. The latter was the largest 
and most powerful, and laboured to the 
utmost to suppress the former, which was 
yet weak and in its infancy. But the seco- 
ders chose to endure everything rather 
than abandon the injunctions of their foun- 
der, and return to the community. In 
the year 1310 the pontiff, Clement V. 
called the leaders of both parties to his 
court, and made great efforts to terminate 

1 Concerning Albi/.l and his book, sco Wadding's 
Jnnates Minomrn , tom. ix. p. 15$, &c. ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latina Medii JEvi, tom. i. p. 131 ; Schel- 
horn, Amcenitates Literar. tom. iii. p. 1G0; Baylo, 
Dictionnaire, tome il. art. Fravqois; and Nouveau, 
Diction. [list. Ct it. tomo i. art. Albizi , 217. Ex- 
tracts from this book, which is called the Alcoran of 
the Franciscans, were made by Eraspius Albertus, and 
have been ofton printed in Latin, French, and Ger- 
man; the second German edition was printed, Am- 
sterd. 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. The French and Latin editions 
are ornamented with elegant engravings. [ The con- 
formities between Christ and St. Franois are carried 
to forty in the book of Albizi, but they are multiplied 
to 4,000 by a Spanish monk of the order of Observants, 
in a book published at Madrid in the year 1651 under 
the following title, Prodigiosum Naturce et Gratia 
Portentum. The conformities mentioned by Fedro 
de Alvi Astorga, the austere author of this most ridi- 
culous book, are whimsical beyond expression. See 
the Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux Atis, tome 
iv. p. 318. — Mad. 

* Wadding's Annala Minor urn* tom. vi. ad anu. 
1307, p. 91. 


[PART II. 

the schism. But the business advanced 
very slowly in consequence of the inflexi- 
bility of the parties, and the <*reat number 
of their mutual accusations. In the mean- 
while the Spirituals of Tuscany, without 
waiting for the decision of the pontiff, 
chose for themselves a general with inferior 
officers ; but the French, being nearer the 
pontiff, waited patiently for his determi- 
nation. 3 

23. After various deliberations Clement 
V. in the general council of Vienne, a.d. 
1312, published the celebrated law or bull 
called from its first words, Exivi do Para - 
diso ; A in which he endeavoured to end the 
discord by taking a middle course. For 
he made a number of concessions to the 
Spirituals, and in particular commanded 
the Franciscans to profess, as their rule 
prescribed, the greatest and most perfect 
poverty, renouncing all property either 
common or personal, and allowing only 
the simple use and that also limited, mea- 
gre, and poor, of the necessaries of life. 
On the other hand he allowed the Fran- 
ciscans, if they lived in places where it 
was very difficult to obtain subsistence by 
begging, to provide themselves with grana- 
ries and store-cellars, and to collect and 
lay up in them what they procured by 
begging ; and the officers and overseers of 
the order were to judge when and where 
such granaries and cellars were necessary. 
Moreover, in order to satisfy the Brethren 
of the Community, he condemned some of 
the opinions of Peter de Oliva. 5 This 
decision quieted the commotions in France, 
though with difficulty and only for a short 
time; but it had no effect to allay the 
heated passions of the Tuscan and Italian 
Spirituals, many of whom not feeling 

j themselves safe in Italy, in the year 1313 
emigrated to Sicily, where they were kindly 
received by Frederick the king and by the 
nobles and bishops. 6 

24. After the death of Clement V. the 
tumult in France, which had been soiled 
by his authority, broke out anew. For in 
the year 1314, one hundred and twenty of 
the Spirituals drove the brethren of the 
Community out of the monasteries of 
Narbonne and Beziers by force of arms, 
elected new presiding officers, and (what 

3 Wadding, ubi supra, tom. vi. ad. ann. 1310, p. 172; 
Eccard's Corpus IJistor. Medii JEoi, tom. i. p. 1480; 
Bulams, Hist. Acad . Paris, tom. iv. p. 129; Echard's 
Scriptores Pradicator. tom. i. p. 508, 509. 

4 This law is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. 
among the Clementina, [lib. v.] tit. xi. De Ferbor. 
Significat. tom. ii. p. 1098, ed. Boehmer. 

5 Wadding's Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 194, 197, 199. 

6 Warding, ubi supra, p. 213, 214; Bulseus. Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 151, 165; Argentre, Collect to 
Judicior. de Novis Error . tom. i. p. 392, &e. 
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greatly enhanced the difficulty of this 
already inveterate contest) cast off their 
former garments, and assumed such as were 
short, narrow, and ill-shaped. Many others 
from the other provinces joined with them, 
and the citizens of Narbonne, among whom 
Oliva was buried, undertook to defend 
this company. John XXII. being placed 
at the head of the church, attempted in 
the year 1317 to apply a remedy to the 
inveterate evil. In the first place, by a 
special la# he ordered the extirpation of 
the Fratricelli and their Tertiarii, or the 
Beguins or Beghards, who were distinct 
from the Spirituals. 1 Soon after he ad- 
monished the king of Sicily to expel all 
the Spirituals residing in his dominions. 2 
And lastly, he called the French Spiritual* 
before him at Avignon, and exhorted them 
to return to their duty, and in particular 
to lay aside their short, strait habits, and 
their small hoods. Most of them com- 
plied ; but the head of the company, 
brother Bernard Delitiosi with twenty- 
four others, boldly refused to submit to 
the requisition. For these men affirmed, 
that the rule of St. Francis was the same 
as the gospel of Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore that the power of the pontiffs was not 
adequate to change it. Consequently the 
pon rill's sinned by allowing the Franciscans 
to have granaries and cellars ; and they 
sinned by prohibiting such garments as St. 
Francis had prescribed. Against these 
pertinacious men John directed [the In- 
quisitors] to proceed as against heretics. 
And truly they were the worst of heretics, 
for they opposed the supremacy and power 
of the Roman pontiff. The head of the 
party, Brother Delitiosi, who was some- 
times called Delli Consi, was confined in a 
prison where he ended his days. Four 
others were, by order of the Inquisitors, 
burned at the stake, at Marseilles, in the 
year 13 18. 3 

25. These unhappy monks, and after- 
wards many more who were cut off in this 
lamentable contest, were punished merely 
for disregarding the authority of the pontiffs; 
for they believed that the rule of their 
founder, St. Francis, being dictated by God 
himself and really the gospel of Christ, 

i This law is called Sancta Romana, &c. and is ex- 
tant among the Extravagant es Johannis XXII. tit. 
vii. De Religions domibu* ; in tho Corpus Juris Canon. 
tom. il. p. 1112. 

* Wadding, ubi supra, p. 265, &c. 

8 Baluze, Vita Pont if. Aoenion. tom. i. p. 116, tom. 
ii. p. 341, and Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 195, 272 ; Wad- 
ding, Annates Minor, tom. vi. p. 267, &c. 316, &c. ; 
Martene, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 175; Martin 
of Fulda, in Eccard’s Corpus Histor. Medii JEtri, tom. 
i p. 1725, and Coerner, ibid. tom. ii. p. 981 ; Hist. Gi- 
nemle de Languedoc , tome iv. p. 179, Kc.; A rgentre, 
Coilectio Judicior. de Navis Error . tom. 1. p. 294. 


was not subject to the power of the pontiffs, i 
The controversy, considered in itself, was 
rather ridiculous than a serious matter, and 
had no connexion with true religion. It 
related merely to two points ; first, the 
form of the garments to be worn by Fran- 
ciscans, and secondly, their granaries and 
cellars. The Brethren of the community, 
that is, the laxer Franciscans wore long, 
loose, and good habits, with ample hoods or 
coverings for their heads ; but the Spirituals 
wore strait, short, sordid, and vile gar- 
ments with small hoods, because such a 
dress they said was prescribed for the 
fraternity in the rule or St. Francis, which 
it was not lawful for any mortal to alter. 

In the next place, the Brethren of the 
community in the seasons of harvest and 
vintage, laid up corn in their granaries and 
wine in their cellars; but the Spirituals 
contended that this was inconsistent with 
genuine mendicity, or the profession made 
by poor Minorites. And hence John pub- 
lished in this very year a long epistle, in 
which he directs that both questions be left 
to the judgment and discretion of the 
superiors of the order. 4 

26. The effects of the epistle and of other 
decrees, were defeated by the unseasonable 
and impious severity of John XXII. which 
even his friends detested. For the Spiri- 
tuals and their supporters, exasperated at 
the cruel death of their brethren, maintained 
that John XXII. had rendered himself 
unworthy of the pontifical office, and become 
a real antichrist by the slaughter of those 
holy men ; they honoured the four brethren 
burned at Marseilles as martyrs, paying 
religious veneration to their bones and ashes ; 
and they contended far more earnestly than 
before against the long garments, the large 
hoods, and the granaries and cellars. On 
the other hand, the Inquisitors by direction 
of the pontiff seized all the persons of this 
description on whom they could lay their 
hands, and committed them to the flames 
without mercy, immolating them to the 
pontifical indignation. From this time 
onward therefore not only in France, but 
also in Italy, Spain, and Germany, an 
immense number of the defenders of the 
rule of St. Francis, Fratricelli, Beghards, 
and Spirituals, were cruelly put to death. 6 


< It la extant In the Corpus Juris Canon. Extrema* 
gant. Johnnnis XXII. [tit. xlv.Jcap. 1. DeVerbor, Signif. 
Add Wadding's Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 273, and 
others. 

8 l have in my hands, in addition to the other docu- 
ments serving to elueidate the difficult history of this 
persecution, the Murtyrology of the Spirituals and Fret* 
tricelli, which was exhibited to tho Inquisition at Car- 
cassone, a.d. 1454, and which contains the names of 
one hundred and thirteen persons of both sexes, who 
from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VL £a. ». 
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27. This bloody conflict continued to 
spread wider and wider, and had involved 
the whole Franciscan order, when in the 
year 1321 to the former points of contro- 
versy a new one was added respecting the 
poverty of Christ and his apostles. A 
Beguin or monk of the third order of St. 
Francis being apprehended this, year at 
Narbonne, taught among other things that 
Christ and his apostles possessed nothing 
by way of property or dominion, either in 
common or individually. This opinion, 
John de Belna, an Inquisitor belonging to 
the order of Dominicans, pronounced to be 
an error; but Bercngarius Taloni, a Fran- 
ciscan, maintained it to be sound and con- 
sonant to the epistle of Nicolaus III. Exiit 
qui seminut , &e. The judgment of the 
former was approved by the Dominicans, 
while the decision of the latter was main- 
tained by the Franciscans. The subject 
being brought before the pontiflT, he endea- 
voured to quiet the new controversy by a 
discreet procedure; and therefore called to 
his counsel Ubertinus de Casalis, a Fran- 
ciscan of great reputation and a patron of 
the Spirituals. lie answered equivocally 
and by making distinctions. ‘Yet the pope 
and the cardinals thought his sentence was 
calculated to end the controversy. The 
pontiff therefore ordered both the parties 
to acquiesce in his decision, and to be si- 
lent and observe moderation.' 

28. But the impassioned minds ot the 
Dominicans ami Franciscans could not be 
brought to submit to this mandate. John 
therefore in the year 1322, permitted the 
controversy to be again renewed ; when he 
laid the following question before the most 
celebrated divines and especially those of 
Paris for their decision: Whether those 
were heretics who affirmed that Jesus Christ, 
and his apostles held no property, either in 
common or as individuals? The Francis- 
cans, who this year held their convention 
at Perugia, having had previous notice of 
the business, unanimously decided that per- 
sons making such an assertion were no he- 
retics, but held a doctrine which was true 
and holy and accordant with the decisions 
of the pontiffs; and they appointed a man 
of distinguished learning belonging to their 
order, Brother Bonagratia of Bergamo, who 

1352 — 1 302.3 expiated in the flames tlielr zeal for the 
poverty of St. Francis, in France and Italy. To these 
so many others might be added from the historians and 
documents printed and manuscript, that I suppose a 
catalogue of two thousand such martyrs might be made 
out. Seethe Codex Inquis. Tolotance, published by 1dm- 
borch, p. 298, 302, 319, 327, Ac 

1 Wadding’s Annates Minor . tom. vi. p. 361; Baluzc, 
Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 307 ; Du Buis. Hist. Ecclcs. 
farts, p. 611, &c. 


[P.UIT IX. 

was also called Boncortese, 2 to repair to 
Avignon, and there defend this decision of 
t he whole order against all opposers. John 
XXII. was exceedingly offended at this, 
and published an ordinance in the month 
of November, in which he espoused the op- 
posite doctrine to that of the Franciscans, 
and pronounced those to be heretics who 
should pertinaciously maintain that Christ 
and his apostles possessed no property, either 
in common or individually, and had not the 
right of selling and giving away what they 
possessed. A little after he proceeded stiil 
farther, and in an ordinance drawn up in 
the month of December he exposed the 
vanity and futility of the arguments com- 
monly drawn from a bull of Nicolaus III. 
proving a transfer of the dominion of the 
Franciscan possessions to the church of 
Home, leaving only the simple use, without 
any ownership to the brethren ; for it was 
utterly impossible in regard to things which 
are consumed by the use of them, to sepa- 
rate the right of use from the right of 
property or dominion. lie also solemnly 
renounced all property in the Franciscan 
effects reserved by the former pontiffs to 
the Romish church, with the exception of 
their churches and some oilier things ; and 
dismissed the officers or purveyors who had 
hitherto received the revenues and admin- 
istered the affairs of the order in the name 
of the Romish church, and repealed all the 
laws and constitutions of his predecessors 
on this subject. 3 

2D. The pontifical ordinances destroyed 
the very citadel of the Franciscan order, or 
that boasted expropriation in which Fran- 
cis placed the highest glory of his fraternity. 
Hence the Franciscans most resolutely op- 
posed the pontiff; and in particular Brother 
Bonagratia, the legate of the order, pub- 
licly maintained in the court of the pontiff 
a. D. 1323, that the last ordinance of John 
was repugnant both to human and divine 
law, and lie appealed the case. 4 The pon- 
tiff on the oilier hand threw this bold de- 
fender of Franciscan poverty into prison ; 
and by a new edict at the dose of the year 
commanded that all persons should be ac- 

* I notice this circumstance, because some valuable 
writers have made them tuo persons. 

3 These constitutions are inserted in the Corpus Ju- 
ris Canon . among the Extraoagantex [Johannis XXII.] 
tit. xiv. de I'erbor. Significat. cap. ii. 111. p. 1121, Ac. 
On the subject itself the most important writer to be 
consulted is the contemporary author, A 1 varus l'elagius, 
De Planet u Ecclesia , lib. ii. c CO, A c. p. 145, Ac. and 
next to him, Wadding, Annulet Minor, tom. vi. p. 94, 
Ac. Both censure .lohn. Bulaug, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. p. 191, Ac. 

4 Wadding's Annates Minor, tom. vii. p. 2, 22, Ac.; 
Peluglus, De Planctu Ecclesia , lib. ii. p. 167 ; Trithe- 
tnius. Annates Hirsaug. tom. ii p. 157 ; Do Niem, in 
Eccard’a Corpus Histor. Medii JEvi, tom. i. p. 1491, &a . 
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counted heretics and corrupters of religion, 
who should teach that Christ and his apos- 
tles possessed no property, either in com- 
mon or as individuals. 1 And as this edict 
did not terrify the Franciscans, and many 
of them poured forth reproaches and male- 
dictions against John, another bull still 
more violent was issued towards the close 
of the year 1324, in which the pontilF de- 
fended his former decrees, and pronounced 
the doctrine of an expropriation by Christ 
and his apostles to bo pestiferous, erro- 
neous, damnable, blasphemous, and opposed 
to the catholic faith ; and ordered that all 
who professed it should be accounted here- 
tics, contumacious, and rebels against the 
church. 2 The effect of this edict was that 
many who continued to assert that Christ 
and his apostles were such mendicants as 
Francis required his brethren to be, were 
seized and committed to the llarnes by the 
Dominican Inquisitors, the enemies of the 
Franciscans. And the history of France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, shows that in 
this and the following century the examples 
of this shocking cruelty were not a few. 

CO. John prosecuted this business stre- 
nuously in the subsequent years. As the 
whole controversy seemed to originate from 
the books of Peter John Oliva, in the year 
1325 he declared the Postilla and the other 
writings of Oliva to bo heretical. 3 He 
next summoned to Avignon the more ! 
learned and eminent Franciscans whose j 
tongues and pens he feared, and detained j 
them at his court. And lastly, he employed 
his friends, the Dominicans, everywhere as 

f dnels, lest the Franciscans, who were 
of indignation and wrath, should plot 
e mischief. The general of the order, 
Michael de Cmsenas, lived in Italy and did 
not disguise his hatred of the pontiff. Him 
therefore he summoned to Avignon in the 
year 1327, and deprived him of his oflice. 4 

• Wadding, uhi sunra, tom. vii. p. 30, the continua- 
tor of Do Nangis, in D’Achcry’s Spirilegium, tom. lii. 
p. 83; Buheus, Hid. Arad. Puri*, tom. iv. p. 205; the 
Gallia Christiana of the Benedictines, torn. ii. p. 1515, 
&c. 

a This constitution as well as tho two above men- 
tioned is [in the Cor put Jar. Carton.] among the Extra- 
nagantes [ Johann . XXII.] tit. xiv. Da Ver/tor . Sign if. 
[cap. v.] The last one is strenuously opposed, at great 
length, by Wadding, tom. vii. p. 30, which was not to 
be expected in a man so immoderately devoted to the 
pontiffs. 

a Wadding, uhi supra, tom. vii. p. 47; Eccard’s 
Corpus His tor. \hdii .'Hoi, tom. i. p. 502, and 1491. 
[And indeed Oliva has in his Post Hit on the Revela- 
tion, propositions which the pope must have accounted 
worthy of condemnation. lie understood by the whore 
of Babylon tho Romish church, by Antichrist the 
pope, by the angel flying through tho midst of heaven 
with the everlasting gospel, St. Francis, and by an 
evangelical life, a life void of all property, common or 
personal, and in which a person has the mere use of 
things.— SdU. 

4 See Wadding, ubi supra, tom. vii. p. C9, 74. 


This use of force tempered with policy only 
inflamed still more the minds of the Fran- > 
cjscans, who were contending for absolute 
poverty. And a fierce contest breaking 
out between John XXII. and the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, several of the leading 
Franciscans, among whom Marsilius of 
Padua and John of Jandunum or Genoa 
were pre-eminent, fled to the emperor and 
under his protection opposed most violently 
in their writings not only John himself but 
generally the power and authority of the 
Roman pontiffs. 9 Their example was fol- 
lowed by Michael Cresenas, by William 
Occam, a very acute and discriminating 
man, and by Brother Bonagratia, who in 
the year 1321 proceeded l>y ac.i from Avig- 
non first into Italy to the emneror, and 
thence to Munich. These were succeeded 
by others in great numbers, among whom 
were B^rengarius, Francis de Eseulo, and 
Henry de Ilalem, men eminent for erudi- 
tion and talents. 0 All these, in treatises not | 

5 D'Achcry, Spicih'gimn. tom. iii. p. 85, 8 c.; Bulla- , 
rium Human, torn. vi. p. 1(57 ; Marten'', Thrsaur. Awr- 
dolor, torn ii. p. 095, 704 ; Buheus, Hist. Add. Paris, 
tom. iv. p. 210. Particularly noted is the performance 
of Marsilius of Padua, a professor at Vienna, entitled, 
Dafansor Paris pro Ludovico Hanaro adorrsus Ilsur- 
patarn Horn ini Poutijiris Jurisdictionam, published with 
other works, and also separately, by Gomarus, Fran of. 
1592, 8vo. 

0 Wadding’s Annals Minor, tom. vii. p. 81; Mar- 
teno’a T/tcsaur. Anacdotnr. tom. ii. p. 719, 757, 8 c.; 
Tritbernius, Annuls llirsaug. torn. ii. p. 167 ; Buloms, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 217; Kccard’s Corpus 
Hist. Medii ACni, tom. ii. p. 1034; Balusee, Miscellanea , 
tom. i. p. 293, 315, &c. Concerning these men the 
reader may consult the compilers of Catalogues and 
Bibliothecas of tho Ecclesiastical Writers. [Michael 
Cacscnas, 1>.D. was a nativo of Italy, a Franciscan of 
the province of Bologna, and created general of the 
order a.o. 1.3 Hi. He strenuously enforced tire discipline 
of the order, presided in the chapter held at Perug a 
a.I). 1322, was summoned to Avignon in 1327, impri- 
soned, and the next year ordered to be tried for the 
decision in tiro chapter at Perugia.. Ho appealed from 
the sentence, and fearing the consequences privately 
escaped from Avignon. The pope now excommuni- 
cated him and deposed him from the generalship of his j 
order, appointing cardinal Bertrand to succeed him. 
Michael appealed to a council, joined the emperor 
Lewis, and strenuously resisted the pontiff. In the year 
1329 Bertrand called a chapter of the Franciscans at 
Paris, which deposed Michael and elected Gerard to 
succeed him. lie now openly accused the pope of 
heresy, and the latter anathematised him in 1330; and 
the year following tho convention of his order at Per- 
pignan declared him a heretic. Ho died A.n. 1343, 
retaining his rancour against tho pope to the last. 11 is 
works are several tracts, letters, and protestations 
against John XXII. commentaries on Ezekiel, and on 
the four books of Sentences, and some sermons. Alur- 
silius Fatavinus was horn at Padua, studied law at 
Orleans, was one of the most distinguished philoso- 
phers and jurists of his age, and became a counsellor 
of Lewis of Bavaria, He composed ins celebrated De- 
fensor Paris pro Ludontrp, the. a.d. 1324, in which ho 
asserts the superiority of the emperors over the popes, 
even in tho external affairs of the church ; depicts the 
pride, ambition, and luxury of tho court of Rome in 
vivid colours ; and shows that the bishops of Rome have 
no more authority by divine right over the whole church 
than any other bishops. In 1327 John XXII. excom- 
municated him, and he died the year following. Be. 
sides his Defensor Paris he left tracts on the power of 
the emperors in matrimonial causes, and on the trims. 
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more fluent than caustic, vindicated the 
rile of their founder and depreciated the 
power and majesty of the pontiffs. Occam, 
whose Dialogues and other writings were 
eagerly read, excelled the rest; and bein<* 
handed down to posterity, inflicted a mortal 
wound on the pontifical supremacy. 

31. The emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, 
grateful to those his defenders, made the 
case of the Franciscans against John XXII. 
his own; and he not only espoused their 
cause, but likewise their opinion respecting 
the mendicity of Christ and the apostles. 
For among the pernicious errors for which 
| ho publicly accused John of heresy and re- 
| moved him from the pontificate, the chief 
: was his opinion respecting Christ’s poverty 
| or that he was not destitute of all property, 

| than which as the emperor supposed there 
I could be no worse heresy. 1 The emperor 
j moreover afforded to all the Fratriceiii, the 
Beghards, the Beguins, and the Spirituals, 
who were contending against the pontiff, a 
secure asylum in Germany against the In- 
quisitors. Hence during his reign Germany 
abounded in herds of Mendicants; and in 

fer of the empire. — John do Janduno or of Genoa was 
a doctor at Perugia and a distinguished theologian and 
philosopher, who was excommunicated at the same 
time with Marsilius. In the year 1338 he published his 
tract. Pro Superiorilat e Imperatoris in Tcmporalibus. 
Ho also wrote commentaries on various works of Aris- 
totle. — William Occam was an Englishman, born [at 
Ockham] in Surrey, a disciple of Duns Scotus i; was 
called Doctor Singu/ari* Invincibili t] and Venera - 

bilis Inceptor , and belonged to the order of Franciscans. 
In the beginning of this century he occupied a theolo- 
gical chair in the university of Paris, dissented from 
his master Scotus, and became the head of the Sect of | 
Nominalists. He espoused the cause of Philip the Fair 
against the pontiff in a tract on the point in contro- 
versy. In 1322 he was made provincial of his order for 
England, attended the general chapter of Ferugia the 
same year, and embraced strongly the decision of that 
convention respecting the poverty of Christ and his 
apostles. This doctrine he now openly preached every- 
where, and particularly at Bologna. The next year the 
pope commanded him to be silent on pain of excommu- 
nication. He retired to France, and remained secure 
in silence till 1328, when ho drew his pen in favour of 
Lewis against the popo, espoused the cause of Peter 
Corbarius. the antbpope, wrote keenly against the am- 
bition and tyranny of John XXII. and maintained that 
the emperor was suhject to none but God in temporal 
things. Ho was therefore excommunicated by John in j 
1330, and fled to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who j 
received him kindly, made him his privy counsellor, 
and he remained all the rest of his life at that court, 
strenuously and learnedly defending the emperor’s 
cause against the popo. He said to the emperor : Tu 
me defendas glad to, et ego te defendam calamo. He died 
a.d. 1347, some say later. His works arc numerous, 
partly philosophical, partly theological, and partly con- 
troversial. — Mur . [The most important of his theolo- 
gical works is his Qucestiones super / V. libros Senten- 
liarttm. He brought about, according to Gieseler, a 
great epoch in the history of scholastic philosophy, by 
reviving the already forgotten doctrines of the Nomi- 
nalists ; and Hampden calls him the second founder of 
the school of Nominalism. Of him and his works see 
Ritter, Geschichte der Christl. Philos, vol. iv. p. 574 — 
604.— R. 

1 8ce the Processus Ludovici contra Johannem , a.d. 
1328, die 12 Dec. daO*s, in Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. ii. 
p. 522, fee. and his Appellatio , ibid. p. 494, &c. 


nearly all the provinces and cities, houses 
were erected for Beghards and Beguins — 
that is, for persons professing what was 
called the third rule of St. Francis, and 
who placed the highest virtue of a Christian 
man in a voluntary destitution of all things 
or in mendicity. 2 On the contrary, the 
Dominicans who were the enemies of the 
Franciscans and the friends of the pontiff, 
the emperor treated with great severity, 
banishing them from many cities with dis- 
grace. 3 

32. This great and, to the pontiffs, formi- 
dable controversy began to subside in the 
year 1329. For in this year the pope 
directed the convention of the Franciscan 
order to be held at Paris ; and by means of 
cardinal Bertrand, who presided in the as- 
sembly and was assisted by the doctors of 
Paris, the pontiff so far soothed the majo- 
rity of the brethren, that they ceased from 
supporting Michael Cmsenas and his fol- 
lowers, allowed another general to be chosen 
in his place, Gerard Odonis, acknowledged 
John to be the true and legitimate pontiff, 
and terminated the contest respecting the 
poverty of Christ in such a way as not to 
impeach the constitutions and decrees of 
Nicolaus III. and John XXII. 4 But j*reat 
numbers in Germany, Spain, and Italy, 
could not be persuaded to admit this pacifi- 
cation. After the death of John, Benedict 
XII. and Clement YI. endeavoured to heal 
the schism by mildness and clemency to- 
wards those Franciscans who had greater 
veneration for the rule of their founder than 
for the decrees of the pontiffs; nor were 
they wholly unsuccessful. For many re- 
turned to the fraternity from which they 
had receded, and among these were some 
of the most inveterate opposers of John, as 
Francis de Esculo and others. 5 Those who 
would not return did not insult the pon- 
tiffs, but lived quietly in obedience to the 
laws of their founder; nor would they hold 
intercourse with the Fratriceiii and their 
Tertiarii in Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
who openly contemned the authority of the 
pontiils. 6 

33. The Germans whom the emperor 
Lewis protected resisted longer than the 

8 I have in my possession many proofs of this fact 
which were never published. 

* Diefenbach, De Mortis Genere, quo Hcnncus VII. 
obiit, p. 145, and others ; Eccard's Cor^ms flidor. Me - 
dii AZvi, tom. i. p. 2103 ; Bula?us, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. p. 220, &c. 

4 Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. vii. p. 94 ; D’Ach- 
ery, Spicilegium, tom. iii. p. 91. 

4 Argentre, Collectio Judicior. de Noois Erroribut, 
tom. i. p. 343; Bukeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. 
p. 281 ; Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. vii. p. 313. 

6 Wadding, ubi supra, tom. vii. p. 116, 126; Argentre 
ubi supra , tom. i. p. 343, &c. 
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others. But at liis death a.d. 1348 the 
golden age of the Franciscan Spirituals, and 
of the Beghards or Tertiarii connected 
with them, expired in Germany. For his 
successor Charles IV. who had been created 
emperor by the influence of the pontiff in 
1345, seconding the desires and wishes of 
the church, supported both by edicts and 
by arms the Inquisitors who were sent 
by the pontiff against his enemies, and 
allowed them to seize and put to death all 
they could lay hands on. They accordingly 
proceeded in the provinces of Magde- 
burg, Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Hesse, to extirpate all the Beghards and 
Beguins, that is, the associates or Tertiarii 
of those Franciscans who maintained that 
Christ and his apostles had no property. 
On learning this Charles IV. then residing 
at Lucca in Italy, issued very severe man- 
dates to all the princes in Germany in the 
year 1369, commanding them to expel and 
to aid the Inquisitors in extirpating as 
enemies to the church and to the Roman 
empire all Beghards and Beguins, or as 
the emperor interprets the name, the vo- 
luntary mendicants. 1 By another edict a 
little after, he gave the houses of the 
Beghards to the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
ordering them to be converted into prisons 
for heretics ; but the houses of the Beguins 
he ordered to be sold and the proceeds to 
be distributed equally among the Inqui- 
sitors, the poor, and the magistrates of the 
towns. 2 The Beghards, being reduced to 
extremities by these mandates of the em- 
peror and by the edicts of the pontiffs, fled 
into Switzerland, into the provinces along 
the Rhine, into Holland and Brabant, and 
also into Pomerania. 3 But there also the 
laws and mandates of the emperor, the 
decrees of the pontiffs and the Inquisitors 
followed them. And thus under Charles 
IV. the greatest part of Germany, with the 

! * In the German, Die wilgen Armen. 

j * I have in my possession this edict with other laws 

of Charles IV. relating to this subject, and also many 
of the pontifical constitutions and other documents 
which illustrate this affair, and which in my judgment 
are not unworthy of publication. Charles IV. in his 
edicts and laws accurately describes the persons whom 
he calls Beghards and Beguins; so that there can be 
no doubt we are to understand them to bo Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the class that disagreed with the pontiffs. 
“They are” (says the emperor, in his edict dated at 
Lucca on the 15th of the Kalends of Juno a.d. 1350) 
“ a pernicious sect, who pretend to a sacrilegious and 
heretical poverty and make vows or professions that 
they will possess nothing and ought not to possess 

! anything, either individually or in common” (this is 
the poverty of the Franciscan institute which John 
XXII. so strenuously opposed); “which they also 
exhibit externally by their vile garments.” ( Such was 
the practice of the Spirituals and of their associates.) 

3 This I learn from Kaynald, Anntilei Ecclet. ad ann. 
1372, sec. 34, p. 513, and from the writings of Felix 
Malleolus composed in tho folio wing century against 
the Beghards in Switzerland. 
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exception of Switzerland and the provinces 
adjacent to Switzerland, was purged of the 
rebellious Franciscans, both the perfect 
monks and the imperfect or Beghards. 

34. But neither edicts nor Inquisitors 
could entirely extirpate the inveterate evil 
find discord. For tne wish to observe per- 
fectly the rule of St. Francis was so deeply 
rooted in the minds of many of the brethren, 
that there were persons everywhere who 
either directly resisted the general of the 
order, or obeyed him with feelings of re- 
luctance. In order therefore to satisfy 
both parties, the more lax and the more 
rigid, various measures having been tried 
in vain, recurrence was had to a division of 
the order. Accordingly in the year 1368, 
the general of the order pave liberty to 
Paulutius Fulginas, the leader of the more 
rigid Franciscans in Italy, and his asso- 
ciates who were considerably numerous, to 
live detached from the rest of the brethren, 
to follow their own customs and regulations, 
and to observe the rule of their founder 
more religiously and sacredly. To this 
party gradually came over such as remained, 
here and there, of the Spirituals and of the 
followers of Oliva. And the number of 
the lovers of the. severer discipline being 
increased and the party extending itself 
over many provinces, the pontiffs sanctioned 
the association by their authority. Thus 
the Franciscan order was split into two 
large sects which have continued down to 
tho present time, the one called the Conven- 
tual Brethren, and the other the Brethren of 
the Observation or regular Observant! nes. 
The first name is given to those who have 
deviated most from the literal sense of the 
rule of their founder, and who adopt the 
interpretation of it by the pontiffs; the, 
latter name was given by the council of 
Constance to those who choose to follow 
the words of the rule, rat her than the inter- 
pretation given to it. But this reconcili- 
ation was rejected by the Fratricelli and 
their Beghards who have been so often 
mentioned, and who in this and the fol- 
lowing century did not cease to disturb the 
church in the marquisate of Ancona and in 
other places. 6 


* See Wadding's Jnnalet Minorum , p. 69, 63, 78, 
&c. tom. viii. p. 209, 298, 326, 336, tom. ix. 

5 Mosheim has given undue prominence to these 
uninteresting squabbles of tho popes and the Francis- 
cans by devoting so large a space (no less than twelve 
sections, 22 — 34 ) to them. But he was the first among 
modern writers to study minutely this portion of 
ecclesiastical history, and he found so much to correct 
in the popular accounts of these controversies, that be 
compiled the elaborate work already mentioned; which 
was not published till after his death by Martini under 
the title of De Beghardu et Beguinabit Commentariut. 
Gieseler has followed nearly the same track ; see sec. 
1 10 of Cunningham’s translation, voL iii. p. 91, &c.-~ 1L 
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35. In this century there were also new 
religious associations formed, of which how- 
ever some were of short continuance and 
others acquired no great notoriety or fame. 
In the year 13G7 John Coloinbinus, a no- 
bleman of Siena, instituted the order of 
the Apostolic Clerks, who were afterwards 
called Jesuates because they pronounced 
so very frequently the name of Jesus. This 
order was confirmed by Urban V. in the 
year 1368, but it was abolished by Clement 
IX. in the seventeenth century or a.b. 
1668. Its members followed the rule of 
St. Augustine; but they were not in holy 
orders and only gave themselves to prayer, 
to pious exereises, and relieving the poor, 
though themselves without property. They 
also prepared medicines and administered 
them gratis among the needy. 1 But these 
regulations had been nearly abandoned 
when Clement dissolved the order. 

30. Not long after the commencement 
of the century, there arose at Antwerp the 
sect of the Celbte Brethren and Sisters, 
who were also called the Brethren and 
Sisters of Alexius, because they had St. 
Alexius for their patron saint. The name 
Ccllites ( Cellita ?) was derived from the 
cells in which they resided. As the priests 
in that age paid almost no attention to the 
sick and the dying, and wholly forsook and 
abandoned those infected by pestilential 
diseases, which were then very prevalent, 
certain pious persons at Antwerp formed 
themselves into an association for perform- 
ing these pious offices. While the clergy 
therefore fled from the danger and hid 
themselves, these persons visited and com- 
forted the sick, conversed and prayed with 
them when dying, attended to the burial 
of such as died with the plague, and ac- 
companied their remains to the grave with 
funeral dirges. From the last of these 
offices they acquired among the people the 
common appellation of Lollhards. 2 The 


1 Ilelyot, Hist, ties Ordres, tome iii. p. 411, &c. ; 
Pftgi, Jirevuirium Pimtif. tom. iv. p. 189, &c. ; Bu- 
nanni and the other writers on the monastic orders. 

* Concerning the name and the sect of the Lollhards 
there are many disquisitions and narrations, but no one 
has written on the subject so as to deserve commenda- 
tion either for good faith or for diligence and accuracy. 
On this subject l make assertions with the more confi- 
dence, because T have made special investigations 
respecting the Lollhards, and have collected copious 
materials from printed and unprinted documents, from 
which a history of them might bo compiled. Very 
many writers both of the Lutheran and other commu- 
nities tell us that the Lollhards were a peculiar sect, 
dissenting on many points of religion from the Romish 
church ; and that Walter Lollhard, who was burned at 
Cologne in this century, was the father of it. From 
what source so many learned men could derive these 
facts, .1 confess myself unable to comprehend. They 
refer indeed to the authority of John Trithemius ; but 
he certainly has left us nothing of the kind in his writ- 
ing®. I will endeavour, with all the brevity I can, to 


example of these good people was followed 
by many others; and hence in a short 
time, over the greater part of Germany 

put the student of ecclesiastical history upon a right 
course of thinking on this subject. 

The term Lollhardusor Lullhardus, or as the ancient 
Germans wrote it, Lollert or Lullert, is compounded of 
the old German word lullen, lolleu, or lallcn, and the 
well-known termination hard, which is subjoined to so 
many German words. Lollen or lullen signifies to 
sing with a low voice. It is still used in this sense by 
the English who say, to lull asleep, that is, to sing 
any one into a slumber with a sweet and blender voice. 
See Junius, Etymologicum Anglicanum, published by 
Edward Lye, Oxon. 1743, fol. on the word Lollard. 
The word is also used in the same sense by the Flem- 
ings, the Swedes, and other nations, as their diction- 
aries will show. Among the Germans both the signi- 
fication and the sound have undergone some change. 
For they pronounce it lallcn, and denote by it to utter 
indistinctly, to stammer. A Lollhard therefore is a 
singer, or one who sings much and often. But as the 
word beggen, which signified in general to beg ear- 
nestly for anything, was transferred to religious sup- 
plications or prayers addressed to God, and thus camo 
to denote in its more limited sense, to pray earnestly to 
God ; so also the verb lollen or lullen was transferred 
to sacred singing, and in its limited sense denoted, to 
sing sacred songs. In the vulgar language of the old 
Germans therefore, a Lollhard was a man who was 
continually praising God with sacred songs, or was 
singing hymns. The import of the word was most 
accurately apprehended and expressed by a writer of 
that ago, named IJocsemius, a canon of Liege, in his 
Grata Pontijicum Leodieitsium , lib. i. cap. 31 (in 
Ghapeavillc, Gestn Pontijicum Tungrensium et Leudien - 
sium, tom. ii. p. 350, &c.), who says : In the same year 
(1309), certain strolling hypocrites, who were called 
Lollhards, or praisersof God (qui Lollhardi, siu Deum 
laudantes vocabantur), deceived some women of quality 
in Hainault and Brabant. And because those who 
praised God generally did it in verse, hence in the 
style of the middle ages, to praise God was the same as 
to sing ; and the persons who praised God were religi- 
ous singers, who continually celebrated the divine ma- 
jesty and goodness in sacred hymns. Moreover, as 
praying and singing were the most manifest external 
indications of' piety, therefore all who affected more 
than ordinary piety and devotion and of course 
praised God nnd prayed to him more than others, 
were in the popular language called Lollhards. Thus 
this term acquired the same import with the term 
Bcghard, or denoted a person distinguished for piety. 
And these two words are used as synonymous in 
the ancient writings of the eleventh and following 
centuries ; so that the same persons are at one time 
called Beghards and at another Lollhards. This 
might unanswerably be evinced by numerous examples, 
and is sulliciently manifest from the writings of Felix 
Malleolus alone against the Beghards. There were 
then as many species of Lollhards as there were of 
Beghards. Those whom the monks now call Lay 
Brothers were formerly called Lollhard Brothers j as 
is well observed by Sehobingcr, on Joach. Vadianus, 
I)e Collrgiis , Monaster Usque Germania Veter is, lib. i. 
p. 24. (in Goldast, Scriptures Rerum Alemannicarum , 
tom. iii ) The Brethren of the Free Spirit, of whom 
we have already spoken, wero by some called Beghards 
and by others Lollhards. The disciples of Gerhard 
Groote or the priests of common life, were very often 
called the Lullhard brethren. The honest Walter who 
was burned at Cologne, and whom so many of the 
learned improperly regard as the founder of the sect 
of Lollhards, was by some called a Bcghard, by others 
a Lollhard, and by others a Fatricellus. The Francis- 
can Tcrtiarii, who distinguished themselves above the 
common people by their prayers and other religious 
observances, are often designated by the term Loll- 
hards. But especially the Cellite Brethren or the 
A lexians, whose piety was so conspicuous, as soon as 
they appeared in Belgium, near the beginning of this 
century, were designated by the common people with the 
familiar appellation of Lollhards. In this case how- 
ever there was a special reason for the people to bestow 
on then) this name. For they attended to their graves 
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and the Netherlands societies were formed 
of such Lollhards of both sexes, who were 
supported partly by their own labour, and 
partly by the munificence of those whom 
they served, or of other pious persons. By 
the magistrates and citizens of the places 
where they lived, these brethren and sis- 
ters were highly esteemed, on account of 
the kind oflices they performed to the sick 
and distressed. But the priests, whose 
reputation they injured not a little, and 
the mendicant monks, whose resources 
they diminished, persecuted them violently, 
and accused them before the pontiffs of 
many faults and of very great errors ; and 
in consequence of their exertions, the 
term Lollhard, which before implied no 
discredit, became a reproachful epithet, 
denoting one who conceals great vices and 
pernicious sentiments under the mask of 

those who died of the pestilence, singing in a low voice 
solemn funeral dirges, and were therefore public sin- 
gers. Out of many testimonies I will adduco only some 
from Gramaye, a man well versed in the history of his 
country. In his Antwerpia, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 16, he 
says : The Alexians who employed themselves about 
funerals, had their rise at Antwerp; whero soon after 
the year 1300 some honest and pious laymen associated 
together, and were called from their frugality and their 
unassuming and plain manner of life, ISfatcmannl; and 
from their devotedness to funerals, Lollhards (a fune- 
rum obsequiis, Lollhardi) ; t'rprn their cells, Cellite 
Brethren. In his Lomnium, p. IS, b. which is in his 
Antiquit. Ilelgicie, published splendidly in fol. Lou- 
vain, 1708, he says: The Alexians who took the charge 
of funerals as a business, began to appear. They were 
laymen who devoted themselves to works of mercy, 
and were then called Lollhards and Matemans. Their 
attention to the care of the sick, the delirious, and the 
dead, both in public and in private, was pleasing to all. 
This learned author tells that he transcribed a part of 
these facts from an ancient Flemish diary written in 
rhyme. Ilencc, in the Annals of Holland and Utrecht , in 
Matthams, Analecta Veter. .Hoi. tom. i. p. 431 ), we read : 
Die Lollardtjes die beach ten dc dooden by een. the 
Lollards who collected the dead bodies. — Mad.] which 
Matthams thus explains: The managers of funerals 
and carriers of the dead, of whom there was a regular 
body, were vile, worthless fellows, who usually spoke 
in mournful tones as if bewailing the dead. And 
hence the name of a street at Utrecht in which most of 
them lived, was called (Do Lollestraet) the Lollard 
street. Compare ulso the same Analecta , &c. torn. ii. 
p. 345, 643. The same causo which changed the repu- 
table appellation of Beghard into a term of reproach, 
effected a similar change in the name of Lollhard ; 
namely, the fact that among those persons who would 
be thought superior to others in piety, and who spent 
their timo In prayer, and praise, and religious exercises, 
base hypocrites were found who pretended to piety, in 
order to conceal their vicious oonduct and their absurd 
religious tenets. Especially after the rise of the 
Alexians or Cellites, the term Lollhard liecame re- 
proachful and base. For the priests and monks being 
very inimical to this honest sort of people, studiously 
propagated injurious suspicions respecting them, and 
represented these Lollhards who appeared so spotless 
and so benevolent, as in reality vile characters, infected 
with abominable principles and addicted to vices and 
crimes. Thus gradually the term Lollhard in its 
common application, came to designate one who con- 
ceals either heretical principles or vicious conduct 
under the mask of piety. It Is therefore certain that 
this appellation was not anciently appropriated to any 
one sect, but was comipou to all sects and persons, in 
whom impiety towards God and the church was sup- 
posed to be concealed under an external appearance of 
the contrary. 
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piety. But the magistrates by their com- 
mendations and their testimony supported 
the Lollhards against their rivals, and 
procured for them various decrees of the 
pontiffs approving of their institution, ex- 
empting them from the jurisdiction of the 
Inquisition, and subjecting them only to 
the bishops. Yet even this did not enable 
them to live in safety. Therefore Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, in the year 147*2, 
obtained a decree from Sixtus IV. by 
which the Cellitno or Lollhards were ad- 
mitted among the religious orders, and 
were withdrawn even from the jurisdiction 
of the bishops; and Julius II. in the year 
1506 conferred on them still greater pri- 
vileges. Many societies of their kind still 
exist at Cologne and in the cities of the 
Netherlands, though they have essentially 
departed from their ancient manner of 
life. 1 

37* Among the Greek writers the follow- 
ing were the most distinguished. Nwaepho- 
rus Callisti, whose Ecclesiastical History 
has already been mentioned; 2 Mutt hums 
Blastares, who expounded and illustrated 
the ecclesiastical law of the Greek church ; 3 
Barlaam, a strenuous defender of the cause 
of the Greeks against tin* Latins ; 4 Gregory 
Acindynus, who warmly opposed the sect 
of the Palamites of which notice will be 
(aken hereafter; 5 John Cantacuzenus, dis- 
tinguished for the history he composed and 
for his confutation of the Mohammedan 
faith; 6 Nicephorus Grcgoras, who has left us 
a history of the Greek empire and some other 


1 Besides many others who cannot be here cited, see 
Gclenius, Dc ad mi r mala sacra et cini/i Magnit udate 
urbis Colonite, lib. iii. syntagm. Ii. p. 531, &e 5!>H, 603, 

& c. ; Gramaye, Antiq. llelgieat ; Sanderus, llrabantia 
ct Flandria illustrates; Mi ranis, Opera Diploma tica , 
in many passages, and many other writers of those 
times. I will add that those who were culled Lollhards 
were also called by many in German, die Nollbriidcr, 
from the obsolete word Xo/len. 

* See above, p. 4«s6, note 6. — Mur. 

s Matthew Blastares was a Greek monk and jurist, 
who flourished about a.i». 1335. llis Alphubchcttm 
Canonum Syntagma, or Alphabetical synopsis of the 
matter contained in the sacred canons, was published, 
Gr. and 1 at. in Beveridge's Pandect re Canonum. Oxf. 
1672, tqm. ii. par. ii. p. I. His tract on matrimonial 
causes and questions, is extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leun- 
clavius, Jus Gr. Horn. lib. viii. p. 47H. lie also trans- 
lated the fictitious donation of Constantine into Greek. 

— Mur. 

* See above, p. 187, note 2. — Mur. 

5 Gregory Acindynus was a follower of Barlaam and 
assisted him in the council of Constantinople against 
1‘ajamas and the Hesychists; and together with Bar- 
laain was laid under censure by that council. Not 
ceasing to harass the Hesychists, he was arraigned by 
the patriarch A.n. 1341, and ordered to l>e still or ho 
would be excommunicated. In 1347 he was actually 
excommunicated, and afterwards lived in obscurity. 
His Iambic poem on the heresy of Gregory Palamas is 
extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo. Aliatius, Gr. Othod. tom. 
i. p. 756—770, and his two books, De Essentia et Opera • 
done Dei , against Palamas and others, was published, j 
Gr. and Lat. by Gretser, lngolst. 1616. 4to.— il/wri 

«* See above, p. 486, note 5 — Mur. 
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products of his genius ; 1 Theopbanes, bishop 
of Nice, who maintained the truth of Chris- 
tianity against the Jews and other enemies 
of it; *Nilus Cabasilas, Nilus Rhodius, and 
Nilus Damyla, all of whom zealously sup- 
ported the cause of the Greeks against the 
Latins; 8 Philotheus, who has left various 
tracts calculated to excite pious emotions; 4 
Gregory Palamas, of whom more will be 
said hereafter. 8 


» See above, p. 480, note 1. — Mur. 

* Theopbanes, archbishop of Nice, flourished a.d. 
1347, and wrote Adversus Judceos , also Can rot dirt let. 
et Novi Testam. proving Jesus to be the Messiah ; bo- 
sides some Epistles. A full analysis of the two first 
works is given by Possevin, Apparut. tom. ii. p. 470.— 
Mur. 

9 Nilus Cabasilas was archhishop of Thcssalonica 
under John Cantacuzenus about a.d. 1340. His tract 
De Cousin dioisionurn in Ecdesia, and another 1) ■ 
Primotu Papa \ have been repeatedly published, parti- 
cularly by Salrnasius, Or. and Lat. with notes, sub- 
joined to his work on the Primacy of the Pope, Leyden, 
1645, 4to. He Is reported to have written forty-nine 
books, De Processione Sp. S. ad versus Latinos. — Nilus 
Ithodius was metropolitan of Rhodes, perhaps about 
a.d. 1360. He took sides with the Palamites against 
Barlaam, and wrote Enarratio St/nopfica de Sanctis- et 
(Ecumenicis Sj/nodis IX. whioh is extant in JustelP.* 
lii Idiot h. Juris Canon, tom. ii. p. 1155. — Nylus Damyla 
was a native of Italy, a monk in Crete, a violent opposer 
of the Latins, and flourished a.d. 1400. Only extracts 
from his works have been published. — Mur. 

4 Philotheus was a Greek monk, prior of the Laura 
of Mount Athos, metropolitan of Ileraclea A.t>. 1354, 
patriarch of Constantinople A.n. 1355, and died in 
1371, greatly distinguished for reputed piety and for 
eloquence. His Ltfurgia it Ordo insdtwndi D'ntco- 
num, and his Eulogy on the hierarchs, Basil. Gregory 
Thcologus, and John Chrysostom, are given in a Latin 
translation in the Kibliotk. Patrum. tom. xxvi. ami 
the last, Greek and Latin, in Pronto le Due’s Auctur. 
Patrum, tom. ii. His Outdo de Cru.ce and Oratio in 
tertians jt junior. Dominica tn , Greek and Latin, are 
in Gretscr, De Cruce, tom. ii. He wrote on Christ’s 
transfiguration, in defence of Palamas against Bar- 
Inam, also discourses against Barlaam, a confession of 
faith, homilies on the Gospels for the year and on all 
the saints, and some other things which are preserved 
in manuscript. — Mur. 

9 Gregory Palamas, an Asiatic, educated at court, 
who renounced the world, gave up all his property, and 
becamo a monk, lie spent ten years at Mount Athos, 
and ten more at Berrhoea ; and then went to Thessa- 
lonica to recover his health injured by bis austerities. 
He now became the successful leader of the monks 
against Barlaam for a series of years, and was much 
at court and In councils. In 1347 he was imprisoned 
by a faction, but soon after was liberated by another 
faction, and nominated but not ordained patriarch. 
About the year 1354, by order of the emperor Cantacu- 
zenus, he was consecrated urchbishop of Thessalotiiea, 
but the magistrates there would not admit him to his 
see, and he retired to Lemnos, where ho was supported 
by the emperor’s bounty. His works are two orations 
on the Procession of the Holy Spirit against the Latins, 
a refutation of the statements of John Veccus, Proso- 
popoeia, or two judicial pleas of the body and the soul, 
each against the other, two orations on the trnnsfigu- 
, ration of Christ, besides some pieces never published. 

Besides those hitherto mentioned, there were the fol- 
| lowing Greek writers in this century. 

Haiton or Aiton, an Armenian prince, who served 
long in tho wars of Palestine against the Saracens, and 
then about a d. 1260 became a Prcmonstratensian monk 
, in the island of Cyprus, and spent his life in retirement 
and devotion. About a.d, 1307, while resident at 
; Poictiers in France, he dictated a history of the Tar- 
j tars, their customs, and their wars, which Nicolaus 
, Falconius translated from the French in which it w as 
dictated Into barbarous Latin, entitled JOnerarium et 
j pin* Uistoriarum Orient is, with an appendix entitled 


Of the vast host of Latin writers we shall 
select only the most eminent. Among the 
scholastic' doctors who united theology with 
philosophy, John Duns Scotus, the great 
antagonist of Thomas and a Franciscan 
monk, holds the first rank ; and if deficient 
in candour and ingenuousness of mind, he 
certainly was second to none of his age in 
subtilty. 6 After him the more distinguished 

Passagium Terra; San da. It was printed repeatedly ; 
e. g. by Roineccius, Iielinst. 1585 ; and in Italian, Ve- 
nice, 1553. 

Georgius Lecapenus, a monk who lived in Thessaly, 
was intimate with Gregory Palamas, and flourished 
about a.d 1354. He wrote De Construdione Terbo- 
I run i, published inGr. Venice and Florence, 1526, 8vo; 
also many epistles, and a number of grammatical works 
which exist in manuscript. 

Callistus, a monk of Mount Athos, sent to court by 
his monastery, and made patriarch of Constantinople 
by Cantacuzenus a.d. 1354, retired after two years, 
again resumed the chair, and died on an embassy to 
the Servian princess Elizabeth. To him is ascribed a 
homily on the exaltation of the cross, in Gretser De 
Cruce, tom. ii. p. 1347, and some others which exist 
ill manuscript. 

Demetrius Cydonius. a native of Constantinople, and 
one of the principal counsellors and courtiers of the 
emperor Cantacuzenus. He retired with that emperor 
to a monastery ; and afterwards leaving Greece, studied 
theology and the Latin writers at Milan, and then sell- 
ing his property, spent his life in a monastery in Crete. 
He has left a tract on the execrable doctrines of Gre- 
gory Palamas, another on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, two orations on public political affairs, an ora- 
tion on contempt of death, and an epistle to Barlaam 
against the procession of the Spirit from the Son; all 
of which have been printed, as also Ills Greek transla- 
tion of Richard’s confutation of the Alcoran, lie al.-o 
translated into Greek St. Thomas’s Summa. Theolopue , 
and some other of St. Thomas's works, as well as some 
of St. Anselm of Canterbury, which exist in manu- 
script. 

John the Wise, surnnmed Cyparissiota, of an uncer- 
tain age, but supposed to have flourished about a.d. 
1360. His Exposifio materialist ear urn, qua de Di o a 
theologis dicunt'ir, is extant in a Latin translation, / ib- 
HotU. Patrum , tom. xxi. and two of Ids discourses, Gr, 
and Lat. in Combefis, dud a hum noons mum. 

Manuel Caleea, a Greek who is reported to have be- 
come a Dominican monk, and who lived about a. i>. 
1360. His four books against tho Greeks in regard to 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit, in a Latin transla- 
tion, are in the HihUoth. i’atrum, tom. xxvi. and his 
two tracts, one against the Palamites and the other | 
De Principiis Fidei Christiana, Gr. arid Lat. are in 
Combefls, A udarium. ! 

Isaac Argyrus, a Greek monk who flourished about 
a.d. 1373, whose Computus was published, Gr. and 
Lat- by Chrbtmnnn, Heidolb. 161 1, 4 to, and by Petuvius, 
De Doctrina Tetnporum, tom iii. p. 359. 

Emanuel II. Fala*ologus, created Ctesar a.d. 13x4, 
and emperor a.d. 1391 — 1425. His works were pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. by T.eunclavius, Basil, 1578, 8vo ; 
comprising one hundred precepts for the education of 
a prince, seven addresses to his son on virtues and 
vices and on learning, two prolix morning prayers, and 
several other tracts. 

Joseph, called ALhaher Biltabib, a native of Alex- ; 
atidria in Egypt and curate of the catholic church of 1 
the Holy Virgin a.d. 1390, and ordained a presbyter 
a.d. 1398. lie translated paraphrastically nearly all j 
the canons received by the Greek church into Arabic, t 
The whole work in manuscript is in the Bodleian li- ! 
brary. The canons of the four first general councils, 
Arabic and Latin, were printed in Beveridge’s Pan - 
device Cm, on urn. Ox f. 1671, tom. ii. p. 681.— Mur. 

6 The works of Scotus were firrt published accurately 
in the 17th century by Wadding, a very laborious man 
l.yons, 1639, in twelve volumes. See Wood’s Ant.q. 
Oxon. tom. 1. p. 86, &c. but especially Wadding's An- 
nates Minor, tom. vi p. 40, 107 ; Bulteus, Hist. Acad. 
Paris, tom. iv. p. 70, Ac. [Jehu Duns Scotus Wus 
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in this class were Durand of St. Por^ain 
who attacked the received doctrine respect- 
ing the co-operation of God in human 
actions , 1 Antonius Andreas , 2 Her vacua Na- 
talis , 3 Francis Mayron , 4 Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, an acute and ingenious man , 5 Peter 
Aureoiua , 6 John Bacon , 7 William Occam , 8 


probably born about a.d. 1265, but whether in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, is uncertain. He studied first in 
a Franciscan monastery in Newcastle, and then at 
• Merton College, Oxford, where he became a fellow and 
a.d. 1301 a professor of theology. He greatly distin- 
guished himself as a disputant and was learned in phi- 
losophy, mathematics, civil and canon law, and theology. 
His lectures on the Sentences of Lombard were greatly 
admired, and very fully attended by the 30,000 students 
j then said to be at Oxford. They are since printed with 
! notes and fill six folio volumes. In the year 1304 the 
' general of his order commanded him to remove to Paris 
i and there defend his doctrine of the immaculato con- 
ception of Mary, which he did with great success and 
applause. In 1308 his general sent him from Paris to 
Cologne to found a university there, and to defend his 
doctrine of Mary's sinless birth Me died soon after 
his arrival, November 8, 1308, aged 43 years. His 
works embrace, besides his commentaries on Lombard’s 
Sentences, commentaries on some works of Aristotle, 
and numerous tracts, theological, metaphysical, and 

philosophical Mur. [For an account of him and his 

works see Fabricius, liiblio. hat. Med. Mid, vol. iv. 
p. 407, See. and for a full view of his philosophy see 
llitter, Geschichte der Christ. I* kilos, vol. iv. p. 354—472 
lie was called Doctor Subtilis ; bis great opponent 
Thomas Aquinas being styled Doctor Angelicus. — It. 

* See Launoi's tract, entlthid Syllabus iiationwn , 

J q nib us Durandi causa defenditur , in his Opp. tom. 1 ; 
Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 723. [D rami of St. 
Poroain was born in the village of St. Poryain in Au- 
1 vergne, France, was a Dominican monk and a distin- 
guished theologian at Paris, culled Doctor R.-solutissi- 
mus. In 1323 he went to Italy, became master of the 
pontifical palace, bishop of Meauv in 1326, and bishop 
of Le Puy In 1327, and died a.d. 1333. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the four books of Sentences, often printed, 
7)»? Origins J urLdic.tionum seu de Ec< lesiastica Juris- 
dictions, and a tract De Leg i bus. — Mur. [See Fabricius, 
liiblio. hat. Med. Aitri, vol. ii. p. 204, 205. For further 
information respecting him, his works, and system, 
see Ritter, uhi supra, vol. iv. p. 547—574. — II. 

8 Antonius Andreas was a Spaniard of Aragon, a 
disciple of John Duns 8cotus, a Franciscan monk, 
; flourished a.d. 1308, and died, it is said, a.d. 1320. Ilia 
I works are commentaries on the Sentences, and on the 
| works of Gilbert Porretanus, Aristotle, and Boethius, 

I with acme law tracts. — Mur. 

j 3 Hervoeus Natalis, a native of Brittany, a student 
and doctor at Paris, a Dominican monk, and, a.d. 
1318, general of the order. He flourished a.d. 1312, 
and died a.d. 1323. He wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, printed, Paris, 1017, fol. Uuodlibeta Majora 
et Minora, tracts on the power of the popes, against 
the Franciscans, and on various theological, philoso- 
phical, and practical subjects, a commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and a treatise on Logic. — Mur. 

I 4 Francis Mayron was bom in Provence, studied 
I under Duns Seotus at Faris, where he became a noted 
! doctor. He was a Franciscan monk, and died at Pla- 
centia a.d. 1325. His commentaries on the Sentences, 
! (luodlibeta curia, de forma litati bus liber , de primo prin- 
t ipio , de expositions dioinorum nominum, et de uniooca- 
tione entis, were published at Venice, 1520, fol. and his 
sermons, and various theological tracts, Basil, 1198. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Ten Command- 
ments, on Augustine’s Cimtas Dei , and on some books 
of Aristotle.— Mur. 

» See Simon, Lettres Cboisies, tome iv. p. 232, and 
his Critique de la Biblioth. Kcclisiast. de M. Du Pin, 
tome i. p. 360, and Souciet’s notes on this passage, p. 
703 ; Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist. Critique , tome ii, p. 
500, &c. [also p. 488, above, and note 5, there.— Mur. 

o Peter Aureolus was a Frenchman, born at Verbe- 
rie on the Oise, a Dominican monk and theologian, 
became a public teacher in the university of Paris a.d. 


5l)U 

Walter Burley , 9 Peter de Alliaco , 10 Thomu? 
of Strasburg , 11 and Gregory de Rimini . 19 
Among the mystics, John Tauler and Join 
Ruysbrock excelled the others in wisdom 

1318, and lectured on the Sentences, became arch- 
bishop of Aix in Provence a.d. 1321, and died after 
a.d. 1315. He wrote commentaries on the four Books 
of Sentences, QuodUbeta pari t, II r< viarium Bibliorum 
or Epitome of the Scriptures, a tract on the immacu- 
late conception of Mary besides other tracts and ser- 
mons. — Mur. 

7 John Bacon or Baconthorp, an Englishman, born 
at the obscure village of Baconthorp in Norfolk, lie 
early became a Carmelite monk, was sent to Oxford 
and then to Paris to study became celebrated as a 
jurist and a theologian, returned to England and was | 
soon after made provincial of his order for England a.d. 
1329. Four years after he was called to Rome to give 
his opinion on some dilllcult matrimonial question*, | 
and died at London a.d. 1316. He wrote commentaries ! 
on the Sentences, a Compendium of the law of Christ, ! 
Quodlibeta , on the rule of the Carmelites, and a histo- 
rical defence of it, which have been published , al <o 
commentaries on the whole Jlibl \ and on Augu-aine’d 
Cioitas Dei, a traet against the Jews, sermons, St a. 
never published. — M ur. 

8 See tlie note in p. 501, above, —Mur. 

0 Walter Burley, an English secular priest, or as 
some say a Franciscan monk, called Doctor Planus 
et Pt r*picuus. lie was of Merton College, Oxford, 
and afterwards studied at Paris. In both be heard 
Duns Seotus, but on ids return to Oxford he dissented 
from Seotus. He was preceptor to king Edward 111. 
and nourished a.d. 1337, being then 62 years old. lie 
wrote commentaries on the Sentences, and a great 
number of philosophical works, comments on Aristotle 
and others, lives of the philosophers, tracts on philoso- 
phical questions, .'to. Only a part of his works havo 
been printed. — Mur. 

i ' Peter de Ailly or de Alliaco, born of poor parent- 
age at Compcigne on the Oise, 18 miles N.E. of Paris, 
a.d. 1310; after a good previous education ho was ad- 
mitted a bursar in the College of Navarre, Paris, 1372, 
began to lecture on the Sentences and to preach in 
public in 1375, was created D.l). 1380, and head of tho 
College of Navarre in 1384, pleaded the cause of the ! 
immaculate conception of Mary before the pope at i 
Avignon in 1387, becamo chancellor of the university 
and confessor to the king in 13-.9, treasurer of tho 
royal chapel and royal envoy to the pope in 1394, was 
appointed bishop of La Puy in 1395 and of Cambray in 
1396, attended the council of Pisa in 1409, was made 
cardinal in 1411 and papal legate to Germany in 1411 ; 
at ihe close of which year he repaired to the council of i 
Constance, presided in the third session, and was very ! 
active during the three years of the sitting of that coun- j 
cil, and often preached in it to the fathers. Ho died at j 
Cambray a.d. 1425 and was called the Eagle of France ; 
and tho M;ml of Errorlst*. He was strenuous for con- 
demning John Huss, and also for restraining the am- 
bition of the popes, and for reforming the church and 
preserving its liberties. Ills writings are very nume- 
rous and various, comprising commentaries on the 
Sentences of Lombard, on the study of the Scriptures, 
on the power of the popes, pious meditations, sermons, 
expositions of Scripture, the mode of electing popes, 
the authority of cardinals, the reformation of the 
church, the connexion of astrology with theology, on 
the calendar, comments on Aristotle, See. many of 
which have been published. — Mur. 

1 1 Thomas of Strasburg was a German, horn at Stras- 
burg, an Augustinian eremite, a theologian of Paris, 
was made prior general of his order in 1345, und died 
at Vienne, a.d. 1357. He wrote commtMitarics on the 
four Books of Sentences, and has left us the constitu- 
tion of his order and some other tracts. — Mur. 

18 Of all these [scholastic doctors] there is an account 
given in the Hist, de l’ Kg Use GaUicane, tomo xlv p. 1 1, ! 
12, &c. [Gregory de Rimini was an Italian, born at I 
Rimini, an Augustinian eremite, a Parisian doctor of I 
theology, general of his order a.d. 1367, and died the i 
year after at Vienne. He wrote on the first two books 
of the Sentences, commentaries on the epistles of Paul 
and on the epistle of James, a tract on usury, and some j 
others. —Mur 
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and integrity though they were not free 
from all errors . 1 Of llaymund Lully we 
have already spoken 2 . Nicolaus Lyranus 
obtained great reputation by his concise 
exposition of the whole Bible . 8 Kaynerius 
Pisan us is known for his Summa Thcologue , 4 

• John Taulur was a Gorman Dominican monk, and 
a popular preacher at Cologne and Strasburg. He died 
at the latter place a.d. Ilf 00. Luther and Melancthon 
frequently quoted his writings, particularly his ser- 
mons. lie left in Herman Postills or sermons for all 
the Sundays and festivals of the year (highly com- 
mended by Luther), Imitation of Christ in his Poverty, 
Marrow of the Soul or Perfection in all the Virtues, 
Spiritual Contemplations on the Life and Sufferings of 
Christ, the Noble Little IJook or the Way to become in 
earnest, hearty, spiritual, and devout (tho preceding 
were published, Franef. I (J0 1 and 1703, 4to) ; also, the 
Soul-enlightening Mirror, with plates, 1713, 8vo. The 
other works ascribed to him are letters, hymns, prayers, 
dialogues and other tracts, several of which aire not 
his.— John (luysbrock was born at Kuyshrock in Bra- 
bant, a.d. 12.03, was presbyter of the great church at 
Brussels, became a regular canon of St. Augustine, and 
established and presided over the convent of Grunthal 
two miles from Brussels, a.d. 1300, and died a.o. 1381, 
aged 88. lie was at the head of the mystics and was 
called tho Second Dionysius Areopugitd. Ilia writings 
were all in Dutch, but Surius translated most of them 
into Latin, in which form they were published, Cologne, 

1 552, fol. 1000, 4 to, and 1002, fol. These are, a Sum- 
mary of the Spiritual Life, the Mirror of Salvation, 
Remarks on the Tabernacle of Moses and its Furniture, 
on the Principal Virtues, on Faith and the Judgment, 
on the Four Temptations, on the Seven Guards of the 
Spiritual School, on the Seven Degrees of Love, on 
Spiritual Nuptials, the Perfections of the Sons of Cod, 
tho Kingdom of the Friends of God, on True Contem- 
plation, Twelve Useful Kpistles, two Spiritual Cautions, 
Samuel or Deep Contemplation, a Short Prayer. Seve- 
ral of tho Protestants have commended his writings for 
their pious spirit. John Corson accused him of heresy 
after his death, but Surius defends him. He was severe 
upon the vicious monks and clergy. See the Unfair, 
tkeyitche Kircfunfiistoric, Jena, 1735, vol. i. p. 13211, 
1331 . — Mur. 

a See p, 190, above Mur. 

3 Nicolaus Lyranns or de Lyra, was born at Lire in 
Normandy, and as some say of Jewish parentage. He 
became a Franciscan monk about a.d. 1292, was mas- 
ter in theology at Paris, a.d. 1320, expounded the 
Scriptures there in the Franciscan convent, and died 
a.d. 1340. His great work is, Podi/Uc Perpetiue si or 
lire via Commcntariti, in uni versa HiUiit, which lie 
commenced a.d. 1293, and completed a.d. 1330. After 
several Incorrect editions in six vols. fol it was pub- 
lished at Lyons, 1590, Douay, 1017, and Antwerp, 1034. 
in the Jiiblin Glossata, and Paris, 1000, in tho Biblia 
Maxima. Ills other works are, Post it Ur M inures sen 
Enarrationex in Fpisto/as , et Prang. Dominica tin lo- 
ti us A nni t Venice, 1588, 8vo; Tract at us de Idnneo 
Ministrante et Suscipicnte S. Alt nr is Sacrament urn, 
Disputatio contra Pvrjidimn Judteornni , Tract atus 
contra Judatum quondam , and Contcmpfatio de Pita cl 
Gestis S. Francisri. His exposition of the Scriptures 
far exceeded all others of that age, and contributed so 
much to advance the knowledge of the Bible that some 
have attributed the Reformation in no small degree to 
it ; it was said, — 

Si Lyra non h/raswt, 

Lutherus non snit asset ; 

i.e. Lyra’s lyre awaked Luther’s dunce.— Mur. [His 
title was Doctor Planus < t Uti/is. For further infor- 
mation respecting him and his works see Fabricius, 

I liihlio. l.at. Mttl. /Ed, vol. v. p. 348, &C.: Wollius, 
i Biblio. Htbr. vol. i. Nuin. 1097, p. 912, &c. and vol. ill. 

: p. 834, 8m.— It. 

4 Rayner was a native of Pisa, a Dominican monk, 
j and an eminent theologian and jurist. He lived in the 
| former part of this century, but the precise time is not 
| ascertained. His Pantheologia or Summa Uni rente 

Theotogur, alphabetically arranged, has been repeatedly 
' printed, though greatly interpolated and altered. — M nr. 


and Astesanus for bis Summa Casuurn Cun- 
scientice . 5 

3 Astesanus or Astensia, a Franciscan monk, born at 
Asti in the north of Italy, who died about a.d. 1330. 
Ilia eight books entitled Summa de Casibus Consctentuc, 
were printed at Venice, 1519. fol. 

Besides those already mentioned, the following Latin 
writers lived in this century, according to Henry 
Wharton’s continuation of Cave’s Ili . lot in Li Urartu:-— 
Andrew, an English Dominican monk of Newcastle, 
and doctor of theology, a.d. 1301. lie wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Hrst book of the Sentences, Paris, 1514, 
fol. and a Commentary on Boethius, De Consolation? | 
Phi lotto pbitc. 

William of Nangis, a French Benedictine monk of 
St. Denys, Paris, who flourished a.d. 1301. He wrote 
a Chronology from the Creation to a.d. 1301, which 
others continued to a.d. 1308 ( D’Achery's Spiei/egium, 
tom. xi. p. 405); Chronicle of the Kings of France to 
a.d. 1301 (in Pitlucus’ Scriptures Francici ), and His- 
tory of St. Lewis, King of France, ami of his sons, 
Philip and Robert, also in Pithams, ubi sup) a. 

William Mandagot, a French cardinal whom Boni- 
face V1FL employed to compile the Liber Sextux D<- 
cretalium. lie also wrote a tract on the election of new 
prelates, printed, Cologne, 1573, 8vi. 

Henry Stero, a German Benedictine monk, who 
wrote about a.d. 1 301 Annals of Germany, from a.d 
1152 to 1271 (in the Scriptures Gcrnutnici, and in Can’i- 
sius* Lcctioncs Antiq. tom. 1.), also History of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert of A us- | 
tria, from a.d. 12GG to 1300 (extant in Frcber’s Scrip - I 
tores Germanic } .) | 

Dinus Mugcllanus, an Italian jurist and professor at 1 
Bologna, a.d. 1301. lie wrote several comments and 
tracts on different portions ami subjects of the canon 
law. 

Jacobus do Bonodietis, an Italian Franciscan, a.d. 
1301, renowned for courting contempt and abuse as the 
means of sanctillcation. lie composed many uncouth 
religious poems in Italian, published, Venice, Hi 1 7, 4to. 

John of Fribourg in the Brisgau, a Dominican and 
bishop of Ossuna in Hungary, distinguished a.d. 1302 
for his eloquence in preaching, lie wrote Summa 
Pradicatorum (Rattling. 1 1*7 ), and Summa Major sen 
Confcssoriorum (Lyons, 1518), and some other things. 

Ptolemy of Lucca, disciple of Thomas Aquinas, a 
Dominican, confessor to the pope, and a.d. 1318 bishop 
of Torcollo in the Venetian territory, lie wrote An- 
nals, Civil and Ecclesiastical, from a.d. 10G0 to I3G2, 
and a Chronicle of the Popes and Emperors (both 
printed, Lyons, 1G19, and the Annuls in the liiblioth. 

Pa tram , tom. xxv.j IJis Hist. lodes. was never pub- 
lished. 

Kberardus, a German Benedictine monk and arch- ' 
deacon of Rati slum, lie wrote about ad. 1305 Annals 
of the Dukes of Austria, Bavaria, and Swabia from 
a.d. 1273 to 1305, extant in Caul. si us, Pert. Antiq. 
tom. i. 

Clement V. pope a d. 1305 — 1314. author of the Cle - ; 
nunthne or Liber Septimus DecretaUum, and of nume- 
rous epistles and bulls. 

Thomas Joyce or Jorsius, D.D. a Dominican monk 
of London, who taught theology at Paris and London, 
was provincial of his order, confessor to the king, be- 
came a cardinal in 13U5, was sent legate to the enqteror 
of Germany in 1311, and died on the way to Lyons. He 
wrote Commentaries on Genesis, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, the Books of Maccabees, Lamentations, the ca- 
nonical Epistles, the Apocalypse, and on Boethius, and 
on Aristotle’s Logic, all of which are printed as the j 
works of Thomas Aquinas. His work on twenty-seven ' 
Psalms and Explanations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses have j 
been published. Many others are in manuscript. j 

William of Paris, a Dominican monk, created gene- 
ral censor of the faith in France by the pope a.d. 1305, ! 
and commissioner to try the cause of the Templars, 
a d. 1308. He was probably the author of tho Dia- 
logues on the Eight Sacraments published as the work 
of William of Auvergne, Paris, 1587. 

Philip of Eichstadt, D.D. a native of Alsace, abbot 
of a Cistercian monastery at Paris, sent to Rome by 
the emperor of Austria a.d. 1305, and then made bishop 
of Eichstadt where he died a d. 1322. At the request 
of Anna, queen of Hungary, he wrote the life of St. 
Walpergis, in Cunisius, Led. Antiq. tom. '.v. 
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Silfrid, a presbyter of Meissen in Saxony, a.d. 1307. 
lie wrote a Chronicle from the creation to a.d. 1307, a 
large part of which is in Pistorius, Script. Germ . 

Nicolaus Trivet, an English Dominican monk, born 
in Norfolk, Btudied at London, O.viord, and Paris, and 
was a prior of his order in London whore ho died a.d. 
1326, nearly 70 years old He w.ote Annals of 'Eng- 
land from a.d. 1135 to 1307 (in D’Achery's Spicilegiutn , 
tom. viii.), and commentaries on August! no’s Cioilas 
Dei, published, Toulouse, 1488, and Venlpe, 1489. 

Malachy, an Irish Franeiscan monk and theologian 
of Oxford, a.d. 1310, and chaplain to tho king, llo 
wroto De Veneno Pecmforum Mortalium deque Reme- 
diis ipsorum, published, Paris, 1518. 

William Durant, nephow to Durandut r Speculator, 
bishop of Monde in Franco, by whom he was educated. 
He was distinguished os a theologian and jurist, and 
was made canon, archdeacon, and a.d. 129G bishop of 
Mende. In the year 1311 he wroto his famous tract De 
Modo celebrandi Generalis Concitii , ed. Paris, 1C35, 4to, 
and 1671, 8vo. He expelled the Jows from his dioccso 
in 1312 and died in 1328. 

Marinus Sanutus or Sanudo, sumamod Tursellus, a 
Venetian patrician. He first constructed a church 
orgarr called in Italian Torsello, whence Ilia surname. 
He was a great traveller, and visited Cyprus, Armenia, 
Alexandria, Rhodes, Palestine, and was at various 
European courts. He wrote between a.d. 1306 and 
1322 Secreta Fidntium Cruets super TerrcB Sane tee lie* 
cuperatione et Conservations , in three parts ; in the first 
he proposes means for subduing the Saracens, in the 
second, the manner in which the Christian crusaders 
should conduct the enterprise, and in the third, the 
way to preservo Palestine when conquered, and also 
gives tho history and geography of that country. This 
work, with twenty-two epistles of Marinus, nearly fills 
the second volume of llongarsius, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
ilanov. 1611, fol. 

Alexander do St. Elpidio. D.T>. an Italian and Augns- 
tlnian monk, general of his order from 1312 to 1325, 
when he was rnado archbishop of Ravenna. Ho wroto 
by order of tho pope a tract De Jurisdictions Imperii 
et Auctoritate Sumrni Font. fids, published, Rimini, 
IG24. 

Vitalis ft Furno, a Frenchman, a Franciscan, cardi- 
nal a.d. 1312, died at Avignon, a.d. 1827. He opposed 
tho Spirituals, and wrote mystical expositions of the 
Froverbs, tho Gospels, the Apocalypse, and various 
portions of the whole Bible. 

Hugo Pratcnsis or de Frato Florido, born near Flo- 
rence, a Dominican and a celebrated preacher. lie died 
a.d. 1322, and left sermons for the Sundays and others 
for the holy days through the year, also a Lent sermon. 

Porchetus Salvations, a Carthusian monk of noble 
Italian birth, supposed to have lived about a.d. 1315. 
lie wrote a confutation of the Jews, borrowing much 
from Raymund Martini's Fugio Fidei, Paris, 1520, fol. 

Ubortinus do Cassalia, an Italian Franciscan, leader 
of the Spirituals from a.d. 1312 to 1317, then became a 
Benedictine in Brabant, and at last it is said a Carthu- 
sian. In the year 1321 ho gavo to the pope his famous 
Responsio circa Qucextioncm de Paupertate Christ* et 
Apostolornm . namely, that to say Christ possessed any 
property in the common and worldly manner was here- 
tical ; but not so, to say he hold possessions in tho usual 
spiritual manner. It is extant in Wadding's Annates 
Minor, tom. iii. ad ann. 1321, and still better in Baluzo, 
Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 292, 307. 

John of Naples, a Dominican divine, doctor of theo- 
logy at Paris, and ft zealous follower of Thomas 
Aquinas, A.D. 1315. His Qucestiones r ari<e Philosophi- 
es et Theologicat, were printed at Naples, 1 G 1 8, fol. 

John XXII. pope a.d. 131Gto 1331, has left us more 
than 400 epistles and bulls, besides his Extravagantes, 
which are in the Corpus Juris Canonici . 

Albert of Padua, an Augustinian eremite, teacher of 
theology, and preacher at Paris, where he died a.d. 
1328. He has left many printed sermons, and exten- 
sive MS. commentaries on the Scriptures. 

James of Lausanne, a French Dominican monk, 
theologian of Paris, a.d. 1317, provincial of his order 
for France, and bishop of Lausanne, a voluminous and 
diffuse writer. His twelve books of Morals and various 
sermons have been printed. His commentaries on the 
Scriptures remain in manuscript. 

Bertrand de Turre, a French Franciscan monk, arch- 
bishop of Salerno 1319, a cardinal 1320, general of his 
order by papal appointment in 1328, died 1334. Several 


of his sermons were printed, but others, as well as his 
commentaries on the Sentences of Lombard, slumber 
in manuscript. 

Thomas Morus or de la Moor, an English knight of 
the household of king Edward II. under whom lio 
served in his Scotch wars. He flourished about a.d. 
1320, and wrote a history of the reign of Edward II. 
from a. d. 1307 to 1326. He composed it in French and 
had it translated into Latin by Walter Baker. It is 
printed among the Scriptores Anglici, Lond. 1574, fol. 

Albortinus Muasatus, an Italian historian and poet 
of Padua, who died a.d. 1320. He wroto De Gestis 
Henrici FIT. Germanor. Imperatoris , and several 
poems, printed at Venice, 1635, fol. 

John Bassolia, a Scotch Franciscan and disciple of 
Duns Scotus. He lectured on tho Sentences at Rheima 
a.d. 1313, and at Mechlin a.d. 1322. Uls commenta- 
ries or lectures on the four books of Sentences and some 
miscellaneous pieces were printed. Paris, 1517, fol. 

Bernard Guido, a French Dominican monk, born 
near Limoges, 1261, became a monk 1280; was succes- 
sively prior of Albi 1294, of Carcassone 1297, of Castrea 
1299, and of Limoges 1303, was appointed Inquisitor 
against tho Albigcmos 1305, represented his order at 
the papal court 1312, was papal legato to Italy 131 G. 
bishop of Tuy 1323, and of Lodeve 1324, and died 1331. 
He wrote a concise history of tho establishment of the 
Grandimontcnsians and some others (in Labbe's Bib- 
liolh. Non. Manus, toin.il.); Gesta Cumitum Tholosano - 
rum (Toulouse, 1623, fol.) Lives of various saints, 
lives of popes, Ac. never printed. 

Peter Bertrand, a distinguished French Jurist, coun- 
sellor, bishop, and cardinal, who died a.d. 1349. IIo 
composed a tract, De Jurisdirtione Eeclesiastica (de- 
fending the rights of the Gallic church against Peter 
de Cuneriis, ed. Paris. 1495, 4to), and another, De Ori- 
gins et Usu Jurisdictionum. Both are in tho liibUoth. 
Fatr. tom. xxvi. 

Peter of Duisberg, a prloBt and a Teutonic knight. 
Ho composed, a.d. 1326, his Chronicon Frussiie, or his- 
tory of tho Teutonic order from its foundation a.d. 
1190 to 1326, continued by another hand to a.i>. 1435, 
edited with notes and dissertations by llartknoch, Jono, 
1679, 4 to. 

Gerhard Odonls, a French Franciscan, general of his 
order in 1329, died in 1349. He wroto commentaries 
on Aristotle’s E tides, and tho Offidum de Stigmutibus 
- 8. Frtmdxd, still used by that fraternity. 

John Canon or Canonicus, an English Franciscan 
theologian, who studied at Oxford and Paris under 
Scotus, and lectured at Oxford till his death. He flou- 
rished a.d. 1239, and wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, Lectures Magistrates, Qtuestiones Disputa tee, 
and on Aristotle’s eight books of physics, oil printed 
at Venice, 1492 and 1510. 

Petrus Paludanus, a French Dominican theologian 
and preacher, became a licentiato at Paris 1314, was 
made titular patriarch of Jerusalem about a.d, 1830, 
and died in 1342. Ho wrote commentaries on tho four 
books of Sentences, of which those on tho third and 
fourth books were printed at Paris, 1530, 2 vols. folio \ 
also sermons, a troatlso on ecclesiastical power, and 
another on the right of tho Franciscans to hold pro- 
perty, besides several works never published. 

Guido de Perpiniano, D.I). a Spanish Carmelite, 
studied at Paris, became general of his ordor 1318, 
bishop of Majorca 1321 and afterwardsof Perpignan. Ho 
wrote Summa de llesresibus Omnibus et earum Confu- 
tations but (ed. Paris, 1628, fol. and Cologne, 1G31), ft 
Harmony and Commentary on tho four Gospels (ed. 
Cologne, 1631 ), besides a Commentary on the Decretura 
of Gratian, yet in manuscript. 

Adamus Goddamus or Waddham, I).D. an English 
Franciscan of Norwich, professor at Oxford, died 1358. 
His commentary on the sentences was published, Paris. 
1512. 

Walter Hemmingford, an English regular A ugusti- 
nian canon of Gisburn near Clives In Yorkshire, where 
he died a.d. 1358. He wroto History of the reigns of 
the Kings of England from a.d. 1066 to 1313, among 
the Histories Anglices Scriptores Quinque, Oxon. 1687, 
folio. 

Ludolphus Saxo, of Saxon origin, a Dominican and 
then a Carthusian, a pious man and good writer, flou- 
rished a.d. 1340. His life of Christ has been often 
printed, e.g. Paris, 1589, and also his Commentary on 
the Psalms of David, in which he follows the spirituul 
sense; ed. Lyons. 1540. 

Mm 
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Monaldus, a Dalmatian of Justinianople, a Francis- 
can and archbishop of Benevento, died about a.d. 1332. 
His Summa Casuum Conscienttev called Aurea and 
Monaldina was published, Lyons, 1516, 8vo. 

Bartholomew of St. Concordia, a Dominican monk 
of Pisa, died 1347. His Summa Catuum Conscientne 
(written In 1318), awl his Sermones Uuadrigesimules, 
were both printed Lyons, 1519, 8vo. 

Thos. Walleia, a Welchman, Dominican, and theolo- 
gian of Oxford, often confounded with Thos. JorBiun, 
an Englishman and cardinal who died in 1311. He 
maintained before the papal court at Avignon a.d. 
1332, that deceased saints are admitted to the imme- 
diate vision of God. and accused John XXII. of heresy 
on thi» subject. His Articuii llareticalcs and Libe.llus 
De Theorist Prtedicandi, have been published. 

Richard Buriensls, born at St. Edmundsbury, Suffolk, 
educated at Oxford, tutor to Edward III. bishop of 
Durham A.n. 1333, chancellor of England 1334, lord 
treasurer 1336, died 1345, aged 59. Ho founded a 
library at Oxford, and wrote a.d. 1314, Philobibliun 
sou Liber do Amoro l.ibrorum et liibliothecarum Insti - 
tut tone , frequently printed, e.g. Oxon. 1599, 4to. 

Benedict XII. pope a.d. 133-1 - 1312, has left us many 
epistles and bulls. 

Simon Kldatus de Cassia, an Italian Augustinian 
monk, abbot at Florence a.d. 1335. till his death in 
1348. Distinguished for sanctity, and us a preacher, 
ho wrote Enarrationos Enangelirce Peritatis ten do 
(testis Domini Salon torts, ed. Cologne, 1540, fol. a tract 
De II. Virginc , another Do Specula C juris, and several 
epistles. 

Gullelmus de Baldensol, a knight of Jerusalem, com- 
posed A.D. 1337 hi 3 Hodoeporicott, or Journal of his 
travels In the Holy Lund, published by Canislus, Lection. 
Antiq. tom. v. par. li. p. 96. 

Arnaldus Cescomes. archbishop of Tarragona, a.d. 
1337, wrote Epistulat Date de Sura rents a't Uitpania 
pfll' ftdis, extant in Baluzo, Miseell. tom. ii. 

Richard Hainpolus, D.D. an Augustinian eremite of 
Yorkshire, who died a.d. 1349. Ho wrote a tract 
on Repentance, and brief expositions of the Psalter, 
the canticles of the Old Testament included In the 
public offices, on tho 20th Psalm, on the Lord’s prayer, 
tho Apostles’ and tho Athnnasian creeds, soino parts of 
Solomon's Songs, the Lamentations, some chapters of 
Job, Ac. which are in the Bibliotk . Patr. tom. xxvl. 

Robert HolUat of Northampton, a Dominican, and 
professor of theology at Oxford, died ad. 1359. lie 
wrote a commentary on the Sentences (ed. Lyons, 
1497, fol. 1510, 4to), Moralitatvs pule fine Hi.toriarwn 
(ed. Paris. 1510, Hvo), 213 Lectures on the Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon (ed. Venice, 1509, 15H6, fol.) Lec- 
tures on the Canticles and Seven Chapters of Ecclesi- 
astes (ed. Venice, 1509), Commentaries on tho Book 
of Proverbs (ed. Paris, 1515), a tract on thy linputa- 
blllty of Sin, and Conferences on the Sentences, Ac. 
(od.* Lyons, 1479, fol. 1518). Several other of his 
works are still in manuscript. 

Philip de Monte Calerio, a Franciscan, lirst nt Tou- 
lduse and then at Padua; flourished a.d. 1340. Hi* 
Condones Dominica le t totius anni (abridged), and 
Quadrigesimate, Condones de Eucharist ia, and Ser- 
mon es de Sanctis, were published, Lyons, 1515. 

Henry de Urimaria or De Trimaria, a German 
Augustinian eremite, and doctor of theology at Paris, 
flourished a.d. 1340, and was distinguished for his 
piety and his liberality. He wioto additions to the 
Books of Sentences, on a Fourfold Instinct, and several 
sermons, published, Cologne. 1513, Paris, 1514. 

Lupoldus Bnbenbergius, a noble German, a jurist, 
professor of civil and canon law, and bishop of Bam- 
berg A.d. 1340. His tracts, De £elo Peter am lb gum 
Gauurrt Germttnue Priori punt, and lie Junius lie-. ni 
ct Imperii, were published, Paris, 1510, Cologne, 1564, 

8 vo, Ao, often. 

Alvarus Pelagius or Pelagius A 1 varus, a Spanish 
Franciscan, who etiulied at Bologna, Pba, and Paris 
a.d. 1304, was papal penitentiary in 1332, and after- 
wards a bishop In Portugal. He wrote De Planctu 
Rcclesice, (ed. Venice, 15G0), Summa Theolog nr, (ed. 
Uhu, 1^74), and othor works never printed. 

Bartholomew of Urblno, an Italian Augustinian 
eremite, and bishop of Urbino, died a.d. 1350. He 
collected Rowers of Augustine and of Ambrose, which 
he published, each under the title of MiHtloqwum. 
Both we?e printed at Lyons, the former In 1555 and the 
latter in 1556'. 

John Ilonsemius, a canon, and teacher at Liege, 
a.d. 1348. Ho continued AEgldius* History of the 
bishops of Liege, from a.d. 1247 to 1348. 

John Becan, a canon of the church of Utrecht, a.d. 

1 350. He wrote a chronicle of tho church and bishops 
of Utrecht, and of tho counts of Holland, from 8t. 
Willibrord to a.d. 1346, which was continued by Wil- 
liam Iledam, dean of Ilarlaoin, to a.d. 1524, both 
printed, Utrecht, 1643, fol. 

Albericua de Rosate, an Italian doctor of canon law, | 
a.d. 1350. He wrote Dicthmnrlum Juris Civilis et 
Cunonid , ed. Venice, 1573, 1601, commentaries on the 
Libor sex tut Decr< tali urn, De Ted thus, and other 
tracts. ! 

Roger of Conway or Connovius, D.D. an English 
Franciscan, educated at Oxford, and provincial of his 
order for England. In tho dispute between tho men- 
dicants and the regular ch*rgy, respecting tho right to 
hear confessions a.d. 1350, Roger appeared in behalf 
of his order in a work, De Caifessiouibus per llegu- 
lares audiendis, published by Goldast, Monarch. , 
torn. i). | 

Petrus de Columbario, cardinal bishop of Ostia, sent ! 
by the pope to anoint and crown the emperor Charles 
IV. at Rome; of which mission he wrote the history, 
entitled Histories Itineris liomani, in Labb6’s Ribtioth. 
Nov. Manus, torn. i. p. 354. j 

Nicolaus Kymericus, a Spanish Dominican, Inquisi- 
tor general for Aragon, 1356, chaplain and supreme 
judge at Avignon in 1371, died in 1399. His Direc- ! 
torium Inquisitorum, with the notes of Francis Pegna, \ 
was published, Venice, 1595, fol. Rome, 1578 and 1587. i 

Ranulph Higden or Hikeden, or of Chester, an Eng- 1 
lish Benedictine monk of Chester, who died a.d. i 

1 363, having been a monk 64 years, lie compiled a uni- 
versal history from the creation to a.d. 1357, entitled 
Polychronimn. This history John de T re visa translated 
into English, A.n. 1387, und that translation, with 
somo amendment of tho style, was printed by William | 
Coxton, Lond. 1482, fol. j 

Alphonsus Vargas, a Spanish Augustinian eremite, j 
a doctor of Paris, bishop of Badajos and archbishop of j 
Seville, where he died a.d. 1359. His commentary on J 
the first book of the Sentences was printed, Venice, 
1490, and his ( liucstiones in ArisloUts lilacs ties de 
Anima, Venice, 1566. 

Thomas Stubbs or 9tob:ru«. D.D. an English Domi- 
nican monk of York, who nourished a.d. 1300. and 
died after 1373. Ho wrote the lives or a chronicle of 
the archbishops of York, fiom St. Puulinus, the tir.st 
archbishop, to the year 1373, published among the 
Scriptures Decern Anglice, Land. 1652, fol. 

John Calderinus, a famous canonist of Bologna, 
a.d. 1360, who wrote several works on canon law, pub- 
! lished In tho ICtn century. 

Peter Bcrchorius, a Benedictine monk, born nt Pole- 
tiers, and abbot at Paris, v hero he died a.d. 1302. He 
wroto Dictionarium sou Repertorium morale Jiiblicnm , 
(containing numerous biblical words and phrases, 
alphabetically arranged and explained, for tho use of 
practical religion), Rectorium Morale Utriusque Testa- 
menti, (containing tropologies! and allegorical exposi- 
tions of nearly the whole biblc) ; and Jruluctorium 
Morale. The three works have been frequently 
printed, e.g, Cologne, 1620, 3 vols. fol. 

Bartholomew de Glanviila, an English Franciscan, 
who studied at Oxford, Paris, and Rome, flourished 
a.d. 1360, and wrote Opus de Proprietatibu.% Rtrurn sou 
Allegoriamm ac Tmpologiarum in Utr unique Testn- 
men turn (on the figurative language of the biblc). pub- 
lished with some other pieces frequently, e.g. Paris, 
1574, 4to. 

Nicolaus Oresmfus or Orem, .tho coryphaeus of the 
Parisian doctors in liis time, tutor to the dauphin, 
reotor of the Gymnasium of Navarre, dean of Rouen 
in 1361, and bishop of Lisieux in 1377, He died about 
a.d. 1384. In the year 1363 ho preached a sermon 
before the pope and cardinals, In which he boldly 
attacked their vices (ed. by Flaccus lllyricus, Cat a logits 
Tritium Peritatis , p. 512). He wrote De Mutation e 
Monet o’, de Spharra, and translated tho Scriptures 
into French, and also Aristotle's Ethics, some works 

Of Cicero, and some of Petrarch. 

Hainricus, a German monk of Rebdorf about a.d. 

1362, wrote Annals of Germany from a.d. 1295 to 

1363, publLhcd by Frehqr, Hsior. German. Francf. 

1600, tom i. 

Saint RHgitto, a Swedish lady who had visions front 
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her childhood. She persuaded her husband to become 
a monk, whilo she became a nun in Spain and estab- 
lished the new order of St. Saviour. She had many 
visions and revelations. These led her to Rome, to 
Palestine, Sicily, Sec. She died a.d. 1373, and wo3 
canonized a.d. 1391. She wrote Renelationes, a Rulo 
for her order, dictated by Christ himself, several dis- 
courses and orations, besides additional revelations, all 
printed frequently, e.g. Cologne, 1028, 2 vols. fol. 

St. Catharina, an Italian lady, who early became a 
Dominican nun, was famed for her visions and revela- 
tions, by which she guided even popes and cardinals 
whom she addressed with freedom. She died a.d. 
1380, aged 33, and was canonized a.d. 1461. She 
wrote Dialogues on Providence (od. Venice, 1611, 8vo), 
361 epistles (printed in Italian, Venice, 1606, fol. and 
in French, Paris, 1644, 4 to), several orations, trans- 
lated into Latin, published, Tngolst 1683. and ih'oiim 
Doctrina Data per Personam Alt'* mi Patris Intellect ni 
Loquenfis , translated into Latin by Raymund do Vi- 
neis, and published, Cologne, 1553, fol. 

Philip Ribotus, a Spanish Carmelite monk, who 
flourished a.d. 1368, was provincial of his order for 
Catalonia, and died a.d. 1391. He wrote Speculum 
Canmlitarum, in which ho describes the establishment, 
progress, privileges, and history of his order, printed 
Antw. 1680, fol, lie also wrote sermons and epistles. 

Philip do Leidis, a Dutch jurist, counsellor to the 
count of Holland, vicar to the bishop of Utrecht, died 
1386, wrote Tractatus de Rcipubhca- cum it sorts 
Principantium, printed, Leyden, 1516, fol 

Gerhard Magnus or Groot in his native language, 
born at l)avctiter, studied theology at Paris, whs a 
canon of Utrecht and Aix-la-Ch&pcllc, became a regu- 
lar canon, and established several houses of that order. 
Me died a.d. 1370, aged 41. His throe tracts, Prates- 
tafia de Pm' dim I’ncdieutione, Coucluat rt promita, 
and De Studio Sarror. Librorum, are usually published 
with the works of Thomas & Kcmpis. 

Philotheus Achillanus, n tletitious name assumed by 
some pious counsellor of Charles V. king of France, 
a.d. 1370, who wrote against the ambition and tyranny 
of the pope a work entitled, Somnium Viriduni or De 
Potrstatc light rt Sacerdotal!, in form of a dialogue 
between a clergyman u:id a soldier, printed in Goldas- 
• tin, Monorchia, tom. t. p. 68. 

1 Gallus, a German Cistercian, abbot of a monastery 

' near Prague, a.d. 1370. lie wrote a prolix work for 
: the edification of ids monks, entitled Malugranatum, 

. printed 1481, 4to, and 1187, fol. 4 

! Bartholomew Albizl or Alb'cus. a native of lisa, 

' nnd a Franciscan monk, who flourished a d. 1372, and 
died very aged. a.d. 1401. His book, entitled The Con- 
fortuities qf St. Fi amis n il h the Life our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was presente d to the general convention of the 
! Franciscans at Assisi, a.d. 1399, and approved by a 
j unanimous vote; and the author was rewarded with 
! the entire wardrobe of St. Francis. The work was 
j printed at Bologna. 1590, fol. He also wrote The Con- 
i fortuities (f the Blessed Virgin noth our Lord Jems 
j Christ, on her life and praises, printed, Venice, 1596, 
f.»l. likewise Sermonm Quadrigesiinul-t, Milan, l48H,4to. 

Bonavontm-.t Ikuluariu*, an Italian of Padua, who 
studied at Paris, became an Augusthrian eremite, 
general of his order in 1377, a cardinal in 13T8, was 
often a papal legate, and was murdered at Rome a.d. 

1 38(5, or somewhat later. He wrote Speculum lira fa: 
Mar its, printed, Augsburg, 1476, 4 vols.; also com- 
mentaries on the four books of Sentences, Meditations 
on the life of Chri.-t. & c. 

Matthew called Klorilogus, a Benedictine monk of 
Westminster, a.d. 1377, who wrote llistonarum Clares, 
or Annals from the Creation to a.d. 1307, taken much 
from Matthew Paris, printed. Loud. 1*>67, fol. 

Albcrttu de Argentina or of Strasburg, where he 
was a doctor of divinity and perhaps a presbyter, and 
j the bishop's legate to the pope. He wrote a Chronicle 
j from a.d. 1270 to 1378, published (imperfect at Basil) 
j entire by Urstisius, among the Scriptures Germanics , 

! Francf. 1585 and 1670, tom. ii. p. 97; also the Life of 
Berthold. Bishop of Strasburg, from a.d. 1318 to 1353, 
printed witli ills Chronicle. 

William Thorn, an English Benedictine monk of 
Canterbury, a . d. 1380. He wrote a Chronicle of the 
abbots of Canterbury from St. Augu.tine to a.d. 1397, 
printed with the Scriplorct Decern llttlorice Angli- 
can ( T , Lond. 1652, fol. 

Michael Ancrianus, a CarmeKte of Bologna, who 

studied at Paris, was general of his order from a.d, 

1381 to 1386, and died at Bologna a.d. 1416. Ho wrote 
a tolerable commentary on the Psalms, often printed, 
e.g. Lyons, 1673, also Commentaries on the Sentences, 
and some other works. 

Raymund Jordan, a regular Augustinian canon in 
the diocese of Bourges, who concealed himself under 
the name of Idiotes. He flourished a.d. 1381, and 
wrote seven books of contemplations (devotional), and 
several ascetic tracts, published, Paris, 1634, 4to. 

John Tambacus, a Gorman Dominican monk and 
abbot of Strasburg, and then rector of tho school at 
Prague, master of the palace to the pope a.d. 1386, 
diedutthe age of 80 , the year unknown. He wrote Spe- 
culum Patientur, or Do Conwlatione Theologize, printed 
Paris, 1493, Ac. often. 

Marsilius ah Ingen, doctor at Paris, a canon at 
Cologne, and founder and flr.st rector of tho gymna- 
sium of Heidelberg, flourished a.d. 1381, and (lied in 
1394. He wroto commentaries on tho Sentences, 
printed at Strasburg, a.d. 1501. 

John de Burgo, 1) D. chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge, nourished a.d. 138'). lie wroto Pit oilht 
Ocu/i , a book of instructions for clergymen in their 
functions; printed, Paris, 1510, and elsewhere re- 
peatedly. 

Peter Ilerentalius or De Herentalls, a canon and 
prior of a Prion lomtraton? bin convent in Brabant, 
flourished a.d. 1390. Ho compiled a Catena on the 
Psalms, printed, Kouon, 1504, 4to, and else a here re- 
peatedly, Also a prolix commentary on the four gospels, 
never printed. 

Radulphus do Itivo, of Breda in Brabant, dean of 
Tungros, flourished a.d. 1390, and died at Homo A.D. 
1401. Ho wrote De Canonutn Obseroantia (In tho 
Biblioth. Patr. tom. xxvi.) and Ilistoria da Bebus (tes- 
tis Triiiin Pont ijU ton Leodieusinm (from a.d. 1317 to 
1386), in Chapeavillc’s llerum l.codiens. Ilistoria, 
Liege, 1616, 4to, tom. Hi. 

Gerhard of Zutplieu, a regular clerk of St. Jerome, 
and distinguished for his piety, died a.d. 1398, aged 31, 
leaving two ascetic tracts, De Reformat tone Interior!, 
and De Spiritualibus A seen sio nib us, in tho Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. xxvi. 

William Wodford or Wilford, an English Francis- 
can, appointed by tho council of London, a.i>. 1396, to 
answer WickliUVa Trittlogus, which ho did in his 
Liber ttd Thomam Archien. Cantuurienscm a doers us 
Articutos xviii. ex JVicklefl Trio logo excerpt os; extant 
in the Fasciculus llerum Lx pet end. Cologne. 1535, fol. p. 

96. Several other tracts of Ids exist In manuscript. 

John Bromyard of Hertfordshire, an English Domi- 
nican, theologian, and jurist, a doctor at Oxford, ami 
professor of theology ut Cambridge. Ho strenuou ly 
opposed Wickliflu In the council of London a.d. I3'2, 
flourished a. n. 1390, and died after a. n. 1419 llls.Vwm- 
ina Vraulimtorum treats of nearly every subject in eccle- 
siastical discipline in alphabetic order, printed, Venice, 
1586, 4to. Several other works of hisexist in manuscript. 

Henry Knighton, an English canon regular of Lei- 
cester, who flourished a.d. 1395. Ilia Chronicon de 
F.oentibus Anglia 1 , from a.d. 950 to 1395 (tho second, 
third, and fourth books, from a.d 1066 to 1377, arc 
copied from Higdon's Pulychronicon), and his History 
of tho Deposition of King Honry Ii. a d. 1399, are 
extant among the Scriptures Decern Ilisloriai Aug li- 
ra rue, Lond. 1662. 

Antonius de Butrlo, a famous Italian jurist of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, who flourished a.d. 1398, and died 
at Bologna a.d. 1408. He wrote commentaries on 
the live books of the Decretals (ed. Venice, 1678, vii. 
vol. fol.) and several other works on canon and civil law. 

Nicolas de Gorham of Hertfordshire, studied at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, became a Dominican, went to 
Paris, was eminent for both learning and piety, and 
was provincial of his order for France. He probably 
lived about a.d. J400, He wrote commentaries on all 
the books of the New Testament, and sermons for tho 
w hole year, all printed by John Keerberg, Antw, 1617, 
1620, in two vols. fol. 

Jacobus Magni, a Spanish Augustinian eremite of 
Toledo, distinguished for his knowledge of the scrip- 
tures and of the ancient theologians, confessor to 
Charles VII. king of France; he refused the arch- 
bishopric of Bourdeaux. He flourished about a.d, 
1400. His Sophologium sets Opus de Sermons et In- 
quisitions Dionne Sapientke was printed, Lyons, 1495, 
bvo. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. All who acquaint themselves with 
the history of these times must acknowledge 
the corrupt state of religion, both as theo- 
retically taught in the schools and as 
practically inculcated on the people. Almost 
no part of the Christian doctrine retained 
its native form and comeliness. And hence 
the Waldenses and all those who desired a 
reformation in religion and who separated 
from tho Roman pontiff, though nowhere 
safe from the fury of tho Inquisitors and 
tho monks, yet could not by any means be 
suppressed. Many of these people, after 
witnessing the destruction of an immense 
number of their brethren at the stake and 
by other forms of execution, fled from 
Italy, France, and Germany, into Bohemia 
and the neighbouring countries, and after- 
wards became amalgamated with the Huss- 
ites and other dissentients from the Romish 
comm unitv. 

2. At tne head of the expositors of the 
Bible stands Nicolaus De Lyra, who ex- 
plained the books of both the Old Testament 
and the New far better than was usual in 
that age ; yet he succeeded better on the 
Old Testament than on the New, because 
ho was familiar with Hebrew but not with 
Greek. 1 Tho others who undertook this 
olfico were servile imitators of their prede- 
cessors. For they either collected flowers 
from the ancient doctors, or neglecting 
the literal import of the Scriptures drew 
from them by forced interpretations occult 
spiritual meanings. Those who desire to 
become acquainted with this exegetical art 
may consult the Moral Mirror of the whole 
Scriptures by Vital is a Fur no, or the 
Psalter spiritualized by Ludolphus Saxo. 
Tho philosophic divines who commented 
on the Scriptures often proposed and sci- 
entifically resolved questions of the most 
profound erudition, according to tho views 
of that age. 


Franclscus Ximcnes of Catalonia, bishop of Perpig- 
nan, and titular patriarch of Jerusalem, a.d. 1400. 
Ho wroto several worhs of mystic divinity which have 
been published. 

Franclscus Zabarella, an Italian of Padua, LL.D. a 
man of great respectability. He rejected two bishop- 
rics and one rich abbacy, but was made cardinal a.d. 
1411, presided through the council of Constance, and 
died at its close, a.d. 1417. He wrote comments on 
the Decretals, and several other works on canon law, 
and a tract De Schisnuitibus Authoritate Imperatoris 
Tollendis , which the Index Expurgatorius prohibits 
being read till it is expurgated.— Mur. 

* Simon, Hut. dts Principaux Comment a tears du 
N. T. p. 477. ; and Critique ae la Biblioth. Eccles. de 
M. Du Piny tome i. p. 352; Wadding’s Annales Minor. 
tom. v. p. 204, &c. [For his character as a biblical 
expositor see Conybeare’s Hampton Lectures for 1 834, p. 
210, &o.; and Davidson’s Hermeneutics, p. 175, &c. — R. 


3. In explaining and inculcating the 
doctrines of religion, most of the Greeks 
and Latins followed the principles of the 
Peripatetic philosophy. And the Greeks, 
by their intercourse with the Latins, seem 
to have acquired some knowledge of the 
modes of teaching adopted in the schools 
of the Latins. The Greeks at the present 
day read in their own language* Thomas 
Aquinas and other distinguished scholastics, 
whom Demetrius Cydonius and others of 
this century had translated from Latin into 
Greek. The Latins who adopted this mode 
of theologizing were immensely numerous ; 
the most distinguished of them for acumen 
were John Seotus, Durand of St. Porcain, 
William Occam, and a few others. Here 
and there an individual also applied the 
light of Scripture and of tradition to the 
explanation of divine truth, but these were 
overpowered and nearly silenced by the 
immense throng of the dialecticians. 

4. Yet there were not wanting pious and 
good men not only among the mystics but 
others likewise, who censured this bold 
manner of philosophizing on religious sub- j 
jects, and who endeavoured to draw the 
attention of students in theology to the 
Holy Scriptures, and to the writings of the 
ancient fathers. Hence there were fierce 
disputes everywhere, but especially in the 
more distinguished universities, as those of 
Paris and Oxford, between the biblical 
theologians and the philosophical. The 
biblical party, though greatly inferior in 
numbers, somet imes gained the victory. For 
the philosophical divines, the most eminent 
of whom were mendicant monks, Domini- 
cans, and Franciscans, by philosophizing 
indiscreetly not unfrequently so distorted 
und misrepresented the principal doctrines 
of revealeu religion, as to subvert them and 
to advance opinions manifestly impious and 
absurd. The consequence was that some 
had to abjure their errors, others sought 
their safety by flight, the books of some 
were publicly burned, and others were ! 
thrown into prison. 3 But as soon as tho 


9 Simon, Creance de V Eglito Orientate tur ta Trans- 
substantiation, p. 166. 

9 See Bula'us, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. in many 
passages. In the year 1340 various opinions of the 
scholastic tribe respecting the Trinity and other sub- 
jects were condemned: p. 266, a.i>. 1347, Jo. de 
Mercuria and Nic. de Ultricuria had to abjure their 
opinions, p. 208, 308; a.d. 1348, one 8imon was con- 
victed of very great errors, p. 322; a.d. 1354, Guido, 
an Augustinian, shared the same fate, p. 329; and 
likewise a.d. 1362, one Lewis, p. 374, and Jo. de Calore, 
p. 377 ; and a.d. 1366, Dionye. Soullechat, p. 38. The 
sarno scenes took place at Oxford. See Wood’B Antiq. 

Oxon. tom. i. p. 153, 183, &c. [The student would do 
well to read, though with caution, the third of Hamp- 
den’s Bampton Lectures on tho influence of scholasti- 
cism in the treatment of the Trinitarian contro- 
versies. — H. 
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storm subsided, most of them now rendered 
more cautious returned to their former views, 
and oppressed their adversaries by various 
arts, depriving them of their influence, 
their profits, and their number of pupils. 

5. Moreover, the scholastic doctors or 
the philosophical divines had great contro- 
versies among themselves on various sub- 
jects. Abundant matter for these contests 
was supplied by that very acute English 
Franciscan John Duns Scotus, who being 
envious of the Dominicans attacked certain 
doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, contending 
that they were untrue. The Dominicans 
united to defend the brother of their order, 
who was the oracle of the schools ; and on 
the other hand, the Franciscans gathered 
around Scotus as a doctor descended from 
heaven. Thus the two most powerful 
orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
were again pitted against each other ; and 
those famous sects of the Scotists and 
Thomists were produced, which still divide 
the schools of the Latins. These schools 
disagree respecting the nature of divine 
co-operation, the measure of divine grace 
necessary to a man's salvation, the unity of 
form in man [or personal identity], and 
many other subjects which cannot be here 
enumerated. But nothing procured Scotus 
greater glory than his defence and demon- 
stration, in opposition to the Dominicans, 
of what is called the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. 1 

6. In nearly every country of Europe 
! lived and taught a great multitude of those 

called mystics. Some of them were good 
men and lovers of piety, who laboured to 
withdraw the minds of people from cere- 
monies and to guide them to real virtue 
and the love of God. Such were (though 
not all equally wise) John Tauler, John 
Ruysbroclc, Ilenry Suso, and Gerhard of 
Zutphen,* who must bo acknowledged to 
have left us a considerable number of 
writings, suited to awaken pious emotions 
and to draw forth the soul towards God ; 
though they all laboured under some in- 
firmity of judgment, and were inclined to 
indulge their imaginations too far. But 
there were other mystics everywhere active, 
who were really beside themselves and 
actual fanatics ; who dreamed of an unm- 

1 See Wadding’s Annalet Minor, tom. vi. p. 52, &c. 
[The doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary 
was, that she herself was miraculously conceived and 
born out of the course of nature, so as not to be a par- 
taker of original sin. — Mur. 

* Concerning these the reader may consult Poiret’s 
Biblioth. Mysticorum [p. 108, 111, 140. — Sc hi.], and 
Arnold’s History and Description of Mystic Theology 
[written in German, p. 305, 404, 414, 421], Of 
Tauler and 8uso, Echard treats particularly, Scrip- 
lores Prcedic. tom. 1. p. 653, 677. 8©e also the Acta 
Sanctor. Januar. tom. 11. p. 654. 


telligible extinction of all the powers and 
faculties of the soul, and a transition of the 
mind into the divine nature; and who led 
away their adherents into a senseless kind 
of piety which bordered on licentiousness. 
So great was the extravagance of these 
people, that the more sober mystics them- 
selves detested their doctrine and warned 
their followers against it. 3 

7. Concerning those who gave particular 
attention to moral theology, it is not ne- 
cessary to say much, since their merit is 
nearly the same as that of those already 
mentioned. Yet two things may be noticed 
as illustrative of the state of this branch of 
theology. First, in tills century a greater 
number than before collected and discussed 
what are called cases of conscience. The 
most noted of this class were Astcsanus, an 
Italian, Monaldus, and Bartholomew of 
St. Concordia. This species of writing 
accorded well with the education given in 
the schools, which taught men not so much 
what to believe and how to live, as to 
question, to dispute, and to wrangle. 
Secondly, those who treated of the duties 
men owe to themselves and others, and who 
exhorted to the practice of them, were 
accustomed to derive arguments and illus- 
trations from the brutes. For they first 
explained the prominent characteristics of 
some animal, and then applied them to the 
life and conduct of men. Of this description 
are John Nieder’s Formicarius , Thomas of 
Brabant’s treatise Da Apibus , Hugo of S. 
Victor’s Besliurium, Thomas Walleis’ De 
Natura Bestiurum cum Moralizatione , and 
some others. 4 

8. In most of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity we find nothing perspicuous, elegant, 
and praiseworthy. Yet Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, in his Book De Providentia , advances 
many ingenious and pertinent arguments 
in confirmation of the truth of religion in 
general. The Eye-salve of Faith against 


3 John Ruysbroclc inveighs strongly against them, 
in his works published by Surius, p. 60, 378; and Do 
Vera Contemplat. cap. xviii. p. 008. 

4 John Nieder belonged to the following century. He 
was a German of Suabia, a Dominican, a prior of IJaslo, 
an Inquisitor, and rector of the gymnasium of Vienne. 

He flourished a.i>. 1431, and died a . n . 1438. Ills works 
are. Consolatohum iimoratm ConscienticB fed. Koine, 
1004, 8vo); Formicarius, seu Dialogus ad Vitam Chris- 
tinnarn exemplo conditionum Formica: fncitativus (ed. 
Douay, 1004, 8vo); Trace ptorium (on the ten command- 
ments, ed. Douay, 1014, 8vo) ; Atphabetum Dioini 
Amoris, De Modo bene Vivendi (ed. Rome, 1004, 8vo); 

De Iieformatione Jietigiosorum (Antwerp, 1611, 8vo); ] 

De Contractibus, Mercatorum, and Sermons for the 
year. For Thomas of Rrabant or Cantipratensis, 
see above p. 406, note I . Ho flourished about the mid- 
dle of the preceding century. Hugo do 8. Victor Lived 
in the 12th century. Sec p. 412, note 1. His work, De 
Best its, is in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 418 (ed. Rouen, 1648, 
fol.) Thomas Walleis is noticed among the writers ot 
this century, above, p. 512. — Mur . 
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the Heretics (Collyrium Fidei contra Ilacre- 
ticos), by Alvarus Pelagias, does not equal 
the magnitude of the subject, though it 
shows him to be an honest and well-disposed 
man. The J ews were assailed by Porchetus 
Salvaticus in his Victory of the Faith, 
transcribed in great measure from Raymond 
Martini, and also Nicolaus Lyra. But they 
were both excelled by Theophanes, a 
Greek, in whoso Books against the Jews 
and in his Agreement between the Old 
Testament and the New, are many things 
which are not contemptible. 

9. The contests between the Greeks and 
the Latins seemed at times to approach to 
an adjustment. For the Greets, finding 
themselves to need the aid of the Latins in 
repelling the continually increasing power 
of the Turks, at times made a pretence of 
willingness to subject themselves to the 
demands of the Latins. In the year 1339 
Andronicus Junior sent Barlaam into the 
West to negotiate a peace in his name. In 
the year 1349 other Greek envoys came to 
Clement VI. to negotiate a treaty. In 
1356 a similar Greek embassy was sent to 
Innocent VI. at Avignon. In the year 
1367 the Grecian patriarch came in person 
to Rome to press the business; and in the 
year 1369 the emperor, John Palceologus, 
came himself into Italy, published a con- 
fession of faith accordant with the views of 
the pontiff, and laboured to conciliate the 
friendship of the Latins. But the majority 
of the Greeks could never be persuaded to 
be silent and to submit themselves to the 
Romans, though some from interested mo- 
tives manifested a disposition to yield to 
the terms imposed on them. Hence this 
century was spent amidst strifes and vain 
negotiations for peace. 1 

10. In the year 1384 a violent contest 
arose at Paris between the university and 
the Dominican fraternity. John de Monte- 
sono, a native of Aragon, a Dominican and 
professor of theology, by direction and in 
the name of his order, publicly denied that 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without sin 
or stain, and maintained that such as be- 
lieved in her immaculate conception sinned 
against religion and the faith. The com- 
motions which arose from this transaction 
would doubtless have subsided, if John had 
not renewed his asseverations in stronger 
and bolder language in a public discussion 
a.d. 1387. The consequence was, that 
first the college of theologians and then the 

1 Canisius, Lectiones Antiques, tom. iv. p. 369 ; Leo 

AU&tius, De Perpetua Consemione Eecles. Orient. et 

Occident . lib. ii. cap. xvi. xvii. p. 784, &c.; Wadding’s 

Annales Minor, tom. viii. p. 29, 40, 107, 201, 289, 303, 

312 ; Baluze, Pita Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p.'348, 380, 

388 , 403 , 407 , 410 , 772. 


whole university, condemned both this and 
some other opinions of Montesono. For 
the university of Paris, influenced especially 
by the arguments of John Duns Scotus, 
had almost from the beginning of the cen- 
tury publicly adopted the doctrine of the 
sinless conception of the Holy Virgin. 2 * 
The Dominicans with Montesono appealed 
from the decision of the university to Cle- 
ment VII. resident at Avignon ; for they 
maintained that St. Thomas himself was 
condemned in the person of his fellow- 
Dominican. But before the pontiff had 
passed sentence the accused iled from the 
court of Avignon, and revolted to the party 
of the rival pontiff, Urban VI. who resided 
at Rome; and he was therefore excom- 
municated in his absence. Whether the 
pontiff approved the judgment of the uni- 
versity of Paris is uncertain. The Domi- 
nicans deny it, and maintain that Montesono 
was excluded from the church merely on 
account of his flight; 8 though there are 
many who assert that his sentiments were 
also condemned. As the Dominicans would 
not abide by the decision of the university 
respecting their companion, they were in 
the year 1389 excluded from the university, 
and were not restored to their former 
standing till the year 14 04. 4 

CHAPTER IV. 

IIISTOIIY OP KITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . The alterations and enlargements of 
the sacred rites will be dispatched in a few 
words, because the subject affords matter 
far too extensive to be compressed into the 
narrow space here allotted to it. The first 
thing worthy of notice is that Clement VI. 
in the year 1350, in compliance with the 
request of the citizens of Rome, reduced the 
period of the J ubilee to fifty years, which 
Boniface VII L had directed to be kept 
only every hundredth year. 5 * He could give 
a plausible reason to.such as might ask one. 
For the Jews it is well known kept every 
fiftieth year as a sacred jubilee; and the 
Roman pontiffs were always willing to copy 
after them in whatever related to the hier- 
archy and to magnificence. But Urban 
VI. Sixtus VII. and others, who subse- 

8 See Wadding, ubi supra , tom. vi. p. 62, & c. 

8 See Echard’a Scriptures Pradicator. tom. i. p, 691, 

4 Bula-us, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 699, 618, 
638 ; Baluze, Vita Pontif. Anenion. tom. i. p. 521, tom. 
ii. p. 992, &c.; Argentre, Collcctio Judicior. de Novit 
Errorib. tom. i. p. 61; Longueval, Hist, de l' Eg the 
Gallicane , tome xiv. p. 347, Ac. 

6 Baluze, Vita Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 247, 287, 
312, 887 ; Muratori, Antiq. Jtal. tom. iii, p. 344, 481, 
&c. [Clement alleged that few persons lived so long 
as a hundred years, and of course quite too many Chris- 
tians had to forego the great privilege of this full indul- 
gence. — Von Ein. 
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quontly assigned a much shorter period for 
the recurrence of this salutary and gainful 
year, would have found more difficulty in 
satisfying the demand for sufficient reasons 
for such inconstancy. 1 * 

2. Innocent V. commanded Christians to 
observe festal days in memory of the spear 
which pierced the Saviour’s side, of the 
nails which fastened him to the cross, and 
of the crown of thorns which he wore at his 
death.* This was indeed absurd, yet it 
may in some measure be overlooked consi- 
dering the ignorance of the times. But no 
honest and well-informed man can readily 
excuse the conduct of Benedict XII. in 
giving his sanction to the senseless fable of 
the Franciscans, respecting the impressing 
of the marks of the wounds of Christ upon 
the body of their chief and founder by the 
almighty power of God, by ordaining a 
festival to commemorate the event. John 
XXII. besides sanctioning many other 
superstitious things, ordered Christians to 
annex to their prayers the words in which 
Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The Hesychasts, or as they may be 
called in Latin the Quietists, gave the 
Greeks much employment. Barlaatn, a 
native of Calabria, a monk of the order of 
St. Basil and afterwards bishop of Geraci 
in Calabria, travelling over Greece to in- 
spect the conduct of the monks, found not 
a few things among them which were re- 
prehensible ; but in none of them more 

1 Manifestly the pontiffs could offer no adequate 
reason for their limitations of the period, yet they could 
frame some excuse. The real cause, which they wisely 
conceal, was their own emolument. But a centennial 
jubilee, how few popes could it make happy ! Even 
one of fifty fears few could live to see. Gregory XI. 
therefore thought of shortening the period still more, 
notwithstanding the anathema pronounced by his pre- 
decessors against such as should mako innovations 
upon it. He wished to limit iho jubilee to every thirty- 
third year, but death frustrated his purpose. Urban 

VI. intended to execute this design, but he also died 
before he had accomplished it. Boniface IX. first 
attained the object. The concourse of people however 
was not great at this jubilee, because the adherents of 
his rival pope would not go to Rome. But he devised 
a remedy. He first instituted the secondary jubilee, 
and also sent out hawkers of indulgences everywhere, 
offering his indulgences cheap to those who were unable 
to come to Rome. The regular jubilee was fixed to 
every 33d year, on the ostensible ground that Christ in 
making atonement for the human race lived thirty- 
three years on the earth. But the period of thirty-three 
years was still a long time. Paul II. therefore ordered 
that the festival should be kept every twenty-five years. 
Yet the benefit of his alteration he was compelled by 
death to resign to his successor, Sixtus IV. A more 
frequent recurrence of the jubilee no one has ventured 
to ordain. Seo Cramer's Fortsetxung der Bostuet, &c. 
vol. v. p. 426, &c. — Von Ein. 

* See Seelen's Diss. de Festo Lanceoe et Clavorum 

Christi ; Baluze, Vita: Pont if. sivenion . tom. Up. 328, 
and his Miscellanea, tom. i. p. 417. 
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than in the Hesychasts at Mount Athos in 
Thessaly, who were mystics or more per- 
fect monks, who sought for tranquillity of 
mind and the extinction of all the passions 
by means of contemplation. For these 
Quietists, in accordance with the prescrip- 
tion of their early teachers, who said there 
was a divine light hid in the soul, seated 
themselves daily in some retired corner, 
and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a consi- 
derable time upon the middle of their belly 
or navel ; and in that situation they boasted 
that a sort of divine light beamed forth 
upon them from the mind itself, which dif- 
fused through their souls wonderful de- 
light. 3 When asked what kind of light this 
was, they answered that it was the glory 
of God ; and they appealed for illustration 
to the light which appeared at the transfi- 
guration of Christ. Barlaam, who was 
ignorant of the customs of mystics, regarded 
this as absurd and fanatical ; and to the 
monks who followed this practice he applied 
the names of Massalians and Euchites, 
and also the new name of ’ O/xpoc/vO^tr^o/, 
Navel-souls. On the other hand Gregory 
Palamas, archbishop of Thessalonica, de- 
fended the cause of the monks against Bar- 
laam. 4 

2. To put an end to this contest a coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople a.d. 1314, 
in which the emperor Andronicus junior 
and the patriarch presided. Here the monks 


8 There is no reason to bo surprised at this account 
or to question its correctness. For among tho pre- 
cepts or rules of all thoso in the East who teach men 
how to withdraw the mind from the body and to unite 
it with God, or inculcato what the Latins call a con- 
templative and mystic life, whether they are Christians 
or Mohammedans or Pagans, there is this precept, viz. 
that the eyes must be steadily fixed every day for some 
hours upon some particular object ; and that whoever 
does this will be rapt into a kind of ecstasy, and being 
thus united to God will see wonderful things, and will 
enjoy pleasures which words cannot express. See what 
Kaempfer states concerning the monks and mystics of 
Siam, in his Ilistoria Japonic tom. i. p. 30 ; and the 
account of those of India by Bernier, Voyages , tomeii. 
p. 1 27. Indeed I can easily believe that those who con- 
tinue long in such a posture of the body, will see and 
perceive what no sane and sober person can see and 
feel. For they must necessarily fall into a disordered 
and bewildered state of mind ; and the images repre- 
sented by the imagination In this unnatural state will 
form strange combinations. And this will be the more 
certain effect, because the same injunction which 
requires the eyes to be long fixed immoveably on 
one object forbids those people who wish to behold 
God all use of their reason during the time. I have 
said that those in the eastern countries who seek such 
intercourse with God enjoin upon themselves this sin- 
gular suspension of intellect and reason ; but I might 
add that very many of the Latins of the mystic class 
observe the same, and enjoin the observance of it on 
their disciples And hence it is that persons of this 
description sometimes relate to us so many visions, 
destitute of all rationality and truth. But this is not 
the place to enlarge on these prodigies. 

4 Concerning both of these famous men, Barlaam and 
Gregory Palamas, see, besides others, Fabricus, Biblioth. 
Greeca , tom. x. p. 247, &c. and 454, &c. 8ee notices 
above* p. 487, note 2, andp. 608, note 5. — Mur. 
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with Palamas at their head were victorious ; 
Barlaam was condemned, and leaving Greece 
he returned to Italy. Not long after ano- 
ther monk, Gregory Acindynus, renewed 
the controversy, for ho denied what Pala- 
mas had maintained, namely, that God 
dwells in an eternal light distinct from his 
essence, and that this was the light seen 
by the disciples on Mount Tabor. The 
dispute was now no longer concerning the 
monks [or the Hesychasts], but concerning 
the Taboritic light and the nature of God. 
This Gregory [Acindynus] was also con- 
demned as a follower of Barlaam in ano- 
ther council at Constantinople. There 
were several subsequent councils on this 
subject, among which was the distinguished 
one held in 1351, in which the Barlaamites 
and their friends were so severely censured 
that they gradually became silent, and left 
Palamas victorious. It was the opinion of 
Palamas, who came olT conqueror in this 
combat, that God is surrounded by an eter- 
nal light which is distinct from his nature 
or essence, and which he called God’s 
evsgyzia. or operation, and that it was this 
light which he permitted the three disci- 
ples to behold on Mount Tabor. Hence he 
concluded that the divine operation is really 
distinct from his substance, and he added 
that no one can become a partaker of the 
divine essence or substance itself ; but it is 
possible for finite natures to become par- 
takers of this divine light or operation. 
Those called Barlaamites on the contrary 
denied these positions, and maintained that 
the divine operations or attributes do not 
differ from the divine essence; and that 
there is no difference in fact, but only in 
our modes of conceiving them or in our 
thoughts, among all the things which are 
said to be in God. 1 

3. In the Latin church those papal 
ministers and judges, the Inquisitors, most 
I industriously hunted out everywhere the 
I ! remains of the sects which opposed the 
( Romish religion, namely, the Waldenses, 
the Cathari, the Apostoli, and many others. 
Hence innumerable examples occur in the 

* Sec Cantacuzenus, llistoria, lib. il. c. 39, Ac. p. 
263, ficc. and the notes there of Gregory [James] Pon- 
tanus ; Nic. Grcgoras, Historia Byzantina , lib. xi. c. 
10, p. 277, and in various other passages. But these 
two writers differ in many particulars. Many docu- 
ments relating to this controversy remain unpublished. 
See Montfau con’s Biblioth. Coisliniana , p. 160, 174, 
404. Nor have we as yet a well-digested and accurate 
history of this controversy. Till we have the following 
may be consulted, Leo Allatius, De Perpetua Come u- 
sione Orient, et Occident. Eccletias , lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 
824 ; Canlsius, Lectiones Antique, torn. iv. p. 361 ; 
Petavlus, Dogmat. Theol. tom. i. lib. i. c. 12, p. 76 ; 
Steph.de Altimura, Panoplia contra Schixma Grcecor, 
p. 381, Ac. and others. [Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
vol. xxxiv, p. 431. &c .—.Mur. 


monuments of those times, of persons who 
were burned or otherwise cruelly put to 
death by them. But none of these oppo- 
sers of the church gave more trouble to 
the Inquisitors and the bishops than the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, 
who in Germany and the Low Countries 
went by the common name of Beghardi 
and Beghinae, and in other countries were 
called by other names. For this class of 
eople professing a sublime and austere 
ind of piety, and calling off men’s atten- 
tion from all external and sensible objects 
to an internal worship of God, easily 
gained the confidence of the honest, simple, 
and devout, and everywhere brought over 
multitudes to their views. And lienee it 
was that so many persons of this character 
perished in the flames of persecution in 
Italy, France, and Germany, during this 
century. 

4. In no part of Germany was this sect 
more numerous than in the cities on the 
Rhine, and especially in Cologne. There- 
fore Henry I. archbishop of Cologne, pub- 
lished a severe ordinance against them, 
a.d. 1306 ; 2 and his example was followed 
by the prelates of Mentz, Treves, Worms, 
and Strasburg. 3 And as there were clever 
and subtle men among this class of people, 
the very acute Jolm Duns Seotus was 
sent to Cologne in the year 1308, to dis- 
pute against them and confute them. 4 In 
the year 1310 Margaret Porretta, a cele- 
brated leader of this sect, wqs burned 
at Paris with one of the brethren. She 
had undertaken to demonstrate in a book 
she published, that the soul, when ab- 
sorbed in the love of God is free from all 
laws, and may gratify every natural pro- 
pensity without guilt. 5 Influenced by these 
and numerous other examples, the sove- 
reign pontiff, Clement V. in the general 
council of Vienne, a.d. 1311, published 
a special decree against the Beghardi 
and Beghinse of Germany; in which he 
states the opinions held by this party, 
imperfectly indeed, yet so far as to ren- 
der it clear they were mystics and Breth- 
ren and Sisters of the Free Spirit. 6 Cle- 
ment published another decree in the 

8 See the Statuta Colon? ensia , Colon. 1654, 4to, p. 
58. [Harzheim, Concilia German, tom. iv. p. 99. — 
Schl. 

3 Johannis, Scriptores Rerum Mogunfinar. tom. iii. 
p. 289 ; Martene's Thesaurus Anacd. tom. iv. p. 250, 
Ac. [Harzheim, Concil. German, tom. iv. p. 139, 200, 
234, 235, 407, 436, 438, 482, Ac .—Schl. 

4 Wadding’s Antiales Minor, tom. vi. p. 108, Ac. 

8 D’Achery, Spicib-gium , tom. iii. p. 63 ; Bale, He 
Scriptoribus Britannicis , cent. iv. No. 88, p. 367, Basil. I 
1557, fol. j 

6 It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon, among the j 
Clemen finre, lib. v. tit. iii. De Hareticis , cap. iii. p, 1 
I08S. I 
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same council, in which he suppressed 
the Beghinm of a far different class, 
namely, those who had previously been 
approved and who lived every where in 
established houses . 1 For the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit had crept 
into most of the convents of the Beguina?, 
and inculcated their mysterious and sublime 
views on those women who being capti- 
vated with these novelties, prated absurdly 
and impiously about the mysteries and the 
true worship of God . 2 

5. The Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
oppressed by so many decrees and ordi- 
nances, endeavoured to descend from upper 
to lower Germany, and they actually 
migrated to several provinces of the latter, 
i Westphalia alone they were not able to 
disquiet. For Henry, the archbishop of 
Cologne, assembled a council in 1322, and 
* warned the bishops in his province of the 
impending danger ; and they, by their 
great vigilance, prevented the entrance of 
any of these people into Westphalia. 8 
About the same time too, Walter, an 
eloquent man and distinguished for his 
writings, the leader and champion of the 
Beghardi (as they were called) living on 
the Rhine, having come from Mentz to 
Cologne, was there seized and burned. 4 
The death of this man was a great loss to 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, yet it by 
no means effected their ruin. For it ap- 
pears from numerous testimonies that this 
class of people held clandestine meetings 


j 1 In the Corpus Jwix Canon. Clementina, 11. iii. 
tit. xi. De Religious Domibus, cap. i. p. 1075, ed. 
Boehmer. 

2 Hence in the German monuments of this age, wo 
may often notice a distinction made between the repu- 
table and approved Reguinte, and tho Reguinue of the 
sublime or freo spirit, the former of whom adhered to 
the public religion, and the latter were corrupted by 
mystical opinions. 

s Schatten'? Shinnies Pad echo menses, tom. ii. p. 249. 

4 Trithemius, Annates Hirsaugens. tom. ii. p. 155; 
Schatten’s Annates Paderborn. tom. ii. p. 350. This 
was the celebrated Walter, who so many ecclesiasti- 
cal historians tell us was tho founder of the sect of 
Lollhards, and a distinguished witness for the truth. 
These and other conclusions the learned writers deduce 
from the language of Trithemius ; Lohareus (thus it 
reads in my copy ; but I believe tho true reading to be 
Lollhardus, which term Trithemius often uses in the 
manner common in his age, while treating of the sects 
which dissented from the church) autemiste Walt her ns, 

1 natione Uollandinus, Latini sennnnis par mm habebat 
1 notitiam. From these words I say those learned men 
Infer that the name of the man was Walter, and his 
surname Lolhard ; and hence they infer farther, that 
the sect of the Lollhards derived its name from him 
I as its founder. Rut it is clear from this and other 
passages of Trithemius, that I.olhardus was not his 
surname but an epithet of reproach, which was applied 
to all heretics who concealed the poison of error under 
the cloak of piety. This same Walter Is called by 
Trithemius, a little before, Fratricellorum princeps. 
Yet the name Fratricelli he uses in a broader sense, 
or to include various sects. This Walter was a man 
devoted to mystic views, and a principal teacher among 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit along the Rhine. 


for a long time at Cologne, and in other 
provinces of Germany; and that there 
were men among them distinguished for 
their learning and weight of character, 
among whom, besides others, was the cele- 
brated Henry Aycard or Eccard, a Saxon 
Dominican, and provincial of his order 
for Saxony, an acute man, who taught 
theology at Paris with applause. 6 John 
XXII. in the year 1 330, sought to remedy 
this evil by a new and severe ordinance, 
in which the errors of the sect of the Free 
Spirit were more distinctly and precisely 
stated than in the ordinance of Cle- 
ment; 6 but he could not by any means 
extirpate it. Both the inquisitors and 
the bishops over the greater part of Europe 
fought against it to the very end of the 
century. 

6. From the ordinance of Clement or 
of the council of Vienne against the Be- 
guins, or those females who associated in 
regular houses for united prayer and 
labour, originated that great persecution 
which continued down to the time of the 
reformation by Luther, and which proved 
ruinous to both Beguins and Beghards in 
several countries. For although the pon- 
tiff, at the close of that ordinance, had 
allowed pious females to lead a life of celi- 
bacy whether under a vow or not, and 
had forbidden only the toleration of such 
females as were corrupted with the opinions 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, yet the 
enemies of the Beguins and Beghards, who 
were very numerous among the mechanics i 
especially the weavers, and among the 
priests and monks, took occasion from 
that ordinance of Clement to expel the 
Beguins from tlieir houses, to seize and 
carry off their goods, and to offer them 
many other insults and injuries. Nor 
were the Beghards treated with more in- j 
diligence. John XXII. first gave relief 
to the Beguins in the year 1324 by a spe- 
cial ordinance, in which he explained that. 


5 See Echard’s Scriptures Puedicntor. tom. i. p. 507 ; 
Raynald’s Annates Ereles. tom. xv. ad ami. 1329, see. 
70, p. 389, [and Ilarzheim’s Concilia German, tom. iv. 
in tho Digressio ad Scecut. xiv. p. 635, &c. where we 
find tho bull of pope John XXII. which he sent to the 
archbishop of Cologne, and in which the 26 articles 
which Eccard taught but afterwards had to retract, 
are stated and are, almost word for word, the same as 
those propositions quoted in the history of the prece- 
ding century, (part ii. ch. v. sec. 11, p. 481, abovel, 
from the book De Noeem Rupibus. — Schl. 

6 This new constitution of John XXII. has never 
been published entire. Its first words were, In agro Do- 
mini, and its inscription was, Contra singuhtria, (hib>a . 
suspect a et tenter aria , quee Beghardi el Beghinte pur- 
dicant et observant. A summary of it is given in 
Coerner’s Chrouicon, Eccard’ s Corpus Ilistor. filed': 
JEoi, tom. ii. p. 1035, 1036. It is also mentioned o\ 
Langius, Chronicon Citizen se, in Pistorius’ Script ore 
Return German, tom. i. p. 120G. 


of Clement, and commanded their houses 
and goods to be left to them unmolested. 
And other pontiff* afterwards extended to 
j them relief. Moreover the Beguins them- 
I selves, in order to escape more easily the 
machinations and violence of their enemies, 
embraced in many places the third rule of 
St. Francis and of the Augustinians. But 
all these guards could not prevent them 
from suffering great injury, both as to 
character and property, from this time 
onward ; and in many places they were 
oppressed both by the magistrates and by 
the monks and clergy, who were greedy of 
their property. 1 * 

7. Some years before the middle of the 
century, while Germany, France, and 
other countries of Europe were afflicted 
with various calamities, the Flagellants, a 
sect which had long been forgotten espe- 
cially in Germany, again appeared, and 
roaming through various countries pro- 
duced excitement among the people. But 
these new Flagellants who were of every 
order, sex, and age, were worse than the 
old ones. For they not only supposed 
that the compassion of God might be 
excited by self-inflicted pains, but also 
circulated other doctrines opposed to reli- 
gion ; for example, that flagellation was of 
equal efficacy with baptism and the other 
sacraments, that by it might be obtained 
from God the forgiveness of all sins with- 
out the merits of Christ, that the old law 
of Christ was soon to be abolished, and a 
new law (of baptism with blood by flagel- 
lation), was to be substituted in its place, 
and other doctrines, some worse and some 
not so bad. Clement VII, therefore ana- 
thematised these flagellants, and the In- 
quisitors burned some of them in one 
place and another. But they were as diffi- 
cult to be suppressed as the other sects of 
errorists.* 

8. Directly the opposite of this doleful 
sect was the merry one of the Dancers, 
which originated in the year 1373 at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and thence spread through the 
district of Liege, Hainault, and other parts 
of Belgium. Persons of both sexes, both 


1 I have made very extensive collections respecting 
this long and eventful conflict of the Beguins. The 
most copious of all the printed histories of it and 
especially of the conflict at Basle, and of that most 
bitter enemy of the Beguins, John Mlllberg, a priest 
of Basle, is that of Christian Wurstisen or Urstisius, 
in his Chronicle of Basle written in German, lib. iv. 
c. ix. p. 201, &c. Basil, 1580, fol. The writings of 
Miilberg, so famous in the following century for his 
assaults on the Beguins, are before me in manuscript, 
and are preserved in many old libraries. 

* See Baluze, Vitce Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 160, 
316, 319, and Miscellanea , tom. i. p. 50. ; Matthaeus, 

Analecta -Veteris JEni, tom. i. p. 50, tom. Hi. 'p. 241, 

tom. iv. p. 145; Gyges, Flores Temper . p. 139. 
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publicly and iu private houses, suddenly 
broke into a dance, and holding each other 
by the hand danced with great violence till 
they fell down nearly suffocated. Amidst 
those violent movements they said they 
were favoured with wonderful visions. 
These also wandered about like the Flagel- 
lants, and lived by begging ; they esteemed 
the public worship of the church and of the 
priesthood of little value, and held secret 
assemblies. This appears to have been a 
singular species of disease ; but the igno- 
rant priests of that age supposed that those 
people were possessed by some evil spirit, 
and at Liege they endeavoured to cast him 
out of their bodies by hymns and incense. 
And it is reported that the evil spirit was 
dislodged by these means. 3 

9. The Knights Templars established 
near 200 years before this m Palestine, were 
far worse than ail the heretics, and were 4 
the enemies and deriders of all religion, if 
the crimes and enormities charged upon 
them were real. Their accuser before the 
pontiff’, Clement V. was no less than the 
king of France, Philip the Fair, an avari- 
cious prince extremely vindictive and fiery. 
The pontiff’ had to yield to the wishes of 
the king, although at first he made some 
resistance. Therefore in the year 1307 and 
afterwards, all the Knights dispersed over 
the whole of Europe, while apprehending 
no such thing, were seized on a day ap- 
pointed ; many who refused to confess the 
crimes and enormities charged upon them 
were put to death ; others who being com- 
pelled by tortures and allured by promises 
confessed their crimes, were dismissed. The 
whole order in the year 1311 was extin- 
guished bv the council of Vienne. Their 
very ample possessions were in part trans- 
ferred to other orders, especially to the 
Knights of St. John now of Malta, and 
were in part confiscated by the reigning 
sovereigns. 

10. The Knights Templars, if we may 
believe their judges, were a society of men 
who ridiculed God and Christ and every- 
thing sacred, and trampled upon all law 
and decency. Candidates for admission to 
the order were required to renounce Christ 
and to spit upon his image ; and when ini- 
tiated they paid divine honours to a gilded 
head of wood or to a cat, were required to 
practise sodomy, committed to the flames 


3 See Baluze, Vitce Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 485; 
Mattth£eu 9 , Analecta Veter. AHoi, tom. i. p. 61, where 
tho Chronicon Be/gicurn , ad ann. 1374, obscurely says. 
These people fell down if unexorcised, but the sign of 
the cross restored them. These Dancing Brothers and 
Sisters were very much like the French Convulsionists 
[or Prophets] who in our age have produced so much 
disturbance. 
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such children as happened to he the fruit 
of their commerce with women, and com- 
mitted other crimes too horrid to be men- 
tioned or even thought of. That there were 
impious and flagitious men in this, as well 
as in all the other religious [or monastic] 
orders, no one will deny. Rut that this 
whole order was so abominably corrupt, is 
so far from being proved by the rocords of 
the trial which are now publicly extant, 
that the contrary rather is manifest from 
them. And if to this we add that the accu- 
sations are evidently contradictory; and 
that many of these unhappy people most 
firmly attested their own innocence . and 
that of their order amidst the severest tor- 
tures, and even with their dying breath, it 
-will appear most probable that king Philip 
set on foot this bloody tragedy to gratify 
bis hatred against the order, and par- 
ticularly against its general who had 


offended him, as well as to satisfy his 
avarice. 1 

1 We have Peter du Puy’s [or Puteanus j ilistoire de 
la Condemnation deg Templiers, with the records of the 
trial annexed, which with his other writings relating 
to the history of Prance, was published at Paris, 1654, 
4to. A seoond edition of the work appeared at Paris, 
1685, 8vo, and a third at Brussels, 1713, 2 vols. 8vo. — 
The fourth and most ample was printed at Brussels, 
1751, 4to, to which a great number of documents of 
different kinds were added. Any one by candidly exa- 
mining the records and documents annexed to this book 
will clearly perceive that injustice was done to the 
Templars. There is also Nicolaus GUrtler’s Historia 
Tcmpln riorum, Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo ; and the reader 
may likewise consult Baluze, Fit at Puntif. Aoenion. 
tom. i. p. 8, 11, 12, &c.; Du Bois, Histoire de l' F.glise 
de Paris, toinq it. p. 5.10, The. principal, oauso of king 
Philip’s implacable hatred of tho Templars was that in 
his war with Boniface VIII. these knights sided with 
the pontiff, and furnished him with money to carry 
on the war. This was an offence which Philip could 
never overlook. Moro cannot ho added in the pre- 
sent work. [The Abl>6 Baruel, in his History qf 
Jacobinism, vol. ii. chap. xii. judges less favourably of 
the Templars. — Mur. [The most recent work on this 
subject is Wilcke, Gexchi elite det Tempelherreuordais , 
2 vols. Leip. 1826, 27, 8vq, — it. 
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CENTURY FIFTEENTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OP THE CHURCH. 


j CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE IIISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH. 

i 1 . The new members added to the king- 
! dom of Christ were altogether unworthy 
■ the name of Christians, unless we apply the 
i appellation to all who make any kind of 
profession of Christianity. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Spain, by the conquest of 
Granada in 1492, entirely subverted the 
dominion of the Moors or Saracens in Spain. 
Not long after he ordered an immense mul- 
titude of Jews into banishment, and to 
| escape this evil a great number of them 
made an insincere profession of Christia- 
nity. 1 * It is generally known that to this 
present time Spain and Portugal are full of 
Jews who pretend to be Christians. The 
Saracens who remained in vast numbers, 
were at first solicited by exhortations and 
discourses to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion. But as few would yield to these 
efforts, the great Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo and prime minister of the kingdom, 
deemed it necessary to employ civil penal- 
ties. But even this seventy induced only 
a small part of the nation to renounce 
Mohammed. 3 

2. The light of Christianity was also 
carried among the inhabitants of Samogitia 
and the neighbouring provinces, but with 
very little success. 3 Near the end of the 

i 1 Jo. do Fereras, Hist. Generate d' Espagne, tome 

viii. p. 123. &c. p. 132, ot alibi. 

* Flechier, Hist, du Cardinal Ximenes , p. 89, fee . ; 
Mich. Geddes, History of the Expulsion of the Moris - 

j coes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. i. p. 8, &c. — 

! Prescott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella , respect- 

| *ng the Jews in vol. i. chap. vii. vol. ii. chap, xvii.; 

respecting the Moors in vol. 1. chap. viii. vol. ii. chap, 
vi. of the 2d edition, London, 1839. — Mur. [See also 
M'Crie’s Information in Spain , p. 70—73, and particu- 
larly p. 89—105 ; and what is still more striking, see a 
brief notice of the persecutions of the Moors in Valen- 
cia by Charles V. in 1524, to compel them to become 
Christians, in Ranke’s Hist, of the Reformation, Mrs. 
Austin’s translation, vol. iii. p. 12ft. — R. 

8 Hottinger’s Hist. Eccles. sac. xv. p. 856. [In these 
countries the Teutonio Knights distinguished them- 
selves by their seal to convert pagans ; but their zeal 
was neither so pure nor so disinterested as it should be 


century the Portuguese navigators pene- 
trated to India and Ethiopia, and soon after 
a.d. 1492, Christopher Columbus opened a 
passage to America and discovered the 
islands of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and 
some others. 4 * Amerigo Vespucci, a citi- 
zen of Florence, now reached the [Ameri- 
can] continent. 8 These modern Argonauts 
thought it their duty to impart the light of 
Christian truth to the inhabitants of these 
regions previously unknown to the Euro- 
peans. The first attempt of the kind was 
made by the Portuguese among the Afri- 
cans of the kingdom of Congo, whose king 
with all his subjects in the year 1491, 
received the Romish religion without hesi- 
tation. 6 * But all good and considerate men 


to deserve commendation. We have in Von der Hardt’s 1 
Acta Concil. Constant, tom. iii. p. 9, &c. [a curious j 
paper entitled] “ Pauli Voladimini de Crarovia, Aca - I 
dem. Cracov. rectoris, legati regis ad concilium. Demon- i 
stratio, Cruciftris de Pmssia opposita ; Injideles Armis I 
et Bello non esse ad Chrislianam fidem Convertendos , i 
nee eorum bona Inoadenda, in Constant, concil. 14 15, ' 

die 6 Julii proposita .” In the first chapter of this paper j 
is a confutation of the opinion, that since the advent of 1 
Christ the unbelieving have no rights, no honours, and 
no legitimate dominion over their lands. The second 
chapter treats of the devices and pretexts of the Teu- ' 
tonic order for subjecting to themselves various coun- , 
tries, under the plea of religion. And the writer says : , 

“ The pagans have now ceased to invade us ; but these 
twice a year invade the territories of the infidels, whom 
they call Reisas (giants;. The most powerful of the 
pagan princes have received baptism through the pninis- 
try of the Poles, and a great multitude are still re- 
ceiving it ; yet the Crossbearers invade still the now 
converts lest the object of their inroads should fail.”— 
Schl. [Ranke, Hist, of the Reformation , vol. i. p. 245, 
Mrs. Austin’s transl. tells us that “in Lithuania [or 
Samogitia, now Wilna in Russia] the ancient worship 
of tiie serpent endured through the whole of the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, and was even invested with a poli- 
tical significancy. JLneas Silvius, De Statu Europe * , 
cap. xx.; Alexander Guagninus. in Resp. Polonice , Flz. 
p. 276.” This last reference ought probably to be to 
Guagnini’s Compendium Rerum Polonicarum. — R. 

4 See Charlevoix, Hist, de V Isle de St. Domingo , tome 
1. p. 64, Ac. 

5 See Bandinl’s Life, of Amencus Vespucciut, written ! 

in Italian but translated into German. [See also 
Washington Irvine’s Life and Voyages of Columbus , , 

App. no. 10, vol. ii. p. 246, &c. where it is shown that i 
Amerigo Vespucci was not the first discoverer of the 
American continent. — Mur. I 

8 Labat’s Relation de l' Ethiopie Occidentale, tome if. ' 
p. 366 ; Lafltau’s Hist, dcs Decouvertes et conqueter det I 
Portugais dam le Nouveau Monde , tome i. p. 7'?. fee 



must necessarily smile or rather be grieved 
at an abandonment of long-established errors 
so sudden as this. Afterwards when the 
sovereign pontiff Alexander VI. divided 
America between the Spaniards and the 
j Portuguese, he strongly exhorted both 
| nations not to suffer the inhabitants of the 
islands and the continent to continue longer 
I in ignorance of the true religion. 1 * And 
I many of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
j were sent to those countries to convert the 
, natives to Christ. With what degree of 
i zeal and success they performed the service 
I is very generally known. 3 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN TIIE HISTORY OP THE 
CHURCH. 

1. In the countries of the East, Christian- 
ity daily suffered a diminution of its influ- 
ence and extent by the inroads of the Mo- 
hammedans, Turks and Tartars, both of 
whom had embraced the Koran. In Asiatic 
Tartary, among the Moguls, the inhabitants 
of Tangut, and the adjacent nations, the 
ground which had long been occupied by 
i the religion of Christ was now the seat of 
the vilest superstitions. Nor were even 
the vestiges of Christianity anywhere visible 
in those vast countries, except in China, 
where some feeble remains of the Nestorians 
glimmered faintly amid the thick surround- 
ing darkness. For it appears that so late 
as this century, the Nestorian patriarch in 
Chaldea sent certain men to Cathay and 
China, to preside as bishops over the churches 
existing or rather lying concealed in the 


more remote provinces of that country.* 
Yet even this little handful of Christians 
must have become wholly extinct in the 
course of the century. 

2. The lamentable overthrow of the Greek 
empire brought incalculable evils upon the 
Christians in a large part of both Asia and 
Europe. For after the Turks under Ma- I 
hornet II. (a great prince, religion only 
excepted) had captured Constantinople in 
the year 1453, the glory of the Greek 
church was at an end ; nor had the Chris- 
tians any protection against the daily 
oppressions and wrongs of their victors, or 
any means of resisting the torrent of igno- 
rance and barbarism which rushed in upon 
them. One part of the city of Constanti- 
nople the Turks took by storm, but another 
part of it surrendered upon terms of capi- 
tulation. 4 Hence in the former all public 
profession of Christianity was at once sup- 
pressed; but in the latter during the whole 
century, the Christians retained all their 
temples and freely worshipped in them 
according to their usages. This liberty 
however was taken away in the time of 
Selim I. and Christian worship was con- 
fined within very narrow limits. 5 The 
outward form and organization of the Chris- 
tian church was indeed left untouched by 
the Turks, but in everything else the Greek 
church was gradually so weakened, that 
from this time onward it gradually lost all 
its vigour and efficiency under them. The 
Roman pontiff Pius II. addressed a letter 
to Mahumet II. exhorting him to embrace 
Christianity, but his communication was 
equally destitute of piety and of prudence. 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. The tyranny of the Mohammedans 
almost silenced the Grecian and Oriental 
muses. Among the Latins on the contrary, 


1 See the bull in the Bullarium liomanum, tom. i. 
p. 466. 

* 8ee Mamachlus, Originet et Antiqwt. Christian # , 
tom. ii. p. 32C, &c. where the gradual introduction of 
Christianity into America is described. Wadding’s 
Annalet Minor, tom. xv. p. 1, 10, &o. 

* This is from the letteis of Theoph. S-igfr. Bayer, 
which he addressed to me. 

4 In this account Mosheim has followed the Turkish 

writers. And indeed tneir account is much more pro- 
< table than that of the Latin and Greek historians, who 
l suppose that the whole city was taken by force and 


literature and the liberal arts regained un- j 
der moat favourable auspices their long | 
lost lustre and glory. Some of the pontiffs ' 
themselves encouraged them, among whom 

not by capitulation. The Turkish relation diminishes 
the glory of their conquest, and therefore probably 
would not have been adopted had it not been true — 
Mad. i 

s Cantemir, Hist, do VEmpire Ottoman, tome 1. p. 
11,46.64,55. 

8 Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome ill. p. 1872. [Article 
Mahomet II, The letter is the 396th of the printed let- 
ters of Pius IT. and occasioned a debate between the 
French Protestants and French Catholics as to Its piety 
and discretion. The pope promised to confirm the 
dominion of the Sultan over the Greek empire, and 
assured him of the respect and. esteem of the Christian j 
world, by which he would become the greatest prince | 
on earth, if he would only be baptized and make a pro- j 
i fession of Christianity. — Mur, 



Nicolaus V. stood prominent. 1 Many of For in consequence of this art, the works 
i the kings and princes also aided literary of the best Greek and Latin authors, which 
| men by their protection and extraordinary before had lain concealed in the libraries 
j munificence; among whom the illustrious of the monks, were now put into the hands 
I family of Medici in Italy, 3 Alphonsus VI. of the people; and while they awakened in 
king of Naples, and the other Neapolitan very many a laudable desire of emulating 
sovereigns of the house of Aragon, 3 acquired their excellencies, they purified the taste of 
permanent fame by their liberality and at- innumerable individuals of a literary turn. 4 
tachment to learning. Hence universities 2. The fall of the Greek empire likewise 
were erected in Germany, France, and contributed much to the promotion of 
Italy; libraries were collected at great ex- learning in the West. For the most 
pense, and young men were excited to study learned men of that nation, after the cap- 
by proffered rewards and honours. To ture of Constantinople, emigrated to Italy ; 
all these means was added the incomparable and thence a part of them were dispersed 
advantage resulting from the art of printing, into the other countries of Europe, these 
first with wooden blocks and then with men faithfully taught the Greek language, 
metal types, which was invented at Mentz and Grecian learning everywhere for their 
about the year 1440 by John Gutenberg, own support; and they diffused a taste for 

— literature and science over nearly the 
* Gibbon has done justice to tho character and claims whole Latin world Ilenco there wi*! no 
of this pope, as an eucourager of learning and a patron . , , worm, lienee mere was no 

of learned men, by whidi “he sharpened those wea- Considerable City or university in which 

pons which were soon pointed against the Roman some one or more of the Greeks were not 

church," Dart, and Full. vol. xii. p. 13 1—2. See G cor- 1 • *1 • . , » e .1 

gius, Vita Nicolai Quinti, Rom. 1742, 4to, and Hallam’s employed 111 tills century as teachers of the 

intro, to the Hist, of Liter. 1st edit. vol. i. p. 106 , &c. liberal arts.* But they were nowhere 


There are also some interesting notices of this enlight- 
ened pope in Shepherd's Life of Poggio llrucciolini,' 4to, 
p. 381, and especially chap. x. p. 405, &c R. 


more numerous than in Italy, where they 
were entouraged and honoured by the 


, At of , th ^ house munificence aiid the ardent zeal for useful 

of Medici, in regard to all the liberal arts and sciences, 1 • e mr o •, , , 

is given ua by Joseph Hianchini de Prato, Dn Gnm learning 01 the Medicean iamily, and by 
Duchi di Toscana <h?lla reaie Cma de Medici , pro - several Italian cities ; and hencethose who 

tcttori delle Lettere et delle llelle Arts, liagionamenti fK.',. a + ( . r 4 i__ _„ T i „ . - 

Historici, Venice, 1741, foi, [in addition to the thirsted tor knowledge in o«her countries 
several Italian works on tho literary merits of this were accustomed to repair to that country 
princely family, the English reader may consult Ros- f or 8 f U{ ] v a 
cue's well-known Lines qf Lorenzo de Medici and of n mi „ . 

Leo X.- It. 3. 1 he greater part of the learned men 

r * S ! Q Gi T! ono ’ d t , to ™° lii - P- r,00 > in Italv, which was the chief seat of learn- 

intia A If) lions i /. second ed. by Mwiochen, Viu e,u- ) n g> w ^e engaged in publishing, correcfc- 
ditor, viror. torn. ii. p. 1 , & c . ing, and elucidating the Greek and Latin 

4 M&ittuiro’s Annates Typographic^ ; Marchand’s „ 1 .i % . _ , 

Ilistoire de V hnprttnerie, Hague, 1740, 4to, &c. {lu thors, in tonilin" both <1 piOSe and 

[hchciiitUu’s rindicite Typographic^, Strasb. i7Go, 4to; poetic style after their model, and in illus- 

2‘™to ; S; { J&WftSuSff&Sft triltin S antiquities. And in these depart. 
druckerkunst , Lips. 1770, 4to. There ha« been much ments many attained such eminence that 
“i'"™ an<1 by wh°m printi "k was itrat executed, it is very difficult, to come up to their stan- 
Haerlein, Mentz, and htrasburg, each claim the honour i 1 xt ,1 1 „ 

of being the first seat of the art; und Laurence Coster, -Nor Were the Other languages and 

John Gensfioisch or Gutenberg, and John Faust, be- sciences neglected. Ill the university of 
sides others, have been honoured as inventors of the p , r ‘ n r . n ui; 4 .. ,c t i w . n„ 1 1 

art. The probability is that Coster first printed at 7 113 11 ttaChtX Ol tilt Greek and 

Haerlom with carved wooden Mocks (much in the Hebrew languages was MOW established. 7 

Chinese manner), on or before the year 1430; that fn Snain and Ttalv thorp worn mnnv Tehn 
Gutenberg- invented forged metal t yi >efl at Strasburg, ami Italy tlierc \U,re many Who 

a.d. 1436 or later; and that afterwards forming a were eminent jor their knowledge of lie- 
partnership with Faust and others at Mentz, Fuust brew and oriental literature. 8 Germany 
invented the cast types, one Peter Sohooffer having „ t> u* re ^ 

devised the iron matrices and punches to facilitate the renowned lor John lieuchlin Or Cap- 

casting of the types, and the company began to print uio, John Trithemius, and others, eminpht 
in 1450. and in 1450 urinted l inra.nd'a Rnhnnnf,, 


in 1450, and in 1450 printed Durand's Ha Inmate Dioi- 
nor . Ojficior, at Mentz. Seo Sohroeckh’s Kirchengcsch. 


5 Mai us, Vita Ilcuchlini, p. 11, 13, 10, 28, 152, 153, i 


vo! xxx. p. 175, and Rees' Cyclopedia, art. Printing. ]f,5, & c . ; Ilarth on Statius , t’om.’ii. p/lOOS-, Dula'us,’ 

— Mur. [A luminous and correct summary of this con- Hist. dead. Paris tom v p 601 

troversy may bo seen in Hallam's Intro, to the Hist. <f e Happily illustrative’ of these’ facts is IIumDhrev 

1 r n K Sp t9 . h “i v?b 5. cn Uody ’ 9 ^ okl Df Grad ’ UtJ.num iSiml 

recently fiirnlshed by M. Won do I.»bordc in Ins He- rutoribui. edited by Jcbb, Lond IV 12 8v<> v C rv in- 

d ‘ r fmpnmerte a ihgrnee *t Uamterg. Paris, teresting and accurate is Boerner, De bocti, Heminilm, 
M0.<t°,ln wh'ch he brings to light several printed Gran, Litemrum Gran, rum in llaliu Jntlaumlori- 

Udtere of indulgence, with blanks for the Insertion of bus, Lips. 1750. 8vo ; Battier, Ornthde Imlnumlnibu, 

1 J' ame0 ’ which were issud by pope N.co- Uracar. LHer.num, in the Murum Hdmticum, tom. 

j las V. in 1454. In page U. of the preface, the reader will iv. p. 163 &c 

nSin WiS f “" < i ata ', 0gU l of Q the *f 5t » ork8 ?” ’ 81mon ' Crit. de la Billlo. Ecclh. jmr M. Du Pm, 

? a “ “f; , Sc 1 al ‘° 0 ht “ eebuu de tome i. p. S02. M2, &c. ; Bulams, /fit. Acad. Pari,. 

4 Imprtmene d Strasbourg, Paris, 1840, 8vo, in which tom. v. p. 852 ike 

he refers the first attempts of Gutenberg iu that city 8 Colomesius, Italia Orientals, p. 4, & e. and His- 
to the year 1436.- It. pania Oriental^, p. 212. 
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both in those languages and in other 
branches of knowledge. 1 Latin poetry 
was revived, especially by Anthony Panor- 
initanus who had many followers.* The 
principal collector of ancient monuments, 
coins, gems, and inscriptions, among the 
Italians, was Cyriacus of Ancona, whose 
example prompted others to do the same. 3 

4. It is not necessary to speak particu- 
larly of the other branches of learning, but 
the state of philosophy deserves a brief no- 
tice. Before the Greeks came to Italy 
Aristotle alone was in repute with all ; he 
was extolled so immoderately that many 
were not ashamed to compare him absurdly 
with the precursor of Jesus Christ. 4 But 
about the time of the council of Florence 
some of the Greeks, and especially the cele- 
brated Gemistius Pletho, recommended to 
certain great men of Italy, instead of the 
contentious philosophy of the Peripatetics, 
what they called the divine and mild wis- 
dom of Plato. And these Italians, being 
charmed with it, took pains to have a num- 
ber of noble youths imbued with it. The 
most distinguished among them was Cosmo 
de Medicis, who after hearing Pletho formed 
the design of establishing a Platonic school 
at Florence. 5 For this purpose he caused 
Marsilius Ficinus, the son of his physician, 
to be carefully educated and instructed, in 
order to translate the works of Plato from 
the Greek into Latin. He therefore first 
published a Latin version of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and then of Plotinus, and finally of 
Plato. This same Cosmo prompted other 
learned men, as Ambrose of Camalduli, 
Leonardo Bruno, Poggio, and others, to 
engage in similar labours, that is, to trans- 
late Greek authors into Latin. In conse- 
quence of these efforts there soon appeared 
two schools of philosophy in Italy, which 
i for a long time contended zealously with 
each other, whether Plato or Aristotle ought 
to hold the pre-eminence in philosophy. 6 

5. A middle course between the two 
parties was taken by certain eminent men 
among both the Greeks and Latins, such 
as John Francis Pious, Bessarion, Hermo- 
laus Barbarus, and others, who indeed 
honoured Plato as a kind of oracle in phi- 
losophy, yet did not wish to see Aristotle 
trodden under foot and despised, but rather 
contemplated a union of the two. Both in 
their manner of teaching and in their doc- 
trines or principles, these teachers followed 
the later Platonic school which originated 
with Ammonius. 7 This kind of philosophy 
was for a long time held in high estimation, 
and was especially prized by the mystic theo- 
logians ; but the scholastic and disputatious 
divines were better pleased with the Peri- 
patetic school. Yet these Platonists were 
not truly wise, for they were not only in- 
fected with anile superstition, hut they 
abandoned themselves wholly to the gui- 
dance of a wanton imagination. 

0. These Platonists however were not 
so bad as their opponents, the Aristotelians, 
who had the upper hand in Italy and in- 
structed the youth in all the universities. 
For these, and especially the followers of 
Averroes, by maintaining (according to 
the opinion of Averroes) that nil men have 
one common soul, cunningly subverted the 
foundations of all religion, both natural 
and revealed, and approximated very near 
to the impious tenets of the pantheists, 
who hold that the universe, as consisting 
of infinite matter and infinite power of 
thought, is the deity. The most noted 
among this class was Peter Pomponatius, 
a philosopher of Mantua, a crafty and 
arrogant man, who has left us many writ- 
ings prejudicial to religion; 8 yet nearly 
all the professors of philosophy in the 
Italian universities coincided with him in 
sentiment. When pressed by the Inqui- 
sitors, these philosophers craftily discri- 
minated between philosophical truth and 

* Simon, Lellret Choisiex, tome i. p. 2G2, tome iv. p. 
131, Ac. p. 140, and in other passages. 

I * Bayle, Dictionnaire , art. Panormita , tome Hi. p. 
21G2. [His name was Antonius Beccatellus of Pa- 
lermo, or Panormitanus. Mosheim has overrated hhn 
as the reviver of Latin poetry. This honour belongs 
rather to Petrarch in the preceding .century, and 
among the Latin poets of the fifteenth century Politian 
must be preferred to Bcccatellus, who was his contem- 
porary. — H. 

* See the Itinerarium of Cyriacus Anconitanus, pub- 
lished from a manuscript with a preface, notes, and 
the epistles of this first antiquary, by Melius, Florence, 

1 742, 8vo. — Add Leonard Aretin’s EpittoUe, torn. ii. lib. 
lx. p. 141), recent edition, Florence. [On all these 
interesting topics the reader should again refer to 
Hallam's Intro, to the Liter, of Eur.y ol. 1. chap. Hi. — II. 

* See Ileumann's Acta Philotophorum, in German, 
tom. lit. p. 345. 

* On this subject see Sievcking, Geschichte d. Pla- 
tonischen Akademie su Florentz. Gritting. 1812. — Ii. 

* Bovin, in the Hist, de l' Acad. (let Inscript, et det 

Pellet Let tret, tome iv. p. 381 ; Launoi, De Varia E<>r- 
tnna Aristotelian. 225; Leo. Allatius, I)e Georgiis, p. 

391 ; La Croze, Entretiens aur Divert Sujeta , j>. 384, 
Ac. Joseph BianchitH, In his prcfaco to his Dei Gran 
Duchi di Toscana , Ac. quoted in a previous noto. 
BrUcker’a Hist. Critica Philos. tom. iv. p. 62, Ac. 

[It was not only the respective merits of these two 
philosophers which was debated in this controversy; the 
principal question was, which of their systems was 
most conformable to the doctrines of Christianity, and 
here the Platonic most certainly deserved the prefer- 
ence, as was abundantly proved by l’lctho and others. 

It is well known that many of the opinions of Aris- 
totle lead directly to atheism. — Mad. [On the charac- 
ter of Pletho and on this controversy, see also Hal- 
1am, ubi tupra, vol. i. p. 203. — Ii. 

7 See Bessarion's Letter, in the Hitt, de l* Acad, des 
Inscript, e.t det Hell. Lett, tome v. p. 45G ; Thomasius, 

I)e Syncretismo Peripatetico , in his Orationet , p. 340. 
[See Tenneman’s Manual of the Hist, of Phil. John- 
son’s transl. p. 273, Ac—/?. 

8 See Brileker'a Hitt. Crit, Philos, tom. iv. p. 158, 
&c. 
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theological ; and said their doctrines were 
only philosophically true, that is, accor- 
dant with sound reason ; but they would 
not deny that they ought, when viewed 
theologically, to be accounted false. On 
this impudent subterfuge, Leo X. in the 
Lateran council held in the following cen- 
tury, at length laid restrictions. 

7. In France and Germany the philosophi- 
cal sects of Realists and Nominalists had 
everywhere fierce contests with each other, 
in which they employed not only ratiocina- 
tion and argument, but also accusations, 
penal laws, and the force of arms. There 
was scarcely a university which was undis- 
turbed by this war. In most places how- 
ever the Realists were more powerful than 
the Nominalists, or the Terminists as they 
were also called. 1 * 3 * * In the university of 
Paris, so long as John Gerson and his im- 
mediate pupils lived, the Nominalists were 
in high authority ; but when these were 
dead, a.d. 1473, Lewis XL the king of 
France, at the instigation of the bishop of 
Avranches who was his confessor, prohi- 
bited the doctrine of the Nominalists by a 
severe edict, and ordered all books com- 
posed by men of that sect to bo seized and 
locked up from the public. 8 But he miti- 
gated his decree in the year 1474, and 
allowed some books of the Nominalists to 
be let out of prison. 8 And in the year 
1481 he restored all the books of the 
Nominalists to liberty, and reinstated the 
sect in its former privileges and honours 
in the university. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. No teacher or writer of any eminence 
in this century can be named who does not 
plainly and greatly lament the miserable 
state of the Christian church, and antici- 
pate its ruin unless God should interpose 
for its rescue. The vices and faults both 
of the prelates and of the other clerical 
orders were so manifest, that no one dared 
to censure such complaints. And even 
prelates of the highest rank, who 6pent, 
their lives in idleness and vice of every 


1 See Brlicker, ubi supra , tom. v. p. 904 ; 8a1abert*s 
Philosophia Nominnlium Vindicates, cap. i. ; JJaluze, 
Miscellanea , tom. iv. p. 531, &c. ; Argentro, Collectio 
Documentor, de No vis Erroribus , tom. i. p. 220, &c. 

* Naude, Additions d l' Hist, de Louis XL p. 203; 

' Bulieus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 678, 705, 708, 

, &c.; Launol, Hist. Gymnasii Naoarr. in his Opp. torn, 
j iv. par. i. p. 201, 378. 

3 Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 710. 

\ The documents are published by Salabort, Philoso- 

phia Nominal. Vindicates , cap. i. p. 104. Add Bukcus, 

ubi supra , tom. v. p. 739, 747. 


kind, were obliged to hear with a placid 
countenance, and even to commend those 
bold orators who publicly maintained that 
there was nothing sound in either the head 
or the members of the church, and who 
called for the amputation of the infected 
parts. And indeed he only was accounted 
an honest and useful man who, fearlessly 
and vehemently, declaimed against the 
court of Rome, the pontiff, and all his 
adherents. 6 

2. At the commencement of the century, 
the Latin church had two heads or pon- 
tiffs, Boniface IX. at Rome, and Benedict 
XIII. resident at Avignon. On the death 
of Boniface the cardinals of his party 
elected, a.d. 1404, Cosmat de Meliorati, 
who took the name of Innocent VII.* 
And he dying after two years, or a.d. 
1406, his place was filled by Angelo Cor- 
rari, a Venetian, who assumed the name 
of Gregory XII. Both of them promised 
under oath that they would voluntarily 
resign the pontificate if the interests of 
the church should require it, and they ( 
both violated their promise. Benedict 
XIII. being besieged at Avignon by the 
king of France, a.d. 1408, fled into Ca- 
talonia, his native province, and thence 
removed to Perpignan. lienee eight or 
nine cardinals of his party, finding them- 
selves deserted by their pontiff, joined the 
cardinals of the party of Gregory XII. and 
in conjunction with them, in order to put 


R Flaclus, in his valuablo Ca fa locus Testium Verita - 
tis, has collected many such testimonies. Still more 
may bo found in Peter de Alliaco’s tract De Reforma- 
ts one Eccle&ia and in the tract of Matthew of Cracovia, 
bishop of Worms, De Squaloribus Romanic Curiie, both 
of which tracts were published by Weissemburg, at 
Basil, 1551 ; likewise in the same Weissemburg’s An- 
tilogia liomana , Basil, 1555, 8vo ; in Wolf’s Lectiones 
Memorabiles, tom. i. and especially in the Monumenta 
Medii A'.oi , by Walch, whero we have, tom, i. fascic. i. 
p. 1, the tracts De Squaloribus Curiie Romanic , and p. 
101, the Gravamina Nationis German, ad versus Curiam 
Romanian, Joanni Cardinals S. Angeli, Nicolai V. 
Pontificis Rom. Legato , exhibita ; and p. 156, Junter- 
berg’s tract, De Negligentia Priclatorum, besides many 
of tho speeches made in the council of Constance, 
which are in the second fasciculus, and are of a similar 
import. Even at tho council of Constance itself, which 
assembled to reform tho church and in which so many 
testimonies were exhibited of its corrupt state, there 
were present a great number of buffoons, prostitutes, 
and public girls (joculatores, meretrices, and virgines 
public.** 1 ). See the Diarium Belli Hussitici , in Lud- 
wig’s Reliquice Manuscript, tom. vi.p. YZJ.— Schl. [and 
Von der llardt’s Concilium Constantiense, vol. v. par. 
ii. p. 50, Geb. Dacherius closes his enurneration of 
the persons present at the council, taken by order of 
tho Elector of Saxony, with this notice — “Mulicres 
communes quas reperi in domibus, et ultra et non 
minus, exceptis aliis, dcc." — R. 

6 Besides the common writers geo especially, in re- 
gard to Innocent VII. Aretinus, Epistolas, lib. i. ep. 
iv. v. p. 6, 19, 21, lib. ii. ep. ii. p. 30, and Calluccius 
Salutatus, Epistolce , lib. ii. ep. i. p. 1, or p. 18, cd. 
Florence; in regard to Gregory, the same Aretinus, 
Epistolce , lib. ii. ep. iii. p. 32, ep. vii. p. 39, 41, 51, lib. 
ii. ep. xvii. p. 54, 56, 59 ; Lami, DdicUe Erudito •*. tom. 
x. p. 494. 
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an end to the protracted schism, appointed 
a council of the whole church to be held 
at Pisa, on the 25th of March, a d. 1409. 
But this council, which was designed to 
heal the wounds of the divided church, 
unexpectedly inflicted a new wound. On 
the fifth of June it passed a heavy sen- 
tence on each of the pontiffs; for it 
declared both of them to be heretical, per- 
jured, obstinate, and unworthy of any 
i honours, and excommunicated them from 
the church. And in their place, on the 
20th of June the council created Peter de 
Candia sovereign pontiff, who assumed the 
name of Alexander V. 1 But the two 
pontiffs spurned the decrees of this council, 
and continued still to perform their func- 
tions. Benedict held a council at Perpig- 
nan, and Gregory assembled another at 
Austria [Cividad di Frioul],* near Aqui- 
leia; but fearing the resentments of the 
Venetians, he went first to Cajeta, where 
he threw himself upon the protection of 
Ladislaus, king of Naples, and then fled 
a.d. 1412 to Rimini. 

3. The church was thus divided between 
three pontiffs, who fiercely assailed each 
other with reciprocal excommunications, 
reproaches, and maledictions. Alexander 
V. who was elected in the council of Pisa, 
died at Bologna a.d. 1410. 3 The sixteen 
! cardinals who were present in the city im- 
j mediately filled his place with Balthasar 
j Cossa, a Neapolitan, who took the name of 
j John XXIII. a man destitute of principle 


! 1 See Lenfant's Hist. du Concile de Pise, A mater d. 

| 1724, 4to; Jircciariwa Pont if. Portia nor. tom. iv. 

| p. 350 ; Bossuot, Defensio Decreti Cleri Gallieani de 
j Potentate Eccles. torn. ii. p. 17, Sec. and elsewhere.— 
j [The Italian Romanists generally hold that this coun- 
i cil was not an cecutnenical one ; and the French as 
! generally hold or at least held the opposite view, that it 
j was a general council and the pope elected by it the 
! true pope. That the French clergy of the present day do 
not entertain these views and have no sympathy with 
j the well-known school of Bossuet on this and on kin- 
I dred questions, seems more than probable from what 
! the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth has related in his Diary in 
| France, Lond. 1815. According to him thero is now 
! no party in the national church of France in favour of 
I the once boasted “ Galilean liberties,” for which so 
; keen a contest was waged by the French ecclesiastics 
! of the 1 7th century against the ultramontane party — 11. 

I * Lenfant ( Hist, du Concile de Pi e. tome i- p. 21)5) 
says, the place of this council was Cividad di Frioul and 
) Udine, towns two miles apart in the diocese of Aquilehi, 
in the Venetian states. — Mur. 
i * Alexander committed two faults which very much 
injured his cause. He published a bull for the advan- 
tage of the Mendicants in regard to hearing confessions, 
which was so offensivo to the secular clergy and parti- 
cularly to the university of Paris, that under the coun- 
tenance of the king they set themselves against it ; and 
his successor, John XXII. found it necessary to repeal 
it. In the next place, by the advice of the cardinal 
legate of Bologna, Balthasar of Cossa, he ventured to 
go to Rome, which prepared the way for Lewis, king 
of Naples, to gain the victory over his enemy, king 
Ladislaus. Under him likewise a cardinal was allowed 
to hold many benefices, three or four deaconries, as 
many presbyterships, besides several bishoprics. —Schl. 


and of piety. 4 From this war of the pon- 
tiffs vast evils arose, which affected both 
the church and the state. Hence the em- 
peror Sigismund, the king of France, and 
other kings and princes of Europe, spared 
no pains or expense to restore harmony and 
bring the church again under one head. 
The pontiffs could not be persuaded at all 
to prefer the ppace of the church before 
their own glory, so that no course re- 
mained but to assemble a general council 
of the whole church to take cognizance of 
this great controversy. Such a council, 
John XXIII. being prevailed on by the 
entreaties of Sigismund and hoping that it 
would favour his cause, appointed to be 
held at Constance a d. 1414. In this coun- 
cil were present the pontiff John, the em- 
peror Sigismund, many princes of Germany, 
and the ambassadors of the other kings and 
princes of Europe and of the republics. 5 

4. The principal object of this great 
council was to extinguish the discord be- 
tween the pontiffs, and this they success- 
fully accomplished. For having established 
by two solemn decrees in the fourth and 
fifth sessions, that a pontiff is subject to a 
council of the whole church, and having 
most carefully vindicated the authority of 
councils, 6 they on the 29th of May, a.d. 


4 History represents him as a great villain, and in 
the council of Constance he was accused, among other 
crimes, of procuring the death of his predecessor with 
poison, liis persecution of Ladislaus, whom he very 
unseasonably excommunicated, and offended still more 
by proclaiming a crusade against him, obliged him to 
court the friendship of the emperor Sigismund, who by 
a master-piece of policy induced him to call the coun- 
cil of Constance. — Schl. 

5 The Acts of this celebrated council were published 
in six volumes, fol. by Von dor Hardt, Franefort, I7U0, 
an elaborate work yet imperfect ; for very many Acts 
are wanting in it, while many Acts are inserted which 
might have been omitted. Lenfant composed an elegant 
history of this council in French, which was printed, 2d 
ed. Amsterd. 1728, 4to [also in English, 2 vols. 4to.-~ 
Mur.] A Supplement to it, composed howover with 
little judgment, was added by Bourgeois du Chastened, 
an advocate of Paris, entitled Nouvelle Hutoire du 
Concile de Constance, on Von fait voir combicn la 
France a contribue d V Extinction du Schisme, Paris, 
1718, 4to. [The student should also read carefully the 
admirable summary of the proceedings of this council 
and the relative extracts from the original sources, in 
sec. 130 of Gieseler’a Lchrbuch, See. Cunningham’s 
trariol. vol. iil. p. 167, Sic. — II. 

6 Concerning these two celebruted decrees which aro 
extremely hateful to the pontiffs, see Natalis Alexan- 
der’s Hist. Eccles. bujc. xv. diss. iv.; Bossuet's Defensio 
Sententite Cleri Gallieani de Potentate Eccles. tom. ii. 
p. 2, 23, Sec. and Lenfant’s Diss. Historique vt Apologe - 
tiqne pour Jean Gerson et Concile de Constance, an- 
nexed to his History of that council. [The second 
decree of the 6th of April repeats the most essential 
parts of the first, or that of the 30th of March, and is 
as follows : “ Haec sancta synodus Constantiensis ge- 
nerate concilium faclens, pro extirpatione ipsius schis- 
matis, et unione et reformationc ecclesi® Dei in capita 
et in membris, &c. ordinat, deficit, decernit, et declarat, 
ut sequitur. Et priino declarat, quod ipsa in Spiritu 
Sancto legitime congregate, concilium generate faclens, 
et ecclesiam catholicam repreosentans, potestatem a 
Christo immediate habet, cui quilibet cujuscunque 
status vel dignitatis etiam si papalls, exist&t, obedire \ 
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1415, removed John XXIII. from the pon- 
tificate on account of various offences and 
[ crimes ; 1 for he had pledged himself to the 
t council to resign the pontificate and yet 
j had withdrawn himself by flight. Gregory 
| XII. voluntarily resigned his pontificate on 
! the 4th of July in the same year, through 
Charles de Malatesta. And Benedict XIII. 
on the 26th of July, 1417, was deprived of 
his rank as pontiff by a solemn decree of 
the council. After these transactions, on 
the 1 1th of November, a.d. 1417, Otto de 
Colonna was elected pontiff by the unani- 
mous suffrages of the cardinals, and assumed 
the name of Martin V. Benedict XIII. 
who resided at Perpignan resisted indeed, 
and claimed the rights and the dignity of a 
pontiff till his death a.d. 1423; and after 
the death of this obstinate man, under the 
auspices of Alphonsus, king of Sicily, ASgi- 
dius Mugnos, a Spaniard, was appointed by 
only two cardinals to succeed him. He 
assumed the name of Clement VIII. and 
wished to bo regarded as the legitimate 
pontiff; but in the year 1429 he was per- 
suaded to resign the government of the 
church entirely to Martin V. 

5. The acts passed in this council for 
the suppression and extirpation of heretics 
arc not equally commendable, and some of 
them are wholly inexcusable. Before the 
meeting of the council great religious com- 
motions had arisen in several countries, and 
especially in Bohemia. At Prague lived 
and taught with much applause John IIuss, 
an eloquent and learned man, who per- 
formed the duties of a professor of theology 
in the university, and those of a minister 
of the Gospel in the church. He preached 
vehemently against the vices of the clergy 
of all ranks; and numerous others did so 

tonetur in his qua pertinent ad fldem et extlrpationem 
dicti schtematto, et reformationem diet® ecclesi® in 
eapito et in membris. Item declarat, quod quieunque 
cujuHcunque condition^, status, dignitatis, etiam si 
papalis, qui mandatia, statutis seu ordinationibus, aut 
praceptis hujus sacrce synodi et cnjuscunque alterius 
oonciJii gen era 11s legitime congiogatl, super pwrniissls, 
seu ad ea pertinentibus, faotto, vel faeiendto, obedire 
contumaciter contempscrit, nisi rosipuerit, condign® 
pmnitenti® subjiciatur, et debito puniatur, etiam ad alia 
juris Bubsidia (si opus fuerit) reeurrendo." 

The decree then goes on to forbid Pope John from 
dissolving or removing the council to any other place 
without its consent, or from withdrawing any of his 
officers and servants from attending on the council so 
long as it shall remain at Constance. It further de- 
clares null and void all censures, deprivations of office, 
.Sec. passed, or that might be passed by the said pope, 
upon any persons whatever to the prejudice of the 
oouncil. See Harduin, Concilia , tom. viii. p. 258, 269. 

— Mur. 

1 The crimes of this pope are laid down in certain 
articles in Von der Hardt's Acta Concilii Constant. 
tom. iv. p. 196, among which are the following; Simony, 
extortion, poisoning, adultery, incest, the sale of eccle- 
siastical offices and bulls, &c. — Schl. [See the articles 
at large in Harduin, Concilia, tom. viii. p. 313, &o. and 
the judgment of the council upon them, ibid. p. 376. 

— Mur. 
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in that age, nor did any good man disap- 
prove of it. He likewise endeavoured, 
after the year 1408, to detach the univer- 
sity from the interests of Gregory XII. 
whom Bohemia acknowledged as pontiff. 
This gave great offence to the archbishop 
of Prague and to the rest of the clergy who 
adhered to the interests of Gregory, lienee 
arose great hostility between Huss and the 
archbishop, which the former sustained and i 
increased by his discourses against the ' 
Romish court and the vices of the clergy. 

6. To these first causes of hatred against 
IIuss, which might easily have been sur- 
mounted, others were added of greater mag- 
nitude. First, he took the side of the Realists 
in philosophy, and therefore in accordance 1 
with the habits of the age goaded and pressed i 
the Nominalists to the utmost of his power ; j 
yet their number was very considerable in i 
the university of Prague, and their influence ! 
was not small. 8 Afterwards in the year 
1408, it was by his influence that in the | 
controversy between the Germans and j 
Bohemians, respecting the number of votes i 
[each was to have in the university], the i 
decision was in favour of the Bohemians, i 
By the laws of the university it was or- j 
dained that in the academic discussions the ! 
Bohemians should have three votes, and 
the other three nations but one. The uni- 
versity was then divided into four nations, , 
three of which, the Bavarian, Polish, and j 
Saxon, were comprehended under t he gene- 
ral name of the German nation. The usage 
had been that the Germans, who far ex- 
ceeded the Bohemians in numbers, gave 
three votes and the Bohemians but one. 
Huss therefore either from partiality to his 
country or from his hatred to the Nomi- 
nalists, whom the greatest part of the Ger- 
mans preferred before the Realists, obtained, 
by means of the vast influence at court 
which his eloquence gave him, a decree 
that the Germans should be deprived of 
the privilege of three votes and should con- 
tent themselves with one.* This result of 
a long contest so offended the Germans that 
a great multitude of them with the rector 
of the university, John Hoffman, at their 

* There to a letter of the Nominalists to Lewis VI. 
king of France, in Baluze’s Miscellanea , tom. iv. p. 
634, which says : — “ Legimus Nominates expulsos de 
Bohemia eo tempore, quo haretici voiuerunt Bohemi- 
cum regnum suis hseresibus inficere. Quum dicti ha*re- 
tici non possent disputando superare, impetraverunt ab 
Ahisseslao (Weuceslao) principe Bohemia, ut guberna- 
rentur etudia Pragensia ritu Partoiensium. Quo edicto 
coacti Bunt supradicti Nominates Pragam civitatem 
relinquere, et se transtulerunt ad Llpzicam civitatem, 
et ibidem Universitatem erexerunt solemntosimam.” 

* According to some statements, by the royal ordi- 
nance of Jan. 18, 1409, u three votes were given to the 
Bohemians instead of one, and to the Germans thrc», 
as had hitherto been.” See Gieseler’s Text-book by 
Cunningham. vo‘ 4i. p. 344. note 7. — Mur 
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head, left the university of Prague and re- 
tired to Leipsie, where Frederick the Wise, 
the elector of Saxony [or rather Frederick 
theWarlike, margrave of Meissen], 1 founded 
a university on their account in the year 
1409. This event contributed much to 
increase the odium against Huss and to 
work his ruin. The Germans being ejected 
from Prague, Huss inveighed more freely 
than before against the vices of the clergy, 
and also publicly preached and recommended 
the opinions and the books of John Wick- 
IilTe, the Englishman. Being accused be- 
fore John XXIII. in the year 1410, he was 
excommunicated by the pontiff. But he 
despised this thunder, and both orally and 
afterwards in various writings continued to 
chastise the corruptions of the Romish 
church and of the whole clerical order, with 
the applause of great numbers. 2 

7- He was a good man and a lover of real 
piety, though perhaps sometimes over ar- 
dent and not sufficiently prudent. Being 
summoned to the council of Constance and 
being protected by a safe conduct from the 
emperor Sigismund, he went thither for the. 
purpose of demonstrating his innocence, 
and of proving the falsehood of the charge 
that he had apostatized from the Roman 
church. And certainly he had not departed 
in things of any moment from the religion 
of his time, but had only inveighed se- 
verely against the pontiffs, the court of 
Rome, the bishops and clergy, and the 
monks, which was a common practice at 
that day and was daily done in the council 
of Constance itself. Yet his enemies, who 
were numerous both in Bohemia and in the 
council, managed the procedure against him 
so artfully and successfully, that in violation 
of the public faith he was cast into prison ; 
arid when he would not at the command of 
the council confess guilt, he was adjudged 
a heretic and burned alive on the 6th day 
of July, a.d. 1415. Full of faith and the 
love of God he sustained this punishment 
with admirable constancy. 3 The same un- 

nions or in his life and conduct. Hence they concluded 
that he was unrighteously oppressed by li'is enemies 
And the conclusion of these excellent men Is most 
just ; for it is not difficult to show whence arose the 
readiness of the Fathers assembled at Constance to in- 
flict the punishment of a heretic on this good man, who 
by no means merited it. I. By his discourses and his 
writings Huss had produced very great commotion in 
Bohemia, and had excited vast odium against the whole 
sacred order, among the people. And ithe bishops, the 
priests, and the monks, could readily see that if this 
man should return to his country, and should go on to 
write and to teach, they must lose their honours, influ- 
ence, and emoluments. And therefore they strove to 
the utmost, and spared neither money nor pains nor 
labour with his judges, to persuade them to destroy so 
dangerous an enemy. Byzinius, in his Diarium Hus - 
siticum , p. 135 (in Ludwig's lleliqniie , tom. vi.)says: — 

“ Clerua perversus pra^cipue in regno Boemim et mar- 
chionatu Moravia* condcmnutioncm ipsius (Hussi), 
contributione peeuniarum et modis allis divorsU procu- 
ravit, et ad ipsius consonsit intcritum." And in page 

150 ho says: “ Cleru.s perversus regni Bohcmiie et nmr- 
cliionatus Moravbe, et precipuc Episcopi, Abbates, 
Canonici. plebani et religiosi, ipsius lideles ac salutlfe- 
ras admonitiones, adhortationcs, ipsorum pompam, 
symoniam, avaritiam, fornicatloncm vitfvquo detestan- 
dx* abominationcm detegeutes, ferro non valcndo, peeu- 
niarum contributioucs ad ipsius extinctionem faciendo 
procurarunt.” II. In the council itself there were 
many individuals of influence and power who thought 
themselves greatly injured by lluss, and who were 
willing to avenge those injuries by the death of the 
pood man. Huss, being a Itoalbt, had rendered him- 
self extremely odious to the Nominalists. And unfor- 
tunately for him, his principal judge* were Nominalists, 
and especially the oracle of the council, John Corson, 
was the great champion of the Nominalists and an 
enemy of Hush. These rejoiced to have, in the person 
of lluss, a man on whom they could take revenge more 
sweet than life itself. The Nominalists in their letter 
to Lewis, king of France (in Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. 
iv. p. 534), do not disguise the fact that lluss fell by 
the hand and efforts of their sect. “ Suscitavit Deus 
doctorcs Catholicos, Petrum de Allyaco, Jolmnnein do 
Gersonno, et alios quatnpluros doctissimos viros Numb 
nales, qui eonvocati ad concilium Constantiense, ad 
quod citati fuorant haeretici, et nominatim, Hieronymus 

et Johannes, dictos hioreticos per quadraginta dies 

disputando superavorunt.” That it was really so, the 
history of the council of Constance shows. The hosti- 
lity at that time between the Realists and the Nomi- 
nalists was deadly. Each sect on every occasion that 
offered, accused the other of heresy and impiety and 
inflicted punishment accordingly. The Nominalists at 
Constance condemned Huss a Realist ; and on the other 
hand, the Realists condemned John do Wesalia a No- 
minalist. in the year 1479. Seothe Exumen Magisti ale 
ac Theologicale Mag. Joh. de Wesalia , in Ortuinus Gra- 
tius, Fasciculus Ilerum Expetendarum et Fugiendar. 
Colon. 1535, p. 163. I will transcribe from this Exa- 
men a memorable passage, Illustrative of the deadly feud 
between the Nominalists and the Realists, p. 166, b.: — 

“ Q,uis nisi ipse diabolus seminavit ilhun zixaniam inter 
philosophos et inter theologos, ut tanta sit dissen.si»», 
etiam animoruin, inter diversa opinantes ? Adeo ut si 
universalia quisquam realla negaverit, existimetur in 
Spiritum Sanctum poccavisso, immo summo et maximo 
peccato plenus creditur contra Dcum, contra religlonom, 
contra justitiam, contra omnem politlam graviter dell- 
quisse. Undo haac caocitas mentis, nisi a dlabolo, qui 
phantaslas nostras illudit.” III. Those in other re- 
spects excellent and devout men, Huss and .Jerome, 
burned with hatred against the Germans. This hatred 
they publicly confessed at Prague, it accompanied 
them to Constance, and they did not disguise it before 
the council. Theod. de Nicm, Invectiva in Johan. 
XXIII. (in Ilardt’s Acta Concilii Constant, tom. il. p, 
450):— “ Improperabat etiam in publico Alemonnis 
dicendo. quod essent pnesumptuosl et vcllent ubique 
per orbem dominari. Sicque factum fuisset saepe in 
Boemia, ubi volentes etiam dominari Alemannl, vio- 
lenter exlnde repulsi et male tract&ti fuissent." On the 
other hand, the Germans, mindful of the injuries they 
had received at Prague, conceived the most violent 
hatred against these men. Yet the influence of the 
Germans was very great in the council. And who can 
doubt that they exerted that influence against their 

• Mosheiin says that Freds-ricus Sapiens , Saxonict 
Septemmr, established the university of Leipsie in the 
year 1409. This was certainly a slip of memory in the 
venerablo old man. It was not Frederick the Wise but 
Frederick the Warlike who established the university 
of Leipsie; and when he instituted it ho was only 
Margrave of Meissen and Landgrave of Thuringia, not 
Elector, to which dignity he did not attain till the death 
of Albrecht III. duke of Wittemburg, without issue, 
a.d. 1423. — Schl. [Historians differ much in their 
accounts of the number of Germans who retired from 
the university of Prague upon this occasion. ^Sneas 
Sylvius reckons 5,000, Trithemius and others 2,000, 
Dubravius 24,000, Lupacius 44,000, Lauda, a contem- 
porary writer, 36,000. — Mad. 

« See Byzinius, Diarium Belli Hussitici, in Ludwig’s 
fteli/juiin Aianuscriptorum , tom. vi. p. 127, &c. 

s Learned men have searched for the causes of so 
cruel a sentence being passed upon John Huss and his 
companions, nor do they iind them either in his opi. 
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happy fate was borne with the same pious 
fortitude and constancy by Jerome of 
Prague, the companion of John Huss, who 
had come to Constance to support and aid 
his friend. He at first through fear of 
death yielded to the mandates of the coun- 
cil, and renounced those opinions which the 
council had condemned in him ; but being 
retained still in prison he resumed courage, 
again avowed those opinions, and was there- 
fore committed to the flames on the 30 th of 
May, a.d. 14 1G. 1 


adversaries? TV. Finally, the very rector of the uni- 
versity of Prague, John Hoffman, who together with 
the German nation had been driven from Prague by 
Huss, and who was his principal enemy, was made 
bishop of Misnia 1413, and held a high place among the 
representatives of the German church in this council ; 
and undoubtedly he was an unlucky star to lluss in it. 

Although these were the real causes of the condem- 
nation of Huss, yet it must be confessed there appeared 
one mark of a heretic in him, for which in the judg- 
ment of that age he might with some colour of justice 
be condemned. I refer to his inflexible obstinacy, which 
the Romish church usually regards, even in those who 
err very little, as the most grievous heresy. Huss was 
commanded by this council, which was supposed to 
represent the whole church, to confess his faults and to 
abjuro his errors. He most pertinaciously refused to 
do this unless first convinced of error. Thus he re- 
sisted the Catholic church ; he wished tho church to 
show a reason for the sentence passed upon him, and 
ho not obscurely signified that the church might be in 
an error. This indeed was a great crime and intolera- 
ble heresy. For a true son of tho church ought to 
subject his own judgment and pleasure without reserve 
to the will of his mother, and to believe firmly that she 
could not possibly err. The Romish church indeed 
had for many ages followed Pliny’s principle: Epist. 
lib. x. ep. xcvii. p. 495, where ho says : — “ Perse verantes, 
duci jussi. Nequo enim dubitabani, qualceunque esset 
(piod faterentur, pervicaciam certe ct infiexibilem ob- 
stinationem debere puniri.” [For the Life of Huss see 
Gilpin's Licet of the Reformers, vol. i. ; Middleton’s 
Riographia Enangclica, vol. i. p. 29, &c.— Mur. [The 
student should read with care sec. 119 of Gicseler's 
Lehrbuch , &c. Cunninghiirn’s transl. vol. ill. p. 311, 
Ac. which presents a concise view of these transactions. 
See also The Reformer t before the Reformation , by Emile 
de Bonnechose, translated from the French by C. 
Mackenzie, Edin. 1844, 2 vols. This interesting work 
treats exclusively of Huss and Jerome and the council 
of Constance, and will amply repay a perusal. The 
evangelical author followed it up by publishing a French 
version from the Latin of Hubs’s Letters, amounting to 
above seventy, which has also been translated into 
English by Mr. Mackenzie, entitled, Letters of John 
Huss, written during his Exile and Imprisonment , with 
Luther's Preface, Edin. 1846. But the most satisfac- 
tory source of information respecting this venerable 
martyr and his companion in suffering must ever be, 
his own writings with the contemporary documents, as 
they have been carefully collected in that valuable 
work. — Historia et Monumenta Jo. Him atque Hier. 
Trap emit, &c. Nuremb. 1558, and again, with consi- 
derable additions, in 1715, 2 vols. fol. — It. 

1 For tho history of Jerome of Prague, see Gilpin’s 
Licet qf the Reformers , vol. i. and Middleton's Riogra- 
phia Evangel, vol i. p. 47, &c. — Mar. [The name of 
this celebrated martyr was Jerome Faulflsch ; for in- 
formation respecting him see the works referml to in 
the preceding note.—/?. 

* Tho forty-five articles extracted from Wickliffe’s 
writings and condemned by the council, may lie seen 
in all the collections of councils ; e.g. Harduin’s Con- 
cilia, tom. viii. p. 229, &c. — Mur. [They are also to be 
found with several other documents relative to Huss, 
in a very curious and valuable collection of public 
papers, showing the necessity of a reformation in the 
church, and demanding such a reform, prior to the 
limo of Luther. It is entitled, Fasciculus Rtrum blx- 
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S 8. Before Huss and Jerome were con- 
demned by the council, John Wicklifle, 
who was considered and not unjustly as 
their teacher, was pronounced infamous and 
condemned by a decree of these fathers. 
For on the 4th day of May a.d. 1415, the 
council declared a number of opinions ex- 
tracted from his writings to be abominable, j 
and ordered all his books to be destroyed j 
and his bones to be burned. 2 Not long j 
after, on the 14th of June they passed the j 
famous decree that the sacred supper should 
be administered to the laity in the element j 
of bread alone, forbidding communion in 
both the elements. For in the preceding l 
year 1414, Jacobellus de Misa, cuiate of 
the parish of St. Michael at Prague, by the 
instigation of a Parisian doctor, Peter of 
Dresden, had begun to celebrate the com- j 
munion in both elements at Prague, and a 
number of other parishes had followed his 
example. 3 The subject being brought be fore j 
the council by one of the Bohemian bishops, j 
they deemed this heresy deserving of rebuke, i 
By this decree of the council of Constance, | 
the communion of the laity in one element j 
obtained the force and authority of a law j 
in the Romish church. j 

9. In the same year the council included j 
in tho list of execrable errors or heresies, 
the opinion of John Petit, a Parisian theo- 
logian, of the lawfulness even in any private 
person of killing a tyrant ; but they did not 
name the author of the opinion because he 
was supported by very powerful patrons. ! 
John, duke of Burgundy, employed assas- j 
sins in the year 1407 to murder Lewis, the 
duke of Orleans. A great contest ensued, 
and Petit, an eloquent and ingenious man, 
pleaded the cause of the duke of Burgundy 
at Paris; and in order to justify his con- 
duct, he maintained that it is no sin to 
destroy a tyrant without a trial of his 
cause, by force or fraud or in any other 
maimer, and even if the persons doing it 
are bound to him by an oath or covenant. 


petendarum et Fugiendarum, &c. and waa published at 
Cologne in 1535, fol. by Ortuinus Gratius. But a 
greatly enlarged edition, containing a number of pieces 
never before printed, was published at London in 1G90 
by the Rev. Edward Brown, in two volumes, fol. — It. 

8 Byzinius, Diarinm Belli I I us At. p. 124. [Peter of 
Dresden had studied at Prague, and had been driven 
thence with the other Germans. He was afterwards 
expelled from Saxony, on account of his embracing 
and disseminating Waldensian doctrines, and now 
returned again to Prague. He acted the part of a 
schoolmaster there, and was the friend of Huss and 
Jerome. The proper name of J acobellus was Jacobus, 
the first being a nick-name. The opposition made to 
his administering the communion in both elements, 
only rendered him more zealous ; so that his party in- 
creased and had numerous adherents, not only at 
Prague but throughout Bohemia. Yet he was more 
fortunate than Huss and Jerome, and lived till a. o' 
1429. His writings are in Von del ll&rdt’s Acta Con- 
cilii Constant, tom. iii. — Mur. 
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By a tyrant however Petit did not under- 
stand the sovereign of a nation, but a 
powerful citizen who abuses his resources 
to the ruin of his king and country. 1 The 
university of Paris passed a stern and severe 
sentence upon the author of so dangerous 
an opinion. The council after several con- 
sultations passed sentence, without naming 
the author of the opinion. But the new 
pontiff, Martin V. through fear of the house 
of Burgundy, would not ratify even this 
mild sentence of the council. 2 

10. After these and some other trans- 
actions, the council proceeded avowedly to 
the subject of reforming the pontiffs and 
the whole sacred order, or a reformation of 
the church in its head and members, as the 
language of that age was. For all Europe 
saw the need of such a reformation, and 
most ardently wished for it. Nor did the 
council deny that it was chiefly for this 
important object they had been called 
together. But the cardinals and principal 
men of the Romish court, for whose interest 
especially it was that the disorders of the 
church should remain untouched, craftily 
urged and brought the majority to believe, 
that a business of such magnitude could not 
be managed advantageously without first 
electing a new pontiff. But the new head J 
of the church, Martin V. abused his power 
to elude the design of reforming the church, 
and manifested by his commands and edicts 
that he did not wish the church to be purged 
and restored to a sound state. Therefore 
on the 22d of April a.d. 1418, the council 
after deliberating three years and six 
months broke up, leaving their business 
unfinished, and assigned the reformation of 
the church, which all men devoutly prayed 
for, to a council to be called at the end of 
five years. 

1 1. Martin V. being admonished on the 
subject, after a long delay appointed this 
other council to be held at Pavia, and 
afterwards removed it to Siena and lastly 
to Basil. But in the very commencement 
of it, on the 21st of Feb. 1431 he died, and 
was succeeded in the month of March by 
Gabriel Condolmerus, a Venetian and bishop 
of Siena, who took the name of Eugene IV. 
He sanctioned all that Martin had decreed 


i This is manifest from the oration of Petit which 
Lcnfant has subjoined to his Hist, du Candle do l*ige , 
tome ii. p. 303, Ac. 8ce Lyserus, Dissert, qua memo - 
riam Joh. Burgundi et Doctrinam Job. Farm de Ctedg 
Perduellium Vindicat. Wittemb. 1735, 4to. 

* See Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 113, &c. 
and many other passages ; Argentre, Collectio Judicior. 
de Noms Erroribus, tom. i. par. ii. p. 184, &c. ; the 

Opera of Jo. Gerson, published by Du Pin, tom. v. ; 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome iii. p, 2268, &c. [article 
Petit.] and nearly ail the historians of Franco: [eg. 
Gifford's Hist, qf France , vol. ii. p. 377 — Mur. 
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respecting the council to be held at Basil ; 
and thence on the 23d of July, 1431, it com- 
menced under the presidency of cardinal 
Julian, as representative of the pontiff. 
Two objects especially were assignee! to this 
celebrated council; first, a union between 
the Greeks and the Latins, and secondly, 
the reformation of the church both in its 
head and its members, according to the 
resolution adopted in the council of Con- 
stance. And that the head, that is, the 
sovereign pontiffs and likewise all the mem- 
bers of the church, that is, the bishops, 
priests, and monks, had become very cor- 
rupt, no one hesitated to admit. But when 
these fathers by the form of the council, 3 
by their method of proceeding, and by their 
first decrees, showed that they intended to 
perform in earnest what they were bidden 
to do, Eugene IV. being afraid of these 
reformers of a corrupt church, twice at- 
tempted to dissolve the council. This the 
fathers most firmly resisted, and they 
showed by the decrees of the council of 
Constance and by other arguments, that 
the council was superior in authority to a 
pontiff This first contest between the 
pontiff and the council was brought to a 
close in the month of November a.d. 1433; 
for the pontiff silently gave up the point, 
and in the month of December by letters 

3 By the “form of the council,” Moshcim undoubtedly 
means the division of the cardinals, archbishops, bi- 
shops, abbots, Ac. Into four equal classes, without any 
regard to the nation or province by which they were 
sent. This prudent arrangement prevented the cabals 
and intrigues of the Italians, whose bishops were much 
more numerous than thoso of other nations, and who 
by their number might have had it in their power to 
retard or defeat the laudable purpose the council had 
in view, had tilings been otherwise ordered. — Mad. 

[ The organization of this council and its mode of 
doing business were these. The members of the 
council were distributed into four equal bodies, each 
consisting of about the same number of high dignita- 
ries and low, and each completely organized with its 
president, secretaries, and other olficers. Each of the 
four was especially charged with the investigation of 
a particular class of subjects, such as articles of faith, 
peace, reformation, or miscellaneous affairs. Thcso 
bodies met separately in their respective halls at the 
same hour, thrice a week ; but they never discussed 
any subject on the first day of its coming before them. 
Their first care was to appoint three of the most com- 
petent members in each body, to unite in a grand com- 
mittee of overtures for all the four bodies. One-third 
of this committee was changed every month, and others 
chosen by their respective bodies. All business was 
first to pass the committee of overtures, and If they 
saw fit, they sent it to the body which had charge of 
such subjects. That body discussed it hilly, and then 
sent their decision together with the reasons for it to 
each of the other bodies, or if they were not agreed, 
they sent the opinions both of the majority and the 
minority with their respective arguments. The other 
bodies now discussed the subject, and passed their 
judgment upon it. When the question had been thus 
discussed in all the four bodies, if three of them were 
found to be agreed respecting it, the subject was at 
last brought before the whole council for a general dis- 
cussion and a final decision. See Mansi, Concilia , tom. 
xxix. p. 377; also Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. 
sa>c. 15, 16, diss. viii. art. ii. sect. 4, tom. xviii. p. 457, 
&c .—Mur. 
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sent from Rome approved of the proceedings 
of the council. 1 

12. After this, the council prosecuted 
with energy the business which they had 
entered upon. The legates of the Roman 
pontiff were now admitted into the council, 
but not till they had promised under oath 
to obey the decrees of the council, and par- 
ticularly the decrees of the council of Con- 
stance, asserting the dominion and juris- 
diction of councils over the pontiffs. These 
decrees of Constance, so odious to the pon- 
tiffs, were renewed in a public meeting of 
the fathers on the 26th of* June, 1434, and 
the 9th of June, 1435. Annats as they were 
called were abolished, the pontifical legates 
in vain opposing it. On the 25th of March, 
1436, a profession of faith was read which 
pontiffs must assent to on the day of their 
election, the number of cardinals was re- 
duced to twenty-four, and expectatives, 
reservations, and provisions were abolished. 
As they were proceeding to other things 
very unacceptable to the pontiff, Eugene 
concluded that this very audacious and 
troublesome council must either be removed 
to Italy, or be curbed by another council 
in opposition to it. Therefore, when these 
fathers decreed, May 7, 1437, that on 
account of the Greeks the council should 
be held either at Basil or Avignon or in 
some city of Savoy, the pontiff on the con- 
trary by his legates decided that the council 
thould be held in Italy. Neither party 


• A history of this groat council, which is so worthy 
of everlasting romembranee, is wanting. One was 
contemplated by Baluze. See the Hist, de l' Acad- des 
Inscript, et des Belles Lettres , tome vi. p. 544. After 
him by Lenfant also. But neither of them fulfilled his 
promise. Its acts were collected by Von der Ilardt 
with vast labour, at the expense of Rudolph Augustus, 
Duke of Brunswick, out of various archives and li- 
braries and put into many volumes, and they are said 
still to exist in the Wolfenbuttle library and to be 
most worthy of publication. Till they appear, the 
more brief Acta Concilii may be consulted, which were 
published In various places and among others, Paris, 
1512, 8vo (which is the edition I have used in this 
history), also A2»cas Sylvius, De Cuncilio Basiliensii 
Richer’s Hist. Concilior. Generalium, lib. iii. c. i. ; 
Canislus, Lectioncs Antiquec, tom. iv. p. 447, and others. 
[We have indeed Lenfant’s Hist, de la Guerre des 
Hussites et du Concile de Basle , in two volumes, 4to, 
Amsterd. 1713. But the larger work oxpectod from 
nim has not appeared. It is also known that the en- 
tire acts of this council still lie concealed in various 
libraries: e.g. in that of the College of Navarre at 
Paris See Schopflin's Comment. Hist, et Crit. p. 541. 
Imperfect Acts may be found in Ilarduin’s Concilia , 
tom. vlli. p. 1103, &c. and in Mansi, Supplem. Concil. 
tom. iv. p. 159, &c. tom. v. p. 192, and tom. vl. p. 
573. Extracts from these Acts are given in Sender's 
Selecta Hist. Eccl. Capita , tom. iii. stec. xv. p. 101 — 
140. ~Schl. [See references to additional and more 
recent works on this council, in Gieseler, Lehr buck, 
&c. Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. p. 184, &c. He gives 
a pretty fall account of its proceedings and reforms, 
and of the circumstances which enabled the popes to 
defeat its good intentions and retain the ohurch In 
bondage to their authority. Some further insight into 
its proceedings may be gleaned from Shepherd's Life qf 
Poggio Bracciolini . Liverp. 1802, 4 to.— A. 
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would revoke its decision. Hence a violent 
conflict from this time onward existed 
between the pontiff and the council. On 
the 26th of July, 1437, the council ordered 
the pontiff to appear before them at Basil, 
and give account of his conduct. The 
pontiff on the other hand dissolved the 
council, and appointed another at Ferrara. 
But the fathers, with the approbation of the 
emperor, the king of France, and other 
princes, continued their deliberations at 
Basil, and on the 28th of September of the 
same year pronounced the pontiff contu- 
macious for not obeying the council. 

13. On the 10th of January of the next 
year, a.d. 1438, Eugene lv. in person 
opened the council which he had summoned 
to meet at Ferrara, and in the second 
session of it excommunicated the fathers 
assembled at Basil. The chief business of 
this council was to negotiate a union between 

! the Greeks and Latins. The Greek em- 
peror John Palseologus, the patriarch of 
Constantinople Joseph, and the principal 
theologians and bishops of the nation came 
personally to Italy, in order to facilitate the 
success of this important negotiation. For 
the Greeks, now reduced to extremities by 
the Turks, indulged the hope that if their 
disagreements with the Roman pontiffs 
were removed, the Latins would afford 
them succour. The business proceeded 
tardily and with little success at Ferrara, 
but afterwards with better success at Flo- 
rence. For Eugene, in the beginning of 
the year 1439, on account of the pestilence 
at Ferrara, had ordered the council to re- 
move to Florence. The fathers at Basil, 
provoked by these and other acts of Eugene, 
proceeded on the 25tli of June, 1439, to 
deprive him of the pontificate; but this 
bold procedure did not meet the approbation 
of the kings and princes of Europe. Eu- 
gene, by a very severe bull, on the 4th of 
September anathematized the Basilian 
fathers and rescinded all their acts. De- 
spising these thunders, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1439, they elected a new pontiff, 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who then led a 
retired life at Ripailles on the Leman Lake, 
lie assumed the name of Felix V, 

14. Thus the lamentable schism, which 
had been extinguished after so much labour 
and toil at Constance, returned with now 
and greater misfortunes. For there were 
not only two pontiffs mutually condemning 
each other, but likewise two opposing coun- 
cils, of Basil and of Florence. The greater 
part of the church indeed adhered to Eu- 
gene; but most of the universities, and 
particularly the first among them, that of 
Paris, as well as some kingdoms and pro- 
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vinces, chose to follow Felix V. The coun- 
cil of Basil continued to deliberate and to 
pass laws and decrees till the year 1443, 
notwithstanding all the opposiaion of Eu- 
gene and his adherents. And although the 
council separated in the year 1443, yet 
they publicly declared that the council was 
not at an end, but would assemble again at 
a proper time either at Basil, or Lyons, 
or Lausanne. The council of Florence 
under Eugene was chiefly occupied in set- 
tling the disputes between the Latins and 
the Greeks. This great business was com- 
mitted to select individuals of both par- 
ties. The most distinguished of the Greeks 
was Bessarion, a very learned man, who 
was afterwards a cardinal in the Romish 
church. This man, being gained by the 
favours bestowed on him by the pontiff, 
exerted his influence, and the pontiff em- 
ployed rewards, threats, and promises, to 
induce the other Greeks to accede to the 
proposed terms of accommodation, and to 
acknowledge that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
also from the Son, that departed souls un- 
dergo a purgation by fire before they are 
admitted to the vision of God, that unlea- 
vened bread may be used in the sacred 
supper, and lastly, what was the most im- 
portant of all, that the Roman pontiff is the 
head and the judge of the church universal. 
(Lie of the Greeks, Mark of Ephesus, could 
not be persuaded by entreaties or by bribes 
to give his assent. After all, this peace, 
which was extorted by various artifices, 
was not stable. For the Greeks on their 
return to Constantinople stated to their fel- 
low-citizens, that everything had been car- 
ried at Florence by artifice and fraud, and 
they resumed their hostility. The council 
of Florence closed its deliberations on tbe 
26th of April a.d. 1442. 1 There were also 
negociations in this council for bringing the 
Armenians and the Jacobites, but especially 
the Abyssinians, into union with the Romish 
church, which were attended with the same 
result as those respecting the Greeks. 


* A history of this counoil and of its base artifices 
was composed by a Greek, Sylvester Sgyropulus, and 
was published with a Latin version, apparatus, and 
notes, by Robert Creighton, an Englishman, at the 
Hague, 1660, fol. In opposition to this, Leo Allatiua 
wrote his Exercitationcs in Creightoni Apparatnm , 

Vernonem , et Notas ad Historiam Concilii Florentini 
scriptam a Sguropulo, Romo, 1674, 4to. See also 
liis De Perpetua Consensionc Eccletice Orientalis et 
Occidmtalis , lib. iii. cap. i. p. 875, &c. And compare 
Mabillon's Museum Italicum, tom. i. p. 243; Spanheim, 
De Perpetua Ditsensione Eccles. Orien. et Occiden. 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 491, &c. ; Hermann's Hist. Conccrtat. 
de Pane Azymo , par. ii. c. v. p. 124, &c. [The acts of 
the council are In Harduin’s Concilia , tom. ix. p. 533, 
&c.; and in Mansi’s Concilia, tom. v. p. 197, &c. The 
most essential things in these acts are oondsely stated 
in Selmer’s Selecta Hist. Eccles. Capita, tom. iii. saccul. 
xv. p. 140 — 163 . — Schl 


15. The author of this new pontifical I 
► schism, Eugene IV. died in the month of . 
February, 1447, and was succeeded in the 
month of March by Nicolaus V. who was I 
i previously Thomas de Sarzano, bishop of I 
; Bologna, a man of learning and a great pa- 
tron of learning, and likewise a man of 
moderation and disposed for peace.* Under 
him, by means of the persevering labours 
and efforts of the kings and princes of 
Europe, especially of the king of France, 
tranquillity was restored to the Latin 
church. For Felix V. on the 9th of April, 
1449, resigned the supremacy of the church, 
and retired to his former quiet at Ripaillcs; 
and the fathers of Basil assembled on the 
16th of April at Lausanne ratified the ab- 
dication of Felix, and by a solemn decree 
directed the whole church to obey Nicolaus 
only. On the 18th of Juno Nicolaus pro- 
mulgated this pacification, and at the same 
time confirmed by his sanction the acts and 
decrees of the council of Basil. This Nico- 
laus was particularly distinguished for liis 
love of literature and the arts, which he 
laudably exerted himself to advance and 
encourage in Italy, especially by means of 
Greeks who came from Constantinople. 3 lie 
died on the 24th of March, 1445, principally 
from grief occasioned by the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

16. liis successor, Alphonsus Borgia, a 
Spaniard, whose pontifical name was Calix- 
tus III. performed nothing great or splen- 
did, except showing himself very zealous in 
urging Christian princes to war against the 
Turks. He died in the year 1458. Much 
more celebrated was his successor, JEneas 
Sylvius Piecolomini, bishop of Siena, who 
ascended the papal throne a.d. 1458 and 
took the name of Pius II. a man of superior 
genius, and renowned both for his achieve- 
ments and for his various writings and 
publications. Yet posterity would have 
accounted him a much greater man if he 
had not been guilty of gross inconsistency. 
For after strenuously maintaining the rights 
of councils against the pontiffs, and boldly I 


2 Peace-loving as this pope may have been, ho did 
what the official usages of those times required, and 
issued a bull to all the faithful in the year 1447 ( Har- 
duin, tom. ix. p. 1313), in whioh he calls Felix iniqui - 
tatis alumnus, transfers the duohy of Savoy to the 
French king, exhorts that monarch or his dauphin to a 
crusade against his rival pontiff, and denies forgive- 
ness and eternal salvation to all who co-operate with 
him. Notwithstanding this, ho croated this same Felix 
In the year 1449, bishop of Sabina, cardinal and vlca- 
of the apostolic see in Savoy, and confirmed all the ju** 
dicial sentences and acts of grace passed by him ; nay, 
he revoked all that he had angrily written or spoken 
against Felix and the council of Basil. — Schl, 

8 See Georgius, Pita Nicolai V. ad Fidem Veterwm 
Monumentorum, to which is annexed, Dhquisitio de 
Nicolai V. erga Literas et Literatos Viros Patrocinio , 
Rome, 1742, 4to. 
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defending the cause of the council of Basil 
against Eugene IV. upon being made pon- 
tiff he apostatized from himself and on the 
18th January, 1460, denied that a council 
is superior to a pontiff, and severely prohi- 
bited appeals to councils; and in the year 
1461 obtained from Lewis XI. king of 
France, the abrogation of the pragmatic 
sanction, which was favourable to coun- 
cils; 1 and finally, April 26th, 1463, he pub- 
licly disapproved of all that he had himself 
written in favour of the council of Basil, 
and decreed that Pius II. was to be heard 
and obeyed, but that iEneas Sylvius was 
to be condemned. After making this decla- 
ration he died in the month of July a.d. 
1464.* 

17. Paul II. previously Peter Barbo, a 
Venetian, who was raised to the chair of 
St. Peter in 1464 and died in 1471, per- 
formed some acts not unworthy of com- 
mendation, at least according to the views 
of this century; but he also did many things 
which are scarcely if at all excusable; 
among which his fixing the recurrence of the 
jubilee to every 25th year is one of the 

1 Lewis IX. or 8t. Lewis, a,d. 120R, published the 
first Pragmatic Sanction for securing the liberties of 
the Gallican chureh against the pontiffs, in six articles. 
But the Pragmatic Sanction here referred to was en- 
acted by Charles VII. with the concurrence of the 
greater prelates and nobles of his kingdom assembled 
at Bourges, a.d. 1438, and during the session of tho 
council of Basil. The king reported 38 decrees of that 
council, and proposed to adopt tho substance of them 
in 23 articles, which were readily agreed to. The 38 
decrees of the council, as reported by tho king, are in 
Harduin’s Concilia , tom. vili. p. 1949. Tho 23 articles 
were afterwards prohibited to be published, or to be 
kept anywhere, by authority of the popes. This 
Pragmatic Sanction, Pius II. prevailed on Lewis XL to 
abrogate entirely. But the parliament of Paris refused 
to register his decree; and tho king soon found he had 
been duped by the pope, and therefore allowed the 
Pragmatic Sanction to stand. It was accordingly ob- 
served in France till the year 1517, when Julius II. 
persuaded Francis 1. to substitute in its place the Con- 
cordate % which was approved by the council of the La- 
teran then sitting. This Concordate, which may bo 
seen at large in Harduin, Concilia , vol. lx. p. 1807, &c. 
was a sort of compromise between the pontiff and the 
Gallic&n church, in which tho latter yielded up a part 
of their rights as secured by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and had the rest secured to them. The parliament of 
Paris however resolutely refused to register it ; and 
when at length compelled to do it, they declared that 
it was solely by command of the king that they disap- 
proved of it and remonstrated against it. The Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1438 secured in France the freedom 
of election to bishoprics aud abbacies, the installation 
by the ordinaries, the abolition of reservations, annats, 
&c. The Concordate Invested tho king with the right 
of nominating bishops and abbots, yet under restric- 
tions, and the pope was to confirm the election. Ex- 
peotatives and reservations wero prohibited. Appealed 
causes wore to be tried whero they originated. No 
mention was made of annats. In other respects the 
provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction wero followed in 
the Concordate. Such has ever since been for sub- 
stance the ecclesiastical law of France. See Burnet’s 
History qf the Reformation , vol. iii. par. i. p. 3, &c.; and 
the other authorities referred to in Cent. xvi. Sec, I. 
ch. 1. sac. 7, note 1, page 560, below. — Mur. 

* Besides the common writers see the Nouveau Die - 
honnaire Hist, et Crit. tome *i. p. 26, art. Knee Sylvius. 



smallest. Hence his reputation with pos- 
terity is equivocal. 3 The two subsequent 
pontiffs, Sixtus IV. previously Francis d’ 
Albeseola, who died in 1484, and Innocent 
VIII. previously John Baptist Cibo, a 
Genoese, who died a.d. 1492, were of 
moderate characters, distinguished neither 
for great virtues nor for great faults. 
Each being anxious for the safety of Italy 
and all Europe on account of the power 
of the Turks, made preparations to with- 
stand them, and very earnestly urged the 
kings of Europe to make war upon them. 
But each met with obstacles which disap- 
pointed his most ardent wishes. Their other 
achievements were of no great importance. 4 

18. The last in the series of pontiffs of 
this century was Alexander VI. a Spaniard, 
whose true name was Roderic Borgia. lie 
may not improperly be called the Nero of 
the pontiffs. For so many and so great 
villanies, crimes, and enormities are re- 
corded of him, that it must be certain he 
was destitute not only of all religion but 
even of all decency and shame. Among the 
things charged upon him, though some 
may be false and others overstated by his 
enemies, yet so many remain which are 
placed beyond all dispute, as are sufficient 
to render the memory of Alexander exe- 
crable in the view of all who have even a 
moderate share of virtue. A large part of 
his crimes, however, originated from his ex- 
cessive partiality for his children. For lie 
had four sons by a concubine, among whom 
was the notorious Cassar Borgia, infamous 
for his enormous vices, and likewise one 
daughter named Lucretia; and he was in- 


3 Paul II. has obtained in our times a great and 
learned patron in tho celebrated Angelo Maria, cardi- 
nal Quirinus, distinguished for his numerous writings 
and achievements. He has written, Pauli II. Vita 
ex codice Angelica Bibliotheca ■ desumpta , pur missis ip- 
si us vindicih ad versus Platinum aliosque obi recta tores. 
ltome, 1740, 4to. [Platina, who wrote a history of tho 
popes, was put out of office and twice imprisoned by 
this pope, and these personal collisions may have af- 
fected his impartiality. Yet Paul does not seem to have 
been a very estimable character, take him all in all. 
He had little regard for learning, was fond of innova- 
tions, partial to his friends, persecuted the Hussites, 
deposed the king of Bohemia, violated sworn compacts, 
encouraged carnivals, &c. — Mur. 

4 Sixtus IV. carried nepotism [bestowroent of honours 
and riches on his nephews and other relatives] to the 
highest pitch, and .thus provoked the hatred of the 
family of Pazzo in Venice against that of the Medici ; 
which was the source of oppression, robbery, assassi- 
nations, and destructive insurrections, commencing at 
Florence and involving all Italy in a bloody war, in 
which tho pope himself engaged for the benefit of his 
nephews, and both laid Florence under an interdict, 
and himself besieged it. See Muratori, ad ann. 1478. — 
Innocent VIII. had lived so shamefully before he 
mounted the Ttomish throne, that he had sixteen ille- 
gitimate children to make provision for. Yet on the 
papal throne he played the zealot against the Gormans, 
whom he accused of magic in his bull, Summit desidc- 
rantes affectibus , &c. and also against the Hussites, 
whom he well nigh exterminated. — Schl. 
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tent solely on bringing forward and enrich- 
ing these, without regarding honesty, reason, 
or religion. 1 Alexander died in the year 
1503 of poison, which he and his son Caesar 
had intended for others. 2 

19. That most of the monastic orders 
wore herds of ignorant, lazy, dishonest, and 
debauched people, is evinced by numerous 
documents and by the testimony of all the 
best historians. The opulent monks, such 
as the Benedictines of every sort and the 
Augustinians, abused their wealth for the 
gratification of their lusts ; and by the 
great licentiousness of their lives in oppo- 
sition to their rules, rendered themselves 
extremely odious. 3 Some good and honest 
men, particularly in France and Germany, 
perceiving this, formed the purpose of 
reforming them. 4 Among the Germans, 
besides others who were solicitous to effect 
a reformation in particular monasteries, 
were Nicolaus de Mazen, abbot of Moelk in 
Austria, and Nicolaus Diinkelspuhl, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who with great earnestness 
attempted a reformation of the Benedictines 
throughout Germany; and they in fact 
produced some show of order and decency 
m many convents of Swabia, Franconia, 
and Bavaria. 5 * In France many persons 


1 The life of this most abominable tyrant has been 
written by Alexander Gordon, an Englishman [a 

Scotchman, 172.*), fob — Mur.], which appeared in a 
French translation, Amsterd. 1732,2 vols. 8vo, but with 
far more moderation by the learned and ingenious author 
of the Hist . die Droit Public Eeclci. Francois, to which 
work arc annexed Lives of Alexander VI. and Leo X. 
Lend. 1737, 8vo, and 1751, 4to. [The reader should 
also consult, especially, Burchard’s Diurinm , in Ec- 
card’s Corpus Hist. Midi * Mvi, tom. ii. p. 2017, &c. — 
Schl [Summary biographies of these monsters, Alex- 
ander and his son C.esar, may bo Been in most of the 
biographical dictionaries. Debauchery, incest, murder, 
profligacy, faithlessness, &c. are charged upon them. — 
M nr. 

8 All the historians of the highest credibility affirm 
this; but Voltaire not long since attempted to show 
that Alexander died a natural death in his Annnles de 
V Empire, tome ii. [The common and the probable 
statement is, that Alexander and his son, in order to 
get the wealth of certain cardinals, determined to poison 
them, and therefore invited them to dine. Before the 
! arrival of the guests they, by mistake of the servant, 
j drank the poisoned cup themselves. Alexander died 
almost immediately, but Ciesar recovered in great mea- 
sure and lived to perpetrate other crimes. —M ur. — 
[Ranke, the most accurate and trustworthy of inqui- 
rers, supports the view that Alexander “died of the 
poison he had destined for another.” — Popes of Home , 
Mrs. Austin’s transl vol. i. p. 52. — R. 

a See Senging's Tuitiones Ordinis S. Benedicts, or 
Oration delivered in the council of Basil, a.d. 1433, 
against the vices of the Benedictines, in Pezius, Bib- 
• lioth. Ascetica , tom. viii. p. 517, &c. 
j * See Leibnitz’s Prefatio ad bom. ii. Scriptor. Bruns- 
vicen. p. 40. 

5 See, respecting theso men, Kropf, in tbo Biblio- 
theca Melliconsix, seu de Vitis et Seri pt is Benedict. 

Mellicen. p. 143, &c. 163, &c. also p. 203, 206. [Here 
also may be mentioned John Burch, a regular Augus- 
tinian canon and provost of the cloister of Novum 
Opus near Halle in Saxony, who undertook by com- 
mand of the famous cardinal and papal legate in Ger- 

many, Nicolaus de Cusa, the reformation of the Saxon 

monasteries, and wrote a history of the matter, De 
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formed designs for the reformation of the 
Benedictine order, among whom Guido 1 
Juvenalis, a man of erudition, acquired dis- 
tinction by his writings. 8 But a still greater 
number, both in France and elsewhere, re- 
sisted these reformers and did them all the 
injury they could. 

20. The mendicant monks, particularly 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, gave as 
much offence by their arrogance, their 
quarrelsome temper, their invasion of the 
rights of others, their propagation of super- 
stition, 7 and their vain and futile dis- 
putes about religion, as the opulent monks 
did by their luxury, their laziness, their 
hatred of learning and science, and their 
other vices. Hence the old contests of the 
bishops and priests with the mendicants, 
and the complaints of the theologians in 
most of the universities and provinces, 
respecting the errors of these monks, and 
their dangerous opinions on religious sub- 
jects, were almost never at rest, and were 
very frequently brought before the pon- 
tifical court. Different pontiffs of this 
century stood differently affected towards 
these fraternities, and hence these con- 
flicts assumed various aspects at different 
times. 8 This hatred against the mendi- 
cants was not a little increased by the 
persecution of the Beghards, which was 
not throughout this century. For the 
Beghards and Lollhards, being cruelly 
harassed by their enemies, the priests and 
others, frequently took refuge in the third 
order of the Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Augustinians, hoping to find security under 
the protection of these powerful fraterni- 
ties. Nor were their hopes entirely frus- 
trated. But their persecutors now at- 
tacked also their protectors, that is, the 
mendicants, and often caused the latter 


Beformationibus et Visitationibus Diver sorum utrius - 
qn \e. sex us Mono sterior um, an extract l’rom which is in 
Leibnitz’s Scrip lores Rerum Brummcens. tom. ii. p. 
476, & c. arid the work entire, p. 806, &c. Extracts 
from it are given by Sernler, Selecta Keel. Hist. Capita, 
tom. iii. sjccuI. xv. p. 42, Ac. — Schl. 

0 Sec Liron’s Singularites Histnriq. et Jitter, tome ill. 
p. 4!), &c. [In the fifth volume of the Hist, de l.angue - 
dor, we are informed that in tho year 1411 the French 
parliament sent commissioners into the province of 
Languedoc, to inquire into th# shameful conduct of 
the Benedictines there; and that the archbishops of 
Narbonne and Toulouse in vain assembled a synod to 
excommunicato these commissioners. — Schl. 

7 The Franciscans, for example, preached in the city 
of Lubec that whoever died clad in the Franciscan 
garb would certainly be saved; and that St. Francis 
every year descended from heaven in order io deliver 
his followers from purgatory, just as Christ descended 
into hell to bring up thence the souls of the patriarchs. 
See Eccard's Corpus Scriptor. Medii JEvi, tom. ii. p. 
1101.— Schl. 

8 See Launoi, De Can one, Omnis ufriutque sexus, 
in his Opp. tom. i. par. 1. p. 287, &c. ; Bulaus, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 189, 196, 204, 522, *58, 601, 
617, 752 ; and Wood's Antiq. Oxon. vol. i. p. 210, 212 
224, &C. 
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great trouble, Involving them in painful 
contests. 

21. The rebellious and more rigid Fran- 
ciscans who had revolted from the pontiff 
and the Romish church, that is, the Fra- 
tricelli as they were commonly called, with 
their Tertiaries or Beghards, continued 
openly at war with the pontiffs. Their 
principal scat was Italy, and particularly 
the Picenum or the marquisate of Ancona 
and the neighbouring regions, for here the 
president of the sect resided. Nicolaus 
Y. violently persecuted them about the 
middle of the century, employing against 
them the Franciscan monks, soldiers, and 
judges, and in 1449 he committed many 
of them to the flames for their persevering 
obstinacy.* Succeeding pontiffs continued 
the persecution, and none of them more 
fiercely and resolutely than Paul II. who 
however is said to have punished their 
audacity more by imprisonment and exile 
than by fire and fagot. 1 * 3 Yet the Fratri- 
eelli, whose great appearance of piety 
procured them supporters of much emi- 
nence, frequently repelled force by force ; 
they also slew some of the inquisitors, and 
among others Angelo, a Camaldulensian. 4 
And this sect, which made conformity with 
Christ to consist in mendicity, produced 
no less commotions in Bohemia and in the 
adjoining Silesia. 5 * Even the king of 
Bohemia himself favoured them, for which 
Paul II. excommunicated him.® In France 
the inquisitors condemned to the flames 
all they could lay hands on ; 7 for in the 
parts about Toulouse many of these people 
lay concealed. Some also migrated to 
England and Ireland. 8 This party con- 
tinued to exist amidst numerous troubles 
and calamities till the time of the reforma- 
tion in Germany, when those who remained 
espoused the cause of Luther. 

22. Of the religious fraternities which 
were founded in this century, none is 
more worthy of notice or was more useful 
to the Christian cause than that of the 


1 See the preoedlng century, pages 504, 605, above. 

* Sartius, De Antiqua Picentum Cimtate Cupromon- 
tana (In Calogera’a Raccolta di OpuscoH Scientific *, 
tom. xxxix. p. 39, 81, 97), where are some extracts 
from the manuscript dialogue of Jac. de Marchia, 
against the Fratricellf. 

3 Quirini, Vita Pauli II. p. 78, &o. ; Targionius, 
Preface to the Claror. Venetirrum EpisloUe ad Maglia- 
bechium , tom. i. p. xliii. &c. where there is notice of the 
writings of Nicolaus Palnaerius and others against the 
Fratricelli, in the reign of Paul II. which have never 
been published. 

4 See the Acta Sanrfor. tom. li. Mali, p. 356, ke. 

5 Schelhorn’s Acta ad Hitt or. Ecclet. pert . par. 1. n. 
66, 283, &c. 

• Quirini, Vita Pauli II. p. 73. 

7 I have in MS. the Acta Inquuitionis contra Jo. 
Gndulchi de CasteUione et Franc . de Archata Fratri - 
cello.*, who were burned in France, a.d. 1454. 

3 Wood's Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 232, &c. 
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Brethren and Clerks of the Common Life 
living under the rule of St. Augustine. 
This sect indeed was instituted in the 
preceding century by the pious, learned, 
and good Gerhard Groote or Magnus of 
Daventer; 9 but it was first approved in 
this century at the council of Constance, 
and was propagated throughout Holland, 
Lower Germany, and other provinces. 
The sect was divided into the literary 
Brethren or the Clerks and the unlearned 
Brethren, who lived in different houses but 
in the bonds of the greatest friendship. 
The Clerks devoted themselves to tran- 
scribing books, the cultivation of polite 
learning, and the instruction of youth ; and 
they erected schools wherever they went. 
The [unlearned] Brethren laboured with 
their hands, and pursued various mechanic 
trades. Neither were under the restraint 
of religious vows ; but still they ate at a 
common table, and had a general commu- 
nity of goods. The Sisters lived in nearly 
the same manner, and the time which was 
not employed in prayer and reading they 
devoted to the education of female chil- 
dren, and to such labours as were suitable 
for their sex. The schools of these Clerks 
of the Common Life were very celebrated 
in this century, and in them were trained 
nearly all the restorers of polite learning 
in Germany and Holland; and among 
others the great Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
Alexander Hegius, John Murmelius, and 
others. 19 On the rise of the Jesuits, these 
schools, previously so very useful, ceased to 
flourish, and at this day only a few of 
them exist. These Brethren were often 
designated by the appellations of Beghards 
and Lollhards, which were common to so 
many sects; and they were much hated 
by those priests and monks who were un- 
friendly to learning and the fine arts. 11 

23. Of the Greeks who acquired reputa- 
tion as writers, the most worthy of notice 

9 The life of this famous Dutchman, Gerhard Groote, 
was written by Thomas 4 Kempis and is published in 
the works of Kempis, being the first of the lives of 
eloven of his contemporaries. 

This order is treated of by Mir&us in his Chroni- 
con , ad an. 1384, by Helyot in his Hist, det Ordres 
Monastiques, tome iii. and by others. Hut I have here 
added some things from documents never printed. 
For I possess some papers and records which give a 
clearer account of the institution and history of the 
Clerks of the Common Life than are to be found in the 
printed works. 

1 * In the records of this century we frequently read 
that the Lollhards, and sometimes that the Beghards, 
opened schools at Daventer, Brunswick, Kttnlg&berg, 
Munster, and various other places. These Lollhards 
were Clerks of the Common Life, who being good, 
industrious, and useful schoolmasters, were often in- 
vited and sent for by the magistrates of cities fbr the 
sake of the public good, (See section 112,“ Of the Freer 
Spiritual Associations,” in Gieseler's Lehrbuch, &c. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. p. 98, &c. He concurs in 
Mosheim's derivation of Lollard, soe p. 506, above.— II. 
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were the following; Simeon of Thessa- 
lonica, several of whose tracts, besides a 
book against Heresies and some writings 
against the Latins have been published . 1 
Joseph Bryennius, who wrote on the 
Trinity and against the Latins . 2 Maca- 
rius Macros, who likewise greatly hated 
the Latins . 3 George Phranza, noted for 
his History which is printed among the 
Byzantine writers . 4 Marcus of Ephesus, 
the strenuous opposer of the council of 
Florence . 5 Bessarion, a cardinal, the dis- 
tinguished supporter of the moderate 
Platonic school, renowned for his genius 
and erudition, but odious to the Greeks, 
because he favoured the cause of the Latins 
and planned the union of the two nations 
to the detriment of the Greeks . 6 George 

1 Fabricius, Biblioth. Grecc. tom. xiv. 49; Simon, Cri- 
tique de la Iiiblio. E cries, par M. Du Pin , tome i. p. 
400. [Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, died a.d. 
1429, while Thessalonica was besieged the second time 
by the Turks. His principal works arc a large treatise 
on the church, its ceremonies, ministers, &c. a dialoguo 
against all heresies, and Answers to eighty-five Ques- 
tions of Gabriel, metropolitan of Pentapolis. Extracts 
and imperfect copies of parts of these vvero published 
by Allatius, Morin, and Goar ; and his whole works ; 
much better, at Jassi in Moldavia, 1683, small folio. 
Ho was one of the greatest men among the Greeks of ' 
his ago.— Mur. 

8 Joseph Bryennius was a Constantin opolitan monk, 
and a distinguished preacher, lie flourished a.d. 1420, 
and died between 1431 and 1438. His works were 
printed, kelps. 1768, in two vols. 8vo, and consist of 
various Discourses and Dialogues against the Latins. 
Those on the Trinity respect the procession of the 
Holy Spirit. — Mur. 

3 Macarius Macros was a monk of Mount Athos. 
prior of a monastery at Constantinople, and protosyn- 
oollus. His hostility to the Latins exposed him to 
vexations. The emperor, John Paleeologus, sent him 
on an embassy to Rome, and he died on his return, 
a n. 1431. He wrote a tract on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, mentioned by Leo Allatius, De Consensu, 
Ac. lib. ii. c. 18, sec. 10. — Mur . 

4 George Phranza was nobly born, a d. 1401, was 
admitted to court, a.d. 1418, and filled various oflices, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, till the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453, when he was made a 
prisoner. Recovering his liberty, he fought and served 
his country in the Morea, till that was conquered by 
the Turks in 1466. He now retired to Italy, and thence 
to Corcyra, where he became a monk, assumed the 
name of Gregory, and spent his life in writing the 
history of his country. Ho died a.d. 1477. llis his- 
tory of Byzantine affairs from a.d 1260 to 1476 is 
brief till he comes to his own times, and then full and 
minute. With some abridgment and In a Latin trans- 
lation, it was published by Pontanus, Ingolst. 1604, 4to, 
subjoined to Theophilus Simocatta. — Mur. 

5 Simon, Critique de la Iiiblio. E .clesmst. par M. 
Du Pin, tome i. p. 431. [Marcus Eugenicus was a 
learned schoolmaster at Constantinople, bishop of 
Ephesus, a.d. 1436, and imperial ambassador to the 
council of Ferrara, a.d. 1438. There he strenuously 
opposed the doctrines of the Latins, and was the only 
one of the Greeks who persevered in rejecting the 
terms of the union between the two churches. For 
this conduct the emperor was displeased with him, 
and the popo demanded his punishment ; but the nation 
applauded him, and he lived in honour, employing the 
rest of his life in exposing the corrupt proceedings at 
Ferrara, and confuting the dogmas of the Latin church. 
His works, consisting of letters and tracts, are partly 
oentained in the Acts of the council of Ferrara, partly in 
Leo Allatius De Consensu, & c. in the Orthodoxogra- 
p/tia, and partly in manuscript. — Mur. 

6 Concerning this celebrated man and others here 
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Scholarius, also called Gennadius, contended 
more learnedly and more lucidly than the 
rest of his countrymen against the Latins, 
and especially against the council of Flo- 
rence . 7 George Geraistius Pletho a learned 
man, who awakened in many of the Italians 
an ardour for Platonic philosophy and for 
all the Grecian learning . 8 Gregory Tra- 
pezuntius, who translated some of the best 
Greek authors into Latin, and also wrote 
some tracts in favour of the Latins against 
the Greeks . 9 George Codinus, who has 

mentioned, see Boerner and Humphrey Hody, in their 
books De Greeds Litcrar. Instaurat . also Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grtec. [Bessarion was a native of Trebisond, 
a monk of the order of St. Basil, bishop of Nice a.d. 
1436, and imperial envoy to the council of Ferrara in 
1438. Here he learnedly defended the doctrines of the 
Greek church for a time, but at length gave up to the 
Latins and was the principal cause of the union agreed 
on. Returning to Constantinople his popularity de- 
clined, and he was obliged to refuse the patriarchate 
offered him by the emperor. He now retired to Italy, 
was made bp. of Tusculum and a cardinal, papal legato 
at Bologna, patron of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders, was near being made pope in 1455, and again in 
1471. He laboured to rouse the Europeans to war 
against the Turks in 1458, was frequently papal legate, 
and died on his return from Franco a.d. 1472, aged 77. 
His works consist of orations, epistles, and tracts, 
chiefly in relation to the controversies between the 
Greeks and Latins (most of which are in the Concilia ), 
and a defence of the Platonic Philosophy, a correction 
of Plato De Legibus , and a translation of Aristotle’B 
Metaphysics, whieh were published, Venice, 1503, 1506. 
His private library which was very valuable he gave to 
the city of Venice.— Mur. 

’ Simon, Crbance de l’ Eglisr. Orientate snr la Tran - 
suhstant. p. 87, and Critique de la Iiiblio. Ecclds. par M. 
Du Pin , tome i. p. 1638, Ac. [This George Scholarius 
was one of the Greek envoys at the council of Ferrara 
in 1438, where he delivered three orations in favour of 
union with the Latins, extant in Harduin's Concilia, tom. 
ix. p. 446. Some other speeches and tracts of a similar 
tenor are ascribed to him. But afterwards he changed 
sides and wrote against the council of Ferrara published, 
Gr. [Rome, 1618] 4to. When the Turks captured 
Constantinople A.n. 1453, he was made patriarch by the 
Sultan, assumed the name of Gennadius, reigned flvo 
years, and then retired to a monastery. As patriarch 
he was treated with attention by the Sultan Mahomet, 
and delivered before him an apologetic discourse, which 
was translated into Turkish and has been frequently 
printed in Greek, Turkish, and Latin. This work, with 
a dialogue on the Way of Salvation, a tract on Predes- 
tination, and an oration on the Trinity, may bo found 
in Latin in the Bihlio. Patrum, tom. xxvi. But the 
learned have not all agreed that Gennadius the patri- 
arch and George Scholarius wore the same person, and 
some have made two Georges instead of one. — Mur. 

H George Gemistlus surnamed Pletho, was born at 
Constantinople, but spent most of his life in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He was an acute and learned Platonist, and 
a decided opponent of the Latins. He was employed by 
the Greeks In the council of Ferrara to unravel the 
subtleties of the Latin metaphysicians, was preceptor in 
philosophy to Cardinal Bessarion and to the Medici o» 
Florence, and lived it is said to the age of ono hundred 
years, llis works arc, De Differentia. Philosophice ArU~ I 
totelis et Phrtonis, de Firtutwus, Scholia in Zoroastris 
Oracula, on portions of the history of Greece, and two 
tracts on the procession of the Holy Spirit. — Mur. 

0 George Trapezuntius, whose parents were from 
Trebizond. was born in Crete a.d. 1396. After obtain- 
ing a good education among the Greeks, he removed to 
Italy where he spent his life as a teacher and writer. 
Pope Eugene employed him as a Greek secretary ; and 
after the death of Eugene, Alphonso, king of Naples, 
was his patron. In 1465 he made a voyage to Crete 
and Constantinople. He returned, sunk into idiocy, 
and died at the age of 90 at Rome a.d. I486. He wrote 
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left us various contributions to the Byzan- 
tine history. 1 


on the Prooession of the Holy Spirit, in favour of the 
Latins, the Martyrdom of Andrew of Chios a.d. 1465, 
on the eight parts of speech, a concise logic, a compa- 
rison of Plato and Aristotle, on rhetoric, on the decep- 
tions of Astrology, expositions of some of Cicero’s 
orations, and Latin translations of the works of Cyril, 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nyssen, Basil, also of Eusebius’s 
Free par at. Luang. Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and Ptolemy’s 
Almagest . — M ur. 

1 George Codinus, surnamed Curopalates, was a 
Greek whoso age and history are little known. lie 
probably lived and wrote soon after the capture of Con- 
stantinople a.d. 145.1. He wrote on the offices and 
officers of the court and church of Constantinople 
(Paris, 1648, fol. by Goar), on the antiquities of Con- 
stantinople, a description of Constantinople, on its 
statues and curiosities, on its edifices, on the church of 
St. Sophia in that city, and a history of the Constanti- 
nopolitan emperors from Constantine the Great to 
Constantine Palu'ologus, and the capture of the city by 
the Turks. All these, except tho first, were published 
by Lambeccius, 1655, fol. 

The following Greek writers are passed over by 
Mosheim : — 

Joseph, archbishop of Ephesus and patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, a.d. 1416 —14 ii). lie was long averse from 
a union with the Latins, but at length yielded the 
point, went to the council of Florence, argued for a 
union, signed the articles of it on a sick bed, repented 
of it, and died eight days after signing the instrument, 
lie has left us two epistles addressed to the council of 
Basil, and an address to a synod at Constantinople 
when about to go to Italy and Florence. 

John Cananus wrote a history of the siege of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in the year 1422 (at which 
time he flourished), extant, Gr. and Lat. subjoined to 
tho history of George Acropolita, Paris, 1651, fol. 

Demetrius Chrysoloras, an eminent philosopher and 
astronomer a.d. 1130, much esteemed by the emperor, 
Emmanuel ruhuologus. lie wrote an oration and 
two dialogues against the Latina which are in the Va- 
tican Library. 

Esaias of Cyprus, a Greek who espoused the cause 
of the Latins about a.d. I4.»() in a long epistle, extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, De Consensu , Ac. lib. ii. 
cap. xvili. sec. xvi. and in tho Gncca Orthod. tom. i. 
p. 396. 

John Anagnosta of Thcssalonlca, who witnessed the 
siego and capture of that city in 1430 and again in 
1432, of which he wrote a narrative and a monody, pub- 
lished by I.eo Allatius, Symmicta, par. ii. p. 317, Ac. 

Andreas de Petra, born and educated among the 
Greeks, and by them made a bishop; he afterwards 
joined tho Latins, and as papal legate argued against 
his countrymen in the council of Basil a.d. 1432, and 
in that of Ferrara 1438. Both his speeches are in Bzo- 
vius's Annates Lccles. ad ann. 1432, sec. 37 and 1438, 
sec. 8. 

John Eugenius, monophylax of the patriarchal church 
of Constantinople, and brother to Marcus of Ephesus, 
whom he accompanied to the council of Ferrara a.d. 
1438. He wrote against that council, and Leo Allatius 
has given extracts from the work, De Furgatorio , p. 
61, 220, 241, 265. 

Isidorus Ruthensis or of Russia, born at Thessalo- 
nioa, a Basillan monk, abbot of St. Demetrius at Con- 
stantinople, sent to the council of Basil In 1435, 
returned, and was made metropolitan of Kiow and 
primate of all Russia, attended the council of Florence 
1438, there opposed the Latins, then changed sides and 
signed the articles of union, remained in Italy, was 
made a cardinal in 1439, soon after went to Russia 
where he was arrested and imprisoned for betraying 
the cause of the Greeks, escaped with difficulty and 
fled, was by the pope mado titular patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and papal legate in the east, witnessed the cap- 
ture of that city in 1 453, escaped to Italy, became dean 
of the college of cardinals and died at Rome a.d. 1463. 
He wrote an epistle describing the siege and capture of 
Constantinople, which was published in Reusner’s 
Eputolee Turdcce, lib. iv. p. 104, 

Silvester Sguropulus, or as he writes it, Syropulus, a 
deacon, diea*ophylax, and one of the select council of 
the patriarch at Constantinople. He attended his pa- 


24. The Latin writers form a host almost 
innumerable. We shall name only the 
principal of those who attempted by their 
pens to subserve the cause of religion. The 
greatest of these by the acknowledgment 
of them all was John Gerson, chancellor 
of the university of Paris, a man of vast 


triarch to the council of Ferrara in 1 438, was concerned 
in all that related to the Greeks, and decidedly and 
perseveringly opposed the union, but was compelled by 
authority to subscribe its articles. On his return ho 
found himself odious to the people for having yielded 
so far, resigned his office, and wrote a history of the 
transactions at Ferrara, which was published, Gr. and 
Lat. by R. Creighton (afterwards bishop of Bath and 
Wells), at the Hague, 1 660, fol. [See note 1, p. 533. — R. 

Joseph, bishop of Motion in Greece a.d. 1436. He 
wrote an apology for the council of Florence against 
Marcus of Ephesus, excant, Gr. and Lat. in Harduin’s 
Concilia, tom . lx. p. 549, Ac. 

John, the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria a.d. 1440. 
He wrote an adulatory epistle to Pope Eugene I V. a 
Latin version of which is in llarduin’s Concilia, tom. 
ix. p. 1018, Ac. 

Micodemus, an Ethiopian and abbot of the Ethiopian 
monks resident at Jerusalem a.d. 1440, wrote a similar 
epistle to the pope, which we have in Latin in Har- 
duin’s Concilia, tom. ix. p. 1031, Ac. 

Gregory Melissenus called Mammas, a monk, peni- 
tentiary of the church of Constantinople, and confessor 
to tile emperor. He attended the council of Ferrara, 
was at first violent against the Latins, but being bribed 
he turned about and urged the union. In 1440 he was 
made patriarch of Constantinople, but a few years after 
found it expedient to resign that dignity. He wrote an 
Apology for the council of Florence against Marcus of 
Ephesus, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Jlarduin’s Concilia , 
tom. lx. p. 601, Ac. also an epistle to the emperor 
Alexius Comncnus on tho procession of the Holy 
Spirit, printed, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Gnec. 
Orthod. tom. i. p. 419. 

John Argyropulus of Constantinople. When that 
city was taken in 1453 he retired to Italy. Cosmo de 
Medlcis mado him preceptor to his son Fetor and his 
nephew Laurence. After residing some time at Flo- 
rence the plague caused him to remove to Rome, where 
he lectured on Aristotle. lie died near the close of 
the century, lie was very learned, very vain, very rich, 
and a very great eater. Besides translations and* expo- 
sitions of the works of Aristotle often printed, he wrote 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit and the council 
of Florence, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Grccc. 
(Jrthod. tom. i. p. 400. 

Matthwus Camariota, a distinguished philosopher 
and rhetorician of Constantinople, who witnessed the 
capture of that city in 1453 and described the scene in 
a long epistle, a considerable part of which, Gr. and 
Lat. is in Crucius, Turcogreecia , lib. i. p. 76. Many 
other writings of his exist in manuscript. 

Ducas, nephew to Michael Ducas, of Constantinople. 
On the capture of that city 1453, he retired to Lesbos 
and entered the service of the tributary Christian 
prince, for whom he performed several embassies to the 
Turkish sovereigns till the capture of Lesbos in 1562. 
He wrote llistoria Byzantina, from a.d. 1341 to 1462, 
preceded by a brief chronicle from the creation, pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1649, fol. 

George or Gregory Hermonymus or Charitonymus, 
a native of Sparta, who on the capture of Constantino- 
ple 1453, fled to France and taught Greek in the uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1476 Pope Sixtus IV. sent him as 
his legate into England. He translated into Latin 
Geunadius’s tract, De Vita Salutis Hominum , the life 
of Mohammed, and some other things, and wrote a 
demonstration that Christ is the Son of God and him- 
self God, printed, Gr. and Lat. Augsb. 1608, 8vo. 

Laonicus Chalcocondylas or Chalcondylas, a native 
of Athens, flourished a.d. 1468, and wrote a History of 
the Turks from a.d. 1300 to 1463, published, Gr. and 
Lat. Geneva, 1615, fol. and Paris, 1650, fol. 

Manuel, a native of Greece, pupil of Matthseus Ca- 
mariota and orator of the great church of Constantino- 
ple, a.d. 1500. He wrote a confutation of Friar 
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influence, the oracle of the council of Con- 
stance, and still in high estimation with 
such of the French as would maintain their 
liberties against the Roman pontiffs . 1 He 
wrote and did much which was very useful 
to purify the religion, excite the piety, and 
cure the disorders of the church; but in 
several things he saw but imperfectly what 
would comport with the true principles of 
Christianity. Nicolaus de Clemangis [of 
Clamenge], a lover of truth and right, 
who eloquently deplored the calamities of 
his day and the miserable state of the Chris- 
tian world . 2 Alphonsus Tostatus of Avila, 
who loaded the sacred Scripture with a 
ponderous commentary, and wrote some 
other things in which there is a mixture of 
good and bad . 3 Ambrose of Camalduli has 


Francis, the Dominican, respecting the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, unleavened bread, purgatory, the pri- 
macy of the pope, &c. published, Or. and Cat. by Le 
Moyne, Varia Sacra, p. 270. — Mur. 

1 Du Pin, Gersoniana , prefixed to his edition of Ger- 
son’s Works, Antwerp, 1700, 5 vols. fol. and inserted 
by Launoi, in his Hid. Gymnasii Namrreni, par. iii. 
lib. ii. cap. i. in his Gyp. tom. iv. par. i. p. 514 ; Von 
dor llardt, Acta Concdii Const mt. tom. i. par. iv. p. 
26, See. [John Charlier do Gerson was born a.d. 1363, 
at Gerson in the diocese of Rheiins, educated in the 
college of Navarre at Paris, succeeded to the chancel- 
lorship of the university about a.d. 1305, was active in 
condemning John Petit and his doctrine in 1407, and 
subsequently laboured much to heal the divisions and 
correct the abuses of the church of Rome. IEo was at 
the councils of Rhcitns, Pisa, and Constance. When 
the last of these councils broke up in 1418, he could not 
safely return to Paris where the duke of Burgundy was 
in power, and lie travelled through Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and settled at Lyons where he died In 1420. 
He composed no large work, but left a vast number of 
tracts, speeches, sermons, letters, and poems, which 
are dogmatical, polemic, exogetic, mystic, opinions on 
questions of public interest at that day, projects for 
reforming abuses, &c. The most valuable are said to 
be those occasioned by the council of Constance. — 
Mur. [See respecting this remarkable man the chap- 
ters in Bonnechoso’s Reformers before the Reformation, 
entitled Wycliffe and Gerson, vol. i. p. 48, ike. and 
France ana Gerson, vol. ii. p. 264, &c. — R. 

* See Launoi’s Hid. Gymnasii Naoarr. par. Hi. lib. 
ii. cap. iii. p. 555, &c.; Longueval’s Hist, de l' Eglise 
Gall) cane , tome xiv. p. 43G. His works, though not 
entire, were published with a glossary by Lydius, Ley- 
den, 1G13, 4to. [Nicolaus do Clemangis was born at 
Clamenge near Chalons, was educated In the college 
of Navarre, and became rector of the university of 
Paris in 1393. He so distinguished himself for the 
elegance of his Latin epistles that Benedict XIII. 
called him to Avignon, and made him his private se- 
cretary. But in 1408 being suspected of composing the 
papal bull which laid France under an interdict, he 
endured violent persecution. He retired into the Al- 
pine cohntry; and though afterwards proved innocent 
and invited back to France, he chose to Bpend his days 
in retirement. He died about a.d. 1440, an honest and 
pious man. His works, besides about 150 letters, con- 
sist of nearly a dozen tracts and poems, the most im- 
portant of which are, De Corrupto Ecclesiw Statu, 
Depluratio Calamitatis Ecclesiast. per Schirtna Nefan- 
dhsimum in heroic verse, De Fmctu Front, De Noms 
Festivitatibus non Instit uendis, De Antichnsto, De Stu- 
dio Theologies, 8ta.— Mur. [Several of these pieces are 
printed by Von der llardt, in his Acta Cancilii Con- 
stant. who also gives an account of his life in vol. 1. 
par. 11. p. 71, &c — A. 

* Alphonsus Tostatus, a voluminous Spanish writer, 
who studied at Salamanca, attended the council of 
Basil in 1434, became bishop of Avila, and was ad- 


acquired great fame by his accurate know- 
ledge of the Greek language and literature, 
and by his various efforts for establishing 
harmony between the Greeks and the La- 
tins.* Nicolaus of Cusa, a man of various 
learning and no contemptible genius, but not 
possessed of a sound and vigorous judgment, 
as appears from his Conjectures concerning 
the Last Day . 6 John Nieder distin- 
guished himself by various writings which 
indicate the state of those times, and by 
his travels and achievements . 6 John Capis- 
tranus was esteemed great by the Romish 
court, because he contended vigorously for 
the supremacy of the pontiffs against all 
sorts of opposers . 7 John Wesselius and 

vanced to the highest oifices in the kingdom. He died 
in 1454, aged some say 40 years, others say 45 years. 
He was a man of immenso reading, excellent memory, 
respectable judgment, and famed for his ascetic piety. 
His works, repeatedly printed and llrst under cardinal 
Ximencs, till 27 volumes, folio. Of these, 24 are com- 
mentaries on the whole Bible.— Mur. [It Is singular 
that writers on Biblical Criticism have given no 
account of the labours of this voluminous commen- 
tator, whose expository writings fill twenty-four f'o.io 
volumes, and who was styled by his contemporaries — 
Stupor Mundi . — R. 

4 Ambrosius Camaldulcnvis was horn at Portico not 
far from Florenco, bocamo a Camaldulcnsian monk at 
the age of 14, acquired a thorough knowledge of Greek 
under Emmanuel Chrysoloras, was made general of 
his order ai>out the year 1440, was repeatedly nomi- 
nated a cardinal, served the popes faithfully and with 
great ability in the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and 
Florence, and l>ecamo almoner to the pope. He died 
in his monastery at an advanced age, in high repute 
for sanctity. His life was written at great length by 
Augustine of Florenco, in an Appendix to his Historia 
Camaldulensinm. Besides numerous translations from 
the Greek fathers and many letters, he has left a Ho- 
doeporicon or journal of his travels to inspect the 
monasteries of his order, and some ot the public docu- 
ments for uniting the Greek and Latin churches.- 
Mur. 

5 Bayle, Response an* Questions d'nn t*ro\ducial, 
tome ii.chap. 117, 1 18, p. 517, See. His works are pub- 
blished in one vol. [three volumes.— Mar.], fol. Basil, 
1565. [Nicolaus Cusanus was horn of indigent parents 
at Cusa in the diocese of Treves, a.d. 1403, educated 
by Count de Manderscheidt, made doctor of theology 
and of canon law, was dean of Coblentz, and arch- 
deacon of Liege. In the council of Basil he at first 
opposed the papal pretension*, and wrote on the sub- 
ject, entitled Da Catholica Concmduntia. But he 
afterwards changed sides, became bishop of Brixen, 
fell out with the emperor Sigismund, was made a car- 
dinal, and repeatedly papal legate. He died a.d. 1464, 
aged 63. He was very learned, understood Greek aud 
Hebrew, and excelled in philosophy and mathematics. 
His works were printed, Paris, 1514, and Basil, 1650, 
in three vols. fol. The first volume is chiefly on theo- 
logy, the recond on controversial subjects, and the third 
on mathematics, astronomy. Sec.— Mur. [See also 
Gerdes, Historia Reformat, vol. iii. p. 6> &C. for a no- 
tice of this eminent scholar and precursor of the Re- 
formation. — R. 

6 See p. 515, note 4. — Mur. 

7 See Lenfant’s Hist, dela Guerre des Hussites, tome 
ii. p. 254, &c. ; Wadding’s Anna let Minomm, tom. ix. 
p. G7. [John Capistranus was born in the village of 
Capistro in Abruzzo, Italy, a.d. 1385; became a Fran- 
ciscan monk of the regular observance, was repeatedly 
Cisalpine general of his order, was an inquisitor and 
papal legate, and as such preached up and enjoined 
crusades against the Fratricelli in Italy, the Hu&Bites 
in Bohemia, and the Turks in Hungary, with dreadful 
effect. He died in 1456 aged 71. His writings are 
chiefly on different points of canon law, and are con- 
tained mostly in the Tractatus Juris. — Mur. 
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Jerome Savonarola are to be ranked among The latter was a Dominician of Ferrara, 
the wisest and best men of that age. 1 The and a pious, eloquent, and learned mau. 
former was of Groningen, and for his great Having probed the Romish ulcers too 
perspicuity was called the Light of the freely, he suffered for his rashness, being 
World. The doctrines which Luther after- burned at the stake in 1498 at Florence. 


wards taught more clearly he advanced to 
some extent, and he candidly exposed and 
censured the defects of the Romish religion. 

1 Maias, Vita Rcuchlini. [John Weasel, called also 
Baailiua, and Hermann Gesvort, Goesvort or Gansvort, 
was born at Groningen, a.d. 1400 or rather 1419. He 
studied long in the school of the Clerks of the Com- 
mon Life at Zivoll, and then at Cologne, became very 
learned, understood Latin, Greek and Hebrew, was a 
Platonist and a Nominalist, and a contemner of the 
reigning scholastic theology. Ho was very pious, 
studied the scriptures much and in the original lan- 
guages, and based his faith on them, in utter disre- 
gard for human axithorlties, doctors, traditions, popes, 
councils, or fathers. He was invited to Heidelberg, 
but not allowed to teach theology there, because he 
had not taken the degree of D.D. nor would they give 
him that degree because ho was not in orders. IIo 
returned to Cologne, wont to Louvain, and thence to 
Paris, where ho resided many years, and acquired 
great reputation as a learned, independent, honest, and 
truly Christian man. He onco visited Rome, was never 
persecuted, and died a.d. 1489, aged some say 89, and 
others 70. His works aro several theological tracts, 
chiefly on what ho deemed the erroneous views in theo- 
logy then prevailing. Thoy are— on the Providence 
of God, why Christ became incarnate, and on the 
greatness of Ids sufferings, on Penance or the clerical 
power of binding and loosing, on the Communion of 
saints, on the Treasury of Merits in the Church, on 
Fraternities, on Purgatory, on Papal Indulgences, 
several opistlos, on the Eucharist and the Mass, on In- 
dulgences, on Prayer. These were published, Witteinb. 
1522, and Basil, 152.1, folio, and 1525, 4to, under the 
title of Farrago Ret urn Theologicarurn , with a preface 
by Martin Luther; also at Amsterdam, 1017, 4to. In 
bis preface Luther says: “ Wessol appeared (who was 
called Basil), a Frisian of Groningen, a man of admi- 
rable talents, of great and rare genius, who was 
manifestly taught of God, as Isaiah prophesied that 
Christians should be; for he cannot bo supposed to 
have followed men even as I have not. If I had pre- 
viously read VVessel, my enemies might have thought 
Luth r derived all his viows from Weasel, so perfectly 
accordant are the two in spirit. And it increases iny 
Joy tuid confidence, and I now havo no doubt of the 
correctness of my doctrines, since with such uniform 
agreement and nearly in the same words, though at a 
ditforent period, in another clime and country, and with 
other results, he so harmonizes with me throughout." 
See Seckendorf’s Hist. Lutheran, lib. i. sec. 54, § 
cxxxiii. p. 220, A c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire , art. Weasel. 
— [John Wessol is too often confounded with his con- 
temporary and friend John de Vesaliaor of Wesrl, a 
doctor of theology, and a celebrated preacher at Hr- 
furtb and Worms, who held nearly the same senti- 
ments with Wessel, and was at length condemned by 
an assembly at Mentz, a.d. 1479, and cast into prison, 
where he soon after died. His theological opinions 
were condemned; yet a catholic who witnessed the 
whole trial says, he advanced nothing but what might 
be defended, except in regard to the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, in which he agreed with the Greeks. 
Ilia condemnation Is attributed by this writer to his 
being a Nominalist, while his judges all but ono were 
Realists. See Baylo, Dictionnaire, art. Wesalia, Jean 
de ; and Sohroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 295, 
Ac. — Mur. [Of this forerunner of Luther, see Ger- 
des, Hist or in Reform, vol. i. p. 43, vol. iii. p. 10, Ac.; 
Brandt's History of the Reformation in the Low 
Countries , Lond. 1720— 23, folio, vol. i. p. 32; Giese- 
ler’s Lehrbuch, Ac. Cdnningham’s transl. vol. iii. 
p. 388, Ac. But the fullest account of Wessel and 
hU theological views which is extant, is that given 
by Ullmarm of Heidelberg, in tho second volume of 
his valuable work. Reformat toren vor der Reformation , 
second edition. Hamb. 1842.— Of John de Vosalia, 
see Gieseler, ubi supra , p. 383, where the reader will 


lie die<l with serenity ami constancy. 2 

find tho references necessary for ascertaining his 
sentiments, and the proceedings at his trial and con- 
demnation. — K. 

2 Buddeus, Farerga Historiro - Thro log. p. 279. Tho 
life of Savomrola written by J. F. Picus, was pub- 
lished with notes, documents, and letters, by Quetif. 
Paris, 1G74, 2 vols, 8vo. In the same year Quetif pub- 
lished at Tarts the spiritual and ascetic Epistles of 
.Savonarola, translated from Italian into Latin. See 
also Kchard’s Scriptures Ord. Prcedicutor. tom. i. p. 
8s4, Ac. [Jerome Savonarola was horn at Ferrara, 
Oct. 12, 1452, religiously educated, and early distin- 
guished for genius and learning. His father intended 
him for his own profession, that of physic, but ho dis- 
liked it; and unknown to his paronts became a Do- 
minician monk, a.d. 1474. For a time he taught 
philosophy and metaphysics, and then was made a 
preacher and confessor. lie soon laid aside the hearing 
of confessions and devoted himself wholly to preaching, 
in which he was remarkably interesting and successful. 
In 1489 he went to Florence, where his preaching pro- 
duced quite a reformation of morals. He attacked 
vice, infidelity, and false religion with the utmost 
freedom, sparing no age or sex and no condition of 
men, monks, priests, popes, princes, or common citi- 
zens. His influence was almost boundless. But 
Florence was split into political factions, and Savona- 
rola did not avoid the danger. Tie was ardent, eloquent, 
and so enthusiastic as almost to believe, and actually 
to represent what lie taught, as being communicated 
to him by revelation. The adverse faction accused 
him to the pope, who summoned him to Rome. Sa- 
vonarola would not go, and was ordered to cease 
preaching. A Franciscan inquisitor was sent to con- 
front him. Tho people protected him. But at length, 
vacillating about putting his cause to the test of a fire 
ordeal, he in a measure lost his popularity. His ene- 
mies seized him by force, put him to the rack, and 
extorted from him some concessions which they inter- 
preted as confessions of guilt, and then strangled him, 
burned his body, and threw the ashes into the river. 
Thus he died. May 23, 1498. Ills character has been 
assailed and defended most elaborately, and by nume- 
rous persons, both Catholics and Protestants. Ills writ- 
ings were almost all in Italian. They consist of more 
than 300 sermons, about 50 tracts and treatises, and a 
considerable number of letters, all displaying genius and 
piety, and some of them superior intellect. See espe- 
cially Picus and Buddeus, ubi supra ; C. F. Ammon’s 
Gctchichte der Humiletik , vol. i. p. 109 — 198; Gotting. 
1804, 8vo; Bayle’s Dictionnaire, art. Savonarola } and 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 543, Ac. — 
Mur. [The English reader has now access to a full 
and tolerably impartial account of this extraordinary 
man in a recent anonymous work, entitled, The Life 
and Times of Girolamo Savonarola , Lond. 1843, which 
supersedes the necessity of referring here to the occa- 
sional notices of him which are contained in our 
modem literature, or to the biographies of him which 
have appeared in Germany. I would make only one 
exception; the student should by all means road the 
brief but valuable notice of Savonarola in M‘Crie’s 
History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 27—36, with 
the extracts from his sermons, translated Into English, 
which are given in the appendix, p. 449, Ac. Potter, 
a Belgian Romanist, in his Vie de. Scipion de Ricci , vol. 
ii. p. 257, thus alludes to the difference of opinion re- 
specting Savonarola existing in the Roman church: 
" Voili un moinc condamne par Pinqulsition comme 
h£r£tique, et brnl6 par ordre d’un des papes les plus 
internes qui oient occupe la chaire de St. Pierre, tacltcv 
ment canonist par un autre papo [Benedict XIV.] 
ador& par uno sainte [St. Catherine de Ricci], et par 
un 6vtquo vertueux [Scipio de Ricci], et villpendfi par 
d’autres moines.” Potter gives in the appendix to this 
volume several original pieces respecting this “saint 
h6retlque," which had been copied by De Ricci, when 
sojourning in 1799 in the Dominician convent of St. 
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Chap, ii ] 

Alphonsus Spina composed a book against 
the Jews and Saracens, which he called 
Fortalitium Fidei. 1 Conspicuous in the long 
list of those called scholastics, were John 
Capreolus, 9 John de Turrecremata, 3 Anto- 
ninus of Florence, 4 Dionysius of Ryckel, 5 

Mark in Florence, where the visiter stilt reads this 
inscription over the rooms formerly occupied by the 
martyr : “ Has collulas Ven. P. F. Hieronymus Savona- 
rola, vir apostolieus, inhabitavit.'* Audin, in his Uis- 
toire de Leon X. Paris, 1844, states that a short time ago 
a bookseller in Florence possessed some unpublished 
poems of Savonarola which he was anxious to print, but 
was prevented by the censors of that city; so that public 
sentiment even in Florence is still divided respecting 
him. The Roman Index of Clement VIII. contains 
the titles of his sermons which are prohibited from 
being read “donee emendati prodeant." — R. 

i Alphonsus Spina was a Spanish Jew converted to 
Christianity, who became a Franciscan monk, rector 
of the university of Salamanca, an inquisitor, and 
at last a bishop He flourished about a.u. 1451). His 
book defends the Romish religion against the argu- 
ments then used by Jews, Saracens, heretics, and 
Infidels. It is a weak performance, first published 
anonymously, Nuriniberg, 1494, 4 to, then at Lyons, a. d. 
1511.— M ur. 

* John Capreolus was a French Dominican monk of 
Languedoc, professor of theology at Toulouse, flourished 
a.o. 1415, and is said to have attended the council of 
Basil, 1431. He wrote commentaries on Lombard’s 
Four Hooks of Sentences, published, Venice, 1484, 
1514, 1588, fob— Mur. 

8 John do Turrecremnta, a Spaniard, born at Tor- 
quemada, a.d. 1388, a Dominican monk, sent to tho 
university of Paris, whore he studied and taught many 
years. From about the year 1431, he served the popes, 
first as master of the palace, then (1437) as legato to 
the council of Hasil, and aftorwards to that of Florence ; 
then as a cardinal and legate in France, and on vari- 
ous other embassies. From 1450 till his death in 14G8, 
he held various bishoprics in Spain and Italy. He 
wrote commentaries on tho Dccretuin of Gratian, on 
Paul’s Epistles, on the Psalms, various tracts on scho- 
lastic theology, and disputed points of canon law and 
church government, against the Mohammedans, with a 
series of sermons and a number of ascetic pieces. His 
works were first printed, Augsburg, 1472, in eight vols. 
folio. — Mur. 

* His true name was Antonins, but on account of his 
diminutive stature he acquired that of Antoninus. He 
was born at Florence in 1389, early studied canon law, 
became a Dominican monk at sixteen, afterwards pre- 
sided over several different monasteries, was mado 
vicar-general of ids order, and in 1446 archbishop of 
Florence. He was repeatedly envoy of his city to the 
court of Rome, and died May 2, 1459, agod 70, greatly 
esteemed for his piety and erudition, lie was canonized 
a . f). 1523. His piety was generally admitted, but his 
judgment as a writer has been questioned, and his 
works are said to be stuffed with silly stories collected 
from all quarters. lie wrote Summa Historiulis, or a 
universal history from the creation to his own times, 
Lyons, 1586, 3 vols. fol.; Summa Theologica , Strasburg, 
1496, 4 vols. fol.; Summa Confession alia, Lyons, 1564, 
8vo; notes on the donation of Constantine the Great, 
several law tracts, and one on the virtues. — Mur. 

5 Dionysius a Ryckel, or dc Lcewis, or Carthusianus. 
He was born at Rycltol, a village in the diocese of 
Liege, educated at Cologne, and became a Carthusian 
monk at the age of twenty-one, and died March 12th, 
1471, aged 69, or as some say 77. Ho was a most 
voluminous writer, chiefly as an expositor and a prac- 
tical theologian. Ills commentary on the whole Bible 
was printed, Cologne, 1533, in 7 vols. folio; his com- 
mentary on the Four Books of Sentences, Cologne, 1 535, 
4 vols. folio; his commentary on Dionysius Areopagita, 
ibid. 1536, fol. He also wrote De Fide Catholica , on a 
Christian life, a treatise on the four last things— death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell ; another on a particular 
judgment of souls, expositions of some works of Cassian 
and of tho Climax of John Scholastlcus, seven tracts on 
practical religion, printed at Louvain, 1577, and a work 
against the Alcoran and the Mohammedans, with tract# 


Henry* Gorcomius,* Gabriel Biol, 7 Ste- 
phen Brulifer,® and others. Among the 
most respectable Mystics were Vincent 
Ferrerius, 9 Henry Harphius, 10 Laurence 
Justinian, 11 Bemardin of Sienna, 1 * and 
more famous than all the rest, Thomas 
a Kempis, the reputed author of the well- 
known treatise on the Imitation of Christ. 13 


on war with tho Turks, holding a general council, and 
the vices of superstition, printed, Cologne, 1533, 3vo.— 
Mur. 

tt Henry Gorcomlus was a native of Goremn in Hol- 
land, became distinguished as a theologian and philo- 
sopher, was vice-chancellor of the university of Cologne, 
and died in 1495. He wrote De Superstitions qnihus- 
dasn Casi/ius teu Ceremoniis F.cdesiasticis , De Celebritate 
Festorum , Conclusions et Coneorduntice Bibliorum ac 
Canonum in Libras Maoist ri Sententiarmn, a Commen- 
tary on Aristotle, De Coeto , and De Munda, Qucestionei 
Metaphysical de Ente et Essentia . — Mur. 

7 Gabriel Biel, D.D. a native of Spiro, one of tho 
first professors of theology and philosophy at Tubingen, 
founded a.d. 1477. lie died in 1495, leaving a com- 
mentary on tho Four Hooks of Sentences, Hrixen, 1574, 
3 vols. 4 to, an Exposition of the Canon of the Muss, a 
series of Sermons, Defeworium Obediential Poniifids, 
Historm Dominica Passionis, De Monetarism Potentate 
et Utililate, and an Epitome of tho work of William 
Occam on the Sentences. — Mur. 

8 Stephen Brulifcr, born at St. Malo, a Franciscan, a 
doctor of Paris, a Scotist, professor of theology nt 
Mentz and Metz, flourished a.d. 1480, and died after 
a . i>. 1500. lie wrote on Lombard’s Sentences, on tho 
Trinity, Sermons on tho Poverty of Christ, and some 
other tracts, all published, Paris, 1499 and 1500, 8vo. — 
Mur . 

11 Vincent Ferrerius was a Spanish Dominican of 
Valencia, renowned as a preacher, who travelled over 
Spain, France, and Italy, doing wonders and convert- 
ing multitudes from vice and error (if wo may believe 
the Romanists), was made confessor and master of tho 
palace to Pope Benedict XIII. Ho was very metaphy- 
sical, poor in thought and low in language, yet was 
esteemed a great saint, and was canonized in 1455. He 
died a.d. 1419. Ho wrote De Vita Spiritual i, Tracta- 
tus Consolatorius , and several epistles (published, Va- 
lencia, 1591), and a volume of sermons with several 
small pieces nnnexed, often published. — Mur. 

10 Henry Harphius was a Franciscan, born in tho 
village of Le Ilei p in Brabant, a theologian, provincial 
of his order, and guardian of the convent of Mechlin. Ho 
flourished a.d. 1468 and died in 1478. He wrote tie Then - 
login Mystica turn Speculation turn Affect ina, Cologne, 
161 1, 4 to, Speculum Aurenm in Praicepta Decalogi, Spe- 
culum Perfectionis , and many Sermons. He wrote gene- 
rally in Dutch, others translated him into Latin. — Mur. 

11 LaureutiuH Justinian was of potneian birtli at Ve- 
nice, a regular canon of 8t. Augustine for thirty years, 
then bishop of Venice a.d. 1431. promoted to the rank 
of a patriarch a.d. 1450, and died Jan. 8, 1455, aged 
74, and was canonized a.d. 1524. lie was a man of 
sincere piety, very zealous In religion, and very liberal 
to the poor. His works, consisting of sermons, letters, 
and a number of tracts on metaphysical divinity and 
practical religion, were printed, Basil, 1560, fol. Lyons, 
1568, fol. and Venice, 1606, fol.— Mur. 

18 Bernardino Senensis or of Sienna was nobly born 
at Mcssano in the territory of Florence, Sept. 8th, 1380, 
religiously educated In monkish austerities, yet in- 
structed by distinguished masters, became a Franciscan 
monk in 1404, commenced preaching and became very 
famous, was sent legate of his order to Palestine, tra- 
velled extensively there, returned and travelled ovet 
Italy, a most renowned preacher. He flourished a.d. 
1426, repeatedly refused bishoprics, and died a.d. 1444, 
aged 64, and was canonized in 1450. His works are 
chiefly sermons, but embrace a few mystic tracts and 
a commentary on tho Apocalypse. He appears to have 
been devout and possessed of considerable genius. His 
works were printed, Paris, 1636, In 5 vols. fol. — Mur . 

1 3 Langlet de Fresnoy promised to show that this cele- 
brated book, concerning tho author of which there has 
been so much literary war, was first written in French 
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by one John Gersen or Gerson, and translated into 
Latin by Thomas & Kempis. See Granet in Launoiana, 
par. il. Opp. tom. iv. par. ii. p. 414, 4 IS. A history of 
the disputes concerning this book was drawn up by 
Vincent Thuillier in the Opera Posthuma ofMabillon 
and Ruinart, tom. iii. p. 64, Ac. [His real name was 
Thomas Ilammerlein [or rather Hemerken], in Latin 
Malleolus. Ho was born at Kempis or Campis in the 
diocese of Cologne, a.d. 1380. Avas sent to the school 
established by Gerhard Groote at Doventer at the age of 
13, and seven years after to the Augustinian convent at 
Mount St. Agnes near ZwoII, whero he assumed the 
habit of a monk a.d. 1406, and was afterwards proctor 
and superior of the convent. lie died a.d. 1471, aged 92. 
Ho was a very religious man. 11 ts writings are all on 
practical and experimental religion, and consist of 
numerous sermons, several letters, religious biography 
and tracts, collected and printed often in folio, quarto, 
and octavo, e..g. Cologne, 1728, 4to. The four books 
De Contempt a Mundi (or Da Imitations Christi from 
the subject of the first book) have been translated into 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Greek, Arabic, and Turkish, and passed 
tiirough innumerable editions. The general opinion is 
that Kempis was the author. Yet there are substantial 
reasons for doubt and uncertainty. See Wharton’s 
Appendix to Cave's Hist. Liter, and Schroeekh’s Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxxlv. p. 312, Ac. — Mur. [Tho question 
respecting the authorship of this well-known work is 
also concisely discussed in Gieseler’s Lehrbuch , Ac. 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. p. 321, note 12, and re- 
ferences given to the latest works in Franco and Ger- 
many on different sides in this controversy. A few 
additional facts may be seen in the article Kempis in 
the Biographic Uni oer telle , tome xxii. p. 286. For a full 
account of Thos. a Kempis, and of bis views and influ- 
ence as a precursor of the Reformation, see Ullmann’s 
Refonnatoren uor dvr Reformation, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 
126, Ac. — R. 

The following Latin writers are omitted in the pre- 
ceding list by Mosheim: — 

John lluss, born at llussinetz in Bohemia, educated 
at Prague, Avhere he graduated A.B. in 1393, A.M. in 
1396, became preacher in tho Bethlehem church in 
1400, read the works of Wickliffo, began to attack tho 
prevailing views of religion in 1408, was silenced by 
Sabinco Lupus, the archbishop of Prague, and accused 
before the pope who summoned him to Romo. lie sent 
his proctor who was not heard, and lluss Avas con- 
demned as an obstinate heretic. In 1413, being driven 
from the city of Prague, he preached in tho vicinity till 
the tumult in tho eity subsided. In 1414 he set out for 
tho council of Constance protected by a safe conduct 
from the emperor, but was seized, imprisoned, con- 
demned, and burned at the stake, May 29, 1416. His 
works contain numerous theological, polemical, and 
devotional tracts, many letters and sermons, a Harmony 
of the Gospels, commentaries on some of the Epistles 
and Psalms, and on the Apocalypse, and were printed, 
Nurimb. 1668, 2 vols. fol. [reprinted with many impor- 
tant additions at Nuremberg in 1715, in 2 vols. folio. 
— R. 

Paulus Anglicus, an English doctor of canon Ihav, 
a.d. 1404, wrote Aureum Speculum, or a Dialogue be- 
tween Peter and Paul on the abuses of clerical power, 
extant in Goldast. Monorchia, tom. 11. p. 1527. 

John Latteburius, an English Franciscan monk, edu- 
cated at Oxford. He wrote a.u. 1406, Moralia super 
Threnot Jeremur, printed a.d. 1482, fol. 

Richard Ullertone (Ulvcrstone), of Lancashire, and 
a professor of theology at Oxford, a.i>. 1408. His 
Petition fur a Reformation cf the Church exists In ma- 
nuscript at Cambridge, England. The preface and 
considerable extracts are published by Wharton, Ap- 
pendix to Cave’s Hist. Liter. Some other works of his 
exist in manuscript. 

Theodoric de Niem or Niemus, a German, scrivener 
to the pope a.d. 1372, bishop of Verdun and of Cam- 
bray, flourished a.d. 1408. Ho wrote a history of the 
papal schism in his own times, printed, Strasburg, 1608 
and 1629, 8vo; also the Life of Pope John XII L and 
some other pieces respecting the state of his times. 

Thomas Netter called Waldensis because born at 
Walden in Essex, an English Carmelite monk of Lon- 
don, who was educated at Oxford, confessor to Henry 
IV. and his envoy to the council of Pisa, provincial 
prior of his order in 1414, a strenuous opposer of the 
Wiekliflltes, sent by the king to tho council of Con- 


stance in 1415, and to tho court of Poland in 1419. He 
attended Henry V. in his French war a.d. 1423, and 
Henry VI. in 1430, and died at Rouen Nov. 3d, 1430. 
He wrote much ; the only work of his printed is his 
Doctr inale. Anliquitatum Fidei Ecchsiie Calholicte, a 
very prolix work against the followers of Wickliffe and 
Huss, Venice, 1751, fol. and elsewhere. 

Petrus Anebarauus, a celebrated canonist of Bologna 
a.d. 1410, who has left three large works on canon luw, 
frequently printed. 

Bostonus Burionsis, a Benedictine monk of St. Kd- 
mundsbury, England, a.d. 1410. Ho visited all the 
monasteries in England to make out a complete cata- 
logue of all the Avorks of the ecclesiastical writers. This 
manuscript catalogue was in the hands of archbishop 
Ussher, Thomas Gale, Ac. 

John Grossius or Grossus, a French Carmelite monk 
of Toulouse, elected gene ral of his order in 1411, at- 
tended the council of Pisa, and died in 1424 at an 
advanced age. He wrote Viridai ium Ordinis Cumuli - 
tani, describing the origin, progress and distinguished 
men of his order, published with other similar works, 
Antwerp, 1680, 4 vols. fol. 

Hieronymus a 8. Fide, a converted Spanish Jew, 
physician to Benedict XIII. a.d. 1412. He wrote De. 
RefeUendis Judceornm Errorihus, and Adoersut Tolmuth 
Judxeornm, published Franef. 1602, 8vo, and in the Hib- 
lioth. Pat rum , ton), xxvi. p. 528. 

Hermann do Lcrbeke, a German Dominican monk of 
Mlnden, avIio wrote a History or Chroninon of the 
counts of Sehauenburg from a.d. 1006 to 1414, pub- 
lished by Meibomius, Franef. 1620, 8vo. 

Paulus Carthfigona a 8. Maria, a converted Spanish 
Jew, bishop of Carthagena and of Burgos, high chan- 
cellor of Castile and Leon, and patriarch of Aquileia, 
died a.d. 1435. He wrote additions to Lyra’s commen- 
tary on the Scriptures, Scrutinium Scripturarum, and 
Quecstiones sii. de Nomine Tetragrarnmato. 

Gobelinus Persona, born in Westphalia a.d. 1358. 
travelled over Italy, and resided some time at the Ro- 
mish court, and in 1389 became rector of Trinity 
chapel at Paderborn, retired to Biclfeld and Avas made 
dean. He flourished a.d. 1418 and died about 1428. 
Between the years 1404 and 1418 he composed his Cos- 
modrominm or chronicle of the world, from the creation 
to a.d. 1418, published with notes and an appendix, by 
Meibomius, Franef 1599, lol. 

Leonard Brunus Aivtinus, born at Arezzo, Tuscany, 
and one of tho best Latin and Greek scholars of his 
age, epistolary secretary to the popes from a.d. 1404, 
retired to Florence to literary ease, and there died in 
1443, aged 74. He wrote Contra Hypocrilas, History 
of Florence De hello If alien adpersm tiothns (which is 
a mere plagiarism from Procopius), De liello Punico 
(taken from Polybius and intended to supply the loss of 
Livy's second Decade), Epistolarum hbri viii. a tract 
on Morals, Translation of Aristotle’s Ethics, a history 
of his own times (or of the papal schism), and several 
other things. His Latin is very fine. 

John Francis Poggio Brandolinus [Bracciolinus.— 
IL] born near Arezzo, Tuscany a.d. 1380, a fine Latin 
an*l Greek scholar, secretary to eight successive popes, 
from a.d. 1415 to 1455, then counsellor at Florence till 
his death in 1459. He wrote numerous small works, 
descriptive, facetious (or rather obscene), funeral ora- 
tions, letters, Ac. besides a History of Florence/ lie was 
active in the council of Constance, and quarrelled with 
Laurentius Valla, yet ho promoted literature. His 
works are published, Strasburg, 1511 and 1513, and 
Basil, 1538, fol. [Of this eminent scholar, an elaborate 
lifo, though certainly much more prolix than the 
subject warranted, was published by the Rev. William 
Shepherd, a Unitarian minister at Liverpool, 1802, 4to. 
— 11 . 

Nicolaus DUnckelsptihe, a Swabian, rector of the 
gymnasium of Vienna a.d. 1420, and its representative 
in the council of Basil a.d. 1431. He wrote sermons 
on the Decalogue, on the Lord’s Prayer, on Penitence, 
on the Beatitudes, on the Seven Mortal Sins, a Con- 
fessional, and on the Five Senses, printed, Strasburg, 
1516, fol. b 

Theodoric Engelhusius, a canon of the church cf 
Hildesheim a.d, 1420. He wrote Chronicon Chronicn - 
rum, or a universal history, civil and ecclesiastical, 
from the creation to a.d. 1420, published by Maderus, 
Helmst. 1671. 

William Lindwood, LL.D. a learned English jurist, 
educated at Cambridge and Oxford, dean of tho Arcluw 
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to Chichely, archbishop of Canterbury, lord privy seal 
to Henry V. and his ambassador in 1422 to Spain and 
Portugal, bishop of St. David’s in 1432, and died 1446. 
He wrote Provincial ten Constitution's Anglia , being 
the constitutions of fourteen archbishops of Canterbury 
from Stephen Langton to Henry Chichely, with notes 
and comments, Oxford, 1679, fol. 

John de Imola, a learned commentator on canon law 
who died at Bologna a.d. 143G. Ilia comments were 
published, Venice, 1 575, 2 vols. fol. 

Julianus Ctesarinus, LL.I). professor of law in seve- 
ral Italian universities, then filled various offices in the 
court of Borne, and became a cardinal a.d. 1426. He 
was papal legate in the Hussite war, in which he was 
unsuccessful, and then legate to the council of Basil in 
1431, presided there, refused to dissolve the council at 
the command of the pope; but in 143 m he again sided 
with the pope, attended the council of Florence, was 
sent legate to the king of Poland in 1444, advised him 
to violate ins treaty with the Turks, and was himself 
slain leading the troops to battle. He died aged 46. 
His two letters to Pope Eugene IV. written from Basil, 
with a long oration he delivered there, have been 
printed. 

Nicolaus Tudeschus called Panormitanus, a Benedic- 
tine monk of Sicily, an abbot, and archbishop of 
Palermo, a very able canonist, who taught in Italy and 
filled offices at Rome. In 1431 the king of Aragon sent 
him to the council of Basil, where he defended the 
supremacy of councils with great ability. He was made 
a cardinal In 1440, and died in 1446. Except his de- 
fence of the rights of councils, his works are all upon 
canon law. They were repeatedly published: e.g, Ve- 
nice, 1617, 9 vols. fol. 

Raymundus Sahunde, a learned Spaniard, rector of 
the gymnasium of Toulouse. He wrote (a.d. 1434 — 
1436) Theologies Naturalistic Ho mine et Creaturis, sen 
Thesaurus Dieinurum Const Herat ionum, often printed, 
c.g. Venice, 1581, 8vo. 

Petrus Jeremies, a Dominican monk and a celebrated 
preacher, born at Palermo, lived at Bologna, and died 
there a.d. 1452. Ills sermons with expositions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, tlic decalogue, and tracts on faith and 
Christ's sufferings, were printed, Hagenau, 1514. 

Nicolaus Auximanus Picons, an Italian Franciscan 
monk, vicar of his order in Palestine, a pious man and 
not destitute of learning, A.n. 1430. Ho wrote Summa 
Casnum Conscicntia , Supplement urn ad Summarn Pisa - 
nellam, and Tnterrogatorium Confessorum, besides some 
things never printed. 

A'.gidius Carlorius, horn at Oambray, fellow and pro- 
fessor of theology in the college of Navarre, Paris, dean 
of Cnmhray in 1431, opposcr of the Hussites in the 
council of Basil, 1433. lie died very aged, Nov. 23, 
1173. His Sporta Fragment arum and his Sportula 
b'ragmentorum (two collections of tracts defending the 
Romish religion) wero printed, Brussels, 1478, 2 vols. 
folio. His long argument at Basil against the Hussites 
is in Ilarduin’s Concilia , tom. viii. p. 1759, AG. 

Catharina Bononiensis, an Italian Franciscan abbess 
at Bologna, who thought sho had many divine revela- 
tions. She flourished a.d. 1438, and died March 9th, 
1463. Her Liber de llevclationibus sibi faclis was 
printed, Venice, 1583. 

John de Lydgate, an English Benedictine monk and 
teacher of youth at St. Edmundsbury. He was the 
imitator of Chaucer and accounted a good poet, born 
A.n. 1380, and lived till after 1460. 

Thomas Walsingham, an English Benedictine monk 
of St. Albans, where he was preceptor a.d. 1440. He 
wrote two Histories of England, the more concise from 
a.d. 1273 to 1422, the larger, entitled Hypndigma Neus- 
tricc , relates the history of Normandy from a n. 1 066 to 
1417, Both are esteemed and were printed, Lond. 1574, 
fol. He also continued the Polychronicon of Ranulph 
II igden from 1357 to 1417. 

John de Anaida, a celebrated canonist of Bologna, 
who died a.d. 1455, leaving several largo works on 
canon law which have been printed. 

Laurentius Valla, of patrician rank, born at Rome, 
a.d. 141f. doctor of theology and canon of St. John 
de Latcran, a finished scholar but extremely sarcastic, 
and a severe critic upon authors. He made himself 
many enemies, among whom was Poggio, with whom 
he had long and severe quarrels. In 1443 he left Rome 
and went to Naples, where Alphonsus V. patronised 
aim. The Inquisitors would have burned him at the 
jtakc, had not that king protected him. He was at 
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length permitted to return to Rome and teach there till 
his death, a.d. 1465. He wrote Eleganlia Lingua 
Latina , three works In controversy with Poggio, on 
Logic, on the spurious donation of Constantino the 
Great, Annotations on the New Testament, on Man’s 
Supreme Good, and a tract on Free-will. These works 
with other tracts were printed at Basil, 1540, fol. He 
also wrote the history of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Castile, from a.d. 14 10- to 1415, besides notes on Sal- 
lust, Livy, Quintilian, and translations of the Iliad, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Ac. 

Flavius Blondns, or Blondus Flavius, horn In Italy 
a.d. 1388, a good classical scholar, secretary to various 
popes, died June 4t.h, 1463, aged 75. He wrote much, 
but so hastily that his works are of little value. They 
arc Ilistoriarum Decades III. or a general history of 
the Western ompire, from a.d. 410 to 1440, llama Jrt- 
staurata (a description of Rome in his day), Italia 
Illustrata (description of Italy in the middle ages), 
De Venetorum Originc et Gestis (from a.d. 456 to 
1291), Roma Triumphant (a description of the Roman 
republic in its best days); all these were printed, Basil, 
1559, folio. 

MefFrethus, a presbyter of the church of Meissen, 
A.n. 1443, who wrote Hortum Regina (sermons for 
the year), printed Nurimb. 1487, fol. Basil, 1488, two 
vols. fol. 

Iioginaldus Pavo (In English, Peacock), born in 
Wales, educated at Oxford, bishop of St. Asaph, a.d. 
1444, and of Chichester, a.d. 1450, accused of hqrosy 
and compelled to retract in 1 157, and died not long 
after, lie laboured much to convince and convert the 
Wickliffitcs, Hussites, Lollhards, and Waldcnses, but 
disapproved all persecution, lie acknowledged the 
corruptions of the church, hold the Scriptures to be 
the only rule of faith, yet allowed a place for natural 
religion, denied the infallibility of popes and councils, 
yet admitted their right to legislate on points left un- 
decided in the scriptures. He wrote in English two 
books on the faith, published with abridgment, Lond. 
1688, ito; also a prolix work against the assailants of 
the clergy, the Wickliffitcs and others, written in 1449, 
and still preserved in the public library at Cambridge. 
See Wharton's Appendix to Cave’s Hist. Liter, [and 
Lewis’s Life of Reynold P crock , being a sequel to the 
Life of Wiclif ; 1744, and Oxford, 1820, 8vo. — It. 

Leonard de Utino, Bellucnsis or Mlconsis, an Italian 
Dominican, rector of a gymnasium at Bologna, chap- 
lain to Eugene IV. provincial of his order for Lom- 
bardy, flourished a.d. 1444. Ho has left us two series 
of sermons, which are elaborate, learned, and ingeni- 
ous, but infected with the bad taste of the times. (See 
Ammons's Gesch. der Homiletik. Gotting. 1804, p. 91, 
Ac.) also a treatise De Loris Cornmunibus Prtedica - 
torum, and another, De Legibus. 

Petrus de Pilichdorf, a German professor of theology 
about a.d. 1444, who wrote Contra Scctam Walden - 
sium, in the Riblioth. Patr. tom. xxv. 

Maphaeus Vegius, an Italian poet and man of letters, 
datary to Martin V. and a canon of Rome, died 1458. 
He wrote Dc Persenerantia in Religion?, De Educa- 
te one Liberorum , Dixputatio Terra , Solis, et Aura, de 
Prastantia, Dialogus de Miseria et Felicitate, Veritas 
Invisa et F.xulans, a poetic life of St. Anthony the 
monk, on the Four Last Things, Paraphrases on the 
seven penitential Psalms. The preceding are in the 
Riblioth. Patr. tom. xxvi. also De Signification e Ver- 
bnrum in Jure Civili, and a thirteenth book of Virgil’s 
JEneid. 

Matthseus Palrnerius, a poet, orator, and historian 
of Florence, a.d. 1449, condemned to the flames for 
so me expressions savouring of A nanism in his Italian 
poem respecting the angels. He wrote a Chjonicon 
from the creation to a.d. 1449, usually printed with 
those of Eusebius and Prosper. 

John Capgrave, an English Augustinian monk of 
Canterbury, D.D at Oxford, and provincial of his 
order, a.d. 1450. He died in 1464, or as others say 
1484, was an eminent theologian, and a severe reprover 
of the dissolute clergy. He wrote a Catalogue or Le- 
gend of all the English Saints, printed, London, 15)6, 
fol. and many other works yet in manuscript. 

Antonius de Roseliis, a Tuscan, professor of civil 
and canon law at Pavia, papal legate to the council of 
Basil, and privy counsellor to the emperor Frederick 
HI. died at an advanced age, at Pavia, 1467. In his 
famous work entitled Monarchia, he proves from scrip- 
ture, the fathers, reason, and both civil and canon law, 
O o 
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that the pope Is not supreme in temporal thing*, and 
that he has no more power than any other bishop. 
He wrote some other law tracts. 

John Canales. D.D. an Italian Franciscan, much 
esteemed by the duke of Ferrara, a.d. 1450. He was 
a good scholar and divine, and wrote several tracts on 
practical religion, printed, Venice, 1494, fol. 

Gulleltnus Vorilongus, a French Dominican, called 
to Rome by Pius II. to defend his order against the 
Franciscans relative to the blood of Christ, where he 
died a.d. 1404, leaving a commentary on the Four 
Books of Sentences (printed, Lyons, 1484, &c.), and a 
Collection of passages from the Sentences which are 
opposed to Scotus. 

• Nicolaus de Orbollls or Dorbellus, a Franciscan pro- 

fessor of theology and scholastic philosophy at Poic- 

i tiers, a.d. 1 456, a strenuous defender of the opinions 
of Scotus in a series of works on the Sentences, logic, 
commentaries on Aristotle, &c. 

Gulielmus Houpetand, a French theologian, arch- 
presbyter of Paris, and dean of the theological faculty 
there, died Aug. 2, 1492. His book, De Immor initiate 
Anima et Statu ejut post mortem , full of quotations 
from the ancients, was printed, Paris, 1499, 8vo. 

Jacobus de Paradiso, a Carthusian monk, and doc- 
tor at Erfurth, a.d. 1457, wrote a number of tracts on 
ecclesiastical and religious subjects. [He is also some- 
times called Jacobus .Tunterburg or De Jiiterhock, and 
sometimes merely Jacobus Cisterciensis or Cathusia- 
nus. As a forerunner of Luther, he deserved a fuller 
notice than this meagre sentence. See Ulhnann’s 
Reformatoren vnr der Reformation , vol. i. p. 230, Sec. 
His principal work is printed by Brown, in his supple- 
mentary volume to the Fasciculus Rernm Expet. et 
Fitp i end. p. 102, and is entitled, De Septem Stations 
Ecclesuo—De Authoritate Ecclesite et de ejus Ref or - 
matinne. — R. 

Plus II. bettor known as ASneas Sylvius, of the noble 
family of Plccolomlni, born 1405; went to Sienna In 
1423, where he studied the poets and orators, and 
then the civil law ; in 1431 he went to the council of 
Basil, where for ten years he was one of the most 
active and efficient in restricting the papal power, and 
urging a reform of the church. In 1439 he became a 
counsellor to pope Felix V. and in 1442 privy coun- 
sellor and secretary of state to the emperor Frederick 
111. Here ho slowly turned with the emperor to the 
side of Eugene IV. and was made a bishop in 1447, 
yet continued to serve the emperor in public business. 
In 1452 he was made legate for Bohemia and the Aus- 
trian dominions, was honoured with a cardinal’s hat 
In 1456, and in 1458 was created pope, reigned nearly 
seven years, and died at Ancona when ready to 
embark in an expedition against the Turks, Aug. 14th, 
1464. His works are numerous and written with 
much ability (for he was perhaps the best scholar that 
ever wore the triple crown), but those written before 
he was popo are contradictory to thoso written after- 
wards, and are marked In the Index Expurgatorius. 
He wrote Bulla Retractationis Omnium ab eo ollm contra 
F.ugenium Papam in Concilia Basiliensi Gestorum , de. 
Geslis Concilii Basiliensis , de Cornnatione Felicis V. 
de Ortu, Regione, ac Gestis Bohemorum (a history of 
the Bohemians, from their origin to a.d. 1458, often 
printed, e.g, Amberg. 1593, 4to), an Abridgment of 
Flav. Blondes* Roman history, Cotmographias Lifter 
Primus (on Asia Minor), Cos mop ra phia Liber Secundns 
(on Europe in his age), a commentary on the history 
of Alphonsus, king of Aragon, 432 epistles, and several 
other tracts. All the above published, Basil, 1551, and 
Iielmst. 1700, fol. 

John Gobelinus, counsellor to pope Flus II. a.d. 
1468. His name is annexed to tne Commentarii de 
Reims Geslis Pii II. Papa, which it is supposed Pius 
himself composed, and left with his secretary to correct 
and publish; printed, Francf. 1614, fol. 

Jacobus Ficolominseus, counsellor to Callistus TIT. 
and Pius II. a cardinal in 1462, died in 1487, aged 57. 
He wrote Commentarii de Rebus toto orbe per Quin- 
quennium Gestis (from a.d. 1464 to 1469), also 782 
epistles, both printed, Francf. 1614, fol. 

Andreas Barbatus or Barbatias, a celebrated jurist 
of Sicily a.d. 1460, who taught and died at Bologna. 
He commented on the canon law, and wrote on the 
offices of cardinal and legate & latere, and on some 
other parts of ecclesiastical law. 

Gregory de Heimburg, a learned German jurist, 
active In the council of Basil, and much esteemed by 

ASneas Sylvius, a decided and firm opposer of the papal 
pretensions. His friend Sylvius when pope persecuted 
him for his adherence to the views they had both held. 
His tracts against papal usurpations were printed, 
Francf. 1608, 4to. [Ullmann considers this person as 
another forerunner of Luther. See his Reformatoren 
nor der Reformation, vol. 1. p. 212, &c. A number of 
his smaller piece* are in Brown’s Fasciculus Rer. Expet . 
et Fugiend. vol. ii. p. 114, &c.; and Pope Pius the 
Second's bull of excommunication against him is given 
by Melchior Adamus In his Vita Ger manor um Jure- 
consnltorum, Frank. 1705, folio, p. 2.— R. 

Roderic Sincius do Arevallo, a Spanish jurist, bishop, 
counsellor to the king of Castile, &c. flourished 1466. j 
He wrote a History or Spain from the earliest times to 
a.d. 1469, some law tracts, and Speculum Humana 
Vita (on the duties of all classes of people as immortal ; 
beings). 

Alexander de Imola, called Tartagnus, a famous 
Italian jurist who lectured on both civil and canon law j 
with vast applause for thirty years at Pavia, Forrara, 
and Bologna, and died a.d. 1487, aged 54, leaving ! 
much-esteemed commentaries on civil and canon law. i 

Jacobus Porezius, a Spanish Augustinian monk and 
bishop who died in 1491. He wrote allegorical com- 
mentaries on the Psalms, the Canticles, and the Cantica 
OJJicialia, and a tract against the Jews, most of them 
printed together, Venice, 1568, 4to. 

Petrus Natalis or de Natalibus, a Venetian and bishop i 
in that territory, a.d. 1470. lie wrote Historia sive 
Catalopus Martyrum et Sanctorum, often printed. 1 

Gabriel Barletta. an Italian Dominican monk and j 
distinguished preacher, a.d. 1470. IBs two volumes ! 
of sermons wore printed 1470, Venice, 1585, 8vo. j 

Martin surnamed Magister, rector of the college of 

St. Barbara at Paris, and a celebrated teacher of moral 
philosophy there, who diod in 1482, aged 50. He wrote ! 
Quastiones Morales do Fortitudine (Paris, 1489, folio), 

De Temperantia , &e. 

Rudolphus Agricola, born 1442 near Groningen, 1 
studied at Groningen, Paris, and in Italy, became an 
elegant scholar, learned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, j 
a sound theologian and a good philosopher. He taught 1 
a few years at Groningen, and then at Worms and 
Heidelberg, where he died Oct. 1485, aged 42. He wrote 
on Logical Invention, several orations and epistles, 
translations from the Greek, and comments on the 
Latin classics. Most of his works were printed, 
Cologne, 1539, fol. He opposed the corruptions of 
Rome. [The curious reader will find an account of 
him in Melchior Adamus, Vita Ger manor um Philoxu- 
phorum, p. 6. — R. 

Bartholomew Platina (of Piadina In Cremona), an 
Italian, a soldier in his youth, then a man of letters 
employed by cardinal Bessarion, and by Pope Pius IL 
who gave him valuable benefices. Paul II. discarded 
and imprisoned him, put him to the rack, and left him 
in poverty and disgrace. Sixtus IV. raised him again 
to honour and affluence, and made him keeper of the 
Vatican library. He died a.d. 1481, aged 60. He wrote 
Historia de Vitis Pontificum (from the Christian era to 
A.n. 1471, continued by Onuphrius Panvinus to a.d. 
1565, frequently printed, e.g. Cologne, 1611, 4to), De 
Honesta Voluptate et Valetudine, De FaLo et Vero Bono, 

De Optimo Cine, De Natut is Rerum, De Vera Nobilitate, 
a Panegyric on Bessarion, a number of letters and 
other tracts, all collected, Cologne, 1574, fol. besides 
several pieces published separately. 

Robert Flemyng, an Englishman, educated at Oxford, 
resided some time at Rome, became dean of Lincoln 
where he died. While in Italy a.d. 1477, he wrote a 
fulsome poetic Eulogy on Sixtus IV. entitled Lucubra - 
lionet Tiburtina, printed, Rome, 1477, 8vo. 

John Raulin, educated at Paris, president of the col- 
lege of Navarre, a.d. 1481, became a Cluniacenslan 
monk in 1497, was learned and pious, died at Paris a.d. 
1501, aged 71. leaving many sermons and addresses, and 

55 letters, published, Antwerp, 1612, 6 vols. 4to. 

Augustinius Patricius, a canon of the church of 
Sienna and secretary to Cardinal Francis Plccolomlni, 
by whose direction he composed a.d. 1480 a History of 
the Councils of Basil and Florence, published in the 
Concilia. 

Matthaeus Mareschalcus de Bappenheim, a German 
jurist and canon of Augsburg, flourished a.d. 1480. He 
wrote Chronicon Australe (of Europe from a.d. 852 to 
1327), Chronicon Augustanum( of Augsburg from a.d 

973 to 1104). and Chronicon Elwangense (from A.p. 
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1005 to 1477), published l»y Freher, Scriptores Rerum 
Germanicaitim, tom. 1. 

Hermolaus Barbaras, a Venetian patrician, born a.d 
1454, an elegant Greek and Latin scholar, envoy to the 
pope in 1491, who created him patriarch of Aquileia 
without the consent of the senate of Venice. This 
Involved him and his whole family in trouble, in banish- 
ment, and confiscation of property. He died at Rome 
a.d. 1494, aged 59. He corrected several of the Greek 
and Latin classics, translated some, and wrote a num- 
ber of orations, poems, and tracts. 

Haptista Salvis or de Sails, an Italian Franciscan 
a.d. 1480. He wrote Summa Casunm Conscientia, 
usually called Baptixtiana, printed, Paris, 1499. 

Angelus de Clavasio, an Italian Franciscan, vicar 
general of the Observants, a distinguished theologian 
and jurist, died 1495. He wrote Summa Casuum Con - 
sdentia , Nurimb. 1588, fob and De H< stitutionihus and 
Area Fidei, Alcal&, 1562, 4to. 

Baptista Trovamala, an Italian Franciscan resident 
at Louvain a.d. 1 180. He wrote Summa Casuum Con - 
sciential , Paris, 1515, 8vo. 

Bernardinus Aquilinus, an Italian Franciscan, a 
learned jurist and court preacher at Rome a.d. 1480. 
He wrote, besides sermons, several tracts on practical 
subjects and on points of canon law. 

Antonius de BaLocho or de Vercellis, an Italian re- 
gular Observant Franciscan, and an eloquent preacher 
a.d. 1480. He left several sermons and religious tracts. 

Bernardinus Tomitanus, surnamed Parvus from his 
diminutive stature*, an Italian Franciscan in high repute 
at Rome, eminent for piety and eloquence. He died at 
Pavia, Sept. 28, 1494, leaving several Italian sermons, 
and a tract, De Modo Con fit end i. 

Bernardinus de Bustis, an It alian Franciscan preacher, 
(earned and superstitious. He died after a.d. 1500, 
leaving several series of sermons and offices for the 
festivals of the conception of Mary and the name of Jesus. 

Robert Caracciolus de Licio, an Italian Franciscan 
preacher of very moving address. He died a.u. 1495, 
having preached fifty years, and left numerous sermons, 
printed, Venice, 1490, 3 vols folio. 

Michael de Mcdiolano (or de Carcano, according 
to Wadding), a celebrated Italian Franciscan preacher 
a.d. 1480, who has left numerous printed sermons. 

Andreas, a Dominican and a cardinal, eminent for 
sanctity, eloquence, and zeal for reformation. Finding 
the pope and cardinals opposed to a reformation of 
morals, In 1482 he applied to the emperor Frederick 
HI. went to Basil, endeavoured to assemble a general 
council there, was anathematized by the pope, seized, 
imprisoned, and strangled. Several of his letters and 
tracts on this subject are annexed to Hottinger’s Hist. 
Fades. Sacul. xv. 

Marcilius Kicinus, a Florentine, patronized by Lo- 
renzo de Medicis. lie was a good classic scholar, the 
great reviver of Platonic philosophy, a good theologian 
and (after hearing Savonarola) a pious man and good 
preacher. He died a.d. 1499, leaving numerous works 
illustrative of the classic authors, the Platonic philoso- 
phy, and the principles of sound piety. His Epistles 
contain many solid and devout essays. His collected 
works were often printed, e.g. Paris, 1641, in two vols. 
folio. 

Wernerus Rollwinck de Lacr, a Westphalian and 
Carthusian monk at Cologne, died a.d. 1502, aged 77. 
lie wrote Fasciculus Ttmporum , embracing all the 
ancient Chronicles, and coining down (in different 
copies) to a.d. 1470, 1474, 1480, and continued by John 
Li nturius to a.d. 1514; in Pistorius, Berum German i- 
cmr. tom. ii. De Westphalia Situ et Laudibus , Quas - 
Hones pro Sac. Theol. Studio sis, and some other things. 

Jacobus Gruytrodius, a Carthusian monk and a prior 
near Liege, a.d. 1483. He wrote Speculum Quintuple 
Praia torum, Subditorum, Sacerdotum , Sacularium H o- 
nxinum et Senum (on the duties of each). 

John Pious, a prince of Mirandula and Concordia, 
born 1463, became a very finished scholar, a great lin- 
guist and philosopher, a great disputant, and then a 
sober theologian, and at last an humble and zealous 
Christian ; resigned his office, retired from the world, 
and was cut off prematurely a.d. 1494, aged 32. Besides 
his early disputations, he wrote Precepts for a Holy 
Life, on the 15th Psalm, on the Kingdom of Christ and 
the Vanity of the World, on the Lord’s Prayer, epistles, 
&c. all published, Basil, 1601, fob [ See more of him in 
Hallam's Intro, to the Liter, qf Eu/rope , vol. L p. 
23J-86.— Ii. 

John Trithemius, or de Trlttenheim near Treves, 
born in 1 462, educated at Treves and Heidelberg, be- 
came a Benedictine monk a.d. 1484, presided over the 
monastery of Spanheim a.d. 1485—1505, and over that 
at Wiirtsburg from 1506 till his death a.d. 1518. He 
was a man of vast reading, and a very voluminous 
writer. He wrote Chronologia Mysticfi, De Origine 
Gentis et Regum Francorum (from the year 433 b.c. to 
a.d. 1514), Chronicon Ducurn et Comitum Falatinorum, 
Catalogue Scriptorum Gcrmanicorum, Catalogs Scrip - 
torum Ecclesiasticorum (a work of much labour em- 
bracing 970 articles), Chronicon Coenobti Hirsaugiettsis , . 

Chronicon Monasterii Sti, Martini Spanheimensis , Epis- 
tola Familutres 140. The preceding were published, 
Francf. 1601, 2 vols. fol. Some other Chronicon*, 
sermons, tracts, and letters, compose another folio, 
printed at Mentz, 1604. Other pieces appeared, Cologne, 
1624, 8vo. He also wrote Polygraphia , St eg a nograph us, 

De Procidentia Dei , IHstoriii Belli Bamrici anno 1504 
Gcsti, and Tractatus Chymicus. 

Carolus Fernando* of Bruges, a professor at Paris, 
1486, and a Benedictine monk. He wrote De Animi 
Tranquillitnte , De Imrnacutata B. firginis Concept 
Hone, Collationes Monastics, Speculum Disciplines 
Monastica , De Ohxcrvnt. Regufa Enadirtina. 

iF.lius Antoniiw Nebrlssensis ( Antonio de I^brlja, an 
Andalusian), a Spaniard, born in 1444, travelled in 
Italy, became a finished scholar, did much for the cause 
of polite learning in Spain, aided cardinal Ximencs in 
his literary labours, wrote much, and died at AlcalA 
a.d. 1522, aged 77. He was a learned editor of classical 
and religious works, wrote the history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella to a.d. 1509, on the War of Navarro a.d. 1512, 
a Lexicon of Civil Law, a Medical Loxloon, a Latin- 
Spanish and Spanish-Latin Lexicon, a Latin Grammar, 
and several other things. 

Aurelius Brandolinus of Florence, a distinguished 
theologian, poet, and preacher, and at last an Augusti- 
nian eremite, died at Rome a.d. 1498. 

Henry Bebelius, a German, an elegant scholar, poot- 
laureat, teacher of Belles Lettres at Tubingen a.d. 
1497. lie wrote much, chiefly on* rhetoric Rnd poetry. 

His collected works were published, Strasb. 1513, fob 

Goufridus Bousardus, I).D. educated at Paris, chan- 
cellor there, travelled in Italy, bishop of Le Mans a.d. 
1518, died there a.d. 1520, aged HI. He wrote on the 
Marriage of the Clergy, on the Mass, and on the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. 

Donatus Bossius of Milan, flourished a.d. 1489. His 
Chronicon (or universal history from the creation to 
his own times) and Chronicon de. F.piscepis et Archie- 
piscopis Mediolanensihus (to a.d. 1489) were both 
printed, Milan, 1492, fob 

Marcus Antonius Coecius Sabellieus, a schoolmaster 
at Home and Utino, historiographer to the state of 
Venice, died a.d. 1506, aged 70. He wrote Rhapsodia 
Historiarusn (from the creation to a.d. 1504), De Rebut 
Gestis Dent torum (from the founding of thecity to a.d. 
1487), Exempla, De Aquileia Antiquitate, De Veneta 
Urbis Situ, De Venetis Magistrates, De Pratoru 
Officio, De Ojficio Scriba, F.pistola, besides orations and 
poems, collected, Basil, 1560, 4 vols. fol, 

Bonifacius Simoneta of Milan, a Cistercian monk 
and abbot of Placentia a.d. 1490. He wrote on the 
persecutions of the Christians and the history of the 
pontiffs from St. Peter to Innocent VIII. in 279 letters, 
dividod into six books, Basil, 1609. 

Petrus Apollonius Collatlus, a presbyter of Novara ia ' 
Italy, probably lived about a.d. 1490. lie wrote De 
Excidio Werotol/ymorum (a Tito), in the Biblioth. Fair. 
tom, xii. Some refer him to the seventh century. 

Robert Guaquinus of Belgium, educated at Paris, a 
monk of the order of the Holy Trinity for the Redemp- 
tion of Captives, general of his order in 1473, and envoy 
of Lewis XII. of France to Italy, Germany, and France, 
died at Paris, a.d. 1801. He wrote Annates Rerum 
Gallicarum, on the immaoulate conception, De Arte 
Metrorum , orations, poems, &c. 

Fellnus Sandeus, LL.D. of Ferrara, professor of 
Canon Law at Pisa, a.d. 1464 — 1481, then prefect of the 
Rota at Rome, and bishop of Lucca in 1499, died 1503, 

He wrote largely on Canon Law, and an abridged His- 
tory of Sicily. His works in several folios were printed, 
Venice, 1570. 

John Geiler of Kaysersburg, born a.d; 1445, educated j 
at Friburg and Basil, an eminent preacher and religious 
man. He preached at Friburg, Wiirtsburg, and for 38 
years at Strasburg, where he died in 1810 His iuune* 
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roua sermons are excellent for that day, and have been 
frequently printed. Sec a critique upon them, with his 
biography, in Ammon’s Geehichte der Homil tik , Clot- 
ting. 1804, p. 217— 208 [with Ammon’s G idler von 
Kaiserbergs Leben , Tehran, und Prie.digtm, Erlang. 
182C, 8 vo. See an account of his life and writings, with 
some of his pointed sayings against the monks, in Mel- 
chior Adamus, Vita Germanorum Theologorum, p. 3. 
— A. 

John Itouehlin, in Crook Capnio.born in Swabia Jan. 
1st, 1454, educated at Baden, Paris, Basil, and Orleans, 
and retired to Germany in 1481 a finished scholar. lie 
next accompanied the count of Wirtemberg to Rome, 
and returning was sent envoy to the imperial court. 
Here he studied Hebrew under a Jew, but perfected 
himself in that language at Rome. lie was an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, a great patron of the 
liberal arts in Germany, learned in the Hebrew, and a 
zealous promoter of Hebrew learning. I Lis censures of 
the ignorance and stupidity of the clergy drew on him 
their persecution. They attacked him as being in- 
clined to Judaism, and also as one poisoned by the 
Greek and Latin poets. He opposed them with ridicule 
and sarcasm, particularly in his Lit era Obscurorum 
Virorum. The quarrel became serious, but at length 
was merged in that greater contest between the Ro- 
manists und Protestants. lie wrote Tie Arte Cabbnlh- 
tiea , lie Verba Mirifieo (on the absurdities of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Christian philosophy), a Version of the 
Eight Penitential Psalms from the Hebrew, De Arte 
Concionandi,an Judaorum Talmud sit Snpprimrndum f 
Rrevitoquium (a concise Latin dictionary ), a Hebrew 
Lexicon and Grammar (Basil, 1554, fol.), Rudiments 
of the Hebrew language, on the accents and orthogra- 
phy of Hebrew, and a few other things. [The life of 
this, tho most distinguished scholar of the 15th century, 
has been at length presented to tho English reader in 
Barham’s Life and Times of John Reuehlin, London. 
1843, 12 mo, which is founded principally on Mayorhotf’s 
Johann Reuehlin und Seine. Zeit. Berl. 1830. Boo also 
the admirable sketch of Reuehlin in Ranke’s History 
qf the Reformation , Mrs. Austin’s transl. vol. i. p. 297, 
Ac. Tho principal publications and documents in the 
celebrated Itcuchlinian controversy with the Domini- 
cans are given by Von der llardt in the second part of 
bis Ilistoria Literaria Reformat ionis. Franc. 1717, fol. 
It is now generally admitted that Reuehlin had no 
hand in tho composition of the Litera Obscurorum 
Virorum. The question of the authorship of this well- 
known satire is 'very.fully discussed in a valuable article 
in tho Edinburgh Review, vol. liii. p. 180, &c. from the 
pen of Sir Wiii. Hamilton of Edinburgh. — R. 

Jacobus Wimpbclingius, born in Alsace a.d. 1449, 
studied theology at Friburg, Basil, Erfurth, and Heidel- 
berg, became an eloquent preacher, settled at Spire 
a. i). 1494, and after several years removed to Heidel- 
berg, where be wrote and instructed youth. Ho died 
a.i>. 1528, aged 80. He was a pious man and laboured 
for a reformation of morals, but shuddered at the con- 
cussions produced by the reformers. He wrote many 
historical, devotional, and literary pieces, which were 
published separately. [See a brief notice of him in 
Melchior Adamus, Vita German. Theolog. p. 10.— Ft. 

Oliver Maillard of Paris, a Franciscan general of his 
order, and a noted preacher, died a.d. 1502. lie pub- 
lished his sermons and tracts, Lyons, 1499, fol. 

Antonius Bonflnius, an Italian, a fine Latin and 
. Greek scholar, highly esteemed by Matthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, by whose suggestion he wrote Res 
Hungaric at (a history of Hungary, from the earliest 
times to a.d. 1495), repeatedly printed, c.g. Ilanover, 
J606, fol. 

John Jovian Pontanus, born in Umbria, spent his 
life at the court of Naples, where he became epistolary 
secretary to the king, and died 1503, aged 78. lie was 
ft fine I^atin scholar, and a poet, orator, and historian, 
hut exceedingly sarcastic, and rather a pagan than 
Christian moralist. He wrote largely on particular 
virtues and vices, lie Sermone, De Hello Eeapolitano 
(between Ferdinand of Naples and John, Duke of 
Angers), some dialogues, and numerous poems, all 
collected, Basil, 1656, in 4 vola. 8vo. 

Nicolaus Simonis, a Carmelite monk of Haerlem, 
who died at an advanced age a.d. 1511. He wrote 
sermons on Canon Law, and on the power of the 
popes and councils. 

James 8prengcr,*a Dominican monk of Cologne, 
provincial of his order, a.d, 1495, inquisitor-general for 


Germany. He wrote Maflcum Maleficarum (against 
witchcraft), Francf. 1580, 8vo. 

John Nauclerus, LL.D. professor of Canon Law at 
Tubingen, flourished a.d. 1500. He wrote Chronicon 
Universale , (from the creation to a.d. 1500), enlarged 
and revised by Melancthon, often published. 

The preceding writers belong to the 15th century. 
The following of the 16th century and before Luther 
are inserted to make the list reach to the time of the 
Reformation. 

John Ludovicu9 Vlves, born in Spain, studied there, 
and at Paris and Louvain. Hi the latter place, he 
became an elegant Latin and Greek scholar, and a 
teacher of the liberal arts. He aided Erasmus in edit- 
ing the Fathers, and commented on Augustine's Cinitas 
Dei, went to England to be tutor to Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII. returned and lived at Bruges till his 
death, a.d. 1537. His works on education, on the 
classics, and on devotional subjects, were collected, 
Basil, 1555, two vols. fol. 

John Ludovicus Vivaldus, a Dominican, born in 
Piedmont, bishop in Dalmatia, a.d. 1519. He wrote 
several tracts on experimental religion, printed, Lyons, 
1558. 

Baptista Mantuanus, of Spanish extract, l>orn in 
Mantua, Italy, a.d. 1418, became a Carmelite, general 
of his order, a.d. 1513, died in 1516, aged 68, a prolific 
poet, biographer of saints, and religious writer. Ills 
works were printed, Antwerp, 1576, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Peter Martyr Anglerius, born at Milan, went to 
Spain, A.n. 1487, served the king in various offices, 
was sent envoy to the Sultan of Egypt, a.d. 1501, and 
died after a.d. 1525. Ho wrote De Navigatione Oceani 
(describing Columbus’s recent discoveries, written 
a.d. 1502), Paris, 1587, 8vo; De Legatione sua Baby- 
lonica (printed with the preceding), Epistola (nearly 
a complete history of Europo, from 1488 to 1526, in 
8 13- letters), Amsterd. 1670, fol. 

Pelbartus Osvaldus, a Hungarian Franciscan, fl ou- 
rished a.d. 1501. Ho wrote Aurcum S. Theologia 
Rosarium, juxta Quat. Sententiarum Libras ( Hagenau, 
1508, 2 vols. fol.) and many sermons printed at different 
times. 

John Medcr, a German Franciscan, preacher at 
Basil a.d. 1501. He wrote sermons for the year, on 
the parable of the prodigal son, Paris, 1511, 8vo. 

Mauritius de Portu Fildtrus, of Irish birth ; his Trish 
name was Ophilila. [?] From his early childhood he 
lived about 40 years in Italy, was a Franciscan and 
taught theology at Pavia, flourished a.d. 1505. Pope 
Julius II. made him archbishop of Tuam. He was at 
the Latcran council in 1513, and died a.d. 1514, not 
quite 50 years old. He was a distinguished theologian 
of the school of Scotus, whoso principles he illustrated 
in a series of orks. 

Nicolaus Dionysii or De Nyse, a French Franciscan, 
prior of the convent of Rouen, and provincial of his 
order, a.d. 1501, died at Rouen a.d. 1509, wrote 
Besntutio Theologorum, or comments on the Four i 
Books of Sentences, and many sermons. 

James Almain, u French scholastic divine of Paris, 
a Scotist, and defender of the superiority of councils 
over popes, a lecturer on dialectics, philosophy, and 
theology, in the college of Navarre, flourished in 1502, 
and died in 1515. His lectures were published, also 
tracts on morals, on the authority of councils, reply to 
cardinal Cajetan, Ac. Paris, 1516. 

Finus Iladrianus, an Italian of Ferrara, secretary of 
the treasury of the duke. In 1503, being then in 
years, he wrote Elagellus ad versus Judieos, printed, 
Venice, 1538, 4to. 

Albert Crantz, born at Hamburg, doctor of canon 
law and theology, a.d. 1490, rector of the university 
of Rostoch, dean of Hamburg, died Dec. 7, 1517. He 
ardently desired a reformation of the church, but 
despairing of it used to say to Luther— “ Brother, 
brother, go to your cell and say, ‘ The Lord be merci- 
ful.’ ” He wrote Metropolis (a history of the German 
churches, especially in Saxony, founded in the age of 
Charlemagne), Cologne, 1574, 8vo. Histaria Saxonim, 
Francf. 1575, Ilistoria Vanda lien, Francf. 1575, Chroni- 
eon Gentium Septentrionalium (Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway), Francf. 1575. All these are prohi- 
bited by the Index Expurgatorius till purged of their 
heresy. 

John Stella, a Venetian priest, wrote, in the year 
1505, Commentarinm de Vita et Mori fats PonliJUxttn 
Romonorum, from St. Fetcr to a.d. 1505, printed 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 . That the public religion of the Latins 
no longer contained anything to recommend 
it to the esteem of the pious and well-dis- 
posed, is a fact so well attested that even 

Venice, 1507, and 1650, 24mo. He dared not tell all he 
know. 

Damianus Crassus, a Dominican of Lombardy, 
published a.d. 1506, a prolix commentary on Job, with 
several theological essays. He died a.d. 1516. 

Francis Xlinenes, a Spaniard, reputably born a.d. 
1436. and educated at Salamanca. After visiting Italy 
and filling some minor ecclesiastical oilices, he forsook 
the world, became a Franciscan monk at Tolodo, 
retired to a sequestered spot, became an abbot, con- 
fessor to queen Isabella in 1492, provincial of his order, 
archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 1495, high chancellor of 
the empire, inquisitor-general of Spain, founded the 
university of Alcald (Complutum) in 1500, was regent 
of the prince and protector of the empire in 1506, 
cardinal in 1507, ruled all Spain from a.d. 1515, and 
died 7th Novoin. 1517, aged 80. lie was learned and 
a great promoter of learning, an austere monk, a staunch 
Catholic, an able statesman, and a benefactor of his 
country. His great work was the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible, in 6 vols. fol. printed at Alcald between 
the years 1502—1517, on which he expended, 50,000 
crowns, employed a great number of the host scholars, 
and had the best manuscripts from the Vatican library. 
See Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella , vol. ii- p. 373, 
&c. vol. iii. p. 296, &c. 404, &c. 

Alphonsus Zamora, a Spanish Jew and rabbi, con- 
verted to Christianity, and employed by cardiual 
Ximenes on his Polyglot Bible. lie flourished a.d. 
1506. He was the chief writer of the sixth volume of 
the Polyglot, containing the Apparatus for understand- 
ing the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Samaritan of the Old 
Testament, lie also wrote another Hebrew Grammar, 
a concise Lexicon, and a treatise on the Hebrew points, 
together with a letter to the Jews, all printed at 
Alcala, 1526, 4to. 

Phiiippus Decius, LL.D. a famous Italian professor 
of canon law at Pisa and other places, who died a.d. 
1535, aged above 80. In 1511 he gave an opinion that 
a general council may be called without the consent of 
the pope, an opinion which lie defended at length. Ho 
wrote also extensive commentaries on canon law which 
were printed. 

Thomas ltadinus, called Todiscus, an Italian Domi- 
nican of Piacenza, an acute theologian, and a distin- 
guished poet and orator, flourished a.d. 1S10. Ho 
wrote De Pulchritudine Anim<v, Abysms Sid era fit, an 
Oration against Luther, and another against Melanc- 
thon. 

Cyprianus Benctus, a Spanish Dominican, professor 
of theology at Paris, a.d. 1511. He wrote several 
tracts respecting the papal power, and some other 
things. 

Marcus Vigorus, a Ligurian Dominican, professor 
of theology at Padua and Rome, bishop of Sinigaglia, 
and a cardinal, died a.d. 1516, aged 70. He wrote 
various treatises respecting the death of Christ, printed, 
Douay, 1607, two vols. 

John Aventinus, born in Bavaria a.d. 1446, studied 
at Ingolstadt and Paris, became a finished scholar, 
taught the classics at Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Munich, 
intimate with Erasmus. At the instigation and 
expense of the princes of Bavaria, he wrote Annates 
Boiorum (from the earliest times to a.d. 1460). In- 
golst. 1554, fol. and enlarged, Basil, 1580, fol. He 
died a.d. 1534, aged 68. His Annals are prohibited by 
the Index Expurgatorius , till purged of their heresies. 

Peter Galatinus, an Italian converted Jew, a Fran- 
ciscan, doctor of theology, and Apostolic peenitentiary, 
flourished a.d. 1516, died after a.d. 1532. He wrote 
a Dialogue between Galatinus, Capnio [Rcuchlin], 
and Hochstraten, entitled Opus de Arcanis Catholic at 
Vrr/tatts, chiefly borrowed from Raymund Martini’s 
Pttgio Fidei, printed often, e.g. Francf. 1672, fol.— 
Mur. 


those who have the strongest inclination to 
gainsay dare not deny it. And among the 
Greeks and Orientals the state of religion 
was not much better. Nearly the whole 
worship of God consisted in ceremonies, 
and those in a great measure puerile and 
silly. The sermons which were occasionally 
addressed to the people were not only des- 
titute of taste and good sense, but also of 
religion and piety, and were stuffed with 
fables and nauseous fictions. 1 And among 
the Latins he was accounted a well-informed 
and pious Christian who reverenced the 
clergy and especially the head of that body, 
the Roman pontiff ; who secured the favours 
of the saints by frequent offerings to them, 
that is, to their temples and to their priests ; 
who attended the stated rites and ceremo- 
nies ; and who had moreover money enough 
to buy remission of sins from the Romish 
venders. If beyond this a person now and 
then practised some severity towards his 
body, he was accounted eminently a child 
of God. Very few were able or disposed 
to acquire just views of religion, to bring 
their hearts to accord with the precepts of 
Christ, and to make the holy Scriptures 
their counsellor ; and those who did so, with 
difficulty escaped with their lives. 

2. The wise and religious, in nearly all 
the countries of the West, perceived this 
lamentable state of things, and endeavoured 
though in different ways to make it better. 
In England and Scotland, the followers 
of Wickliffe, who were branded with the 
odious name of Lollhards, continued to cen- 
sure the decisions of the pontiffs and the 
conduct of the clergy. 2 The Waldenses, 
though oppressed and persecuted on all 
sides, did not cease to proclaim aloud from 
their remote valleys and hiding-places that 
succour must be afforded to religion and 
piety, now almost extinct. Even in Italy 
itself Jerome Savonarola, among others, as- 
serted that Rome was a second Babylon, 
and had many to support him. But as most 
of the priests together with the monks well 
understood that every diminution of the 
public ignorance, superstition, and folly, 
would prove an equal diminution of their 
emoluments and honours, they strenuously 
opposed all reformation, and by fire and 
sword enjoined silence and inaction on these 
troublesome censors. 

3. The religious dissensions and contro- 
versies in Bohemia, which originated from 

» For a full account of the preachers, and the sub- 
jects and modes of preaching in this century, see 
Ammon’s Gesckichte der Homiletik , vol. 1. Getting. 
1804, 8vo, also with the title Gesch. der Praktischen 
Theologie. — Mur. 

* See Wilkin’s Concilia , tom, Iv. ; Wood’s Antlq. 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 202, 204, &c. 
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John Huss and Jacobellus de Misa, broke 
out into a fierce and deadly war, after the 
lamentable death of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague at Constance. The friends of Huss 
and the defenders of the [sacramental] cup, 
being variously persecuted by the adherents 
to the Roman pontiff’s, selected a high and 
rugged mountain in the district of Bechin, 
where they held their religious meetings 
and celebrated the Lord’s Supper in both 
elements. This mountain they called Tabor 
from the tents under which they lived there 
at first, and afterwards adorned it with for- 
tifications and a regular city. And now 
proceeding further they put themselves 
under Nicholas of Hussinetz, lord of the 
place where Huss was born, and the cele- 
brated John Ziska, a knight of Bohemia, 
and a man of great valour; that under 
these leaders they might avenge the death 
of John TIuss and Jerome upon the friends 
of the Roman pontiff, and might obtain 
the liberty of worshipping God in a different 
manner from that prescribed by the sta- 
tutes of the Romish church. Nicholas died 
in the year 1420, and left Ziska alone 
to command this continually augmenting 
company. Amid the first conflicts and at 
the commencement of greater evils a.d. 
1419, the Bohemian king and emperor, 
Wenceslaus, was removed by death. 

4. His successor, the emperor Sigismund, 
employed edicts, arms, and penal statutes 
to bring this war to a close; and he put 
many of the Hussites to a miserable death. 
Hence in the year 1420 the Bohemians re- 
volted from him, and under John Ziska 
made war upon him; and Ziska, though 
blind, so managed the war as to render his 
very name terrible to his foes. On the death 
of Ziska a.d. 1424, a large part of the Huss- 
ites chose Procopius Rasa for their leader, 
who was likewise an energetic man and 
successfully managed the cause of his party. 
On both sides many things were done fero- 
ciously and cruelly, and altogether inhu- 
manly. For the combatants, though they 
differed in mo3t of their opinions in regard 
to religion and religious worship, yet both 
of them held the common principle that the 
enemies of true religion might justly be as- 
sailed with arms, ana be extirpated with fire 
and sword. The Bohemians in particular, 
who contended that Huss had been unjustly 
committed to the flames at Constance, still 
admitted in general that corrupters of reli- 
gion and heretics ought to be subjected to 
capital punishments ; Huss however they 
maintained was no heretic. In this war 
there was on both sides so great ferocity, that 
it is difficult to saj which exceeded in cruelty 
and in the multitude of abominable* deeds. 

5. All the avengers of the death of Huss 
were in harmony at the commencement of 
the war ; at least they had the same views 
and made the same demands. But when their 
number was increased and multitudes of all 
sorts of persons had joined their standard, 
great dissension arose among them on many 
points ; and in the year 1420 this produced 
an open schism, dividing the body into two 
principal factions, the Calixtines and the 
Tabontes. The former or Calixtines, who 
derived their name from the cup ( calix ) 
which they wished to have restored in the 
eucharist, were of more moderate views, 
and did not wish to have the old constitu- 
tion and government of the church over- 
turned, or the religion of their progenitors 
changed. All that they required was com- 
prehended in these four demands: — I. That 
the word of God might be preached to the 
people in its purity and simplicity. II. 
That the sacred supper might be adminis- 
tered in both the elements. III. That the 
clergy might be reclaimed from the pursuit 
of wealth and power, to a life and conduct 
becoming the successors of the apostles. 
IV. That the greater or mortal sins might 
be duly punished. Yet those who confined 
themselves within these limits were not 
free from disagreements. In particular 
there was a great contest among them re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. For James 
de Misa, the author of the doctrine that 
the sacred supper should be administered 
in both kinds, maintained that the sacra- 
mental elements should be presented to in- 
fants, and many followed his views; but 
others were for refusing infants the sacred 
supper. 1 

G. ThcTaborit.es, who derived their name 
from Mount Tabor, made far more exten- 
sive demands. For they would have both 
religion and the government of the church 
restored to their original simplicity, the 
authority of the pontilF put down, and the 
Romish form of worship abolished ; in short, 
they wished for an entirely new church 
and commonwealth, in which Christ him- 
self should reign and everything be con- 
ducted according to divine dictation. In 
this their principal teachers, Martin Loquis, 
a Moravian, and his associates, were so ex- 
travagant as to indulge themselves in fana- 
tical dreams and to disseminate and teach 
publicly that Jesus Christ was about to 
descend, to purge away the corruptions of 
the church with fire and sword, and other 
similar reveries. On this party alone rest 
all the horrid deeds, the murders, plunder- 
ings, and burnings which have been charged 

1 See Byzinlus, Diarium Belli Htusitid, p. 130, Ac, 
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upon the Hussites and upon their leaders, i 
Ziska and Procopius. At least a great 
portion of this class had imbibed ferocious 
sentiments, and breathed nothing but war 
and slaughter against their enemies. 1 

7. The council of Basil a.d. 1433, at- 
tempted to put an end to the dreadful war 
in Bohemia, and for this purpose invited 
the Bohemians to the council. They ap- 
peared by their envoys, among whom their 
general Procopius was one. 8 But after 
much discussion the Bohemians returned 
home, nothing being accomplished. The 
Calixtines were not averse from peace, but 
the Taborites could not be moved at all to 
yield. Afterwards iEneas Sylvius, who 
with others was sent by the council into 
Bohemia, managed the matter more suc- 
cessfully. For by granting the use of the 
cup to the Calixtines, which was the chief 
object of their wishes, he reconciled them 
to the Roman pontiff. But with the other 
party, the Taborites, neither the shrewd- 
ness and eloquence of Sylvius nor the 
numberless menaces, sufferings, and perse- 
cutions to which they were afterwards ex- 
posed, could avail anything. From this 
time however they regulated both their 
religion and their discipline more discreetly 
and more suitably, abandoned war, dis- 
carded those tenets which were at variance 
with genuine Christianity, and rej'ected and 

• I will here transcribe some of the Taborlte senti- 
ments which Byzinlus has faithfully stated, in his Diar. 
U ussit. p. 203, Sec . : “All the opposers of Christ’s law 
ought to perish with the seven last plagues, to inflict 
which the faithful are to be called forth. In this time 
of vengeance, Chri 9 t is not to be imitated in his mild- 
ness and pity towards those sinners, but in his zeal 
and fury and just retribution. In this time of ven- 
geance, every believer, even a presbyter, however 
spiritual, Is accursed if he withholds his material 
sword from the blood of the adversaries of Christ’s 
law, fo^ he ought to wash and sanctify his hands in 
their blood.” From men of such sentiments, who 
could expect anything of equity, justice, or kindness ? 
On this most calamitous war, besides the ancient 
writers, 8ylvius, Theohaldus, Cochlseus, and others, 
Lenfant has written an appropriate work, Hisloire de 
la Guerre det Hussites, Amsterd. 1731, 2 vols. 4to. 
But to this should be added a work which Lenfant did 
not consult, Byzinius, Diarium Belli Hussitici / a tract 
written with great fidelity, and published, though 
mutilated, by Ludewig in his lieliquice Manuscriptor. 
tom- vi. and also IJeausobrc’s Supplement d I'Hist. de 
la Guerre det Hussites , Lausanne, 1745, 4to. 

* The Bohemians appeared at Constance to the 
number of 300 men on horseback; among whom besides 
Procopius were William Cosca, John Rocky zanus 
a Calixtine priest, Nicholas Galaccus a Taborito 
priest, and Peter Anglicus. In the name of their 
countrymen they proposed the four following articles: 
I. Whoever would be saved must receive the eucharist 
in both kinds. II. Temporal authority is forbidden to 
the clergy by the divine law. III. The preaching of 
the word of God should be free to every man. IV. 
Publio crimes must by no means go unpunished. On 
these points, four Bohemian divines and four members 
of the council disputed for fifty days. Their speeches 
may be seen In Harduin's Concilia, tom. viii. p. 1655, 
&c: The council answered their demands so equivo- 
cally, that they deemed it expedient to break otf the 
negotiation and return home. — Schl. 


excluded all those who were either beside 
themselves or of base lives and conduct.* 
These are those Bohemian Brethren, or as 
they were called by their enemies Piccards, 
i.e. Beghards, who at the time of the refor- 
mation entered into alliance with Luther 
and his associates, and whose posterity still 
exist in Poland and in some other countries. 4 

8. In most of the interpreters of the sa- 
cred volume, of whom this age produced 
an abundance, there is nothing to be com- 
mended except their good intentions. Those 
who relied upon their own resources, or did 
not plunder from the writings of their pre- 
decessors, amused or rather oeguiled tneir 
readers with what are called mystical, ana- 
gogical, and allegorical contemplations. At 
the head of all the interpreters stood Al- 
phonsus Tostatus, bishop of Avila, whose 
ponderous volumes on the holy Scriptures 
are extant, but contain nothing remarkable 
except a prodigious mass of reading. Lau- 
rentius Valla, in his little book of critical 
and grammatical Notes on the New Testa - 
ment y did more for the cause of sacred 
literature ; for he there showed subsequent 
interpreters how to remove the difficulties 
which attend the reading and understand- 
ing of the sacred books. 5 It is proper to 
add here that in most of the countries of 
Europe, as in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Britain, the holy Scriptures were translated 
into the vernacular languages, which por- 
tended a great change in the prevailing 
religion and a reformation of it, derived from 
these sources of religious knowledge. 

9. The schools of theology were almost 
exclusively occupied by those who had 
loaded their memories with dialectical terms 
and distinctions, in order to dispute in a 
formal manner on divine subjects, which 
however they did not understand. There 
were few remaining of that class of theo- 
logians who chose to demonstrate the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion by the 
declarations of the sacred volume and of 
the ancient fathers. Yet there were wise 
and learned men who did not fail to discern 

8 See Adrian Regenvolscius, Ili*t. Ecclet. Provinciar. 
Slavonicar. iib. ii. cap. 8,p. 165} Camerarius, Histqriea 
Narratio de Fratrum Ecclesiis in Bohemia , Moruvta, et 
Polonia, Heidelb. 1605, 4to ; Lasitius, Historia Fra- 
trum Bohemicorum, which I have before me in manu- 
script, the 8th book of it was printed at Amsterd. 1649, 
8vo. [See also Eisner’s Dissertations relative to the 
creed, usages, and history of the Bohemian Brethren, 
in Gerdes, Miscellanea Groningana, tom. vl. vii. and 
viii.— Mur. 

* A fuller account of these protracted contest*, 
drawn as usual from an independent examination Of 
the original sources, may be seen in Gleselef’s Lehr- 
buck, &c. Cunningham’s transl. sections 150 and 151, 
vol. iii. p. 355, Ac. with which this account by Moaheitn 
ought to be compared.— R. 

8 Of the character and merits of Valla As a biblical 
expositor, see Davidson** Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 179. 
— it 
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the faults of the prevalent mode of teach- 
ing, and who pronounced it destructive to 
religion and piety. Hence various plans 
were formed by different persons for either 
abolishing or reforming it ; and the scho- 
lastics had no small number of enemies. 
The mystics, of whom we are presently to 
speak, were of opinion that all this kind of 
wisdom ought to be banished from the 
Christian church. Others who were more 
moderate thought that it ought not to be 
wholly suppressed, but that vain and idle 
questions should be excluded, the delirious 
rage for wrangling and disputation be re- 
strained, and the scholastic subtlety be 
seasoned and tempered with the mystic 
simplicity. This was the opinion of the 
great Jonn Gerson, who is known to have 
been assiduous in correcting the faults of 
the scholastic tribe. 1 Of the same opinion 
was Nicholas Cusanus, whose tract on 
learned ignorance is still extant ; and like- 
wise Peter de Alliaco, Savonarola, and 
others. 

10. The restorers of the belles lettres 
and elegant composition were no less hostile 
to the wrangling tribe. Yet they did not 
all entertain the same views. For some of 
them treated the discipline of the schools 
with ridicule and contempt, and thought it 
deserved to be banished altogether, as being 
nugatory and pernicious to the culture of' 
the mind. But others thought it might 
indeed be sufFered to exist, but that it 
ought to be exhibited with the charms of 
eloquence and a purer diction. Of this 
class was Paul Cortesius, who composed a 
splendid work on the Sentences, in which 
as he says he united eloquence with theo- 
logy, and explained the principal subtleties 
of the scholastics in a polished style of com- 
position.* But the designs of all these 
persons were resisted by the very powerful 
influence of the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans, who excelled in this species of learn- 
ing, and who wouM not suffer the glory 
they had acquired by wrangling and dis- 
putation to become tarnished. 

11. While the scholastics were thus 
sinking in the estimation of men of genius, 
the mystics were gaining strength and ob- 
taining many friends ana supporters. And 

i Simon’s Lettres Choisies , tome ii. p. 269, and Cnt . 
de la Mblioth. Eccl&t. par M. Du Pin , tome i. p. 491 ; j 
Thomaslus, Origines ilistor. Philos, p. 6G, and espe- 
cially Gerson’s Metkodus Theologian* studendi, in 
Launoi’s Hitt. Gymnasii Nawrrent, in his Opp. tom. 
iv. par. i. p. 830, &c. 

* It was printed, Rome, 1512, and Basil, 1513, fol. 
[He was of Dalmatia, protonotarius apostolicus under 
Alexander VI. and Pius III. and bishop of Urbino, and 
died in 1510. Besides his commentary on the Sen- 
tences of Lombard, he wrote a Dialogue concerning 
learned men, which was first printed at Florence, 1734. 
—Schl. 
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there were among them several excellent 
men, who can be taxed with but few of 
the faults of that mystic theology which 
they followed ; such as Thomas a Kempis, 
author of the Theologia Germanica, which 
was commended by Luther himself, Lau- 
rence Justinian, Jerome Savonarola, and 
others. Yet there were other mystics, as 
Vincent Ferrerius, Henry Harphius, and 
Bernardino of Sienna, in whom we must care- 
fully separate from the precepts of divine 
wisdom those things which they derived 
from an over-excited imagination, or from 
that Dionysius whom all the mystics held in 
reverence. The mystics were aided against 
the attacks of the dialecticians partly by the 
Platonists who were now in high credit 
in several places, and partly by certain 
wise and religious men who were themselves 
ornaments to the schools. For the former 
extolled Dionysius as being of their way of 
thinking ; and some even commented upon 
him, as Marsilius Ficinus, that high orna- 
ment of the Platonic school. The latter 
advised and in fact attempted a conjunction 
of the two kinds of theology, as John 
Gerson, Nicholas Cusanus, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, and others. 

12. Men of talents now laboured much 
more than before to confirm and establish 
the truth and divinity of the Christian 
religion in general, against all the assaults 
of its adversaries. This is evinced by the 
works produced ; such as the treatise On 
the Truth of the Christian Religion by 
Marsilius Ficinus, the Triumph of the 
Cross by Jerome Savonarola, tne Natural 
Theology of Rayinund de Sabunde, and 
other tracts of similar character. Against 
both the Jews and the Saracens, Alphonso 
de Spina contended in his Fortalitium Fidei ; 
against the former only, James Peyezius 
and Jerome de St. Foi, and against the 
latter only, John de Turrecremata. And 
that these labours were needed, will not be 
questioned by one who is aware that the 
Aristotelians in Italy had not a littlfc un- 
settled the foundations of all religion in 
their schools, that the senseless jangling 
of the scholastics had produced in the 
minds of the more crafty a contempt for all 
religion, and that the Jews and Saracens 
lived intermingled in one place and another 
with the Christians. 

13. Of the vain and fruitless endeavours 
of the Greeks and Latins to terminate their 
disagreements we have already spoken. 
After the council of Florence and the vio- 
lation of the agreement by the Greeks, 
Nicolaus V. again exhorted them to a union; 
but they turned a deaf ear, and three years 
after this last letter, Constantinople was 
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taken by the Turks. And the pontiffs in 
all their consultations on the subject of a 
union since the overthrow of the Greek 
empire, have ever found the Greek bishops 
more obdurate and un tractable than they 
were before. For there had grown up in the 
minds of the Greeks a hatred of the Latins, 
and especially of the pontilfs ; because they 
believed that the evils they experienced 
from their Turkish tyrants might have been 
repelled, if the Latin pontilfs and kings 
had not refused to send them assistance 
against the Turks. As often therefore as 
they deplore their misfortunes, so often also 
they throw blame on the Latins for their 
insensibility and their fatal tardiness to 
afford them succour in distress. 

14. Among the Latins, not to mention 
several minor contests, there sprang up 
again the celebrated controversy respecting 
the blood of Christ and the worship of it, 
which had been agitated between the Domi- 
nicans and the Franciscans in the preceding 
century, a.d. 1351, at Barcelona, and which 
had not been decided by Clement VI. 1 
James of Marchia, a celebrated Franciscan 
a.d. 1462, taught publicly at Brixen in a 
sermon to the people that the blood shed 
by Christ was distinct from his divine 
nature; and of course that it ought not to 
receive divine honours or the worship called 
latria. The contrary opinion was espoused 
by the Dominicans. Hence dames of 
Brixen, the inquisitor, arraigned that Fran- 
ciscan upon a charge of heresy. The pon- 
tiff Pius II. attempted in vain to suppress 
this controversy at the outset, and therefore 
he ordered it to be investigated by some 
select theologians. But there were many 
obstacles, especially the power and influence 
of the two orders who made this a party 
question between them, which prevented 
any final decision. Therefore after many 
altercations and disputes, Pius II. in the 
year 1464 imposed silence on the two con- 
tending parties, declaring that both opi- 
nions might be tolerated until the vicar of 
Christ should have leisure and opportunity 
for examining the subject, and determining 
which was the most correct opinion. Such 
an opportunity the pontiffs have not yet 
found.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY Or RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. With what rites the Greeks thought 
God should be worshipped, may be learned 
from the treatise of Simeon of Thessalonica 

1 Wadding's Anna let Minor, tom. xiii. p. 58, &c. ; 
E chard's Scriptores Pr cedi cat. tom. i. p. 660, &c. 

* Wadding’s Annulet Minorum , tom. xiii. p. 206, 
Sic . ; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Ecclet . saec. xv. p. 17. 


On Heresies and Rites.* From this book 
it is evident that true religion being lost, a 
sort of splendid shadow was substituted in 
its place ; and that every part of worship 
was calculated for show or to gratify the 
eyes and the senses of the people. They 
indeed offered reasons for all the ceremonies 
and regulations which were called sacred. 
But in all these expositions of the reason of 
the ceremonies, though there is something 
of ingenuity and acuteness, yet there is 
little or nothing of truth and good sense. 
The origin of the numerous rites by which 
the native beauty of religion was obscured 
rather than adorned, is doubtful and not 
very creditable ; and those who attempted 
to add splendour to them by taxing their 
own ingenuity, were commonly forsaken by 
their wits at the time of the attempt. 

2. Among the Latins, though all good 
men wished fora diminution of the multitude 
of ceremonies, feast-days, sacred places, and 
other mmutia », yet the pontilfs considered 
it their duty to enact new laws and regu- 
lations respecting them. In the year 1456, 
Calixtus III. in peipetual remembrance of 
the raising of the siege of Belgrade by the 
Turkish emperor Mahomet II. ordered the 
festival of Christ’s transfiguration which 
had previously been celebrated in some 
provinces by private authority, to be reli- 
giously observed over the whole Latin 
world. 4 In the year 1476, Sixtus IV. by 
a special edict promised remission of sins 
to those who should religiously keep from 
year to year the memorial of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin. No pre- 
ceding pontiff had thought proper to oruain 
anything on the subject. 5 The other addi- 
tions which were made to the worship of 
the holy Virgin, 6 to the public and private 


8 The contents of it are stated by Fabrieius, Biblioth. 
Grcecit , vol. xiv. p. 54. 

* This festival had been observed as early as tbo 
seventh century by the Greeks. The day for it was 
the sixth of August; and because on that day the 
Turks raised the siege of Belgrade, therefore this fes- 
tival must be everywhere celebrated through all future 
time. — Mur. 

5 The doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary, that is, of her being herself born free from 
original sin, was first advanceu in the twelfth century 
by Peter Lombard. Thomas Aquinas disputed the 
doctrine, but Scotus maintained it and gave It general 
currency. The festival of her birth commenced as 
early as the eleventh century, and was then observed 
by certain bishops, as by Anselm of 'Canterbury. By 
other bishops of that age it was opposed.— Mur. 

6 it was in this century that, among many other 
impious impostures connected with the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the well-known legend of the trans- 
portation of her house by angels from Nazareth to Lo- 
retto took its rise, which Moore, in his View of Society 
and Manners in Italy , Lond. 17&1, vol. 1. p. 334, has so 
happily ridiculed. The original authorities for this silly 
story, which was first circulated between 1450 and 1480, 
may be seen in Gieseler’s Lchrbuch , Ac. Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. iii. p. 314 . — R . 
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prayers, to the sale of indulgences, &C. 1 
are better omitted than enumerated parti- 
cularly. For there is no need of proof that 
in this century religion was made to consist 
chiefly in mimic shows and trifling.* 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. Neither the edicts of the pontiffs 
and emperors nor the vigilance and cruelty 
of the Inquisitors, could prevent the ancient 
sects from still lurking m many places, or 
even new sects from starting up. We have 
already seen the Franciscans waging war 
against the Romish church. In Bosnia and 
the neighbouring countries the Manichffi- 
ans or Paulicians, the same as those called 
Cathari in Italy, organised their socie- 
ties without molestation. Stephen Tho- 
mascus indeed, the king of Bosnia, abjured 
the heresy of the Manichaeans, received 
baptism from John Carvaialus a Romish 

* The popes now caused indulgences to be preached in 
all the provinces. The ordinary price was five ducats. 
They promised to apply the money to a Turkish war ; 
but they often expended it in wars against their Chris- 
tian enemies, in enriching their family connexions, and 
supporting their voluptuous extravagance. Neither 
Intelligent princes nor the clergy looked upon this sale of 
indulgences with approbation. They accordingly made 
ordinances of various kinds against it. Foi instance, the 
council of Soissons in the year 1 456 say ; “ Prohibomus 
quibuscunquo qiuestionibus ne in hac provincia, pra>- 
textu lndulgentiaruni, predicant verbum Dei— aut nihil 
in suo sermone quaestuosum exponant.” In the council 
of Constance a.d. 1476, the clergy complained of the 
sale of indulgences as a grievance, and said of it: 
“Absurda et piarum aurium offensiva, in caneellis, 
verbum Dei evangelisando committunt.'' And they 
enacted, “ut deinceps queestores ad ambones ecclesi- 
arum non adnriittantur— et ornries debent j^uartam 
partem rectorihus et plebanls solvere.” And in Harz- 
heim’s Concilia , tom. v. Suppl. p. 945, it is said of 
these venders of indulgences : 41 Tales colleotores emunt 
et mercantur collecturas ab ecclesiis, x. xlii. libris 
denariorum, et per annum xl. 1. accumulant— multo 
ampliores pecunias colligunt; facinora et scandala 
committunt, kihunt, noctu ludunt, blasphemant, In 
tabernas per noctes integras turplter consumentes, quod 
ad Del honorem fldeles porrexerunt." — Sr hi. 

* To elucidate this by a single example, I adduce the 
following from the Anecdotes Ecc'e'siastiques, Amsterd. 
1771, 8vo, ad ann. 1499. Among the statutes of the 
cathedral church of Toul, there is an article with the 
title Sepelitur Halleluia. It Is well known that during 
the seasons of fasting, Halleluia, as being an expression 
of joy, was not sung in the ancient church. Hence to 
honour this Halleluia, which in time of the fasts was as 
it were dead, a solemn funeral was instituted. On the 
Saturday night before 8eptuagesima Sunday, children 
carried through the chancel a kind of coffin to repre- 
sent the dead Halleluia. The coffin was attended by 
the cross, incense, and holy water. The children wept 
and howled all the way to the cloister, where the grave 
was prepared. A custom equally ridiculous was intro- 
duced into a cathedral church near Paris. On the same 
day a boy of the eholr brought into the church a top 
(touple) around which was written Halleluia in golden 
letters. And when the hour arrived that Halleluia was 
sung for the last time, the boy took a whip in his hand 
and whipped the top along the floor of the church quite 
out of the house. And this was called the Halleluia 
whip, fouetter f AUiluia. 8o trifling was the character 
of the church ceremonies of that age, that they could 
even profane the churches by the plays of children.— 
ScM. 


cardinal, and then expelled the Manichseans 
from his kingdom. 3 But he soon after 
changed his mind ; and it is certain that 
this sect continued to inhabit Bosnia, Ser- 
via, and the adjacent provinces, till the end 
of the century. The Waldenses collected 
friends and adherents in various countries 
of Europe, in lower Germany, and particu- 
larly in the territories of Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and Thuringia. 
Yet it appears from unpublished documents 
that very many of them were seized by the 
Inquisitors, and delivered over to the secu- 
lar authorities to be burned. 4 

2. The Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit, or the Beghards and Schwestriones, 
as they were called in Germany, or Turlu- 
pins as in France, that is, persons whose 
mystical views had thrown them into a 
species of frenzy, did not cease from wan- 
dering in disguise over certain parts of 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
and especially of Swabia and Switzerland, 
beguiling the minds of the people. Yet 
few of their teachers escaped the eyes and 
the hands of the Inquisitors. 3 Upon the 

3 Seo Raph. Volatorranus, Comment . Urbanus , lib. 
vill. foi. 289, Ac. ; Aeneas Sylvius, De Statu Europe 
sub Frederica III. cap. x. in Frcher's Scriptures Her . 
German, tom. ii. p. 104, &c. 

4 The proffer of indulgences to those who hunted down 
heretics contributed much to this. Boniface VIII. had 
already promised an indulgence to every one who 
should deliver over a heretic to the Inquisition ; and he 
ordained that this should be considered as equally me- 
ritorious with a crusade to the Holy Land. This 
ordinance was renewed by the oouncil of Pavia. 8ee 
Harduin, Concilia , tom. viii. p, 1013, &c. So the pro- 
vincial council of Constance a.d. 1483, promised indul- 
gences to all thojre who should lend their personal aid 
against the heresies of Wickllffe and Huss. See llarz- 
beim’s Concilia German, tom. v. p. 546.— Scht. 

6 Felix Malleolus or Hknmierlein in his Descriptio 
Lollhardorum , which is subjoined to his book Contra 
Validos Mendicantes , Opp. signat. c. il. a. has drawn 
up a catalogue, though an imperfect one, of the Beg- 
hards burned in Switzerland and the adjacent countries 
during this oentury. This Felix in his books against 
the Beghards and Lollhards (either intentionally or 
being deceived by the ambiguity of the terms), has 
confounded the three classes of persons on whom the 
appellation of Beghards or Lollhards was usually be- 
stowed— -namely (1) the Tertlaries of the more rigid 
Franciscans, (2) the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and 
(3) the Cellite Brethren or Alexians. The same error 
occurs in countless other writers. [See also Harz- 
heim's ConcH, German, tom. v. p. 464, where there is 
an ordinance of the provincial council of Constance, 
a.d. 1469, and another a.d. 1476, against the Lulhards 
and Beguttce and especially the Tertiarii. Here doubt- 
less belongs what John Nieder states in his ForrMca- 
rium, lib. lii. : — • “Fuit Fratricellus seu Beghardus 
seculari s, qui in eremo austeram vitam vixit, et durissi- 

mam regulam tenuit a Constantino episcopo captus 

per inquisitorem judicio secular! tradituset inclneratus 
fuit. Alius fuit, qui velut Beghardus infra Rhenum— 
tandem Viennse in Pict&viensi dioeeesi inclneratus est. 
Dicebat, * Christum in se, et se in Christo esse.* Cttrrit 
in partibus Suevise, inter personas utriusque sexns, 
seculares et eodesiasticas, hseresis et hypocrisis tarn 
enormis, ut earn ad plenum exprimere non iudeam. 
Omnia licere ; non jqjunant, occult® laborant in festia 
eeclesise ; oeretnonias omnes, tanquan animalium 
hominum, spernunt; virginitatem— superstttiones esse ; 
pro minimo dueunt, non obedire pap* ant pasteribus 
aliis. Sacerdos qui dam feminis persuasit, vereenndiam 
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breaking out of the religious war in Bohe- 
mia between the Hussites and the adherents 
of the pontiffs in the year 1418, a company 
of these piously-infatuated people, of whom 
one John was the leader, went into Bohe- 
mia ; and they held their secret meetings 
first at Prague, afterwards in other places, 
and lastly m a certain island. It was one 
of the tenets of this sect, as has been already 
stated, that those instincts of nature, bash- 
fulness and modesty, indicate a mind not 
duly purified and not yet brought back to 
the divine nature whence it originated ; 
and that those only are perfect and in close 
union with God who are unmoved by the 
sight of naked bodies, and who can associ- 
ate with persons of a different sex in a state 
of nudity or with no clothing, after the 
manner of our first parents before their 
apostacy. Hence these Beg hards who, by 
a slight change in the pronunciation of the 
name conformably to the harder utterance 
of the Bohemians, were called Picards, 
ordinarily went to their prayers and their 
religious worship without clothing. For 
this precept, so entirely accordant with 
their religion, was frequently upon their 
lips: They are not free (that is, not duly 
rescued from the bonds of the body and 
converted to God) who wear clothing, and 
especially breeches. Although these peo- 
ple in their assemblies committed no offence 
against chastity, yet as might be expected 
they fell under the greatest suspicion of 
extreme turpitude and unchastity. And 
John Ziska, the fierce general of the Huss- 
ites, giving credit to these suspicions, 
attacked the unhappy company of these 
absurdly religious and delirious people, in 
the year 1421, slew some of them and 
wished to commit the rest to the flames. 
The unhappy men submitted to execution 
cheerfully in the manner of their intrepid 
sect, which looked upon death with aston- 
ishing indifference. 1 These people were 

also called Adamites, becatu e they wished 
to follow the example of Adam in his state 
of innocence. The ignominious name of 
Beghards, or as the Bohemians pronounced 
it Picards, 1 which was the appropriate de- 
signation of this little company, was after- 
wards transferred by their enemies to all 
those Hussites and Bohemians who con- 
tended with the Romish church ; for these 
as is well known were called by the com- 
mon people the Picard Brethren. 

3. In Italy, the new sect of the White 
Brethren or the Brethren in White ( Fra - 
(res Albati seu Candidi) produced no little 
excitement among the people. Near the 
beginning of the century a certain unknown 
priest descended from the Alps, clad in a 
white garment, with an immense number 
of people of both sexes in his train, all 
clothed like their leader in white linen j 
whence their name of the White Brethren.* 
This multitude marched through various 
provinces, following a cross borne by the 
leader of the sect ; and he by a great show 
of piety so captivated the people, that num- 
berless persons of every rank flocked around 
him. He exhorted them to appease the 
wrath of God, inflicted on himself volun- 
tary punishments, recommended a war 
ngainst the Turks who were in possession 
of Palestine, and pretended to have divine 
visions. Boniface IX. fearing some plot, 
ordered the leader of this body to be appre- 
hended and committed to the flames. 4 After 
his death the multitude gradually dispersed. 
Whether the man died in innocence or in 
guilt is not ascertained. For some writers of 
the greatest fidelity assert that he was by 

[8eo especially JEneas Sylvius, Hitt aria Bohemica , cap. 
xli. — Schl. 

* The Germans also frequently pronounced the word 
Beghard, Pyckard. See Menkenius, Scriptores Ger- 
man. tom. ii. p. 1521. 

8 Theodorie do Nicm tolls us that It was from Scot- 
land that this sect came, and that their leader gave 
himself out for the prophet Elias. 8igonius and Platina 
inform us that this enthusiast came from France ; and 
that he was clothed in white, carried in his aspect the 
greatest modesty, and seduced prodigious numbers of 
people of both sexes and of all ages ; that his followers 
(called penitents), among whom were several cardinals 
and priests, were clothed in white linen down to their 
heels, with cape that covered their whole faces except 
their eyes; that they went in great troops of ten, 
twenty, and forty thousand persons from one city to 
another, calling out for mercy and singing hymns ; that 
wherever they came they were received with great hos- 
pitality and made innumerable proselytes; that they 
fasted or lived upon bread and water during the time 
of their pilgrimage, which continued generally nine or 
ten days. See Antial. Medial . ap, Muratori. — Niem, 
lib. ii. cap. xvi. — Macl. 

4 What Mosheim hints but obscurely here is further 
explained by Sigonius and Platina, who tell us that the 
pilgrims mentioned in the preceding note stopped at 
Viterbo, and that Boniface, fearing lest the priest who 
headed them designed by tbeir assistance to seize upon 
the pontificate, sent a body of troops thither who ap- 
prehended the false prophet, and carried him to Rome 
where he was burned. — Macl. 

abnegandam ; coram elericis talibus se denudarunt, sed 
sine coltu — conjacebant cleric! uno lecto, nec ad lap- 
sum carnis procedebant. De alta perfectione loquuntur 
— stllum librorum gubtiliasimorum in nostro vulgar! 
periculose, ut vereor, gcriptorum didiceruut — ceremo- 
nial festivltates, missas, contomnunt,” &e. — Schl. 

* See Lasltiug, Hitt. Fratrum Bohemorum Manu- 
seripta , lib. 11. gee. lxxvi. Sec. who ghows fully that the 
Hugsite8 and the Bohemian brethren had no connexion 
with these Picards. The other writers on the subject 
are mentioned by Beausobre, Dissert, sur les Adamites 
de Boheme , annexed to Lenfant’s Hist, de la Guerre des 
Huss. This very learned author takes the utmost paing 
to vindicate the character of the Bohemian Picards or 
Adamites, who he supposes were Waldenses, and holy 
and excellent men falsely aspersed by their enemies. 
But all his efforts are vain. For it can be demonstrated 
from the most unexceptionable documents that the fact 
was as stated in the text; and any one will readily 
think so who has a ftiller knowledge of the history and 
the sects of those times than this industrious man pos- 
sessed, who was not well versed in the history of the 
middle ages, nor altogether free from prepossessions.— 
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no means a bad man, and that he was put 
to death from envy ; but others say he was 
convicted of the most atrocious crimes. 1 * * 

4. In the year 1411 there was discovered 
in the Netherlands, and especially at Brus- 
sels, a sect which was projected and pro- 
pagated by JEgidius Cantor, an illiterate 
man, and William of Hildenissen, a Car- 
melite, and which was called that of the 
Men of Understanding. In this sect there 
were not a few things deservedly reprehen- 
sible, which were derived perhaps in great 
measure from the mystic system. For these 
men professed to have divine visions, denied 
that any one can correctly understand the 
holy Scriptures unless he is divinely illu- 
minated, promised a new divine revelation 
better and more perfect than the Christian, 
taught that the resurrection had taken 
place already in the person of Christ, and 
that another of the bodies of the dead was 
not to be expected, maintained that the 
internal man is not defiled by the deeds of 
the external, and inculcated that hell itself 
will have an end, and that all, both men 
and devils, will return to God and attain to 
eternal felicity. This sect appears to have 
been a branch of the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit ; for they asserted that 
a new law of the Holy Spirit and of spiritual 
liberty was about to be promulgated. Yet 
there were opinions held by its members 
which show that they were not entirely 
void of understanding. They inculcated 
for example — I. that Jesus Christ alone 
had merited eternal life for the human race, 
neither could men acquire foi themselves 
future bliss by their own deeds ; II. that 
presbyters to whom people confess their 
iniquities cannot pardon sins, but that only 
Jesus Christ forgives men their sins; III. 
that voluntary penances are not necessary 
to salvation. Yet these and some other 
tenets, Peter de Alliaco, the bishop of Cam- 
bray who broke up this sect, pronounced 
to be heretical, and commanded William 
of Hildenissen to abjure. 1 

1 See Lenfant’s Hist, du Concile de Pise, tome i. p. 
102; Poggius, Hist. Florentir.a, lib, HI. p. 122* Sabel- 
licus, Enneadet Rhapsodise Historic, Enneas IX. lib. 
ix. Opp. tom. ii. p. S39, Basil, 1560, fol. 

* See the records in Baluze’s Miscellanea , tom. ii. p. 
277, &c. (The mystical principles of these people are 
evinced by a passage of these records, in which ACgidius 
is said to have taught! “ Ego sum salvator hominum ; 
per me videbunt Christum, sicut per Christum Patrem," 
and also by their coincidence with the Brethren of the 

Free Spirit, as teaching that the period of the old law 

was the time of the Father, the period of the new law 
the time of the Son, and the remaining period that of i 
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5. In Germany, and particularly in Thu- 
ringia and Lower Saxony, the Flagellantf 
were still troublesome; but they were very 
different from those earlier Flagellants who 
travelled in regular bands from province to 
province. These new Flagellants rejected 
almost all [practical] religion and the ex- 
ternal worship of God, together with the 
sacraments, and founded all their hopes 
of salvation on faith and flagellation ; to 
which perhaps they might add some strange 
notions respecting an evil spirit, and some 
other things which are but obscurely stated 
by the ancient writers. The leader of the 
sect in Thuringia and particularly at San- 
gerhausen was one Conrad Schmidt, who 
was burned in the year 1414 with many 
others, by the zeal and industry of Henry 
Schonefeld, a famous Inquisitor at that time 
in Germany.* At Quedlinburg, one Nicho- 
las Schaden was committed to the flames. 
At Halberstadt a. d. 1481, Berthold Schade 
was seized, but escaped death it appears by 
retracting. 4 And from the records of those 
times a long list might be made out of Fla- 
gellants who were committed to the flames 
in Germany by the Inquisitors. 


the Holy Ghost or Elias. Yet it Is manifest from these 
records that 'William of Hildesheim or Hildenissen, 
being a man of learning, would have been able to state 
his tenets more clearly and distinctly. — Schl. 

3 Excerpt a Monachi Pirnensis , in Menkenius, Scrip- 
tores Her, German, tom. ii. p. 1521 ; Chronicon Mo- 
naster. In Matthaeus, Analecta Veter. JEoi, tom. v. p. 
71 ; Chronicon Magdeb. in Meibomius, Script ores Rer. 
German, tom. ii. p. 362, Ac. I have before me sixteen 
Articles of the Flagellants, which Conrad Schmidt is 
said to have copied from the manuscript at Walkenricd, 
and which were committed to writing by an Inquisitor 
of Bradenborch, a.d. 1411. The following !b a concise 
summary of these articles. All that the Romish church 
teaches respecting the efficacy of the sacraments, pur- 
gatovy, prayers for the dead, and the like, are false and 
vain. On the contrary, whoever believes simply what 
is contained in the Apostles* Creed, frequently repeats 
the Lord’s prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain 
periods lacerates his body with scourging, and thus 
punishes himself for the sins he commits, will attain 
eternal salvation. [The same thing appears also from 
the fifty Articles of this Flagellant, which were con- 
demned in the council of Constance, and may be seen 
in Von der Ilardt’s Acta Concitii Constant, tom. 1, par. 
1. p. 127. In the same Acta (tom. iii. p. 92, &c.) we 
find a letter of John Gcrson addressed to Vincent Fer- 
rerius, who was much inclined towards the sect of the 
Flagellants, dated July 9th, 1417. This letter is also 
in the works of Gerson published by Du Pin, tom IL 
par. iv. together with his tract, Contra Sectam Flagel- 
tantium . — Schl. [See several of the doctrines of the 
Flagellants in Gieseler’g Lehrbuck , &c. Cunningham's 
transl. vol. iii. p. 133, &c. He refers to a work by 
Ftirstemann, entitled Die Christ. Geisxlergesellschaften , 
Halle, 1828, royal 8vo, as the most recent on this fana- 
tical sect. — R. 

4 The records of this transaction were published by 
Kappius, in his Relatio de Rebus 7'heoiogicis Antiques 
et Notis, a.d. 1747, p. 475, &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1 . In narrating the ecclesiastical affairs 
of modem times, the same order cannot be 
followed which was pursued in the preceding 
periods. For the state of the Christian 
world having undergone a great change in 
the sixteenth century, and a much greater 
number of associations than formerly being 
found among the followers of Christ, dif- 
fering widely in doctrines and institutions 
and regulating their conduct by dilferent 
principles, all the various transactions 
among professed Christians can by no means 
be exhibited in one continued series, or so 
as to form one well-arranged picturo. On 
the contrary, as the bond of union among 
Christians was severed, their history must 
he distributed into compartments corre- 
sponding with the division of the Christian 
world into its principal sects. 

2. Yet many events occurred which 
affected the whole Christian world and the 
state of religion generally, or were not 
confined to any particular community. 
And as the knowledge of these general 
facts throws much light on the history of 
the particular communities, as well as on 
the general state of the Christian world, 
they ought to be stated separately and by 
themselves. Hence the work before us will 
be divided into two principal parts ; the 
one, the general history of the Christian 
church, and the other, the particular. 

3. The general history will embrace all 
those facts and occurrences which may be 
predicated of the Christian religion as such, 
or absolutely considered, and which in some 
sense affected the whole Christian world,* 
rent unhappily as it was by divisions. Of 
course, we shrill here describe the enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of Christendom or 
their contraction, without regard to the 
particular sects which were instrumental in 
these changes. Nor shall we omit those 
institutions and doctrines which were re- 
ceived by all the Christian communities, 
or by the principal part of them, and which 
thus produced changes very extensive and 
general. 

4. In the particular history, we shall take 
a survey or the several communities into 
which Christians were distributed. And 
here we may properly make two classes of 
sects. First, we may consider, what occurred 
in the more ancient communities of Chris- 
tians, whether in the East or in the West. 
Secondly, what occurred in the more recent 


communities, that is, those which arose after 
the reformation of both doctrine and disci- 
pline in Germany. 1 n describing the condi- 
tion and character of each particular sect, 
we shall pursue as far as practicable the 
method pointed out in the goneral Introduc- 
tion to these 1 nstitutes. For according to our 
conceptions, the less a person recedes from 
this method, the less will he probably omit 
of what is necessary to a full knowledge of 
the history of each individual community. 

5 . The most important of all the events 
which occurred among Christians after tho 
fifteenth century — nay, the greatest of all 
events affecting tho Christian world since 
the birth of tho Saviour — was that celebrated 
religious and ecclesiastical revolution called 
the Reformation . Commencing from small 
beginnings in Saxony, it not only spread in 
a short space of time over all Europe, but 
also affected in no slight degree the other 
quarters of the globe ; and it may be justly 
regarded as the first and principal cause of 
all those great ecclesiastical and even those 
civil revolutions and changes, which have 
rendered the history of the subsequent times 
to the present day so interesting and impor- 
tant. The face of all Europe was changed 
after that event ; and our own times are 
experiencing, and future times will experi- 
ence both the inestimable advantages which 
arose from it, and the serious evils to which 
it gave occasion. 1 The history of such an 
event, therefore — an event from which all 
others in a measure took their rise — de- 
mands a distinct and a prominent place. 
We now proceed to give a compendious view 
of the modern history of the Christian 
church, according to the method here pro- 
posed. 2 


1 See Villiers, F.tsai tur l' esprit et l' influence de la 
Reformation de Luther , Paris, 1804, 8vo, of which 
there are two translations into English, one by James 
Mill, Esq. with copious notes, Lond. 1805, 8ro, and the 
other by Lambert, Lond. 1807, 8 vo.—R. 

8 Mosheim still proceeds by centuries. On the six- 
teenth century, he divides his history into three Section*. 

I. The history of the Reformation, in four chapters. 

II. The general history of tho church, in a single chap- 
ter. III. The particular history of the several sects or 
communities, in two parts. Part first embraces tho 
ancient communities, viz. the Latin and the Greek or | 
Oriental churches, in distinct chapters. Part second 
includes, in separate chapters, the history of the Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, the Anabaptist or Mennonite, 
and the Socinian churches. On the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he makes but two sections. I. The general his- 
tory, in a single chapter. II. The particular history, 
divided into Parts and Chapters, as in the preceding 
century ; except that among the modern sects, he as- 
signs distinct chapters to the Arminians, the Quakers, 
and an additional chapter to several minor sects. - M w. 
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SECTION I. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ARRANGEMENT OF TITIS SECTION* 

The history of the lie formation, as it is 
called, is too extensive to be comprehended 
in one unbroken narrative without wearying 
the student For the convenience, therefore, 
of those who are just entering on the study 
of church history, and to aid tneir memories, 
we shall divide this section into four chapters. 

The first chapter will describe the 
state of the Christian church at tho com- 
mencement of the Reformation. 

The second will detail tho history of the 
Reformation to the presentation of tho 
A ugsburg Confession to the emperor. 

The third will continue the history from 
that period to the commencement of the 
war of Smalcald. 

The fourth will carry it down to the 
peace granted to tho friends of the Refor- 
mation a.D. 1555 . — This distribution arbes 
naturally from the history itsolf. 1 


1 The historians of tho Reformation, as well the 
primary as the secondary, and both the general and 
the particular, aro enumerated by Ilane, (who is him- 
self to be ranked among the better writers on this 
subject ), in Ills Historia Sacrorum a B. Luthero emen- 
datorum , par. i. cap. i. p. I, &c. and by Fabricius, in 
his Centi folium Lutheranism , par. ii. cap. 187, p. 863, 
[also by Walch, Biblioth. Theol. tom. iii. p. 618]. The 
principal of these historians must bo consulted by 
those who desire proof of what we shall brietiy relate 
in this section. For it would bo needless to be repeat- 
ing every moment tho names of Sicilian, Seckendorf, 
and tho others, who stand pre-eminent in this branch 
of history. [Tho following works on the general 
history of the German Reformation have appeared 
since Hane, Fabricius, and Walch compiled their 
catalogues of similar works : Planck, G which te der 
Entstehung , der Vtranderungen . u. der Bildung unseres 
Protest. l.ehrbegriffs, Lcip. 1781 — 1800, six vols. It 
brings tho history down to the year 15.55, and though 
rationalistic in its tendency, Is a valuable work. 
Marheineke, Gesch. d. teutchen Reformation. Berl. 
1816—34, 4 vols. It closes at the year 1552, is full of 
extracts from the original sources, and though tho 
author is an Hegelian in philosophy, ho professes to be 
evangelical, and this work is the best we have by a 
German divine. Menzel, Neuere Gesch. d. Deutchen 
von der Reformation bis zur Bundesacte , Hrcsl. 182G-39, 
8 vols. Hagcnbach, Vorlesungen iiher IVesen u. Gesch. 
der Reformation , I.eips« 1834-42, 5 vols. The author 
Is an esteemed evangelical professor in Basil, and his 
views are orthodox. Ranke, Deutche Geschichte im 
Zeitaltcr der Reformation, Berl. 1839-43, 5 vols. This 
is by far the most valuable work we possess on the 
German Reformation, whether viewed politically or 
religiously. Archdeacon Hare has truly described it 
as *• written with a thorough knowledge of the facts, 
a dear insight into the principles and characters which 
shaped and controlled the events, and with a German 
love of truth.** Mission of the Comforter. Notes, p. G68. 
It is in course of being translated into English by Mrs. 
Austin, Lond. 1845-47, 3 vols. ; two remaining volumes 
have yet to appear. To this admirable work should 
l)o added another equally valuable, and perhaps con- 
taining more original matter, by the same eminent 


CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WHEN 
Tllr. REFORMATION COMMENCED. 

1. When the century began, no danger 
seemed to threaten the pontiffs. For 
those grievous commotions which had been 
raised in the preceding centuries by the 
Waldenscs, the Albigenses, the Beghards, 
and others, and afterwards by the Bohe- 
mians, had been suppressed and extin- 
guished by the sword and by crafty 
management. The Waldenses who sur- 
vived in the valleys of Piedmont fared 
hard, and had few resources; and their 
utmost wish was, that they might transmit 
as an inheritance to their posterity that 
obscure corner of Europe which lies between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. Those Bohe- 
mians who were displeased with the Romish 
doctrines, from their want of power and 
their ignorance, could attempt nothing ; 
and therefore were rather despised than 
feared. 

2. Complaints indeed were uttered, not 
only by private persons but by the most 
powerful sovereigns and by whole nations, 
against the haughty domination of the Ro- 
man pon tills, the frauds, violence, avarice, 

historian, entitled, Die romischen Blips te, ihre Kirche 
u. ihr Staat im 16 m. 17 Jahrhundert , Ebd. 1834-36, 
which has been also translated by Mrs. Austin, Lond. 
1840, 3 vols. Fiirstcmann, Neues Urkundenbuch zur 
Geschichte Evangel. Kitchen Reformation, llamb. 
1842, 4to, not yet completed. Neudecker, Gesch. d. 
deutchen Reformation von 1517 — 1632, nach d. bit even 
u. ncuesten Quellen, Lcips. 1843. Merle D’Aubign^, His- 
toiredela Reformation duseizieme Siecle. Paris, 1838-47, 
4 vols. not yet completed; and embracing not only the 
German, but the Swiss and French reformations, and 
expected to include the English and Scottish. There 
are several translations of this popular work into 
English, but the preferable one is that published with 
the sanction of the author by Oliver and Boyd, Edin. 
1840, 4 vols. We have but few British works of 
authority on tho continental reformation. I need only 
specify the following, which include both the German 
and the French Reformations: Milner’s account in the 
concluding volumes of his History qf the Church ; 
Scott’s Continuation qf Milner to the death of Calvin, 
Lond. 1826-31, 3 vols. The Rev. George Stebbing has 
also compiled another continuation of Milner, Lond. 
1839-42, 3 vols. but of no great merit; and he is the 
author of a History of the Reformation , Lond. 1836, 
2 vols. forming part of Lardner’s Cyclopaedia ; Wad- 
dington’s History of the Reformation on the. Continent , 
Lond. 1841, 3 vols. carefully compiled to the death of 
Luther, from the original sources. Works on the Refor- 
mation in the other countries of Europe, and the 
principal biographies of the leading reformers, will Ik* 
carefully specified in subsequent notes,-— A. 
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and injustice of the court of Rome, the inso- 
lence, tyranny, and extortion of the papal 
legates, the crimes, ignorance, awl extreme 
profligacy of the priests of all orders and 
of the monks, and finally of the unright- 
eous severity and partiality of the Ro- 
mish laws ; and desires were now publicly 
expressed, as had been the case in genera- 
tions long gone by, that there might be a 
reformation of the church in its head and 
in its members, and that the subject might 
be taken up in some general council. 1 * 
But these complaints the pontiffs could 
safely set at defiance. For the authors of 
them entertained no doubts of the supreme 
power of the sovereign pontiffs in mat- 
ters of religion; nor did they themselves 
attempt the work they so much desired, 
but concluded to wait for relief either from 
Rome itself or from a council. Yet it was 
manifest that so long as the power of the 
pontiffs remained inviolate, the opulence 
and corruptions of the church and clergy 
could not be diminished in any considerable 
degree. 

3. Nor were the pontiffs any more 
alarmed by the happy revival of learning 
in many countries of Europe, and the 
consequently vast increase of well-informed 
men. The revival of learning by dissipa- 
ting the clouds of ignorance, awakened in 
many minds the love of truth and of 
liberty; and among the learned were 
many who, as appears from the example 
of Erasmus and others, facetiously ridiculed 
and satirized the perverse conduct of the 
priests, the superstitions of the times, the 
corruptions of the court of Rome, and 
the rustic manners and barbarism of the 
monks. But the root of all the evil and 
of the public calamity, namely, the juris- 
diction of the pontiffs which was falsely 
called canonical, and the inveterate preju- 
dice respecting a vicegerent of Christ 
located at Rome, no one dared resolutely 
attack. And the pontiffs very justly 
concluded that so long as these ramparts 
remained entire, their sovereignty and the 
tranquillity of the church would be secure, 
whatever menaces and assaults some per- 
sons might offer. Besides, they had at 
their disposal both punishments with which 

1 These accusations have been collected in great 
abundance by the most learned writers. See, among 

many others, Loscher's Acta et Document a Reforma- 

tion! tom. i. cap. v. &c. p. 105, &c. cap. ix. p. 181, Ac. 
and Cyprian’s Preface to Tenzel’a Uistoria Reformat. 
Lips. 1717, 8vo. The complaints of the Germans in 
particular respecting the wrongs done by the pontiifs 
and the clergy, aro exhibited by Georgius, in his 

Gravamina Imperatorit et Nationit German, adoerxns 
tedem Roman, cap. vii. p. 261, &c. Nor do the more 
intelligent and candid among the adherents to the 
pontiffs at this day deny that the church, before Luther 
arose, was grossly corrupt. 


to coerce the refractory, and honours and , 
emoluments with which to conciliate the 
more daring and contentious. ] 

4. Hence the bishops of Rome reigned ! 
securely and free from all fear; and they 
indulged their lusts and all their vicious 
propensities, as freely as their innate 
depravity demanded. Alexander YI. a 
monster of a man and inferior to no one 
of the most abandoned tyrants of antiquity, 
marked the commencement of the century 
with his horrid crimes and villanies. He 
died suddenly, a.d. 1503, from poison 
which ho had prepared for others, if the 
common report is true; or from old age and 
sickness, if others are to bo believed * 
His successor, Pius ITT. died at the end of 
twenty-six days, and was followed by 
Julian do Roveria, under the name of 
Julius IT. who obtained the pontificate by 
fraud and bribery. 

5. That this Julius TT. possessed, besides 
other vices, very great ferocity, arrogance, 
vanity, and a mad passion for war, is proved 
by abundant testimony. In the first place, 
forming an alliance with the emperor and 
the king of France, he made war upon the 
Venetians. 3 He next laid siege to Fcr- 
.rara. And at last, drawing the Venetians, 
the Swiss, and the Spaniards to engage in 
the war with him, he made an attack upon 
Lewis XIL the king of France. Nor, so 
long as he lived, did he cease from em- 
broiling all Europe. Who can doubt that 
under a vicar of Jesus Christ frequenting 
camps and ambitious of the fame of a 
great warrior, everything both in church 
and state must have gone to ruin, and both 
the discipline of the church and the very 
spirit of religion have become prostrate? 

6. Yet amid these evils, there appeared 
some prospect of the ardently and long- 
wished-for reform. For Lewis XII. king 
of France, published a threat stamped 
upon the coins ho issued, that he would 
completely overthrow the Romish power, 
which he designated by the name of 
Babylon. 4 Moreover some cardinals of 

9 See Gordon’s Life of Alexander VI. Lond, 1720, 
fol .5 also another life of him by a very learned and 
ingenious man, written with more candour and modera- 
tion, and together with a Life of Leo X. subjoined to 
the first volume of the Histoire du Droit Public Eccle- 
siastique Frangois, par Mr. D. 11. Lond. 1752, 4to. 

-3 See Du Bos, Hist, de la Ligye du Cambray, Hague, 
1710, 2 vols. 8vo. 

4 See Liebe’s Commentatio de numi * Lttdomci XII. 
epigrapho, “ Perdam Italy lonisNomtn" imignibus , Lips. 
1717, 8vo. Compare however the Thesaurus Epittolieu » 
Crozianut, tom. 1. p. 238, 243 •, Colonia’s Hist, Litter, 
de la ViUe de Lyon , tome ii. p. 443, 8cc. and others ; 
for it is well known that there has been much dispute 
respecting these coins and the obiect of them. [Liebe 
has given engravings of these coins. On the one side 
was the king's likeness and his tLUe, on the other side, 
the arms of France, surrounded with the inscription • 
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the Romish court, relying on the authority 
of this king and of the emperor, summoned 
a council at Pisa in the year 1511, to 
curb the madness of the pontiff, and to 
deliberate on measures for a general refor- 
mation of the inveterate corruptions in 
religion. But Julius, relying on the power 
of his allies and on his own resources, 
laughed at this opposition. Yet not to 
neglect means for frustrating these designs, 
he called another council to meet in the 
Lateran palace, a.d. 151 2. 4 In this body 

PerdamBabUlonix (instead of Bahylonis ) Nomen, or also 
simply, Perdam Babitlonem. Harduin understood Baby- 
lon here to denote tho city of Cairo In Egypt ; and he 
explained the coin of a military expedition which Lewis 
contemplated against the Turks. But Licbe has fully 
confuted this ingenious Jesuit, and has shown that 
Babylon means Romo together with the pope, and that 
the threatened vengeance was aimed by the king against 
the pontiff. And that the French church was not 
opposed to the designs of tho king appears from the 
conclusions of the council of Tours, mentioned In the 
following note. See Du Pin’s Noun. Biblioth . des 
Auteur* Ecdexia.it. tome xlll. p. 13, 14, and Gerdes, 
Hist or ia Reformationis, tom. iv. Append. No. 1. — Schl. 

4 Harduln’s Concilia , tom. lx, p. 1559, Ac. [Lewis 
XIT. was not an enemy to be despised. Tie made 
preparations for a war against the pope, which were 
certainly groat and imposing. IIo assembled the 
clergy of France first at Orleans and then at Tours, 
(see Harduin, ubi supra , p. 1555), and proposed to them 
the following questions. — T. Is it lawful for the pope to 
make war upon temporal princes, whoso territories do 
not belong to tho church? No. II. May the prince 
in such a case lawfully oppose forco to force, and fall 
upon the territories of the church, not to conquer and 
retain them but to disable tho pope from carrying on 
the war? Yes. ITT. May a prince refuse obedioneo 
to a popo who is his enemy and who makes unjust war 
upon him? Yes: so far as is necessary for his own 
security and that of his people. IV. In that case, 
how are these affairs to bo conducted which ordinarily 
are referred to tho decision pt the pontiff? Answer : 
in tho manner proscribed by tho Pragmatic Sanction. 

V. May a Christian prince defend with arms another 
princo who is under his protection, against tho assaults 
of the pope? (This question referred to the duke of 
Ferrara who was involved In war with the pope.) Yes. 

VI. If the pope and prince disagree, whether a caso 
between thorn belongs to tho ecclesiastical or the civil 
jurisdiction, and the prince wishes to leave it to referees, 
and tho pope will not consent but draws the sword, 
may the prince stand on tho defensive and call on his 
allies to help him? Yes. VII. If a pope pronounces 
an unjust sentence against a prince, [with whom he is 
at variance, and who cannot safely appear at Rome to 
defend his cause], is that sentence binding? No. 
VUI. If the pope in such a case should lay the prince 
and his realm under an interdict, what is to be dono ? 
Answer: Such an interdict would be itself a nullity. 

See the questions and answers at full length, in Gerdes 

listoria Reformationis, tom. iv. Append. No. I . — Mur.} 
After these preparatory steps, Lewis went still farther, 
and purposed to have a general council called against 
the pope. The. emperor Maximilian united in the 
measure, and three cardinals lent their aid to the 
business. The council was opened at Pisa, a.d. 1511, 
and after a few sessions removed to Milan. The pope 
was cited by the fathers to appear at Milan, and was 
afterwards suspended* But as the pope had now 
brought about a reconciliation with the emperor, and as 
nearly all the assembled prelates were from France, 
the decrees of this council were nowhere received 
except in France. The council assembled by the pope 
in the Lateran church at Rome, to oppose that of Pisa, 
was somewhat larger than tlx: other, yet quite too 
small for a general council, and besides Was composed 
almost exclusively of Italians. It may therefore be 
regarded rather as a provincial than as a general coun- 
cil. It held eleven sessions in all. Iir the first, it was 
determined to take up the subjects of the division 


the acts of the assembly at Pisa were in- 
dignantly condemned and annulled; and 
severe anathemas would undoubtedly have 
followed against Lewis and others, if death 
had not overtaken this most audacious 
pontiff in.his preparatory steps, a.d. 1512. 

7 . His successor Leo X. of the family of 
Medici, who was elected in the year 1513, 
was of a milder disposition, but no better 
guardian of religion and piety. The friend 
of learned men and himself learned accord- 
ing to the standard of that age, he devoted 
a part of his time to conversation with 
literary men, but a larger portion of it to 
the gratification of his appetites and to 
amusements, and was averse from all cares 
and business, prodigal, luxurious, and vain ; 
perhaps also, according to a current report, 
positively infidel. Yet he did not neglect 
the interests and the grandeur of the Romish 
see. F or he took good care that nothing 
should be sanctioned in the Lateran council 
which Julius had assembled and left sitting, 
favourable to the long-wished-for Reforma- 
tion; and at Bologna a.d. 1515, he per- 
suaded Francis I. king of France to allow 
the abrogation of the ordinance called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which had long been 
odious to the pontiffs, and to cause another 
called the Concordate to be imposed on his 
subjects, notwithstanding their extreme 
indignation. 1 

8. Besides the intolerable thirst for do- 
minion and for oppressing everybody whieh 
tormented these pontiffs, they had an insa- 
tiable craving for money, which they caused 
to flow from every province of the Christian 
world towards Rome, in order to support 
their power and to purchase friends. It 

caused by the council of Pisa, the reformation of 
the church, a pacification among Christian princes, 
and a war against the Turks. In tho second, the 
convention at Pisa was declared to be irregular. In 
the third, the emperor having now sided with this 
council, severe bulls were issued against France. In 
the fourth, the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction 
was taken up. In the fifth, simony in the election of 
popes was forbidden; and the French church cited to 
appear on tho subject of the above-named Sanotion. 
Soon after, Julius died; and in the sixth and seventh 
sessions, tho council was adjourned both by tho new 
pope Leo X. and by the votes of its members. In the 
eighth session, Lewis XII. was present by his envoys ; 
and the pope forbade the studying of philosophy more 
than five years, without proceeding to theology and 
jurisprudence. The ninth and tenth sessions were 
devoted to trivial matters, which did not satisfy the 
expectations raised concerning a reformation of the 
church. At length the council closed in its eleventh 
session, May ICth, 151 6 .— Schl. * * 

i The Pragmatic Sanction of the French is extant in 
Harduin’s Concilia , tom. viii. p. 1949. The Concordate 
is in the same work, tom. ix. p. 1867 ; also in Leibnitz, 
Mantissa Codicis Diplomat, par. 1. p. 158, Ac. Add 
par. ii. p. 358, Ac. For a history of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and of the Concordate which succeeded it, see 
Burnet’s History qf the Reformation of England, vol. 
iii. p. 3 ; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. vl. p, 6] — 
109 ; Du Clos, Hist, de Louis XI. Hist, du Droit Eccles. 
Francois, tome l. Diss. ix. p. 415. Add Metwyiama, 
to m. iii. p. 285. [See also p. 534, note L — Mur. 
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would seem not preposterous or unsuitable 
for the heads of the Christian republic to 
demand tribute from their subjects. For 
who can deny that the sovereign ruler of a 
commonwealth (and such the pontiffs claimed 
to be) is entitled to a revenue from the 
whole state? But as the term tribute .was 
too offensive, and would excito the indigna- 
tion of the temporal sovereigns, the pontiffs 
managed the affair more discreetly, and 
robbed the unwary of their money by various 
artifices concealed under an appearance of 
religion. 1 Among these artifices, what 
were called indulgences— that is, liberty to 
buy off the punishments of their sins by 
contributing money to pious uses — held a 
distinguished place. And to these recourse 
was had as often as the papal treasury 
became exhausted, to the immense injury 
of the public interests. Under some plau- 
sible but for the most part false pretext, 
the ignorant and timorous people were 
beguiled with the prospect of great advan- 
tage by the hawkers of indulgences, who 
were in general base and profligate charac- 
ters.* 

1 Whoever would learn the whole art and mystery of 
the financial concerns of tho Romish court, may con- 
sult Lo Bret’s Magazine for Civil nnd Ecclesiastical 
History and the Ecclesiastical Laws qf Catholic Slates, 
vol. ii. p. 605, and vol. iii. p. 3, where is an essay 
entitled History qf the Romish Chancery Regulations! 
and also an essay by a learned Neapolitan on tho 
Romish chancery regulations and tho reservation of 
benefices. And if any one wishes to form an idea of 
the productiveness of these chancory regulations, ho 
need only compute the part of them relating to Annats. 
Of these Luther made a computation in his tract 
entitled Lrgatio Adriani Papce, &c. which contains an 
essay on tho nature of Annats, Wittcmb. 1538, 4to. A 
still fuller account may be seen in tho tract published 
by Silbor, at Campo Flore near Rome, 1511, under the 
title of Taxa Cancellarice Apostolicce et Taxa Sane tee 
Paenitentiaf, and which was republished at Cologne by 
Colini, 1515, and at Paris, 1520, and afterwards in the 
Supplement to the Councils , vol. vl. It occurs also In 
the Oceanus Juris or tho Tractatus Tract at uum. tom. 
xv. par. i. p. 368, &c. [It was frequently published, 
with notes and comments, and some diversity in the 
text ; whence the Catholics placed it in the list of books 
prohibited, as being perverted by the Protestants. See 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire , articles Pi net and Bank (Law- 
rence). — Mur.] It contains the tariff of dues to be paid 
to the papal chancery for all absolutions, dispensations, 
&c. According to this book, a dean may be absolved 
from a murder for twenty crowns. A bishop or abbot 
for three hundred livres may commit a murder when- 
ever he pleases And for one-third of that sum, any 
clergyman may be guilty of unchastity under the most 
abominable circumstances. Tho Ingenuous French 
Catholic divine, Claude Espencc, in his Comment, in 
Epist. ad Titum, Opp. tom. i. p. 479, indignantly wrote 
concerning this book: “ There is a book extant, which 
like a venal prostitute appears openly before the public 
here at Paris and is now for sale, as it long has been, 
entitled Taxa Camera: teu CanceUarice Apostolicxe ; 
from which more crimes can be learned than from all the 
writings concerning the vices, and In which license is 
promised to very many and absolution offered to all 
purchasers.** — Schl. 

* The German princes and states, both Catholic and 
Lutheran, assembled in the diet at Nuremberg a.d. 
1522, complained loudly of the papal indulgences, as 
I exhausting the resources of the country and subverting 
piety and good morals, in their Centum Gravamina 
Uationis Gerrnanicce, No. 4, *tc. — Mur. 


9. But although tho reverence for the 
sovereign pontiffs was extremely high, 
yet the more intelligent, especially among 
the Germans, French, English, and Flem- 
ings, denied their entire exemption from 
error and their superiority to all law. For 
after tho period of the councils of Constance 
and Basil, the belief prevailed among all 
except the monks, the Romish parasites, 
and the superstitious vulgar, that the pon- 
tiff’s authority was inferior to that of a 
general council, that his decisions were not 
infallible, and that he might be deposed by 
a council, if he was guilty of manifest errors 
and gross crimes, or plainly neglected the 
duties of his station. And hence arose those 
high expectations and those intense desires 
for a general council in the minds of tho 
wiser portions of the age, and those frequent 
appeals to such a future council, whenever 
the Romish court committed offences against 
justice and piety. 

10. The subordinate rulers agd teachers 
of the church eagerly followed the example 
of their head and leader. Most of the 
bishops, with the canons their associates, 
led luxurious and jovial lives in the daily 
commission of sins, and squandered in the 
gratification of their lusts those funds which 
the preceding generations had consecrated 
to God and to the relief of the poor. Most 
of them likewise treated the people subject 
to their control much more rigorously and 
harshly than the civil magistrates and 
princes treated their dependants. The 
greater part of the priests, on account of 
their indolence, their unchastity, their ava- 
rice, their love of pleasure, their ignorance, 
and their levity, were regarded with utter 
contempt, not only by the wise and the 
good but likewise by the common people. 3 
For as sacred offices were now everywhere 
bought and sold, it was difficult for honest 
and pious men to get possession of any good j 
living in the church, but very easy for the 
vicious and unprincipled. 

1 1. The immense swarms of monks pro- 
duced everywhere great grievances and 
complaints. Yet this age, which stood 
midway between light and darkness, would 
patiently have borne with this indolent 
throng if they had only exhibited some 
show of piety and decorum. But the Be- 
nedictines and the other orders which were 
allowed to possess lands and fixed revenues, 
abused their wealth and rushed headlong 
into every species of vice, regardless alto- 
gether of. the rules they professed. The 


8 See, beside others, Gaudanus, AnocalypHs teu Virio 
Mirabilit super Miserabili Statu Matris Ecclesue, in 
Buramnn’s Analecta Historka de Hadriano VI. p. 245, 
&o. Utrecht, 1727, 4to. 
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Mendicant orders, on the contrary, and 
especially those who professed to follow the 
rules of Dominic and Francis, by their 
rustic impudence, their ridiculous supersti- 
tion, their ignorance and cruelty, their rude 
and brutish conduct, alienated the minds of 
most people from them. They all had a 
strong aversion to learning, and were very 
unfriendly to the proceedings of certain 
excellent men who laboured to improve the 
system of education, and who assailed the 
barbarism of the times both orally and in 
their writings. This is evident from what 
befel Reuchlin, Erasmus, and others. 1 

12. No order of monks was more power- 
ful and influential than that of the Domini- 
cans. For they filled the highest offices in 
the church, they presided everywhere over 
the terrible tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
in the courts of all the kings and princes of 
Europe they had the care of souls, or in 
popular language hold the office of con- 
fessors. Yet about this time they incurred 
very great odium among all good men by 
various things, but especially by their base 
artifices and frauds (among which the tra- 
gedy at Berne a.d. 1509 stands conspicu- 
| ous), 8 likewise by persecuting the learned 

| 1 Reuchlin or Capnio was the great promoter of 

Hebrew and Rabbinic learning in Germany. The 
Dominicans of Cologne, to bring it into disgrace, 
prompted John Pfefferkorn, a converted Jew, to publish 
a work on the blasphemies contained in the books of the 
Jews. This induced the emperor Maximilian in the 
year 1509 to order all Jewish hooks to be burned, which 
however Reuchlin happily prevented from taking place. 
Erasmus published the Greek New Testament as well 
as many works of the fathers, by which the ignorant 
monks represented him as sinning against the Holy 
Ghost. — St'hl. [Seethe notice of Reuchlin in p.547, 

! above.— R. 

% On the notorious imposition of the monks of Herne 
see, among many others, Hottinger’s Histuria Ecclct. 
. II id vet. tom. i. p. 334, &c. [ Hist. Eccles. Non. sacul. 

xvi. par. i. p. 334, &c. The narrative there inserted 
was drawn up by a Franciscan monk of Berne in the 
year 1509. The substanco of it is this: — A Dominican 
monk named Wigand Wirt, preachingat Frankfort a.d. 
1507, so violently assailed the doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary (the favourite 
doctrine of the Franciscans), that he was summoned to 
Romo to answer for his conduct. His brethren of the 
Dominican order in their convention at Wimpfen 
formed a plan to aid him, and to convince the world 
that the Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception was false. Berne vvas selected for the scene of 
their operations. The prior, sub-prior, preacher, and 
steward of the Dominican cloister at Berne undertook 
to get up miracles and revelations for the occasion. 
A simple honest rustic by the name of John Jetzer, who 
had just entered upon his novitiate in the monastery, 
was selected as their tool. The sub-prior appeared to 
him one night dressed in white, and pretending to be 
the ghost of a friar who had been a hundred and sixty 
years in purgatory. He wailed and entreattd of Jetzer 
to afford him aid. Jetzer promised to do it as far as he 
was able, and the next morning reported his vision to 
his superiors. They encouraged him to go on and to 
confer freely with the ghost if he appeared again. A 
few nights after the ghost made his appearance, attended 
by two devils, his tormentors, and thanked Jetzer for 
the relaxation of his sufferings, in consequence of 
Jetzer' 8 prayers, fasting, &c. He also instructed Jetzer 
respecting the views entertained in the other world 
concerning the immaculate conception, and the deten- 


and the good, and branding them as heretics ; 
and also by extending their own privileges 
and honours at the expense of others, and 
most Unjustly oppressing their adversaries. 3 

tion of some pontiffs and others in purgatory for having 
persecuted the deniers of that doctrine ; and promised 
Jetzer that St. Barbara Bhould appear to him and give 
him farther instruction. Accordingly the sub-prior 
assumed a female garb on a succeeding night and 
appeared to Jetzer. She revealed to him some parts of 
iiis secret history, which the preacher his confessor had 
drawn from him at liis confessions. Jetzer was com- 
pletely duped. St. Barbara promised that the Virgin 
Mary should appear to him. She, on the sub-prior per- 
sonating her, did so; and assured him that sho was 
not conceived free from original sin, though sho was 
delivered from it three hours after her birth ; that it 
was a grievous thing to her to see that erroneous 
opinion spread abroad. She blamed the Franciscans 
much as being the chief cause of this false belief. She 
also announced the destruction of tho city of Berne 
because the people did not expel tho Franciscans, and 
ccaso from receiving a pension from the French king. 
Sho appeared repeatedly, gave Jetzer much instruction, 
and promised to Impress on him the five wounds of 
Christ, which she declared were never impressed on 
St. Francis or any other person. She accordingly 
seized his right hand and thrust a nail through It. This 
so pained him that he became restive under the opera- 
tion, and she promised to impress the other wounds 
without giving him pain. The conspirators now gave 
him medicated drugs which stuplfied him, and then made 
the other wounds upon him while senseless. Hitherto 
the subprior had been the principal actor; but now the 
preacher undertook to personate 8t. Mary, and Jetzer 
know his voice and from this timo began to suspeet the 
whole to be an imposition. All attempts to hoodwink 
him became fruitless ; ho was completely undeceived. 
They next endeavoured to bring him to join voluntarily 
in the plot. lie was persuaded to do so. But they 
imposed upon him such intolerable austerities, and were 
detected by him in such impious and immoral conduct, 
that he wished to leave the monastery. They would 
not let him go, and were so fearful of his betraying 
their secret, which was now drawing crowds to their 
monastery and promised them great advantage, that 
they determined to destroy him by poison. Jetzer by 
listening at their door got knowledge of the fact, and 
was so on his guard that they could not succeed, though 
they used a consecrated host as the medium of the 
poison. lie eloped from the monastery and divulged 
the whole transaction. The four conspirators were 
apprehondod, tried for blasphemy and profaning holy 
ordinances, delivered over to the civil power, burned at 
tho stake in 1509, and their ashes cast into the river 
near Berne. Such is an outline of the story which the 
Franciscan narrator has drawn out. to a tedious length, | 
w ith great minuteness and not a little esprit du corps . — 
Mur. [A full account of these shocking scenes may j 
also be seen appended to the first volume (p. 491) of 
Ruchat’s f lutoire da la Rejormulim de la Suisse, new 
edit, by Vulliemin, Nyon, 1835-38, 7 vols. 8vo. This 
valuable work is not only a reprint of Ruchat’s original 
edition which appeared at Geneva in 1721, but also 
contains in the last threo volumes its continuation from 
1 536 to the year 1560, which had previously remained 
in MS, in the archives of Berne. — R. 

8 See Pirckheimer’s Epistle to the pontiff Hadrian 
"VI. De Dominicanorum Flagitiis , in his Opp. p. 372, 
whence Gerdes copied it, in his Historia Rcformationis , 
tom. i. Append, p. 170. [This learned and candid 
civilian and Catholic of Nuremberg, who corresponded 
with all the leading men of Germany, both Catholics 
and Protestants, a few years before his death (which 
was in 1530), w rote a respectful and exoellcnt letter to 
Pope Adrian VI. in which he endeavours to acquaint 
him with the true stAte of things in Germany. T he 
grand cause of all the commotions there he supposed to j 
be the Dominicans, who by their persecution of Capnio 
and of all literary men, and by their pride and insolence 
and base conduct, particularly in trumpeting the papal 
indulgences, alienated almost all the intelligent and 
honest from the church, and then by their violent 
measures drove them to open opposition to the pontiffs. 
— Mur. 


Chap, i.] STATE OF THE CHURCH AT THE REFORMATION. 

It was these friars especially who prompted torrent of useless quotations from the 
Leo X. to the imprudent step of publicly fathers, or to analyse it according to the 
condemning Martin Luther. laws of dialectics. And whenever they 

13. Many of the Mendicant monks held had occasion to speak of the meaning of 

the principal chairs in the universities and any text, they appealed invariably to what 
schools ; and this was the chief reason why was called the Glossa Ordinaria ; and the 
the. light of science and polite learning, phrase Glossa dicit was as common and 
which had begun to diffuse itself through decisive in their lips, as anciently the phrase 
most countries of Europe, could not more ipse dixit in the Pythagorean school, 
effectually dispel .the clouds of ignorance 15. These doctors, however, disputed 
and stupidity. Most of the teachers of among themselves with sufficient freedom 
youth, decorated with the splendid titles of on various articles of religion, and even 
artists, grammarians, philosophers, and upon those which were considered essential 
logicians, in a most disgusting style loaded to salvation. For a great many points of 
the memories of their pupils with a multi- doctrine had not yet been determined by 
tude of barbarous terms and worthless dis- the authority of the church, or as the phrase 
tinctions; and when the pupil could repeat was, by the holy see; and the pontiffs were 
these with volubility, ho was regarded as not accustomed, unless there was some 
eloquent and erudite. All the philosophers special reason, to make enactments which 
extolled Aristotle beyond measure, but no would restrain liberty of opinion on subjects 
one followed him, indeed none of them not connected either with the sovereignty 
understood him. For what they called the of the holy see or the privileges and emo- 
philosophy of Aristotle was a confused mass luments of the clergy, lienee many per- 
of obscure notions, sentences, and divisions, sons of great eminence might be named, 
the import of which not even the chiefs of who safely, and even sometimes with ap- 
the school could comprehend. And if plause, advanced the same opinions before 
among these thorns of scholastic wisdom Luther’s day which were afterwards charged 
there was anything which had the appearance upon him as a crime. And doubtless 
of fruit, it was crushed and destroyed by Luther might have enjoyed the same liberty 
the senseless altercations of the different with them, if he had not attacked the system 
sects, especially the Scotists and Thomists, of Roman finance, the wealth of the bishops, 
the Realists and Nominalists, from which the supremacy of the pontiffs, and the re- 
no university was free. putation of the Dominican order. 2 

14. How perversely and absurdly thco- 16. The public worship of God consisted 
logy was taught in this age, appears from almost wholly in a round of ceremonies, 
all the books it has transmitted to us, which and those for the most part vain and useless; 
are remarkable for nothing but their bulk, being calculated not to affect the heart but 
Of the biblical doctors or expounders of the to dazzle the eye. Those who delivered 
precepts of the Bible, only here and there sermons (which many were not able to do) 
an individual remained. Even in the uni- filled or rather beguiled the ears of the 
versity of Paris, which was considered as people with pretended miracles, ridiculous 
the mother and queen of all the rest, fables, wretched quibbles, and similar trash, 
not a man could be found when Luther thrown together without judgment.® There 
arose competent to dispute with him out of are still extant many examples of such 
the Scriptures. 1 Those who remained of discourses, which no good man can read 
this class neglected the literal sense of the without indignation. If among these de- 
Scriptures, which they were utterly unable claimers there were some, inclined to be 
to investigate, on account of their ignorance more grave, for them certain commonplace 
of the sacred languages and of the laws of arguments were prepared and arranged, on 

interpretation, and foolishly wandered after — — 

concealed and hidden meanings. Nearly * Or, as Erasmus humorously expressed the same 
all tho thpnWionn wpta Pnobivi and Son- truth 10 tho Elector of Saxony at Cologne, In 1520: 

an tne tneoiogians were iositm ana Den- „ Lutheru9 peccav i t i n duobus, nompo quod tetigit 
tentiaril, who deemed It a great achievement coronam pontifleis et ventres Inonaehorum. ,, Sockcn- 
both in Speculative and practical theology, jforf, UiUoria Lutheranitmi, p. 125, 1*20, Franckf. 1692, 

either to overwhelm tne subject with a a The Easter sermon* In particular are proof of this, 

In which the preachers were emulous to provoke 
laughter among the audience by repeating ludicrous 
stories, low jests, and whimsical incidents. This was 
called emphatically Easter laughter, and It still has 
its admirers in some portions or the Catholic church. 
John CEcolampadius, in the year 1518, published at 
Basil a tract of 32 pages 4to entitled, De Rim Paachali , 
(Ecolampadii ad IV. Capitonem Theologum Epittola, 
See Fiisslin's Beytrdge'xur Kitchen- Reformat iomgetch. 
det Sweitzerlanhet , vol. v. p. 447, &c. — Schl. 


1 This was not strange. Many of the doctors of 
theology in those times had never read the Bible. 
Carlstadt expressly tells us this was the case with him- 
self. Whenever one froely read the Bible, he was cried 
out against as one making innovations, a heretic, and 
as exposing Christianity to great danger by making 
the New Testament known. Many of the monks 
regarded the Bible as a book which abounded iti 
numerous errors.— Von Ein. 
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which they vociferated on almost all occa 
sions hy the hour ; such for instance as the 
authority of the holy mother church and 
the obedience due to it, the influence of 
the saints with God and their virtues and 
merits, the dignity, glory, and kindness of 
the Virgin Mary, tne efficacy of relics, 
the enriching of churches and monasteries, 
the necessity of what they called good 
works in order to salvation, the intolerable 
flames of purgatory, and the utility of 
indulgences. To preach to the people 
nothing but Christ Jesus our Saviour and 
his merits, and that pure love of God and 
men which springs from faith, would have 
added little to the treasures and emoluments 
of good mother church. 

1 7. From these causes there was among 
all classes and ranks in every country, an 
amazing ignorance .on religious subjects, 
and no less superstition united with gross 
corruption of morals. Those who presided 
over the ceremonies willingly tolerated 
these 'evils, and indeed encouraged them in 
various ways, rather than strove to stifle 
them, well knowing that their own interests 
were depending upon them. Nor did the 
majority think it advisable to oppose strenu- 
ously tne corruption of morals; for they 
well knew that if the crimes and sins of the 
people were diminished, the sale of indul- 
gences would also decrease, and they would 
of course derive much less revenue from 
absolutions and other similar sources. 1 

1 Schlogol here inserts the following history of 
popish indulgences according to the viows of Mosheim, 
derived undoubtedly from his public lectures, which 
Sohlegel himself had heard and has frequently referred 
to .—Mur. [The origin of Indulgences must be sought 
in the earliest history of the church. In the ftrst 
centuries of the Christian church, those Christians who 
were excluded from the communion, on account of 
their relapses in times of persecution or on account of 
other heinous Bins, had to seek a restoration to fellow- 
ship by a public penance, in which they entreated the 
brethren to forgive their offence, standing before the 
door of the church clothed in the garb of mourning. 
This ecclesiastical punishment, which was regarded as 
a sort of satisfaction made to the community and was 
called by that name, and which prevented much 
Irregularity among Christians, was afterwards mode- 
rated, and sometimes remitted in the case of infirm 
persons,' and this remission was called indulgence, 
indulgentia. Originally therefore indulgences were 
merely the remission of ecclesiastical punishments, 
imposed on the lapsed and other gross offenders. 
When persecutions ceased, and the principal ground 
for this ecclesiastical regulation no longer existed, 
these punishments might have been laid aside. [Not 
so, for relapsing into idolatry was only one among 
the many offences for which penance was Imposed ; 
and as persecutions ceased and the church became 
rich ana corrupt, other sins were multiplied, so that 
the ground for inflicting church censures rather 
increased than diminished.— Mur,} They continued, 
and the doctrine gradually grew up that Christ had 
atoned for the eternal punishment of sin, but not for 
Its temporary punishment. The temporal punishment 
they divided into that of the present life, and that of 
the future life or of purgatory. It was held, that every 
man who would attain salvation must suffer the 
temporary punishment of his sins, either In the present 
world or in the flames of purgatory; and that the 


18. Yet the more ruinous the evils pre- 


confessor to whom a man confessed his sins had the 
power to adjudge and impose this temporary punish- 
ment. The punishment thus imposed consisted of 
fasting, pilgrimages, flagellation, &c. But among the 
persons liable to such punishments, were frequently 
persons of distinction and wealth. And for these the 
principle of admitting substitutes was introduced. 
And there wore monks, who for compensation paid 
them, would endure these punishments in behalf of 
the rich. But as every man could not avail himself of 
this relief, they at last commuted that penance into a 
pious mulct, put mulct a. Whoever, for instance, was 
bound to whip himself for several weeks, might pay 
to the church or to the monastery a certain sum of 
money or give it a piece of land, and then be released 
from the penance. Thus Pepin of France, having, 
with the consent of the pope, dethroned the lawful 
monarch of that country, gave to tho church the 
patrimony of St. Peter. As the popes perceived that 
something might be gained in this way, they assumed 
wholly to themselves the right of commuting canonical 
penances for pecuniary satisfactions, which every bishop 
had before exercised in his own diocese. At first they 
released only from the punishments of sin In the 
present world, but in the fourteenth century they 
extended this release also to the punishments of pur- 
gatory. Jesus, they said, has not removed all the 
punishments of sin. Those which he has not removed 
arc either the punishments of this world, that is, the 
penances which confessors enjoin, or the punishments 
of the future world, that is, those of purgatory. An 
indulgence frees a person from both those. Tho first, 
tho pope remits by his papal power as sovereign lord 
of the church, just as the sovereign of a country can 
commute the corporeal punishment which the inferior 
judges decree into pecuniary mulcts. The last he 
remits, (as Benedict XIV. says in his bull for tho 
jubileo), jure suffragii, that is, by his provalcnt inter- 
cession with God, who can deny nothing to his 
vicegerent. Yet this release from the punishments of 
sin cannot bo bestowed gratis. There must be an 
equivalent, that is, some money, which Is given to the 
pope for religious uses. Princes indeed never release 
a man from corporoal punishment unless he petitions 
for it. But tho vicegerent of Christ is more gracious 
than other judges, and causes his indulgences to be 
freely offered to the whole church, and to be proclaimed 
aloud throughout the Christian world. These princi- 
ples carried into operation drew immense sums of 
money to Rome. When such indulgences were to bo 
published, the disposal of them was commonly farmed 
out. For the papal court could not always wait to 
have the money collected and convoyed from every 
country of Europe. And there were rich merchants 
at Genoa, MHan, Venice, and Augsburg, who purchased 
the indulgences for a particular province, and paid to 
the papal chancery handsome sums for them. Thus 
both parties were benefited. The chancery came at 
once into possession of large sums of money, and the 
farmers did not fail of a good bargain. They were 
careful to employ skilful hawkers of the indulgences, 
persons whose boldness and impudence bore djie 
proportion to the eloquence with which they imposed 
upon the simple people. Yet that this species of traffic 
might have a religious aspect, the pope appointed the 
archbishops of the several provinces to be his com- 
missaries, who in his name published that indulgences 
were to be sold, and generally selected the penons to 
hawk them, and for this service shared the profits 
with the merchants who farmed them. These papal 
hawkers enjoyed great privileges, and however odious 
to the civil authorities, they were not to be molested. 
Complaints indeed were made against these contribu- 
tions levied by the popes upon all Christian Europe 
Kings and princes, clergy and laity, bishops, monas- 
teries, and confessors, all felt themselves aggrieved by 
them ; the former, that their countries were impove- 
rished under the pretext of crusades which were never 
undertaken, and of wars against heretics and Turin $ 
and the latter, that their letters of indulgence were 
rendered inefficient, and the people released from 
ecclesiastical discipline. But at Rome all were deaf 
to these complaints, and it was not till the .revolution 
produced by Luther that unhappy Europe obtained 
the desired relief. — Schl. 
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valent throughout the church, the more 
earnestly was a reformation longed for by 
all who were governed either by good sense 
and solid learning or by a regard to piety. 
Nor was the number of these in the whole 
Latin world by any means small. The 
majority of them did not indeed wish to see 
the constitution and organization of the 
church altered, nor the doctrines which had 
become sacred by long admission rejected, 
nor the rites and ceremonies abrogated; 
but only to have some bounds set to the 
power of the pon tills, the corrupt morals 
and the impositions of the clergy corrected, 
the ignorance and errors of the people dis- 
pelled, and the burdens imposed on the 
people under colour of religion removed, 
but as none of these reforms could be 
effected without first extirpating various 
absurd and impious opinions which gave 
birth to the evils, or without purging the 
existing religion from its corruptions, all 
those may be considered as implicitly de- 
manding a reformation of religion, who are 
represented as calling for a reformation of 
the church both in its head and in its 
members. 

19. What little of real piety still remained 
existed, as it were, under the patronage of 
those called Mystics. For this class of 
persons, both by their tongues and pens, 
avoiding all scholastic disputations and 
demonstrating the vanity of mere external 
worship, exhorted men to strive only to 
obtain holiness of heart and communion 
with God. And hence they were loved 
and respected by most of those who seriously 
and earnestly sought for salvation. Yet 
as all of them associated the vulgar errors 
and superstitions with their precepts of 
piety, and many of them were led into 
strange opinions by their excessive love of 
contemplation, and were but little removed 
from fanatical delirium, more powerful 
auxiliaries than they were necessary to the 
subjugation of prejudices now become 
inveterate. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THIS COMMENCEMENT AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE REFORMATION, TO THE 

PRESENTATION OF TUB AUG8BURG CON- 
FESSION [OR FROM A.D. 1517 — 1530]. 

1. Whulb the Roman pontiff supposed 
all was safe and tranquil, and the pious and 
good were everywhere despairing of the 
much longed-for reformation of the church, 
Martin Luther, an obscure and insignificant 
monk of Eisleben in Saxony, a province of 
Germany, born of reputable but humble 
parentage, of the order of the Augustinian 


Eremites one of the four Mendicant orders, 
and a professor of theology in the university 
of Wittemberg, which Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, had established a few 
years before, unexpectedly and with asto- 
nishing intrepidity opposed himself alone 
to the whole Itomish power. It was in the 
year 1517, when Leo X. was at the head 
of the church, Maximilian I. of Austria 
governed the German Roman empire, and 
Frederick, for his great wisdom surnamed the 
Wise, ruled over Saxony. Many applauded 
the courage and heroism of tnis new op- 
poser; but almost no one anticipated his 
success. For it was not to be expected 
that this light-armed warrior could indict 
any injury on a Hercules, whom so many 
heroes had assailed in vain. 

2. That Luther was possessed of extra- 
ordinary talents, uncommon genius, a co- 
pious memory, astonishing industry and 
perseverance, superior eloquence, a great- 
ness of soul which rose above all human 
weaknesses, and consummate erudition for 
the age in which he lived, even tHose among 
his enemies who possess some candour do 
not deny. In the philosophy then taught 
in the schools he was as well versed as he 
was in theology, and he taught both with 
great applause in the university of Wit- 
temberg. In the former, ho followed the 
principles of the Nominalists which were 
embraced by his order, that of the Augus- 
tinians ; in the latter, he was a follower for 
the most part of St. Augustine. But he 
had long preferred the Holy Scriptures and 
sound reason before human authorities or 
opinions. No wise man indeed will pro- 
nounce him entirely faultless; yet if we 
except the imperfections of the times in 
which he lived and of the religion in which 
he was trained, we shall find little to censure 
in the man. 1 

1 AH the writers who have given the history of 
Luther’s life and achievements are enumerated by 
Fabricius, in his Centifolium Lutheranum , of which 
the first volume appeared at Hamburg in 1 728, and the 
second volume In 1730, 8vo. [Melandlhon, De Vita 
Lutheri , ed. Heumapn,Gotting. 1741, 4to ; Schroeokh's 
Kirchengetch. xeit der Reformation, vol. 1. p. 106, &c. ; 
Milner’s Church History, cent. xvi. ; Bower’s Life cf 
Luther, Edinb. 1813, and numerous others; among 
which the following are particularly recommended by 
Schlegel. — Mur. Walcn’s Awfuhrliche Nachricht von 
D. Mart. Luther, prefixed to the 24th vol. of hig 
edition of Luther’s works, p. 1—876, which exceeds all 
others in fulness and learned fidelity. The earlier 
work of Kell, Merkwilrdige LebenrumttUnde JD. Mart . 
Luther's, Leipslc, 1764, 4 vols. contains much that is 

? ;ood with some things which are censurable. Alto 
rom its historical connexion, Walch's Getch- der Frau 
Catharina Von Bora, Martin Luther' t Ehegattin, 9 
vols. Gotting. 1753-54, 8vo, and Schroeokh's Life of 
Luther, in his Abbildungen der Gelehrten. From these 
writings we adduce these principal circumstances 
Luther’s father was a miner of Mansfield. He was 
bom at Eisleben, a.d. 1483. After attending the 
schools of Magdeburg and Eisenach, he studied scho- 
lastic philosophy and jurisprudence at Erfurth,and at i 
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the same time read the ancient I>atin authors. But 
his intimate friend being killed and himself completely 
stunned by a clap of thunder, he Joined himself, much 
against the will of his father, to one of the most rigid 
orders, of Mendicants, that of the Augustiman Ere- 
mites. In this situation he so conducted himself, that 
his superiors were well satisfied with his industry, 
good temper, and abilities. In the year 1308, John von 
Staupitz, his vicar-general, sent him from Erfurth to 
Witteinberg, contrary to his inclinations, to bo pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He now applied himself more 
to biblical theology, discovered the defects of the 
scholastic philosophy, and began to reject human 
authorities in matters of religion ; and in these views, 
his baccalaureate in theology, which he took in the 
year 1609, confirmed him still more. A Journey to 
Rome, which he undertook in the year 1510 on the 
business of his order, procured him knowledge and 
experience, which were afterwards of great use to him. 
After his return, he took in the year 1512 his degree of 
doctor in divinity ; and he now applied hltnsolf dili- 
gently to the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
All these pursuits were preparations for that great 
work which Divine Providence intended to accomplish 
by him ; and they procured him a degree of learning 
which was great for those times. He was not inexpert 
in philosophy, and he understood the Bible better than 
any other toacher in the Catholic church ; he had 
critically read the writings of the fathers, and had 
studied, among the modern writers, especially William 
Occam and John Gerson, together with the Mystics of 
the two preceding centuries, and particularly John 
Tauler; and from the two former (Occam and Gerson), 
ho learned to»view the papal authority differently from 
the mass of people ; and from the latter (the Mystics), 
ho learned many practical truths relating to the 
religion of the heart, which were not to be found in 
the ordinary books of devotion and piety. Of church 
history he had so much knowledge as was necessary 
for combating tbo prevalent errors and for restoring 
tho primitive religion of Christians. In the Belles 
I.ettres also he was not a novice. He wrote the Ger- 
man language with greator purity, elegance, and force, 
than any other author of that ago ; and his translation 
of the Bible and bis hymns still exhibit proof how 
correctly, nervously, and cloarly, he could express him- 
self in his native tongue. He possessed a natural, 
strong, and moving eloquence. These acquisitions 
and talents resided in a mind of uncommon ardour, 
and of heroic virtue in action ; and he applied them 
to objects of the greatest utility, both to mankind at 
large and to tho individual members of society. He 
saw religion to be disfigured with the most pernicious 
errors, and reason and conscience to be under intoler- 
able bondage. He chased away these errors, brought 
true religion and sound reason again into repute, 
rescued virtue from slavish subjection to human 
authorities, and made it obedient to nobler motives, 
vindicated the rights of man against tho subverters of 
them, furnished the state with useful citizens by 
removing obstructions to marriage, and gave to the 
thrones of princes their original power and security. 
By what means he gradually effected all this good for 
mankind will appear in the course of this history. It 
is true, the man who performed these heroic deeds for 
Europe had *his imperfections ; for heroes are but 
men. But his faults were not the faults of a corrupt 
heart, but of a warm, sanguine, choleric temperament, 
and the effects of his education and of the times In 
which he lived. Ho answered his opposers, even when 
they were kings and princes, with too great acrimony, 
with passion, and often with personal abuse. He 
acknowledged this as a fault, and commended Melane- 
thon and Brentius, who exhibited more mildness in their 
conversation and writings. But it was his zeal for the 
truth which enkindled his passions, and perhaps they 
were necessary in those times ; jfcrhaps also they 
were the consequence of his monastic life, in which 
he had no occasion to learn worldly courtesy. And 
were not the harsh and passionate terms which he 
used towards his opposers, the controversial language 
of his age? We do not say this to justify Luther; he 
was a man and he had human weaknesses, but he was 
clearly one of the be£t men known in that century. 
This is manifest, among other proofe, from his writings ; 
the most important of which we shall here enumerate. 
Theses de Jndulgentiis, or DufnUatio pro Dectaratione 
Virtutis Indulgentiarum, 1517. A sermon on Indul- 


3. The first occasion for publishing the 
truths he had discovered was presented to 
this great man by John Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk* void of shame, whom Albert the 
archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg had 
hired on account of his impudence, to solicit 
the Germans in the name of the Roman 
pontiff Leo X. to expiate with money their 
own sins and those of their friends, and 
future sins as well as past ones, or in other 


gences and grace, 1518. Resolutiones Thesium de 
Indufgentiis. Among his exegetical writings, his 
Commentary on the epistle to the Galatians, and that 
on Genesis, are tho most important. Ia his own esti- 
mation, his best work was his l*ostills f which were 
published in 1527. Ilis essays, De Liber late Christiana, 
De Captioitale liabyloniea, and De f 'otis Monasticie > 
are very polemic ; as also his book against Erasmus, 
De Servo Arbitrio , in which ho closely follows Augus- 
tine in the doctrine concerning grace, while the earliest 
among the reformed defended universal grace. His 
translation of the Bible, which was first published by 
parcels and appeared entire for the first time in 1534, 
his larger and smaller Catechisms, the seventeen 
Articles of Sclnvabaeh, the Articles of S male aid, 
and his Letters, are very important. The best edition 
of his writings is that of Ilaile, 1737-53, in twenty- 
four volumes, to which the immortal counsellor Walch 
has imparted the greatest possible perfection.— Seht. 
[To tho works on the Life of I.uther enumerated in 
the beginning of this note may be added the following 
later ones: Ul.ert, Luther's Leben, Gotha, 1817, chiefly 
literary ; Sheibel, Ueber Luther's Christlich . Frommig- 
keit, Breslau, 1817; Pfizer, Luther's Leben, Stuttg. 
1836, translated into English by Williams, with an 
introductory essay by Isaac Taylor, Lond. 1840, but 
the translation has omitted Pfizer’s Introduction, and 
the entire chapter entitlod, Luther’s pcP.tics; Stang, 
M. Luther , sain Leben u. IVirken, Stuttg. 1L38 ; Meurer, 
Luther's Leben aus den Quellen erxaJt.lt , Dresd. 1842, 
not yet completed. The following life of Luther is 
now in course of publication at Leipsic : Karl JUrgon’s, 
Luther's Leben. It promises to be a very full biography, 
as the first volume of 700 pages extends only to 1517. 
But by far the most Important publication for illustra- 
ting tho life of I.uther with which we have been 
recently furnished, and the value of which it is impos- 
sible to overrate, is the complete edition of his letters 
which has been published by De Wette in his work 
entitled, Luther's Briefe, Sendschreibcn , u. Beder,ken, 
Berlin, 1825-28, five vols. 8vo. These letters were 
previously dispersed in at least six different collections, 
some of which were of extreme rarity; they are all 
collectod in this work, and many pieces previously 
unpublished have been added, and the whole is care- 
fully edited and illustrated with notes. To these 
biographies of Luther may bo added tho following, 
recently published by Roman Catholic luymen : Andin, 
Hisioire de la Vie, des Ecrits , et des Doctrines de 
M. I.uther, latest edition, Paris, 1841, 2 vols. translated 
into English, Lond. 1843. This is a singular work ; for 
while the author has a profound admiration for Luther 
as a man of genius and endowed with talents of a 
high order, ho nevertheless, like all other Romanists, 
represents him as actuated by low, selfish, and even 
licentious principles throughout the whole of bis 
opposition to the papal corruptions. Michelet, Me- 
moires de Luther, ecrits par lui-nuane, Paris, 1837, 2 
vols. As the title intimates, the author, who has since 
rendered himself so well known by his powerful 
exposures of the Jesuits in France, makes Luther as 
far as practicable his own biographer, by giving 
extracts from his letters and other works In his own 
words. But his range of quotations is rather limited, 
and too many of them are taken from that unau- 
thentic source, Luther’s Tischreden. I may add that 
a new edition of Luther’s entire works has been in 
course of publication at Erlangen, the Lutheran 
University of Bavaria, since 1826, to be completed in 
60 volumes, of which little more than the one-half ia 
yet published. It is known as Irmlscher’s edition, and 
I believe is expected to surpass that of Halle. — 2L 
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words, to preach indulgences. 1 This frau- 
dulent declaimer conducted the business 
not only in dereliction of all modesty and 
decency, but in a manner which impiously 
detracted from the merits of Jesus Christ. 
Hence Luther, moved with just indignation, 
publicly exposed at Wittemberg, on the 
thirty-first day of October, 2 a.d. 1517, 
ninety-five propositions, in which lie chas- 
tised the madness of these indulgence-sellers 
generally, and not obscurely censured the 
pontiff himself for suffering the people to 
be thus diverted from looking to Cnrist. 3 
This was the beginning of that great war 
which extinguished no small portion of the 
pontifical grandeur. 4 

* The writers who give an account of Tetzel and of ins 
base methods of deluding the multitude are enumerated 
by Fabriclus, in his Cent i folium Lutheranurn , par. i. p. 
47, and par. ii. p. 530. What is said of this vile man 
by Echard and Quetif, in their Scrip tores Ordinis 
Cnedicatorum, tom. ii. p. 40, betrays immoderate and 
disgraceful partiality. [See also Gerdes* llistoria Re- 
formations. , vol. i. p. 80, where a most characteristic 
print of tliis infamous monk is given. — R. 

* Mosheim says Luther posted ids propositions,— 
pridic Kalendarum Octobris, i.e. on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, and Maclaine so translated the phrase ; but Dr. 
Murdock renders it— “ the tirst of October/' Mosheim 
evidently intended to say Novembrls for Octobris, 
tiecause it is quite clear from other sources that the day 
in question was the evo of All Saints' Day or 1st of 
November, a high day in the Schloss Kirche of Wittem- 
l»crg which was dedicated to all the saints, and it was 
on its doors that the paper was tirst posted to meet the 
eyes of the crowds of pilgrims who resorted thither 
from all parts on that festival. I have accordingly 
placed the right day in the text. I may add that this 
church Is still standing and occupied, though the doors 
are renewed ; and it is in its central aisle that both 
Luther and Melancthon are buried.— 11. 

» A copy of these propositions is given by Gerdes in 
his Hut. Reform, vol. i. App. p. 114— 12‘2. It differs 
slightly from the original copy, which was printed on 
one side of the paper for posting on the doors of 
the university aud churches in Wittemberg, and for 
distribution among his friends. I fortunately possess 
one of these original broadsides, now very rare and 
peculiarly interesting as being Luther’s first appearance 
in print! — R . 

* The pope offered as a pretext for this new spiritual 
tax the completion of the church of St. Peter, which 
had been commenced by Julius II. and he appointed for 
his first commissary in Germany Albert, archbishop of 
Meats and Magdeburg and margrave of Brandenburg, 
who from the expensiveness of his court had not yet 
paid the fees for his pall, and was to pay them out of 
his share of the profits of these Indulgences. The 
second commissary was Jo. Angelus Arcimbold. In 
Saxony John Tetzel, who had before been a successful 
preacher of papal Indulgences, was appointed to this 
service. Ho was a profligate wretch, who had once 
fullen into the hands of the Inquisition in consequence 
of his adulteries, and whom the elector of Saxony 
rescued by his intercession. He now cried up his 
merchandise in a manner so offensive, so contrary to 
all Christian principles, and so acceptable to the incon- 
siderate, that all upright men were disgusted with him ; 
yet they dared to sigh over this unclerlcal traffic only 
in private. He pursued it as fai^ north as Zerbst and 
JUterbock, and selected the annual fairs for its pro- 
secution. He claimed to have power to. absolve not 
only from all church censures, but likewise from all 
sins, transgressions, and enormities, however horrid 
they might be, and even from those of which the 
pope only can take cognizance. He released from all 
the punishments of purgatory, gave permission to come 
to the sacraments, and promised to those who purchased 
his indulgences that the gates of hell should be closed 
end the gates of paradise and bliss open to them. 8ee 


4. This first controversy between Luther 
and Tetzel was in itself of no ^reat impor- 
tance, and might have been easily settled 
if Leo X. had possessed either the ability 
or the disposition to treat it prudently; 
for it was the private contest of two monks 
revSpecting the limits of the power of the 
Roman pontiffs in remitting the punishment 
of sins. Luther acknowledged that the 
pontiff could remit the human punishments 
for sin, or those appointed by the church 
or the pontiffs, but denied his power to 
absolve from the divine punishments either 


Von der Hnrdt, Hist. JJtcr. R format, par. iv. sect.vl. 
xiv. &c. Somo Wittembergors who had purchased his 
wares came to Luther as ho was sitting in the confes- 
sional of his cloister, and acknowledged to him very 
gross sins. And when he laid upon them heavy eccle- 
siastical penances, they produced Tetzel’s letters of 
indulgence and demanded absolution. But lie declined 
giving them absolution unless they submitted to the 
penance, and thus gave *somo evidence of repontanco 
and amendment ; and he declared that ho put no value 
upon their letters of indulgence. These sentiments he 
also published in a discourse from the pulpit ; and he 
complained to the archbishop of Mentz and to some of 
the bishops of this shameful abuse of indulgences, and 
published his theses or propositions against Tetzel, in 
which he did not indeed discard all use of indulgences, 
but only maintained that they were merely a release by 
the pope from the canonical penances for sin as esta- 
blished by ecclesiastical law, and did not extend to the 
punishments which God inflicts; that forgiveness of 
sins was to bo had only from God through real repent- 
ance and sorrow, and that God requires no penance or 
satisfaction for them. The enemies of the Reformation 
tell us that Luther was actuated by passion, and that 
envy between the Dominicans and tbo Augustlnians 
was the moving cause of'Luther’s enterprise. They gay 
the Augustlnians had previously been employed to 
preach indulgences, but now the Dominicans were 
appointed to this lucrative office; and that Luther took 
up his pen against Tetzel by order of John von Staupita 
[provincial of the ordor], who was dissatisfied because 
his order was neglected on this occasion. The author 
of this fable was John Cochlieus (in his llistoria do 
Jctis et Scriptis Mart. Lutheri , p. 3, 4, Paris, 1065, 
8vo), and from tills raving enemy of Luther it has been 
copied by some French and English writers, and from 
them by a few German writers of this age. But the 
evidcnco of this hypothesis is still wanting. It is still 
unproved that the Augustlnians ever had the exclusive 
right of preaching indulgences. (See Kraft, De Luthero 
contra Indulgcntiarum Nundinatores haudquaquatn 
per Invidiam Disputante , Getting. 1749, 4to.) Luther 
was far too opennearted not to let something of this 
envy appear in his writings, if he really was urged on to 
action by it; and Jus enemies were far too sharp- 
sighted, if they had even the slightest suspicion of it, 
not to have reproached him with it in his lifetime. Yet 
not one of them did this. For what Cochlieus has said 
on this subject did not appear till after Luther's death. 
[See a long and well-written note on this subject in 
Maclaine's translation of Mosheim on this paragraph, 
and which Villiers has subjoined, as an Appendix to his 
Essay on the Reformation by Luther ; Pallavicinl, in 
his llistoria Concilii Trident , par. i. lib. i. cap. Hi. sec. 
vi. &c. ; Graveson, llistoria Cedes . saecul. xvi. p. 26, 
and other Catholics, though enemies of the Reformation, 
expressly deny and confute this charge against Luther. 

Mur.] Others tell us with as little evidence of truth, 

that Luther was prompted to take this step by the court 
of Saxony, which had a design to draw into its own 
coffers the religious property situated In Saxony ; an 
objection which the whole series of subsequent events 
will refute. Luther at first had no thought of over- 
throwing the papal hierarchy; and Frederick the Wise, 
who was opposed td ail innovations in ecclesiastical or 
religious matters, would evidently be one of the last 
persons to form such a plan . — 8 chi. 
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of the present or the future world; and 
maintained that these divine punishments 
must be removed either by the merits of 
Jesus Christ or by voluntary penance 
endured by the sinner. Tetzel on the con- 
trary asserted that the pontiff could release 
41*0 from divine punishments, and from 
those of the future as well as of the present 
life. This subject had in preceding times 
been often discussed, and the pontiffs had 
passed no decrees about it. But the present 
dispute, being at first neglected and then 
treated unwisely, gradually increased, till 
from small beginnings it involved conse- 
quences of the highest importance. 

5. Luther was applauded by the best 
part of Germany, who had long borne very 
impatiently the various artifices of the pon- 
tiffs for raising money, and the impudence 
and impositions of the pontifical tax-gather- 
ers. But the sycophants of the pontiffs 
cried out, and none more loudly than the 
Dominicans, who in the manner of all monks 
considered their whole order as injured by 
Luther in the person of Tetzel. In the 
first place, Tetzel himself forthwith attacked 
Luther in two disputations at the university 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, upon occasion of 
his taking his degree of doctor in theology. 
The following year, a.d. 1518, two cele- 
brated Dominicans, the one an Italian 
named Sylvester Prierias, the general of his 
order at Rome, and tlfe other a German, 

; James Hochstraten of Cologne, assailed him 
with great fury. They were followed by a 
third adversary, a great friend of the 
Dominicans, John Eck, a theologian of In- 
golstadt. To these adversaries Luther 
replied with spirit, and at the same time he 
addressed very modest letters to the Roman 
pontiff himself and to some of the bishops, 
to whom he endeavoured to evince the 
justice of his cause, and promised to change 
his views and correct his opinions, if they 
could be shown to be erroneous. 1 

6. Loo X. at first disregarded this con- 
troversy; but being informed by the emperor 
Maximilian I. that it was an affair of no 
little consequence and that Germany was 
taking sides in regard to it, he summoned 
Luther to appear at Rome and take his 


* Luther attended the general convention of the 
Augustinians at Heidelberg in the year 1518 ; and in a 
discussion there he defended his Paradoxes (so he 
entitled his propositions) with such energy and applause 
that the seeds of evangelical truth took deep root in that 
part of the country. 8ee Bucer’s Relatio de Disputa- 
tions Heidelbergenst , In Gerdes, Append, ad tom. 1. 
Hist. Reformatwnisy No. 18, p. 175, Ac. After his re- 
turn from Heidelberg he wrote to the pope In very 
submissive terms. See hi* works, ed. Halle, rol. xv. p. 
496. He also wrote to Jerome Seultetus, bishop of 
Brandenburg, to whose diocese WUtemberg belonged, 
end likewise to fit&npRx, using In both lnstanoes very 
modest language.— Sc/d 


trial. 8 Against this mandate of the'pontiff 
Frederick the Wise elector of Saxony in- 
terposed, and requested that Luther’s cause 
might be tried in Germany, according to 
the ecclesiastical laws of the country. The 
pontiff yielded to the wishes of Frederick, 
and ordered Luther to appear before his 
legate, cardinal Thomas Cajetan [Thomas 
de Vio of Gacta], then at the diet of Augs- 
burg, and there defend his doctrines and 
conduct. The Romish court here exhibited 
an example of the greatest indiscretion 
which appeared in the whole transaction. 
For Cajetan being a Dominican, and of 
course the enemy of Luther and an asso- 
ciate of Tetzel, a more unfit person could 
not have been named to sit as judge and 
arbiter of the cause. 

7. Luther repaired to Augsburg in the 
month of October a.d. 1518, and had three 
interviews with Caietan the pontifical 
legate. 8 But if Luther had been disposed 
to yield, this Dominican was not the person 
to bring a high-spirited man to accomplish 
such a purpose. For he treated him impe- 
riously, and peremptorily required him 
humbly to confess his errors without being 
convinced of them by argument, and to 
submit his judgment to that of the pontiff. 4 


2 Here Is undoubtedly a slip of the memory. Before 
Maximilian’s letter arrived at Rome, Leo had cited 
Luther to appear within sixty days at Rome, and take 
his trial before Jerome bishop of Ascoli and his enemy 
Sylvester Prierias, as his judges. See Seokendorf’s 
Hist. Lutheranism/., p. 41, and Luther’s Works, vol. xv. 
p. 527, Ac. Maximilian was himself friendly to Luther, 
but was now pushed on by some of his courtiers. — 
Schl. 

3 Of Cajetan a full account is given by Quetif and 
E chard, in their Scriptores Ordin. Prcedicator . tom. ii. 
p. 14, Ac. [He was horn a.d. 1469 at Gaeta, in Latin 
Cajota (whence his surname Cajetanus), in the territory 
of Naples ; at the age of twenty-nino he wrote a book 
to prove that a general council could not be called 
without the authority of a pope; and was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Gata, and then with the arch- 
bishopric of Pisa, and in 1515 with a cardinal's hat. In 
1522 he was papal legate to Hungary, and died a.d. 
1534, aged 65. Cajetan was fond of study and wrote 
much on the Aristotelian philosophy, scholastic theo- 
logy, and In the latter years of his life extensive 
commentaries on the Scriptures. — Mur. 

4 Cajetan’B proceedings with Luther were unsatis- 
factory even to the court of Rome. See Paul Sarpi's 
Historia Concilii Trident, lib. i. p. 22. Yet Echard 
apologizes for Cajetan in his Scriptores Ordin. Prcedi- 
cator. tom. ii. p. 15, but I think not very wisely or 
solidly. The court of Rome however erred hi this 
matter as much as Cajetan. For it might have been 
easily foreseen that a Dominican would not have treated 
Luther with moderation. [Cajetan was one of the most 
learnejLmen of his church ; but he was a scholastic 
divme, and undertook to confute Luther by the canon 
lavrand the authority of Lombard. The electoral court 
of 8axony proceeded very circumspectly in this, affair. 
Luther was not only furnished with a safe conduct, but 
was attended to two counsellors who supported him 
with their legal assistance. The cardinal required 
Luther to revoke in paftietdir two errors In his theses, 
namely, that there toes not Any treasury of the merits 
of saints at Rome, from which the pope could dispense 
portions to those who obtained indulgences from him ; 
and that without faith no forgiveness of sin couidbe 
obtained from God. EUther would admit of none but 
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And as Luther could not bring himself to 
do this, the result of the discussion was 
that Luther previously to his departure from 
Augsburg, in perfect consistency with the 
dignity of the pontiff, appealed from the 
pontiff ill-informed to the same when better 
informed. 1 Soon after on the 9th of No- 
vember, Leo X. published a special edict 
requiring all his subjects to believe that he 
hail power to forgive sins. On learning 
this, Luther perceiving that he had nothing 
to expect from Rome appealed at Wittem^ 
berg November 28, from the pontiff to a 
future council of the whole church. 

8. The Romish court seemed now to be 
sensible of its error in appointing Cajetan. 
It therefore about the same time appointed 
another legate, who was not a party in the 
case and who possessed more knowledge of 
human nature, to attempt to reconcile 
Luther to the pontiff. This was Charles 
von Miltitz, a Saxon knight who belonged 
to the court of Leo X. a discreet and saga- 
cious man. The pontiff sent him into 
Saxony to present to the electoral prince 
Frederick the consecrated golden rose, which 
the pontiffs sometimes gave to distinguished 
men whom they were disposed to honour ; 
and also to negotiate with Luther for ter- 
minating his contest with Tetzel or rather 
with the pontiff himself. And he managed 
the business not without some success. For 
immediately in his first interview with 
Luther at Altenburg in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1519, he prevaded on him to write a 
very submissive letter to Leo X. dated 
March 3d, in which he promised to be silent 
provided his enemies would also be silent. 
Miltitz had other discussions with Luther 
in October of this year in the castle of 
Liebenwerda; and in the following year 
1520, October 12th, at Lichtenberg.* Nor 
was the prospect utterly hopeless that these 
threatening commotions might be stilled. 8 


Scripture proofs; and as the cardinal, who was no 
biblical scholar, could not produce such proofs, Luther 
held fast his opinions ; and when the cardinal began to 
be restless and to threaten ecclesiastical censures, Luther 
appealed “ a Pontiflce male Informato ad melius infor- 
mandum,** — a legal step which was nowise harsh, and 
one which is resorted to at the present day by persons 
who do not question the infallibility of the pope. By 
this appeal he recognised the jurisdiction of the pope, 
and at the same time secured this advantage, that the 
cardinal as a delegated judge had no longer jurisdiction 
of the case.— Schl. * * 

* See Boerner’s Diet. de Colloquto Luthrri cum Omje- 
tako % Lips. 1722, 4 to ; also among his Dissertations 
coliectM In one volume t Lcsscber's Acta ct Docu- 
menta Reformat, tom. lit -cap. xi. p. 43.% &c.; and 
Walch's Nachricht von Luther , in the liaBe edition of 
Luther's work*, vol xxiv. o. 409, &c. 

* The documents relating to the embassy of Miltitz 
were first published by Cyprian, hi his AddiUonct ad 
TmaelH HUtoriam Reform , tom. i. «t ii. They are also 
oatoielned in Lcsseher’s Acta Reformat, torn. ii. cap. 
xvi. and tom. iii. cap. ii. &c. . 

» Leo X. himself wrote a very kind letter to Luther 


But the insolence of Luther's foes and the 
haughty indiscretion of the court of Rome, 
soon afterwards dissipated all these prospects 
of peace. 

9. The incident which caused the failure 
of Miltitz’s embassy was a conference or 
disputation at Leipsic in the year 1519 , 
from the 27 th of June to the 15th of July. 
John Eck, the celebrated papal theologian, 
disagreed with Andrew Carlstadt. a friend 
and colleague of Luther, in regard to free 
will. He therefore challenged Carlstadt, 
according to the custom of the age, to a 
personal dispute to be held at Leipsic; and 
also invited Luther against whom he had 
before wielded the pen of controversy. For 
the martial spirit of our ancestors had made 
its way into the schools and among the 
learned ; and heated dissentients on points 
of religion or literature were accustomed to 
challenge one another to such single com- 
bats like knights and warriors. These 
literary combats were usually held in some 
distinguished university, and the rector of 
the university with the masters were the 
‘arbiters of the contest and adjudged the 
victory. Carlstadt consented to the pro- 
posed contest, and on the day appointed ho 
appeared on the arena attended by Luther. 
After Carlstadt had disputed warmly for 
many days with Eek before a large and 
splendid assembly in the castle of Pleisscn- 
burg, on the powers of free will, Luther 
engaged with the same antagonist in a 
contest respecting the supremacy and autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff. 4 But the dis- 

ln tho year 1ft 19, which memorablo document was pub- 
lished by Looscher in his Un ichuldige Nachrichten , 
1742, p. 133. It appears clearly from this epistle, that 
no doubt of a final reconciliation was entertained at 
Rome. 

* Eck or Eckius was a great talker, and one of the 
most ready disputants of his times In one of his theses 
proposed for discussion, he had asserted that the pope 
was by divine right universal bishop of the whole 
church, and that he was in possession of his spiritual 
power before the times of Constantine the Great. In 
this disputation Luther maintained the contrary from 
passages of Scripture, from the testimony of the fathers 
and from church history, and even from the decrees of 
the council of Nice. And when from the subject of the 
pope they came to that of indulgences, Luther denied 
their absolute necessity ; and so of purgatory, he ac- 
knowledged indeed that he believed in it, but said he 
could find no authority for it in the Scriptures or In the 
fathers. In fact, it was in the year 1530 that Luther 
first pronounced purgatory to be a fable. The dispute 
with Carlstadt rolated to freedom in the .theological 
sense or to the natural power of man to do the will of 
God. Carlstadt maintained that since tho fall the 
natural freedom of man is not strong enough to move 
him to that which is morally good. Eck on the con- 
trary asserted that the free will of man, and not merely 
the grace of God, produces good works ; or that our 
natural freedom co-operates with divine grace in the 
production of good works, and that it depends on man's 
free power whether he will give place to the operations ' 
of grace or will resist them. It thus appears that 
Carlstadt defended the doctrine of Augustine in regard 
to divine grace. Eck claimed the victory and gave 
a very unjust account of this dispute, which occasioned 
many controversial pamphlets to be published. The 
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putants accomplished nothing, nor would 
Hoffmann the rector of the university of 
Leipsic take upon him to say which party 
was victorious; but the decision of the 
cause was referred, to the universities of 
Paris and Erfurth. 1 Eck however carried 
away from this contest feelings entirely 
hostile to Luther, and to the great detri- 
ment of the pontifF and the Romish church, 
was resolved on ruining him. 

10. Among the witnesses and spectators 
of this dispute was Philip Meiancthon, 
professor of Greek at Wittemberg, who had 
hitherto taken no part in the controversies, 
and from the mildness of his temper and 
his love of elegant literature was averse 
from such disputes ; yet he was friendly to 
Luther and to his efforts for rescuing the 
science of theology from the subtleties of the 
Scholastics. 8 As he was doubtless one of 
those who went home from this discussion 
more convinced of the justice of Luther’s 
cause, and as he afterwards became, as it 
were, the second reformer next to Luther, 
it is proper here to ^ive some brief account 
of his talents and virtues. All know and 
even his enemies confess that few men of 
any age can be compared with him, either 
for learning and knowledge of both human 
and divine things, or for richness, suavity, 
and facility of genius, or for industry as a 
scholar. He performed for philosophy and 
the other liberal arts what Luther performed 
for theology ; that is, he freed them from 
the corruptions which they had contracted, 
restored them, and gave them currency in 
Germany. He possessed an extraordinary 
ability to comprehend and to express 
in clear and simple language, the most 
abstruse and dilficult subjects and such 
as were exceedingly complicated. This 
power he so happily exerted on sub- 
jects pertaining to religion, that it may be 
truly said no literary man by his genius 
and erudition has done more for their benefit. 
From his native love of peace, he was in- 
duced most ardently to wish that religion 


chief advantage he gained was, that he drew from 
Luther assertions which might hasten his condemnation 
at Home; assertions, which a man of more worldly 
cunning than Luther would have kept concealed a long 
time. But still Eck lost much of his popularity by this 
discussion, and on the other hand the truth gained 
more adherents and Luther’s seal became more ani- 
mated. — Schl. 

1 A very fall account of this dispute at Leipsic is in 
Lceacher's Acta et Documenta Reformat, tom. iii. cap. 
vii. p. 203. [The English reader will find the best 
summary of this disputation in Merle D’Aubign6’s Hist. 
Of the Reformation , book v. vol. ii. p. 1, &c. and more 
succinctly in Ranke’s Hist. of the Reformation , vol. i. 
p. 441, 

8 See hU letter on this conference in Loescher’s Acta 
et Documenta Reformat, tom. Hi. cap. viH. p. 215 [and 
In Gerdes, Historia Reform, tom, i. Append, p. 203— i 
209. It exhibits a lucid and candid statement of the 
whole proceeding. — Mur. 


might be reformed without any public 
schism, and that the visible brotherhood 
among Christians might remain entire. 
And* hence it was that he frequently seemed 
to be too yielding. Yet he by no means 
spared great and essential errors ; and he 
inculcated with great constancy that unless 
these were clearly exposed ana plucked up 
by the roots, the Christian cause would 
never flourish. In the natural t emperament 
of his mind there was a native softness, 
tenderness, and timidity. And hence when 
he had occasion to write or to do anything, 
he pondered most carefully every circum- 
stance, and often indulged fears where 
there were no real grounds for them. But, 
on the contrary, when the greatest dangers 
seemed to impend and the cause of religion 
was in jeopardy, this timorous man feared 
nothing and opposed an undaunted mind 
to his adversaries. And this shows that 
the power of the truth which he had learned 
had diminished the imperfections of his 
natural temperament without entirely era- 
dicating them. Had he possessed a little 
more firmness and fortitude, been less 
studious to please everybody, and been able 
wholly to cast olF the superstition which he 
imbibed in early life, he would justly de- 
serve to be accounted one of the greatest 
of men. 3 


3 There is a Life of Meiancthon written by Joaeh. 
Camerarius, which has been often printed. But the 
cause of literature would bo benefited by a more accu- 
rate history of this great man, composed by some 
impartial and discreet writer; and also by a more j 
perfect edition of Ids whole works than we now pos- j 
sess. [This great man [whoso German name was 
Schwartzerd, In Greek Melanchtlion. — Mur.} was born 
at Brctten in the lower Palatinate, a.d. 1497, studied at 
Heidelberg, and was a lecturer at Tubingen, when he 
was invited a.d. 1518, by Reuchlin and Luther, to 
become professor of Greek at Wittemberg. He taught, 
wrote, and disputed, in furtherance of the same objects 
with Luther, but with more mildness and gentleness 
than he. lie composed so early as 1521 the first system 
of theology which appeared in our schools, under the 
title of Loci Communes Rerum Theologicarum [which 
passed through sixty editions in his lifetime. — Mur.} 
and greatly helped forward the Reformation. He also 
composed the Augsburg Confession and the Apology 
for it. During the Reformation he rendered service to 
many cities of Germany. He was also invited to France 
and England, but declined going. In the latter years 
of his life, from his love of peace he manifested more 
indulgence towards the Reformed than was agreeable 
to the major part of tho divines of our church ; and his 
followers were therefore called Philippists, to distin- 
guish them from the more rigid Lutherans. In the 
year 1530 he did not entertain such views. There is a 
letter of his to J ohn Lachmann.a preacher at HbUbronn. 
in which he warns him to beware of tho leaven of 
Zwingll, and says : — Ego non sine maximis tentationi- j 
bus didici, quantum sit vitli in dogmate Cinglii. Scis 
mihi veteram cum CEcolampadio amicitiam esse. Bed 
optarim eum non incidisse in banc conjurationem. Non ! 
enim vocari allter libet, quia prsetextu ejus dogmatts rides 

5 uos tumultus excitont Helvetii. See BUttinghausen’a 
ieytrage xur Pfalzisdhen Qeschichte, vol. ii. p. 138, Sic. 
But the death of Luther, correspondence with Calvin, 
his own timid and mild character, and perhaps also 
political considerations, rendered him more indulgent. 
Among the superstitious notions imbibed in hft 
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11. While the empire of the pontiffs was 
thus tottering in Germany, another mortal 
wound was inflicted on it in the neigh- 
bouring Switzerland, by the discerning and 
erudite Ulrich Zwingli, a canon and priest 
of Zurich. The fact must not be disguised 
that he had discovered some portion of the 
truth, before Luther openly contended with 
the pontiff. But afterwards being excited 
and instructed by the example and the wri- 
tings of Luther, he not only expounded the 
Holy Scriptures in public discourses, but in 
the year 1519 successfully opposed Bernar- 
din Samson of Milan, who was impudently 
driving among the Swiss the same shameful 
traffic which had awakened Luther’s ire. 1 


youth and of which he could not wholly divest himself, 
was hia credulity in regard to premonitions and 
dreams, and l»is inclination towards astrology, with 
which he even infected some of his pupils. (The most 
learned men of that age, Mclancthon, Chemnitz, 
Neandcr, were believers in this art; indeed, such as 
were not, could scarcely pass for learned men. 1 lenke’s 
Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 580.) Ho died in 1500. His 
works were published, collectively, A.n. 1502 and on- 
ward in 4 vols. fol. See also StrobcTs M elanrtlioniana % 1 
Altdorf, 1771, 8vo. — Sr hi. [German literature is sin- 
gularly deficient in works on this most distinguished 
ornament of their Vaterland. All parties appear to 
have contented themselves with successive editions of 
tho meagre life of Mclancthon or Molanthon, as ho in 
later life preferred to write his Greek name, compiled 
by Carncrarius and first published in 1 5 GO. Of late 

however some steps have been taken to supply this 
deficiency, which may probably lead to a biography 
worthy of the subject. There has been recently pub- 
lished, Matthcs, P. Melanrhthon , spin Lchenu. IVirfeen, 
nus den Q tie lien dargesteUt , Altenb. 1811. Hut by 
far the most important preparation for such a work is I 
the edition of His writings now in' course of publication 
at Halle, edited by Brctschncider of Gotha, under the 
rather ambitious title, not likely to bo realised, of 
Corpus Reformat or nm ; for though 14 volumes 4to have 
appeared since 1834, or one every year, only a por- 
tion of the works of only one of tho Reformers, to wit, 
Mclancthon, has yet been overtaken. Of these volumes, 
nine and part of tho tenth contain his voluminous 
correspondence, arranged chronologically like Luther’s, 
illustrated with notes, and containing many letters 
from unpublished sources, thus forming an invaluable 
collection for the future biographer of this eminent 
scholar, reformer, and divine. The only attempt in 
our language is Cox’s Life of I*. Mclancthon , Lond, 
1815, 8vo, but it is meagre and superficial. — R. 

1 See Hottinger’s Helvrtixche Ueftrmulionxgeschiehle, 
p. 28, Ac, or his Ueloethche K irchengesrhiehte, tom. 
U. lib- vi. p. 28, Ac. For the former ( which is often 
published separately) differs very little from the latter, 
though it is often sold as being the first part of the 
latter work. [Also his Hid. F.ccles. N. Test. Su'cuL xv. 
par. ii. p. 198, Sec . — Mur. ] It u chat’s Hittoire de la Refor- 
mation de la Suisse, tome i. llvr. i. p. 4, Sec. p. 60, See. ; 
Gerdcs, U id. lieformationis, tom. ii. p. 288, &c. [or rather 
tom. i. p. 99,&c« — Mur.] Fuesslin’s Beytr'dge xu dvr Sch- 
weitzer- Ih formations GesrJiic.hte , in 5 parts or volumes. 
[Sehroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Reformation , vol. i. 
p. 103, Ac. and Henke’s Algem. Geschichte der Chris tl. 
Kirclie , vol. iii. p. 74, ed, "Brunswick, 1806. — Luther 
and his followers had long and severe contests with 
Zwingli and the Reformed, respecting the corporeal 
presence of Christ in the eucharist; and this caused 
much alienation and prejudice between the two bodiei 
during the whole of the sixteenth century, nor has 
entire harmony been restored between them to this 
day. Hence for more than two centuries, the Lvtherans 
and the Reformed contended whether Luther or Zwingli 
was entitled to the honour of leading the way to the 
Reformation. Mosheim manifestly gives the precedence 
to Luther. Hottinger, Gerdes, and others, give it to 
Zwingli. 8chroeckh, Henke, Sehlegcl, Von Einom, 


and others of the Lutheran church, now divide the 
praise between them. The facts appear to be these, t 
Zwingli discovered the corruptions of the church of 1 
Rome at an earlier period than Luther. Both opened 
their eyes gradually, and altogether without any con- 
cert, and without aid from each other. But Zwingli 
was always m advance of Luther in his views and 
opinions, and ho finally carried tho reformation some- 
what farther than Luther did. But he proceeded with 
more gentleness and caution not to run before the 
prejudices of the people; and the circumstances in 
which he was placed did not call him so early to open 
combat with tho powers of the hierarchy; Luther 
therefore has tho honour of being the first to declare 
open war with the pope, and to be exposed to direct * 
persecution. He also acted in a much wider sphere. 
All Germany and even all Europo was the theatre 
of his operations. Zwingli moved only in the narrow 
circle of a single canton of Switzerland. He also died 
young, and when but just commencing his career of 
public usefulness. And these circumstances have 
raised Luther’s fame so high, that Zwingli has almost 
been overlooked. Luther doubtless did most for the 
cause of the Reformation, because he had a wider field 
of action, was more bold and daring, and lived longer 
to carry on the work. But Zwingli was a more 
learned and a more judicious man, commenced the 
Reformation earlier, and in his little circle carried it 
farther.— Ulrich Zwingli was born at Wildhausen, 
district of Toggenburg, and canton of St. Gall, A.n. 
1484. At the age of ten he was sent to Basil for 
education, and afterwards to Herne. Hero the Domi- 
nicans endeavoured to allure him Into thUr ord<»»*, to 
prevent which his father sent him to Vionna. Re- 
turning to Basil at the ago of eighteen ho became a 
schoolmaster, and prosecuted theology at tiio same 
time under Thomas Wittenbach, who was not blind to 
the errors of the church of Rome, and who Instilled 
principles of free inquiry into his pupils. Ilo preached 
iiis first sermon in 1506, and was tho same year 
chosen pastor of Glarus, where he spent ten years. lie 
had been distinguished in every branch of learning 
to which he had applied himself, and particularly in 
classical and elegant literature. Ho now devoted 
himself especially to Greek and Hebrew, and had no 
respect for human authorities in theology, but relied 
wholly on the Scriptures, which ho read and explained 
to his people from the pulpit with great assiduity, 
llis fame as a preacher and divine rose high. In 1516, 
lie was removed to the abbey of Einsicdlin, as a field 
of greater usefulness, lie had before cautiously 
exposed some of the errors of the Romish church, and 
he now more openly assailed the doctrines of monastic 
vows, pilgrimages, relics, offerings, and indulgences. 
The next year he was chosen to a vacancy in tho 
cathedral of Zurich ; and before he accepted the office, 
stipulated that he should not be confined in his preach- 
ing to the lessons publicly read, but he allowed to 
explain every part of the Bible. He continued to read 
tho best Latin and Greek classics, studied diligently 
the more eminent fathers, as Augustine. Ambrose, and 
Chrysostom, and prosecuted the study of Hebrew and 
the kindred dialects. He now publicly expounded the 
Scriptures, as the Gospels, tho Epistles of Faul and 
Peter, Ac. and Inculcated that the Bible is the only 
standard of religious truth. While he was thus leading 
the people gradually to better views of religion, in the 
year 1518 Samson came into Switzerland to sell indul- 
gences ; and the year following, on his arrival at 
Zurich, Zwingli openly opposed him and procured his 
exeiu-ion from the canton. The progress of the 
people in knowledge was rapid, and the Reformation 
went forward with great success. Luther’s books were 
circulated extensively and by Z w higli’s recommenda- 
tion, though he chose not to read them himself, lest 
he should incur the charge of being a Lutheran. He 
was however assailed by tho friends of the hierarchy, 
and at length accused of heresy before the council of 
Zurich, Jan. 1523- He now presented sixty-seven 
doctrinal propositions before the council, containing 
all the fundamental doctrines since held by thu 
Reformed church, and offered to defend them by 
Scripture against all onposers. Ills enemies wished to 
bring tradition and the schoolmen to confute him. 
But the council declared that the decision must rest 
on the Scriptures. Zwingli of course triumphed, and 
the council decreed that he should be allowed to 
preach as heretofore, unmolested ; and that no preacher 
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This was the first step towards purging 
Switzerland of superstition. Zwingli now 
vigorously prosecuted the work he had 
begun ; and navinaobtained several learned 
men educated in Germany for his associates 
and fellow-labourers in tne arduous work, 
he with their assistance brought the greatest 
part of his fellow-citizens to renounce their 
subjection to pontifical domination. Yet 
Zwmgli proceeded in a different way from 
Luther; for he did not uniformly oppose 
the employment of force against the perti- 
nacious defenders of the old superstitions, 
and he is said to have conceded to magis- 
trates more authority in religious matters 
than is consistent with the nature of reli- 
gion. 1 But in general he was an upright 
man, and his intentions are worthy of the 
highest praise. 

12. We now return to Luther. While 
Miltitz was negotiating with him for a peace, 

In the canton should inculcate any doctrine but what 
he could prove from tho Scriptures. The next year, 
1524, the council of Zurich reformed tho public worship 
according the advice of Zwingli. Thus tho reforma- 
tion of that canton was now completed. Zwingli 
continued to guido his flock, and to lend aid to the 
other portions of the church, till tho month of Oct. 
1531 ; when a Catholic force from the popish cantons 
marched against Zurich, and Zwingli, according to 
the usage of his country, bore tho standard amid the 
citizens who attempted to repel them. The enemy 
were victorious, and Zwingli was slain near the com- 
mencement of the battle, and his body cut to pieces 
and burned to aslios. See tho writers before referred 
to, particularly Ilottinger, Oerdes, and 8chrocckh; 
also the article Zwingli , in Rees’ Cyclopedia. — II is 
works were printed, Zurich, 1544 -45, 4 vols. fol. — Mur. 
[In addition to the works mentioned in the beginning 
of this note on tho Swiss reformation, the following 
may be added ; Tho continuation of Uuchat, Hint, 
de (a Reform. mentioned in note 3, page 562; Wins, 
Neuere llelwtixche Kirchcnges. continued by Klrch- 
hofbr, Zur, 1813 — 19, 2 vols.; Hess, Ur sprung, Gang, 
u. Folgen der in Zurich Glaubensmr Lessening, &c. 
Zur. 1819, 4to. There are several lives of Zwingli. 
One by Hess in French, translated into English by 
Luoy Aikin, Lond. 1812. A much bettor one by 
Sehuler, entitled, Huldreich Zwingli , Geschichte seiner 
Bildung zum Refarmator dcs Vaterlnndes, Leip. 1818. 
The same writer, a Swiss pastor, in connexion with 
Professor J. Schulthess of Zurich, have been for some 
years engaged in publishing a now edition of Zwin- 
gli’s works, the first volume of which appeared at 
Zurich in 1829 and the eighth or last volume in 1843. 
The seventh volume contains the Latin letters of 
Zwingli, with those addressed to him by his corres- 
pondents, arranged chronologically ; but they are not 
edited with the sapnc pare os those of Luther or 
Melancthon. M. Klrchhofer, mentioned abovo as the 
contlnuator of Wirx’s history, has published lives of 
the following Swiss reformers; Bertold Haller , Oder 
die Reformation von Bern, Zur. 1828; Das L<ben W. 
Farells a us den Quellen bearbeitet , Zur 1831—33, 2 vols. 
translated and abridged by the London Tract Society, in 
one volume, J2mo. Lond. 1830. To these biographies 
of German Swiss Reformers may be added the follow- 
ing, which supplies a long felt want iu that deportment ; 
Herzog, Das Ltben Johannes Oekolampads und die 
Reformation der Kirche zu Basel. Basil, 1843, 2 vols. 
We still want a complete edition of the collected woffes 
of this eminent reformer, who was not Inferior to any 
of hts contemporaries though much less known. Tho 
Reformers In French Switzerland will be noticed after- 
wards — R. 

1 This charge against Zwingli In both parts of it 
appears to be wholly groundless. See Gerdes, Hist. 
Reform, tom. 1. p, 287, Supplementa. — Mur. 


and with some prospect of success, John 
Eck burning with rage after the debate at 
Leipsic, hurried away to Rome in order to 
hasten his destruction. Taking as asso- 
ciates the most powerful Dominicans in the 
pontifical court, and particularly their two 
first men, Cajetan and Prierias, he pressed 
Leo to excommunicate Luther forthwith. 
For the Dominicans most eagerly thirsted 
to avenge the very great injury which they 
conceived Luther had done to their whole 
order, first in the person of their brother 
Tetzel and then in that of Cajetan. Over- 
come by their importunate applications and 
by those of their friends and abettors, Leo 
X. most imprudently issued the first bull 
against Luther on the 15th of June, 1520, 
in which forty-one of his tenets were con- 
demned, his writings adjudged to the 
flames, and he was commanded to confess 
his faults within sixty days and implore the 
clemency of the pontiff, or be cast out of 
the church.* j 

13. As soon as Luther heard of this first 
sentence of the pontiff, he consulted for his j 
own safety by renewing his appeal from the 
pontiff to the supreme tribunal of a future 
council. And foreseeing that this appeal 
would be treated with contempt at Rome, 
and that as soon as the time prescribed by 
the pontiff was elapsed he would bo excom- 
municated by another bull, he soon formed 
the resolution to withdraw from the Romish 
church before he should be excommunicated ! 
by the new rescript of the pontiff. In order I 
to proclaim this secession from the Romish 
community by a public act, on the 10th of 
December, 1520, he caused a fire to be 
kindled without the walls of the city, and 
in presence of a vast multitude of spectators, 
committed to the flames the bull issued 
against him together with a copy of the 
pontifical canon law. By this act he pub- 

* The friends of the pontiffs confess that Leo erred 
greatly in this matter.' Sec Mayer’s Diss. de Fontificiis , 
Leonis X. processnm adversui Lutherum Improbanti- 
bus , w hich Is a part of the work he published at Hamburg, ' 
1698, 4to, with the folio wink title: Ecclesia Romanes j 
Reformation^ Lutherans Patrona et Cliens. And there ! 
were at that time many wise , and circumspect persona j 
at Romo who did not hesitate publicly to avow their 
disapprobation of the violent counsels of Ecltlus and the 
Dominicans, and who wished to wait for the issue of 
Mlltitz’s embassy. [See Rlederer’s Nachrichten zur 
Kirchen - Gelehrten-und Buchergeschichte, Stuck ii. n. 
18, p. 178, where there is an anonymous letter from 
Rome to Pirkheimer, saying: Scias neminem Romeo 
esse, si saltern sapiat, qui non certo certius sciat et cog- 
noscat, Mortinum in pluribus veritatem dicere, vorum 
bonl ob tyrannldis metum dissimulant, mall vero, quia 
veritatem audire coguntur, insaniunt. Inde illorum 
oritui* indignatio pariter et metus ; valdeenim timeiit, 
ne res latius sorpat. Ha>c causa fult, cur bulla tarn atrox 
emanaverit, multis bonis et prudontibus vlris recLaman- 
tibus, qul suadebant maturius consulendum, et Martino 
potius modestia et rationibus quam detestationihus 
occurrendum esse, hoc enim decere mnnsuetudinem, 
lllud vero tyrannldem sapere, et rein mall exempli 
videii. — Schl. 


licly signified that he would be no longer a 
subject of the K 9 man pontiff, and conse- 
quently that the "second decree which was 
daily expected from Rome, would bo nuga- 
tory. For whoever publicly burns the 
statute-book of his prince, protests by so 
doing that he will no longer respect and 
obey his authority ; and one who has ex- 
cluded himself from any society cannot 
afterwards be cast out of it. I must suppose 
that Luther acted in this matter with the 
advice 'of the jurists. Luther withdrew 
however only from the Romish church 
which looks upon the pontiff as infallible, 
and not from the church universal, the 
sentence of which pronounced in a legitimate 
and free council he did not refuse to obey. 
And this circumstance will show why wise 
men among the papists who were attached 
to the liberties of Germany, looked upon 
this bold act of Luther without offence. 1 
Before one month after this heroic deed of 
Luther had elapsed, on the 4th day of 
January, 1521, the second bull of Leo 
against Luther was issued, in which he was 
expelled from the bosom of the Romish 
church for having contemned the authority 
of the non tiff. 8 

14. When these severe bulls had been 
issued against the person and doctrines of 
Luther and his friends, nothing remained 
for him but to attempt to found a new 
church opposed to that of Rome, and to 
establish a system of doctrine consonant to 
the holy Scriptures. For, to subject him- 
self to the dominion of his most cruel 
enemy, would have been madness ; and to 
return again contrary to the convictions of 
his own mind, to the errors he had opposed 
and rejected, would have been base and 


• Some modern jurists, as Schlogcl tells us, have 
condemned this act of Luther as being a treasonable act 
against the established laws of the land. Hut it was 
not so in that ago. For the canon law contained 
enactments only of the popes and councils, with which 
the civil powers were supposed to have no concern. It 
was the statute-book of a foreign and spiritual sove- 
reign, who claimed jurisdiction equally over the tem- 
poral sovereigns of Germany and over their subjects. 
To burn this book therefore was treason against that 
foreign sovereign the pope; but not so against the 
temporal sovereigns of Germany. Luther’s motives for 
this aot he himself stated in a tract on the subject. 
Among them were these — first, that his enemies had 
burned his books and he must burn theirs in order to 
deter the people from reverencing them and being led 
astray by them ; and secondly, that he had found thirty 
abominable assertions In the canon law, which rendered 
the book worthy of the flames.— Mur. 

* Both these bulls are in the BuUarium [ed. Cherub. 
Luxemb. 1742 , tom. i. p. 610, &c. p. 614, Ac — J/ur.] 
and also in PfafTs Histor. Theol. Liter, tom. ii. p. 42, 
&c. [The excommunicating bull was an attack upon 
the rights of the German churches. For Luther had 
appealed to an ecclesiastical council, and in consequence 
of this app^tl the pope could no longer have jurisdiction 
of the case. Hence the number of Luther’s friends 
increased the more after the publication of this bull.— 
Schl. 


dishonest. From this time therefore he ! 
searched for the truth with redoubled 
ardour, and not only revised and confirmed 
more carefully the doctrines which he 
had already advanced, but likewise boldly 
attacked the very citadel of the pontifical 
authority and shook it to its foundation. 
In his heroic enterprise he had the aid of 
other excellent men in various parts of 
Europe, as well as of the doctors at Wit- | 
temberg who joined his party, and espe- 
cially of Philip Melancthon. And as the 
fame of Luther’s wisdom and heroism and j 
the great learning of Melancthoi, drew a 
.vast number of young men to Wittemberg, 
the principles of the Reformation wero j 
spread with amazing rapidity through 
various nations. 3 

15. In the mean time [January 12th, 
1519] the emperor Maximilian I. died, and 
his grandson Charles V. king of Spain was 
elected his successor on the 28th of July, 
a.d. 1519. Leo X. accordingly reminded the 
new emperor of the office he had assumed 
of advocate and defender of the church, and 
called upon him to inflict due punishment 
upon that rebellious member of the church 
Martin Luther. On the other hand, Fre- 
derick the Wise of Saxony counselled him 
rtot to proceed rashly and improperly 
against Luther, but to conduct the whole 
business according to the rights of the Ger- 
manic churches and the laws of the empire. 
Charles was . under greater obligations to 
Frederick than to any other of the German 
princes. For it was principally by his 
efforts and zeal that Charles had obtained 
the imperial dignity, in preference to his 
very potent rival Francis I. king of France. 4 
In order therefore to gratify both this friend 
(to whom he owed everything) and likewise 
the pontiff, he determined to give Luther a 
hearing before the diet to be assembled at 
Worms, prior to the passing of any decree 
against him. It may seem strange and 
contrary to ecclesiastical law, for an eccle- 
siastical cause to be discussed and subjected 
to examination before a diet. But it must 
be recollected that as the archbishops, 
bishops, and some of the abbots had seats 
among the princes, those Germanic diets 
wore at the same time provincial councils 
of the German nation, to which, according 

3 On the rapid progress of the Reformation in Ger- 
many Gerdes treats particularly In his Hitt. Reform. 
tom. ii. ; also Grosch, in his Vertheidigung der Evan - 
gtfischen Kirche gegen Arnold, p. 166, &c. 

4 During the six months of the interregnum, Frede- 
rick had been at the head of the Germanic empire, bad 
refusal the imperial crown offered to himself, and had 
greatly exerted himself to secure the election of Charles. 
—Mur. [On all these politico-religious incidents, the 
most satisfactory information is in Ranke's Hiti. (if the 
Reformation. — R. 
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to ancient canon law, the trial of such 
causes as that of Luther properly belonged. 

16. Luther therefore appeared at Worms, 
protected by a safe conduct from the em* 
peror, and on the 1 7th and 18th of April 
Doldly pleaded his cause before the diet. 
Being called upon and admonished to re- 
nounce the opinions he had hitherto de- 
fended, and to become reconciled to the 
pope, he replied with great constancy that 
ne would never do so, unless first convinced 
of error by proofs from the Holy Scriptures 
or from sound reason. And as neither 
promises nor menaces could move him from 
his purpose, he obtained indeed from the 
emperor the liberty of returning home un- 
molested, but after his departure on the 
27th of May, by the joint voices of the 
emperor and the princes, he and his adhe- 
rents were proscribed and declared to be 
enemies of the Roman-German ic empire. 
Ilis prince Frederic foreseeing this storm, 
caused him to be intercepted on his return 
near Eisenach by persons in disguise, and 
to be conducted J,o the castle of W artburg 
(perhaps with the privity of the emperor) ; 
and in that castle, which he called his Pat- 
mos, he lay concealed ten months, beguiling 
the time very profitably with writing and 
study,* 

17 From this his Patmos Luther returned 
to Wittemberg in the month of March, 1 522, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
elector Frederic ; being influenced by the 
commotions which, he was informed, Carl- 
stadt and others were exciting, hurtful to 
religion and the commonwealth. For in 
Luther’s absence Andrew Carlstadt a doctor 
of Wittemberg, a man of learning and not 
ignorant of the truth, whom the pontiff at 
the instigation of Eck had excommunicated 
in conjunction with Luther, but a man of 
precipitancy and prone to an excess of 
ardour, had begun to destroy images and 
had put himself at the head of a fanatical 
sect who in several places greatly abused, 

defended the Romish tyranny and assailed his holy 
doctrines. As for the first, ho could not renounce 
them, because even his enemies admitted that they 
contained much good matter ; nor could he renounce 
the second, because that would be lending support to 
the papal tyranny; in those of the third class, lie freely 
acknowledged that he had often been too vehement ; 
yet he could not at onco renounce them, unless it were 
first shown that he had gone too far. As the official 
now demanded of him a categorical answer, whether 
lie would renounce, or not; he replied, that he could 
not, unless he was first convicted of error either by 
Scripture or by reason. And the official alleging that 
he must have erred, because lie had contradicted the 
pope and the councils ; he answered : The pope and 
ecclesiastical councils have often erred and have con- 
tradicted themselves. He at last closed with this de- 
claration— Here I stand ; I can say no more; Cod help 
me. A men. After this, Luther appeared no more 
before the diet ; hut the emperor caused him to be in- 
formed that as he would not lie reconciled to the 
church, the emperor would do as law required ; he 
must however repair to his usual resilience within 
twenty-one days. On the eighth of May, the bill of 
outlawry was drawn up against him ; and it was pub- 
lished a few days after his departure. [I’allavieini 
says. Hist, eoncil. Trident, lib. i. c. xxviii. sec. vii. that 
the bill was drawn up May 25th, and signed May 2tith, 
but dated back to May 8th. The reason it was said 
was, that the hill wns passed at the close of the diet 
and when many of the members had retired, and it was 
wished to disguise that fact. — Mur.) By virtue of this 
bill, after the twenty-one days of the safe conduct ex- 
pired, no man might harbour or conceal Luther on 
pain of treason ; but whosoever might find him in any 
place, was to apprehend him and deliver him up to 
the emperor; and all his adherents were to be seized 
in the public streets, imprisoned, and stripped of all 
their goods. This arbitrary decree of the emperor 
contravened all the laws of humanity, as well as tho 
rights of the German churches. For it required ft 
man to renounce what he was not convinced was 
wrong ; and on tho assumption of tho infallibility of 
the pope, condemned him against an intervening ap- 
peal to a council. This bill of outlawry however pro- 
duced very little effect; and indeed the emperor docs 
not seem to have been much in earnest in respect to it. 
For although the perplexed state of his affairs, the 
political movements of Europe, and the internal dis- 
quietude of his private territories, might call his atten- 
tion to very different subjects from the execution of the 
edict of Worms, yet it is difficult to comprehend how 
Luther could safely return to Wittemberg, and there 
preach, and write, and teach, if the emperor did earn- 
estly wish to give him trouble. Nay, he might easily 
havo discovered his retreat at the W artburg. But 
probably the emperor took no pains to discover him, in 
order to avoid collision cither with the pontiff or the 
elector of Saxony. At the Wartburg Luther prosecuted 
the study of the Hebrew and Greek languages, com- 
menced his German translation of the Scriptures, 
expounded some portions of the Bible, composed his 
Postills, and some other w r orks. — ScM. 

• See the writers mentioned by Fabric! us, Cent (fo- 
lium Luthernnum , par. i. cap. xliii. p. 79 — 84, and par. 
ii. p. 503, Sec. [This journey to Worms was a very 
perilous undertaking for Luther. Ilis friends advised 
him not to go ; and even the electoral prince, his sove- 
reign, did not allow him to go till he had obtained for 
him a safe conduct from the emperor. This safe con- 
duct however would have afforded him no protection 
against the operations of the papal bulls and the snares 
of his enemies, if the high-minded emperor had been 
willing to listen to those who whispered In his ear the 
inhuman and unchristian maxim, that a man is not to 
keep his promise to a heretic. But the emperor had 
nobler views ; and Luther himself was so unshaken, 
that he would let nothing deter him from the journey; 
so that when ho arrived in the territory of Worms and 
some persons in the name of his friend Spalatin warned 
him of his danger, he replied that he would go thither, 
if there were as many devils there as tiles on the roofs of 
their houses. [See the exact expression in Ranke's 
Hist, qf the Reform, v. i. p. 533. — R.] He therefore 
proceeded fearlessly to Worms, and when there showed 
indescribable fortitude. He was conducted in his 
monkish dress from his lodgings to the assembled diet, 
by tfto hoarslial of the empire. Von Pappenhelw ; and 
two questions were now put to him by the official of 
the archbishop of Treves, namely, whether he acknow- 
ledged those books which werd laid upon a bench 
before him, to be his productions; and whether he 
would recall the opinions contained in them. To the 
first question, Luther was on the point of answering 
at once affirmatively ; but I)r. Jerome Schurf, a jurist of 
Wittemberg who had been assigned to him as his 
counsellor, reminded him that he should first ascertain 
whether there were not some books among them that 
were not his. So he heard the titles read over; and 
then answered to the first question, Yes. But to the 
second question, at the suggestion of his counsellor, he 
requested to be allowed till the next day to consider 
of his answer. The following day ho appeared, and 
the question being repeated he answered by making 
distinctions. Some of his writings, he said, treated of 
a Christian's faith and life, others were directed against 
the papacy, and others against private individuals who 
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as usual, the dawning of liberty. 1 He 
therefore first energetically repressed the 
impetuosity of this man, wisely declaring 
that errors must first be extirpated from 
people’s minds, before the objects of those 
errors can be advantageously removed. 
And to establish this principle by facts and 
by his own example, inviting certain learned 
men to aid him, he proceeded gradually to 
perfect and to finish the German translation 
of the Bible which he had commenced. 2 

* Andrew Bodensteln, born at Carlstadt in Franco- 
nia and hence called in Latin Carolostadius, was a 
doctor of biblical learning, a canon, and archdeacon 
of the church of All Saints at Wittemberg, and profes- 
sor of the university there. He supported Luther in 
the work of reformation, as appears from the history 
of the conference at Leipsic, and was highly esteemed 
hy him, and is mentioned with praise in his writings. 
Hut in respect to the manner of effecting the reforma- 
tion, these two men had very different views. Carlstadt 
would have the abuses of popory abolished at once, but 
Luther preferred a gradual process. The monks of 
Luther's fraternity at Wittemberg, the Augustinians, 
had, during his absence, begun to reform their monas- 
tery and to abolish the mass; and they now wished to 
effect the same reform in the city. Hut the court were 
afraid lest it should give offence both to other princes 
and cities and also to the citizens themselves ; and tho 
elector therefore called for the opinion of the profes- 
sors at Wittemberg. Their opinion was in favour of 
abolishing the mass ; but this did not satisfy the court, 
blither, whose opinion was also asked, assumed the 
rational principle, that the reformation should com- 
mence not with the pictures nor with other external 
tilings, among which he accounted the mass, but with 
the understandings of tho people ; and to his opinion 
all the professors now subscribed, except only Carl- 
stadt. He gathered around him the common peoplo; 
and as soon as he thought himself strong enough, he 
broke out, and with a throng of enthusiastic followers 
rushed into the cathedral church, destroyed the pictures 
and the altar, and hindered the clergy from any longer 
saying mass. Melnncthon was too timid to control 
this uproar. Luther therefore came forward, preached 
against these violent innovations, and restored tran- 
quillity. From that time onward, there was a coldness 
between Luther and Carlstadt, which at length broke 
out into hostilities that were no honour to either of 
them.— Schl. [ Luther lias been taxed with opposing 
Carlstadt from motives of ambition, or from unwil- 
lingness that another should take the lead in anything. 
And this censure is repeated by Maclaine, Bower, Ac. 
But Seekendorf ( Historin I.utheranismi. , lib. i. sec. 
cxxl. p. 197, 198), seems to have confuted the charge; 
which has no support except a single sentence In one 
of Luther’s letters, in which he charges Carlstadt with 
wishing to be foremost ; a charge, which Melancthon 
advanced in quite as strong terms. For an account of 
CarLtadt prior to 1522, see Hordes, MiscAlan. (ironing. 

tom. i. p. 1, Ac Mur. [Hordes’* work is entitled, 

Srrhitwu Antvfnarium she Miscellanea Groningnna , 
in 4 vols. 4to, and contains a number of important 
papers. In tho 4th vol. p. 221. Ac. Hordes has also 
collected flfty-one letters of Carlstadt addressed to 
Spal&tin between tho years 1510 and 1521, which throw 
further light on his character. — A*. 

* A history of Luther’s Herman translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, which contributed more than anything 
else to establish the Lutheran church, was published 
hy Mayer, llamb. 1701. 4to. A much fuller history 
was long expected from Kraft, than whom no one 
laboured upon the subject with greater care, assiduity, 
and success, during many years. But a premature 
death frustrated our expectations. Compare Fabricius, 
Centi folium Lutherannm, par. i. p. 147, &c. and par. 11. 
p. Cl 7, Ac. [What Kraft was prevented by a pre- 
mature death from accomplishing, has since been 
performed hy Palm, in his Histone der tout cion HiUcl- 
iihersetzung Luthers f which was published with notes 
by Hot/.c, llallc, 1772, 4to; and Gieae, llislorische 


The event confirmed the excellence of his 
plan, for the parts of this work being suc- 
cessively published and circulated, the roots 
of inveterate errors were soon extirpated 
from the minds of vast numbers. 

18. In the mean time Leo X. died, a.d. 
15*2 ‘2. Hadrian VI. of Utrecht succeeded 
him by the aid of Charles V. whose tutor 
he had been. He was an honest man, and 
so ingenuous as to confess that the Christian 
church laboured under ruinous maladies, 
and to promise readily that he would cor- 
rect them. 3 By Francis Chieregato, his 
legate to the diet of Nuremberg a.d. 15*22 
and onward, he indeed earnestly intreated 
that the punishment decreed against Luther 
and his adherents by the edict of Worms 
might no longer be delayed ; but at the 
same time he showed himself ready to cor- 
rect the evils which had armed so great an 
enemy against the church. The German 
princes, deeming this a favourable oppor- 
tunity while the emperor was absent in 
Spain, demanded a free council, which 
should be held in Germany and should de- 
liberate in the ancient manner on a general 
reformation of the church. They also ex- 
hibited a list of one hundred grievances of 
which the Germans complained as proceed- 
ing from the Romish court ; and they passed 
a decree forbidding any further innovations 
in religious matters, till the council should 

Nachricht von diescr PiMiiherselzung , published by 
Rcidercr, Altdorf, 1771, 8vo.— Schl. 

* Sec Burmann’s lludrianns VI, xh* Analecta 
historical de Hadriano VI. Papa liomano ; Utrecht, 
1727, ito. [This is a collection of historical papers 
relating to the life of this pope Hadrian was of hum- 
ble parentage, hut of great attainments in scholastic 
theology; and therefore had long filled the office of a 
professor at Louvain. 11c had a natural aversion to 
pomp, extravagance, and luxury, and a very upright 
disposition. He therefore did not grasp the tire and 
sword in order to still the complaints of the Gormans, 
hut commenced with tho reformation of his own court, 
curtailed his own table, dismissed all superfluous ser- 
vants, and required of the cardinals a more retired 
life, and retrenchment in their expenses. But this was 
so displeasing to the Romans that they not only lam- 
pooned him much during his lifetime, but spoke very 
ill of him after his death. Indeed it has been suspected 
that they were instrumental to his death. So grati- 
fying to the Romish populace was his decease, that the 
night after it took place the front door of his principal 
physician was decorated with a wreath of dowers, sur- 
mounted with the inscription — For the deliverer of 
his country.— Schl. [This pontiff 1 was deeply sensible 
of vast corruption in the Romish church, and he was 
sincerely resolved to reform it as fast as possible. In 
his instructions to his legate to the diet of Nuremberg 
A .n. 1522 , lie authorized him to say: Scimus Inhacsancra 
sede aliquot jam annismulta abominandafuisse, ahtisus 
In fjpirltualihua, excessus In mandatis, et omnia denique 
in perversum mutata. Nec minim si oegritudo a cap! to 
in membra a sununis pontifleihus in alios inferiores 
pra latos de&ccnderit. O nines nos (the prelates) et ec- 
clesiastic! declinavinius, unusqithquc in vias suas, nec 
fult jam diu, qni faceret bonum, non fuit usque ad 
tinmn. See ICaynald’a Annates Eccles. ad anil. 1622, 
sec. 70. — Mur. [See Ranke’s very favourable estimate 
of Adrian’s character, and his view of the difficulties 
hy which this pope was surrounded, in his History of 
the Popes of Home , Ac. Austin’s transl. v. i. p. 92.— ft. 
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decide whafc ought to be done. 1 For so 
long as the princes of Germany were igno- 
rant of. the plans under consideration in 
Saxony for establishing a now church in 
opposition to that of Rome, they were pretty 
well united in opposing the pontifical power, 
which they all felt to be excessive ; nor were 
they much troubled about Luther’s contro- 
versy with the pontiff, which they regarded 
merely as a private affair. 

1 9. The honest pontiff Hadrian, after a 
short reign [of two years and eight months], 
died [September 24th] in the year 1523; 
and was succeeded, on the 1 9th of November, 
by Clement VII. a inan less ingenuous and 
open hearted. 2 * By another legate Lorenzo 
Campcggi in the same diet a.d. 1524, Cle- 
ment censured immoderately the lenity of 
the princes in tolerating Luther, at the 
same time craftily suppressing all notice of 
the promise of a reformation made by Ha- 
drian. The emperor seconded the demands 
of Campeggi, requiring by his minister that 
the decree of Worms should be confirmed. 
Overcome by these remonstrances, the prin- 
ces changed indeed the language of the 
decree, but in reality corroborated it. For 
they engaged to enforce the edict of W orms 
to the extent of their power, but at the 
same time renewed their demand for a 
council, and referred all other questions to 
the next diet to be held at Spire. After 
the diet the pontifical legate retired with a 
number of the princes, most of whom were 
bishops, to Ratisbon ; and from them be 
obtained a promise, that they would enforce 
the edict of Worms in their territories. 

20. While the religious reformation by 
Luther was thus daily gathering strength 
in almost all parts of Europe, two very 
serious evils arose to retard its progress, 
the one internal and the other external. 
Among those whom the Romish bishop had 
excluded from the privileges of his com- 
munity, a pernicious controversy respecting 
the manner in which the body and blood of 
Christ are present in the sacred supper, 
produced very great disunion. Luther and 
his adherents, while they rejected the dogma 
of the Romish school that the bread and 


1 See Georgius, Gravamina Germanorum adversus 
sedan Homan, lib. ii. p. 327. [The Gravamina are ulso 
inserted in Flacius, Catalogue Testium neritatis , No. 

1 87. - Schl. 

* See Ziegler’s Historic! dementis Vfl. in Schcl- 
horn’s Amamitates Hist. I'.cdes. tom. ii. p. 210, Sec. 

[Clement VII, was a kind of Leo X. and was pre- 
viously called Julius de Medicis. He was of a very 
different spirit from Hadrian, was crafty and faithless, 
and made it his great aim through his whole reign to 
advance the interests of the pontifical chair. He there- 
fore took all pains to thwart the designs of the Ger- 
mans In regard to a general council for reforming the 
abuses of the papal court. See "Walch’s Hist, da 

/jiimischen fiipste, 379, Stc — Schl. [See also Ranke’s 

Hist, of the Pojws nf Rome, y, i. p, 98,— R. 


wine are transmuted into the body and 
blood of Christ, yet maintained that persons 
coming to the sacred supper participated 
truly, though in an inexplicable manner, of 
the bbdy and blood of Christ together with 
the bread and the wine . 5 His colleague 
Carlstadt held a different opinion . 4 And 
after him, Ulrich Zwingli much more fully 
and ingeniously maintained in his publi- 
cations that the body and blood of the Lord 
are not present in the holy supper, but that 
the bread and the wine are merely symbols 
or emblems, by which people should be 
excited to commemorate the death of Christ 
and the blessings resulting to us from it . 6 

3 Luther denied transubstantiation, that is, a trans- 
mutation of tho substance of the bread and wific into 
the flesh and blood of Christ ; yet he held consuhstan- 
tiation, that is, a real and corporeal presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in, under, or along with, the 
bread and wine; so that tho sacramental suhtances 
after consecration, became each of them twofold; 
namely, the bread became both bread and the flesh of 
Christ, and the wine became both wine and the blood 
of Christ. Sometimes however he represented the 
union of the two subt&nccs in each element as con- 
stituting but ono substance, just as the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ, still constituted 
but one person. The ubiquity of Christ’s body was an 
obvious consequence of his doctrine, and one which 
he did not hesitate to admit. See Hospinian’s Histuria 
Sacra mint aria, par. ii. p. 5, &c. — Mur. 

4 Carlstadt supposed that when Christ said, This 
is my body, he pointed to his body ; so that tlio affir- 
mation related solely to his real body and not to the 
sacramental bread. His foes charged him with deny- 
ing any kind of presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
even a spiritual or sacramental presence. See Ilospi- 
nian, ubi supra , p. 50, & e. — Mur. 

s See Loescher’s Hist. Mutuum inter Lutheranos it 
Reformat os, par. i. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 55 ; and on the 
other side, Scultetus, Annates Eoangelii, in Von dor 
Ilardt’s Hist. Literar. Reformat, p. 74, &c. ; Ilospi- 
nian [ Hist. Sacrum, par. ii ], and the others among 
tho Reformed, who give account of tho origin and 
progress of tho controversy. [The Romish doctrine 
of the real or corporeal presence of Christ in the 
eucharist, which was brought into the church princi- 
pally by the effoits of l aschasius Kadbert In the 
ninth century, (see above, p. 312, &c.), but which 
w as warmly contested by Rerengarius in the eleventh 
century, (see above, page 3b0, Sec.), and openly denied 
by Wickliflb in the fifteenth (see above, page 498), 
was too absurd not to engage the attention of the Refor- 
mers. As early as a.d. 1513, Conrad Pelican and 
"W olfgang Fabrieius Gapito, in a private interview 
disclosed to each other their conviction of the absurdity 
of this doctrine. (See Gerdes, Hist. Rif mm. torn. i. 
p. 113.) Luther however while he denied the Romjsh 
doctrine of transubstantiation, yet maintained tire real 
presence in the way called consubstantiation. Most 
of the other Reformers, especially in southern Ger- 
many and Switzerland, disbelieved the real or corporeal 
presence of Christ, and maintained only a spiritual 
presence. Yet they did not think it expedient to w rite 
or preach on tho eulyect, till the public mind should 
be ripe for such a discussion. Indeed they were not 
fully settled in their own minds what form to give to 
the doctrine, or what interpretation to put upon the 
texts relied on in proof of the real presence. In the 
month of January, 1524, Zwingli offered to the senate 
of Zurich 67 doctrinal theses; in No. 18 of which he 
declared the cucbarbt to be not a sacrifice (non esse 
sacriflcium), but a commemoration of the sacrifice 
once offered on the cross, and a seal of the redemption 
by Christ (sed sacriflcii in cruce semel oblati comme- 
morationem et quasi sigillum redemption^ per Chris- 
tum). (See Gerdes, ubi supra. Append, p. 223.) 
These theses were cordially adopted by the senate of 
Zurich, and they met the general approbation of the 
Reformed in that vicinity. As early os the year 1521 
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As this doctrine was embraced by nearly 
all the Swiss, and by not a few divines 
in Upper Germany, and as Luther and 
his friends on the other hand strenuously 
contended for his doctrine, a long and 

painful controversy commenced in the year , 
1524, which at last, after many fruitless 
attempts at a compromise, produced a 
lamentable schism among those who seceded 
from the papal jurisdiction. 

Cornelius Hone, ft learned Dutch jurist, in a letter 
which was privately circulated, explicitly denied the 
corporeal presence and maintained that the word is, 
in the declaration of Christ, This is my body, is 
equivalent to, represents or denotes. ( See the Letter, 
in Gerdes, ubi supra. Append, p. 228—240.) This 
letter Zwingli first read in 1524, and approving of it 
perfectly he the next year caused it to be published. 
Tn the same year, 1524, Zwingli wrote a letter to a 
friend in which ho fully declares his belief that the 
bread and wine were merely emblems or representa- 
tives of Christ's body and blood ; but he charged his 
friend not to make the letter public, lest it should pro- 
duce commotion. The letter however was published 
the n.’xt year. At Wittemberg, Carlstadt was the first 
to reject and impugn the doctrine of the real presence. 
Alter his rebuke from Luther (for destroying the 
altars and images at Wittemberg in 1522), ho retired 
to Orlamund not far from Leipsic, and thore becoming 
a parish minister, he inveighed against images ami tho 
mass, and denied tho doctrine of the real presence. 
The people fell in with his views to the great dissatis- 
faction of the elector and Luther. Therefore in Aug. 

1524, Luther was sent to reclaim the wandering people. 
At Jena he declaimed against the innovators with 
great warmth. Carlstadt was present, and feeling 
himself injured by this public attack, went to Luther’s 
lodgings and complained of hla abuse. Hard words 
were used on both sides. Carlstadt taxed Luther 
with erroneous doctrine, particularly in regard to the 
real presence. Luther challenged him to a public 
controversy on tho subject. Carlstadt accepted the 
challenge ; but being soon banished from Saxony, and 
retiring first to Strasburg and then to Basil, it was 
from the last of those places he issued his first publi- 
cation. (Sco the account of the dispute at Jena, in 
Luther’s works, vol ii. fol. 446’, &c. cd. Jena, 1580.) 
Among the tracts here published by Carlstadt, ono 
was entitled: On the words of Christ, This is my 
body. He supposed Christ to have pointed to his body 
when he uttered these words, and to have intended to 
i ndicate that the sacramental broad was an emblem of 
his body. Luther now wrote to the Strashurgers 
against Carlstadt. Capito and Bucer both published 
tracts on the dispute between Luther and Carlstadt, 
endeavouring to exhibit the dirf’erence in doctrine as 
not material, and to stop controversy on the subject. 
Hut early the next year, 1525, Luther issued his full 
and keen reply to Carlstadt, entitled. Against the 
Heavenly Prophets , in two parts (Ecolampadius, 
ZwinglCand others in South Germany and Switzer- 
land, viowed Carlstadt as substantially correct in 
doctrine, but not happy in his statements and reason- 
ings. Zwingli compared him to a new recruit who 
did not know how to put on his armour. And as tho 
subject of tho eucharist was now under discussion, 
and the writings of both Luther and Carlstadt circu- 
lating around them, they deemed it proper to engage in 
the controversy, and endeavour to enlighten and guide 
their people to right conclusions. Both (Ecolampadius 
and Zwingli, therefore, published their views of the 
controversy. [In November, 1524, Zwingli first pub- 
lished his opinion on this question in a letter to a 
parish priest at Rcutlingen.— R.] And in March, 

1525, Zwingli published ids Commentarius do. per a ct 
falsa Reli g > one ; in which ho distinctly but concisely 
stated his views of the eucharist. And in June 
following, he enlarged on that point in his Suhtidium 
de Euchuristia. (Ecolampadius’s principal publication 
was in the form of a letter addressed to bis friends In 
Swabia, and entitled, “ A Genuine Exposition of the 
Words of our Lord, ‘ This is my body, according to 
the most ancient authors.” .Zwingli and CEcolampadius 
both maintained the bread and wine to be mere symbols 
or representatives of Christ’s body and blood. But 
they differed as to the interpretation of the words, 

“ This is my body.” ZwlngU adopted Hone’s opinion, 
that the word is, is used catachrcstically for repre- 
sents; but (Ecolampadius placed tho trope on the 

word body, supposing it to be used metonymically for 
memorial or emblem of my body. Bugenhagen of Wlt- 
temberg, now wrote against Zwingli and CEcolampadius, 
and Zwingli replied to him. In the year 1520, Brcntlus 
and fourteen other ministers of Swabia replied to 
(Ecolampadius, in a work entitled, Syngrtrmma Sue - 
vicutn; which was soon translated into German, and 
published with a harsh preface by Luther. (Ecolam- 
padius and Zwingli both replied to Luther’s preface. 
Luther now published his sermon against the Enthu- 
siasts, to which Zwingli wrote two letters In reply. 
Martin Bucer also wrote to Brentius and tho other 
Swabians, censuring their Indiscreet zeal. On the 
other side, Bugenhagen of Wittemberg published a 
letter against Zwingli and the Reformed; to which 
Zwingli and also Michael Cellarlus of Augsburg 
replied. Conrad Polliean and Leo Juda appeared on 
the side of tho Reformed ; and Erasmus, Bilianus, and 
Osiander, on that of the Lutherans. In tho year 1527, 
Zwingli addressed a work to Luther entitled, A mien 
Exegesis, id eat, Expnsitio Eur.haristne Negotii, And 
about the same time Luther published his very severe 
Gorman work, entitled, “ That the Words of Christ, 

4 This is my body,’ still Rtand fast, against tho 
enthusiastic spirits.” (Ecolampadius replied, and also 
Zwingli; the latter, in a Gorman work entitled, “ That 
the words of Christ, &c. will ever have their ancient 
and only meaning, and that M. Luther, in his last 
work, has not substantiated his and tho pope’s sense.” 

In this year, Bugenhagen, Pirkheimer, CUchtovius, 
and bishop Fisher of England, came out against tho Re- 
formed ; but Regiusand Blllicanus espoused their cause. 

In 1528, Luther published Ills most methodical work’ 
on this subject, entitled a Confession of Faith respect- 
ing the Lord’s Supper ; to which both (Ecolampadius 
and Zwingli replied ; the latter in a long and elaborate 
work, addressed to John elector of Saxony and Philip 
landgrave of Hesse. Bucer also replied to it. And 
(Ecolampadius wrote to Melancthon, requesting him 
to uso efforts for moderating the hostility of the 
Lutherans towards tho Reformed, who oidy claimed 
toleration and brotherly affection. In 1 529, several 
letters passed between (Ecolampadius and Melancthon. 
The Strashurgers and Erasmus also exchanged polemic 
letters on tho doctrine. In September of this year, 
Philip landgrave of IIcssc, invited tho Lutheran and 
Reformod champions to a friendly conference at Mar- 
purg. Tho Lutherans reluctantly attended, being 
resolved not to make peace with those who should 
deny the real presence, and despairing of convincing 
the Reformed on that subject. Luther, M. lancthon, 
and Justus Jonas, from Saxony, Andrew Osiandcr of 
Nuremberg, Brentius of Halle in Swabia, and Stephen 
Agricola of Augsburg, were present on the side of the 
Lutherans. On tho side of the Reformed, Zwingli, 
(Ecolampadius, Bucer, and Iledlo, attended without 
hesitation. In the discussion, Luther and (Ecolam- 
padius were pitted against each other; and also 
Zwingli and Melancthon. They agroed perfectly on 
fourteen essential articles of faith, but could not agree 
respecting the real presence. Tho landgrave wished 
them nevertheless to view each other as brethren. 
Zwingli and his friends heartily consented, but Luther 
refused. In November of this year tho Lutheran states 
entered into an alliance, called the leaguo of SmaloaM; 
but refused to admit the Strashurgers and the other ■ 
reformed cities and states Into it. tn 1530, the 
Luthorans, the Strashurgers, and also Zwingli, sove- 
rally presented confessions of their faith to the diet of 
Augsburg ; all drawn up with moderation *And care 

The princes perceived their agreement in all essential 
points, and were disposed to admit the Reformed to 
the league. But Luther and Melancthon opposed it, 
and prevailed. Philip however, landgrave of Hesse, 
entered into a league with the Reformed for mutual 
defence against the papists. And Strasburg, Zurich, , 
Basil and Berne formed an alliance for the same pur- 
pose, for fifteen years. Tn this year, Melancthon 
published his testimonies from the fathers in favour of 
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21 . Unconnected with the Lutheran 
community there arose in the year 1525, 
like a sudden tornado, an innumerable 
multitude of seditious and delirious fanatics 
in various parts of Germany, who declared 
war against the laws and the magistrates, 
and spread rapine, conflagration, and 
slaughter through the community. The 
greatest part of this furious rabble consisted 
of peasants, who wore discontented under 
the government of their lords ; and hence 
this calamity has been commonly called the 
war of the peasants. 1 Yet it is manifest 
there were not a few persons of various 
descriptions engaged in it; some were fana- 
tics, others vicious and idle persons allured 
by the hope of living comfortably on the 
fruits of other people’s labour. This sedi- 
tion at its commencement was altogether of 
a civil nature, as appears from the paper 
published by them ; for these peasants only 
wished to be relieved of some part of their 
burdens and to enjoy greater freedom. 

tho real presence ; and (Ecolampoditis replied elabo- 
tately in the form of a dialogue. In 1531, Zwingll 
and (Kcolampadius both died ; and the Reformed, 
weakened by the loss of these two great men and 
pressed with danger from the papists, against whom 
their Lutheran brethren would not befriend them so 
long as they denied the real presence, began to waver 
and try to swallow the Lutheran creed, Buccrlcd the 
way, and the Strusburgers followed him. The con- 
troversy subsided in a great measure. Yet the Swiss 
and numerous others continued to deny tho real cor- 
poreal presence of Christ In the euehnrist. It was 
tills controversy which produced the division of the 
Protestants Into the two groat bodies of Lutherans and 
Reformed. Sec, for tho facts hero condensed, the 
authors mentioned at the beginning of this note, and 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengrx. xcit Her lit form. vol. i. p. 3)1, 
Ac. and p. 420, &c. — Mur. [Sec Ranke’s account of 
the commencement of Inis unhappy controversy, Hist, 
of the Reform, vol. iii. p. 88, Ac. ; of the conference at 
Marpurg, p. 189, Ac. ; and of Butzer's (ISucer’s Ger- 
man name) attempt at reconciliation, p. 381, Ac. 
Much additional light is cast upon these incidents by 
this candid and philosophic historian. — R. 

* Such insurrections of the peasants had been 
very common before the time of Luther, as appears 
from numerous examples. Hence the author of the 
('hr on iron Jhtnivntn , published by Ludewig, Reli- 
quiae Munn-.rriptornm , tom. lx. p. 59, calls them tho 
common evil (commune malum). Sec also p. 80 and 
133. This will not appear strange, if It lie recollected 
that the condition of the peasants in most places was 
much more insupportable than at the present day ; and 
that the oppression of many of the barons, prior to the 
reformation, was really intolerable. [In many places 
the peasants were treated as slaves or serfs, and bought 
and sold with the lands to which they were attached. 
And tho landlords, the barons, bishops, abbots, and 
priests, were generally disposed to oppress and grind 
their tenants to the utmost. ITonce they were perpe- 
tually rebelling In one place or another. Thus a.i>. 
1492, the Notherland peasantry appeared In arms to 
the number of 0,000 ; and about the same time, there 
was an insurrection against the abbot of Kempton in 
Swabia. In the bishopric of Spire there was another 
in 1503, and one at Wittenberg in 1514. The next 
year there was one in the Austrian dominions, in 
which 2,000 peasants were slain. It spread into Hun- 
gary and some other countries, 400 of the nobility and 
gentry were butchered by the insurgents ; and the 
whole number that perished on both sides was esti- 
mated at 70,000. In 1517 there was another on the 
borders of Austria and Croatia. See SockcndorFs 
Comment, De Lutheianismo, lib. ii. sec. 1 Mur. 
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Respecting religion there was no great 
dispute. But when the fanatic Thomas 
Munzer, who had before deceived several 
by his* fictitious visions and dreams, and 
some other persons of a similar character, 
had joined this irritated multitude, from 
being a civil commotion it became, cape- ; 
cially in Saxony and Thuringia, a religious 
or holy war. The sentiments however of 
this dissolute and infuriate rabble were very 
different. Some demanded an unintelligible 
freedom from law and the abrogation of all 
lordships ; others only wished to have their 
taxes and their burdens as citizens made 
lighter; others contemplated the formation 
of a new and perfectly pure church and 
pretended to be inspired; and others again 
were hurried away by their passions and 
their hatred of the magistrates, but without 
having any very definite object in view. 
Hence though it must be admitted that 
many of them misunderstood Luther’s doc- 
trine concerning Christian liberty, and 
thence took occasion to run wild, yet it is a 
great mistake to ascribe to the influence of 
Luther’s doctrines all the blame of this 
phrensy. Indeed Luther himself sufficiently 
refuted this calumny by publishing books 
expressly against this turbulent faction. 
The storm subsided after the unfortunate 
battle of the peasants with the army of the 
German princes at Mulhausen a.d 1525, 
in which Munzer was taken prisoner and 
subjected to capital punishment. 8 


8 Gnodalius, Hixtoria de Soditionc llepentina t'utgi, 
prcccipue Itusticorum A.n. 1625, tempore vet no. per 
llniverxam fere Germanium F.xorta, Basil, 1570, 8vo. 
See also Cyprian’s additions to Tcnzci’s Hist. Reformat. 
tom. ii. p. 331, Ac. [This commotion of the peasants 
commenced in the year 1"*24, and in Swabia where 
somo subjects of the spiritual princes, civil dukes, and 
nobles complained of their heavy burdens and feudal 
services, and demanded a relaxation. Their lords 
repulsed them harshly, cast some of them into prison, 
and even put some to death. This enkindled their rage, 
and presently a host of peasants were to bo seen in 
Swabia and Franconia, who roamed from one district 
to another and united the disaffected to their standard. 
Their rulers now gave them kind words, but it was too 
late; and they refused to lay down their arms till 
certain articles were conceded to them. Among these 
the first was, the right of electing their own preachers. 
And this was the only article which related to religion. 
They wished for preachers who would have no respect 
of persons. Yet they afterwards dropped this demand. 
They demanded further tho abolition of personal sla- 
very- The tithe of produce they were willing to pay ; 
but it must go to the support of the preachers and the 
poor, and to promote the public interests of the people 
and the country. From the tithe of cattle or the leaser 
tithe, they demanded to be made free. They also 
demanded that hunting and fishing should be free in 
the public forests, seas, and rivers, and the cutting of 
timber, and required a diminution of the personal ser- 
vices to be rendered to their landlords, and a reduction 
of the fines and penalties imposed. Sec. At the same 
time they declared that they would withdraw their 
demands and Return to obedience to their lords, if it 
could be shown that their demands were unreasonable ; 
for they were not insensible that the Scriptures required 
obedience to magistrates. [Sec their own statement «»f 
theirgrievancesin Luther’s works, cd. Jena, 1580, vol. iii. 
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Chap, ii.] 

2*2. When this alarming insurrection was 
at its height Frederick the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony, died a.d. 1525. While he lived 
he had been a kind of mediator between the 
Roman pontiff and Luther ; nor would he 
give up the hope that a righteous and 
honourable peace mi^ht finally be established 
between the contending parties, without the 
formation of separate communities under 
different regulations. Hence he did not 
thwart but even favoured Luther’s designs 
of purifying and reforming the church; yet 
he took little pains to organise and regulate 
the churches in his territories. John his 
brother and successor was of a very different 
character. Being fully satisfied of the truth 
of Luther’s doctrines, and clearly perceiving 
that either those doctrines must be sacrificed 


fill. Ill, followed by Luther’s comments and exhorta- 
tions to the peasants. — Mur.} They named Luther for 
their arbiter ; and he endeavoured to enlighten them by 
his sermons and writings. Hut the rulers themselves 
were the causo of the spread and prevalence of the 
insurrection. Fair promises were made to those who 
would lay down their arms, but the promises were not 
fulfilled; nay, many were violently seized and put to 
death. In this state of things fanatics came among 
them and prompted the irritated multitude to renew 
their first demand, to aim higher, and to wage war 
against the clergy and nobility with the greatest cruelty. 
The most prominent of these fanatics were Thomas 
Muu/.cr and one Pfeift’er, a renouncing Priemonstra- 
tensian monk. Munzer was a friend of those visionaries, 
Nicholas Stork, Mark Stubuer, and Martin Collarius, 
who had commenced the disturbances at Wittembeig 
under tho patronage of Carlstadt, but who were ex- 
pelled from Wittcmbcrg on Luther’s return thither from 
Wartburg. He had been a preacher at Zwickau and 
at Altstadt, and had clearly shown by his writings and 
his sermons that he was not satisfied with Luther’s 
reformation. (See Lccscher’a Stromata , sec. x. p. 218, 
Ac.; and Fuesslin’s fieytriigr, vol. v. p. 136, 410.) lie 
wished to abolish all distinctions of rank and all subor- 
dination, and to introduce a perfect equality in society; 
and lie believed that Christ himself would soon come 
and set up the heavenly Jerusalem on the earth, in 
which there would be no civil laws, no penalties, no 
burdens imposed, &c. As he met with resistance gene- 
rally in Saxony, ho travelled over Thuringia, Franconia, 
and Swabia, as far as the boundaries of Switzerland ; 
and he blew the fire of insurrection everywhere by his 
influence, until it finally burst into a flame.— Schl. 
[Meeting opposition at the south, he returned to the 
north and headed the insurgents of Thuringia, hoping 
for co-operation from those of Swabia. But the Swabian 
insurgents were attacked and slaughtered in their 
several camps to the number, it is said, of 70,000. In 
tho mean time those of Thuringia, to the number of 
8,000, were assembled at Mulhausen, with Munzer for 
their prophet and leader. Tho neighbouring princes 
offered them capitulation which they refused, relying 
on the assurance of Munzer that God would miracu- 
lously destroy their adversaries and preserve them. In 
the battle 4,000 of the peasants (some say more) were 
slain. Munzer and Pfeiffer were taken and beheaded. 
Thus ended this war of the peasants In the summer of 
(525, in which, according to some, near 130,000 persons 
lost their lives. See Seckendorf, Comment, de Lu- 
theran. lib. ii. sec. 1. &c.; Schroeckh, Kir chcng etch, 
tat di r Reform, vol. i. p. 339, Ac.; and Arnold’s Kir- 
shen-und Ketzer Hidorie, parti!. b.xvi.chap, ii. vol. 1. 
p. 626 — 630, cd. 1741. — Mur. [No one In this country 
can well understand this distressing episode in German 
history who has not read Ranke’s exposition of its 
causes, and his account of its progress and issue, in his 
Hist, if the Reform, vol. ii. p. 202, Ac. See also Mrs. 
Sinnett’s Bye-way t of History , Lond. 1847, 2 vols. the 
second volume of which is devoted to the history of this 
Insurrection and an exposition of its causes — R. 
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or the papal authority be discarded, he 
assumed to himself the entire jurisdiction 
in religious matters, and had no hesitation 
to establish and organise a church totally 
distinct from that or the pontiff. He there- 
fore caused regulations in regard to tho 
constitution ana government of the churches, 
the form and mode of public worship, the 
official duties and salaries of the clergy, and 
other things connected with the interests of 
religion, to be drawn up by Luther and 
Melancthon, and to be promulgated in 
the year 1527 by his deputies; and he 
likewise took care that pious and competent 
teachers should be placed over all tho 
churches, and that unsuitable ones should 
be excluded. His example was soon fol- 
lowed by the other princes and states of 
Germany who had cast off the dominion of 
I lie Roman pontiff; so that nearly the same 
institutions as he had introduced were 
adopted by them. This prince may there- 
fore not improperly be considered the second 
parent and founder of the Lutheran church, 
since he it was who gave it salutary regu- 
lations and the supports of law, and sepa- 
rated it wholly from the Romish church. 
But it was from the time of this elector 
John that the dissensions of the German 
princes in regard to religious and ecclesias- 
tical subjects had their commencement, 
having previously been very slight. The 
prudence of Frederick the Wise had kept 
their minds under restraint and in a good 
degree united. But when the various pro- 
ceedings of .John made it obvious that he 
designed to separate the churches of his 
territory entirely from the church of Rome, 
instantly the minds of the princes who had 
heretofore moved in tolerable harmony 
became at variance, some preferring the 
old religion of their fathers and others the 
reformed religion. 

23. The patrons of the old religion, 
without much disguise, consulted together 
respecting an attack to be made upon tho 
Lutheran party by force of arms. And 
they would undoubtedly have carried their 
plans into operation, ii they had not been 
prevented by the troubled state of Europe. 
The leading men among those who embraced 
the reformed religion, perceiving the designs 
of the other party, began also to consult 
together about forming an alliance among 
themselves. 1 The diet of Spire in 1526, at 

1 The war of the peasants had caused repeated con- 
sultations between tho neighbouring princes. And 
when the danger from that sourco began to diminish, 
the indications of a combination among the Catholic 
princes under the countenance of the emperor, led tho 
Lutheran princes and states to bold correspondence 
and conventions, and at length to form alliances. In 
the winter of 1526 the elector of Saxony and tho land- 
grave of Ilesse invited the senate of Nuremberg to meet 
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which Ferdinand the emperor’s brother 
presided, had a more favourable issue for 
the Lutheran cause than could have been 
anticipated. The emperor by his envoys 
required that all contentions respecting 
religious subjects should cease, and that 
the edict of Worms against Luther and 
his associates should be confirmed. But 
many of the princes declared that it was 
not in their power to carry this edict into 
operation, or to pass any definite decisions 
on the subject until a general council duly 
assembled should have examined and judged 
the case ; for to such a body it pertained 
to take cognizance of such matters. This 
sentiment prevailed after long and various 
discussions; and a unanimous resolve was 
passed that a petition should be presented 
to the emperor, urging him to call a free 
council without delay; and that in the mean 
time every one should be at liberty to 
manage the religious concerns of his own 
territory in the manner he saw fit, yet 
under a due sense of his accountability to 
God and to the emperor for the course he 
might pursue. 

24. Nothing could have taken place more 
favourable to the cause of those who deemed 
a religious reformation necessary than this 
decree. For the emperor was so occupied 
and perplexed with his French, Spanish, 
and Italian affairs, that during several years 
he could net give much attention to the 
affairs of Germany, and especially to the 
difficult subject of religion. And if he had 
been able to do something favourable to the 
pontifical interests during the religious 
disputes in Germany, be doubtless lacked 
the inclination. For the Roman pontiff 
Clement VII. after Francis I. the king of 
France had been vanquished, dreading the 
power of the emperor in Italy, entered into 
an alliance with the French and the Vene- 
tians against him; and this so inflamed the 
resentment of Charles that he abolished the 
pontiGcai authority throughout Spain, made 
war upon the pope in Italy, captured the 
city of Rome in 1527 by his general Charles 
of Bourbon, besieged the pontiff himself in 
the castle of St. Angelo, and permitted him ; 
to be treated with much personal abuse and j 
indignity. 1 The professors of the reformed i 
religion therefore improved this opportunity j 

them at Torgau for such ft consultation. The senate 
excused itself ; but the two princes mot on the 4th of 
May, and entered into an allianco for mutual defence, 
much the same as the league of Smalcald a few years 
ftfter. They also invited other Lutheran states to come 
into this alliance, which was renewed at Magdeburg on 
the 12th of June of the same year. See Seckendorf, 
Comment, do Luther ani: mo, lib. ii. sec. xv. addit. li. — 
Mur. 

1 See Ttobortson’s History qf Charles V. vol. 11. (book 
iv.); Sicilian's Comnwntar. de Statu Rclig. et lieipubl. 
Ub. iv. and others .—Schl. 
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and [the liberty given by] the edict of 
Spire with great advantage for strengthen- 
ing and extending their cause. Some whom 
the fear of punishment had hitherto re- 
strained from attempting any innovations, 
now unhesitatingly banished the old super- 
stition from their territories, and caused 
that system of religion and those forms of 
worship to be introduced which had been 
adopted in Saxony. Others, though they 
did not themselves attempt anything against 
the papal interests, yet gave no molestation 
to those who persuaded their people to re- 
nounce the pontiff'; nor did they oppose the 
assembling in private of such as had with- 
drawn from his allegiance. And all those 
in Germany who had before rejected the 
Romish authority, now carefully employed 
the liberty afforded them to strengthen 
their cause and to regulate properly their 
religious affairs. During this period Luther 
and his associates, especially those who 
resided with him at Wittemberg, by their 
writings, their preaching, their admonitions, 
and their refutations, added courage to the 
irresolute and imparted light and animation 
to all. 2 

8 It was in this interval, or from a.h. 1526, that the 
elector of Saxony caused the noted visitation of the 
churches throughout his dominions. Luther being 
sick, Molancthon with the aid of two or three civilians 
drew tip the instructions to the visiters. The elector’s 
territories were divided into four districts, and different 
sets of visiters appointed for each, consisting of one or 
two clergymen and three or more civilians. Luther 
was the clerical visiter for Saxony Proper, and Melunc- 
thon was a visiter for Misnia. The visiters were to take 
account of the state of all tho parishes, monasteries, 
schools, and cathedrals. They were to examine into 
the character and conduct of all the clergy, the monks, 
and school teachers, with power to removo improper 
men, to supply vacancies, and to assign and regulate 
tho salaries of all. They were also to appoint superin- 
tendents, who were to be competent clergymen, com- 
missioned to examine all young ministers and to wateli 
over the clergy within certain limits, to admonish the 
unfaithful, and if they did not reform to report them to 
the civil authorities that the sovereign might call them 
to account or dismiss them as lo> saw fit. The visiters 
were also to see that schools were set up in all the 
parishes and provided with competent teachers, to 
assign the salaries of the masters, and to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the schools. They were directed 
not to spare the vicious and proilignte, but to deal ten- 
derly with tho ignorant, the aged, and infirm, and such 
as laboured under honest prejudices. They must cause 
the true faith and sound practical religion to he every- 
where preached ; and if they found any who conscien- 
tiously desired other preaching, they were to afford 
them every facility to remove to places where they 
could enjoy it. Similar visitations were instituted by 
other Lutheran princes. On his return from this visi- 
tation Luther was so impressed with the ignorance ot 
both the clergy and laity in a large part of the country, 
that he sat down to write his catechisms for their use 
See an account of this visitation in Seckendorf’ s Can- 
merit, de Lutheranis. lib. ii. sec. xxxvi. xxxvii. p. TOO— 
108.— Mur. [It was at the very commencement of this 
favourable interval, or immediately after the Diet of 
Spire, that the enterprising Landgrave of Hesse effected 
the reformation of his principality, and was the first to 
constitute a national church in conformity with the 
newly recovered doctrines, under the guidance of 
Francis Lambert. The Hessian church constitution, 
which was organized and established so early as October 
1526. Is a very remarkable one, not only as being the 
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25. This tranquillity was interrupted by 
the second diet of Spire in 1529, which the 
emperor called in the spring after settling 
in some measure the disquieted affairs of 
his empire, and coming to a compromise with 
the pontiff Clement VII. For a decree was 
passed by a majority, by which the power 
granted three years before to every prince 
to regulate religious matters in his own 
territories as he saw fit until the meeting of 
a general council, was revoked; and all 
changes in the public religion were declared 
to be unlawful until the decision of the 
council should take place. This decree 
could not fail to appear grievous and insup- 
portable to the Elector of Saxony, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the other patrons 
of the Reformation. For no one could be 
so ignorant as not to know that the pro- 
mises of a council to be soon assembled, 
were intended only to soothe their feelings ; 
and that anything could be sooner obtained 
of the Roman pontiff than a legitimate and 
free council. Therefore when they found 
that their arguments and reasonings made 
no impression upon Ferdinand, the empe- 
ror’s brother who presided in the diet, and 
upon the adherents to the old religion who 
were guided by the pontifical legate, they 
publicly remonstrated against this decree, 
or, in the language of the jurists, they pro- 
tested against it on the 19th of April and 
appealed to the emperor and to a future 
council. Hence originated the name of 
Protestants, borne from this time onward 
by those who have forsaken the communion 
of the Roman pontiff. 1 


first which emanated from the Reformation, but still 
more so, as being based on the most popular principles. 
In its foundation it was congregational, but its super- 
structure was presbyterian ; and that too of a freer and 
more scriptural type than what was afterwards esta- 
blished by Calvin in Geneva. Both it and its founder, 
Lambert, deserve to be better known than they arc in 
this country. — K . 

i The princes and states which joined in this protest 
were, the elector John of Saxony, the margrave George 
of Brandenburg, Onolzbach and Culmbacb, the dukes 
Ernest and Francis of Luueburg, the landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, and fourteen 
imperial cities — namoly, Strasburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, 
Constance, Reutiingen, Windsheim, Memmingen, Lin- 
dau, Keinpten, Heilbron, Isny, Weissenburg, Nordlin- 
gen and St. Gall. They appealed to the emperor, to a 
future general or free council of the German nation, 
and lastly to every impartial judge. For they believed 
that a majority of votes in a diet could decide a secular 
question, but not a spiritual or religious question. They 
appealed to the emperor, not as recognising him as their 
judge in a matter of religion, but merely that he might 
allow their appeal to a council to be valid. And they 
subjoined the appeal to a council because, according to 
the ecclesiastical law of Germany, religious controver- 
sies are not to be decided by decrees of a diet, but by a 
national council. We may also here remark that this 
was not the first protest ; but that in the year 1523, at 
the diet of Nuremberg, the elector of Saxony and the 
evangelical dukes and imperial cities protested against 
the decree of tho diet. See Walch’s Diss. Historica de 
Liber is Imperii Cinitatibu. s a pace Religionis nunquam 
exdusis, Getting. 1755, 4to. — Schl. 


26. The protectors of the reformed 
churches, or the Protestant princes as they 
were called, immediately despatched envoys 
to the emperor then on his way from Spain 
to Italy, to acquaint him with the stand 
they had taken at the diet of Spire. But 
these envoys fulfilling their commission in 
a manly stylo, and daring to manifest the 
same firmness as those who sent them, were 
put under arrest by order of the emperor 
and were held in that situation for a num- 
ber of days. The princes anxious for the 
Reformation, on learning this fact, concluded 
that their own safety depended wholly on 
their union and their power to defend 
themselves ; and therefore they held several 
conventions at Rothach, Schwabach, Nu- 
remberg, Smalcald, and other places, for 
t he purpose of entering into a closer alliance 
for repelling the attacks of their enemies. 
But nothing definite was agreed upon, in 
consequence of the diversity of their opi- 
nions and views. 2 

27. Among the hinderances to a cordial 
union among those who withdrew from the 
Romish church, the greatest was the dis- 
agreement between the Saxon and Helvetic 
reformers respecting the Lord’s Supper. 
Hence in order to bring this controversy 
to a close, Philip landgrave of Hesse ap- 

I pointed a conference between Luther and 
Zwingli and some other principal doctors 
of both parties, to be held at Marpurg in 
1529, with a view to a compromise. But this 
truly magnanimous prince, as lie was pro- 
perly styled, was disappointed in his expec- 
tations. The assembled theologians disputed 
in presence of the landgrave four days, or 
from the first day of October till the fourth, 
and particularly Luther with CEcolampadius 
and Melancthon with Zwingli, on the various 
allegations against the Helvetians. For 
Zwingli was regarded by the Saxons as not 
only teaching falsely respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, but as holding erroneous views 
respecting the divinity of the Saviour, the 
efficacy of the divine word, original sin, 
and some other subjects. Zwingli and his 
companions replied to these accusations in 
such a manner as to satisfy Luther in 
regard to most of them. But the disagree 
ment respecting the Lord’s Supper could 
not be at all removed, both parties, firmly 
persisting in their respective opinions. 3 

« See Salig’s History of the Augsburg Confession , 
written in German, vol. i. book li. chap. i. p. 128 ; but 
especially Muller’s Ilistorie von der Evangelischm 
Stdnde Protestation gegen den Speyertchen Heichsab- 
tchied non 1529, Appellation, &o. Jena, 1705, 4tO. 

s Lffischer’s Htstoria Motuum inter Lutheranos et 
Reformatos, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vl. p. 143, &c.; Bollin- 
ger's Htstoria Coltoquti Mar pur gen sis, in Fueslln’s 
Hey t rage xur Schweitzer. Reformat . Geschichte, vol. 
iii. p. 15G; also Fueslin’s Preface , p. 80; Scultetus, 
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The only advantage therefore derived from 
the conference was, that the parties entered 
into a kind of truce, and depended on God 
and the influence of time to heal the dis- 
sension. 

28. The ministers of the churches Which 
embraced the doctrines of Lutlur were 
preparing a new embassy to the emperor, 
when it was announced that he was coming 
into Germany, and intended to examine 
and decide the controversies respecting re- 
ligion at the diet to be held at Augsburg. 
For the emperor, after learning the opi- 
nions of wise men respecting the momentous 
business, had become softened down in his 
feelings, and had laboured with great earn- 
estness first at Bologna to persuade the 
pontiiF of the necessity of calling a council. 
But being utterly unable to prevail, and 
the pontiiF urging in return that it was the 
emperor’s duty to succour the church, and 
to punish without delay the perverse faction 
of the heretics, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be unjust and a violation of 
the imperial laws of Germany, to condemn 
worthy citizens unheard and to make war 
upon them. At that time there was not 
extant any good formula of the religion 
professed by Luther and his friends, from 
which might be learned clearly what were 
their views on religious subjects, and wlmt 
the grounds of their opposition to the Ro- 
man pontilFs ; and as the approaching so- 
lemn investigation of the whole subject 
rendered suen a paper exceedingly neces- 
sary, John the elector of Saxony directed 
Luther and some other of the most eminent 
doctors, to draw up a brief summary of 
the doctrines of the reformed religion. 
Luther conceived that the seventeen arti- 
cles agreed to in the convention at Schwa- 
bach m the year 1529, were sufficient; and 
accordingly he exhibited them to the elector 
at Torgati, whence they were called the 
Articles of Torgau. 1 From these articles 
as the basis, Philip Melancthon by order 
and authority of the princes drew up and 

Annulet Reformat, ad ann. 1529; Hospinlan’s Ilistoria 
Sacmrnentaria , par. ii. p. 72, &c. [See above, p. 577, 
note ft. Hospinian's History contains (par. ii. p. 123, 
Sic. ed. Geneva, 1681) the whole proceedings of the 
conference by Rodolph Collin, a schoolmaster of Zurich 
who attended Zwingle to Marpurp, took minutes of all 
the discussions, and then drew them out into a regular 
account ; likewise accounts of this conference, given in 
private letters to their friends, by Melancthon (p. 132 
and 134), by Luther (p. 135), by (Ecolamp&dius (p. 
137), and by lluccr (p. 138) ; also a reply of the minis- 
ters of Zurich a.d. 1544, to false reports respecting the 
conference.— M tir. 

1 See Heumann’s Dm. de Lenitate Augutiauce Con- 
fess. in the Sylloge Dissert. Theolofiicar. tom. i. p. 14, 
&c. ; Mliller's Histone von d. Ernng. Stand e, &c. and 
most of the historians of the Reformation and of the 
Augsburg Confession. [For Instance, Walch’s Intro- 
Huclio in Libras Lee bit. Luth. tvmbolicot, lib. 1. c. iii. 
sec. 2—9 —Mur 


put into more free and agreeable language 
partly at Coburg and partly at Augsburg 
nolding consultation all the while witi 
Luther, that confession of faith which is 
called the Augsburg Confession. 2 

29. During these transactions there was 
scarcely any part of Europe on which the 
light of the religious reformation by Luther 
did not shed its radiance, and likewise 
animate with the hope of regaining its 
liberty. Some of the more important coun- 
tries also had now openly rejected the Ro- 
mish institutions and laws. The Romish 
bishop therefore had sufficient reason to 
represent to the emperor the necessity of 
hastening the destruction of the factious 
people, and to fear the overthrow of his 
whole empire. Not long after the com- 
mencement of Luther’s attack upon the 
Romish church, Olaus Petri a disciple of 
Luther first imbued the Swedes with a 
knowledge of the tiuth. His efforts were 
nobly seconded by Gustavus Va>a, whom 
the Swedes, after expelling Christ iern king 
of Denmark, had created king [a.d. 1523 
— 1501] and who was a heroic prince and 
very zealous for the public good. He bad 
been in exile while Christiern was laying 
waste bis country, and bad acquired at 
Lubec some knowledge of the Lutheran 
religion, which he considered not only as 
the true religion of the Scriptures but also 
as salutary for Sweden in its present state. 
That he might not appear to do anything 
rashly, while the minds of the people were 
distracted between the old religion and the 
new, and not to depart from the principles 
of the Lutheran religion, he determined to 
proceed gradually and with caution. lie 
therefore first invited learned men from 
Germany who were competent teachers, 
and directed them to instruct the people 
in a knowledge of the Bible; and he 
caused the Holy Scriptures as translated 
by Olaus Petri to be published and disse- 
minated. He next in the year 1520 di- 
rected this translator of the Swedish Bible, 
to hold a public discussion on religious 
subjects atUpsalwith Peter Gallius a stre- 
nuous defender of popery. And Gallius 
being vanquished in the discussion, he at 
length in the assembly of the states at 
Westeras a.d. 1527, so powerfully and ju- 


* On the wliole of the previous history of the Refor- 
mation up to the close of the diet at Augsburg, the 
reader should consult Merle D'Aubigne's Hitt, of the 
Reformation , whose fourth or last published volume 
closes the narrative of the German Reformation with thi 3 
diet. See also on the Diet and Confession of Augsburg, 
Ranke's admirable account, in his Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion, vol. iii. p. 254, Sec. The Confession itself may be 
seen in any of the collections of the symbolical books 
of the Lutheran or Evangelical (i. e. the .modern Prus- 
sian) church by Walch.Tittmann, Hase, and others — R 
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diciously recommended the reformed reli- 
gion of Luther to the representatives of the 
nation, that after long discussions and stre- 
nuous opposition from the bishops, it was 
harmoniously decreed that the reformed 
religion should be introduced. This deci- 
sion was the effect especially of the firmness 
and resolution of the king; who declared 
publicly that he would rather resign his 
crown and retire from the kingdom, than 
rule over a people subjected to the laws 
and the authority of the Roman pontiff, 
and more obedient to their bishops than to 
their king. 1 From this time onward there- 
fore the whole power of the Roman pon tills 
among the Swedes was entirely prostrate. 

30- Christian II. commonly called Chris- 
tiern, king of Denmark [a.d. 1513 — 15*23], 
who was either from natural temperament 
or from the influence of bad counsels an 
oppressive and cruel monarch, endeavoured 
to imbue the Danes with a knowledge of 
the Lutheran religion as early as the year 
1521. For he first invited Martin Rcyn- 
hard a disciple of Carlstadt from Saxony 
in the year 1520, and made him professor 
of theology at Copenhagen ; and on his 
leaving the kingdom in 1521 he invited 
Carlstadt himself to Denmark, who how- 
ever soon returned to Germany. The king 
even invited Luther to come to Denmark 
but without success, and lie adopted other 
measures calculated to subvert the autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff in his territories. 
Out in all this ChrLtiern was not actuated 
by zeal for true religion, but by the desire 
of increasing his own power and grandeur. 
At least it seems evident from his conduct 
that he patronised the Lutheran religion in 
order to obtain by it absolute dominion, 
and to wrest from the bishops their posses- 
sions and their power. 8 Out his projects 
were unsuccessful. For the different orders 
of the realm conspired against him in 1523, 
and deposed and banished him from the 
kingdom on account of his various acts of 
cruelty and oppression, and particularly 
for his attempts to destroy the liberties of 
Denmark and to abolish the established 
religion. 3 In place of him Frederic duke 


* Baaz, Inventarhim Eccl. Sueo- Gothorum, Linco- 

f >ing, 1642, 4to, Scultot.us, Annates Evangelii rmnnati ; 
n Von der Hardt’s Hutorin liter. Reformat. pars. v. 
p. «3 and 110, &c.; Raynal's Anecdotes l list or. poli- 
tifjaes, militaires, tom. i. par. ii. p. 1, Ac. and others. 
[Gerdes, Historia Reformat ionis, torn. iii. p. 277, 
Schroeckh’8 Kirchengesch. seil der Reform, vcl. ii. p. 3, 
&c. — Mur. 

» See Gramm’s Drst. de Reform nr f i/me Danicea Chris- 
tierno tentata ; in tom. iii. Scriptor. Soviet, sdentiar. 
Hafniensi* , p. 1—00. 

a See the causes which induced tho states of Den- 
mark to renounce subjection to king Christiern, in 
Ludewig's Reliquue Mannsctiptar. tom. v. p. 815, A c. 
where those states thus express themselves, p. 321 


of Holstein and Sleswick, uncle to Chris- 
tiern, wa^ called to the throne. 

3 1 . This Frederic the successor of Chris- 
tiern [a.d. 1523 — 1533] proceeded with 
more prudence and moderation. lie per- 
mitted George Johanson [Johannis], Jo. 
Tausan, and others publicly to preach in 
the realm the doctrines they had learned 
from Luther: 4 hut he did not venture to 
change the ancient government and consti- 
tution of the church. lie moreover greatly 
aided the progress of tho reformed religion, 
by procuring a decree of the senate at tho 
diet of Odensee a.d. 1527, by which the 
citizens were left at liberty either to con- 
tinue in the old religion or to embrace the 
new. For under the protection of this 
decree the preachers of the reformed reli- 
gion discharged their functions with so 
much success, that the greatest part of the 
Danes at length abandoned the Roman 
pontiff. Yet the glory of delivering Den- 
mark altogether from the Roman bondage 
was reserved for Christian III. [a.d. 1534 
— 1559], a king of distinguished piety and 
prudence. For after stripping the bishops 
of their odious power, and restoring to 
their rightful owners a great part of tho 
ossessions which the church had got into 
er hands by base arts, he called John 
Ilugenhagen from Wittembcrg, and with 
his aid regulated the religious affairs of the 
whole realm in an enlightened and judi- 
cious manner ; and then in the assembly 
of the states at Odensee in 1539, persuaded 


Lutheran;*: harosls pullulatores contra jus pletatcmque, 
in regnum nostrum Catholicum introduxit, Doctorem 
Carolostadium, fortlssiinum Lutheri nthlctam, enutri- 
vit. [The grounds of tho Reformation were much tho 
same in Denmark as in Sweden. Tho interests of tho 
state demanded a depression of the clergy. Denmark 
was an elective monarchy; and tho power of tho kings 
was greatly limited by the council of tho state, which 
consisted partly of clergymen and partly of civilians. 
The civil counsellors wero lrorn tho highest nobility, 
the clerical were archbishops and bishops. The reve- 
nues of the kings w r ore small, and the clergy were in 
possession of the most important castles and fortresses. 
Ilencc there was constant jculousy betweon the nobility 
and the clergy, and the former wished to see the latter 
humbled. Christiern so dexterously availed himself 
of this jealousy, that by it ho stripped the clergy of 
their power, and introduced the Reformation Into the 
kingdom. lie forcibly took from the papal preacher 
of indulgences, Arcimbold, a large sum of money col- 
lected by the sale of indulgences; and he caused a 
Danish translation of the New Testament to be made. 
After his deposition he heard Luther preach in Ger- 
many with great pleasure ; yet as he was hoping for 
succour from Charles V. he did not openly profess the 
Lutheran doctrines. Hut his queen Isabella, sister to 
the emperor Charles V. professed it and died in it with 
great constancy in the year 1525. — Schl. [Ranke re- 
presents Christiern as an adherent of Luther up to the 
eve of the Diet at Augsburg, when he met the empcroi 
at Innsbruck, and returned to popery in order tc 
secure the imperial countenance and support, Hist, q, 
the Reform, vol. iii. p. 257. — R. 

* See Mbller, Cimbria literata % tom, ii. p. 886, Ac. 
Olivarius, Vita Pauli Elia, p. 108, Ac. ; Pontoppldan’i 
Annates eccles. Danica , tom. iii. p. 13!), &c. 
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the chiefs of the nation to sanction the be- 
gun reformation in religion. 1 * 

32. In regard to the Reformation how- ! 
I ever both in Sweden and Denmark, we 
| should carefully discriminate between a 
I reformation or change of religion, and a 
I reformation of the bishops ; two things I 
nearly related indeed, yet so distinct that 
either may exist without the other. For 
the religion of a people might be reformed, 
while the rank and power of the bishops 
remained the same; and on the other hand, 
the bishops might be deprived of a portion 
of their wealth and authority, and yet the 
old religion be retained. In the reforma- 
tion of religion and worship [in these 
countries] there was nothing that deserved 
censure, for no violence or imposition was 
practised, but everything was done in a 
reasonable and religious manner. But in 
the reformation of the bishops and clergy, 
there appears to have been something de- 
fective. For violent measures were adopted; 
and the bishops, against their wills and 
their efforts to the contrary, were deprived 
of their honours, prerogatives, and posses- 
sions. Yet this reformation of the clergy 
in both those northern kingdoms was not 
a religious, but a mere civil and secular 
transaction ; and it was so necessary that 
it must have been undertaken, if no Luther 
had arisen. For the bishops had by cor- 
rupt artifices got possession of so much 
wealth, so many castles, such revenues, 
and so great authority, that they were far 
more powerful than the kings, and were 
able to govern the whole realm at their 
pleasure ; indeed they had appropriated to 
themselves a large portion of the patri- 
mony of the kings and of the public reve- 
nues. Such therefore was the state both 
of the Danish and the Swedish common- 
wealths in the time of Luther, that either 
the bishops who shamefully abused their 
i iclies, prerogatives, and honours, must be 
divested of the high rank they held in the 
state, and be deprived of a large portion of 
their ill-gotten wealth ; or the ruin of those 
kingdoms, the irreparable detriment of the 
public safety and tranquillity, and the sink- 
ing of their kings into contempt with an 

I Pontoppldan’s Concise History of the Reformation 
in Denmark, written in Danish, Lubec, 1734, 8vo, and 
his Annalet ecclesia Danicce , tom. ii. p. 793, Ac. tom. 
iii. p. 1, &c.; Mtthlius, De Reformatione. reiigianis in 
victnis D unite reqiunibus et potissimum in Cimbriai 
in his Dissert. Historical Theologicce, p. 24, Ac. Kiel, 
1715, 4to. [Also Gerdes, Histona Reformations, tom. 
ill. p. 338, &c. ; Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der 
Reform, vol. ii. p. 69, &e. A still better account may 
bo expected In the Ecclesiastical History of Denmark, 
now preparing, and partially published by Fr. Miinter, 
bishop of Seeland. — Mur. [It Is entitled, Kirchen • 

f exchichte eon Danemark und Norwegen. Leip. 1823-33, 
vols.— K. * 


utter inability to protect the people, must 
have been anticipated. 

33. In France, Margaret [born 1492, 
died 1549] queen of Navarre and sister to 
Francis I. king of France, the perpetual 
enemy and rival of Charles Y. was pleased 
with the light of the reformed religion; 
and hence several pious men well acquainted 
with the Scriptures and sustained by her 
protection, ventured to teach this religion 
and to form religious societies in various 
places. It appears from documents of un- 
questionable authority that as early as the 
year 1523, there were in most of the pro- 
vinces of France a multitude of persons 
opposed to the principles and the laws of 
t he Romish church ; and among them were 
men of high character and even prelates. 
As this number continually increased, and 
as religious commotions took place here 
and there, the king and the magistrates 
protected the ancient religion by the sword 
and by penal inflictions, and a large num- 
ber of pious and good persons were cruelly 
put to death. 2 But this cruelty advanced 

* See Roza’s Histoiredes Fglites Reformer de France , 
tom. i. livr. i. p. 6, Ac.; Benoit’s Uistoire de V Edit 
do Nantes , tome i. livr. i. p. G, Ac. ; Sulig’s Ilistorie 
der A ugsburgischen Confession , vol. ii. p. 190, Ac. and 
others. [Gerdes, Hist. Reform, tom. iv. p. 1, Ac. 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Reformat, vol. ii. 
p. 208, Ac. -“Fran co was the first country, where the 
reformation which commenced in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, very soon and under the severest oppressions 
found many adherents. No country seems to have 
been so long and so well prepared for it as this ; and 
yet here it met the most violent opposition, and no- 
where was it later before it obtained legal toleration. 
Nowhere did it occasion such streams of blood to 
flow, nowhere give birth to such dreadful and deadly 
civil wars. And no where have state policy, court 
intrigue, political parties, and the ambition of great- 
ness, had so powerful an influence on the progress and 
fortunes of the Reformation, as in France.’ ' - Schroeckh . 
The friendship of Francis I. to the sciences, and his 
attachment and generosity to learned men induced 
many persons of genius who were favourable to the 
Reformation to take up their residence in France ; and 
thus the writings of the Reformers, which were in 
general better compositions than the books of the pa* 
pists, were introduced extensively into France, and 
were there eagerly read ; and by these writings such 
as had before taken no part in the religious contests, 
were convinced of the necessity of a reformation; and 
brought to desire it. The university of Paris indeed 
had already in 1521 declared expressly against Luther 
and his writings. (See the Determinatio Facultat. 
Theol. Paris, super doctrina Luiherana ; in Gerdes, 
Hist. Reform, tom. iv. Append. No. ii. p. 10, 11.) Yet 
the doctrine of Luther and Melancthon from the first 
had many friends In France; indeed, there was a time 
when Francis I. to gratify the wishes of his sister. 
Queen Margaret, was disposed to invite Melancthon to 
take up his residence in France. The first movement 
with a direct view to produce a reformation was at 
Meaux, where the devout and learned bishop William 
Brissonet gave support and protection to James le Fevre, 
William Farrell, and Gerard Roussel, and permitted 
them openly to preach against the old superstitions and 
abuses of the Romish church, and to gather a small 
congregation. But as soon as the thing became ex- 
tensively known, the parliament in the year 1533 
ordered a rigorous investigation of the subject. John 
le Clerc, a woollen-spinner, but who had become a 
preacher to the new congregation at Meaux, published 
In tills year a letter against indulgences in which the 
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rathor than retarded the progress of the 
new religion. The friends of reformation 
however in France experienced various for- 
tunes, sometimes adverse and sometimes 
tolerable, during the reign of Francis I. 
[a.d. 1.515 — 1547]. For the king, being 
either of no religion or of a dubious one, 
conducted himself towards them just as his 
own advantage or state policy seemed to 
require. When he wished to conciliate the 
good-will of the German Protestants, and by 
them indict a wound upon his enemy Charles 
V". he was mild, humane, and equitable 
towards them; but on a change of circum- 
stances, he assumed a different character and 
showed himself implacable towards them. 

34. The other countries of Europe did 


pope was.represented as Antichrist. He was therefore 
beaten with rods, branded with a hot iron, and banished; 
and afterwards died a martyr at Metz. The congre- 
gation were dispersed all over France. Hrissonet, ter- 
rified by tl»e resentment of the king, drew back, and 
now condemned the doctrines he had hitherto approved. 
Farrell went to Switzerland, reformed Miimpelgard, 
and adhered firmly to the reformed doctrines till his 
death. Lc Fevre and Roussel betook themselves to 
Navarro to Queen Margaret, where they did not in- 
deed openly break with the ltomish church, yet greatly 
promoted the spread of pure doct rine. In the mean 
time, the reformed party multiplied exceedingly in 
Bearn and Uuiennc, through the protection of Marga- 
ret. Francis therefore being prompted by the bishops 
sent for this queen, and rebuked her for suffering these 
innovations to take place. She promised him she would 
go no farther in this thing, provided the following con- 
cessions were granted her; 1st, That no mass should 
be said unless there were persons to receive the eucho- 
rist. 2d, That the elevation of the host should cease. 
3d, The worship of it also. 4th, That the cucliarist 
should be administered in both kinds. 5th, That in 
the mass there should be no mention made of Mary and 
the saints. Gth, That common, ordinary bread should 
be taken, broken, and distributed. And 7th, That the 
priests should not be compelled to a life of celibacy. 
But these propositions were rejected ; and the preachers 
she had brought with her to Taris were thrown into 
prison, and with great difficulty, at her intercession, set 
at liberty. At last cardinal Tournon so far wrought 
upon the king by his fierce persecuting zeal, that ho 
strictly commanded his sister to avoid all innovations 
in religious matters; and notwithstanding tho interces- 
sion of the Protestant princes of Germany, he caused 
the evangelical to he punished in the most cruel man- 
ner. Gallows were expected and the flames kindled 
against the professors of the reformod doctrine ; and 
yet they were so fur from being exterminated that their 
number increased continually. The persecution became 
still heavier in the year 1534, when some inconsiderate 
persons in their rash zeal posted up satirical papers 
against tho popish mass in various places, and even on 
the royal palace. The blood of the unhappy Protestants 
now smoked till the death of the king. Especially the 
honest Waldensians in the mountains of Provence, at 
Merindol and Cabrieres, became the victims of a most 
cruel persecution. Merindol was destroyed, and its 
inhabitants, who had chiefly taken refuge at Cabrieres, 
were either butchered, or burnod alive, or sent to the 
galleys. Cardinal Tournon was the instigator, and 
Oppeda the president of the parliament of Aix was the 
chief actor in the bloody scene. Yet all was dono with 
the consent of the king ; though in the end lie could 
not approve of all that had taken place, but execrated 
this worse than barbarian deed, and on his deathbed 
enjoined upon his successor to subject it to an investi- 
gation.— Schl. fOn the early portion of the history of 
the Reformation in France the most accessible work is 
Merle D’Aubign6’s Hist, qf the Reformation , in the 
third volume of which he treats of this branch of the 
history from 1500 to 1526. — R. 


not exhibit so many and so clear indications 
of a defection from the Romish institutions 
and customs, prior to the presentation of 
the confession of Augsburg. And yet it 
can be proved by the most credible testi- 
monies, that Spain, 1 Hungary,* Bohemia,* 

1 The emperor Charlos V. being king of Spain, and 
carrying on extensive wars in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, his Spanish and German subjects of all ranks 
and professions wero necessarily brought into close 
contact. Many Spanish officers and soldiers and also 
statesmen and theologians of course learned something 
of the reformed religion, and not a few of them em. 
braced it. Yet the rigours of the Inquisition and tho 
complete ascendancy of popery in Spain, induced the 
evangelical Spaniards for a long timo either to conceal 
their religious sentiments or to propagate them in the 
most covert manner. Yet before the year 1550, the 
Protestants had become so numerous in Spain that they 
ventured to appear openly. They could number a groat 
many persons of distinction, and had increased so 
rapidly that it seemed as if the whole nation would soon 
embrace the reformed religion. But the Catholics 
taking the alarm, a most violent persecution ensued, 
which raged till not a heretic dared to show his head 
in that country. See Michael Geddes, Martyrology qf 
Protestants in Spain , In his MisceUaru'ous Ttacts, vol. 
i. p. 515, See. ami Latin, in Mosheim’s Dissert. Hist, 
furies, vol. i. p. 603, &c.; Gonsalvus [or Gonzalez de 
Montes], Relatio de Marty ribas Protestantium in His - 
paniu, in Gerdes's Miscellanea Droning, tom. iv. p. 
681, &C-; and Schroeekh's Kirchengesch. sett der Re- 
form. vol. ii. p. 701, &o. — Mur. [These earlier autho- 
rities are now superseded by M’Crio’a History qf the I 
Progress and Suppression qf the Reformation in Spain, 
Edin. 1829. — It. 

8 Hungary is ono of tho countries which early 
received some light from the Reformation, but in which 
it was resisted so strenuously that it never absolutely 
triumphed, and never became the religion of the state. 
As early as 1522, several Hungarians educated at Wlt- 
temborg introduced the Lutheran doctrines into their 
nativo country. These doctrines spread rapidly, and 
other Hungarians trained in the school of Luthor be- 
came successful preachers to their countrymen. But 
persecution commenced in 1525, and was renewed from 
time to time with such success as nearly to destroy tho 
reformed churches. There were some Moravians or 
Hussites in the country before the timo of Luther, and 
likewise some Waldensians. Mary, widow of Lewis II. 
and sister to Charles V. was friendly to tho Lutherans ; 
and she checked tho persecuting zeal of king Ferdi- 
nand, who was her brother. In the year 1530 five froo 
cities in the northern part of Hungary declared for 
Lutheranism, and presented a confession of their faith 
to the king. The next^ear Matthias Devay, the Luther 
of Hungary, began his career. The most rapid in- 
crease of the reformed was about the year 1550. In the 
year 1555 the five Above-named free cities, and also 
twelve market towns in tbo county of Zipf, with a few 
towns in Lower Hungary and several noblemen, ob- 
tained liberty to practise the reformed religion. See 
Schroeckh, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 723, Sic. — Mur. 

8 As early as tho year 1519 the Hussites in Bohemia 
opened a friendly correspondence with Martin Luther, 
and exhorted hhn to persevere in the good work, 
assuring him there were very many in Bohemia who 
prayed night and day for the success of his cause. 
(Luther’s Lat. Works, ed. Jena, tom. i. p. 366, &c.) 
Tho intercourse continued froo, and wag salutary both 
to tho Bohemians and the Lutherans till the year 1526, 
when it was suspended for ten years in consequence of 
some slanderous reports respecting Luther propagated 
in Bohemia. But in 1535 the intercourse was renewed, 
evangelical doctrines spread in the country, and the 
Hussites corrected their former creed without entirely 
abandoning it. The evangelical were divided among 
themselves and were exposed to persecution, yet they 
multiplied greatly and finally obtained free toleration. 
8ee Regenvolscius [of Wengiorski], Systema Historic*. 
Chronolog. Eccksiar. Slavonicar. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 54 
&c.; and Eisner’s Brevis Conspectus Doctrinal Fra . 
trum Btemorum, in Gerdes, Miscellanea Droning, tom. 
vl. par. i. p. 381, &c. — Mur. 
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Britain, 1 Poland,* and the Netherlands, 8 
now abounded in great numbers of friends 

1 In England, the Wiekliflites, though obliged to 
keep concealed, had not been exterminated by 150 
years* persecution. Luther’s writings were early 
brought into England, aud there read with avidity. 
This quickened persecution, and six men and one 
woman were burned at the stake in Coventry on 
Passion Week, a.d. 1519. In 1522, king Henry VIII. 
wrote a confutation of Luther's doctrines, but to no 
purpose. Jlilney, Latiiner, and others at Cambridge, 
formed a society which read and circulated Luther's 
books, as early as 1.523. William Tindal made an 
j English translation of the Now Testament, which he 
t printed at Antwerp and circulated in England in 
| 1 520. The next year, king Henry began to question 
tiie legality of his inarriago with his brother's widow, 
and proceeded to solicit from the pope a divorce. The 
negotiation was protracted till the king was out of all 
patience, and he proceeded without the pope’s consent 
to divorce his queen. The pope censured his conduct, 
and a quarrel ensued, tho result of which was, that 
Henry with the consent of tho parliament abolished 
the papal authority in England, a.d. 1533. During 
tills period, though persecution had been kept up, the 
number of tho Reformed had greatly increased, and 
the nation was ripe for a secession from Rome. See 
Burnet’s History qf the lit formation, book i. ii. *, Hor- 
des, Historia Reformat ionis, tom, iv. p. 172, Ac.; 
Sehroeckh's Kirrhengcach. seif, <1. Ref. vol. ii. p. 505, 
Ac. — Through England some of the writings of the 
early Reformers might reach Scotland, then sunk in 
ignorance, superstltiously devoted to its priests, and 
still more passionately attached to its nobles, the heads 
of the Scottish clan3. Patrick Hamilton, a young noble- 
man and abbot of Kerne, eager to know more of the 
reformed religion, went to (ierniany and studied some 
time at Marpurg. Returning with one of his three 
companions to Scotland, ho begun to preach the doc- 
trines of the Reformers. Tho priests arraigned him 
for heresy, convicted him, and lie was burned alive at 
8t. Andrews, February, 1528, in the 24th year of his 
ago. From this time tho Protestant doctrines made 
a slow but constant progress amid ever-wakeful per- 
secution in Scotland, till tho year 1547, when the 
famous Scottish reformer, John Knox, arose. See 
Sehroeckh, ubi supra , p. 435, Ac. ; Robertson's History 
<tf Scotland, b. ii.; Gerdes’ Hist. Reform, vol. iv. p. 
210, Ac. 229, 234, 291, Ac. 304, Ac. 321 .— Mur. [The 
history of the Reformation in Scotland may be best 
learned from tho early volumes of Calderwood’s Hist, 
of the Kirk of Scotland , Wodrow Society edit. Edin. 
1812-48, 8 vols. ; Knox’s History qf the Reformation of 
Religion in Scotland, Wodrow Society edit. Edin. 
1847 — only one volume of this valuable edition has 
yet been published; Cook's Hist, qf the Reformation in 
Scotland , Edin. 1819, 3 vols.; and M'Crie’s Lij'e of 
Knox, Edin. 1818, 4th edit. 2 vols.— R. 

* Before the Reformation, a considerable body of 
Hussites had removed from Bohemia to Poland, 
where their doctrines spread considerably especially 
among the nobility, and roused the spirit of persecu- 
tion. Luther’s writings at once circulated among the 
dissenters from the church of Rome, corrected their 
views, and strengthened their opposition to popery. 
Even some of the bishops favoured evangelical doc- 
trines; and as early as 1525, there were several evange- 
lical preachers in Poland, and also in Polish Prussia. 
But so vigorous a persecution was kept up, that 
Protestant worship could be maintained only in 
private till near tho middle of the century. Sec 
Regenvolscius, Systema Hist. Chronal. Ecclesiar. Sht~ 
nor near. lib. i. c. xiii. p. 71, &c. ; Sehroeckh, ubi supra , 
vol. ii. p. 66(5, Ac.— Mur. [See also a recent work by 
Count Valerian Krasinski, entitled, Historical Sketch 
Qj f the Rise, Progress, and Decline qf the Reformation 
in Poland, Lona. 1838-40, 2 vols. — R. 

8 The seventeen Bolgian provinces composing the 
Netherlands were a part of the hereditary dominions 
of Charles V. which he governed by his viceroys. 
Here, from the fourteenth century, various religious 
reformers had appeared, as Gerhard Groot, John 
Wesselius, Thomas & Kempis, John Goch, and Corne- 
lius Grapheus. Here also wrote the famous Erasmus. 
The writings of Luther were early and eagerly read 
by tho Netherlander. The Catholics were alarmed ; 
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to the doctrines inculcated by Luther, 
some of whom repaired to Witteraberg, 
for the sake of enjoying the instructions 
of so -great a master and guide. Some of 
those countries afterwards made themselves 
wholly free from the Romish yoke ; in 
others, numerous congregations arose which 
rejected the decrees of the pontiff, and 
which have existed down to the present 
times, though amid various molestations; 
in others, the most cruel persecutions and 
inhuman laws after a short time extin- 
guished the knowledge of the reformed 
religion, which had been obtained and 
widely circulated. It may be unhesita- 
tingly asserted, — for the adherents of the 
Roman pontiff* themselves admit it, — that 
the entire fabric of the Romish church 
would have been quickly demolished, had 
not its defenders opposed the multitude of 
assailants, already in the breach, with fire 
and sword. 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM TIIE 

PRESENTATION OF THE AUGSBURG CON- 
FESSION [ 1530 ] TO THE COMMENCEMENT 

OF THE WAR OF SMALCALD [ 1540 ]. 

1. Charles Y. made his entry into 
Augsburg on the 15th of June [1530], and 
on the 20th of the same month the diet was 
opened. As the members had agreed that 
the religious affairs should be despatched 
before discussing the subject of a Turkish 
war, the Protestant members present re- 
ceived permission from the emperor to 
exhibit a summary view of the religion they 
professed, in the session of the princes on 
the 25th of June. Accordingly, in the 
palace of the bishop of Augsburg, that 
confession of faith, which from the place 
where it was exhibited was called the 
Augsburg Confession, was read in German 
by Christian Bayer, the chancellor of 
Saxony. There was not one of the princes 
who did not listen to it with eager atten- 
tion; and some of them, who before did 
not correctly understand the religious views 


and through their instigation, the government intro- 
duced the Inquisition in the year 1 522, and kept up a 
hot persecution of the Reformed for a long course of 
years. It was computed that in these provinces, 
during the reign of Charles V. not less than 50,000 
persons lost their lives, in consequence of their defec- 
tion from the church of Rome. Yet the number of 
the Reformed continually increased ; and when at 
length seven of these provinces revolted and became 
an independent state, they adopted the Protestant 
religion. See Gerdes, Hist. Reformationis, tom. iii. p. 
1, Ac. ; Sehroeckh, ubi supra , vol. ii. p. 348, &c .—Mur, 
[To these works may be added Brandt's History qf the 
Reformation in the Low Countries, Lond. 1720-23, 
4 vols. folio, translated from the Dutch. It extends 
from the eighth century to the Svnod of Dort.— R. 
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of Luther, expressed approbation of the 
purity and innocence of the doctrines. John 
elector of Saxony, and four princes of the em- 
pire, viz. George marquis of Brandenburg, 
Ernest duke of Luneburg, Philip landgrave 
of Hesse, and Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, 
with the two imperial cities, Nuremberg 
and Ileutlingcn, subscribed their names to 
the copies [the one Latin, the other Ger- 
man] delivered after the reading to the 
emperor, in testimony of the accordance of 
the doctrines there expressed with their own 
views. 1 * 

2. As the Augsburg Confession was 
adopted as a public standard of faith by the 
whole body of [Lutheran] Protestants, no 
one of them should be ignorant of its cha- 
racter and contends. The style is Philip 
Melancthon’s ; which is as much as to say, 
it was drawn up in polished, perspicuous 
language, well adapted to the subject. Tin; 
matter or contents, it is certain, were sup- 
plied principally by Luther, who was at 
Coburg, a town not far from Augsburg, at 
the time of the diet, and who examined and 
approved the form and style which Melane- 
tnon gave to it. a It was comprised in 
twenty-eight articles ; of which twenty-one 
stated distinctly the religious faith of those 
who had receded from the church of Koine, 
and the other seven recounted the errors or 
abuses as they were called, on account of 


I A history of this diet, in a large folio volume, by 
George Coolestino [a Lutheran], was published at 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 1577. Histories of the 
Augsburg Confession were composed by Chy trams, 
and by others; and especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Cyprian, and by Salig, in the German lau- 
guage. Salig’s work is prolix, and is more properly a 
history of the Reformation than a history of tho Augs- 
burg Confession. Cyprian’s history is more concise 
and dense, and is corroborated by well-selected docu- 
ments. It therefore deserves to pass to a third edition. 
[Webber's Critical History qf the Augsburg Cotfession, 
Frankfort-on-Mayne, 1783, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. The origi- 
nal subscribers to the confession are mentioned in the 
text. Beforo the diet rose, the cities Kcmpten, Ileil- 
bronn, Windsheim, and Weisscnburg, also subscribed, 
and afterwords many more. It was immediately 
printed and soon spread all over Europe, and was 
translated into various foreign languages. It thus 
became of great service to the Protestant cause ; for it 
was a very able document, and was drawn up in a most 
judicious manner. See Schroeckh’s Kircfungcsch. seit 
d<>r Reform, vol. i. p. 445, Sic. — Mur. 

* Ranke has, as usual, given an admirable sketch of 
the proceedings and results of this memorable diet, 
comprising additional matter from unpublished sources, 
in his Hist, qf tho Reformation, Mrs. Austin's transl. 
vol. iii. p, 254, Sic. Dr. Merle D’Aubignd has devoted 
an entire l»ook to the proceedings of this Diet ( Hist, of 
the Ref. Edin. edit. vol. iv. p. 103— 2G0) ; and at this 
point he proposes to close his account of the German 
Reformation. Milner’s History qf the Church also 
terminates at this period— the opening of the Diet at 
Augsburg. Scott, the continuator of Milner, opens his 
first volume with a detailed account of this Diet and an 
elaborate analysis of the confession. See also the ex- 
cellent work of Dean Waddington on both these points 
—the Diet and the Confession ; and also on Luther’s 
views and sentiments at Coburg during that eventful 
period. History if the Reformation, vol. iii. chap. xxxv. 
— xxxi x.-R. 
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which they had separated from the Komish 
community. 3 

8 The articles in this Confession, or as it might bo 
called Apology, are of very unequal length. 8ome are 
in the form of answers to slanders against the Luther- 
ans, others are short essays, most of them include 
proofs or argumentation, and several of them are fob 
lowed by renunciations of tho dppoxite tenots held by 
heretics ancient or modern. As this celebrated creed 
is not accessible In English, the following summary of 
its contents is hero subjoined : — 

Art. 1st treats of God and tho Trinity, in accordance 
with the Nicono Creed. 

Art. 2d affirms that all men since the full aro horn 
with sin — that is, destitute of faith and the fear of God, 
and with corrupt propensities ; for which hereditary 
sin they are exposed to eternal death, until they are 
regenerated by baptism and the Holy Spirit. Jt rejects 
tho Pelagian doctrine, and denies man's ability to 
obtain justification by his own works. 

Art. 3d treats of the person and mediation of Clu ed, 
in aceordanco with the Apostles’ Creed. 

Art. 4th asserts justification to ho, solely, on tho 
ground of Christ’s righteousness imputed to the be- I 
liovor, and not ou the ground of bis personal righteous- 
ness, agreeably to Rom. chap. iii. iv. 

Art. 5th assorts that the word, preaching, and tho 
sacraments, lire the medium through which God im- 
parts the Holy Spirit to whom he will, in consequenco 
of which they believe unto righteousness. It rejects 
the doctrine of the Anabaptists, that men can obtain 
the Holy Spirit by their own efforts and without tho 
means above stated. 

* Art. fith asserts that true faith always produces good 
works ; which every man is hound to perforin, yet must 
not rely upon them for salvation. 

Art. 7th affirms the existence of a holy Catholic 
church consisting of all the faithful, and which is known 
not by a uniformity in ceremonies, but by the efih ueious 
preaching of tho word and tho administration of the 
sacraments in their purity. 

Art. 8th asserts that the Christian church, though 
composed of saints, yet has hypocrites in it ; and that 
the etficacy of the sacraments is not destroyed by 
hypocrisy in tho administrators. 

Art- bill assorts that baptism is necessary, and is a 
means of grace, and that infants are to bo baptized. 

Art. 10th asserts that the real body and blood of 
Christ are truly present in tho euehnrist under the ele- 
ments of the bread and wine, and are distributed and 
received. 

Art. 11th retains private confession of sins to tho 
pastors, and absolution by them ; but denies the neces- 
sity of a particular enumeration of all sins. 

Art. 12th maintains that those who sin after baptism, 
if they repent, should always bo restored by the church ; 
that repentance consists in sorrow and regret for sin i 
and reliance on Christ for pardon, and is productive of ! 
good works. It denies sinless perfection in this life, I 
the Novatian error of refusing absolution to the peni- 
tent, and all dei>cndcnce on our own satisfactions for 
sin. 

Art. 13th asserts that tho sacraments arc not merely 
significant signs, but are tokens and evidence of God’s 
gracious disposition townrds ns, calculated to awaken 
and strengthen our faith, and requiring faith to a 
worthy receiving of them. 

Art. Mth asserts that no one should preach publicly 
and administer tho sacraments unloss duly called. 

Art. 15th. Hites of human institution, so far as they 
are not sinful and tend to peace and good order in the 
church (as certain feasts, fasts, Sic.) arc to he observed. 
But all human institutions designed to npi>ease God, 
ore contrary to the Gospel. I 

Art. 10th. Civil government is ordained of God, and ! 
fhrirttians may lawfully hold oftlocn, civil and military, 
and may pursue the various occupations of citizens; 
contrary to the views of the Anabaptists, arid such as 
deem all worldly business inconsistent j with a truly 
religious life. 

Art. 17th asserts that at the last day Christ will 
come, will raise the dead, and will adjudge tho believing J J 
and elect to eternal life, and wicked men and devils to 1 1 
hell and eternal torment. It rejects the AnahaptiKt | 
notion of a final restoration of devils and the damned ; I 
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3. The friends of the pontiff present at 
the diet drew up a confutation of the 
Protestant Confession, of which, John 
Faber afterwards bishop of Vienna, with 
the aid of John Eck and John Cochkeus, 
is said to have been the composer. This 
confutation being likewise read before the 
diet on the 3d of August, the emperor 
required the Protestants to acquiesce in it, 
and to abandon their whole cause and 
controversy. But they declared themselves 


and also the Jewish notion of a temporal reign of 
Christ on the earth prior to the resurrection. 

Art. 18th asserts that men have some free will to live 
reputably, to choose among objects which their natural 
reason can comprehend ; but that without the gracious 
aids of the Holy Spirit they cannot please God nor 
truly fear him, exercise faith, or overcoino their sinful 
propensities, 1 Cor. it. 

Art. 19th asserts that God is not the cause and author 
of sin ; but that tho perverse wills of ungodly men and 
devils arc tho sole cause of it. 

Art. 20t.h maintains that, the Reformers do not dis- 
courage good works, though they inculcate the doctrine 
of just, ilieation by faith alone; but only discourage 
useless works, as the rosary, worshipping saints, pil- 
grimages, monastic vows, stated fasts, Ac.; and it 
evinces at considerable length, from Scripture and the 
fathers, that a man cannot he justified by works. 

Art.. 21st admits that the saints are to be respected, 
and to he imitated as patterns of piety ; hut denies that 
they are to be worshipped, prayed to, or regarded as 
mediators. 

Such for substance (say they) is the doctrine taught 
in our churches ; and being the doctrine of tho Bible, 
we cannot but hold to it. All should embrace it. 

Tho abuses (they say) which havo crept into the 
church, and which wo could not conscientiously endure, 
aro chiefly the following ; — 

Art. 22d. Denying the sacramental cup to the laity, 
contrary to Scripture and early Christian practice. 

Art. 23d. Imposing celibacy on the clergy, contrary 
to reason and Scripture and the practice of the purer 
ages, and with very injurious consequences. 

Art. 24th. Tho Protestants are falsely taxed with 
abolishing the mass. They only purified it, and dis- 
carded the idea of its being a work of merit, an offering 
for tho sins of the living and tho dead, which militates 
with tho scriptural doctrine that Christ’s sacrifice is 
tho only sin-offering. 

Art. 2ftth. Tho Protestants had not abolished private 
confession, for they made it a necessary preparation for 
the eucharist. Yet they did not consider it a sacra- 
ment, nor require a particular enumeration of sins. 

Art. 2Gt it censures the multitude of fasts and other 
ceremonies of human invention, and the undue stress 
Inid upon them as meritorious acts ; thus obscuring the 
doctrine of salvation by faith, holding these human 
prescriptions more sacred than tho commands of God, 
and burdening the consciences of men with them. 

Art. 27th represents the whole system of monkery as 
a great abuse, and exceedingly injurious to piety. 

Art. 28th discriminates between civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal power, and allows noither to infringe upon the 
other. The spiritual or episcopal power is limited to 
preaching, administering the sacraments, and loosing 
and binding sins. If bishops teach contrary to the 
Scriptures, they are and must be treated as false 
prophots. If allowed to try causes relating to marriage 
and tithes, it is only as civil officers. They have no 
legislative power over the church ; and they can bind 
the conscience only by showing that the Gospel enjoins 
what they inculcate. As to Sundays and other holy 
days and rites and forms of worship, bishops may and 
should appoint such os are convenient and suitable, and 
the people should observe them, not as divine ordi- 
nances, but as conducive to good order and edification. 

Though the Lutherans expressed their doctrine of 
comubst&ntlation in the most inoffensive terms which 
would be explicit, yet the Reformed or Zwinglians 
could not subscribe to the Augsburg Confession. 
Hence the imperial cities of Strasburg, Constance, 
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not satisfied with this answer of the papal 
divines, and wished to have a copy of it 
that they might point out its fallacies. 
The emperor, more obedient to the exhor- 
tations of the pontiffs legate and his 
companions than to the demands of right 
and equity, refused their request and 
would not allow the controversy to be 
protracted by any new writings about it. 
Nevertheless the Protestants caused an 
answer to be drawn up by Philip Mclanc- 


T.indau, and Meminingcn, offered a separato confession 
called the Confession of the Four Cities, Cunfessio 
Tetrupolitana. it agreed substantially with the Augs- 
burg Confession, exoept in regard to the corporeal 
presence. They maintained a real yet a spiritual or sacra- 
mental presence, a presence which the devout soul could 
feel and enjoy, but which implied no physical presence 
of Christ’s body. Yet they expressed themselves in terms 
which need not have given offence to the Lutherans. 
They say: “ All that the evangelists, Paul, and the holy 
fathers have written respecting the venerable sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, our preachers teach, 
recommend, and inculcate, with the greatest fidelity. 
Hence, with singular earnestness, they constantly pro- 
claim that goodness of Christ towards his followers, 
whereby, no less now than at his last supper, to all his 
sincere disciples as oft as they repeat this supper, he 
condescends to give, by the sacraments, his real body 
and his real blood, to be truly eaten and drunken as the 
food and drink of their souls, by whieh they are 
nourished to eternal life, so that he lives and abides in 
them and they in him.” This confession they presented 
to the emperor in Latin and German, but bo would not 
allow it to be read in public. Yet when the popish 
priests had made out a confutation of it, lie called them 
before him to hear that confutation read ; and then, 
without allowing discussion or permitting them to havo 
a. copy of tho confutation, demanded of them submis- 
sion to the church of Horne. They refused. This 
confession of the four cities, which was drawn up by 
Martin Bucer and had been adopted by the senato and 
people of Augsburg, was the confession of that city for 
a number of years. But afterwards the four cities, 
feeling tho necessity of a union with the Lutherans 
lest their popish enemies should swallow them up, 
brought themselves to believe that the Lutherans and 
they differed more in words than in reality; and there- 
| fore they subscribed to the Augsburg Confession, and 
became a part of tho Lutheran church. Sec Hospinian’s 
I Uistoria Sarram>ritaria , par. ii. p. 162, Ac. — At the 
same Diet Zwingli presented his private confession, 
which is a long and elaborate performance. He says: 
“ Grace is conferred along with the sacraments, but not 
by them ns tho channels; or in other words, that the 
Holy Spirit imparts grace to the devout communicants 
in the ordinance; but does not annex the grace to the 
sacrament, so that it may go along with it as water 
through a channel, or by a physical process.” And 
respecting the Lord’s Supper he says; “I believe that 
in the holy eucharist or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to the eye of faith (fidei 
contemplation «); that is, to those who thank the Lord for 
the benefits conferred on us In Christ his Son, acknow- 
ledge that he assumed a real body, truly suffered In it, 
and washed away our sins in his own blood ; and thus 
tho whole that Christ has don# is. as it were, present to 
the eye of their faith. But that the body of Christ in 
substance and reality, or that his natural body is pre- 
sent in the supper, and is received into our mouth and 
masticated by our teeth — as the papists and somo who 
look back upon the fleshpots of Egypt represent — that 
I not only deny but unhesitatingly pronounce an error 
and contrary to the word of God.” He subjoins elabo- 
rate proofs from the Scripture, reason, and the fathers, 
in support of these views. To this confession Eck, the 
Catholie divine, replied ; and Zwingli on the 27th of 
August defended himself in a letter addressed to the 
emperor and to the Protestant princes. See Hospinian, 
ubi supra, p. 167, Ac. — Mur. (See also on this Con - 
i fession the works of Scott and Waddington referred to 
I in the preceding note. — H . 
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thon, to so much of the pontifical confuta- 
tion as the theologians had been able to 
gather from- hearing it read ; and -on the 
2*2d of September they presented it to the 
emperor, who refused to receive it. This 
answer (though afterwards corrected and 
enlarged by Melancthon upon obtaining a 
copy of the pontifical confutation) is that 
Apology for the Augsburg Confession , 
which was afterwards published in the 
year 15*31, and which constitutes a part of 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church. 1 

4. Three modes oi getting rid of these 
very troublesome contentions remained. 
One was, to allow those who would not 
obey the mandates of the pontiff to enjoy 
their own sentiments on religion, and to 
worship God as they saw fit, without 
allowing the public tranquillity to be 
thereby destroyed. Another was, to com- 
pel them by force of arms to cease from 
dissenting from the Romish church, and 
make them return to the spurned friendship 
of the Roman prelate. A third was, to 
attempt an honourable and equitable com- 
promise, by each party’s relinquishing 
some portion of what it considered as its 
just claims. The first method was accor- 
dant with reason and justice, and would 
meet the wishes of the wise and good; but 
it was totally repugnant to the arrogant 
claims of the pontiff and to the ignorance 
of the age, which abhorred all liberty of 
opinion concerning religion. The second 
accorded with the customs and views of the 
age, ami with the violent counsels of the 
Romish court ; but it was opposed to the 
prudence, the moderation, and the equity, 
both of the emperor and of all good men. 
The third therefore was adopted, and met 
the approbation of all who were solicitous 
for the good of the empire; nor did the 
sovereign pontiff himself seem to be wholly 
averse from it. Hence various consulta- 
tions were held between select individuals 
of both parties, and every means was 
adopted which seemed calculated to allay 
mutual hatred, and bring discordant minds 
to harmonize. But the parties were too 
wide apart in their first principles, for any 
thing to be effected. In these discussions 
the character of Philip Melancthon, whom, 
as the principal doctor among the Protes- 
tants, the adherents to the pontiff took 


• Melancthon composed the Apology in Latin, but 
afterwards Justus Jonas translated it into German, in 
which language it was published in the first Col- 
lection of all the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church, Dresden, 1580, fol. 21—134 The Augsburg 
Confession In German immediately precedes it, fol. 
3 — 20 See Waich'a Iniroductio in Librot Symbolicot, 
lib i. car* W. P -409, Sic.— Mur. 
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special pains to conciliate, very clearly 
appeared. He seemed easy of access, and 
ready to make concessions when his oppo- 
sers dealt in compliments and promises; 
but when they would terrify him by threats 
and denunciations, ho seemed quite another 
man, bold, courageous, and regardless of 
life and fortune. For in this great man, 
a mild and tender spirit was united with 
the strictest fidelity and an invincible 
attachment to what he regarded as the 
truth. 

5. This middle course having been tried 
in vain for a sufficient length of time,* it 
was resolved, in order to terminate these 
religious controversies, to resort to the 
method so repugnant to reason and to the 
principles of Christianity, but which the 
perverseness of the times recommended. 
Accordingly on the 19th of November, a 
severe decree was passed by command ami 
authority of the emperor, in the absence 
of the two leaders of the Protestants, the 
landgrave of* Hesse and the elector of 
Saxony ; in which there was nothing that 
could solace the Protestants, except an 
equivocal and deceptive promise of a 
council to be called within six months by 
order of the pontiff. For, the dignity and 
excellence of the old religion were extrava- 
gantly extolled ; new energy was imparted 
to the edict of Worms against Luther and 
his followers; the religious reformations 
entered upon in one place and another 
were severely censured; and the princes 
and cities which had been alienated from 
the pontiff were admonished to return to 
their duty within some months, unless they 
wished to incur the vengeance of the 
emperor, as the patron and protector of 
the church. 8 

6. On learning the sad issue of the diet, 
the elector of Saxony and his associates, 
in the year 1530 and the year following, 
assembled at Smalcald and afterwards at 
Frankfort, and formed a longue among 
themselves, for their mutual protection 
against the evils which the edict of Augs- 
burg portended, but excluding all offensive 

j operations against any one. They also 


* The conferences continued, with repented changes 
of the delegates, from the second day of August till the 
end of the month. — Mur. 

s See, in addition to the authors before mentioned, 
Midler's Hixtorie der Protestation und Appellation der 
Emngelisrhen Stdndf , bo >k iii. chap, xlviil. p. 997* 

4 The first meeting of the Protestants subsequently 
to the diet, was held at Smalcald on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1530. But it was found that many of the repre- 
sentatives of cities had received no instruction in 
regard to a confederacy, and that many other cities 
were to be invited to join them. As the emperor had 
entered into a coalition with tho Catholic states against 
them, they assembled again in the following year on 
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took measures to bring the kings of France, 
England, and Denmark, as well as other 
princes and states, into the confederacy. 1 
When things began to wear this warlike 
aspect, the electors of Mentz and the 
Palatinate interposed as mediators between 
the parties. And the emperor Charles V. 
for various reasons was very anxious for 
peace. For the Protestants would not 
afford their aid to a Turkish war which the 
.emperor exceedingly needed ; and they also 
contended that Ferdinand, the emperor’s 
brother, who had been created king of the 
Homans by the major part of the princCvS 

in the diet of Cologne, A.uf. 1531, had 
been elected contrary to the laws of the 
empire. 

7. ‘After various consultations, therefore, 
in the year 1532 a peace wa9 concluded 
at Nuremberg between the emperor and 
the Protestants on the following terms — 
that the latter should contribute money 
for the Turkish war, and should acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand as king of the Romans ; 
and that Charles should annul the edicts of 
Worms and Augsburg, and should allow 
the followers ot Luther full liberty to 
regulate their religious matters as they 
pleased, until either a council (which was 
to be held within six months) or a diet of 
the empire should determine what religious 
principles were to be adopted and obeyed. 
Scarcely was the apprehension of war 
removed by this convention, when John, 
the elector of Saxony, died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Frederick, an 
unfortunate prince though possessed of 
invincible fortitude and magnanimity. 

8. The truce of Nuremberg with the 
emperor, gave so much courage and forti- 
tude to the concealed and feebler enemies 
of the pontiff, that they would no longer 
obey liis mandates. This is attested by 
various regions and towns of Germany, 
which year after year from this time on- 
ward fearlessly made profession of tho 
religion which Luther had restored. More- 
over, as the only hope of removing the 
disagreement about religion now depended 
on the promised council, the emperor did 
not cease to urge the sovereign pontiff 
Clement VI l. to hasten its meeting. Rut 
Clement, whom the recollection of former 
councils filled with apprehensions, contrived 
to put it off, and wished the cause of his 
see might be decided rather by arms than 
by arguments. 2 lie prom bed indeed by 
his legate in 1533, that a council should 
he called in Italy either at Mantua, Pla- 
centia, or Bologna. But the Protestants 
declared themselves not satisfied with an 
Italian council, and maintained that a 
controversy arising in Germany ought to 
be decided within the limits of Germany. 

the 29th of March, to form a closer union for their 
mutual defence. The landgrave of Hesse took great 
pains to have the Swiss included in tin? confederacy. 
Hut the elector of Saxony, who was guided by Luther, 
absolutely refused to admit them. And in general, 
Luther had great scruples in regard to the whole trans- 
action, and the jurists had much debato with him 
respecting tho lawfulness of such a confederacy ; for 
according to his monkish principles, he held all human 
means for preserving peace in religious matters to be 
unallowable, and supposed that inert should repose 
themselves wholly on the providence of God, without 
venturing upon any measures suggested by policy in 
such cases. Hut the jurists informed him that tire 
constitution of tho empire allowed tho states to com- 
bine together, and probably also to declare war against 
the emperor; for, by virtue of the compact between 
the emperor and tho states, tho emperor engaged not 
to infringe upon the laws of the empire and tire rights 
and liberties of tire Germanic church. This compact 
tho emperor had violated, and therefore the states had 
a right to combine together agaiint him. Luther 
replied that ho had not been aware of this, and that if 
it was so, he had no objections to make ; for the gospel 
was not opposed to civil government. Yet he could 
not approve of an otfensive war. — Sehl. [The fullest 
and most authentic information respecting these nego- 
tiations, accessible to the English reader, is to be 
found in Ranke's History of the Reformation , vol. iii. 
book vi. chap. 1 and 5. — It. 

1 In their meeting at Smalcttld, A.n. 1 r»3 1 , after 
forming a league for mutual defence for six years, they 
drew up an apology for their conduct; in which they 
gave a concise history of the Reformation, the necessity 
there was for it, and the sufferings and dangers to 
which they were exposed on account of it. Copies of 
this apology they sent both to Francis I. the king of 
France, and to Henry V 111. of England. Roth those 
kings rcturnod very civil answers ; but nothing was 
said on either side about an alliance for mutual defence. 
Sec Seckondorf's Hut or in l.uthcranismi, lib. Iii. sec. i ; 
G or des, Hist or in I'mng Jtnmnali, tom. iv. p. 222, Ac. 
In 1535, the Protestants had another meeting at .Sinai- 
cald, in which they extended their league of 1531 for 
10 years longer. About this time, l)r. Harms, an 
English clergyman, arrived in Saxony, as envoy from 
the king of England ; and he was soon followed by 
Edward Fox, bishop of Hereford, and Nicholas Ifeath, 
an English archdeacon. They attended the convention 
at Hmalcald, and a negotiation was held for forming a 
coalition of some sort between the German confede- 
rates and the king of England. See Seekendorf, uhi 
snprn , lib. iii. sec. 39. In 1 538, the German confede- 
rates sent an embassy to the king of France (which 
however effected very little), and also three ambassadors 
to the king of England. They proposed to king Henry 
to adopt the Augsburg Confession, and consent to bo 
the head and patron of the Protestant confederacy; 
they also stated what aid each should afford to the 
other In case of attack from the enemy. Hut Henry 
was not yet prepared to go so far in the Reformation, 
nor did he wish to embroil himself with the emperor. 
See Seekendorf, ubi supra , lib. iii. see. UIG, p 197. Ac. ; 

| Gardes, ubi supra , p. 287, &c. ; liurnet’s History of the 
j Reformation, book iii. vol. 1. p. 329, Ac. cd. London, 

1 1825— Mur, 

* Resides the onuses which, since tho councils of 
Constance and Basil, had divested the popes of 
all relish for such clerical parliaments, pope Clement 
had his own peculiar reasons. It was his misfor- 
tune to be the illegitimate son of Julius de Medicis, 
and he w us afraid his enemies in the council might 
avail themselves of this circumstance, to pronounoe 
him unworthy of the papal dignity. For it was a 
disputed point, which had never been decided, whether 
a bastard could be a legitimate pope. That a profli- 
gate might be, had been decided by usage long since, 
especially by the example of Alexander VI, Sec Paul 
Snrpi, tom. i. page 54, Ac. ; and Ziegler’s Histories 
t'lementis VII. in Schelhorn’s Amocnitat . Hist. Eccles 
et Liter, sr. vol, i. p. 210, kc.-ScM. 
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And tbe pontiff himself managed so artfully 
as to get rid of his own promise, and soon 
after died in the year 1534. 1 

9. His successor, Paul III. seemed more 
tractable, when the emperor addressed him 
on the subject of a council. For lie first 
made a promise in 1535, that he would 
assemble a council at Mantua ; and after- 
wards, a.d. 1536, lie actually proclaimed 
one by letters despatched through all the 
Catholic countries. The Protestants, on 
the other hand, foreseeing that in such a 
council everything would go according to 
the opinion and pleasure of the pontiff, 
declared in a convention held at Smalcald 
in 1537, their entire dissatisfaction with 
such a servile council ; yet they procured 
a new summary of their religious faith to 
be drawn up by Luther, which they might 
present to the assembled bishops if occa- 
sion should call for it. This production 
of Luther is called the Articles of Smal- 
cald ; and it was admitted among the 
books from which the religious senti- 
ments of those called Lutherans arc to be 
learned. 3 

1 Everything pertaining to this council is fully and 
intelligently stated, pre-eminently hy Paul Sarpi, His- 
ion'ii Cnnc.Uii Trident mi, lib. i. — [ The Protestants met 
at Smalcald to consider the proposed plan of an Italian 
council, and remonstrated against it, as being to be held 
in Italy. They also insisted that the pope, as one of 
the parties whose cause was to he tried, should have 
no authority over the council ; and that the decision 
should be founded solely on the Hoty Scriptures. — Mur. 

* The Articles of Smalcald were drawn up in German 
by Luther, in his own acrimonious stylo. The Augs- 
burg Confession was intended to soften prejudice 
against the Lutherans, and to conciliate tho good will 
of the Catholics. Of course the gentle Melancthon 
was employed to write it. Tho Articles of Smalcald, 
on the contrary, were a preparation for a campaign 
against an enoiny with whom no compromise was 
deemed possible, and in which victory or death was the 
only alternative. Of course all delicacy towards the 
Catholics was dispensed with, and Luther’s fiery style 
was chosen and was allowed full scope. In words, 
the Articles flatly contradict tho Confession in some 
instances ; though in sense they are tho same. Tlius 
the Confession (Article xxiv.) says : “ We are unjustly 
charged with having abolished the mass. For it is 
manifest that without boasting we may say, tho mass 
is observed by us with greater devotion and earnest- 
ness than hy our opposers.” But in the Articles of 
Smalcald, (Part II. Art. II.) it is said: “That the 
popish mass is the greatest and most horrid abomina- 
tion, as militating directly and violently against these 
articles; and yet it has become thd chief and most 
splendid of all the popish idolatries.” In the Con- 
fession, they applied the name of the mass to the 
Lutheran form of the eucharist. But in these Articles, 
they confine that term to its proper import, the ordinary 
public service among the Catholics. — The Articles of 
Smalcald cover 28 folio pages, and are preceded by a 
preface and followed hy a treatise on the power and 
supremacy of the pope. The first part contains four 
concise articles, respecting God, tho Trinity, and the 
incarnation, passion, and ascension of Christ, in 
accordance with tho Apostles’ and the Athanaslan 
Creeds. On these Articles tho Protestants professed 
to agree altogether with the papists. The second part 
also contains four articles of fundamental importance, 
but in which the Protestants and papists are declared 
to be totally and irreconcilably at variance. They 
relate to the nature and the grounds of justification, the 
mass and saiut worship, ecclesiastical and monkish 
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10. During these consultations two moat ! 
important events occurred, the one very 
injurious to the general interests of religion 
and especially to the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, the other no less so to. the papal 
dominion. The former was, a new scaition 
of the furious and fanatical tribe of tho 
Anabaptists ; tho latter was, a revolt of 
Henry VIII. the king of England from 
the Roman pontiff. In the year 1533, 
certain persons of the class of Anabaptists, 
who were more insane and distracted than 
the rest, came to Munster, a city of West- 
phalia, and gave out that they were divinely 
commissioned to set up a sort of holy 
empire on the ruins of all human institu- 
tions. The whole city being excited and 
thrown into great commotion, they pro- 
ceeded to erect the new commonwealth 
conformably to their crude opinions and 
fancies; and placed John Bockholt, a 
tailor of Leyden, at the head of it. But 
the city being taken in the year 1535, by 
the bishop of Munster who was aided by 
other German princes, this delirious king 
and his associates were executed without 
mercy ; and the new republic was thus 
overthrown soon after its establishment. 
This seditious procedure of certain Ana- 
baptists induced most of the princes of i 
Europe to enact severe laws against the 
entire sect ; in consequence of which, in 
subsequent years vast numbers of them, 
both the innocent and the guilty, were 
miserably put to death. 3 

11. Henry VIII. king of England, who 
had before warmly opposed Luther, a prince 
falling behind none of that age either in 
vice or in talents, being smitten with the 
charms of Anne Boleyn, an English virgin 


establishments, and the claims of the pope. The third 
part contains 15 articles, which tho Protestants con- 
sidered as relating to very important subjects, but on 
which the papists laid little stress. Tho subjects are, sin, 
the law, repentance, the gospel, baptism, the sacrament 
of the altar, the keys (or spiritual power), confession, 
excommunication, ordination, celibacy of the clergy, 
churches, good works, monastic vows, and human 
satisfactions for sin. When the Protestants subscribed 
these Articles, Melancthon annexed a reservation to 
his signature, purporting that ho codld admit of a pope, 
provided he would allow the gospel to ho preached in 
its purity, and would give up his pretensions to a divino 
right to rule, and would found his claims wholly on 
expediency and human compact. In consequence of 
this dissent from Luther, Melancthon was requested 
to draw up an article on the power and supremacy of 
the popo. He did so ; and the Protestants were well 
pleased with it and subscribed to it. It is annexed to 
the Articles of Smalcald. Seo Walch's Jnlrodudio in 
Libras Symbol, lib. i. cap. v. — Mur. 

3 Ilamcimatm’s Ilutoria Ecclexiast. renati Eoan- 
gelii, per I uferiorem Saxoniam et Wostphnliam, par. ii. 
p. 1190, &c. in his collected works; Von Printz, 
Specimen Hittoria Anabaptist, cap. x. xi. xil. p. 04. 
[Sleidan, Commentarii de Statu Itelig. et Reipublica, 
sub Carolo V. lib. x.; Gerdes, Srrinium Antiquarium, 
tom. ii. p. 377, &c. 509, &c.; Robertson’s history qf 
the Reign qf Charles V J>ook v. p. 245—250.— Mur, 
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of high birth, in order to marry her wished 
to be divorced from his queen, Catharine 
of Aragon aunt to Charles Y. and he ap- 
plied to the sovereign pontiff Clement VII. 
to sanction such a measure. 1 * He declared 
however that his conscience would not allow 
him to cohabit with his queen Catharine, 
because she had been married to his de- 
ceased brother Arthur, and a marriage with 
a brother’s widow was contrary to the law 
of God. Clement through fear of offending 
Charles Y. contrived various evasions, and 
endeavoured to delude and disappoint 
Henry. He therefore became impatient, and 
at the suggestion of Thomas Cranmer, who 
was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury 
and a secret friend to the Reformation by 
Luther, consulted nearly all the universities 
of Europe on the question ; and as most of 
them pronounced marriage with a brother’s 
widow to be unlawful, the king divorced 
Catharine without the consent of the pon- 
tiff’, and married Anne Boleyn. Henry’s 
defection from the pontiff soon followed. 
For the king being declared by the lords 
and commons of England, supreme head of 
the British church, he in tne year 1533 
ejected the monks, disposed of all their 
property, and abolished altogether the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff in England. 3 

1‘2. This downfall of the popish power in 
England, however, was of little advantage 
to the lovers of a purer religion. For the 
king, though ho destroyed the empire of 
the pontiff, yet retained for the most part 
the old religion ; and he persecuted and 
sometimes punished capitally those who 
thought differently from himself on reli- 
gious subjects. Besides, he understood the 


l Mosheim err a in representing Henry’s passion for 

Anno Boleyn as the first and grand cause ot' the king’s 

wish to bo divorced from his queen. His father had 
scrupled the legitimacy of the marriage; a foreign 
court had made it an objection to intermarriage with 
his children by this wife; and his subjects very gener- 
ally entertained apprehensions respecting the succes- 
sion to his crown from the same cause. It was state 
policy which first led to the marriage, but it appears 
never to have given entire satisfaction to any one. 
Doubtless Henry was sincere in professing to have 
scruples of conscience on tho subject. But there were 
also other causes. The queen’s beauty had faded, and 
some diseases had rendered her person less agreeable. 
Political considerations or apprehensions respecting 
his successor had influence. And after these causes 
had operated some time, Anno Boleyn came to court 
and the king was charmed with her. This, though the 
last, was henceforth probably not the least reason for 
his final resolution to divorce his queen. See Hume’s 
History of England , ch. xxx. voi. iii. p. 288, &c. Bur- 
net’s History of the information, voi. i. book ii. at tho 
beginning.— Mur. 

* Besides Burnet and others who have composed 
Histories of tho Reformation in England, the Acts of 
this memorable event as collected by David Wilkins, in 
his Concilia Magnce Britannia! et Hibernia, tom. iii. 
p. 424, A o. should be consulted. See also ItaynaPs 
/tnerd. /list cl iques , Politiqucs, Mililaires, tome i. par. 
ii. p. SO, Ac. and the Nouoeau Dictionnaire HUlorique 
[ et Crit. tome ii. p. 388, article Pokna* 
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title he had assumed of supreme head of 
the British church, to invest him with the 
powers of the Roman pontiff; so that lie 
had a right to make decrees respecting re- 
ligion, and to prescribe to the citizens what 
they must believe and practise. During 
his life therefore religion in England was 
coincident with the king’s character, that 
is, uncertain and changeable. Yet the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cran- 
mer, who had the king's confidence and 
was a patron of the reformed religion, ex- 
erted himself by his writings and his actions, 
as much as he prudently could and as the 
instability of the king and other difficulties 
would allow, to diminish gradually the old 
superstition and ignorance, and to increase 
the number of the friends of Luther. 3 

13. After the pontiff’s first proposed 
council was set aside, various negotiations 
for restoring peace and harmony were held 
between the emperor and the Protestants, 
but without any determinate and solid 
benefit; because the pontiff, by his legates 
and others, generally disconcerted all their 
measures. In the vear 1541 the emperor, 
much to the displeasure of the pontiff, 
ordered select individuals of both parties 
to confer together respecting religion at 
Worms. Accordingly, Philip Melancthon 
and John Eek held a discussion during 
three days. 4 The discussion was then 


3 Besides Burnet, see Neal’s History of tho Puritans, 
voi. i. chap. i. p. 11, Ac. [In the year *1536, king Henry, 
with the sanction of the convocation, prescribed wlmt 
doctrines should bo taught in tho churches ; the sub- 
stance of which may be seen in Burnet, Hist, liefonn. 
voi. i. p. 280, Ac. ed. London, 1825, and in Neal, ubi 
supra, p. G9, &c. Mr. Neal remarks upon these instruc- 
tions : “ One sees here the dawn of the Reformation ; 
the Scriptures and tho ancient creeds are made the 
standards of faith, without the tradition of the church 
or decrees of the pope; the doctrine of justification 
by faith is well stuted ; four of the seven sacraments 
are passed over, and purgatory is left doubtful. But 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, the worship- 
ping of images and saints are still retained/' In the 
year 1539, the king and the opposers of the Reformation 
procured a statute to be passed in both houses of par- 
liament, malting it penal to speak or write at all against 
any one of the six following articles: — “ First, that in 
the sacrament of the altar, after the consecration, there 
remained no substance of bread and wine, but under 
these forms the natural body and blood of Christ were 
present. Secondly, that communion in both kinds was 
not necessary to salvation to all persons, by the law of 
God; but that both the flesh and blood of Christ were 
together in each of the kinds. Thirdly, that priests, 
after the order of priests (after admission to orders), 
might not marry, by the law of God. Fourthly, that 
vows of chastity ought to bo observed, by the law of 
God. Fifthly, that the use of private masses ought to 
bo continued ; which, as it was agreeable to God's law, 
so man received great benefit by them. Sixthly, that 
auricular confession was expedient and necessary, and 
ought to be retained in the church." This, which was 
called " the bloody statute,” was enforced during the 
residue of Henry’s reign or till the year 1547. It 
brought many to the stake and to prison, and caused 
the Reformation to go back rather than advance during 
these eight years. See Burnet, ubi supra, p, 334, &e. 
and Neal, ubi supra, p 75, &c. — Mur. 

4 See Boeder's Tract, De Colloquio Woisnatiensi » Nu- 
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transferred for certain reasons to the diet 
of Ratisbon of the same year ; in which the 
project of a nameless writer who proposed 
conditions for a peace, was especially sub- 
jected to examination. 1 But the protracted 
deliberation had no other effect than to 
bring the parties to agree, that this very 
difficult subject should be more fully ex- 
amined in the future council, or if a council 
should not be called, then in the next diet 
of Germany. 

14. After this a very disturbed state of 
things ensued, which required the delibe- 
rations for settling religious controversies to 
be deferred. In the diet of Spire in 1542, 
the pontiff by his legate renewed his promise 
of a council, and signified that it should be 
held at Trent, if that place was agreeable. 
The king of the Romans, Ferdinand, and 
the Catholic princes gave their assent; but 
the Protestants rejected both the place and 
the council proposed by the pontiff, and 
demanded a legitimate and free council, 
that is, one which should be exempt from 
the laws and the authority of the pontiff. 
Nevertheless, the pope with the consent of 
the emperor, proceeded to appoint the coun- 
cil; and at the diet of Worms, a.d. 1545, 
the emperor negociated with the Protestants 
to bring them to approve of the council at 
Trent. But these negotiations failing, and 
the emperor seeing no prospect that the 
Protestants would ever subject themselves 
to the council, listened to the advice of 
Paul III. who urged a resort to arms, and 
in conjunction with that pontiff he secretly 
prepared for war. The leaders of the Pro- 
testants, the landgrave of Ilesse and the 
elector of Saxony, took measures not to be 
overwhelmed in a defenceless state, and 
raised forces on their side. 2 While this 
storm was gathering, Luther, who was dis- 
posed to contend with prayers and patience 
rather than with arms, m$t a peaceful death 
at Eisleben his native town, on the 18th of 
February, 154 6. 8 


remb. 1744,4to. [and Slcidan's Comment . de Statu Rclig. 
et Reipubl. lib. xiii. sub finern. — Mur. 

* See Bieck’s Dreyfaches Interim , Leip. 1721, 8vo, 
oh. i. p. 1, &c. [This conference was held in April, 
1541. The emperor selected the disputants; on the 
part of the Catholics, John Eck, Julius Pflug, George 
Gropper; on the part of the Protestants, Ph. Melanc- 
thon, Martin Bucer, and John Pistorius. The author 
of the written project (called the first Interim ), here 
read and discussed, was supposed to be Gropper. See 
Sleidan, ubi supra ; Robertson’s Charles F. book vi. p. 
294, &c. — Mur. 

8 See Robertson’s Hist, of Charles V. book vii. p. 
322, &c. — Mur. 

3 See Bower’s Life of Luther, chap. xl. — Mur. [On 
the latter days of Luther, besides this meagre com- 
pilation by Bower, the English reader should refer to 
Waddington’s Hist, of the Reformation , yol. iii. p. 341, 
Ac. ; Scott's Continuation of Milner, Ac. 3d edition, 
yol. !. p. 464, &c .—It. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR OF SMAL- 

CAI.D [a.D. 1546], TO TIIB CONCLUSION 

OF THE RELIGIOUS PEACE [A.D. 1555]. 

1. The destruction of those who should 
oppose the council of Trent bad been agreed 
on between the emperor and the pontiff, 
and the opening of the council was to be 
the signal for taking up arms. Accordingly, 
that council had scarcely commenced its 
deliberations at the beginning of the year 
1546, when it was manifest from various 
indications that an imperial papal war 
impended over the Protestants. At the 
diet of Ratisbon indeed of this year, a new 
conference or dispute between the principal 
theologians of the two parties had been 
instituted ; but its progress and issue clearly 
showed, that the cause was to be decided 
not by arguments but by arms. The fa- 
thers at Trent passed their first decrees, 
which the Protestants again firmly rejected 
at the diet of Ratisbon; and soon after the 
emperor proscribed the Protestant leaders, 
and began to assemble an army against 
them. 

2. The Saxon and Hessian princes led 
their forces into Bavaria to meet the cin- 

eror, and they cannonaded his camp at 

ngolstadt. A battle was expected to en- 
sue. But as Maurice duke of Saxony (who 
coveted the riches and the high rank of his 
uncle John Frederic, and was seduced by 
the promises of the emperor) now invaded 
the Saxon territories, and as the confede- 
rates of Smalcald were not harmonious in 
their views, and as the money promised 
them from France did not arrive, the Pro- 
testant army was broken up and the elector 
of Saxony returned home. The emperor 
pursued him by forced marches, and fell 
upon him unawares near Miihlberg on the 
Elbe, the 24th of April, 1547> where after 
an unsuccessful battle, and betrayed proba- 
bly by his friends, he was taken prisoner. 
The other Protestant prince, Philip of 
Hesse, by advice of his son-in-law Maurice 
and of the elector of Brandenburg, threw 
himself upon the mercy of the emperor, 
expecting according to the emperor’s pro- 
mise to be forgiven and to be set at liberty. 
But he was nevertheless kept a prisoner; 
and it is reported that the emperor violated 
his promise in this instance and deluded 
the Hessian prince by the ambiguity of 
some German words. But this part of the 
history has not yet been so investigated 
as to make the imprisonment of the land- 
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grave and the grounds of it altogether 
clear. 1 

3. After this victory, the cause of the 
Protestants appeared irrecoverably ruined, 
and that of the Roman pontiff triumphant. 
In the diet held soon after at Augsburg 
and which was surrounded by troops, the 
emperor demanded of the Protestants to 
submit the decision of the religious contro- 
versy to the council of Trent. The greater 
part consented, and in particular Maurice 
of Saxony who had received from Charles 
the electoral dignity, of which together 
with a part of his territories John Frederic 
had been deprived, and who also was ex- 
tremely solicitous for the liberation of his 
father-in-law, the landgrave of Hesse. But 
the emperor lost the benefit of this assent 
to the council of Trent. For upon a ru- 
mour that the pestilence had appeared at 
Trent, a great part of the fathers retired 
to Bologna ; and thus the council was 
broken up. 2 3 * Nor could the emperor pre- 
vail upon the pope to re-assemble the coun- 
cil without delay. As the prospect of a 
council was now more distant, the emperor 
deemed it necessary in the interim to 
adopt some project, which might preserve 
the peace in regard to religion until the 
council should assemble. Hence he caused 
a paper to be drawn up by Julius Pilug, 
bishop of Naumburg, Michael Sidonius a 
papist, and John Agricola of Eisleben, 
which should serve as a rule of faith and 
worship to the professors of both the old i 
! religion and the new, until the meeting of 
the council ; and this paper, because it had 
not the force of a permanent law, was com- 
monly called the Interim. 5 


1 Besides the accounts of the common historians, 
Grosch has well described all these transactions in his 

Vertheidigung der Emngelischen Kir die gegen Oottfr. 
Arnold , p. 29, &c. [See Sleldan’s Comment, de Statu 
Relig. et Iieipubl. lib. xviii. and the very full history of 
this war in Robertson's Hist, qf Charles V. book viii. 
p. 338, &c. and book ix. p. 360, &c. — Mur. [See also 
Ranke's Deutsche Gesdiichte im Zeitalter d. Reformat. 
vol. iv. not yet translated into English. This valuable 
work terminates at the death of Charles V. — R. 

3 The report of a pestilence was a mere pretence. 
The pope, Paul III. was equally jealous of the council, 
which had not been disposed in all respects to govern 
itself by his orders, as he was of the growing power of 
the emperor, which he did not wish to see farther in- 
creased by the council. He indeed hated the Protes- 
tants ; but he did not wish to see the emperor, under 
colour of enforcing the decrees of the council, acquire 
a more absolute authority over Germany. Ho had al- 
ready withdrawn his troops from the imperial army, 
and he now wished to see the council dispersed. The 
Spanish members opposed him, but he found means to 
prevail.— Schl. 

3 See Bieck’s Dreyfaches Interim , Osiander’s His- 
toria Ecclesiastica y cent. xvi. lib. ii. c. lx viii. p. 425, 
and others. Respecting the authors and the editions 
of the Interim , see a disquisition in the Ddnisdie 

JUbliotheky part v. p. 1, &c. and part vi. p. 185, &o 
[The Interim may be seen at large in Goldast’s Con - 
stitutioncs Imperial tom. i. p. 518, &c.; also in J. C. 
Fnbre's continuation of Floury's Ecclesiastical History , 


[Sjsct. 1. 

4. This paper called the Interim, though 
very favourable to the papal cause, was 
equally displeasing to the pontiff and to the 
professors of the true or Lutheran religion. 
When the emperor communicated it to the 
diet of Augsburg, the elector of Mcntz 
without taking the sense of the members rose 
and, in the name of the diet, assented to it. 
Most of the princes, therefore, though with 
reluctance, acquiesced. Those who opposed 
it were for the most part compelled by the 
power and arms of the emperor to submit, 
and the calamities and oppressions which 
followed in Germany are almost inde- 
scribable. Maurice, elector of Saxony, who 
occupied middle ground between those who 
approved and those who rejected the In- 
terim, held several consultations at Leipsio 
and other places, in the year 1548, with his j 
theologians and principal men, of whom ] 
Philip Melancthon was most distinguished, i 
that he might determine what course to j 
pursue. The result of the protracted ; 
deliberation was, that Melancthon (whom j 
the other theologians followed) partly from 
fear of the emperor and partly from conde- 
scension to his sovereign, decided that the 
whole instrument called the Interim could 
by no means be admitted, but that there 
was no impediment to receiving and ap- ; 
proving it, so far as it concerned things not j 
essential in religion or things indifferent ; 
(adiaphoraV). This decision gave rise to 1 
the Adiaphoristic controversy among the 
Lutherans, which will be described in the 
history of the Lutheran church. In this 
state of things the cause of the reformed 
religion of Luther was in imminent peril ; 
and had the pontiff and the emperor known 
how to take advantage of their good fortune, 


lib. cxlv. sec. 21—23, Latin, by R. P. Alexander, vol. 
xxxix. j>. 540 — 58G. See also Schroeckh'a Kirchcngc'oh . 
seit der, Reformat, vol. i. p. 67«, &c. ; Robertson’s Hist, 
qf Charles V. book ix. p. 377, &c. The Interim con- 
sisted of twenty-six articles drawn up with great care, 
and in a very conciliatory spirit. On most doctrinal 
points, such as man’s primitive rectitude, apostaej. 
original sin, redemption by Christ, necessity of divine 
grace, human merit, &c. it adopted, very much, scrip- 
tural views and language; and might have been a - 
sented to by the Protestants, without sacrificing perhaps 
any fundamental truths. But it retained the mass, all 
the seven sacraments, the hierarchy, the traditions, the 
ceremonies, In short the wholo exterior of the Catholic 
establishment and worship, with the sole exceptions of 
tolerating the marriage of the clergy and communion 
in both kinds. Yet it limited the authority of the 
pontiff, and so explained the grounds and uses of the 
Romish rites, as to make them the least offensive pos- 
sible.— Mur. [On this perplexing passage of Lutheran 
church-bi story to which reference will afterwards be 
made, see Gieseler, Lehrbuch neueren Kitchen ges. 
Bonn, 1840, vol. i. p. 342, &c. This work has not yrt 
been translated into English, though fully as valuable 
as his other one. The section (sec. 9) in particular 
which treats of the Interim is marked by all the cha- 
racteristic excellencies of this accurate and judicious 
compiler. See also Scott’s Continuation of Milner. & c. 
vol. ii. p. ‘>.4, &c. — 7i. 
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they might doubtless have either totally 
crushed the Lutheran church, or depressed it 
greatly and brought it into embarrassment. 

5. In the midst of these contests Julius 
III. who succeeded Paul III. in the govern- 
ment of the Romish church a.d. 1550, being 
overcome by the entreaties of the emperor, 
consented to revive the council of Trent. 
The emperor therefore at the. diet of Augs- 
burg, which he again surrounded with his 
troops, conferred with the princes on the 
prosecution of the council. The major p irfc 
agreed that the council ought to go on, and 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, consented yet 
only on certain conditions. 1 At the close 
of the diet therefore, a.d. 1551, the emperor 
directed all to prepare themselves for the 
council, and promised to use his endeavours 
that every tiling should there be done in a 
religious and Christian manner, and without 
passion. Hence confessions of faith to be 
exhibited to the council were drawn up, 
one in Saxony by Melanethon, and another 
at Wiirtemberg by John Brentius. Besides 
the ambassadors of the duke, some of the 
theologians of Wiirtemberg also repaired; 
to Trent. But the Saxons, at the head of 
whom was Melanethon, though they set 
out, advanced no farther than Nuremberg; 
for their sovereign [the elector Maurice] 
only made a show of obedience to the will 
of the emperor, while he was really design- 
ing to subject Charles to his own pleasure. 

(3. What plans and purposes Charles V. 
was pursuing amid these commotions in 
Germany will appear if we consider the 
circumstances of the times, and compare 
the different parts of his conduct. The 
emperor, relying more than prudence would 
dictate upon his own powers and good for- 
tune, wished to make these disquietudes 
arising out of religion subservient to the 
enlargement and establishment of his power 
in Germany, and to the diminution of the 
resources and the rights of the princes. 
Moreover, as he had in like manner long 
wished to see the authority and dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs diminished and con- 
fined within some definite limits, so that 
they might no longer interrupt the progress 
of his designs, so he hoped by means of the 
council this wish might be realized, since 

* These conditions were, that the council should 
rescind all its past acts and begin anew 5 that the di- 
vines of the Augsburg Confession should not only he 
heard, but have the right of voting ; that the pontiff 
should place himself under the jurisdiction of the coun- 
cil, and should not have the presidency of it ; and that 
he should release the bishops from their oath of alle- 
giance to him, so that they might give their opinions 
freely. The assent under these conditions was read 
before the diet, and request made that it might be 
entered entire upon the journals, but this request was 
refused. 8 ee 8 lcidan’s Comment. &c. lib. xxii. fol. 576, 
ed. 1556. — Mur. 


by means of the councils formerly held at 
Constance and Basil, a check was laid upon 
the exorbitant lust of power in the Romish 
bishops. For he had no doubt that by 
means of his ambassadors and bishops, 
those of Spain and Germany and others, 
he should be able so to control the delibera- 
tions of the council that all its decrees 
and acts would be conformable to his plans 
and wishes. 2 But all these expectations 
and designs were frustrated by that very 
Maurice, by whose assistance principally 
Charles had been able to break down the 
power of the Protestants. 

7. Long had Maurice in vain solicited 
for the liberation of his father-in-law, Philip 
of Hesse; and long had the greatest princes 
of Germany and Europe importunately 
petitioned the emperor to set at liberty 
both the landgrave of Hesse and the late 
elector of Saxony. When therefore Mau- 
rice perceived that he had been duped, and 
that Charles had hostile designs upon the 
liberties of Germany, he entered into an 
alliance with the king of France and with 
certain German princes, for asserting the 
rights of the Germanic nation ; and in the 
year 155*2 lie led forth a well-appointed 
army against the emperor. And he con- 
ducted the business with such celerity and 
vigour, that he was very near falling upon 
Charles unawares and in a state of security 
atlnnspruck. This sudden storm so terrified 
Charles, that he appeared quite ready to 
agree to any terms of peace ; and soon after 
at Passau, he not only gave present tran- 
quillity to the Protestants, but promised to 
assemble a diet within six months, at which 
the long-protracted religious contests should 
be wholly terminated. Thus the very man 
who had given a severer blow perhaps than 
any other to the Protestant cause, was the 
man to establish and give triumph to that 
cause, when it was nearly given up and 
abandoned. Yet Maurice did not live to 
see the result of his undertaking ; for the 
next year he fell in a battle against Albert 
of Brandenburg, at Sievershausen. 3 

8 This is clearly and satisfactorily shown in RwlKirt- 
son's History qf Charles V. vol. iii. p. 58, 207 — Schl. 

3 Maurice was all his life a Protestant at heart. But 
he was selfish, ambitious, and ungrateful. Ills base 
attack upon the dominions of his uncle John Frederick 
during the war of Srnaleald was the chief cause of 
the unhappy termination of that war, and of all the 
calamities endured by the Protestants from the year 
1548 to 1552. During this period he sided with the 
emperor, for the sake of acquiring an increase of ter- 
ritory and the rank of an elector. Yet he did not 
abandon tho Protestant religion, nor so enforce the 
Interim as to restrain the exercise of that religion 
Among his subjects. Ho probably had been deceived by 
the emperor’s hollow promises not to injure the cause 
of Protestantism. When he perceived this, and also 
discovered the emperor’s designs to overthrow the 
liberties of Germany, he was mortified, stung by his 
conscience, and roused to indignation. He therefore 


8. The Diet which the emperor promised 
at the pacification of Passau could not be 
assembled on account of commotions that 
arose in Germany and other impediments, 
until the year 1 555. But in this year at 
Augsburg, and in presence of Ferdinand 
the emperor’s brother, that memorable 
convention was held which gave to the 
Protestants, after so much slaughter and so 
many calamities and conflicts, that firm and 
stable religious peace which they still enjoy. 
For on the 25th of September, after various 
discussions, all those who had embraced the 
Augsburg Confession were pronounced free 
anti exempt from all jurisdiction of the 
pontiff and the bishops, and were bidden to 
live securely under their own laws and 
! regulations; and liberty was given to all 
Germans to follow which of the two reli- 
gions they pleased; and lastly, all those 
were declared to be public enemies of Ger- 
many who should presume to make war 
upon others or to molest them on the 
ground of their religion. 1 Nothing scarcely 

determined to bring down the power of the emperor, and 
to rescue both the Protestant religion and the liberties 
of his country from oppression. See Robertson's His- 
tory of Chur lot V. book x. p. 285, &c. The treaty of 
Fassau between the emperor and Maurice, August 2d, 
1552, laid the foundation of the liberties of the German 
Protestant church. “Its chief articles were,— That 
before the 1 2th of August the confederates shall lay 
down their arms and disband their forces ; That on or 
before that day the landgrave shall be set at liberty, and 
be conveyed in safety to his castle of Rhein ft- Is ; That 
a Diet shall be held within six months, in order to 
deliberate concerning the most proper and effectual 
method of preventing for the future ail disputes and 
dissensions about religion; That in the mean time, 
neither the emperor nor any other prince shall, upon 
any pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to 
those who adhere to the confession of Augsburg, but shall 
allow them to enjoy the freo and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion ; That, in return, the Protestants shall 
not molest the Catholics, either in the exercise of their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction or in performing their reli- 
gious ceremonies; Tjiat the imperial chamber shall 
administer justice impartially to persons of both 
parties, and Protestants bo admitted indiscriminately 
with the Catholics to sit as judges in that court ; That 
if the next Diet should not bo able to terminate the 
disputes with regard to religion, the stipulations in the 
present treaty in behalf of the Protestants Ehall con- 
tinue for ever in full power and vigour ; That none of 
the confederates shall be liable to any action on account 
of what had happened during the course of the war ; 
That the consideration of those encroachments which 
had been made, as Maurice pretended, upon the consti- 
tution and liberties of the empire, shall be remitted to 
the approaching Diet; That Albert of Brandenburg 
shall be comprehended in the treaty, provided he shall 
accede to it, and disband his forces before the 1 2th of 
August.” Robertson's Charles V. ut>% supra , p. 414, 
Ac. See also Sleidan’a Comment . Ac. lib. xxiv. folio 
661. — Mur. 

t See Schilter’s tract, De Pace Religiosa, published 
in 1700, 4to ; Lehmann’s Acta Publica et Originalia 
de Pace Religiosa , Krankf. 1707, fol. [The compact 
entitled the religious peace, as extracted from the acts 
of the Diet of Augsburg of Sept. 25, 1555, may be 
seen at large in Struve’s Corpus Juris Publici A cade- 
micum, ed. 2d, Jena, 1734, p. 169-214. It embraces 
twenty-two articles, and is founded on the treaty of 
Fassau described in the preceding note. It plaoes the 
believers in the Augsburg Confession and the Catholics 
on tbo same ground, as citizens and as members of the 


could more clearly demonstrate the super- 
stition, ignorance, and wretchedness of that 
age, and consequently the necessity which 
existed for a reformation in the prevalent 
views of religion and things sacred, than 
the fact that most of the Germans needed 
to be instructed by so many writings, con- 
troversies, and wars, before they could 
assent to regulations so equitable, and so 
consonant to reason and the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

9. While these events were taking place 
in Germany, the English were deploring 
the very near extinction of the light of pure 
religion ; and witnessing the continual per- 
secution of their countrymen, they esteemed 
those Germans happy who had escaped from 
the Romish tyranny. Henry VI II. whose 
vices obstructed the progress of the Refor- 
mation, died in the year 1547- His son 
and successor Edward VI. a child in years 
but mature in wisdom, intelligence, and 
virtue, having collected around him learned 
men from every quarter, and particularly 
some from Germany of the mildest charac- 
ter, as Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, 
ordered the kingdom to be purged entirely 
of the popish fictions, and a better religion 
to be publicly taught. But he was removed 
by death in 1553, to the immense grief of 
his subjects. 2 Ilis sister Mary, daughter 

empire, and forbids all molestation of the one class by 
the other ; prohibits proselytizing, but allows voluntary 
transition from one religion to the other. Yetbeneficed 
Catholics, if they turned Protestants, were to lose their 
benefices. All other denominations of Christians, 
except Catholics and Lutherans, are expressly excluded 
from the privileges of this compact. (Art. IV. “ Atta- 
men cceteri oinnes, qui alteri prsenominatarum harum 
binarum Religionum non pint adhrerentes, sub hac 
pace, non comprehensi, sed plane exclusi esse debent.”) 
The Zwinglians, Calvinists, or Reformed, were there- 
fore left in the fame state as before. The treaty still 
contemplated a more full adjustment of all points ot 
controversy in a general or national council or in a 
future diet ; yet it contained an express stipulation that 
the principles here settled should remain inviolate for 
ever. In the imperial cities, and wherever the profes- 
sors of both religions had hitherto enjoyed equal reli- 
gious liberty, they were to continue to enjoy the same. 
The pope was exceedingly displeased with this peace ; 
and he tried to persuade the emperor to renounce it, 
promising to absolve him from his oath. But tho ! 
emperor would not consent. Yet the Catholics were ! 
never satisfied with it. And some ambiguities in the | 
language of it and some of its odious provisions, such j 
as excluding all but Lutherans and Catholics from a 
participation in it, and subjecting beneficed Catholics 
to the loss of their livings if they became Lutherans, 
led on to contention, and at last produced in the next j 
century the Thirty Years’ War, which nearly ruined 
Germany. — Mur. [Scott’s Continuation cf Milner, Ac. 
vol. ii. p. 85, &c— R. 

* By the act of supremacy, the sole right of reform- 
ing the church was in tho crown. This right tho 
regents claimed and exercised during the king’s mino- 
rity, notwithstanding the objections of the opponents 
of reform. Henry had assigned to his son sixteen 
regents of the kingdom, besides twelve privy counsel- 
lors; and a majority of these were friendly to the 
Reformation. The leading reformers at that time were, 
king Edward himself, the duke of Somerset lord pro- 
tector, the archbishops Cranmer and Holgatc, Sir W. 
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of that Catherine whom Henry VIII. had 
divorced, was heiress of the kingdom ; and 
being a woman bigotedly devoted to the 
religion of her ancestors and governed by 
her passions, she again obtruded the Catho- 
lic religion upon the English ; nor did she 
hesitate to put to the most cruel death great 
numbers of those who resisted, and even 
persons of the highest rank, among whom 
Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury 


Paget, secretary of state, lord viscount Lisle high admi- 
ral, and the bishops Holbeach, Goodrick, Latimer, and 
Ridley. The leaders in opposition to reform were— the 
princess Mary, earl Wriuthesley, and bishops Tonstal, 
Gardiner, and Bonner. The obstacles to reformation 
were, the profound ignoranco and superstition of the 
people at large, the resistance of the bishops, the 
incompetence and selfishness of the inferior clergy, the 
want of ecclesiastical funds, and the deficiency of 
preachers who could spread the light of truth. The 
court ordered a visitation of all the churches, and for- 
bade any to preach out of their parishes without a 
license during the visitation. The first book of Homi- 
lies was set forth, to be read in the churches where the 
incumbents were incompetent to preach ; and thirty- 
six royal injunctions, regulating worship and religious 
order, were issued. Bishops Bonner and Gardiner 
refused obedience to the injunctions, and were sent to 
prison. The parliament which met in November, 1547, 
repealed the laws which sanctioned persecution, and 
also the statute of the Six Articles which had been a 
bar to reformation, ordered the communion to be given 
in both kinds, empowered the king to appoint all 
bishops, and sequestered what remained of chantry 
lands and other pious legacies of former days. This 
year, Poter Martyr of Florence was made divinity pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and Martin Bucer at Cambridge. 
Ochinus and Fagius, also foreigners, were employed in 
the English church. Religious controversy grew warm, 
and was introduced into the pulpits. In September the 
king forbade all preaching, till he should decree what 
might be preached. Some bishops were appointed to 
reform the offices of the church or the formulas of 
worship. This was the first liturgy of king Edward. 
In January, 1549, parliament ratified the new liturgy, 
and made it penal to use any other. A new visitation 
was appointed by the court to see that the new liturgy 
was introduced. Some tumults and insurrections 
ensued, but they were soon quieted. The Anabaptists 
were persecuted, and likewise all opposers of the new 
liturgy. In November, 1550, parliament authorised the 
king to revise the canon law of England. A new 
digest in fifty-ono tituli was formed, but never sanc- 
tioned, not being completed till just before the king’s 
death. The new ritual was pressed. The recusants 
were either papists who were attached to the old ritual, 
or Nonconformists who (like Hooper) objected to the 
sacerdotal garments and wished for a more simple 
worship. Both were persecuted. In 1551 Cranmer 
and Ridley drew up new articles of faith, forty-two in 
number, which the council published. In 1552 the 
Common Prayer-Book was again revised, and made 
nearly the same as it now is. In January, 1553, it was 
sanctioned by parliament. This year king Edward 
died, and the Reformation was arrested before it had 
obtained a firm establishment or that degree of perfec- 
tion which its authors designed. See Burnet’s History 
(if the Reformat, vol. ii. par. i. book i.; and Neal's 
Hitt, of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. ii. — Mur. [To these 
authorities might have been added Collier’s Eccletias- 
tical History, 2 vols. fol. lately reprinted in 8 vols. 8vo. 
The moro recent works on the English Reformation are 
Soames’ History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, Lond. 1826-28, 4 vols. 8vo, terminating at the 
year 1563; Carwithen’s History of the Church of Eng- 
land, to the Revolution , Lond. 1829-33, 3 vols. 8vo. If 
the reader wishes for a succinct outline of this impor- 
tant revolution in England, he will find a very striking 
one in Blunt’s spirited Sketch qf the Reformation in 
England (Murray’s Family Library), Lond. 1832. All 
these writers are prejudiced, though in different de- 
grees, against the Puritan party.— Ii. 


and author of the recent prostration of the 
papal power in England, stood conspicuous. 
But the death of the queen, who died 
without issue in 1558, put an end to this 
scene of rage. 1 For her successor on the 
British throne, Elizabeth, a woman of 
masculine resolution and sagacity, rescued 
her country entirely from the power of the 
poutin', ami established that form of religion 
and worship which still prevails in Eng- 
land. This is different from that form 
which the counsellors of Edward had de- 
vised, and approaches nearer to the usages 
and institutions of the previous times; yet 
it is very far removed from that which is 
held sacred at Rome. 2 


1 Queen Mary disguised her intentions till fully esta- 
blished on the throne, and then proceeded to releaso 
from prison and restore to their sees the popish bishops 
Bonner, Gardiner, Tonstal, Ac. and to imprison the 
reformers, Cranmer, Hooper, Coverdale, Rogers, llol- 
gate, and others. Eight hundred friends to reformation 
tied to the Continent, and settled chiefly along the 
Rhine. Among these were five bishops, five deans, four 
arehdeacons, und above fifty doctors in divinity, besides 
noblemen, merchants, &c. The foreigners, Peter 
Martyr, and John A fiasco with his congregation, were 
.expelled the country. A compliant parliament in 
Oetobcr, 1553, repculed the laws of king Edward in 
favour of a reformation, restored things to the stato in 
which Henry VIII. left them, and made it penal to 
practise the Reformed religion. The convocation fully 
agreed with the parliament. In 1554 the queen ap- 
pointed a visitation of the churches to restore the 
former state of tilings. Six bishops were turned out, 
tho mass was set up, and the popish rites everywhere 
restored. All the married and recusant clergy, to tho 
number of some thousands, were deprived. This year 
the queen married Philip king of Spain. In November 
an obsequious parliament was assembled, cardinal Pole 
was recalled, ami as papal legate he fully restored 
popery, and reunited England to the papal throne. The 
parliament proceeded in 1555 to repeal all laws in favour 
of a reformation passed since the time Henry VIII. 
first began his contest with the pope, and to revivo tho 
old laws against heretics. The fires of persecution 
were now kindled. John Rogers was tho first martyr, 
and bishops Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer were among 
the victims. Of these executions, bishop Bonner was 
the chief agent. The whole number put to death during 
the remainder of this reign was about 288, besides those 
who Hied, in prison and great numbers who fled the 
country. Popery was now completely triumphant, and 
the Reformation seemed entirely suppressed. See 
Burnet, ubi supra, book ii. and Neal, ubi supra, chap, 
iii. — Mur. 

8 Queen Mary died November J7th. 1558, and her 
sister Elizabeth was immediately proclaimed. She had 
a vigorous, resolute mind, and was friendly to the 
Reformation. Claiming supreme power both in church 
and state, she determined to restore forthwith the 
Reformed religion. In December 1558, she inhibited 
all preaching for the present. The exiles hastened 
home, and were somewhat divided among themselves 
in respect to their viows of discipline and rites of wor- 
ship, in consequence of what they had witnessed while 
abroad. The English bishops were all opposed to 
reformation. The court secured a compliant parlia- 
ment, which met in January, 1559, repealed the perse- 
cuting laws of queen Mary, invested the sovereign with 
power to regulate the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the church, to appoint all bishops, and to establish 
High Commission Courts, w ith powers nearly equal to 
the Inquisition. The queen appointed doctors Parker, 
Grindal, Cox, and others, to revise king Edward’s 
liturgy ; which being slightly altered, was ratified by 
parliament in April, and enjoined upon the whole 
nation by law. On the rise of parliament, the bishops 
were called upon to take the oath of supremacy. All 
except one [of this one, some very curious particulars 
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10. Into the neighbouring kingdom of 
Scotland the elements of a purer religion 
wer$ early introduced, by certain young 
noblemen who had resided in Germany. 
But the papal power, supported by inhuman 
laws and penalties, for many years pre- 
vented it from taking firm root. The 
principal author of the entire abolition of 
the Romish dominion over Scotland was 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, a man 
of eloquence and of a bold and fearless 
character. Proceeding from Geneva to 
Scotland in the year 1559, he in a short 
time so roused up the people by his dis- 
courses, that the majority of them aban- 
doned the institutions of their fathers and 
destroyed every vestige of the Romish 
religion. 1 From that time onward the 

have been lately brought to light in Lamb’s Historical 
Account qf Use Thirty-nine Articles , 4to, p. 11. — It.] 

| refused, and were turned out to tho number of four- 
: teen. New bishops favourable to the Reformation were 
appointed by the queen, and consecrated by the cx- 
hishops of king Edward’s reign. The queen now 
ordered a general visitation of the, churches ; and issued 
fifty-two injunctions regulating worship and discipline, 
the lives and duties of clergymen, rites, ceremonies, 
holy days, & c. with penalties against recusants. Of the 
clergy, only about 200 refused obedience and lost thoir 
livings. In 1 502, the parliament confirmed the Refor- 
mation effected by the queen. The convocation revised 
tho forty-two articles of faith of king Edward, made 
somo not very important alterations, and reduced the 
number to thirty-nine ; yet they were not ratified by 
parliament till 1571. Respecting the forms of worship, 
the convocation was nearly equally divided ; and they 
debated with great warmth, the minority urging a 
greater simplicity of worship. Here the Puritan party 
began to show itself. Hut the queen was fond of a 
splendid worship ; and claiming supreme dominion in 
religious matters, she rigorously enforced uniformity. 
Thus the Reformation was arrested, and the established 
church in England has ever since remained substan- 
tially the same as In the year 1502. See Burnet, ubi 
supra, vol. ii. part 1. book Hi.; Neal, ubi supra , vol. i. 
chap. iv. — Mur. [See the works referred to in a pre- 
vious note ; with Strypc’s valuable Memorials ; and more 
recently Todd's Life qf Cummer, Lond. 1831, 2 vols. 
The Romanist view of these transactions may be seen 
in Dodd's Church History qf England, from 1500 to 1688, 

3 vols. fol. newly reprinted in 8vo, and edited by Tierney, 
five volumes of which have already appeared. I need 
scarcely add that all the civil histories of England by 
Hapin, Hume, Lin^ard, Mackintosh, &c. embrace this 
period ; and a rapid sketch may be found in Hallam’s 
Constitutional Hist . qf Eng. vol i. chap. ii. &c. — R. 

1 Neal’s History qf the Puritans, vol. i. p. 1G5, &c. 
232, 234, 569, and others ; Calderwood’s History qf the 
Church qf Scotland, Lond. 1680, fol.; Buchanan’s Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, lib. xvi. sec. xxi. &c. p. 361, &c. cd. 
Ruddlmann } MelviFs Memoires, tome i. p. 73, &c.; 
[Marie’s Life qf John Knox ; Robertson’s Hist, qf Scot- 
land { Scott’s Lives qf the Protestant Reformers in 
Scotland, Edinb. 1810, 8vo. The martyrdom of Patrick 
Hamilton in 1528 at St. Andrews made a deep impres- 
sion on many of his countrymen. It produced inquiry 
on religious subjects ; and from that time there were 
always more or fewer Scots who preached against the 
prevailing religion ; e.g. friar Seaton, one Forest, and 
others. But the priests frequently brought the re- 
formers to the stake. Two were burned in 1534, while 
others fled into England. In 1539, five were burned at 
Edinburgh and two at Glasgow. In the same year the 
famous George Buchanan wont Into exile. In 1542, 
Beveral Scottish noblemen were carried prisoners of war 
Into England, where some of them imbibed a favour- 
able opinion of the reformed religion. In 1543, 
Hamilton, earl of Arran and lord protector, was 
friendly to the reformed ; but he was so vigorously 


Scots Lave pertinaciously adhered to that 
form of religion and discipline, which was 
established at Geneva under the auspices 
of John Calvin, Knox’s preceptor; nor 
could any considerations afterwards induce 
them to adopt the ecclesiastical institutions 
and forms of worship of the English. 

1 1 . In Ireland, the Reformation was ex- 
posed to the same fluctuations and fortunes 
as in England. When Henry VIII. upon 
the abrogation of the pontifical power, was 
declared supreme head of the English 
church, George Brown, an English Augus- 
tinian monk whom the king in 1535 had 
created archbishop of Dublin, proceeded to 
purge the churches of his province of their 
images, relics, and superstitious rites; and 
he exerted such influence, that the king’s 
supremacy (by which was meant the royal 
power over the church) was acknowledged 
in Ireland. Accordingly the king soon 
after expelled the monks from Ireland, and 
destroyed their houses. Under Edward 
VI. the Reformation in Ireland continued 
to be urged forward by the same arch- 
bishop. But Mary the sister of Edward 
persecuted with fire and sword those who 
embraced the reformed religion, in Ireland 
as well as in England ; and Brown and the 
other bishops who favoured the Reformation 

opposed by cardinal Beaton that he dared not openly 
protect them. In 1545 George Wishart was burned by 
cardinal Beaton, to the general disgust of the nobility. 
A number of young men of spirit and birth associated 
together, and assassinated the cardinal in his palace of 
St. Andrews, and then taking possession of the castle, 
held it for some years and thus afforded a rendezvous 
for the Reformed. Ir. 1547 John Knox retired thither 
with his pupils, and was soon made a preacher. St. 
Andrews was afterwards besieged and taken ; and Knox 
with the other prisoners was sent to France, and there 
kept in the galleys. In 1552 the queen-mother found it 
necessary to purchase the support of the reformed, now 
a powerful party, by affording them protection; and 
for six years they suffered little molestation. In 1558, 
the queen was obliged by her allies to withdraw her 
protection, and the reformed, now very numcrout 
especially in the large towns and among the nobles, 
were again persecuted. The burning of Walter Mill 
induced them to combine and to assert their right to 
believe and to worship according to the dictates of their 
consciences. A civil war ensued, and queen Elizabeth 
of England aided the Scottish reformed. In 1559 John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and by his eloquence and 
activity carried forward the Reformation triumphantly. 
The queen regent died in June, and peace was con- 
cluded in August, 1560. The parliament assembled 
soon after, and in this year and the following fully 
established the Protestant religion according to the 
views of John Knox, and passed laws for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic religion throughout the country. 
Thus was the Scottish Reformation at last achieved.— 
See the authors above cited.— Mur. [In addition to 
them, and to the works mentioned in note 1, page 586, 
above, the student should also consult Spotiswood’s 
History qf the chv* ch and state qf Scotland from 203 to 
1625, fol. Edin. 1677; and Keith's History of the affairs 
qfthe church and state qf Scotland from the beginning 
qfthe Reformation to the retreat qf Q. Maty into Eng- 
land in 1568, fol. Edin. 1734; both of whom are 
ardent Episcopalians ; and Ty tier’s History qf Scotland, 
volumes five And six, who, like all other Episcopalian 
writers, has not treated the Scottish reformers with 
ordinary candour or justice. — II, 
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were deprived of their offices. Under 
Elizabeth everything was restored, and the 
Irish adopted the form of religion and dis- 
cipline which was established in England. 1 

1 2. Soon after the Scots, the inhabitants 
of the provinces now called the United 


1 See the life of George Brown, late archbishop of 
Dublin, London, 1G81, 4to, and which is reprinted in 
the collection called tht Harleian Miscellany , vol. v. 
bond. 1745, 4to, No. lxxuL [The Reformed religion 
never has had the assent <k the Irish people at large. 
Henry VIII. attempted lift’d more than to establish 
his supremacy over the aburcli of Ireland. And 
though he succeeded in proinring the vote of a majo- 
rity in the Irish parliament Hor it, the people and the 
clergy very generally would vhever admit it. He sup- 
pressed the monasteries and confiscated their funds, but 
this did not suppress popery. Queen Mary easily and 
at once restored everything in tohjit country, except the 
confiscated property. She depri^d archbishop Brown 
in 1554, but did not attempt to persecute “ with fire and 
sword” the handful of Protestants in that country 
until near the close of her reign, when she sent over 
Dr. Colo with a commission for that purpose. His 
commission however was stolen from him on the way, 
and he had to return to England for another; but 
before he reached Ireland a second time the queen died, 
and he could not proceed to his bloody work. Queen 
Elizabeth caused herself to bo proclaimed head of the 
church in Ireland, and undertook to enforce every where 
the Protestant doctrines and worship. But without 
success. The recusant clergy indeed lost their livings, 
and some Protestant clergymen were introduced into 
the country. But the people at largo would not attend 
the Protestant worship. Thus, while Protestantism 
was the only established religion and the only one 
legally tolerated, it was followed by few except the 
officers of government, and such English families as 
removed to Ireland to enjoy the estates they acquired 
there. In the reign of James T. many Presbyterians 
from Scotland settled in tho north of Ireland, and some 
English Puritans also took refuge there. Thus tho 
Protestant population became considerably Increased. 

■ But still the pure Irish, as well as tho descendants of 
those English who settled in Ireland prior to the 
Reformation, constituting together the majority of the 
population of the country, continued to adhere to the 
Catholic religion. During the two last centuries the 
Protestant population, and particularly tho dissenting 
portion of it, has been considerably increased ; yet the 
Catholic population has also increased ; and it is said 
that there have been more conversions from the Pro- 
testant to tho Catholic faith in Ireland during the 
period, than conversions from the Catholic faith to the 
Protestant. Thus Ireland is still a Catholic country, if 
we regard the population ; though Protestant and ol the 
church of England, if wc regard only the religious esta- 
blishments of the country.— Mur. [The life of Brown, 
archbishop of Dublin, referred to in the beginning of 
this note, was first of all reprinted in the Phoenix, vol. i. 
p. 120, Ac. Lond. 1707, under tho pompous title of The 
Reformation of the Church in Ireland. From this 
work, it was translated into Latin and published by 
Gerdesin the fourth volume of his very curious and 
valuable compilation, entitled Scrinium Antiquarium, 
sine Miscellanea Groningana , Ac. 1762. lie retained 
the inappropriate title of Historia Reformationis Ibber- 
nicce, of which this meagre tract is altogether unworthy. 
A full and impartial History of the Reformation .in 
Ireland is still a desideratum in our literature. Several 
years ago tho editor of this work attempted to give for 
the first time a very brief sketch of that portion of Irish 
history, together with an outline ot the causes which 
retarded the progress of the truth there, in tho Intro- 
duction to his History of the Presbyterian Church tn 
Inland, Edin. 1834, vol. i. Some years afterwards 
Dr. Mant, bishop of Down and Connor, in his bulky 
History of the Church of Ireland, Lond. 1840, surveyed 
the same period; but with the exception of a few facts 
furnished by tho Rev. Dr. Todd of Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin, he has supplied no new information, and his 
work has not met with general acceptance. Much 
valuable matter may be found in Phelan’s Policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland , Lond. 1827- — /*• 


Netherlands [or the Dutch] revolted en- 
tirely from the Roman jxmtiffi Philip II. 
king of Spain, very anxious for the safety 
of the Romish religion among a people so 
attached to liberty, determined to restrain 
the Belgians and secure their allegiance to 
the pontiff by creating an additional num- 
ber of bishops, by establishing among them 
the iniquitous tribunal of the Inquisition, 
and by other harsh and intolerable laws. 
But this excessive care to preserve the old 
religion, instead of securing it from the 
dangers to which it was exposed, occasioned 
its total overthrow. In the year 1566 tho 
nobility combined together, and remon- 
strated strongly against these new edicts; 
and meeting with repulse and contempt, 
they in conjunction with the people openly 
trampled upon the things held sacred by 
the Romanists.* As the duke of Alva, who 
was sent from Spain with forces for that 
purpose, endeavoured to suppress these 
commotions with unparalleled cruelty and 
with innumerable slaughters, that furious 
civil war was produced to which the very 
powerful republic of the seven United Pro- 
vinces of Belgium owes its origin. This 
republic, rescued from the dominion of the 
Spaniards by its leader, William of Nassau, 
prince of Orange, with the aid of Elizabeth, 
queen of England, and of the king of F ranee, 
adopted in the year 1573 the doctrines, ihc 
ecclesiastical organisation, and the worslup of 
the Swiss, yet gave to all the citizens entire 
liberty of opinion on religious subjects, pro- 
vided they attempted nothing against the 
peace and prosperity of the community. 3 

13. In Spain and Italy, the reformed 
religion made great progress, soon after the 

* Maclaine justly remarks that Moshcim here Beems 
to distinguish too little between the spirit of the nobility 
and that of the multitude. Nothing was more tem- 
perate and decent than the conduct of the former, and 
nothing could be more tumultuous and irregular than 
the behaviour of tho latter. — M ur. 

a The noble work of Gerard Brandt, entitled A His- 
tory of the Ref in mat ion in the Netherlands, written in 
Dutch and printed at Amsterdam, 1677, Ac. in 4 voIb. 
4to, is especially to be consulted. [The first volume Is 
properly the history of the Reformation, coming down 
to the year 1600; the other volumes contain a history 
of the Arminian controversy, and the events of the 
seventeenth century. There is a translated abridgment 
of Brandt both in French and English, which gives 
a good condensed account. See also Gerdes Historia 
Reformationis, tom. Hi. pag. 1, Ac. and Schroeckh s 
Kirchengcsch. seit der Reform, vol. H. p. 348- 434. 
Philip II. king of Spain, determined to purge the 
Netherlands of heretics ; and for this purpose increased 
the number of bishops from four to fourteen, enacted 
severe laws against heretics, and determined to Intro- 
duce tho Inquisition into tho country. These measures 
were generally offensive, and to the Catholics nearly as 
much so as to the Protestants. In 1566 most of the 
nobles, though generally Catholics, entered into an as- 
sociation to protect and defend the liberties of the 
country. The Protestants, notv 100,000 In number, 
petitioned the king for toleration ; and though treated 
with contempt, they ventured to hold their meetings 
for worship openly, instead of meeting in private. They 
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first conflicts between Luther and the pon- 
tiffs. Very many in all the provinces of 
Italy, but especially among the Venetians, 
the Tuscans, and the Neapolitans, avowed 
their alienation from the Romish religion. 
And in the kingdom of Naples in particular, 
very great and dangerous commotions arose 
from this source in the year 1536, which 
were excited chiefly by the celebrated Bern- 
ardino Ochino, Peter Martyr, and others 
who preached against the superstitions, and 
which Charles V. and his viceroy for Naples 
had great difficulty to suppress. 1 The prin- 
cipal instruments used by the Roman pon- 

had now fifty or sixty places of meeting in Flanders, 
attended by 60,000 persons. Similar meetings were 
opened in Artois, Brabant, Utrecht, Seeland, Geldres, 
Friesland, &c. Attempts being made by the government 
to disperse their assemblies by force, they went armed 
to their places of worship. The same year the rabble, 
first in Flanders and afterwards in the other provinces, 
broke into tho churches and destroyed the images, 
pictures, ‘crosses, Ac. Philip subsidized 13,000 German 
troops to support the government. Many of the rebel- 
lious Catholics voluntarily submitted, and the Protes- 
tants were reduced to great straits. Many were put to 
death, and many fled the country. The association of 
the nobles melted away. In 1 567 the Netherlands were 
truly a conquered country. But Fhilip, not yet satis- 
fied, determined to punish his subjects still more ; and 
therefore sent the duke of Alva with an army of Spa- 
niards and Italians to chastise tho country. But 
severity only increased the number of Protestants, and 
drove the people to desperation. In 1568 William, 
prince of Orange, assembled An army of refugees, and 
Invaded tho country without success. In 1572, he 
attacked the northern provinces by sea, and presently 
made himself master of Holland and several of the 
other provinces. The Hollanders now proclaimed 
him their stadtholder; and in 1573 he was able to attack 
some of the more southern provinces. The war lasted 
many years, and the United Provinces fully set up the 
Protestant religion ; while those who remained subject 
to a foreign jurisdiction were obliged to acquiesce in 
popery as the established religion. Respecting the 
toleration of other sects in the United Netherlands, 
Maclaine (who lived long In that country, and therefore 
may be considered good authority) observes that “It 
is necessary to distinguish between the toleration which 
was granted to tho Roman Catholics and that which 
the Anabaptists, Lutherans, and other Protestant sects 
enjoyed. They were all, indiscriminately, excluded 
from the civil employments of tho state ; but though 
I they were equally allowed the exercise of their religion, 
the latter were permitted to enjoy their religious wor- 
ship in a more open and public manner than the former, 
from whom their churches were taken and whoso 
religious assemblies were confined to private conventi- 
cles, which had no external resemblance of the edifices 
usually set apart for divine worship.”— Mur. [There is 
also an English translation of the work of Brandt, in 
four vols. folio, published at London in 1720 — 23. — R. 

I See Giannonc, Hist. Civile du Royaume de Naples 
[lib. xxxii. cap. v. sec. L], tome iv. p. 108, Ac. The 
Life of Galeacius, in the Museum Helvet . tom. ii. p. 524, 
[See Gerdea, Specimen Italia Reformat#— una cum 
Syllabo Reformatnrum Italorum , Leyden, 1765, 4to, and 
De Porta, Hist. Reformat. Eccles. Rarticarum, Chur, 1771, 
vol. 1. lib. U. ch. ii. Ac .— Mur. [Theso foreign works 
are now superseded by that admirable History of the 
Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy 
which was first published by the late Rev. Dr. M‘Crie, 
of Edinburgh, in 1827. A second and enlarged edition 
appeared in 1833. It has been translated into Dutch, 
French, and German ; and it had the honour of being 

K laced in the Roman Index of prohibited hooks by the 
ite pope, Gregory XVI. See also a valuable sketch 
l by Gicstler in his Lehrbuch d; neuem Kircheng. vol. 
i. p. 464—513, with important extracts and references 
in the notes,—/?. 


tiffs for repelling this danger were the 
Inquisitors, whom they sent into most parts 
of Italy, and who tortured and slew so 
many people, that very many of the friends 
of the new religion fled into exile, and 
others returned ostensibly at least to the 
old religion. But the pontiff found it ut- 
terly impossible to bring the Neapolitans 
to tolerate the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
or even to admit Inquisitors into their coun- 
try. Spain became infected with the Lu- 
theran doctrines by different ways, and 
among others by those very theologians 
whom Charles Y. took with him to Germany 
to confute the heretics ; for those theologians 
returned to their country tainted with the 
heresy. But the Spanish Inquisition, by its 
accustomed severities, and especially by con- 
demning to the flames, easily extinguished 
in the citizens all disposition to substitute 
a better religion in place of the old one. 2 

14. It is unnecessary to enter into a 
controversy with those who say, that some 
of the persons who took a leading part in 
these great revolutions were now and then 
guilty of grievous faults. For the best 
informed do not deny that several trans- 
actions might have been conducted more 
discreetly, and that some of the men in 
power were more solicitous to promote their 
own interests than to advance pure religion. 
But on the other hand, it is beyond all 
question that many things which appear 
faulty to us of the present age should be 
classed among noble achievements, if we 
regard their respective times and places, 
and compare them with the frauds and 
enormities both of the Roman pontiffs and 
their supporters. However, when we in- 
quire into the justice of the controversy 
whbh Luther first waged with tho Roman 
pontiff, it is not a question that relates to 
the personal acts and virtues of individual 
men. Let some of these be supposed even 
worse men than they are generally esteemed, 
provided the cause for which they contended 
be allowed to have been just and good.* 

* Geddes, Spanish Protestant Martyrology, in bis 
Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. 1. p. 445. [See also note 
1, p. 685, above — Mur. [It Is rcmarkablo that all 
the Spanish theologians who accompanied Charles V. 
to Germany, and were associated with him afterwards 
irr his retirement, fell after his death into the hands of 
the Inquisition and were condemned, some to the 
flames and others to various kinds of death. These were 
Augustine Casal, his court preacher, Constantine Pon- 
tius, his confessor, the Dominican Bartholomew Caran- 
za, confessor to king Philip and queen Mary, together 
with many others. — Schl. [8ee another valuable work 
by M‘Crie, The History of the Progress and Suppression 
Of the Reformation in Spain, Edin. 1829, 8vo, which 
has been likewise translated into German with a pre- 
face by Baur, Stuttg&rd, 1835; and also into Dutch. 
See also Gieseler, ubi supra , p. 513 — 523. — R. 

s See Maclaine’s Appendix No. 1, concerning the 
spirit and conduct of the first reformers, subjoined to 
his translation of this section. — Mur. 
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1. In extending the empire of Christ, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were, if we 
may believe their own historians, equally 
activo and successful. 1 They carried in- 
deed a sort of knowledge of Christianity 
to both North and South America, to a 
part of Africa, and to the maritime parts 
and islands of Asia which had been sub- 
jugated by their fleets. And a large 
number of the inhabitants of these re- 
gions, who had before been destitute of 
all religion or were sunk in the grossest 
superstitions, ostensibly assumed the name 
of Christians. But these accessions to the 
Christian church will not be highly appre- 
ciated, or rather will be deplored by those 
who consider, that these nations were 
coerced by barbarous and abominable laws 
and punishments to abandon the religion 
of their ancestors, and that all were en- 
rolled as Christians who had learned to 
venerate immoderately their stupid instruc- 
tors, and to exhibit by gestures and in 
words certain useless rites and forms. 
Such a judgment has been pronounced not 
merely by those whom the Romish church 
calls heretics, but also by several of the 
best and most influential members of the 
Romish community, French, Germans, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, and others. 

2. The Roman pontiffs, after losing a 
great part of Europe, manifested much 
more solicitude than before to propagate 
Christianity in other parts of the world. 
For no better method occurred to them, 
both for repairing the loss they had sus- 
tained in Europe, and for vindicating their 
claims to the title of common fathers of 
the Christian church. Therefore, soon 
after the institution of the celebrated 
society of Jesuits in the year 1540, that 
order was especially charged constantly to 
train up suitable men, to be commissioned 
and sent by the pontiffs into the remotest 
regions as preachers of the religion of 

1 See, among many other*, Lafitau, Histoire des 
Ddcouvertes et Conquitcs des Portugal dans le Not <- 
mu Monde , tome ill. p. 420. He derives hia accounts 
from the Portuguese writers. The other writers on 
this sutyect are enumerated by Fabric! us, Lux Salutaris 
Emngeliitotiorbi exoriens, cap. xlil. atliii. xlviii. xlix. [A 
copious list of authors, who treat of both the civil and 
religious state of Spanish America in particular, may 
be seen prefixed to Robertson’s History of the Discovery 
and Settlement of America . Much fuller, and extend- 
ing to the whole American continent, is Rich’s Biblio- 
theca Americana Nova, part i. a.d. 1701-1800, Lond. 
1834, 8vo, p. 423.— Afw. 


Christ. With what fidelity and zeal the 
order obeyed this injunction, may be 
learned from the long list of histories 
which describe the labours and perils 
encountered by vast numbers of the fra- 
ternity, while propagating Christianity 
among the pagan nations. 2 Immortal 
praise would undoubtedly belong to them, 
were it not manifest from unequivocal 
testimony, that many of them laboured 
rather to promote the glory of the Roman 
pontiff and the interests of their own sects 
than the glorv and interests of Jesus Christ. 3 
It appears also from authors of high credit 
and authority, that the [Hindoo] Indians 
were induced to profess Christianity by the 
Inquisition established by the Jesuits at 
Goa in Asia, and by their arms and penal 
laws rather than by their exhortations 
and reasonings. 4 This zeal of the Jesuits 
excited the emulation not only of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans but likewise 
of other religious associations, and led 
them to renew this almost neglected work 
of missions. 

3. Among the Jesuits who took the lead 
in the arduous work of missions, no one 
acquired greater fame than Francis Xavier, 
commonly called the apostle of the Indies. 3 
Possessing no ordinary genius and the 

* Soo Fabricius, Lux Eoangelii toti orbi exoriens, , cap. 
xxxii. p. 550, &c. 

8 See Weismann's Oratio de Virtutibus et Vitiis Mis- 
sionar. Roman, in his Or at. Academ. p. 286, Sec. 
[Compare also his Introduct. in Memorabilia Eccles. 
Ilistor, tom. ii. p. 684, &c. — Schl. 

4 See the Histoire de la Compagnie de Jdsus, tome ii. 
p. 171, 207, &c. 

5 Pope Benedict XIV. at the request of the king of 
Portugal, in the year 1747 conferred on Xavier the 
dignity and title of Protector of the Indies. See 
Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses des Missions Etrarigbres, 
tome xliii. Pref. p. xxxvi. See. The body of Xavier 
was interred at Goa, and is there worshipped with the 
greatest devotion, he being enrolled among the saints. 
A magnificent church is erected to him at Cotata in 
Portuguese India, where he is likewise devoutly in- 
voked by the people. Sec the Lettres Edifiantes des 
Missions , tome Hi. p. 85, 89, 203; tome v. p. 38-48; 
tome vi. p. 78. [Francis Xavier was a younger son of 
a respectable family in the south of France, and bom 
about a.d. 1506. He was educated at Paris, where 
Igri'atlus Loyola found him teaching with reputation, 
and persuaded him to Join his new society of Jesuits. 
In 1540 the king of Portugal requested some members 
of that society to be sent to his capital. Xavier and 
Simon Rodriguez were sent the next year ; and from 
Lisbon Xavier shipped in 1541 for the East Indies with 
the oommlssion of papal legate and missionary. He 
arrived at Goa in 1542, and laboured with sucoess In 
converting the natives and reforming the lives of the 
Portuguese, for about seven years. During this period 
he travelled extensively in Hindostan, twice visited the 
pearl fishery on the coast of Ceylon, and made repeated 
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greatest activity of mind, he proceeded to 
the Fortuguese East Indies in the year 1542, 
and in a few years fdled no small part both 
of the continent and the islands with a 
knowledge of the Christian or rather the 
llomish religion. Thence lie proceeded in 
the year 1540 to Japan, and with great 
celerity laid the foundation of that very 
numerous body of Christians which flour- 
ished for many years in that extensive 
empire. 1 Afterwards, when attempting a 
mission to China and already in sight of 
that powerful kingdom, he closed his life 
at the island of Sancian in the year 1552. 2 
After his death, other missionaries of the 
order of Jesuits entered China, among 
whom the most distinguished was Matthew 
Ricci, an Italian, who so conciliated the 
favour of some of the chief men and even 
of the emperor by his great skill in mathe- 
matics, that he obtained for himself and 
companions liberty to explain the doctrines 
of Christianity to the people. 3 lie there- 
fore may justly be considered as the founder 
and cliief author of the numerous body in 
China which still worship Christ, though 
harassed and disquieted by various cala- 
mities. 4 


ancl extensive voyages among tho islands to the east 
| of tho Hay of Bengal. At length in 1549 he went to 
Japan, and there spent two years and a half with no 
great success as a missionary. lie then returned to 
Goa, and immediately prepared for a mission to China, 
lie arrived on the Chinese coast in the autumn of 1552, 
fell sick of a fever, and there expired. His remains 
were afterwards removed to Goa and there interred. 
His life was written by the Jesuit Tursellinus in six 
hooks, Rome, 1594, 12mo. See Schroeckli‘s Kirchen- 
gesch. xcit der Reform, vol. iii. p. 052, Arc. — Mur . [Tho 
life of Xavier by Tursellinus is in four books'. It, was 
republished by l’ossinus who added a fifth book, Brag. 
1750. The titles of various works on the Jesuit mis- 
l sionsln the East, tho progress of Christianity in India, 
and on the life and labours of Xavier, may be seen in 
Walch, liiblio. Thvol. vol, iii. p. 355-358, and p. 508. 
Sec also Hough's History qf Christianity in India, 2 
! vola. Lond. 1839, vol. i. book ii. ehap. iii. Sec. — It. 

I * On the history of the church in this remote country, 
tho student will see a long list of works in Walch, uOi 
; supra, p. 361-365. — It. 

\ * See tho writers referred to by Fabrioius, in his Lux 

j Fmngelii toti orbi exoriens , cap. xxxix. p. 677, See. 
j Add Lafitau's Uhtoire dot DScouvertes et Conquttes des 
j Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde , tome iii. p. 4 19, 424 ; 
j tome lv. p. G3, 102, Sec.; Uistoire de. la Compagnie de 
Jems, tome i. p. 92, Ac. 

I 3 Du Halde’s Description de V Empire de la Chine, 
j tome iii. p. 84, Sec. 

4 That, certain Dominicans had gone into China 
before Ilicci is certain. See Le Quien’s (Mens Chris- 
tiauus, tom. iii. p. 1354. But these had effected nothing 
j of importance. [Three Italian Jesuits, Matthew Ricci 
of Macerata in Ancona, Passlo of Bologna, and Roger, 
a Neapolitan, after devoting some years to the acquisi- 
tion of the Chinese language in India, were by Vinig- 
nana, superintendent of the Jesuits’ mission at Macao, 
In the year 1582 attached to an embassy sent to a 
governor in China. Ricci was acute, learned, modest, 
of winning address, persevering, and active. Iiis 
knowledge of mathematics recommended him to the 
Chinese. lie exhibited a map of tho world, with which 
they were much taken. Connecting himself with the 
Bonzes or idolatrous priests, he assumed their dress 
and manners, and studied under their guidance seven 
years. lie then assumed the garb of a Chinese man of | 
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4. Those who had withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the pontiffs, possessing no 
territories beyond the bounds of Europe, 
could attempt almost nothing for the 
extension of the empire of Christ. Yet 
we are informed, that in the year 1556, 
fourteen missionaries were sent from Ge- 
neva to convert the Americans to Christ. 5 
But by whom they were sent and what 
success attended them, is uncertain. The 
English moreover who near the close of 
the century sent out colonies to North 
America, planted there the religion which 
they themselves professed ; and as these 
English colonies afterwards increased and 
gathered strength, they propagated their 
religion among the fierce and savage tribes 
of those regions. I pass over the efforts 
of the Swedes for the conversion of the 
Finns and Laplanders, no small part of 
whom were still addicted to the absurd and 
impious rites of their progenitors. 

5. There was no public persecution of 
Christianity in this century. For those 
mistake the views and policy of the 
Mohammedans, who suppose that the 
Turks waged war upon the Christians in 
this age, for the sake of promoting their 
religion in opposition to that of Christ. 
But private enemies to all religion and 
especially to the Christian (as many have 
represented), were lurking here and there 
in different parts of Europe, and they 
instilled their nefarious dogmas both orally 
and by books into the minds of the credu- 
lous. Among this miserable class are 


letters, and wrote tracts on the Christian religion, and 
particularly a catechism. Many persons of rank put 
themselves under his instruction, and ho at length 
gathered a congregation of Christians. After twenty 
years’ labour he gained access to the emperor, to whom 
he presented pictures of Christ and the Virgin Mary and 
a clock, and obtained liberty to visit the palace with 
his associates at pleasure. He now made converts 
very fast and from all ranks of the people. Sin, one 
of the principal mandarins, and his grand-daughter 
Candida with her husband, became converts, who 
built thirty churches in the provinces where they lived, 
and assisted the missionaries to procure the erection 
of ninety more, besides forty chapels for prayer in 
another province. They also caused numerous religi- 
ous tracts to be printed, with translations of comments 
on t he Scripture, and even the great Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas. They gathered the foundlings with which 
China abounded, and brought them up Christians. 
Ricci’s two companions Passio and Roger were early 
recalled ; hut when he began to be successful, assis- 
tants were sent to him, who continued to labour after 
his decease, which took place in the year 1610. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch . sait der Reformat, vol. iii. 
p. 677, Ac. — Mur. [On the introduction of the gospel 
into this almost inaccessible empire, see the works 
referred to by Walch, ubi supra , p. 358, &c. — ft. 

5 Pictet’s Oratio de Trophcei s Christ i , In his Orat. 
p. 570. I have no doubt thut the celebrated admiral 
Coligni was tho man who sent for these Genevan 
teachers to come to him into France. For that excel- 
lent man in the year 1 555 projected sending a colony 
of Protestants to Brazil and America. See Charle- 
voix’s Histoire de la Nuuvelle France, tome i. p. 22, &c. 
[aud Thuanus, Ilistoiia Generalit, lib. aevi Mur. 
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reckoned several of the peripatetic philo- 
sophers who illumined Italy, and in 
particular Peter Pomponatius ; and besides 
these, among the French were John Bodin, 
Francis Rabelais, Michael de Montaigne, 
Bonaventure des Periercs, Stephen Dolet, 
and Peter Charron; among the Italians, 
the sovereign pontilF Leo X. [Cardinal] 
Bembo, Angelo Politiano, Jorduno Bruno, 
and Bernardino Ochino ; among the Ger- 
mans, Theophrastus Paracelsus, Nicholas 
Taurellus, and others. 1 Nay, some tell us 

1 The reader may consult Reimmaim’s Historia 
Athcismi et A (hr or am, llildesh. 1720, 8vo; Buibkeus, 
Theses de Atheixmo et Saperslitione, cap. i. ; Bayle’a 
Dictionnaire , in various articles, and others. [Pom- 
ponatius was bom at Mantua in 1402, taught philosophy 
at Padua and Bologna, and died about a.d. 1520. In 
a tre'atiso on the immortality of the soul, he denied that 
reason could decide the question, and maintained that 
it was purely a doctrine of faith, resting on the 
authority of revelation. In a treatise on incantations, 
he denied the agency of demons in producing strange 
occurrences; and explained the ollieacy of relics, &c. 
by the influence of the imagination. In a tract on 
fate, free will, and predestination, ho declared himself 
utterly unable satisfactorily to solve the ditlieulties of 
the subject, commented ou the usual explanations, 
showed their insulliciency, and wished others to inves- 
tigate the subject more fully. At the same time he 
pronounced, the stoic and the Christian exposition of 
tiie subject the most plausible, an t submitted himself 
to the authority of the church. Many account him an 
atheist, and the Inquisition condemned his principles. 
See Baylo's Dictionnaire, art. Pomponace ; and Stiiud- 
lin’s Gesch. der Moral philosophic, p. 581. — Bodin was a 
French jurist, civilian, and man of letters, and died 
a. d. 1596, aged 07. I [is works were numerous, con- 
sisting *of translations of the Latin classics, law, and 
political writings ; and an unprinted dialogue between 
a Catholic, a Lutheran, an indifferantist, a naturalist, 
a Reformed, a Jew, and a Turk, on the subject of 
religion. Here ho appears a freethinker. See Bayle, 
ubi supra , art. Bodin. — Rabelais was a great wit and a 
distinguished burlesque writer. Born about a.d. 1500 
ho became a Cordelier, led a scandalous life, became a 
Benedictine, forsook the monastic life in 1530, and 
studied physic ; was employed as a physician and 
librarian, by cardinal Du Bellay ; went to Rome, 
returned, and was curato of Mcudon from the year 
1515 to his death iti 1553. His works, consisting of ins 
Pantagrncl and Gargantua , are comic satires, full of 
the burlesque ; and were printed in five vols, 8vo, 
Amsterd. 1715, and three vols. 4to, ibid, 1711. His 
satiro of the monks excited their enmity, and caused 
him trouble. But ho does not appear to have been in 
speculation a deist or a heretic, though his piety may 
be Justly questioned.— Montaigne was a French noble- 
man, born in 1533, well educated in the classics at 
Bourdeaux, succeeded to the lordship of Montaigne in 
Perigord and to the mayoralty of Bourdeaux, where 
he ended his life, a.d. 1592. His great work Is his 
Essays, often printed in 3 vols. 4to, and 6 vols. 12ino. 
He there appears to be sceptical in regard to scientific 
or philosophical morals, hut he was a firm believer in 
revelation, which he regarded as man’s only safe guide. 
Sec Stiiudiin, ubi supra , p. GOG, &c. — Des Periercs was 
a valet-de-ehambre to Margaret, queen of Navarre, and 
was a wit and a poet. A volume of his French poems 
was published after his death, which was in 1544. 
Previous to his death, he published in French a pre- 
tended translation of a Latin work, entitled Cymbalum 
Mundi , which consists of four dialogues not very 
chaste, ridiculing the pagan superstitions in the manner 
of Lucian. See Baylo, ubi supra , art. Perieres. — Dolet 
was a man of learning, though Indiscreet and much 
involved in controversies. After various changes he 
became a printer and bookseller at Lyons ; and having 
avowed lax sentiments in religion, he was seized by 
the Inquisition and burned, upon the charge of atheism, 
a.d. 1546, at the age of 37. What his religious 
opinions were it is not easy to state. He professed to 


| that in certain parts of France and Italy 
there were schools opened, from which ! 
issued swarms of such monsters. And no 

be a Lutheran. See Bayle, ubi supra, art. Dolet ; and 
Rees* Cyclopaedia. — Peter Charron was born at Paris in 
1541, studied and practised law several years, and then 
became a Catholic preacher in very high estimation 
for his pulpit talents. He died at Paris, a.d. 1603. Ho 
was a philosophical divino, bold and sceptical. He did 
not discard revelation, yet relied more upon natural 
religion. His most noted work was /As la Sagesse in 
throe hooks, first printed at Bourdeaux, 1601. See , 
Bayle, ubi supra , art. Charron ; and Stiiudiin, ubi supra , 
p. 612, &c. — Leo X. was a man of pleasure, and gave 
no evidence of genuine piety. Du Pies sis and other 
Protestants have reported remarks said to have been 
made by him in his unguarded moments, implying that 
ho considered the Christian religion a fable, though a 
profitable one; that he doubted the immortality of the 
soul, &c. See Bayle, ubi supra, art. Leo X. note I. p. 

83. — Cardinal Bembo was secretary to Leo X. a man of 
Jotters, a facetious companion, a poet and historian, ' 
He also is reported to have spoken equivocally of a | 
future state, and to have despised Paul’s epistles on 
account of their unpolished stylo. See Bayle, tiH supra, 
art. B embus, and art. Meluncthon, note (P). — Politian 
was a learned classic scholar in the preceding century, | 
and is reported to have said that ho never read the 
Bible but once, anil ho considered that a loss of time, 
lie was also reported to have given the preference to ' 
Pindar’s poems before those of David. On these 
rumours he has been classed among freethinkers. See 
Bayle, ubi supra, art. Politian.— Jordano Bruno was a , 
Neapolitan freethinker. He attacked the. Aristotelian 
philosophy, and denied many of the plain truths of 
revelation. Driven from Italy for his impieties, he I 
travelled and resided in Germany, France, and Eng- ! 
land ; and returning to Italy, ho was committed to the 
flames in the year 1600. See Ba.vle, ubi supra, article j 
Ilrunm.— Bernardino Ochino was an Italian, born in 
1 187 at Sienna, lie early became a Franciscan, first 
of the class called Cordeliers and then a Capuchin, of 
which last order he was the general from a.d. 1537 to 
1512. He was then a very austere monk and a distin- 
guished preacher. But in the year 1541, meeting with 
John Valdes, a Spanish civilian, who had accompanied 
Charles V. to Germany and there imbibed Lutheran 
sentiments, Ochino was converted to the same faith. 
The change in his views soon hecomo known, and ho ] 
was summoned to Rome to give account of himself. 
On his way thither he met with Peter Martyr, a man 
of kindred views, and they both agreed to Hoe beyond 
the reach of the papal power. They went first to 
Geneva and thence to Augsburg, where Ochino pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, married, and lived front 
1512 till 1547. From Augsburg, both Ochino and 
Martyr were invited into England by archbishop Cran- 
mer, and were employed in reforming that country. 
But on the accession of queen Mary in 1553, they were 
obliged to quit England. Ochino returned to Stras- 
burg, and in 1555 went to Basil and thence to Zurich, 
where he became pastor to a congregation of Italian 
Protestants till 1563. He then published a volume of 
dialogues, in one of which ho represented polygamy 
as lawful in certain cases, and advanced some other 
opinions which gave offence. The magistrates of 
Zurich banished him from the canton. He retired to 
Basil in mid-winter, and being refused an asylum 
there he travelled with his family to Poland, where he 
met the like reception, and set out for Moravia ; on 
his way, he and family were taken sick, two sons and 
a daughter died ; he recovered so far as to pursue his 
journey, but died three weeks after, at Slawkaw, a.d. 
1564, aged 77. He is said to have impugned the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the Antitrinitarians claim him as 
one of their sect. His works were all written in 
Italian, and consisted of six volumes of sermons, com- 
mentaries on tiie epistles to the Romans and the 
Galatians, a treatise on the Lord’s supper, another on 
predestination and free-will, &c. See Bayle, ubi supra, 
art. Ochin. — Theophrastus, or, as ho called himself, 
Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombas- 
tus von Hohenheim, was a vain, unlearned, but ingenious 
alehymist, physician, and philosopher of Switzerland, 
born in 1493. He travelled much, was a short tim* 
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one who is well acquainted with the state 
of those times will reject these statements 
in the gross ; for all the persons who are 
expressly charged with so great a crime 
cannot be acquitted altogether. Yet if 
the subject be examined by impartial and 
competent judges, it will appear that many 
individuals were unjustly impeached, and 
others merited slighter reprobation. 

6. That ail the arts and sciences were in 
this age advanced to a higher degree of 
perfection by the ingenuity and zeal of 
eminent men, no one needs to be informed. 
From this happy revival of general learning, 
the whole Christian population of Europe 
derived very great advantages to them- 
selves, and afterwards imparted advantages 
to other nations, even to the remotest parts 
of the world. Princes and states, perceiving 
the vast utility of this progress of know- 
ledge, were everywhere at much expense 
and pains to found and protect learned as- 
sociations and institutions, to foster and 
encourage genius and talent, and to pro- 
vide honours and rewards for literary and 
scientific men. From this time onward 
that salutary rule took effect, which still 
prevails among the larger and better part 
of the Christian community, of excluding 
all ignorant and illiterate persons from the 
sacred office and its functions. Yet the 
old contest between piety and learning did 
not cease ; for everywhere, both among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff and among 
his foes, there were persons, — good men 
perhaps, but not duly considerate, — who 
contended more zealously than ever, that 
religion and piety could not possibly live 
and be vigorous, unless all human learning 
and philosophy were separated from it, and 
the holy simplicity of the early ages re- 
stored. 

7. In the first rank among the learned 
of that age, were those who devoted them* 
selves to editing, correcting, and explaining 

professor of physio at Basil, and died at Saltzburg in 
1541. He was the father of the sect of Theosophists, 
a sort of mystics who pretended to derive all tlieir 
knowledge of nature immediately from God. Sco 
Rees’ Cyclopaedia, and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reform, vol. iii. p. 145, &c. — Taurellus (CEchriein), 
a philosopher and physician of Mompelgard, who 
taught at Basil and Altorf, lived at a time when 
Aristotle reigned with boundless sway in all the uni- 
versities; and wishing to free himself from the 
tyranny of the StagyrTte, he ventured as a man of 
independence to correct some of Aristotle’s opinions 
concerning God, providence, the human soul, Ac. He 
thus became embroiled with the friends of Aristotle as 
his opposers, and was suspected of atheism. But Dr. 
Feurlein has defended him, in a Dissert. Jpologetica, 
See 8chlegel’s note. — Mur. [See also Tennemann’s 
Manual of the Hist, of Philosophy , translated by John- 
son, Oxf. 1832, for further particulars respecting the 
tenets of several of these writers : on Pomponatius, 
p. 273; Bodin, p. 280; Montaigne, p. 289 ; Charron, 
p. 290 ; Bruno, p. 283 ; Paracelsus, p. 271 ; and Tau- 
rellus, p. 276 and 280.— it. 


the ancient Greek and Latin authors, to 
the study of antiquities, to the cultivation 
of both those languages, and to elegant 
composition both in prose and verse. Nu- 
merous works still exist, the admiration of 
the learned, from which it appears that 
the finest geniuses in all parts of Europe 
prosecuted these branches of learning with 
the greatest ardour, and even considered 
the preservation of religion and civil insti- 
tutions, and the very life of all solid learning, 
to depend on these studies. And though 
some of them might go too far in this view, 
yet no candid man will deny that the pro- 
secution of these studies first opened the 
way for mental cultivation, and rescued 
both reason and religion from bondage. 

8. Those who devoted themselves prin- 
cipally to the study and improvement of j 
philosophy were indeed less numerous than ! 
the prosecutors of elegant literature, yet 
they formed a body neither small nor con j 
temptible. They were divided into two 
classes. The one laboured to discover the | 
nature and truth of things solely by con- j 
templation or speculation, the other re- | 
curred also to experiments. The former ' 
either followed their chosen guides and , 
masters, or they struck out new paths by j 
their own ingenuity and efforts. Those I 
who followed masters either fixed their eye 5 
on Plato (to whom many in Italy especially 1 
gave the preference), or they followed 
Aristotle. The professed followers of Aris- j 
totle were, moreover, greatly divided among 
themselves. F or while many of them wished j 
to preserve the old method of philosophising, 
which by the doctors who still reigned in ! 
the schools was falsely called the peripa- j 
tetic, others wished to see Aristotle taught | 
pure and uncontaminated; that is, they j 
wished to have his works themselves brought I 
forward and explained to the youth. Dif- ! 
ferent from both were those who thought, ■ 
that the marro^r only should be extracted , 
from the lucubrations of Aristotle, and when 
illumined by the light of elegant literature 
and corrected by the dictates of reason and 
sound theology, should thus be exhibited in 
appropriate treatises. At the head of this j 
last class of peripatetics was our Philip ! 
Melancthon. Among those discarding the 
dogmas of the ancients and philosophising : 
freely were Jerome Cardanus, Bernard 
Telesius, and Thomas Campanella ; men of 
great and splendid genius, yet too much 
devoted to the fictions and visions of their 
own fancies. To these may be added Peter 
Ramus, an ingenious and acute Frenchman, 
who excited great commotion and clamour 
by publishing a new art of reasoning op- 
posed to that of Aristotle, and better ac- 
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commodated to the use of orators. From 
nature itself, by experiment, by inspection, 
and by the aid of fire, penetrating into the 
primary elements of things, Theophrastus, 
Paracelsus endeavoured to discover and 
demonstrate latent truths. And his exam- 
ple was so approved by many that a new 
sect of philosophers soon rose up, who as- 
sumed the names of Fire Philosophers and 
Tlieosophists, and who, attributing very 
little to human reason and reflection, as- 
cribed everything to experience and divine 
illumination. 1 

9. These efibrts and competitions among 
men of genius, besides being highly benefi- 
cial in many other respects, corrected in 
several places, though they did not entirely 
cure, that barbarous, uncouth, and vile 
method of treating religious subjects which 
had prevailed among Christians in the pre- 
ceding centuries. The holy Scriptures, 
which had been either wholly neglected, or 
interpreted very unsuitably, now held a far 
more conspicuous place in the discussions 
and writings of theologians; both words 
and things were more critically examined, 
subjects were more justly and lucidly ana- 
lyzed, and the dry and insipid style which 
the old schools admired was exploded by 
all the better informed. These improve- 
ments were not indeed carried so far that 
nothing was left for succeeding ages to 
correct and amend ; much remained which 
was imperfect. Yet he must be ungrateful 
to the men of this age or a very incompe- 
tent judge, who shall deny that they laid 
the foundation of all those excellences by 
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which the theologians of subsequent times are 
distinguished from those of the former ages. ! 

10. Hence the true nature and genius of 
the Christian religion, which even the best , 
and most learned had not before sufficiently ■ 
understood, were placed in a clearer light, j 
being drawn up as it were from a deep pit. j 
There is indeed error enough still existing 
everywhere ; yet even those Christian com- 
munities at this day, whoso errors are the 
greatest and most numerous, have not such 
crude and inconsistent viows of the nature 
and design of Christianity and of the duties 
and obligations of Christians, as were for- 
merly entertained even by those who claimed \ 
to be rulers of the church and chief among ! 
its teachers. This improved state of reli- ! 
gion, moreover, had great influence in cor- I 
recting and softening the manners of many j 
nations, who before were coarse, unpolished, 
and rude. For though it is not to be de- 
nied that other causes also contributed 
gradually to introduce and establish that 
milder and more cultivated state of society 
which has prevailed in most countries of 
Europe since the time of Luther, yet it ; 
is very clear that the religious discussions j 
and the better knowledge of many doctrines j 
and duties to which they gave rise have j 
contributed very much to eradicate from | 
the minds of men their former ferocity of j 
character. Nor shall we go wide of the i 
truth when we add, that since that time ! 
genuine piety likewise has had more friends j 
and cultivators, though they have always j 
and everywhere been overwhelmed by the i 
multitude of the ungodly. | 
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T HE II 1 S T 0 It Y OF THE 
CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROMISH OR LATlft 
CHURCH. 

1. The Romish or Latin church is a 
community extending very widely over the 

1 For the olucldation of these matters, Brucker’s His- 
toria Philosophies Critica will bo found very useful. 
We here only summarily touch upon the subject. [The 
English reader may consult H&Uam’s Introduction to 
fie Literature of Europe , vol. 1. especially chap. vii. 
and Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy ; 
respecting Cardanus, p. 272; Telesius, p. 281 ; Cam- 
panella, p. 297 ; Ramus, p. 277 ; and Paracelsus, p. 271, 
with the references to authorities in the notes.— R. 


ANCIENT CHURCHES. 

world, the whole of which is subject to the 
single bishop of Rome, who claims to be 
hereditary successor to the office and to all 
the prerogatives of St. Peter, the prince of 
the apostles or the supreme bishop of the 
Christian church universal, and the legate 
and vicegerent of Jesus Christ. This 
mighty prelate is chosen at this day by a 
select number of the Romish clergy ; name- 
ly, by six bishops in the vicinage of Rome, 
fifty rectors or presbyters of churches in 
Rome, and fourteen overseers or deacons 
of Romish hospitals or deaconries; all of 
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whom are called by the ancient appellation 
of cardinals. Those cardinals, when deli- 
berating respecting the choice of a new 
pontiff, are shut up in a kind of prison 
which is called the conclave, that they may 
the more expeditiously bring the difficult 
business to a close. X o one who is not a 
member of the college of cardinals, and 
ajso a native Italian, can be made head of 
the church ; nor can all those who are Ita- 
lian cardinals. 1 Some art* excluded on ac- 
count of their birthplace, others on account 
of their course of life, and others for other 
causes. Moreover, the ltoman emperors 2 
and the kings of France and Spain have 
acquired either legally or by custom the 
right of excluding those they disapprove 
from the list of candidates for this high 
office. Hence there are very few in the 
great body of cardinals who are papable , 
as the common phrase is; that is, who are 
so born and possess such qualifications that 


1 The reader may consult Mayer’s Comment, de Elec- 
Hone Pout*/. Roman, llainb. 1 GO 1 . 4 to . The Caramon i ale 
ElectUmit et Coronalionis Pontijicis Romani was not 
long since published by Meusehen, Frank!’. 1732, 4 to. 
[To he eligible, 1st, A man must be of mature age, for 
the electors then hope that their turn may come to be 
elected. Besides, a pope fifty or more years old will be 
more likely to rule discreetly and sagaciously. 2dly, 
lie must be an Italian, for a foreigner might remove 
the papal residence out of the country. 3d!y, lie must 
not be tho subject of any distinguished prince, but must 
be a native subject of the holy see; for otherwise he 
might promote the interests of his hereditary prince 
to the iujury of tho holy sec. 4thly, Monks are not 
readily preferred, lesrthey should confer too many pri- 
vileges on their own order. 5thly, Nor are those who 
have been ministers of state, ambassadors, or pensioners 
of distinguished princes. Gthly, Nor those who have 
been much engaged in political affairs. 7thly, No ono 
who has numerous relatives, especially poor ones, on 
whom he might exhaust the apostolical treasury. From 
these causes tho choice generally falls at the present 
day upon either learned or devout popes. There are 
four methods of choosing a pope. I. By scrutiny, that 
is by ballot. A golden cup is placed on the altar, into 
which each cardinal casts a sealed vote ; and to make 
out a regular choice, one man must have the suffrages 
of two-thirds of tho cardinals. 71. By access. This 
method is resorted to when a candidate has many votes, 
but not enough to constitute a choice, and a trial is 
made to bring some of the other cardinals to accede 
to his election. It is properly a new scrutiny, though 
the ballots are of a different form. III. By compro- 
mise ; that is, when the conclavo continues long and the 
cardinals cannot agree, they transfer the election to 
two or three cardinals, and agree to abide by their 
choice. IV. By inspiration. When the cardinals 
have become weary of their long confinement, some- 
times ono or more of them will clamorously announce 
an individual as pope, and the party in his favour, being 
previously apprized of the measure, join in the outcry 
till the cardinals in opposition, through fear, join in 
the general clamour. A pope thus chosen by inspira- 
tion is particularly revered by the Italians, notwith- 
standing their belief that there can be no election by 
inspiration, unless the cardinals have previously acted 
foolishly. — Sc hi. [Sec also Rees’ Cyclopaedia, article 
Conclave , and tho Ceremonial of the election of a pon- 
tiff ratified by Gregory XV. a.d. 1622, in the Bulla - 
rium Magnum , tom. iii. p. 454 — 4G5. — \lur. 

* The emperor of Austria is now the representative 
of the Roman emperors of the ’West, as the emperor 
of Russia claims to be the successor of the Roman 
emperors of the East. Hence, according to some, his 
title of Czar or Caesar. — R. 


the august functions of a pope can fall to 
their lot. 

2. The Roman pontiff docs not enjoy a 
{power which has no limitations or restraints; 
for whatever he decrees in the sacred re- 
public, he must decree in accordance with 
the advice of tho brethren, that is, of the 
cardinals, who are his counsellors and 
ministers of state. In questions of a reli- 
gious nature likewise, and in theological 
controversies, he must take the opinion and 
judgment of theologians. The minor mat- 
ters of business moreover are distributed 
into several species, and committed to the 
management and trust of certain boards of 
commissioners called congregations, over 
which one or more cardinals preside. 8 
What these boards deem salutary or right 
is ordinarily approved by the pontiff, and 
must be approved unless there are very j 
cogent reasons for tho contrary. From 

3 The court of Romo is minutely described by Aymon, 
in a book entitled, Tableau de la Cour do Rome, Hague, 
1707, 8vo ; and by I.imadoro, Relation de la Cour de 
Rome, et das Ceremonies qui s’y observant, which (trans- j 
lated from the Italian into French) Labat has subjoined 
i to his Travels in Spain and Italy, Voyages en Espagne 
et Italia, tome viii. p. 105, Ac. On the Romish con- 
gregations or colleges, besides Ascianus {l)e Montibua 
Dietatis Romanis , p. 510, Ac.), Flettenburg bus a parti- 
cular treatise, Kotitia Tribunal) um et Congregationum 
Cur in; Romance, Ilildesh 1693, 8vo. [The congregations 
are properly boards of commissioners meeting at stated 
times, with full and definitive powers within certain 
limits to decide summarily all con tro verges, and to 
control and manage all business which falls within 
their respective provinces. They have their own secre- 
taries, keep records of their proceedings, may send for 
persons and papers, call on professional and learned 
men for their opinions, and are bound in certain cases 
to consult the pontiff before they come to a decision, ! 
The number and the specific duties of the several con- 
gregations vary from time to time, as the pope and his ' 
council see fit to ordain. Besides these permanent 
congregations, others arc created for special occasions 
and expire when their business is closed. Sixtus V. in 
tho year 1587 established fifteen permanent congrega- . 
tions, composed most of them of five cardinals each, 1 
and none of them of less than three. They were, I. Tho - 
congregation of the holy Inquisition, the supreme in- ' 
quisitoriai tribunal for all Christendom. In this the 
pope presided in person. II. The congregation on 
letters of grace, dispensations, &c. III. The congrega- 
tion on the erection, union, and dismemberment of 
churches, bishoprics, &c. IV. The congregatiQn for 
supplying the ecclesiastical states with corn and pre- 
venting scarcity. V. The congregation on sacred rites 
and ceremonies. VI. The congregation for providing 
and regulating a papal fleet, to consist of ten 6hips. 
VII. The congregation on the Index of prohibited 
books. VIII. The congregation for interpreting and 
executing the decrees of the council of Trent, except 
as to the articles of faith. IX. The congregation for 
relief in cases of oppression in the ecclesiastical states. 
X. The congregation on the university of Rome, with 
a general inspection of all Catholic seminaries. XI. The 
congregation on the different orders of monks. XII. Tho 
congregation to attend to the applications of bishops , 
and other prelates. XIII. The congregation on the I 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts of the Romish territory. I 
XIV. The congregation for superintending the Vati- J 
can printing establishment. XV. The congregation i 
on the applications of all citizens of the ecclesiastical j 
states in civil and criminal matters. See the ordinance j 
establishing these several congregations in the Bulla- j 
rium Magnum, tom. ii. p. 677, &c. Considerable : 
alterations were afterwards made, as to tho number,, j 
duties, and powers of the Romish congregations* — Mur . j 
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such a constitution of the sacred republic, 
many tilings must often take place far 
otherwise than would meet the wishes of 
the pontiff; nor are those well informed as 
to the management of affairs at Rome, who 
suppose that he who presides there is the 
cause of all the evils, contests, and commo- 
tions which occur there. 1 * * * * * * 

3. Respecting, however, the powers and 
prerogatives of this spiritual monarchy, its 
own citizens disagree very much. And 
hence the authority of the Romish prelate 
and of his legates is not the same in all 
countries ; but in some it is more circum- 
scribed and limited, in others more extensive 
and uncontrolled. The pontiff himself 
indeed, and also his courtiers and friends, 
claim for him the highest supremacy ; for 
he contends not only that all spiritual power 
and majesty reside primarily in him alone, 
and are transmitted in certain portions from 
him to the inferior prelates, but also that 
his decisions made from the chair are correct 
beyond even the suspicion of error. On 
the contrary, very many, of whom the 
French are the most distinguished, maintain 
that a portion of spiritual jurisdiction, ema- 
nating immediately from Jesus Christ, is 
possessed by each individual bishop, and 
that the whole resides in the pastors col- 
lectively, or in ecclesiastical councils duly 
called ; while the pontiff, separately from 
the body of the church, is liable to err. 
This long controversy may be reduced to 
this simple question — Is the Romish prelate 
the lawgiver of the church, or only the 
guardian and executor of the laws enacted 
by Christ and by the church? Yet there 
is no prospect that this controversy will ever 
terminate, unless there should be a great re- 
volution; because the parties are not agreed 
respecting the judge who is to decide it.® 

1 Hence originated that important distinction which 
the French, and others who have had contests with the 

Roman pontiffs, very frequently make between the Ro- 

man pontiff and the Romish court. The court is often 

severely censured while the pontiff is spared, and that 
justly. For the fathers and the congregations, who pos- 

sess rights which the pontiff must not infringe, plot 
and effect many things without the knowledge and 
against the will of the pontiff. [It may be worthy of 

remark, that although the Romish church is a political 

body which is governed like other kingdoms and states, 
yet in this commonwealth everything is called by a 
different name. The ghostly king is called the pope 
or father, his ministers of state are called cardinals, 
his envoys of the highest rank are called legatos k 
latere, and those of a lower order, apostolical nuncios. 

His chancery is called dataria, his boards of commis- 
sioners and judicatures are congregations, his supremo 
court of justice is named the rota, and his counsellors 
of stato are called auditors of the rota. — Schl. [The 
present pope, Pius IX. has no w ( 1 848 ) entirely roformed 
the political constitution of the Papal 8tates, and 
brought it into closer conformity with that of other 
secular kingdoms. — R. 

9 The arguments used by the friends of the pontifical 
claims may be seen in Bellarmin and numerous others, 
who have written in accordance with the views of the 


4. Tho Romish church lost much of its 
ancient splendour and glory, from the time 
that the native aspect of the Christian 
religion and church was pourtrayed and 
exhibited before the nations of Europe, by 
the efforts of Luther. For many opulent 
countries of Europe withdrew themselves, 
some of them entirely and others in part, 
from adherence to its laws and institutions ; 
and this defection greatly diminished the 
resources of the Roman pontiffs. 8 9 Moreover 
the kings and princes who chose not to 
abandon the old form of religion learned 
from the writings and discussions of the 
Protestants, much more clearly and correctly 
tli an before, that the pontiffs had set up 
numberless claims without any right; and 
that if the pontifical power should remain 
such as it was before Luther’s time, the civil 
governments could not possibly retain their 
dignity and majesty. And hence, partly 
by secret and artful measures and partly 
by open opposition, they everywhere set 
bounds to the immoderate ambition of the 
pontiffs, who wished to control all things 
secular as well as sacred according to their 
own pleasure; nor did the pontiffs deem it 
prudent to avenge these daring attempts as 

pontiffs, and whose works form a huge collection made 
by Thomas Roceaberti. Even among the French, 
Matthew Petitdidier lately defended the pontifical 
power, in his book Sur l' Autorite et InJaillibilUe des 
Papes, Luxembourg, 1724, Kvo. Tho arguments com- 
monly employed to support tho opinion adopted by the 
French clergy and by those who accord with them may 
be best learned from various writings of Edmund 
Richer and John Launoi. 

3 Yet tho popes still have very considerable rovenues, 
notwithstanding there is no country in the world where 
more beggars are to be met with than in tho ecclesias- 
tical states, and while the apostolical treasury is always 
very poor ; for, 1st. Tho pope has many clerical livings 
at his disposal, none of which are readily given away. 
In particular, he disposes of all the livings whose 
incumbents happen to die at his court, and also the 
livings of those who die in what are called the pontifical 
months. 2dly. He confirms the election to cathedral 
chapters by the spiritual founders with his bulls of 
confirmation, which always cost large sums. 3dly. 
Redraws tho annuls or the incomes of the first year 
of incumbency, in bishoprics and archbishoprics. 4thly. 
He exacts a certain smn for the badge of spiritual 
knighthood in tho Romish church, or for the pallium 
of archbishops and bishops. This is properly a neck- 
cloth which answers to the riband or garter of secular 
knighthood, and is worn by dis tinguished prelates when 
they say mass and on the other solemn occasions. 
Sthly. There are certain cases reserved for tho popes 
(< casus reser vati), in which no father confessor can give 
absolution or a c[ispensation, and in which the granting 
dispensations brings a large revenue to the popes ; for 
example, in matrimonial cases, in the relinquishment of 
the clerical office, monastic vows, &c. And finally, tho 
pope has power to impose extraordinary payments and 
contributions on his clerical subjects, which are called 
subsidies. The monks also must pay an annual sum 
to the pope for his protection, which is called tho 
collects. Thus the pope is in reality an opulent lord, 
even since the Reformation; and ho does not lack 
means for enriching himself, notwithstanding his pub- 
lic treasury is always poor. For the disposal of all 
these suras is in his hands ; and he can let a portion of 
them flow into his treasury, or he can beBtow them on 
his relations and dependants, or apply them to esta- 
blishments which will make his name immortal. — Schl 
£ s 
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formerly, by means of interdicts and cru- 
sades. Even the countries which still 
acknowledge the pontiff as the supreme 
lawgiver of the church and as incapable of 
erring (and which are called countries of 
obedience, terra obedientiary nevertheless 
confine his legislative powers within nar- 
rower limits. 

5. To repair in some measure this very 
great loss, the pontiffs laboured much more 
earnestly than their predecessors had done 
to extend the bounds of their kingdom out 
of Europe, both among the non-Christian 
nations and among the Christian sects. In 
this very important business, first the 
Jesuits and afterwards persons of the other 
monastic orders were employed. Yet if 
we except the achievements of Francis 
Xavier and his associates in India, China, 
and Japan, which have been already noticed, 
very little that was great and splendid was 
accomplished in this century, the arrange- 
ments for this business being not yet per- 
fected. The Portuguese having opened a 
passage to the Abyssinians, who followed 
the dogmas and the rites of the Mono- 
physites, there was a fine opportunity for 
attempts to bring that nation under sub- 
jection to the Romish see. Hence first, 
John Rermudes was sent to them decorated 
with the title of patriarch of the Abyssinians; 
and afterwards this mission was committed 
to Ignatius Loyola and his associates. 1 
Various circumstances and especially the 
wars of the nation, which the Abyssinian 
emperor hoped to terminate favourably by 
the aid of tne Portuguese, seemed at first 
to promise success to the enterprise. But 
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in process of time it appeared, that the 
| attachment of the Abyssinians to the prin- 
ciples of their progenitors was too strong to 
be .eradicated ; and with the close of this 
century, the Jesuits nearly lost all hope of 
success among them. 2 

6. To the Copts or Egyptians, who were 
closely connected with the Abyssinians in 
religion and ecclesiastical customs, Christo- 
pher Roderic, a famous Jesuit, was sent by 
authority of Pius IV. in the year 15G2 
He returned to Rome with nothing but fair 
words, although he had laboured to over- 
come Gabriel, then the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, with very rich presents and with 
subtle arguments. 3 But near the close of 
the century, in the year 1 594, when Clement 
VIII. was head of the Romish church, the 
envoys of an Alexandrian patriarch, whose 
name was likewise Gabriel, appeared as 
suitors at Rome, which caused very groat 
exultation at the time among the friends of 
the Romish court. 4 * But this embassy is 
justly suspected by ingenuous men even of 
the Romish community, and it was probably 
contrived by the Jesuits for the purpose 
of persuading the Abyssinians, who generally 
followed the example of the Alexandrians, 
to embrace more readily the communion of 
the Roman pontiff. 6 Nothing certainly oc- 
curred afterwards in Egypt to indicate 
any partiality of the Copts towards the 
Romans. A part of the Armenians had 
long manifested a veneration for the Roman 
pontiff, without however quitting the insti- 
tutions and rites of their fathers, of which 
more will be said when we come to the 
history of the Oriental church. A larger 


1 Friendly intercourse between the emperor of Abys- 

sinia and the king of Portugal commenced as early as 

the year 1514, when the former sent an ambassador to 

the latter. In 1521 the same emperor, David, sent an 

envoy to the pope at Rome, who returned a very kind 
answer. In 1545 Claudius the son of David applied to 
John III. king of Portugal, to send him several priests 
and artists. The king applied to Loyola, to designate 
some of his followers for the enterprise. Loyola did 
so; and the pope ordained John Nonius Barretus of 
Portugal, patriarch of Abyssinia, Andrew Oviedus a 
Neapolitan, bishop of Nice, and Melchior Cornerius of 
Portugal, bishop of Hlerapolis; tho two last to be 
coadjutors and successors to Barretus. Ten other 
Jesuits of inferior rank were joined with them. They 
all sailed from Portugal in the year 1555 ; but on their 
arrival at Goa, they found that the Abyssinian emperor 
Claudius Was not disposed to subject his kingdom to 
the pontiff. Barretus therefore stayed in India, where 
ho was a successful missionary till his death. Oviedus 
went to Abyssinia with a few companions, and was 
there imprisoned. Claudius had been slain in battle in 
1550, and his brother and successor Adamus was a 
violent persecutor of the Christians. After twenty 
years' labour in Abyssinia, Oviedus died a.d. 1577. His 
companions died one after another, till in the year 1597 
Francis Lupus the last of them expired, and left the 
Imndful of Catholics without a priest. See Godignus, 

f)e AbiUsinorum Rebus deque JEthiopice Pafriarchis, 
Jo. Non. linrreto et Andr. Oviedo, Lugd. 1615, 8vo, 
a nd Haiti's A nnalet Ecctes. on the years specified. — 


• See Ludolfs llistoria JEthiopica, and the notes on 
that history, passim; Mich. Geddes, Church History qf 
Ethiopia, p. 120, &c.; Henry le Grand's Dim, de la 
Conversion des Abyssins, p. 25, which is the ninth of 
the Dissertations subjoined to Lobo’s Voyage Historique 
d' A by tsinie ; La Croze, Histoire du Chrtstianisme en 
Ethiopie , liv. ii. p. 90, *o. 

8 feachinus, llistoria Societal. Jem, par. ii. lib. “V.; 
Ronaudot, Hist aria Pit triar char. Ah xundrin. p. (Bl- 
and especially the Histoire de la Comfxtgnie dir Jesus, 
tome ii. p. 314, &c. 

* The documents of this embassy, emblazoned with a 
splendid exordium, arc subjoined by Baronins to the 
sixth volume of his Annales Ecclcs. p. 707, Ac. [p. G91 
— 700], ed. Antwerp. 

5 Renaudot, in his llistoria Pntriarchar. Alexandria 
nor. p. 611, 612, has endeavoured to re-establish the 
credit of this embassy which Barotiius so cxultingly 
extols. But he errs vory much when he supposes that 
only Simon, relying on the fallacious testimony of 
Dousa, has opposed it. For Thomas & Jesu, a Carme- 
lite, did so, lib. vl. De Conversion e Omnium Gentium 
Procuranda , and others have done so. See Geddes, 

% Church History qf Ethiopia , p. 231, 232. (Whoever 
‘reads the documents must be sensible that they all bear 
the marks of being the composition of one person, 
though they profess to be tho letters of several different 
persons. Tho reader will also be surprised to find how 
perfectly at home the writer seems to be when trum- 
peting the claims of the pontiff to universal lordship, 
and when detailing the affairs of the Romish church. 
— Mur. 
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accession was anticipated from Serapion, a 
man of wealth and devoted to the Romans, 
who, though the Armenians had two patri- 
archs already, was created a third patriarch 
in the year 1593, in order to free his nation 
from oppressive debt. But he was soon 
after sent into exile by the Persian monarch, 
it the instigation of the other Armenians, 
and with him all the delightful anticipations 
of the Romans came to nothing.* 

7. In the year 1551, a great contest 
arose among the Nestorians, or Chaldeans 
as they are called, respecting the election 
of a new patriarch; one party demanding 
Simeon Barmam is, and another Sulaka. 
The latter made a journey to Rome, and 
was there consecrated in the year 1553 by 
Julius III. to whom he swore allegiance. 
Julius gave to this new patriarch of the 
Chaldeans the name of John, and sent with 
him on his return to his country several 
persons well skilled in the Syrian language, 
for the purpose of establishing the Romish 
dominion among the Nestorians. From 
that time onward the Nestorians became 
split into two factions, and were often 
brought into the most imminent peril by 
the opposing interests and contests of their 
patriarchs. 1 2 3 * * * * The Nestorians on the sea- 
coast of India, who are commonly called the 
Christians of St. Thomas, were cruelly 
harassed by the Portuguese, to induce them 
to exchange the religion of, their fathers, 
which was much more simple than the 
Roman, for the Romish worship. The con- 
summation of this business was reserved 
for Alexio de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
who near the close of the century with the 
aid of the Jesuits compelled those miserable, 
reluctant, and unwilling people, by means 
of amazing severities, to come under the 
power of the Roman pontiff. These violent 
proceedings of Menezes and his associates 
have met the disapprobation of persons 
distinguished for wisdom and equity iu the 
Romish community. 8 

8. Most of these missionaries of the 
Roman pontiff treated the Christians whom 
they wished to overcome unkindly and 
unreasonably. For they not only required 
them to give up the opinions in which they 
differed from both the Greek anil the Latin 


1 See the Nouveaux M&rnoires det Missions de la 
Conipagnic de Jews dans le Levant, tome iii. p. 
132, 133. 

* Asseman's Bibliotheca Orient alii Clement ina- Vati** 
eana, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 164. 8ee below, in the history 
of the Oriental church. 

3 L a Croze, Hidoire du Christianisme des Index, llvr. J 
ii. p. 88, &c. [Buchanan's Christian Researches in 

Asia, p. 86, &C.; Geddcs, Hist. (J the Malabar Church, 

bond. 1694, 8vo.— Mur. [See also Hough's Hist, qf 

Christianity in India, vol. i. book ii. chap. viii. and 

*>ook Ul. where the proceedings of Menezes are fully 

’ tailed, -/f. 


churches, and to recognise the bishop of 
Rome as a lawgiver and vicegerent of Christ 
on the earth, but they also opposed senti- 
ments which deserved toleration, nay, such 
as were sound and consonant to the Scrip- 
tures ; insisted on the abrogation of customs, 
rites, and institutions which had come down 
from former times and were not prejudicial 
to the truth ; anil, in short, required their 
entire worship to be conducted after the 
Romish fashion. The Romish court indeed 
found at length by experience that such a 
mode of proceeding was indiscreet, and that 
it was not suited to the successful extension 
of the empire of the pontiff. Accordingly 
the great business of missions came gra- 
dually to be conducted in a more wise and 
temperate manner; and the missionaries 
were directed to make it their sole object to 
bring these Christians to become subjects 
of the pontiff, and to renounce, professedly 
at least, such opinions as had been con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical councils ; while 
all other things, doctrines as well as the 
practices of their fathers, were to remain 
inviolate. And this plan was supported by 
certain learned divines, who endeavoured to 
prove, though not always successfully and 
fairly, that there was but little difference 
between the doctrines of the Greek and 
other Oriental Christians and those of the 
Romish church, provided they were esti- 
mated correctly and truly, and not accord- 
ing to the artificial definitions and subtleties 
of the scholastic doctors. This plan of 
using moderation was more serviceable to 
the Romish interests than the old plan of 
severity; yet it did not produce all the 
effects its authors anticipated. 

9. In guarding the church’s territories and 
fortifying her internal constitution against 
the power and subtlety of her adversaries, no 
little pains were taken at Rome from the age 
of Luther onward. For that most effectual 
method of subduing heretics by crusades 
being laid aside, on account of the altered 
state not only of the Romish authority but 
of all Europe, recourse to other means and 
other policy for preserving the church 
became necessary. Hence the terrible tri- 
bunals of the Inquisition, in the countries 
where they were admitted, were fortified 
and regulated by new provisions. Colleges 
were erected here and there, in which young 
men were trained by continual practice to 
the best methods of disputing with the 
adversaries of the pope. The ingress into 
the church of books which might corrupt 
the minds of its member's was prevented or 
rendered extremely difficult by means of 
what were called expurgatory and prohi- 
bitory indices, drawn up by the most 
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sagacious men. The cultivation of litera- 
ture was earnestly recommended to the 
clergy, and high rewards were held out to 
those who aspired to pre-eminence in learn- 
ing. The young were much more solidly 
instructed in the precepts and first princi- 
ples of religion than before, and many other 
means for the safety of the church were 
adopted. Thus the greatest evils often 
produce the greatest benefits. And the 
Komish church would perhaps have even 
yet been destitute of the advantages result- 
ing from these and other regulations, if the 
heretics had not boldly invaded and laid 
waste her territories. 

10. As the Roman pontiffs were accus- 
tomed to control, defend, and enlarge their 
empire principally by means of the religious 
orders [or monks], who from various causes 
are more closely connected with the pontiffs 
than the other clergy and the bishops, it 
became very necessary, after the unsuccess- 
ful contest with Luther, that some new 
order should be established wholly devoted 
to the pontifical interests, and making it 
their great business to recover if possible 
what was lost, to repair what was injured, 
and to fortify and guard what remained 
entire. For the two orders of Mendicants 
[the Dominicans and F ranciseans], by whom 
especially the pon tills had governed the 
church for some centuries with the best 
effects, had from several causes lost no 
small part of their reputation and influence, 
and could not therefore subserve the interests 
of the church as efficiently and successfully 
as heretofore. Such a new society as the 
necessities of the church demanded was 
found in that noted and most powerful 
order which assumed a name from Jesus, 
and was commonly called the society of the 
Jesuits; but by his enemies it was named 
the society of Loyolites, or (from the Spa- 
nish name of its founder) the Inighists. 1 


1 The principal writers concerning the order of 
Jesuits are enumerated by Salig, Hixtoria August ante 
Confession™, tom. ii. p. 73, Ac. [Of these, the most 
valuable as general works are the following: Historia 
Rocietatis Jesu, to the year 16*25, in 6 vols. fol. by mem- 
bers of the society, viz. par. i. by Nic. Orlandinus, 
Ant. 1620 ; par. ii. by Fr. Sachinus, ibid. \ par. iii. and 
iv. by the same, Rome, 1649, 1652 ; par. v. by Pet. Pos- 
slnus and Jos. Juvencius, Rome, 1661 and 1710; par. 
vi. by Jnl. Cordaro, Rome, 1750. Also H istoire des 
Religieux de lu Compagnie de Jesus , Ac. (by Pierre 
Quesne, surnomtne Benard, to a.u. 1572), ed. 2d, 
Utrecht, 1741, 3 vols. l2mo; Ilistoire Generate de la 
Naissance et des Progres de la Comp, de Jesus (by Chris- 
toph. Coudrette and Louis Adr. le Paige), 6 vols. 1 2mo, 
Amsterd. 1761, 1767 ; Essay qf a New History of the 

Order qf Jesuits (in German, to 1565), Berlin and 
Halle, 1769, 1770, 2 vols. Svo; General Hist, qf the 
Jesuits from the Rise </ the Order to the Present Time 
(in German), by Pet. Phil. Wolf, ed. 2d, Lips. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo ; Pragmatic Hist, qf the Order qf Jesuits from 
their Origin to the Present Time (in German), by Jo. 
Chr. Harenbcrg, Halle, 1760, 2 vols, 4to. The last two 
;u*e considered the last summaries. — Mur. [For an 
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The founder of it, Ignatius Loyola, was a ! 
Spanish knight, first a soldier and then a | 
fanatic, an illiterate man but of an exube- 
rant imagination. 2 After various changes 


account of that important work, the Hist. Soc. Jest 
and of its first two compilers, see Ranke's Popes qr 
Home, Mrs. Austin’s transl. vol. iii. App. p. 195, Ac. 
with remarks on some of the other Jesuit historians o 
their own order. Wolf’s work is entitled Allgemeine 
Gesch. der Jesuiten von dem Ur sprung ihres Ordens bis 
auf die gegenw. Zeit f and llardenberg's Vragmat. 
Gesch. des Ordens der Jesuiten. The anonymous essay 
above mentioned is attributed to A delung, and its 
German title is Versuch ei.ier neuen Gesch. des Jesuiten - 
ordens. The older works on this prolific topic may 
be seen in Walch’s Hihlio. Theol. vol. iii. p. 604, Ac. 
The English reader may cor»sult[l’ojnder’sj A/Ltory qf 
the Jesuits, Loud. 1816, 2 vols. 8vo, written in reply to 
a partial account of the order, which had been pub- 
lished tho previous year by Mr. Dallas, a barrister ; but 
especially Ranke’s History qf the Popes, Ac. passim. — R. 

* Many biographies of Loyola have been composed 
by his followers, most of which are rather eulogies of 
the man than simple correct statements of facts. They 
transmute common events into prodigies. [Of this 
class is Matted, De Vita et Moribus li. P. Jgnatii 
Loyola, Douay, 1 66 1 , 1 2mo. — Sc Id.] Recently a French- 
man, who calls himself Hercules Rasicl de Selve [an 
anagram of his real name, Charles lc Vier, a bookseller 
at tho Hague. — Mur.], has composed a history of 
Loyola with a good degree of ingenuousness, if we 
except his own w*itty remarks, it is divided into two 
parts and entitled, Ilistoire de V Admirable Dorn Inigo 
de Guipuscoa (which is the Spanish name of Ignatius), 
Chevalier de la Vierge et Fondateur de la Monarchic 
d’ Inighistes, printed at the Hague, 1736, and again 1739, 
8vo. [Ignatius Loyola was born at the castle of Loyola, 
in the district of Guipuscoa in Biscay, Spain, a.d. 1491. 
Trained up in ignorance and in vice at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he early became a soldier, and 
bravely commanded Pampeluna when besieged by the 
French in 152 1 . Here he had his leg broken, and during 
a long confinement amused himself with reading 
romances. A Spanish legend of certain saints being 
put into his hands, led him to renounce the w orld and 
become a saint. lie first visited the shrine of the Holy 
Virgin at Montserrat in Catalonia, hung his arms on 
her altar, and devoted himself to her as her knight, 
March 24th, 1522. He next went in the garb of a pil- 
grim to Manresa, and spent a year among the poor in 
the hospital. Here he wrote Iris Spiritual Exercises , a 
book which was nut printed till many years after. He 
next set out for the Holy Land. From Barcelona lie 
sailed to Italy, obtained the blessing of the pope, pro- 
ceeded to Venice and embarked for Joppa, where lie 
arrived in August and reached Jerusalem in September, 
1523. After satisfying his curiosity he returned by 
Venice and Genoa to Barcelona, where he commenced 
the study of Latin, and at the end of two years or a.u 
1526, removed to Alcala ( Complutum), and commenced 
reading philosophy. His strange appearance and man- 
ner of life rendered him suspected, and caused him to 
be apprehended by the Inquisitors. They released him 
however, on condition that he should not attempt to 
give religious instruction till after four years’ study. 
Unwilling to submit to this restraint he went to Sala- 
manca, and pursuing the same course there, he was 
again apprehended and laid under the same restriction, 
lie therefore went to Paris, where he arrived February, 
1528. Here he lived by begging, spent much time in 
giving religious exhortations, and prosecuted a course 
of philosophy and theology. Several young men of a 
kindred spirit (among whom w*as the celebrated Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of 'he Indies) united with him in 
a kind of monastic association in 1534. At first they 
were but seven in number, but they increased to ten. 
At length they agreed to leave Paris, and to meet in 
January, 1537, at Venice. Loyola went "to Spain to 
settle some affairs, preached there with great effect, 
and at the time appointed joined his associates at 
Venice. As they purposed to perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, they went to Rome to obtain the papul 
benediction, and returned to Venice. But the war with 
the Turks now suspended all intercourse with Palestine, 
and thev could not obtain a passage. Not to be idle. 
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he went to Rome, and it is said was there 
trained bjr the instructions and counsels of 
certain wise and acute men, so that he was 
enabled to found such a society as the state 
of the church then required. 1 

11. The Jesuits hold an intermediate 
place between the monks and the secular 
clergy, and approach near to the order of 
regular canons. For while they live secluded 
from the multitude and are under vows like 
monks, yet they are exempted from the 
most onerous duties of monks, the canonical 
hours and the like, in order that they may 
have more time for the instruction of youth, 
for writing books, guiding the minds of the 
religious, and other services useful to the 
church. The whole society is divided into 
three classes — namely, the professors who 
live in houses of the professors, the scho- 
lastics who teach vouth in their colleges, 
and the novices who reside in the houses 
erected especially for them. The profes- 
sors, in addition to the three common vows 
of monks, are bound by a fourth, by which 
they engage before God that they will 
instantly go wherever the Roman pontiff 

they dispersed themselves over the country and preached 
everywhere. Rome now became their place of rendez- 
vous. While thus employed, Ignatius conceived the 
idea of forming a new and peculiar order of monks. 
His companions came into the plan; and in 1540 they 
applied to Paul III. who confirmed their institution 
with some limitations, and afterwards in 1543 without 
those limitations. Loyola was chosen general of the 
order in 1541. He resided constantly at Rome, while 
his companions spread themselves everywhere, labouring 
to convert Jews and heretics, to reform the vicious, and 
inspire men with a religious spirit. His sect increased 
rapidly, and among the new members were three 
females. But they gave Loyola so much trouble, that 
he applied to the pope for a decree releasing them from 
their vow, and ordaining that the society should never 
be cumbered with female members any more. After 
obtaining a confirmation of his order in 1550 from 
Julius III. he wished to resign his generalship over it ; 
but his associates would not consent, and he remained 
their general till his death, July 31st, 1556. Ho was 
beatified by Paul V. a.d. 1609, and enrolled among the 
saints by Gregory XV. a.d. 1622. When Loyola died his 
society consisted of above 1,000 persons, who possessed 
about 100 houses, and were divided into 12 provinces ; 
Italy, Sicily, Germany, the Netherlands, France, Ara- 
gon, Castile, the south of Spain, Portugal and Brazil, 
Ethiopia, and the East Indies. See Bayle, Dictionnaire , 
article Loyola , and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der 
Reform, vol. iii. p. 515, 8cc.—Mur. 

i Not only ProtestantB but also many Roman Catho- 
lics, and these men of learning and discrimination, 
deny that Loyola had learning enough to compose the 
writings ascribed to him, or genius enough to form 
such a society as originated from him. On the con- 
trary, they say that some very wise and superior men 
guided and controlled his mind, and that better edu- 
cated men than he composed the works which bear his 
name. See Geddes, Miscellarieous Tracts , vol. iii. p. 
429. Most of his writings are supposed to have been 
produced by Jo. de Palanco, his secretary. See La 
Croze, Histoire du Christ, d" Ethiopie, p. 55, 271. His 
Spiritual Exercises ( Exerdtia Sptritualia), the Bene- 
dictines say, were transcribed from the work of a 
Spanish Benedictine whose name was Cisneros. See 
Jordan, Vie de M. La Croze ; p. 83, &c. The constitu- 
tions of the society, it Is saldi, were drawn up by Lainez 
and S&lmeron, two learned men who were among his 
first associates. See Hitt, de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
tome i. p. 115, &c. 


shall at any time bid them ; and t-hey have 
no revenues, or are mendicants and live on 
the bounties of the pious. The others and 
especially the residents in the colleges have 
very ample possessions, and must afford 
assistance when necessary to the professors. 

If compared with the other classes, the 
professors are few in number, and are £enc- j 
rally men of prudence, skilful in business, 
of much experience, learned — in a word, 
true and perfect Jesuits. The others are 
Jesuits only in a looser sense of the term, j 
and are rather associates of the Jesuits than 
real Jesuits. The mysteries of the society 
are imparted only to a few of the profes- 
sors, aged men, of long experience, and of 
the most tried characters; the rest are 
entirely ignorant of them. 2 

12. The Romish church, since tho time 
it lost dominion over so many nations, owes 
more to this single society than to all its 
other ministers and resources. Being spread 
in a short time over the greater part of tho 
world, it everywhere confirmed the waver- 
ing nations and restrained the progress of 
sectarians; it gathered into the Romish 
church a great multitude of worshippers 
among the barbarous and most distant 
nations ; it boldly took the field against the 
heretics, and sustained for a long time 

8 The general of tho order held his office for life 
under certain limitations, was to reside constantly at 
Route, and had a select council to advise him and to 
execute his orders. His authority over the whole order 
and over every person, business, and thing connected 
with it was absolute ; nor was lie accountable to any 
earthly superior except the pope. Over each province 
was a provincial, whoso power was equally despotic 
over his portion of tho society. Ho visitod and 
inspected all the houses of his province, required regu- 
lar monthly returns to be made to him from every 
section of the province of all that was transacted, 
learned, or contemplated, and then made returns every 
three months to the general. Every person belonging 
to the order was continually inspected and trained to 
implicit obedience, secresy, and fidelity to the order. 
The whole society was like a regular army, completely 
officered, trained to servico, and governed by the will of 
ono man who stood at the pope’s right hand. See the 
constitution of the society as published by Hospinian, 
Historia Jesuitica, lib. i. cap, iv. Ac. Tho secret in- 
structions to the provincials and to subordinate organs 
and members of the society were totally unknown, for 
the most part, to any persons except those to whom 
they were addressed. The general rules and artifices 
by which Individuals were to insinuate themselves 
everywhere, and obtain for the society dominion and 
control over all persons and transactions, were also 
among the mysteries of the society. Two copies of 
them however, the one larger and more minute than 
the other, entitled Privata Monita Societatis Jem, and 
Secreta Monita, ike. were said to have been obtained, 
the first from a ship bound to the East Indies and cap- 
tured by the Dutch, and the other found in the Jesuits* 
college at Paderborn. But the Jesuits have always and 
constantly denied their genuineness ; nor have the world j 
the means of substantiating their authenticity, except j 
by their coincidence with the visible conduct of the j 
Jesuits. According to these writings, which have been I 
repeatedly published during the last two centuries, j 
nothing could be more crafty and void of all fixed moral 
principle than the general policy of the Jesuits. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. text der Reform, vol. Hi. p. 
647, Ac. — Mur. 
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almost alone the brunt of the war, and by 
its dexterity and acuteness in reasoning 
entirely echpwd the glory of the old dis- 
putants ; by personal address, by skill in 
the sagacious management of worldly busi- 
ness, by the knowledge of various arts and 
sciences, and by other means, it conciliated 
the good-will of kings and princes ; by an 
ingenious accommodation of the principles 
or morals to the propensities of men, it 
obtained almost the sole direction of the 
minds of kings and magistrates, to the ex- 
clusion of the Dominicians and other more 
rigid divines; 1 * and everywhere it most 
studiously guarded the authority of the 
Romish prelate from sustaining farther loss. 
All these things procured for the society 
immense resources and wealth, and the 
highest reputation ; but at the same time 
they excited vast envy, very numerous ene- 
mies, and frequently exposed the society 
to the most imminent perils. Ail the re- 
ligious orders, the leading men, the public 
schools, and the magistrates, united to bear 
down the Jesuits ; and they demonstrated 
by innumerable books that nothing could 
be more ruinous both to religion and to the 
state than such a society as this. In some 
countries, as France, Poland, and others, 
they were pronounced to be public enemies 
of the country, traitors, and parricides, and 
were banished with ignominy.* Yet the 
prudence, or if you choose the cunning, of 
the association quieted all these move- 
ments, and even turned them dexterously 
to the enlargement of their power, ami to 
the strengthening of it against all future 
machinations. 3 

13. The pontiffs who governed the Latin 
or Romish church in this century, after 

1 Before the Jesuits arose, the Dominicans alone had 
the control of the consciences of the European kings 

and princes. But they were superseded in all the 

courts by the Jesuits. See Du Peyrat, Antiqnites de la 

Chapelle de France , livr. 1. p. 322, &c. 

* IJistoire de la Compaenie de Jesus, tome ill. p. 48, 

Ac.; Bullous, Hist. Acad. Farit, tom. vl. p. 559—048, 
and in many other places; and a great number of 

writers, especially those among the Jansenists. [The 
Jesuits were expelled from France a.d. 1594, but per- 
mitted to return again at the commencement of the 
next century. They were expelled from Venice in 1600, 
from Poland in 1607, and from Bohemia in 1018 ; to the 
last-named place however they were allowed to return 
two years alter. — Mur. 

8 It was under Lainez, the general of the order next 
aftor Loyola, that the spirit of intrigue entered freely 
into the society. Lainez possessed a peculiar craftiness 
and dexterity in managing affairs, and was frequently 
led by it into low and unworthy tricks. His ruling 
passion was ambition, which however he knew how to 
conceal from the inexperienced most artfully, under a 
veil of humility and piety. Under him the sociuty 
assumed a graver and more manly character than 

under his enthusiastic and often ludicrous predecessor ; 
and its constitution was a master-piece of artful policy, 
rendering it a terrible army, which dared to undermine 
states, to rend the church, and even to menace the 
pope. 8ee the Vertuch einer Netten Gesch. des Jesuit er - 
ardent, vol. \\.—Schl. 


§ i — 

Alexander Yl. [1492-1503], Pius III. 
[1503], Julius II. [1503], Leo X. [1503- 
1521], and Adrian VI. [1521-1523], who 
have been already mentioned, were Cle- 
ment VII. [1523-1534], of the Medicean 
family ; 4 * * Paul III. [1534-1549], of 
the illustrious family of Farnese; 8 Ju- 
lius III. [1550-1555], who was previ- 
ously called John Maria del Monte; 8 
Marcellus II. [1555], whose name before 
his pontificate was Marcellus Servin; 7 
Paul IV. [1555-1559], whose name was 
John Peter Caraffa;* Pius IV. [1560- 
1566], who claimed to be a descendant ot 
the Medicean family, and bore the name 
of John Angelo de tyTedicis; 9 Pius V. 

* Clement VII. was a bastard, but Leo X. removed 
this stain by an act of legitimation. His political 
sagacity was such as would better have adorned the 
character of a minister of state than a minister of 
Christ. Civil history informs us on what principles he 
acted with the emperor Charles V. See concerning 
him, Ziegler’s Historia CU mentis VII. in Sehelhorn’s 
Anuenitat % Hist. Ecdes. et Liter . vol. i. p. 210, See. 
and Sarpi's Hist, du Concile de T rente, tome i. p. 01, 
&c. — Schl, 

5 Respecting Paul TIT. there has in our age been 
much learned discussion between cardinal Quirini and 
several distinguished men, as Kiesling, Schelhorn, ami 
Others ; the former maintaining that he was a good 
and eminent man, and the latter, that he was a crafty 
and perfidious character. See Qnirinus de Gestis 
Fauli III. Furnesii , Iirixen, 1745, 4to. [And Schel- 
horn’s Epistola de Consilio de Emendanda Ecclesia, 
Zurich, 1748, 4to; Quirini, Ad Callwltcum aequumque 
Lectorem Animadversions in Epistvlarn Schtlhornii, 
Brescia, 1747; Schclhorn's second Epistola, &c. 1748, 
4to; Riesling’s Epistola de Gestis Fauli III. Lips. 1747. 
Concerning this pope in general, and respecting his 
views in regard to a general council, see Sarpi’s Hist, 
du Concile de Trente , tome i. p. 131, Ac. Thus much 
is clear from tlie discussions of these learned men, 
that Paul III. was an adept in the art of dissimulation, 
and therefore better fitted to be a statesman than the 
head of the church. His whole conduct in regard to 
the council forced upon him by the cardinals proves 
this. That in his youth he wa9 a great debauchee, 
appears from his two grandsons, Farnese and Sforza, 
whom he created cardinals, and of whom the father of 
the first and the mother of tho last were his illegiti- 
mate children. — Schl. 

6 This was the worthy pontiff who was scarcely 
seated in the papal chair when he bestowed the cardi- 
nal's hut on tho keeper of his monkeys, a boy chosen 
from among the lowest of the populace, and who was 
also the infamous object of his unnatural pleasures- 
Soe T/iuanus, lib. vi. and xv. ; llottinger, Hist. Ecdes. 
tom. v. p. 572, &c. and more especially Sleidan, HiAoria, 
lib. xxi. folio m. GU9. — When Julius was reproached 
by the cardinals for introducing such an unworthy 
member into the sacred college, a person who had 
neither learning, nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he 
impudently replied by asking them, What merit or 
virtue they had found in him that could induoe them 
to place him (Julius) in the papal chair?— Macl. 

7 He reigned only twenty-two days. See S&rpi, ttbi 
supra, tom. li. p. 139. — Schl. 

8 Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition 
of this violent and impetuous pontiff, as appears from 
his treatment of queen Elizabeth. Soe Burnet’s no- 
tary of the Reformation. It was he who, by a buli, 
pretended to raise Ireland to the privilege and quality 
of an independent kingdom ; and it was he also win 
first Instituted the Index of prohibited books, men 
tioned above, sec. 9. — Mad. 

9 His family was very remotely, If at all, descended 
from the Medicean family of Florence. His charoctc 
seemed to be totally changed by his elevation to th j 
papal dignity. The affkblc, obliging, disinterested, an«. | 
abstemious cardinal, became an unsocial, selfish, a»<i 
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[1566-1572], a Dominican. monk whose 
name was Michael Gliislieri, a man of a 
sour temper and excessive austerity, who is 
now accounted by the Romanists a saint; 1 
Gregory XIII. [1572 — 1585], previously 
cardinal Hugo Buon Compagno; 9 Sixtus 
V. [1585 — 1590], a Franciscan called Mon- 
tnltus, [Peretti, 12.] before he ascended 
the papal throne, who excelled all the rest 
in vigour of mind, pride, magnificence, and 
other virtues and vices; Urban VIII. 
[1590], Gregory XIV. [1590-1591], Inno- 
cent IX. [1591] ; (these three reigned too 
short a time to distinguish themselves) ; 
[Clement VIII. 1592-1605]. Some of 
these were more and others less merito- 
rious; 3 yet if compared with most of those 

voluptuous popo. So long as the council of Trent 
continuod, which he controlled more by craft and 
cunning than by direct authority, ho was very reserved ; 
but after its termination, he showed himself without 
disguise in his true character. This also my deservo 
notice, that this pope in the year 15(14 allowed the 
communion in both kinds In the diocese of Mentz, 
which allowance also the Austrians and Bavarians had 
obtained of the pope, (Gudenus, Codex Diplom. Mo- 
gunt. tom. iv. p. 700). Sco #arpi, ubi supra , tom. ii. 
p. 183, See.— Schl. 

l Pius V. was of low birth, but had risen as a 
Dominican to the office of general commissary to the 
Inquisition at Home. And as popo, he practised the 
cruel principles which he had learned in that school of 
cruelty. For ho caused many eminent men of learning, 
and among others the noted Palcarius, to be burned at 
the stake; and he showed so littlo moderation and 
prudence in his persecuting zeal, that ho not only 
approved of all kinds of violence and let loose his 
warriors on Franco, hut also employed the baser 
methods for the destruction of heretics — insurrections 
rtnd treason. Yet this method of proceeding had the 
contrary effect from what was intended, in France, 
in England, in Scotland, and in the Netherlands. 
That ho also laboured to prostrate entirely tho civil 
power before the spiritual, and by unreasonably exempt- 
ing tho clergy from all civil taxation greatly injured 
Spain, France, and Venioe, may be learned from civil 
history. By his command, the Tridentine Catechism 
was composed and published. Clement X. gave him 
beatification, and Clement XI. canonization, which 
has occasioned many partial biographies to be com- 
posed of tiffs pope. — Sc/il. 

4 8eo Maffei, Annales Grrgorii XIII. Rome, 1712, 
4to. [Ho was elected by means of the Spanish viceroy 
of Naplos, cardinal do Granville, and was of a milder 
character than Pius V. Yet he openly approved the 
bloody maasacro at Paris on St. Bartholomew’s eve, 
and participated in a treasonable plot against queen 
Elizabeth. His idea of introducing his reformed 
calendar as pope drew on him obloquy from the Pro- 
testants ; and his attempt to free the clergy from all 
civil jurisdiction, also from the French. lie published 
the Canon Law improved and enlarged.— Schl. 

3 Pius V. and Sixtus V. distinguished themselves 
above the rest; the former by his extreme severity 
against heretics, and by publishing the celebrated bull 
called In Ccena Domini, which la [was, till the reign 
of Clement XIV.] annually read at Ilomo on the 
festival of the Holy Sacrament ; and the latter by his 
many vigorous, splendid, and resolute acta for advan- 
cing the glory and honour of the church. The life of 
Pius V. has been written by many persons in our age, 
since Clement XI. enrolled him among the saints. On 
the bull, In Coma Domini, and the commotions it 
occasioned, Giannone has treated, in his Histoire Cioile 
de Naples, livr. xxxlii. chap. iv. tome iv. p. 248, & c. 
[and still more fully and circumstantially, the author 
of the Pragmatic History of this bull. — ScW.X The 
life of Sixtus V. by Gregory Leti has been often pub- 
lished, and in different languages ; but it is in many parts 
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| who ruled the church before the reforma- 
I tion by Luther, they were all wise and 
good men. 4 For since the rise of so many 
opponents of the Romish power, both within 
and without, the cardinals have deemed it 
necessary to be exceedingly cautious, and 
not commit, tho arduous government of the 
church to a person openly vicious, or to a 
rash and indiscreet young man. And since 
that period the pontiffs do not and cannot 
assume such despotic power of deciding on 
the greatest matters according to their own 
mere pleasure, as their predecessors did; 
but they must pronounce sentence ordi- 
narily according to the decision of their 
senate, that is, of the cardinals and of the 
congregations, to which certain parts of 
the government are entrusted. Moreover, 
neither prudence nor the silently increasing 
power of emperors and kings, and the con- 
tinual decrease of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, will permit them to excite wars 
among nations, to issue bulls of excommu- 
nication and deposition against kings, and 
to arm the citizens as they formerly did 
against their lawful sovereigns. In short, 
stern necessity has been the mother of 
prudence and moderation, at Rome as 
often elsewhere. 

14. The condition of the clergy subject 
to the Roman pontiff remained unchanged. 
Some of the bishops at times, and especially 
at the council of Trent, very earnestly 
sought to recover their ancient rights, of 
which the pontiffs had deprived them; and 
they supposed that the pontiff might be 
compelled to acknowledge that bishops 
were of divine origin, and derived their 
authority from Christ himself. 6 But all 

deficient in fidelity. [Sixtus V. was a complete states- 
man, and possessing a high degree of dissimulation ho 
could play any part ; and instead of the fruitless attempt 
of his predecessors to rcduco the heretics again to obe- 
dience, he endeavoured to increase his power by con- 
quering the kingdom of Naples, by retaining the princes 
who were still in his interests, and by encroachments 
upon their power. Tho Jesuits, for whom he had no 
partiality, hated him. Tho splendour of the city of 
Rome, the papal treasury, and tho Vatican library, 
owe much to him. Ho likewise promoted the Romish 
edition of the Septuaglnt in 1587, and the edition of 
the Latin Vulgate, Romo, 1590, in 3 vois. fol. While 
a cardinal in 1580, ho published at Rorno the collected 
works of Ambrose, in 5 vols. See Welch’s History of 
the Popes, p. 399. — Schl. [And especially Ranke, ubi 
supra, vol. i. p. 44 6, &c. Soe also the appendix to the 
third vol. p. 1 15, &c. where Ranke gives a full account of 
Leti's biography of Sixtus, of that by Tempest!, and 
of certain manuscript lives and other materials for 
illustrating the policy of that famous pontiff- — R- 
4 For further information on these popes of the 
sixteenth century, see Ranke's Popes of Rome , vols. i. 
and ii — R. , . „ 

6 Here may be consulted, Paul Sarpi’s Histona Con - 
cilii Tridenitni . [This celebrated history was first 
published, in Italian at London, in 1619, under the 
assumed name of Pietro Soave Polano, an anagram of 
his real name, Paolo Sarpl Veneto, i.e. Paul Sarpi of 
Venice. An English translation appeared in 1629 but 
the best edition is that of 1676. It has also been trans- 
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these attempts were frustrated by the 
vigilance of the Romish court, which did 
not cease to repeat the odious maxim, that 
bishops are only the ministers and legates 
of the vicar oi Jesus Christ resident at 
Rome, and that they are indebted for all 
the power and authority they possess to 
the generosity and grace of the apostolic 
see. Yet there were some, particularly 
among the French, who little regarded 
that principle. And what the Romish 
jurists call reservations, provisions, exemp- 
tions, and expectatives, which had drawn 
forth complaints from all the nations before 
the Reformation, and which were the most 
manifest proofs of the Romish tyranny, 
now almost entirely ceased. 

15. Respecting the lives and morals of 
the clergy and the reformation of invete- 
rate evils, there was deliberation in the 
Council of Trent ; and on this subject some 
decrees were passed which no wise man can 
disapprove. Rut good men complain that 
those decrees have to this day found no 
executor, and that they are neglected with 
impunity by all, and especially by those of 
more elevated rank and station. The 

German bishops, as every one knows, have 
almost nothing except their dress, their 
titles, and certain ceremonies, from which 
the nature of their office could be inferred. 

In the other countries very many of the 
prelates, with the tacit consent of the pope, 
are more devoted to courts, to voluptuous- 
ness, to wealth and ambition, than to 
Jesus Christ, to whom they profess to be 
consecrated ; and only a very small number 
care for the interests of the Christian com- 
munity, or of piety and religion. More- 
over, those who are most attentive to these 
things can scarcely escape invidious re- 
marks, criminations, and vexations of 
various kinds. Many perhaps would be 
better and more devout, were they not 
corrupted by the example of Rome, or (lid 
they not see the very heads of the church 
and their servants wholly devoted to 
luxury, avarice, pride, revenge, voluptu- 
ousness, and vain pomp. The canons as 
they are called almost everywhere con- 
tinue to adhere to their pristine mode of 
life, and consume, often not very piously 
or honestly, the wealth which the piety of 
former ages had consecrated to the poor. 
The rest of the clergy however cannot at 
their pleasuro everywhere copy after these 
preposterous moral guides. For it must 
be admitted, that since the reformation by 
Luther much more pains is taken than 
formerly to prevent the lower orders of 
the clergy from disregarding the rules of 
sobriety and external decency, lest their open 
profligacy should give offence to the people. 

16. Neaily the same praise belongs to 
the monks. In most of the governors of 
monasteries there are things which deserve 
the severest reprehension ; nor are idleness, 
gluttony, ignorance, knavery, quarrels, 
lasciviousness, and the other once prevalent 
vices t»f the monasteries, entirely expelled 
and banished from them. Yet it would be 
uncandid to deny that in many countries 
the morals of the monks are subjected to 
stricter rules, and that the remaining ves- 
tiges of the ancient profligacy are at least 
more carefully concealed. There have also 
arisen some who have laboured to restore the 
almost extinct austerity of the ancient rules,, 
and others who have attempted to estab- 
lish new fraternities for the public benefit 
of the church. Matthew de Baschi, an 
Italian, an honest but simple man, of that 
society of Franciscans who supposed they 
obeyed the precepts of their founder more 
religiously than the others, and who are 
commonly called Observant Friars ( Fratres 
de Observantia ), thought himself called b^ 
God to restore the institutes of St. Francis 
to their original and genuine integrity. 

latod into Latin, French, and German. It was epito- 
mized by Juriou in his Abrege de l' Histoire du Concile do. 
Trento , Gen. 1682, also translated into English, Lond. 

1 684. The papal party were compelled in self-defence to 
produce a counter-history in order to obviate the effects 
which this unsparing exposure of their corrupt intrigues 
at Trent had produced throughout Europe. A Jesuit of 
the name of Sforza Pallavicini was employed for this 
purpose ; every facility was afforded him, and his Istoria 
del Concilia di Trento at length appeared in Italian at 
Rome, in 1656-57. It has not yet been translated into 
English, but French and Latin translations have 
appeared at different times. The student will see a 
most valuable critiquo upon these two rival histories, 
in the Appendix (section ii.) to Ranke's Popes of Rome, 
Mrs. Austin's translation, vol. ili. p. 56, Ac. A carelul 
digest of the history of the council, taken from Father 
Paul and Pallavicini, may be seen in Du Pin's Nouo. 
JUblio. des Auteurs F. coles, tome xv. Many public 
documents, stato-papers, official letters, &c. connected 
with the council have been collected from various 
sources, and published by Le Plat, under the title >f 
Monumentorum ad Historiam Concil. Trident, iltus- 
trandam , amplissima Collection Lov. 1781-87,7 tom. 4to, 
but it does not contain the decrees or canons of the 
council. In addition to Fra Paolo or Father Paul’s 
history above mentioned, the English reader may con- 
sult Geddos’s Council qf Trent no Free Assembly , 
Lond. 1714, 8vo, being a translation of the Lettres et 
M 6 moires de Fr. de Vargas , &c. Amst. 1699, 8vo; 
Scott's Continuation qf Milner's Church History , vol. 
ii. chap. xiii. ; Cramp’s Text-book qf Popery, second 
edit. Lond. 1839, which contains an exposition of the 
ddctrinal decrees of the Council of Trent, mingled 
with historical matter. The student will find some 
additional information from unpublished documents, 
in Mendham’s Memoirs <f the Council qf Trent, 
Lond. 1834, with Supplement, 1836; and still more 
valuable matter in Ranke's Popes qf Rome, vola. i. and 
ii. This careful and impartial historian thus speaks of 
Le Plat and Mendham ; “ Le Plat follows Rain&ldus 
or Sarpi frequently word for word, and takes out of the 
Latin translations of their works what he eannot find 
otherwise authenticated. He has also used fewer MSS. 
than we could have expected. There is much which is 
new and good in Mendham, but he has not devoted 
sufficient study to his subject," vol. ill. appendix, p. 
«1. — ft. 
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His design being approved by Clement 
VII. in the year 1525, gave rise to the 
fraternity of Capuchins, which experienced 
the bitter indignation of the other Francis- 
i cans, and exhibited a great appearance of 
gravity, modesty, and disregard for worldly 
things. 1 The fraternity derived its name 
from the cowl ( caputium ), a covering for 
the head sewed to the Franciscan coat, 
which St. Francis himself is said to have 
worn. 2 Another progeny of the Francis- 
can order were those called Recollcts in 
France, Iieforinati in Italy, and Barefooted 
( Discalceati ) in Spain ; and who likewise 
obtained the privileges of a separate asso- 
ciation distinct from the others in the year 
1532, by authority of Clement VII. They 
differ from the other Franciscans by 
endeavouring to live more exactly accord- 
ing to the rules of their common lawgiver. 3 
St. Theresia, a Spanish lady of noble birth, 
aided in the arduous work by John de 
Matthia, who was afterwards called John 
de St. Cruce, endeavoured to restore the 
too luxurious and almost dissolute lives of 
the Carmelites to their pristine gravity. 
Nor were these efforts without effect, 
although the greatest part of the Carmelites 
opposed them. Hence the order was 
divided during ten years into two parties, 
the one observing severer and the other 
laxer rules. But as this difference as to 
their mode of life among members of the 
same family occasioned much animosity 
and discord Gregory XIII. in the year 
1580, at the request of Philip II. king 
of Spain, directed the more rigid Carmel- 
ites, who were called Barefooted from 
their going with naked feet, to separate 
themselves from the more lax. Sixtus V. 
confirmed and extended this separation in 
1587> and Clement VIII. completed it in 
1593, by giving to the now association an 
appropriate chief or general. A few years 
after, when new contests arose between 
these brethren, the same pontiff in the 

1 See Wadding’s Annales Ordinis Minor urn, tom. 
xvi. p. 207, 257, &c. ed. Rome; Hclyot’s Hixtoire des 

Ordres Monastiqnrx, tome vii. chap. xxiv. p. 264. And 
especially Boverius, Annales Capurinorum. [Tho 
founder of the order of Capuchins is not well known. 

Some give this honour to Matthew Baschi, and others 
to the famous Lewis de Fossembrun. Boverius sup- 
poses that Baschi devised the cowl, but that Fossembrun 
was the author of the reform ; and he thence infers that 
his order was not the work of men, but, like Melchize- 
dek, without father and without mother. The order 
had the misfortune that its first vicar-general Bernardo 

Ochlno, and afterwards the third also, turned Protes- 
fants, which well nigh worked its ruin. Yet it after- 
wards spread itself over Italy, Franco, Spain, and 
Germany, with extraordinary success.— Schl. 

* See Du Fresne’s Glossarium Latinitat. Medii Mvi , 
tom. ii. p. 298, ed. Bened. art. Caputium. 

s Wadding’s Annales , tom. xvi. p. 167; Helyot s 

Histoire des Ordres Monast. tome vii. chap, xviii. &c. 

p. 129, &c. 


year 1 600 again separated them into two 
societies governed by their respective gene- 
rals. 4 * 

17. Of the new orders which arose in 
this century, the most distinguished was 
that which proudly assumed the name of 
Jesus, and which has been already noticed 
among the props of the Romish power. 
Compared with this, the others appeared 
ignoble and obscure. The Reformation af- 
forded occasion for various societies of what 
are called Regular Clerks. As all these 
professed to aim at imitating and restoring 
the ancient virtue and sanctity of the cle- 
rical order, they tacitly bear witness to 
the laxity of discipline among the clergy, 
and the necessity of a reformation. The 
first which arose were the Theatins, eo 
named from the town Theate or Chieti [in 
the kingdom of Naples], whose bishop at 
that time was John Peter Caraffa, after- 
wards pope Paul IV. who, with the aid of 
Cajetan de Thienseis and some others, 
founded this society in the year 1524. Des- 
titute of all possessions and all revenue, 
they were to live upon the voluntary boun- 
ties of the pious, and were required to 
succour decaying piety, to improve the 
style of preacning, to attend upon the sick 
and dying, and to oppose manfully and 
vigorously all heretics. 6 * There were also 
some convents of sacred virgins connected 
with this order. Next in point of time to 
them were those which assumed the name 
of Regular Clerks of St. Paul, whom they 
chose for their patron, but who were com- 
monly called Barnabites, from the temple 
of St. Barnabas at Milan which was given 
to them in the year 1535. This fraternity 
was approved by Clement VII. in 1532, 
and confirmed by Paul III. in 1535. It 
honoured as its founders Antony Mavia 
Zacharias, a knight of Cremona, and Bar- 
tholomew Ferrarius, a knight of Milan, also 
James Antony Morigia of Milan. At first 
they renounced all possessions and property 
like the Theatins, living solely upon the 
gratuitous gifts of the pious; but afterwards 
they deemed it expedient to hold property 
and have certain revenues. Their princi- 
pal business was to labour as preachers in 
reclaiming sinners to their duty. 8 The 
Regular Clerks of St. Majoli, also called 
the Fathers of Somasquo from the town 
Somasquo where their first general resided, 
had for their founder Jerome -iErailianus, 

4 Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monast. tome i. chap, 
xlvii. p. 340, Ac. 

ft Helyot, ubi supra , tome iv. chap. xii. p. 71, &c. 

6 Helyot, ubi supra., tome iv. chap. xv. p. 100. In this 
part of his noted and excellent work, Helyot with great 
industry and accuracy prosecutes the history of the 
other sects [of monks] which we have here mentioned. 
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and were approved by Paul III. in the year 
1540, and then by Pius IV. in 1543. 1 
These assumed the office of carefully in- 
structing the ignorant, and especially the 
young, in the precept? of Christianity — 
The same office was assigned to the Fathers 
of the Christian doctrine both in France 
and in Italy. A distinguished society of 
this name was collected in France by Cae- 
sar de Pus, and it was enrolled among the 
legitimate fraternities by Clement VIII. in 
the year 1597. The Italian society owed 
its birth to Marcus Cusanus, a knight of 
Milan, and was approved by the authority 
of Pius V. and Gregory XIII. 

18. It would occupy us too long and 
would not be very profitable, to enumerate 
the minor fraternities which originated from 
the perturbation excited in the Romish 
church by the [alleged] heretics of Germany 
and other countries. For no age produced 
more associations of this kind than that in 
which Luther with the Bible opposed igno- 
rance, superstition, and papal domination. 
Some of them have since become extinct, 
because they had no solid basis; and others 
have been suppressed by the will of the 
pontiffs, who considered the interests of the 
church as retarded rather than advanced 
by the multitude of such societies. We 
also omit the societies of nuns, among whom 
the Ursulines were distinguished for their 
numbers and reputation. 2 But we must 


1 Seethe Acta Sanctor. Februar. tom. il. p. 217, Ac. 

* The foundress of this order was Angela do Brescia, 
an Italian lady of Lombardy, who belonged to the third 
order of St. Francis. In the year 1537, she thought 
herself guided by a revelation to form a new order of 
nuns for relieving the sufferings of mankind, and with 
a special viow to confute tho vulgar charge against 
nunneries, that they are mere houses of impurity. The 
name of Ursulines sh© borrowed from St. Ursula, a 
legendary British saint of the fourth or fifth century, 
who with her companions suffered death at Cologne, 
rather than allow their chastity to be violated. ( See 

Bail let, Vietdes Saints, tome iii. Octob. 21, p. 330, Ac.) 
At first she proposed that her nuns should not bo clois- 
tered, but should reside in the private families to which 
they belonged, so that their devout and virtuous lives 
might bo open to the inspection of all ; but she after- 
wards allowed them to live in communities or nun* 
neries. Their monastic rule was that of St. Augustine. 
They were to search out the afflicted and unfortunate, 
to administer to them instruction and consolation, to 
relieve the poor, to visit hospitals, and to wait on the 
sick, and everywhere afford their personal services to 
such as needed them. The foundress died in 1540. 
Cardinal Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, was a great 
patron of this order, which was first legalized by 
Paul III. in 1544, and afterwards by Gregory XIII. In 
1571. It flourished much in the north of Italy, and 
was introduced into France in 1611, where it acquired 
a high reputation, and could soon number more than 
300 cloisters distributed into several congregations. 
The kind offices of these sisters to all who needed their 
services, and their attention to the education of females, 
caused them to be held in high estimation. From 

France the order was extended to Canada and also to 
the United States, in both which it still exists and is 
In reputation. See Schroeckh's Ktrchengesrh. text d. 
Reform, vol. ill. p. 503, Ac. who refers ua to Helyot, 
d*t Ordret, tome iv. p. 150-223, and to the 


not pass over the Fathers of the Oratory, 
founded in Italy by Philip Neri, and pub- 
licly approved by Gregory XIII. in 1577, 
because they have had not a few men dis- 
tinguished for their erudition and talents 
(among whom were Caesar Baronius, and 
afterwards Odoric Raynald, and in our age 
James de Ladorchi, the celebrated authors 
of the Annals of the Church ), and because 
they have not yet ceased to flourish. The 
name of the sect is derived from the chapel 
or oratory which Neri built for himself at 
Florence, and occupied for many years. 3 

19. That both sacred and secular learn- 
ing were held in much higher estimation 
among the Romish Christians after the 
time of Luther than before, is very gene- 
rally known. In particular, the Jesuits 
boast, and not altogether without reason, 
that the languages and the arts and sciences 
were more cultivated and advanced by their 
society during this century than by the 
schools and by the other religious fra- 
ternities. The schools and universities 
(whether designedly or from negligence T 
will not say) were not disposed to abandon 
the old method of teaching, though rude 
and tedious, nor to enlarge the field of their 
knowledge. Nor would tho monks allow 
a more solid and elegant culture to be given 
to their minds. Hence there is a great 
diversity in the Romish writers of this cen- 
tury ; some express themselves happily, 
systematically, and properly; others barba- 
rously, unmethodically, and coarsely. Ec- 
clesiastical history was a subject which 
Ciesar Baronius undertook to elucidate or to 
obscure; and his example prompted many 
others to attempt the same thing. This 
labour was rendered necessary by. the 
temerity of the heretics; for they, with 
Matthias Flacius and Martin Chemnitz at 
their head, 4 having demonstrated that not 

Gcsch. dvr Vomehmsten Mdnchsordcn, book vi. sec. 203; 
Ao. — Mur. 

3 Helyot, Histoire det Ordret, tomeviii. chap. iv. p. 12. 
[Raynald’s Annates Eccls. ad ann. 1564, sec. 5. The 
exercises in the Oratory wore these When the asso- 
ciates were collected, a short time was spent in prayer, 
ordinarily silent prayer. Then Neri addressed the 
company. Next a portion of some religious book was 
read, on which Neri made remarks. After an hour 
occupied in these exercises, three of the associates 
successively mounted a little rostrum, and gave each a 
discourse about half an hour long on some point in 
theology, or on church history or practical religion; 
and the meeting closed for the day. See Baronius, 
Annates Ecelet . tom. i. p. 555. Baronius was himself 
an early pupil of Neri, and succeeded him as head of 
the order. — Mur. 

* The former in the Centuriat Magjleburgenses, 
and the latter in his Examen Concilii Tridentinx.— 
[Matthias Flacius, after his removal from Wittenberg 
to Magdeburg, with the aid of the two Magdeburg 
preachers, John Wigand and Matthew Judex, the 
jurist Basil Faber, and Andrew Corvinus, Thomas 
Holthuters, and others, published their History between 
the years 1559 and 1574, in thirteen volumes folio, 
each volume containing one century. Its proper title 
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complain that everything wa 3 decided in 
the council, not according to truth and 
the holy Scriptures but according to the 
directions of the Roman pontiff, and that 
the Romish legates took from the fathers 
of the council almost all liberty of correct- 
ing existing evils in the church; 1 they 
complain that the few decisions which were 
wise and correct were left naked and un- 
supported, and are neglected and disregarded 
with impunity; in short, they think the 
council of Trent was more careful to sub- 
serve the interests of the papal dominion 
than the general interests of the Christian 


pretext in the Romish church. Hence the Spanish 
Dominican, Dominic Soto, wrote three books to prove 
that the council was of his opinion on the subject of 
grace and justification ; while the Franciscan, Andrew 
Vega, whose opinions wore very different, wrote fifteen 
to prove directly the contrary. So is it also in regard 
to the doctrine respecting the penitence necessary to 
repentance. The Jesuits say this penitence consists in 
an internal fear of God and a dread of divine punish- 
ments which they call attrition. Their opposers 
maintain that this is not sufficient, but that true peni- 
tence must arise from love to God and regret for having 
sinned against him. This dispute is not decided by the 
council, for ono passage appears to deny what another 
asserts. And hence Launoi wrote a book, De Mente 
Conci/ii Tridentini circa Contritinnem . , Attritionem , et 
S'ltinfactionem, m Sacramento Puemitentue ; and he j 
there shows that the words of the council maybe fairly 
construed as every one pleases. The doctrines con- 
cerning the church, and concerning tho power of the 
pope and its limits, are for good reasons left undecided. 
So also the contested doctrines concerning the concep- 
tion and birth of the Virgin Mary, and the real nature 
of the worship to be paid to images and to the saints. 
The doctrine respecting tradition is4ikowiso made very 
equivocal and obscure. — Sr hi. 

1 No pope indeed was personally present in the coun- 
cil, but they still governed it by their legates. Nothing 
was permitted to be discussed without the consent of 
tho legates; and no conclusion was made which had 
not been previously prepared and shaped in the particu- 
lar congregations [or committees] in which the legates 
always presided. Hence the satirists said that the Iloly 
Ghost (by whom, according to the court language of 
the church, such councils are always guided) was 
brought from Rome in a portmanteau in order to en- 
lighten the fathers. There were in fact several intelli- 
gent and thinking men among the fathers of the council, 
but they were outvoted by the multitude of Italians and 
dependants of the pope.— Schl. [The person who made 
use of the profane metaphor alluded to in this note was 
Andrew Dudycz, at one time bishop of Tiniain Hun- 
gary and a member of the council of Trent, but who 
afterwards married and joined the Reformed church. 
He died in 1589. See more of him in Sec. iii. part ii. 
chap. iv. p. 705 below. In his oration to the emperor, 
Maximilian II, explaining his reasons for resigning his 
bishopric, he thus expressed himself respecting the 
management of that council : “ Erant episcopi illi con- 
ductii plerique, ut utres, rusticorum musicum instru- 
mentum, quos, ut vocem mittant, inflare necesse est. 
Nil habuit cum illo conventu S. Spiritus commercii ; 
omnia erant humana concilia, quie in immodica, et sane 
quam pudenda Fontificum tuenda dominations con- 
sumebantur. Cursitabant Romam nocte dleque vere- 
darii, omnia quse dicta consultaque essent, quam 
celerrime ad Papain deforebantur. Illinc regponsa 
tanquam Delphis aut Dodona, expectabantur ; illinc 
nlmlrum Spiritus ille S. quern suis conoiliis prseesse 
j&ctant, tabellarii mantiois inclusus, mittebatur: qui, 
quod admodum ridiculura est, cum allquando, ut fit, 
aqute pluviis excrescehant, non ante advolare poterat, 
quam inundationes desedissent. Ita flebat, ut Spiritus 
non super aquas, ut est in Genesi, sed secus aquas fer- 
retur.*' See Reuter’s Orationcs Dudithii in Concil. 
Trident, habit oe, Sec. Offenb. 1710, 4to, p. 40. — Ii. 


church. And hence it is not strange that 
there should be some among the sons of the 
Romish church who choose to expound the 
decrees of the Tridentine council itself 
according to the sense of the sacred volume 
and tradition, and that the authority of 
those decrees should be differently esti- 
mated in the different Catholic countries. 2 

24. Recourse must be had to the decrees 
of the council of Trent, together with the 
brief confession of faith which Pius IY. 
caused to be drawn up, by all those who 
would gain a tolerable knowledge of the 
Romish religion. A full and perfect know- 
ledge of it is not in this way to be expected. 
For in the decrees of the council and in tho 
confession of faith above mentioned, many 
articles are so devoid of joints and nerves 

8 Some provinces of the Romish church, as Ger- 
many, Poland, Italy [and Portugal], have received the 
council of Trent and its decrees entire and without 
exceptions or conditions. Hut others only under cer- 
tain limitations and conditions, would subject them- 
selves to it. Of those the principal were the countries 
subject to the king of Spain, which wero long In con- 
troversy with the Roman pontiff respecting the council 
of Trent, and at last embraced it with a salvo of the 
rights of the Spanish kings (Sal iris Peg am Hispanite 
Juribus.) See Glannono, Histoire Cinile du Roy name 
de Naples [livr. lxxxiii. chap. iii. sec.i.], tome iv. p. 2.15, 
&c. Others again could never be induced to adopt it. 
Among these was Franco. See Masius, Dm. de Con- 
temptu Conrilii Tridentini in Gallia, which is one 
among his collected Dissertations ; and Lo Courayer’s 
Discours sur la Reception du Connie de Trente, parti - 
culibrement en France , which is subjoined to tho second 
volume of his French translation of Father Paul’s His- 
tory of the Council <\f Trent, p. 775 -789. Yet that part 
of the council which embraces the doctrines of religion 
was tacitly and by practice admitted as a rule of faith 
among the French. Hut tho other part, which relates 
to discipline and ecclesiastical law, has been constantly « 
rejected both publicly and privately, because it is 
deemed hostile to the authority and power of kings, no 
less than to tho rights and liberties of the French 
church. See Du Pin, Bibliotheqw ? dcs Auteurs Fcrle- 
siastiques, tome xv. p. 380, &c. Hungary also is said to 
have never publicly received this council. See Samuel of, 
Vita Andr. Dudithii, p. 50. As for the literary history 
of the council of Trent, tho writers of its history, edi- 
tions of its decrees, &c. see Salig’s History of tho. 
Council qf Trent (in German), vol. iii. p. 190— 320, and 
K. Ocher’s Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolica, p. 325, 377, &c 
[As to the reception of the council of Trent in Ger- 
many, it did not take place at once. The pope, Tins 
IV. sent Visconti, the bishop of Vintimiglia, to tho 
emperor Ferdinand l. to persuade him to receive it. 
But the emperor consented only on two conditions; — 
that the pope should allow his subjects the use of the 
cup in the sacred supper, and should not debar tho 
clergy from marriage. The same indulgence was craved 
by the Bavarians. Pius allowed the first but denied the 
second ; and Ferdinand acquiesced, and received tho 
council for himself and his hereditary dominions. The 
whole German nation has never received It ; and the 
popes have never dared to submit its decrees to the 
consideration of the diet and to ask their sanction of 
them. This probably will have been the last general 
council of Christendom ; for it is not probable that the 
opposing interests of the great, with good policy, will 
ever again allow of a general council, since the weak- 
ness and intrigues of such bodies have been so clearly 
exhibited by this. The popes would also show them- 
selves not very favourable to another general council, 
since the right of summoning such a council to meet, 
and that of presiding in it, would be contested with 
them, and as so many appeals would be likely to be 
made to the proposed general council from their own 
decisions. — Schl. 





that they bend hither and thither; and they 
were designedly left in this flexible state, 
on account of the intestine dissensions of 
the church. Moreover, not a few things 
were passed by in both those works, which 
yet must not be denied nor even called in 
question without giving offence ; and some 
things are there expressed better and more 
decently than daily practice and public 
usage authorise. Hence reliance must not 
always lx; placed on the language used by 
the council, but rather the import of that 
language must be qualified and measured by 
the practices and tbe institutions which gene- 
rally prevail. 1 Add to these considerations 
that since the time of the council of Trent 
some of the pontiffs have explained more 
clearly and unequivocally, in their particular 
constitutions or bulls, certain doctrines 
which were stated less clearly by the council ; 
wherein no one appears to have acted more 
audaciously and unsuccessfully than Clement 
Xf. in his famous bull called Unigenitus. 

25. To the correct interpretation and the 
knowledge of the holy Scriptures the Romarr 
pontiff opposed all the obstacles in his 
power, from the time that he learned what 
very great damage and loss accrued to him 
from this source. In the first place dispu- 
tants are allowed the shocking license of 
treating the Scriptures with contumely, and 
of publicly declaring their authority to be 
inferior to that of the pontiff and tradition. 
Next, the old Latiu version called the 
Vulgate, though it abounds with innume- 
rable faults and in very many places is 
quite barbarous and obscure, was by a de- 
cision of the assembly at Trent recom- 
mended as authentic — that is, as faithful, 
exact, and accurate, and therefore not 
liable to be impugned. How much this 
contributed to conceal from the people the 
true meaning of the Scriptures must be 
manifest. In the same assembly this hard 
law was imposed on interpreters, th&t in 
matters of faith and morals they must not 
venture to construe the Scriptures differ- 
ently from the common opinion of the 
church and the consent of the ancient doc- 
tors; nay, it was asserted that the church 
alone, or its bead and governor the sove- 
reign pontiff, has the right of determining 
the true sense of the Scriptures. Finally, 

1 This is true, in a more especial manner, with re- 
spect to the canons of the council of Trent relating to 
the doctrine of purgatory, the invocation of saints, the 
worship of images and relics. The terms employed in 
these canons arc artfully chosen so as to avoid the im 
putation of idolatry in the philosophical sense of that 
word ; for in the Scripture sense they cannot avoid it, 
as all use of images in religious worship is expressly 
forbidden in the sacred writings in many places. But 
this circumspection does not appear in the worship of 
the Roman Catholics, which is notoriously idolatrous 
In hoth ♦he senses of that word. — Mad. 


the Romish church has persevered in stre- 
nuously maintaining, sometimes more ex- 
plicitly and sometimes more covertly, that 
the sacred Scriptures were written for none 
but the teachers ; and in all places where it 
had the power 8 it has ordered the people to 
be restrained from reading the Bible. 

26. For these reasons, the multitude of 
expositors who were excited by the example 
of Luther and his followers to engage 
eagerly in the work of biblical interpreta- 
tion are for the most part dry, timid, and 
obsequious to the will of the Romish court. 
Nearly all of them are extremely cautious 
lest they should drop a single*, word at 
variance with the received opinions; they 
always quote the authority and the names 
of the holy fathers as they call them, and 
do not so much inquire what the inspired 
writers actually taught as what the church 
would have them teach. Some of them tax 
their ingenuity to the utmost to force out 
of each passage of Scripture that fourfold 
sense which ignorance and superstition 
devised — namely, the literal, allegorical, 
tropological, and anagogical. And with 
good reason ; for this mode of interpretation 
is most convenient for artfully eliciting from 
the divine oracles whatever the church 
wishes to have regarded as truth. Yet we 
can name some who had wisdom enough to 
discard these vain mysteries, and to labour 
solely to ascertain the literal import of tbe 
Scriptures. In this class the most eminent 
were the following— Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
who is well known to have translated the 
books of the New Testament into neat and 
perspicuous Latin, and to have explained 
them in a pleasing manner ; Thomas de Vio, 
or Caj etanus, the cardinal who disputed with 
Luther at Augsburg, and whose brief notes 
on nearly all the sacred books are better 
than many longer commentaries; Francis 
Titelmann, Isidore Clarius, John Maldo- 
nate, Benedict Justiniani (who was no con- 
temptible interpreter of St. Paul’s epistles), 
John Gagnmus, Claud Espencrous, and 
some others. 5 But these laudable examples 


* This could not be done in all countries. The 
French and some other nations read the Scriptures in 
their native language, notwithstanding the warm sup- 
porters of the Romish supremacy are bitterly opposed 
to tbo practice. 

3 Concerning these, the reader may consult Simon's 
Histoire Critique du Vieux et dit Nouveau Testament. 
[Titelmann was of Ilasselt in the bishopric of Liege, a 
Capuchin monk, skilful in oriental literature, and died 
provincial of his order in 1653. He left many commen- 
taries on the books of Scripture, particularly one on the 
Psalms which is not entirely useless. See Simon, Hist. 
Crit. du Vieux Test. livr. Hi. chap. lx. p. 422. — Isidore 
Clarius (De Chiara) was bishop of Fuligno in Umbria, 
attended the council of Trent, and belonged to the 
Dominican order. He published notes on the Holy 
Scriptures, in which he attempts to correct the Vulgate 
Simon, ubi suvra , p. 320, expresses an unfavourable 
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ceased to have influence sooner than might 
bo expected. For at the close of the cen- 
tury there was only one in the university 
of Paris — namely, Edmund Richer, the 
celebrated defender of the Gallic liberties 
against the pontiffs, who investigated the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures; all the 
other doctors despised the literal sense, and 
in the manner of the ancients searched after 
recondite and concealed meanings. 1 

27 . Before Luther’s time, nearly all the 
schools were occupied by the philosophical 
theologians, or what are called the Scholas- 
tics; so that even at Paris, which was 
considered as the seat of all sacred know- 
ledge, persons could not be found competent 
to encounter our divines in reasoning from 
the Scriptures and the writings of the 
ancient doctors. And even in the council 
of Trent this extreme penury of dogmatic 
and biblical theologians often produced 
singular difficulties, as the Scholastics were 
accustomed to measure and define all doc- 
trines according to the precepts of their 
lean and meagre philosophy. Pressing 
necessity therefore urged the restoration 
and cultivation of that mode of treating 
religious doctrines, which makes more use 
of the holy Scriptures and of the decisions 
of the fathers than of metaphysical reason- 
ing. 2 Yet the Scholastics could not be 


opinion of him, and pronounces him a plagiary.— 
Benedict Justinianus (Justinian!) was a Jesuit of 
Genoa, and died at Rome in the year ]f>22. lie left 
expositions of Paul's and the Catholic Epistles. — John 
Gagn cus, a Pai*isian chancellor, published notes on the 
New Testament and a paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans, of no great value, lie died In the year 1549. 
— Srhl. 

> Balllet, Vie de Edmund Richer, p. 9, 10, &c. 
[Richer was an eminent theological writer, well ac- 
quainted with the antiquities of the church, and a hold 
defender of the rights of bishops against the pope. But 
he suffered persecution which ruined his health, and ho 
died in the year 1G31. — Mur. 

8 See Bulaius, Reformatio Facuttatii Thcol. Paris. 
anno 1587, in his Historia Acad. Paris, tom. vi. p. 790, 
&c. In this reformation, the JltccuLunrei Sententiarii 
are distinguished from the Jinccalaurei Bihlici ; and 
what deserves particular notice, the Augustinian monks 
(Luther’s fraternity) were required (p. 794) annually to 
present to the theological college a Biblical Bachelor ; j 
from which it may he inferred that the Augustinian 
family (to which Luther once belonged) gave more 
attention to the study of sacred literature than the other 
orders of monks. But as the above mentioned work of 
Bu hints is in the hands of but few, it may bo proper to 
quote the statute entire : Augustinenses quolibet anuo 
Biblicum preesentahunt, secundum statu turn fol. xxi. 
quod sequitur: Qnilibet Ordo Mcndicantium et Colle- 
gium S. Bernardi habeat quolibet anno Bibiicum, qui 
ieg&t ordinarid, alioqui priventur pro illo anno Bacca- 
laurco Sententiario." It Appears from this statute that 
all the Mendicant orders were bound, according to a 
decroe of the college of theologians, to present annually 
a Biblical Bachelor (such a9 Luther was). Yet in this 
reformation of the college, the duty was required of 
none but the Augustinians. Who then will not make 
the inference that the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 
and the other Mendicant orders wholly neglected bibli- 
cal studies, and therefore had no Biblical Bachelors ; 
and that the Augustinians alone were able to fuldl this 
statute of the Sorbonnc f 


divested of that ascendancy which they had 
long maintained in the schools ; nay, they 
seemed to have acquired new strength after 
the Jesuits joined them and had decided 
that dialectics was more efficacious for con- 
fronting heretics than the holy Scriptures 
and the authority of the fathers. The Mys- 
tics, as they were not very offensive to the 
enemies of tho church and were not much 
inclined to engage in controversy, lost 
nearly all their influence after the era of 
the Reformation. Yet they were allowed 
to philosophise in their own way, provided 
they did it cautiously, and neither attacked 
too freely the decrees and the vices of the 
Romish church, nor inveighed too vehe- 
mently against cither the futility of exter- 
nal devotion or the metaphysical and po- 
lemic divines. 

28. No one among the Catholics of this 
century improved practical theology suc- 
cessfully, nor could any one improve it 
without incurring the greatest opposition ; 
for the safety of the church was supposed 
to forbid such attempts. And in reality 
many doctrines and regulations on which 
the prosperity of the Romish church de- 
pends would be brought, into the greatest 
danger if Christian piety in its true nature 
were uniformly held up to the view of the 
people. On the other hand, many honest 
men and cultivators of piety, even in the 
Romish church, complain (how truly and 
justly in all cases I will not here inquire) 
that the Jesuits, as soon as they arose and 
began to have the ascendancy in courts and 
in the schools, first sapped the foundations 
of all correct practical theology by their 
subtle distinctions, and then opened the 
door for all ungodliness and vice by the lax 
and dissolute morality which they incul- 
cated. This infection indeed spread unob- 
served in this century, but in the next it 
appeared more manifest and gave rise to 
the greatest commotions. The moral writers 
of the Romish church moreover may all be 
distributed into three classes — the Scholas- 
tic, the Dogmatic, and the Mystic. The 
first expounded the virtues and duties of 
the Christian life by knotty distinctions 
and phraseology, and obscured them by 
multifarious discussions ; the second eluci- 
dated them by the language of the Bible 
and the sentiments of the ancient doctors ; 
the third recommended exclusively with- 
drawing the thoughts from all outward ob- 
jects, composing the mind, and elevating it 
to the contemplation of the divine nature. 

29. Of the vast multitude of papal po- 
lemic theologians and of their capital faults 
no one is ignorant. Most of them were 
abundantly fraught with all that is accounted 
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criminal in those whose sole object is victory 
and plunder. The numerous Jesuits who 
took the field against the enemies of the 
Roman church excelled all the others in 
subtlety, impudence, and invective. But 
the chief and coryphasus of the whole was 
Robert Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and a cardinal 
or one of the pontifical cabinet. He em- 
braced all the controversies of his church 
in several large volumes, and united co- 
piousness of argument with much perspicuity 
of style. As soon therefore as he entered 
the arena, which was towards the close of 
the century, he drew upon himself alone 
the onsets and the strength of the greatest 
men among the Protestants. Yet he dis- 
pleased many of his own party, and chiefly 
because he carefully collected all th£ argu- 
ments of his antagonists, and generally 
dated them correctly and fairly. He would 
nave been accounted a greater and better 
man, had lie possessed less fidelity and in- 
dustry, and had he stated only the feebler 
irguments of his opposers and given them 
mutilated and perverted. 1 

SO. The Romish community, though it 
proudly boasts of its peaceful and harmo- 
nious state, is full of broils and contentions 
of every kind. The Franciscans and Do- 
minicans contend vehemently respecting 
various subjects. The Scotists and Thomists 
wage eternal war. The bishops never cease 
to wrangle with the pontiff and his congre- 
gations respecting the origin and limits of 
their power. The French, the Flemings, 
and others, openly oppose the Roman pon- 
tiff himself and his supremacy ; and he 
inveighs against them as often as he deems 
it safe and necessary with energy and spirit, 
and at other times cautiously and circum- 
spectly. As the Jesuits from the beginning 
laboured successfully to depress all the 
other religious fraternities, and also to strip 
the Benedictines and others who were 
opulent of a part of their wealth, so they 
inflamed and armed all the fraternities 
against themselves. Among these, the 
Benedictines and the Dominicans are their 
most virulent enemies ; the former fight for 
tl.eir possessions, the latter for their re- 
putation, their privileges, and their opinions. 
The contentions of the schools respecting 
various doctrines of faith are without num- 
ber and without end. All these contests 
the sovereign pontiff moderates and controls 
by dexterous management and by authority, 
so that they may not too much endanger 
the church; to adjust and terminate them — 
which would perhaps be the duty of a vice- 

gerent of our Saviour — he has neither power 
nor inclination. 

31. Besides these minor controversies 
which have slightly disturbed the peace o f 
the church, other and greater ones since 
the time of the council of Trent have arisen, 
chiefly through the influence of the Jesuits ; 
which, being gradually increased and con- 
tinued down to our times, violently agitate 
the whole Romish community and rend it 
into numerous factions. These indeed the 
Roman pontiffs labour most earnestly, if 
not to extinguish, yet to quiet in a degree, 
so that they may not produce excessive 
mischief ; but minds, warmed not so much 
by zeal for the truth as by the heat of 
controversy and the love of party, will not 
coalesce and become united. 

32. Whoever considers these controversies 
with attention and impartiality will readily 
perceive that the Jesuits — that is, the 
greater part of them or the fraternity in 
general, for in so very extensive a society 
there are those of different views — guard 
and defend that ancient and rude, but to 
the pontiffs and the church very useful, 
system of faith and practice which prevailed 
and was inculcated everywhere in the Ro- 
mish church before the time of Luther. 
For those very sagacious men, whose office 
it is to watch for the safety of the Romish 
see, perceive clearly that the authority of 
the pontiffs, and the emoluments, preroga- 
tives, and honours of the clergy, depend 
entirely on this ancient system of religion, 
and that if this was subverted or changed, 
the church must unavoidably suffer immense 
injury and gradually crumble to the dust. 
But in the Romish church and especially 
since the reformation by Luther, there are 
not a few wise and good men, who having 
learned very clearly, from the sacred Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the ancient doctors, 
the deformities and faults of this ancient 
and vulgar system of religion, wish to see 
it corrected and amended though in a dif- 
ferent way, and who urge the extirpation 
of that mischievous darnel from the field 
of the church which has armed the heretics 
against her. And hence those eternal con- 
tests and collisions with the Jesuits on 
various subjects. All these contests how- 
ever may be reduced to the six following 
heads. 

There is a debate (I.) respecting the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the power of a Roman 
pontiff. The Jesuits and their numerous 
friends contend that a pontiff cannot pos- 
sibly err, that he is the fountain and source 
of all the power which Jesus Christ has 
imparted to the church, that all bishops and 
religious teachers are indebted to him for 

* See Mayer’s Kdngn de Fide Baronii et Bellarmini 
if si* Pontificiis dubid* Amsterd. 1698, 8vo. 
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whatever authority and jurisdiction they 
may possess, that he is not bound by any 
enactments of the church and its councils, 
and that he is the sovereign lawgiver of the 
church, whose decrees no one can resist 
without incurring the greatest guilt. But 
others hold that he may err, that he is 
inferior to councils, that he is bound to 
obey the church and its laws as enacted by 
councils, and that if he offends he may be 
deprived of his rank and dignity by a 
council ; from which it follows that inferior 
prelates and teachers receive the authority 
which they possess from Jesus Christ him- 
self, and not from the Romish prelate. 

33. There is a debate (II.) respecting 
the extent and the prerogatives of the 
church. For the Jesuits and those who 
follow them extend wide the bounds of the 
church. They contend that many among 
those who have no connexion with the Romish 
worship 1 — nay, among the nations which 
are wholly ignorant of Christ and the Chris- 
tian religion — may be saved and actually 
are saved ; they also hold that sinners living 
within the church are nevertheless its real 
members. But their adversaries circum- 
scribe the kingdom of Christ within much 
narrower limits, and not only cut oil from 
all hope of salvation those who live out of 
the Romish communion, but separate from 
the church all the vicious and profligate, 
though they live in it. The Jesuits, more- 
over, not to mention other 'differences of 
less moment, hold that the church never can j 
pronounce an erroneous or unjust decision, 
either as to matters of fact or matters of 
doctrine and right (sfye de facto , siva dc 
jure ) ; but their opposers believe that the ; 
church is not secured from all danger of 
erring in deciding on matters of fact. 

34. There is a very warm debate (III.) 
respecting the nature, operation, and neces- j 
sity of that divine grace without which, 
as all agree, no one attains to eternal sal- j 
vation ; respecting what is called original i 
sin, the natural power of man to obey the 
divine law, and the nature of God’s eternal 
decrees in regard to the salvation of men. 
For the Dominicians, the Augustinians, the 
followers of Jansenius, and likewise many 
others, deny that divine grace can possibly 
be resisted, that there is anything sound 
and uncorrupted in man, that there is any 
condition annexed to the eternal decrees 
of God respecting the salvation of men, 
that God wills the salvation of all men, 


* They were accused at Spoleto in the year 1653 of 
having maintained, in their public instructions there, 
the probability of the salvation of many heretics. See 
Le Clerc, Biblioth. Unioers. et Historique, tome xiv. p. 
320.— Macl. 


and other kindred doctrines. On the other 
hand, the Jesuits and^ with them many 
others would have it believed, that the 
extent and influence of the sin which lies 
concealed in man’s nature are not so 
great ; that not a little power to do good 
is left in man ; that so much divine grace 
is proffered to all men as is necessary for 
the attainment of eternal salvation, and 
that by it no violence is offered to the 
mind; that God has from eternity allotted 
eternal rewards and punishments, not ac- 
cording to his arbitrary pleasure, but ac- 
cording to the foreseen conduct and merits 
of individuals. 

35. There is a debate (IV.) respecting 
various points of morality and rules of con- 
duct, of all of which, as it would be diflicult 
to enumerate particularly, and would be- 
sides be out of place here, we shall only 
state the commencement of the long con- 
troversy.* Those who side with the Jesuits 
maintain, that it is of no consequence by 
what motives a person is actuated, provided 
Iiq in fact performs the deeds which tho law ! 
of God requires; and that the man who I 
abstains from criminal actions through i 
fear of punishment is no less acceptable to j 
God than the man who obeys the divine 
law through the influence of love to it. , 
But this doctrine appears horrible to very 
many, who deny that any services are 
acceptable to God unless they proceed 
from love to him. The former assert that 
no one can properly be said to sin, unless 
he violates some known law of God, which 
is present to his mind and correctly under- 
stood by him ; and therefore that no one 
can be justly charged with criminality and 
sin who is cither ignorant of the law or 
doubtful as to its import, or who does not 
think of it at the time he transgresses. 
From these principles originated the cele- 
brated doctrines of probabilism 3 and of 

8 No one has treated of all the points objected against 
in the Jesuits* moral doctrines with more clearness, 
neatness and dexterity, md no one has pleaded tho 
cause of tho Jesuits wilii more ingenuity, than the 
eloquent and well-known Jesuit, Gabriel Daniel, in his 
Entretiens (le Cliitndre et d' Eudoxc, which is among 
bis collected essays, tome i. p. 351, &c. and was com- 
posed in answer to that great man and powerful 
adversary of the moral doctrines of the Jesuits, Blaise 
Pascal, whose Lettres Provinciate* inflicted so great a 
wound on tho Jesuits. Daniel treats very acutely on 
probabilism, p. 351 ; on the method of directing the 
intention, p. 556 ; on equivocations and mental reser- 
vations allowed of by the Jesuits, p. 562 ; on sins of 
ignorance and forgetfulness, p. 719, Xc. and on some 
other subjects. If the cause of the Jesuits can be 
defended and rendered plausible, it certainly is so by 
this writer. 

3 Moral probabilism is properly the doctrine of the 
Jesuits, that no action is sinful when there is the 
slightest probability that it may be lawful, and even 
when it has the approbation of any single respectable 
teacher; because it may be supposed that he saw 
reasons for his opinions, though we know not whal 
T t 
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philosophical sin, 1 which have brought so 
much ill-fame upon the schools of the 
Jesuits. The adversaries of the Jesuits 
detest all these principles strongly, and 
contend that neither ignorance, nor doubts, 
nor forgetfulness, will afford any protection 
to the sinner at the bar of God. This 
controversy respecting the fundamental 
principles of morals has given rise to in- 
numerable disputes concerning the duties 
we owe to God, to our fellow-men, and to 
ourselves; and has produced two sects of 
moralists, which have greatly disturbed 
and distracted the whole Romish church. 

36. There is a debate (V.) respecting the 
administration of the sacraments, especially 
those of penance and the Lord’s supper. 
The Jesuits, with whom very many agree, 
maintain that the sacraments produce their 
salutary ejects by virtue of the mere ex- 
ternal act (ex opere ope rut o) as the schools 
express it, and hence, that no great pre- 
paration is necessary to the profitable re- 
ception of them; that God does not require 
purity of heart and a soul fdled with hea- 
venly love in such as would derive benefit 
from them; and they infer of course that 
the priests should at once absolve those 
who confess their sins to them, and then 
admit them immediately to the use of 
the sacraments. Far different were the; 
views of all those who had at heart the 
advancement of true piety. They thought 
that the priests should long and carefully 
try those who applied for absolution and 
admission to the sacraments, before they 
complied with their wishes ; because these 
divine institutions profit none but persons 
who are purified, and filled with that divine 
love which casteth out fear. And thus 
originated that noted controversy in the 
Romish church respecting frequent com- 
munion, which in the last century Anthony 
Arnaud (Arnaldus), author of the cele- 
brated book on frequent communion [De 
la Frequente Communion], and the Jansen- 
ists waged with the Jesuits, and which in 
our times has been renewed by the French 
Jesuit Pichon, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the French bishops.* For the Jesuits 
are very careful to urge upon all who 
intrust the guidance of tlieir minds to 


they were, and can see so many reasons for a contrary 
opinion. — Sehl. 

1 Philosophical sins in opposition to theological, 
according to the .lesuits, are those in which a man at 
the time of committing them has not God and his law 
before his mind; and therefore, without thinking of 
God, trangresses natural or revealed law. These sins 
the Jesuits held to be rental ; that is, such as do not 
draw after them a loss of divine grace, and do not 
deserve eternal, but only temporal punishment. — Schl. 

* Seethe Journal Uni nersel, tome xiii. p. 148; tome 
xv. p. 303; tome xvi. p. 124, Ac. 
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them the frequent use of the Lord’s sup- 
per, as a sure and safe method of appeasing 
God and obtaining from him remission of 
their sins. Rut for this conduct they are 
strongly censured, not only by the Jansen- 
ists but by many other grave and pious 
men, who inculcate that the sacred supper 
profits no one, unless his soul is united to 
God by faith, repentance, and love ; and 
thus they condemn the famous opus opera- 
turn [or efficacy of the mere external act of 
communion]. 

37. There is a debate (VI.) respecting 
the right method of training Christians. 
While those who are anxious to advance 
religion wish to have people imbued with 
a correct knowledge of it from their very 
childhood, they who look rather to the 
interests of the church recommend a holy 
ignorance, and think a person knows 
enough if he only knows that he ought to 
obey the commands of the church. The 
former think nothing is more profitable 
than reading the inspired books, and there- 
fore wish to see them translated into the 
popular or vulgar language; the latter 
prohibit the reading of the Bible, and 
esteem it pernicious if published in any 
other than a learned language unknown by 
the people. The former compose various 
books to nourish a spirit of devotion and 
to dispel errors from the minds of men ; 
they express and explain the public prayers 
and the solemn formulas of religion in a 
language understood by the community, 
and they exhort all to learn from these 
books how to be wise and to worship God 
rationally and properly; but the latter 
are displeased with all this, for they are 
apprehensive the more light and knowledge 
people have, the less obedience and sub- 
mission will be found in them. 3 


3 What wc have said on the greater controversies in the 
Romish church may be Illustrated and confirmed from 
numerous books published in the last and the x>rcsent 
centuries, especially in France and the Netherlands, 
by the Jansenists, the Dominicans, the Jesuits, and 
others. Nearly all those who attack the doctrines of 
the Jesuits and other partisans of the Roman pontiff are 
enumerated by the celebrated French Jesuit Dominic 
Oolonia; for it is ascertained that he composed the 
book published, without naming the place where, in 
the year 1735, 8vo, under the title, liibliotheqne Jan- 
senistc, ou Catalogue Alphabetique des Principaux Livres 
Jam6mstes, on suspects de Janxenisme , a vec des Notes 
Critiques. His excessive zeal for the Roman pontiffs 
and for the opinions of the Jesuits impaired his dis- 
cretion ; yet his book is very serviceable for acquainting 
us with these controversies which so greatly disturb 
and afflict the Romish church. The book was con- 
demned by the Roman pontiff Benedict XIV. yet it 
was republished not long ago in a new form and one- 
fifth larger, with this title : Dictionnaire des Liirret 
Jansenistes , ou qui favorisent le Jansenixme, in four 
vols. Antwerp, 1752, 8vo. Undoubtedly the book is very 
useful for acquainting us with the intestine divisions 
of the Romish church, the religious tenets of the 
Jesuits, and the numerous books published on the con- 
troversies I have mentioned; at the same time, it is 
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38. Those of the preceding controversies 
which we have placed under the third head, 
namely, concerning divine grace, the natu- 
ral power of men to do good, original sin, 
and predestination, actually exploded in 
this [sixteenth] century; the others were 
agitated more in private, and did not 
excite public notice till the next century. 
N"or will this surprise us, if we consider 
that the controversies moved by Luther 
respecting grace and free-will were not 
explicitly decided in the Romish church, 
but were in a manner hushed and con- 
cealed. Luther’s doctrines indeed were 
condemned, but no definite and fixed form 
of doctrine, in regard to these subjects, was 
set up in opposition to them. Augustine’s 
sentiments were also approved ; but what 
the difference was between his sentiments 
and those of Luther was never stated and 
explained. The commencement of this 
sad controversy may be traced to Michael 
Bains, a doctor in the university of Lou- 
vain, no less eminent for his piety than for 
his learning. 1 As he, like the Augusts 
nians, could not endure that contentious 
and thorny method of teaching which had 
long prevailed in the schools, and as he in 
following Augustine, who was his favourite 
author, openly condemned the common 
sentiments in the Romish church respecting 
man’s natural ability to do good and the 
merit of good works, he % fell under great 
odium with some of his colleagues and with 
the Franciscans. Whether the Jesuits 
were among his first accusers or not is 
uncertain; but it is certain that they were 
then violently opposed to those doctrines 
of Augustine which Ihiius had made his 
own. Being accused at Rome, Pius Y. in 
the year 1567 in a special letter, con^ 
demned seventy-six propositions extracted 
from his books ; but m a very insidious 
manner and without mentioning the name 
of Bains; for a recollection of the evils which 
resulted from the rash condemnation of 


full of gall and unjust aspersions on many learned and 
excellent men. 

I Michael de Ray or Balus, D.D. was born at Melin 
in the territory of Aeth in the year 1513, and educated 
in the university of I. on vain, where he was elected in 
1541 principal of a college, and in 1514 lecturer in phi- 
losophy. In 1550 he toolc his doctor’s degreo, and was 
appointed professor of the Scriptures. In 1503 he was 
sent by the king of Spain to the council of Trent, where 
he acted a conspicuous part. Soon after, charges of 
heresy were brought against him, which were renowed 
from time to time, notwithstanding his patient submis- 
sion and silence, and must have given him much in- 
quietude. Yet he retained his office through life an,d 
was even promoted, for he became dean of St. Peter's 
at Louvain aud chancellor of the university. He died 
in 1589, aged seventy-six. Tolet, a Jesuit and his ene- 
my, said of him, “ Mlchaele Halo nihil doctius, nihil 
humilius.” His works, chiefly relating to the doctrines 
of grace, free-will, Ac. were reprinted at Cologne, 1694, 
Ho. See Bayle's Dietionnaire, article Bain*. — Mur. 


I Luther was a dissuasive from all violent 
! proceedings. By the instigation of Francis 
Tolet, a Jesuit, Gregory XIII. in the year 
1580 renewed the sentence of Pius V.; and 
Baius subscribed to that sentence, induced 
either by the fear of a greater evil, or by 
the ambiguity of the pontifical rescript as 
well as of the propositions condemned in it. 
But others who embraced the sentiments of 
Augustine would not do so.* For to the 
present time great numbers in the Romish 
community, in particular the Jansenists, 
strenuously maintain that Baius was un- 
justly treated, and that the decrees of both 
Pius and Gregory are destitute of all au- 
thority, and were never received by the 
church. 3 

39. It is at least certain that the doc- 
trines of Augustine in regard to grace were 
as much esteemed and defended in the Low 
Countries, and especially in the universities 
of Louvain and Douay, after this contro- 
versy with Baius as they were before. This 
appeared at once when the two Jesuits, 
Leonard Less and Hamel at Louvain, were 
found teaching differently from Augustine 
on the subject of predestination. For the 
theologians of Louvain and of Douay forth- 
with publicly disapproved of their senti- 
ments, the former in 1587 and the latter in 
1588. And as the Belgian bishops were 
about to follow their example and con- 
sulted about calling councils on the subject, 
the pontilF Sixtus V. interposed, asserting 
that the cognizance of religious contro- 
versies belonged exclusively to the vicar of 
Jesus Christ resident at Rome. Yet this 
crafty and sagacious pontilF prudently de- 
clined exercising the prerogative which he 
claimed, lest he should provoke a worse 
controversy. Ilcnce his legate in the year 
1588 terminated the disputes at Louvain 
by allowing each party to retain its own 
opinions, but absolutely prohibited all. dis- 
cussion respecting them either in public or 
in private. And the Romish church would 
have been more tranquil at the present day, 
if the succeeding pontiffs had imitated this 
prudence of Sixtus in silencing the dispu- 
tants on the subject of grace, and had not 
assumed the office of judges in this dubious 
controversy. 4 

* Here should be consulted especially, the Baiana seu 

Scripta qtue Contronersias spectant Occasion e Sentential 
rum Baii exortax, subjoined to the works? of Baius as a 
second part of them, in the edition of Cologne, 1696, 
4to. Add also Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Baius, tome 
i. p. 457 ; Du Pin, Billiotheque Acs Auteurs EccUstias- 
tiquet , tome xvi. p. 144, Ac. ; llistoire de la Compagnie 
de tome iii. p. 161, Ac. 

3 To demonstrate this is the professed object of the 
anonymous author of the Dissertation sur let Bulls 
centre Baius , oti Von montre qn' cites ne sont pas re- 
q irs par V F.glise, Utrecht, 1737, 2 vols. 8vo. 

* See the Apohgie Historique des deux Censures de 
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40. The Romish community had scarcely 
tasted of this repose, when new and far 
more terrible commotions of a similar nature 
broke out. Lewis Molina, 1 a Spanish 
Jesuit who taught in the Portuguese uni- 
versity of Evora, in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1588 on the union of grace and 
free-will, 2 endeavoured to clear up in a 
new manner the difficulties in the doctrines 
concerning grace, predestination, and free- 
will, and in some sort to reconcile the dis- 
cordant sentiments of Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, the Semipelagians, and others. 3 
The attempt of this subtle author gave so 


Lonmin et de Douay , par M. Gory, ICRS, 8vo. That 
the celebrated Paschasius Quesnellius (I’asquier Ques- 
nel) was tho author of this book, has been shown by 
the author of the Cater hi sme llistorique et Dognuiliqne 
sur las Contestations da l' Eglise, tomo i. p. 101. Le 
Clere, Mdmo'rrs pour servir a l' Uistoire das Controller - 
ay -s dans l ’ Eglise Homaine, sur la Predestination at. sur 
it (trace; in his 11/bHotheque Unircrsclle et llisto- 
riqu", tome xiv. p. 211, &e. 

i From him the name of Molinists down to our times 
has been given to all such as seem inclined to senti- 
ments opposed to those of Augustine, respecting grace 
and free-will in man. Many however bear this name 
unjustly, as they differ much from the opinions of 
Molina. 

a The true title of this celebrated book is, l.iberi 
Arbitrii Concordia cum Gratae donis , Divhui Prce- 
xcientia , Vrooidcntia , Pncdastina t i one, et He probationer 
Lewis Molina. It was first printed at Lisbon, 1588, 
folio. Then, with enlargement, Antwerp, 1595, 4to, 
ami at Lyons, Venice, and elsewhere. The third 
edition farther enlarged was printed at Antwerp, 
urn. t to. 

3 The first congregation at Home for examining the 
sentiments in Molina’s hook, in their third session, Jan. 
Id, 1598, thus state the fundamental principles of his 
work : — 1. A reason or ground of God's predestination, 
is to be found in man's right use of his free-will. II. 
That the Guack which God bestows to enable men to 
persevere in religion may become the gift of perseve- 
rance, it is necessary that they be foreseen as consenting 
and co-operating with the divine assistance offered 
them, which is a thing within their power. I II. There 
is a mediate prescience which is neither the fre© nor 
the natural knowledge of God, and by which he knows 
future contingent events before he forms his decree. 
(Molina divided God’s knowledge into natural, free, 
and mediate, according to the objects of it. What he 
himself effects or brings to pass by his own immediate 
power or by means of second causes, he knows natu- 
rally or has natural knowledge of; what depends on 
his own free-will or what he himself shall freely choose 
or purpose, he has a free knowledge of; but what de- 
pends on the voluntary actions of his creatures, that is, 
future contingencies, ho does not know in either of the 
abovo ways, hut only mediately by knowing all the cir- 
cumstances in which these free agents will be placed, 
what motives will be present to their minds, and thus 
foreseeing and knowing how they will act. This is 
God’s seientia media , on which lie founds his decrees 
of election and reprobation.) IV. Predestination may 
be considered as either general (relating to whole clas- 
ses of persons), or particular (relating to individual 
persons.) In general predestination, there is no reason 
or ground of it beyond the mere good pleasure of God, 
or none on the part of the persons predestinated; but 
in particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there is a cause or ground of it in the foreseen good use 
of free-will. From this statement of the fundamental 
errors of Molina, it would appear that he embraced 
substantially the leading principles of the Semipelagians 
and of the Remonstrants at Dort. Ilis seientia media 
was a new name for a thing well known before. See 
Fleury’g Uistoire Ecclesiastique Continue, livr. clxxxiii. 
sec. v. vol. fflKip. 273, ed. Augsb. and Schroeckh’s A7r- 
ehengesch. geit der Reform, vol. tv. p. 290, & c. — Mur , 
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much offence to the Dominicans who fol- 
lowed implicitly the teachings of St. Tho- 
mas, th^t they roused up all Spain, where 
their influence was exceedingly great, and 
charged the Jesuits with a design to recall 
and give currency to the Pelagian errors. 
As a general tempest was evidently gather- 
ing, the pontiff Clement VIII. in the year 
1594 enjoined silence on both the con- 
tending parties, and promised that after 
examining carefully the whole subject, he 
would judge and decide the controversy. 

41. The pontiff doubtless expected that 
the evil would yield to these milder reme- 
dies, and that time would calm the feelings 
of the excited parties. But his hopes were 
entirely disappointed. The exasperated 
Dominicans, who had long indulged great 
hatred of the Jesuits, did not cease to 
harass the king of Spain, Philip II. and the 
pontiff Clement VIII. until the latter, wea- 
ried with their importunate clamours, 
assembled a sort of council at Rome to take 
cognizance of the dispute. Thus in the 
beginning of the year 1593 commenced 
there celebrated consultations on the con- 
tests between the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits, which from the principal topic oi 
controversy were called Congregations on 
the Aids, that is, of grace ( Congregationes 
de Auxiliis* i .a. gratice). The president of 
them was Lewis Madrusius [Madrucci], a 
cardinal of the Romish court and bishop of 
Trent, with whom there were ten assessors 
or judges — namely, three bishops and seven 
theologians of different fraternities. These 
occupied the remainder of this century in 
hearing the arguments of the parties. 4 The 

4 The history of these Congregations has been re- 
peatedly written, both by Jesuits and by Dominicans 
and Janscnists. Among the Dominicans, Jac. Hyacinth 
Serris, under the lictitious name of Augustinus le Blanc, 
published his Uistoria Congregation uni da Anxifi is G ra- 
the Dinner, Louvain, 1700, folio. In reply to him, the 
Jesuit Livinus de Meyer, assuming the name of Theo- 
doras Kleutlierius, published his Uistoria Controaersia- 
rum de Divinca G rati at AuxiU is, Antwerp, 1705, folio. 
The Dominicans also published the work of Thomas de 
Lcinos (a subtle theologian of their order, who defended 
in these congregations the reputation of St. Thomas 
[Aquinas) against the Jesuits), entitled : Acta Congre- 
gationum et Dispntationum , qnce coram Clemente VIII. 

• t Panto V. de Anxiliis Diviner Gratia sunt celebratcr , 
Louvain, 1702, folio. From these historians, a man 
who possesses the power of divination may perhaps 
learn the facts which occurred. For here are arrayed 
records against records, testimonies against testimonies, 
narrations against narrations. It is therefore still un- 
certain whether the Romish court favoured most the 
Jesuits or the Dominicans ; nor is it more clear which 
of them most wisely and successfully managed their 
cause. There is also a French history of these con- 
gregations, written with ability; Uistoire des Congre- 
gations de Auxiliis , par un Docteur de la Faculte de 
Theologie de Paris, Louvain, 1702, 8vo. But being 
written by a Jansenist and a bitter enemy of the Jesu- 
its, this work states everything just as the Dominicans 
would wish to have it stated. [Two of the continuators 
of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, namely, John Claude 
Fabrc* (a father of the oratory) and R. P. Alexander v a 
Barefooted Carmelite), have also given a tolerably full 
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Dominicans most strenuously defended the 
opinion of their Thomas as being the only 
true opinion. The J esuits, although they re- 
fused to adopt the sentiments of Molina as 
their own, yet felt that the reputation and 
the honour of their order required that 
Molina should be pronounced free from any 
gross error and untainted with Pelagian ism. 
For it is common with all the monastic 
orders to regard any disgrace which 
threatens or befalls a member of the frater- 
nity, as bringing a stigma upon the whole 
order, and they will therefore exert them- 
selves to the utmost to screen him from it. 1 

42. Of the multitude of vain and useless 
ceremonies with which the Romish public 
worship abounded, the wisdom of the pon- 
tiffs would sutler no diminution; notwith- 
standing the best men wished to sec the 
primitive simplicity of the church restored. 
On the other regulations and customs of the 
people and the priests, some of which were 
superstitious and others absurd, the bishops 
assembled at Trent seem to have wished to 
impose some restrictions ; but the state of 
things, or rather I might say either the 
policy or the negligence of the Romish 
court and clergy, opposed their designs. 
Hence in those countries where nothing is 
to be feared from the heretics, as in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, such a mass of cor- 
rupt superstitions and customs, and of silly 
regulations, obscures the few and feeble rays 
of Christian truth yet remaining, that those 
who pass into them from the more improved 
countries feel as if they had got into mid- 
night darkness. 3 Nor arc the other coun- 
tries, which from the proximity of the 
heretics or their own good sense are some- 
what more enlightened, free from a consi- 
derable share of corruptions and follies. If 
to these things we add the pious or rather 
the impious frauds by which the people in 
many places are deluded with impunity, the 
extreme ignorance of the mass of the peo- 
ple, the devout farces which are acted, and 
the insipidity and the puerilities of their 
public discourses, we must be sensible it is 
sheer impudence to affirm, that the Romish 
religion and ecclesiastical discipline have 


and apparently a candid account of the proceedings in 
those congregations. — Mur. 

• On this Molinist controversy sec Ranke's Popes of 
Rome , vol. ii. p. 303, &c.; Ifallam’s Introduction to the 
Lit or. of Europe , vol. ii. p. lOO. — R, 

* The French who travel In Italy often laugh heartily 
at the monstrous superstition of the Italians. And on 
the other hand, the Italians look upon the French who 
come among them as destitute of all religion. This 
may he clearly perceived, among others, from the 
French Dominican Labat's Travels in Spain arid 
Italy i who neglects no opportunity of satirizing the 
religion of the Spaniards and Italians, nor does he 
conceal the fact that ho and his countrymen were con- 
sidered by them as very irreligious. 
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been altogether corrected and reformed 
since the time of the council of Trent. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF TIIB GREEK. AND ORIENTAL 
CHURCH. 

1 . What is commonly called the Oriental 
church is dispersed over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and may be distributed into three 
parts: (I.) That which is in communion 
with the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
and refuses the jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff: (II.) That which differs in opi- 
nions and in customs, both from the Latin 
and the Greek patriarchs, and has its own 
peculiar patriarchs: (III.) That which is 
subject to the authority of the Roman 
pontilf. 

2. The church which is in communion 
with the Constantinopolitan patriarch is 
properly called the Greek church, though 
it calls itself the Oriental church. It is 
moreover divided into two parts; one of 
which bows to the sovereign power and 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, while the other, though it is in com- 
munion with him, yet will not admit his 
legates nor obey his decrees and commands, 
but is free and independent and has its own 
rulers who arc subject to no foreign juris- 
diction. 

3. The church of which the Constantino- 
politan patriarch is the head is divided, as 
it was anciently, into four great provinces, 
those of Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem; over each of which 
is a prelate of the first rank called a patri- 
arch, whom all the inferior bishops as well 
as the monks honour as a father. Yet the 
chief of all the patriarchs and the supreme 
pontiff of the whole church is the patriarch 
of Constantinople, by whom the other 
patriarchs at the present day, though still 
elected, .are designated or nominated for 
election and approved ; nor dare they pro- 
ject or attempt anything of great impor- 
tance without his sanction and permission. 
These well-disposed men however, though 
bearing the splendid title of patriarchs, are 
not able to attempt anything great as 
things are now situated, on account of the 
feeble state and the slender revenues of the 
churches they govern. 

4. The jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople extends widely over Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Greece, the Grecian 
Islands, Wallachia, Moldavia, and many 
other provinces in Asia and Europe now 
subject to the Turks. The patriarch of 
Alexandria at present generally resides at 
Cairo or Misra, and governs the Christian 
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church in Egypt, Nubia, Libya, and a part 
of Arabia. 1 The patriarch of Antioch re- 
sides for the most part at Damascus, and 
governs Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and 
other provinces.* The patriarch of Jeru- 
salem styles himself patriarch of Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, the region beyond Jordan, 
Cana in Galilee, and Mount Sion. 3 But 
these three patriarchs have very slender 
and poor dominions. For the Monophysites 
have long occupied the sees of Alexandria 
and Antioch, and have left very few mem- 
bers of the Greek church in the countries 
where they have dominion. And Jerusalem 
is the resort of Christians of every sect and 
doctrine, who have their respective prelates 
and priests, so that the dominion of the 
Greek patriarch there is confined within 
moderate limits. 

5. The right of electing the patriarch of 


1 Of the patriarchate and the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, tho Jesuit Sollerius treats professedly in his Com- 
mentarius de Patriarchis Alcxandrinit , prefixed to tho 
fifth vol. of the Acln Sanctor. Mimsis Junii, and Le 
Q,uien, Orient Christianus, tom. ii. p. 329, &c. Re- 
specting their office, authority, and election, see 
Itenaudot, Dias, de Patriarcha Alcxandrino , in the 1st 
voi. of his Liturgies Orientates, p. 365. The Greek 
patriarch [of Alexandria] at the present day has no 
bishops subject to him, but only chorcpiscopi. , All the 
bishops are obedient to the Monophysite patriarch who 
is the real patriarch of Alexandria. [A history of this 
Patriarchate from the Evangelist Mark to the present 
time has been recently published by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, forming the first portion of a more extended 
work which ho entitles, A History qf the Holy Eastern 
Church, Lond. 1847, 2 vols.. 8vo. This is a useful work, 
carefully compiled from the best sources, but sadly 
disfigured by the Romanizing tendencies of its author, 
apparently a minister of tho English church. — 11. 

* Concerning the patriarchs of Antioch the Jesuits 
have inserted a particular treatise in the 4th vol. of the 
A eta Sanctor. Memis Julii, which however is very 
defective. On the territory of this patriarch and other 
things pertaining to him, see Le Quien, Orient Chris- 
tianas, tom. ii. p. 670, &o.; and Blasius Tertins, Siria 
Sacra o De.scrittione Historico- Geografica delie due 
Chine Patriareali , Antioehia et Gerustilcmme, Rome, 
1695, fol. There are three prelates in 8yria who claim 
the title and the rank of patriarchs of Antioch. The 
first is of tho Greeks or Melchites (for thus those 
Syrian Christians are called who follow the institutions 
and the religion of the Greeks) ; the second is of the 
Syrian Monophysites; the third is of the Maronltcs. 
For this last also claims to be the true and legitimate 
patriarch of Antioch, and the Roman pontiff addresses 
him with this title. And yet the Roman pontiff creates 
a sort of patriarch of Antioch at Romo ; so that the see 
of Antioch has at this day four prelates — one Greek, 
two Syrian, and one Latin or Roman in vartibus as the 
term at Rome is. [This phrase is elliptical ; entire, it 
is in partibus infidelium. Patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops in partibus infidelium, are those who are created 
for places which are at present under the power of un- 
believers. — Sch l . 

3 See Blasius Tertius, Siria Sacra, lib. it. p. 165. 
There is also a tract of Papebroch, De Patriarchis 
Hierosolymatinis, In the third vol. of the Acta Sanctor. 
Merais Maii. Add Le Quien, Orient Christianas , tom. 
iii. p. 102, Sec. [It is well known from other accounts 
that these patriarchs contend with each other about the 
limits of their respective dominions. Hence it should 
not be regarded as a historical contradiction, that the 
patriarch of Jerusalem should include Syria in his title 
while that province stands under the authority of the 
patriarch of Antioch. — Schl. [This is a sufficient 
answer to Maclaine's criticism on this passage of 
Mosheim. — Mur, 


Constantinople belongs at this day to the 
twelve bishops nearest to that city; the 
right of approving the election and of im- 
parting to the prelate authority to use his 
powers belongs to the Turkish emperor. 4 
But the corrupted morals of the Greeks and 
the avarice of the ministers who under the 
emperor manage their public affairs, if they 
do not entirely subvert, greatly impair the 
effects of these regulations. For the lust 
of pre-eminence leads many of the bishops 
to endeavour to obtain that patriarchal 
dignity by bribery which they could never 
attain by the suffrages of their brethren. 
Thus not unfrequently men regularly ele- 
vated to the office are deprived of it; and 
by the emperor’s viziers that candidate is 
generally esteemed most worthy of the 
office who exceeds his competitors in the 
magnitude of his presents. Yet of late, 
things are said to be changing for the 
better, and the patriarchs are represented 
as living more securely than formerly, since 
the manners of the Turks have gradually 
assumed a milder tone. Moreover this 
patriarch possesses great authority among a 
people oppressed, and in consequence of 
their extreme ignorance sunk in supersti- 
tion. For he not only summons councils, 
and by them regulates and decides ecclesi- 
astical affairs and controversies; but by 
permission of the emperor he holds courts 
and tries civil causes. His power is main- , 
tained, partly by the authority of the 
emperor and partly by his prerogative of 
excluding the contumacious from the com- 
munion, which is a punishment immensely I 
dreaded by the Greeks. Ilis support is 
derived principally from contributions im- 
posed on the churches subject to his juris- 
diction, which are sometimes greater and 
sometimes less, according to the varying 
state of things and the necessity for them. 5 

6. The Greeks acknowledge as the basis 
of their religion the holy Scriptures, toge- 
ther with the first six general or oecumenical 
councils. Yet it is a received principle 
established by long usage, that no private 

4 See Eisner’s Bcschreibung der Griechisehen Chris- 
ten in der Tiirckey, chap. iii. sec. vi. p. 54, &c.; Le 
Quien, O riens Christianus, tom. i. p. 145, &c. 

3 William Cuper, a Jesuit, not long since composed 
Historia Palriarchartem Constantinopolitanorum , which 
is printed in the Acta Sanctor. Mcnsis Augusts, tom. i. 
p. 1—257. Le Quien also in the whole first volume of 
his Oriens Christianus, treats very fully of the patriar- 
chate at.d the patriarchs of Constantinople ; and in vol. 
iii. p. 786, &c. ho gives an account of the Latin patri- 
archs of Constantinople. [In the Tureo- Gracia of 
Crusius, vol. ii. p. 105, &c. there is a history of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs from the year 1454 to 
1578, written in modem Greek by Manuel Malaxi, with 
a translation and notes by Crusius.— Schl. [See also a 
brief account of the power and revenues of the present 
patriarch, and of the nan\ps of the several sees under ' 
his spiritual jurisdiction, in Smith, De Ecciesice Grcecte 
llodierno Statu, p. 48 — 59. — Macl. 
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person may presume to expound and inter- 
pret those sources of knowledge for himself, 
but all must regard as divine and unalter- 
able whatever the patriarch and his as- 
sistants sanction. The substance of the 
religion professed by the modern Greeks is 
contained in the Orthodox Confession of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Oriental Church, 
which was first composed by Peter Mogi- 
laus, bishop of Iviow, in a council held at 
Kiow, and was afterwards translated from 
Russian into Greek, and then publicly 
approved and adopted by Parthenius the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and by all the 
patriarchs in the year 1643; and subse- 
quently Panagiota, an opulent man and 
interpreter to the emperor of Turkey, 
caused it to be printed at his own expense 
in Greek and Latin, with a long recommen- 
dation by 'Nectarius patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and gratuitously distributed among the 
Greeks. 1 From this book it is manifest 
that the Greeks differ as much from the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff, whose tenets 
they often reject and condemn, as from other 
Christians; so that those arc greatly de- 
ceived who think there are only slight 
impediments to a union of the Greeks with 
either the Romish or other Christians. 2 


1 Lawrence Norman n caused this confession, accom- 
panied with a Latin translation, to be printed at Leipsic, 
1095, 8vo. In the preface, Nectarius is represented as 
its author. But this is refuted by Nectarius himself in 
his epistle subjoined to the preface. Equally false is 
the statement, both on the title-page and in the preface, 
that the book was now printed for the first time. For 
it had been previously printed in Holland in the year 
1 002, at the expense of Panagiota. A German transla- 
tion of it was published by Frisch, Frankf. and Leipsic, 
1727, 4 to. Kocher treats directly and learnedly of this 
Confession in his Biblioth. Theologies Symbol, p. 45, Ac. 
and also speaks with his usual accuracy of the other 
Confessions of the Greeks, ibid. p. 53. A new edition 
of the Orthodox Confession, with its history prefixed, 
was published by Hoffmann, primary professor of theo- 
logy at Wittemberg, Breslaw, 1751, 8vo. Of Panagiota, 
to whom this confession is indebted for much of its 
credit, and who was a man of eminence and a great 
benefactor to the Greeks, Cantimir treats largely in his 
Wstoire de V Empire Ottoman , tome iii. p. 149, Ac. 
[This Confession may also be found, in Greek and 
Latin, in Kimmel’s Lihri Symbolici EcclesuB Orienta- 
ls Jena, 1813, p. 45—324. This compilation contains 
four pieces — namely, the Confession of Gcnnadius, that 
of Cyril Luear, the Confession referred to in the text, 
and that of the Greek Synod at Jerusalem under 
Dositheus in 1G72 ; not one of which can be truly 
called a symbolical book, that is, one approved and sanc- 
tioned by the Greek church. The editor acknowledges 
this fact in the very first sentence of his Prolegomena : 
— “ Non quidem ignoro, in Grieca ecclesia libros symbo- 
licos fuisse nullos, si eorum naturam et rationem ita 
circumscribimus ac deflnimus, quemadmodum ex nos- 
tro potissimum ecclesim consuctudine soliti surnus.” — 
Yet though not strictly authoritative, these confessions 
are generally appealed to as satisfactory exponents of 
the faith of the Greek church.— A\ 

« A full and accurate catalogue of the writers from 
whom may he derived a knowledge both of the state and 
the doctrines of the Greek church is given by Fabri- 
cius, Bibliotheca Grant , vol. x. p. 441, &c. [To this 
list may now be added archbishop Platon s Present 
. state of the Greek Church in" Rut sin, or a Summary of 
Christian Divinity , &c. translated by Robt. Pinkerton, 


7. This the Catholics have often expe- 
rienced ; and the Lutherans also found it 
so in this century, when they invited the 
Greeks to a religious union with them. 
First, Philip Melancthon sent a copy of the 
Augsburg Confession in a Greek translation 
by Paul Dolscius, accompanied with a letter 
to the Constantinopolitan patriarch, hoping 
that the naked and simple truth would find 
access to his heart. But he did not even 
obtain an answer. 3 After this, between the 
years 1576 and 1581, the divines of Tubin- 
gen laboured to make impressions on the 
Greek patriarch Jeremiah II. both by letters 
and by sending him a second copy of the 
Augsburg Confession, together with Ileer- 
brand’s Compendium of Theology , trans- 
lated from Latin into Greek by Martin 
Crusius. This attempt drew from Jeremiah 
some letters, written indeed in a kind and 
gentlemanly style, yet of such a tenor as 
clearly indicated that to induce the Greeks 
to abandon the opinions and practices of 
their ancestors would be a very difficult 
tiling, and could not be effected by human 
efforts in the present state of that people. 4 

with a preliminary memoir on the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in Russia, and an Appendix on Russian 
dissenters, Edin. 1814 — Mur. [Later intelligence, 
particularly on the state of the church in Greece, may 
be seen in Dean Waddington’s Present Condition and 
Prospects of the Greek or Oriental Church , Loud. 
1829. — It. 

8 See Loo Alla tins, De Per pet ax Cnnxensione Ecclesim 
Orient, el Occident, lib. iii. cap. viii. sec. ii. p. 1005, 
Ac. [Joseph, the patriarch of Constantinople, sent a 
deacon of his church named Demetrius to Wittemberg, 
to procure correct information respecting the Reforma- 
tion of which he had heard reports. Demetrius, after 
half a year’s residence at Wittemberg, returned to Con- 
stantinople in the year 1559 ; and by him it was that 
Melancthon sent the confession and letter to the patri- 
arch. Tho letter may be seen in Hottingcr’s Historia 
Eccles. [Pars v. seu] ssecul. xvi. see. ii. p. 51 ; and in 
Crusius, Turco- Grtecia, p. 557. See also Salig’s Gesch. 
der Augsb. Confess, vol. i. p. 721, 723.— Schl. 

4 All the Acts and papers relating to this celebrated 
correspondence were piblished in one volume, fol. Wit- 
temb. 1584. See Pfaff’s tract, De Actis et Script is 
Publicis Ecclesia Wittemberg. p. 50, Ac.; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grant, vol. x. p. 517, Ac. and others; Schol- 
strate, Acta Eccles. Orient a lit contra Put fieri I I ares in, 
Rome, 1739, fol. Lr.mi also has much to say on this 
subject while treating of the Greek patriarch Jeremiah 
II. in his Dclicice Eruditorum , tom. viii. p. 170, Ac. — 
[This correspondence with the patriarch was much 
facilitated by Stephen Gerlach, chaplain to David 
ITngnad, the imperial German ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. Its commencement however wa9 not in 1570, 
but two years earlier. Indeed some private letters were 
sent as early as the year 1573 ; for in that year Crusius 
wrote to Jeremiah by Gerlach, who also carried a letter 
of introduction to the patriarch, dated April, 1573. 
The public or official correspondence was commenced 
by Ja. Andreas, chancellor of the university of Tubin- 
gen, in a letter to the patriarch, dated Sept. 15th, 1574. 
The patriarch expressly declared his agreement with 
many articles in the Augsburg Confession, but he also 
declared his dissent from many others ; for example, in 
regard to the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son, justification, the worship of images!, the number 
of the sacraments, Ac. and he broke off the correspond- 
ence when the divines of Tubingen began to adduco 
Scriptural proofs respecting tho disputed articles. See 
Schlegel’s note here, and Schroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte 
seit der Refirrm- vol. v. p. 386, Ac. — Mur . 
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8. Ever since the greatest part of the 
Greeks fell under the hard bondage of the 
Turks, nearly all learning human and divino 
has become extinct among them. They 
are destitute of schools, and of all the means 
by which their minds might be improved 
and enlightened with scientific and reli- 
gious knowledge. That moderate degree 
of learning which some of their teachers 
possess is either brought home with them 
from Sicily and Italy, to which they fre- 
quently resort and where some love of 
learning still exists, or it is drawn from the 
writings of the ancients and from the Summa 
Theologies of St* Thomas [Aquinas] which 
they have in a Greek translation. 1 Hence 
not only the people, but also those called 
their watchmen, for the most part lead 
licentious and irreligious lives; and what is 
much to be deplored, they increase their 
wretchedness by their own contentions and 
quarrels. Nearly the whole of their religion 
consists in ceremonies, which are in general 
useless and irrational. Yet in guarding and 
maintaining these they arc far more zealous 
than in defending the doctrines which they 
profess. Their condition however would be 
still more wretched, if individuals of their 
nation, who are employed in the emperor’s 
court either as interpreters or as physicians, 
did not check their contentions and still the 
impending storms by their wealth and their 
influence. 

* Such is the opinion of all European Christians, 
both Catholics and others, respecting the knowledge 
and learning of the modem Greeks ; and they support 
their opinion by the evidence of numerous facts and 
testimonies. Hut a number of tho Greeks most 
strenuously repel the charge of ignorance and bar- 
barism brought against their nation, and maintain 
that all branches of literature and learning are equally 
flourishing in modern as they were in ancient Greece. 
Tho most distinguished of th^je vindicators of the 
modern Greeks is Demetrius Cantimir, in his Histoire 
da 1' Empire Ottoman , tome ii. p. 38, &c. To prove 
that it is a gross mistake to represent modern Greece 
as the seat of barbarism, ho gives a catalogue of 
learned Greeks In the preceding century ; and states 
that an academy had been founded at Constantinople 
by a Greek named Monolax, In which persons very 
learned in the ancient Greek teach with success and 
applause all branches of philosophy, as well as the 
other arts and sciences. Those things are undoubtedly 
true; but they only show that in this very widely- 
extended nation, and which embraces many ancient, 
noble, and opulent families, there is not an entire desti- 
tution of literary and scientific men. And this fact 
was never cnlled in question ; but it does not prove 
that the nation at largo is rich in the liberal arts, 
and in secular and religious learning. For a people 
generally barbarous may still contain a small number 
of learned men. Moveover, this academy at Constan- 
tinople is unquestionably a recent institution, and 
therefore it confirms rather than confutes the opinion 
of the other Christians respecting the learning of the 
Greeks. [What is said abovo of the want of schools 
among the Greeks must undoubtedly be understood of 
colleges and higher schools, and not of the inferior 
and monastic schools. For that tho Greeks of the 
sixteenth century had schools of the latter description, 
is clearly to be seen from Crusius* Turco- Greecia.— 
Schl. 


9. The Russians, tho Georgians or Ibe- 
rians, and the Colchians or Mingrelians, 
all embrace the doctrines and rites of the 
Greeks, yet are independent or not subject 
to the authority of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Russians indeed formerly 
received their chief prelate at the hand 
iof the Constantinopolitan patriarch. But 

j towards the close of this century, when the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch Jeremiah II. 
made a journey to Muscovy, in order to 
raise money therewith which he might drive 
I Metrophanes, his rival, from the see of 
Constantinople, the Muscovite monks, by 
direction undoubtedly of the grand-duke 
Theodore, son of John Basilides, beset him 
with entreaties and menaces to place over 
the whole Russian nation a patriarch, who 
; should be independent or ctoroxspaXof as 
the Greeks express it. Jeremiah was 
obliged to consent; and in a council assem- 
bled at Moscow in the year 1589, he 
proclaimed Job, the archbishop of llostow, 
first patriarch of the Russians ; yet under 
these conditions, that in future every new 
patriarch should apply to the patriarch of 
Constantinople for his consent and suffrage, 
and at stated periods should pay to him 
five hundred Russian ducats. The trans- 
actions of the council of Moscow were 
afterwards, in the year 1593, confirmed in a 
council at Constantinople called by the 
same Jeremiah with the consent of the 
Turkish emperor. 2 And a little past the 
middle of the next century, Dionysius 
being patriarch of Constantinople, all the 
four Oriental patriarchs again conceded 
to the grand-duke of Muscovy, that the 
patriarch of Moscow should be exonerated 
from the tribute, and from applying for 
tho confirmation of his election and con- 
secration. 3 

10. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or 
as they were anciently called, the Iberians 
and Colchians, are so fallen since the 
Mohammedans obtained dominion over 
those countries, that they can scarcely be 
numbered among the Christian nations. 
This is more true however of the Colchians, 

* See Possevin’s Moscovia , near the beginning; Le j 
Quien's Orient Christianm , tom. i. p. 1292; and the j 
Narrative of this transaction by the patriarch Jere- J 
miah II. himself, published in the Catalogus Codic, I 
MSS. Biblioth. Taurinensis , p. 433-469. 

3 Le Quien, Orient Christianm, tom. i. p. 155, &c. ; 
Bergius, De Eccletia Moscovitica, par. i. see. i. cap. 
xviil. p. 164, Ac. [For an account of the Russian 
Greek Church, see Mouravieff's History qf the Church 
(\f Russia , translated from the Russian by the Rev. R. 
W. Blackmore, Oxford, 1842. This work contains an 
account of the introduction of the gospel into this 
vast empire, and brings the history down to the insti- 
tution of the Synod as the supreme governing body of 
the church in lieu of the Patriarch, which took place 
in the year 1721.— R. 
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who inhabit the woods and the mountains 
almost in the manner of wild beasts, than 
it is of the Iberians, among whom there 
are some slight remains of civilization and 
piety. These nations have a patriarch 
whom they stylo a Catholicus, and also 
bishops and priests ; but these are ex- 
tremely ignorant, vicious, sordid, and 
worse almost than the common people, and 
as they know not themselves what is to be 
believed, they never think of instructing 
others. Hence it is rather to be conjec- 
tured than positively known, that the 
Colchians and Iberians at the present day 
do not embrace either the sentiments of 
the Monophysitcs or of the Nestorians, 
but rather hold the same doctrines with 
the Greeks. What little religion remains 
among them consists wholly in their feast- 
days and their ceremonies ; and even these 
arc destitute of all gravity and decorum, 
so that it is hard to say whether their 
priests appear most solemn when eating 
and drinking and sleeping, or when ad- 
ministering baptism and the Lords supper. 1 

11. The Christians of the East, who 
have renounced the communion of the 
Greeks and who differ from them both in 
doctrine and in rites, are of two kinds 
The one contend that in our most holy 
Saviour there is but one nature, the other 
conceive that there are two persons in him. 
The former are called Monophysitcs and 
also Jacobites from Jacobus Baradaeus, 
who resuscitated and regulated this sect 
in the sixth century when it was nearly 
extinct. 2 The latter are called Nestorians, 
because they agree in sentiment with Nes- 
torius, and also Chaldeans, from the coun- 
try in which they principally reside. The 

* Seo Galanus, Conciliatio Eccles'xc Armenas cum 
Romana, tom. i. p. 156, &c. ; Chardin, Voyages en 
Verse et autres lieux de l’ Orient, tome i. p. 67, Sc c. con- 
taining Zampi’s Relation de la Colchide et Mingrellie. 
Add Archangel Lambert's Relation de la Colchide ou 
Mingrellie, which is in the Recueil des Voyages an 
Nord, tome vii. p. 1G0; Lo Quien, Oriens Christianas, 
tom. i. p. 1333, 1339, &c. Yet consult also Simon’s 
Histoire Critique des Dogmeset CerS monies des ChrS.tiens 
Orimtanx, chap. v. vi. p. 71, &c. who endeavours [and 
not unsuccessfully— M ur] to wipe off some of the 
infamy cast upon the Georgians and Mingrelians. 
The Catholic! of Georgia and Mingrelia are at this 
day avTOKt<f>a Aot or independent ; yet they pay tribute 
to the patriarch of Constantinople. [Their priests 
read the whole baptismal service through, and then 
apply the water without repeating the words requisite. 
They consecrate the cucharist in wooden chalices, care 
not if crumbs fall on the ground, put the host into 
leather bags and tie them to their girdles, send it by 
laymen to the sick, and do not accompany it with wax 
candles, processions, &c. Such are the indecorums 
complained of by the popish writers .—Mur., *** 

s We commonly use the name Jacobites in a broad 
sense as Including all the Monophysites except the 
Armenians; but it properly belongs only to those 
Asiatic Monophysites of whom Jacobus Baradaeus 
was the head and father. See Simon’s Histoire des 

Chretiens Orientau * * chap. ix. p. 118, whoso narrative 
howover needs many corrections. 


Monophysites are again divided into those 
of Asia and those of Africa. The head of I 
the Asiatic Monophysites is the patriarch 
of Antioch, who resides generally in the 
monastery of St. Ananias, now called the 
Zapharanensian monastery, not far from the 
city of Marde; but sometimes at Amida, 
Marde (which is properly his episcopal seat), 
Aleppo, or other cities in Syria. 3 As he 
cannot alone govern conveniently this very 
extensive community over which he presides, 
he has an associate in the government to 
whose care are entrusted the eastern churches 
situated beyond the Tigris. This assistant is 
called the Maphrian or primate of the EaSt ; 
and he formerly resided atTagrit on the bor- 
ders of Armenia, but now resides in the mo- 
nastery of St. Matthew, near Mosul in Meso- 
potamia. 4 At this day all patriarchs of the 
Monophysites assume the name of Ignatius. 

12. The African Monophysites are sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
commonly resides at Cairo, and are divi- 
sible into the Copts and the Abyssinians. 
The Copts are those Christians who inhabit 
Egypt, Nubia, and the adjacent regions. 
Be i nor oppressed by the power and the 
insatiable avarice of the Turks, they have 
to contend with extreme poverty, and have 
not the means of supporting their patriarch 
and bishops ; yet these obtain a scanty 
living from such Copts as are taken into 
the families of the principal men among 
the Mohammedans, on account of their 
skill in domestic affairs and other useful 
arts, of which the Turks are ignorant. 8 
The Abyssinians, though far superior to 
the Copts in numbers, power, and worldly 
circumstances, since their emperor is him- 
self a Christian, yet reverence the patriarch 
of Alexandria as their spiritual father, 
and do not create their own chief bishop, 
but always allow a primate, styled by them 
Abuna, to be placed over them by the 
Alexandrine patriarch.® 

3 Seo Asseman’s Dissertatio de Monophysitis, sec. viii. 
&c. in the second volume of his Bibliotheca Oriental. 
Vaticana; Nairon’s Euoplia Fidei Catholicccex Syrorum 
Monumentis, par. i. p. 40, &c. ; Le Q,u ion’s Ortons 
Christianus, tom. ii. p. 1313, See. 

4 Asseman’s Diss. de Monophysitis, sec. viii. &c. 

5 Kenaudot published at Paris, 1713, in 4 to, his very 
learned Ilistoria Alexandrinorum Falriarcharum Juco- 
bitarum. He also published Officium Ordinationis hujus 
Patriarchal, with notes, in his Lit urghe Oriental, tom. 
i. p. 467. The state and internal condition of the 
Alexandrine or Coptic church are described by Van- 
slob, in his Histoire de l' Eglise d' Alexandrie, qne nous 
appellons cclle des Jacobites- Coptes, Paris, 1667, 8vo. 
Add his Relation d’un Voyage en Egypte, p. 293, St c. 
where he treats expressly of the monks and monasteries 
of the Copts. Nouoeaux Memoires des Missions de la 
Coinpagnic de Jesus dans le Levant, tome ii. p. 9, &c. 
tome v. p. 122; Maillet’s Description de l’ Egypte, 
tome ii. p. 64, Stc. 

8 See Ludolf's Comment, in Hislnriam JEthiopicam, 
p. 451, 461, 466; Lobo’s Voyage d' Abissinie, tome ii. 
p. 36 ; Nouoeaux Memoires des Missions dans le Levant , 
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13. The Monophysites differ in many 
points both of doctrine and of rites from 
the Greeks, the Latins, and other Chris- 
tians ; but the principal ground of their 
separation from other Christians lies in 
their opinion concerning Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. With Dioscorus, Barsumas, Xe- 
naias, Fullo, and others whom they regard 
as the founders and lights of their sect, 
they believe that the divine and human 
natures in Christ so coalesce as to become 
one ; and therefore they reject the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon and the noted 
epistle of Leo the Great. Yet to avoid 
the appearance of following Eutyches, 
with whom they profess to have no con- 
nexion, they cautiously define their doc- 
trine, and denying ail confusion and 
intermixture of the two natures represent 
the nature of Christ as being indeed one, 
yet at the same time compound and 
double. 1 And this explanation shows us 
it is no rash opinion of some very learned 
men, that the Monophysites differ from 

i the Greeks and Latins more in words than 
in substance. 2 The modern Jacobites both 
of Asia and Africa are in general so 
ignorant and illiterate, that they defend 
their distinguishing doctrine rather by 
blind pertinacity and the authority of their 
fathers than by rational arguments. 3 

14. The Armenians, though they main- 
tain the same opinions with the other 
Monophysites respecting [the nature of] 

! our Saviour, yet differ from them as to 

: many practices, opinions, and rites; and 
hence there is no communion between them 
and those who are appropriately called 
Jacobites. 4 The whole Armenian church 


tome iv. p. 277 ; Lo Quien’s Orient Christianas, tom. 
ii. p. 641, & o. 

1 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticana , tom. 15. 
p. 25, 26, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &c. See 
the acute defence of the doctrine of his sect by 
Abulpharajus, ibid. tom. ii* p. 288, &c. The System 
of religion embraced by the Abyssinians in particular 
rnay bo best learned in all its parts from the Theolagia 
JElkiovica of Gregory the Ethiopian, published by 
Fabricius in his Lux Evangelii toll orb* exoriens, p. 
7 1 5, where also the other writers concerning the Abys- 
sinians are enumerated. 

* La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme des Index , p. 
23; Asseman, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 291, 297 , Simon, 
Histoire des Chretiens Orientaux , p. 119; Schroder, 
Thesaurus Lingua Armeniccc , p. 276. 

3 The Liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, 
and the Abyssinians, havo been published with learned 

j notes by Eusebius Renaudot, in the first and second 
volumes of his Lit argue Orientates. 

4 Tho chief writer concerning the Armenians, as 
well in regard to their religion as other matters, is 
Clemens Galanus, an Italian Theatlne monk, whose 
('uneitiatio Ecclesias Annena; cum Romana , was pub- 
lished at Roim, 1650, &c. in 3 vols. fot. The other 
writers are mentioned by Fabricius in his Lux Evan- 
gelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. xxxviii. p. 640, &c. To his 
list must especially be added Le Qulcn, Orient Chris- 
tianas, tom. i. p. 1362, &c. The recent Histoire du 
Christianisme d' ArmSnte, by La Croze, subjoined to 
liis Histoire du Christianisme d' Abissinie, Hague, 
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is governed bv three patriarchs. The 
chie'f of these who governs the whole of the 
greater. Armenia and the neighbouring 
provinces has forty-two archbishops under 
him, and resides in a monastery at Ech- 
miazin. He might, if he were disposed, 
live splendidly and luxuriously on the 
very ample revenues he receives ; B but he 
is frugal in his> table and plain in his dress, 
nor is he distinguished from the monks 
among whom he resides except by his 
power. He is usually elected by the suf- 
frages of the bishops assembled at Echmia- 
zin, and is approved by the king of Persia. 
The second patriarch or catholicus of the 
Armenians resides at Sisi, a city of Cilicia, 
and governs the churches in Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. He has twelve 
archbishops under him. This patriarch of 
Sisi at present acknowledges himself inferior 
to the patriarch at Eehmiazin. The third 
and least of their patriarchs, who has only 
eight or nine bishops under him, resides 
on the island of Aghtamar in the middle 
cf the great lake Yaraspuracan, and is 
accounted by the other Armenians an 
enemy of the church. Besides these who 
are properly and truly called patriarchs, 
there are others among the Armenians who 
nre patriarchs in name only, rather than 
I in reality and in power. For the Arme- 
nian archbishop residing at Constantinople, 
whose authority is acknowledged by the 
churches in the neighbouring regions of 
Asia and Europe, is called a patriarch. 
So also the Armenian prelate at Jerusa- 
lem is saluted with the same title ; and 
likewise the prelate who resides at Kami- 
niec in [Russian] Poland, and who governs 
the Armenian churches in Russia, Poland, 
and the neighbouring countries. And 
these claim the title and the rank of 
patriarchs, because they have received 
from the great patriarch of Eehmiazin the 
power of ordaining bishops, and of con- 
secrating and distributing every third year 
among their churches the sacred chrism or 


1739, 8vo, does not correspond with the magnitudo 
and importance of tho subject. A far better account 
would have been given by this gentleman who was so 
well informed on such subjects, if he had not been 
labouring under the infirmities of age. Respecting tho 
singular customs and rites of tho Armenians, seo 
Gemellus Carreri, Voyage du Tour du Monde, tome ii. 
p. 146, &c. 

5 A notice of all the churches subject to the chief 
patriarch of the Armenians, as communicated by 
Uscan, an Armenian bishop. Is subjoined by Simon to 
his Histoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, p. 217 
[in the English translation, by A. Lovell, Lond. 1685, 
p. 184, &c.] But we havo noticed many defects in it. 
Respecting the seat and tho mode of life of tho 
patriarch of Eehmiazin, see Lucas, Voyage au Lemnt, 
tome ii. p. 347, and Carreri, Voyage du Tour du Monde, 
tome ii. p. 10, &c. See also the other travellers in 
Armenia and Persia. 
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ointment, which none but patriarchs among 
the Oriental Christians have a right to do. * 

15. The Nestorians, who are also called 
Chaldeans, reside principally in Mesopota- 
mia and the adjacent countries. These 
Christians have many doctrines and customs 
peculiar to themselves; but they are chiefly 
distinguished from all other sects by main- 
taining that Nestorius was unjustly con- 
demned in the council of Ephesus, and by 
holding with him that there were not only 
two natures, but also two persons in our 
Saviour. In ancient times this was regarded 
as a capital error; at this day it is considered 
by the most respectable men even among 
the Roman Catholics as an error in words 
rather than in thought. For these Chal- 
deans affirm indeed that Christ consists of 
two persons as well as two natures, but 
they add that these two persons and natures 
are so closely united as to constitute one 
aspect, or, as they express it, one barsopa; 
which is the same with the Greek 
[person]. 2 From which it appears clearly 
that by aspect they mean the same as we 
do by person, and that what we call natures 
they call persons. It is to the honour of 
this sect that, of all the Christians resident 
in the East, they have preserved themselves 
the most free from the innumerable super- 
stitions which have found their way into the 
Greek and Latin churches. 5 

If), Formerly all the Nestorians were 
subject to one patriarch or catholieus, who 
resided firot at Bagdat and then at Mosul. 
But in this [sixteenth] century they became 
divided into two parties. In the first place, 
as we have already noticed, in the year 1552 
two patriarchs were elected by opposite 
factions, Simeon Barmama and John Sulaka 
or Siud. The latter of these, in order to ob- 
tain efficient support against his antagonist, 
repaired to Rome and swore allegiance to 
the Roman pontiff. 4 To the party of this 

* See the Nouncaux MSmoires de.s Minions de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus dans le Levant , tome iii. where a long 
narrative is given (p. I — 218) respecting both the reli- 
gious and the civil affairs of the Armenians ; and which 
La Croze (than whom no man within our knowledge 
has bestowed more attention on these subjects) very 
highly commends for fidelity, accuracy, and research. 
See his Histoire du Christianisme d'Fthiopie , p. 345, &c. 

* It is thus that the inscriptions which adorn the 
sepulchres of the Nestorian patriarchs in the city of 
Mosul express their sentiments. See Asseman’s Bib- 
Hath. Oriental. Vatic ana. tom. iii. par. ii. p. cmxlviii. 
See also ibid. p. 210, &c. ; Simon’s Histoire de la Cre- 
ancedex Chretiens Orimtaux, cap.vii. p. 94, Ac.; Strozza, 
He Dosmatilms Chabheurum, first published at Rome, 
1617, 8vo. 

3 Here should especially be consulted the very learned 
and copious dissertation of Asseman De Syrix Sestori - 
mix, which fills the whole of the fourth volume of his 
Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana. It was from this chiefly 
(hat Le Quien took what he says in ids Oriens Christi - 
mux, tom. ii. p. 1078, &c. 

i He planted himself at Caramit in Mesopotamia, 
md styled himself patriarch of the East. Ills successor 


patriarch who stood connected with the 
Romish church, was added in the year 1555 
Simeon Denha archbishop of Gelu; and 
when he afterwards succeeded to the patri- 
archate, he removed its seat to Ooromia in 
the mountainous parts of Persia, where his 
successors, all of whom assume the name of 
Simeon, have continued to reside till the 
present time. In the last [or seventeenth] 
century they remained still in communion 
with the Romish bishop; but in this [eigh- 
teenth] century, they seem to have re- 
nounced that communion.® The greater 
patriarchs of the Nestorians who stood op- 
posed to this lesser patriarch have since 
the year 1559 all borne the name of Elias, 
and had their residence at Mosul. 6 Their 
dominion extends widely in Asia; and em- 
braces the Nestorians in Arabia, and also 
those on the coast of Malabar who are 
called Christians of St. Thomas. 7 

17. Besides these sects of Christians, in 
which was something, or at least some ap- 
pearance, of the religion taught by Christ, 
there were other far more corrupt sects 
scattered over a large part of Asia, which 
were undoubtedly descended from the Ebi- 
onites, the Manichoeans, the Valentinians, 
the Basilidians, and other parties who in 
the early ages set up churches within the 
church, but who, through the common hatred 
against them of both Mohammedans and 
Christians, had sunk into such barbarism, 
ignorance, and superstition as to lose nearly 
altogether the reputation and the rights of 
Christians. The Sabians, as they are called 
by the Orientals, or the Mendai Ijahi, i. e. 
Disciples of St. John, as they call them- 
selves, or the Christians of St. John as they 
are called by Europeans, though they per- 
haps have some imperfect knowledge of 
Christ, seem to be a Jewish sect and the 
descendants of the ancient Hemerobaptists 
mentioned by the early Christian writers. 
At least that John whom they call the 
founder of their sect was altogether unlike 
John the Baptist, and bore a far stronger 
resemblance to the John whom the ancients 
represented as the father of the Jewish 
Hemerobaptists. 8 They live in Persia and 


Ebedjesu attended the council of Trent. The next 
successor was Abathalla; and after him was Simeon 
Denha who was obliged to quit Caramit. — Von Bin. 

5 Sec Asseman’s Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana, tom. i. 
p. 538, and tom. ii. p. 436. 

• A catalogue of the Nestorian patriarchs is given by 
Asseman, Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana, tom. iii. par i\ 
p. 611, &c. which he corrected, in tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
cml. Add Le Quien's Oriens Christianas, tom. ii. p. 
1078, Ac. 

7 Of these. La Croze treats expressly In his Histoire 
du Christianisme des Index, with which should be com- 
pared Asseman, ubi supra, tom. iii. par. ii. cap. ix. p. 
ccccxiii. 

8 See what I have written on this subject in my 
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Arabia, especially at Bassora, and regard 
religion as consisting principally in fre- 
quent solemn ablutions of the body, which 
tneir priests administer with certain cere- 
monies. 1 

18. The Jasidians, Jasidreans, or Jczdae- 
ans, of whom many uncertain accounts are 
extant, arc a vagrant branch or tribe of the 
fierce and uncultivated nation of the Kurds 
who inhabit the province of Persia called 
Kurdistan. They roam among the Gordian 
mountains and the desert parts of the coun- 
try, and are divided into the black and the 
white Jezdreans. The former are the priests 
and the rulers of the sect and always dress 
in black; the latter are the common people 
whoso dress is white. They have a singular 
religion and one not yet sufficiently explored; 
yet it is clear that it is a compound of Chris- 
tian principles with numerous fictions ori- 
ginating from other sources. They are 
especially distinguished from other classes 
of corrupted Christians by their sentiments 
concerning the evil spirit, whom they call 
Karubin or Cherubin, that is, one of the 
greater ministers of God; and if they do not 
actually worship him, they at least treat 
him with respect, neither offering him any 
insult or contumely themselves nor suffer- 
ing others to do it. In this matter they 
go so far that no tortures will induce them 


Commentaries, He Rebus Christian, ante Constant} num 
Mag. p. 43, &c. [In Vidal’s translation of Moshcim’s 
Comrmmtaries, Sc c. vol. i. p. 77, See . — II. 

i Sec the treatise of Ignatius i Jesu, a Carmelite who 
resided long among these Mondaeans, entitled: Narratio 
Originis, ri'tuum et errorum Christianorum S. Johannis: 
c.ui artjnngitur Discursus per mod um Dialogi, in quo 
eonfutantur xxxlv. Errorvt ejnsdem Nationis , Rome, 
1G52, 8vo; K.'etnpfer's Amoenitates Exotica, fascic. ii. 
relat. xi. p. 435, Sec. ; Sale's Introduction to his Eng- 
lish version of the Koran , p. 15; Asscmann’s Ritdiath . 
Oriental, tom. in. par. ii. p. GO!! ; Thevenot’s Voyages, 
tome iv. p. 584, Kc . ; Herbelot’s Ribliothbque Orientate , 
p. 725. Bayer composed a particular treatise concern- 
ing the Mendirans, filled with much excellent matter; 
but when he was about to commit it to mo for publi- 
cation, he was suddenly cut oft' by death. It was Bayer’s 
opinion (as appears from tho Thesaurus Epistolicus 
Crozianus , tom. i. p. 21), that they were a branch from 
the ancient Maniclueans ; which opinion was also ap- 
proved by La Crozo. See his Thesaurus Epistol. tom. iii. 
p. 31, 52. But there is nothing in their opinions or cus- 
toms which savours of Manichioism. Hence other learned 
men, (to whose <ryinion the celebrated Fourmont a few 
years ago accede t, in a paper published in tho Memoires 
He V Acad, des iriscript. et des Relics Lett res, tome xviii. 
p. 23, &o.) suppose them descended from the aneient 
worshippers of a plurality of gods, and especially of the 
stars, whom the Arabs call Sabii or Sabi and Sabiin. 
But, except the name which the Mohammedans are 
wont to give them, there is nothing at all to support 
this opinion. The Mendaeans themselves say that 
they are Jews, and profess to have been removed from 
Palestine to the places which they now inhabit. This 
sect has some sacred books which are very ancient ; 
Among others, what they call The Rook of Adam , and 
a book written by John the founder of their sect, and 
some others. As these books were introduced a few 
years since into the library of the king of France, it 
may be expected that from them in due time a better 
knowledge of this people will be obtained. — Mur. 
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[ to express detestation of the evil spirit; and 
[ if they hear any other person curse him, 
they will kill him if they can. 8 

1 9. The Duruzi, Dursi, Druzi [or Dru- 
ses], for their name is written variously, 
are a fierce and warlike people inhabiting 
a large part of the rugged mountains of 
Lebanon. They represent themselves (how 
justly is uncertain) to be descended from 
those Franks who waged war in the eleventh 


* See Hyde’s Hisloria Relig. Veterum Persar. in the 
Appendix, p. 549 ; Otter, Voyage en Turquie et en 
Perse, tome i. p. 121 ; tome ii. p. 249, Sc c. To impart 
a better knowledge of religion to this people, journeys 
were made with great peril in the seventeenth century 
by the celebrated and learned Jesuit, Michael Nau 
(D’Arvieux, Memoires ou Voyages, tome vi. p. 3G2, 377); 
and after him by another Jesuit, Moniorius ( Memoires 
des Missions des Je.uites, tome iii. p. 291); but how 
those travellers were received and what they accom- 
plished does not appear. Rhenferd considered the 
Jezd.'cans as the offspring of the ancient Sethians (see 
Coper's Epistles, published by Bayer, p. 130), but in my 
opinion as groundlessly as those who judge them to be 
Manicha>ans, a supposition which is sufficiently refuted 
by their opinion concerning the evil spirit. The name 
of this sect Beausobrc among others derives from the 
name Jesus. See his flistoire da Manichehmc, tome ii. 
p. GI3. 1 should conjecture that it is derived rather 
from tho word Jazid or Jczdan, which in Persian sig- 
nifies the good God, to whom is opposed Ahriman or 
the evil deity (see Jlerbelot, Ribhotheque Orientate, 
p. 484, Sec. ; Cherefeddin Aiy, llisloire do Timurbec, 
tome iii. p. 81, &e.); so that Jazid.eans denotes wor- 
shippers of the good or true God. Yet they may have 
derived their appellation from the celebrated city Jezd, 
of which Otter treats. Voyage en Turquie. et en Perse, 
tome i. p. 283, Sec. [Jowett, in his Christian Researches 
in Syria, Sec. cd. Boston, 182G, p. 55, Sec. gives us from 
Niebuhr the following account of this people, whom 
he met with inhabiting a whole village near Mosul : 
“ They are called Yesidiens and also Dauasin, but as 
the Turks do not allow the free exercise of any religion 
in their country, except to those who possess sacred 
books (as the Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews), 
the Yesediens are obliged to keep the principles of their 
religion extremely secret. They therefore pass them- 
selves oft* for Mohammedans, Christians, or Jews, fol- 
lowing the party of whatever person makes inquiry 
into their religion. They speak with veneration of the 
Koran, of the Gospel, of the Pentateuch, and tire Psalms; 
and when convicted of being Yesidiens, they will then 
maintain that they are of the same religion as the Sun- 
nites. Hence it is almost an impossibility to learn any- 
thing certain on the subject. Some charge them with 
adoring the devil under the name of Tscillebi, that is 
to say, Lord. Others say that they exhibit a marked 
veneration for the sun and for fire, that they are down- 
right pagans, and that they have horrible ceremonies. 
I have been assured that the Dauasins do not invoke 
the devil ; but that they adore God only, as the creator 
and benefactor of all men. They cannot however bear 
to speak of Satan, nor even to hear his name mentioned. 
When the Yesidiens come to Mosul, they are not ap- 
prehended by the magistrate, although known, but 
the people often endeavour to trick them ; for when 
these poor Yesidiens come to sell their eggs or butter, 
the purchasers contrive first to get their articles into 
their possession, and then begin uttering a thousand 
foolish expressions against Satan with a view to lower 
the price ; upon which the Yesidiens are content to 
leave their goods at a loss, rather than be witnesses of 
such contemptuous language about the devil. The 
Yesidiens practise circumcision like the Mohamme- 
dans.”— Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, vol. ii. p. 279, 280. 
From this account, it appears that the Jezdueans are 
not that roaming, savage race Mosheim supposed ; but 
that they are a plain, frugal, conscientious people, who 
are afraid to avow their religious sentiments, because 
they have no sacred books which would entitle them 
to toleration under the Turkish government.— Mur. 
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century with the Mohammedans. 1 * As they 
cautiously conceal their religious creed, it is 
very dubious what their faith and worship 
are. Yet there are vestiges of Christianity 
sufficiently manifest in their customs and 
opinions. Learned men have suspected that 
the Druses, as well as the Kurds who inhabit 
Persia, formerly held and perhaps still hold 
the doctrines of the Manichaeans The 
Chamsi or Solares inhabit a certain district 
of Mesopotamia, and are supposed by some 
to be descendants of the Samsacans men- 
tioned by Epiphanius. 3 There are many 
other semi-Christian sects in the East ; 4 
and whoever will accurately trace them out 
and introduce their sacred books into Eu- 
rope, will doubtless receive the grateful 
thanks of all who take an interest in Chris- 
tian antiquities; for the various accounts 
we have of them at present are contradic- 
tory and cannot be depended on. 

20. Among most of these sects [of Ori- 
ental Christians], the missionaries of the 
Roman pontiff have with great labour and 
expense established societies, which ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the Latin 
pontiff. Among the Greeks, both those 
who are subject to the Turks and those who 
are subject to the Venetians, to the Roman 
[German] emperor, and to oilier Christian 
princes, there are as is generally known here 
and there Greeks who belong to the Romish 
church, and whose bishops and priests are 
approved at Rome. For the sake of pre- 
serving and enlarging these societies, a col- 
lege is established at Rome, in which Greek 
youth who appear to possess genius and a 
disposition to study are supported and in- 
structed in the useful arts and sciences, and 
are especially taught to reverence the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff. But the 
most respectable men, even among the 
friends of the Romish court, do not deny 
that these Greeks who are united with the 


i See the Lett res Ed if unites et Cutieuse*, tomo i. p. 
'>28—333, Lyons, 1819, Svo.— Mur. 

¥ See Adrian’s Narrative concerning the Drupes, in 

Lucas’ Voyage en Groce et / tsie Mineure , tome ii. p. 
30, Ac. ; Hyde’s Historia Ueligionis Veter. Persarum , 

p. 491, 554 ; Rycaut’s llistoirc de l' Empire Ottoman, 
tome i. p. 313, Ac. [Modern researches, particularly 
by Chardin, De Sacy, and Hurkhardt, clearly show that 
the Druses are with no propriety reckoned among 

Christian sects. They are apostate Mohammedans, 
followers of the false prophet llaketn, who pretended 
to be an incarnate deity. lie was horn at Cairo a.i>. 
985, bogan to reign in Egypt ao. 990, and was assassi- 
nated in 1020. Ilis Charter or commands to his fol- 
lowers, together with their oath of allegiance to him, 
are published by Do Sacy in his Chrestomathie Arabe , 
tome ii. p. 334, Ac. See a ftill account of them in Jow- 
ett’s Christian Researches in Syria, p. 32, Ao. 76. — Mur. 

* Hyde, Historia Reiig, Veter. Persarum, p. 655, Ac. 

* The Jesuit Dlusse ( Lettres Edif. et Curieuses des 

Missions Etrangdres , tome i. p. 63) relates that in the 
mountains which separate Persia from India, there 
resides a sect of Christians who brand themselves with 
the figure of a cross, impressed with a hot iron. 
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Latins, if compared with those who hold 
the Latin name in abhorrence, are few and 
poor and in a wretched condition; and that 
among them are persons of Grecian faith, 
who whenever opportunity is presented 
repay to the Latins the greatest kindnesses 
with the greatest injuries. They also tell 
us that the Greeks who are educated with 
great care at Rome, by witnessing the faults 
of the Latins, often become the most un- 
grateful of all, and most strenuously oppose 
the advancement of the Latin interests 
among their countrymen. 5 * 

21. For uniting or rather subjecting to 
the Romish church the Russian, which is 
the noblest portion of the Greek church, 
there have been frequent deliberations at 
Rome, but without success. In this [six- 
teenth] century, John Basilides, grand-duke 
of the Russians, in the year 1580 sent an 
embassy to Gregory XIIT. by which he 
seemed to exhort the pontiff to resume and 
to accomplish this business. The next year 
therefore, Anthony Possevin, a learned and 
sagacious Jesuit, was despatched to Mus- 
covy. But although he spared no pains to 
accomplish the object of his embassy, yet 
he found himself unable to effect it; nor 
did the Russian ambassadors who a little 
after were sent to Rome present anything 
t o the pontiff but vague and inefficient pro- 
mises. 0 Indeed the result showed that 
Basilides aimed only to secure by flatteries 
the favour of the pontiff, in order to suc- 
ceed better in his unfortunate war with the 
Poles. But the arguments of Possevin and 
others had so much effect upon the Rus- 
sians who inhabit Poland, that some of them 
in the convention of Bresty, a.d. 1500, 
entered into an alliance with the Latins. 
These were subsequently called the United 
Greeks, while the other party, who still 
adhered to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
were called the Ununited. 7 Moreover at 
Kiow, ever since the fourteenth century, 
there has been a society of Russians subject 
to the Roman pontiff, and which has had 
its own metropolitans or bishops distinct 
from the Russian bishops of Kiow. 8 


5 Here may be consulted, besides others. Corn's Etat 
Present de l' Eg Use Romaine, p. 82, Ac. where, among 
other things, it is said — “ They become the most violent 
enemies of the Catholics when they have been instructed 
in our sciences, and have obtained a knowledge of our 
imperfections.” Other testimonies will bo adduced 
hereafter. A catalogue; though an imperfect one, of 
the Greek bishops who follow the Latin rites, is given 
in Le Quien’s Oriens Christianas , tom. iii. p. 860. 

6 See the Colloquia Possevini cum Moscorum Dure, 
and his other writings relating to this subject, which 
are annexed to his Moscnoia , p. 31, Ac. and Dorigny’s 
Vie du Pcre Possevi w, lirr. v. p. 351, Ac. 

7 Regcnvolscius, Historia Ecclesiarnm Slavonicarum, 
lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 465, &c. [and 470, Ac. — Mur. 

8 See Le Quien’s Oriens Christ ianus, tom. i. p. 1274, 
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22. Among the Monophysites both Asiatic 
and African, the preachers of the Romish 
religion have effected little which deserves 
attention. Among the Chaldean or Nesto- 
rian Christians, a small society subject to 
the Roman pontiff was collected near the 
middle of the preceding century. Its pa- 
triarchs, all of whom take the name of 
Joseph, reside in the city Amida, which is 
also called Caramit and Diarbeker. 1 A 
part of the Armenians, as early as the 
fourteenth century in the pontificate of 
John XXII. embraced the Romish religion ; 
and over them the pontiff placed an arch- 
bishop in 1318, who was a Dominican monk 
and resided at Soldania, 2 a city of Ader- 
bcitzan. The archiepiseopal residence was 
afterwards removed to Naxivan, and to 
this day it is occupied exclusively by the 
Dominicans. 3 The company of Armenians 
resident in Roland and embracing the 
Romish doctrines have also their bishop 
who resides at Lemberg. 4 Some of the 
Theatin and Capuchin monks visited the 
Georgians and Mingrelians ; but the fero- 
city and ignorance of those nations opposed 
such obstacles to the counsels and admoni- 
tions of the missionaries, that their labours 
were attended with almost no success. 6 

23. The pompous accounts of their suc- 
cess among these sects given by the Romish 
missionaries, want candour and truth. For 
it is unquestionable, that all they did in 
some countries was merely to baptize by 
stealth certain infants, whom their parents 
committed to their care because they pro- 
fessed to be physicians; 6 and in other 
countries they only gathered a poor miser- 
able company, who generally forsook them 
as soon as their money was gone, and 
returned to the religion of their fathers. 7 
Likewise here and there a prelate among 
the Greeks or the other nations would some- 


an<! tom. iii. p. 1126; Acta Sunctor. tom. ii. Februar. 
p. 639, See. 

1 See Asscraan’s Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ill. par. 

i. p. 615, Ac.; Le Quien, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 1084, Ac. 
8 Raynald's Annul. Eccl. tom. xv. ad. ann. 1318, 

sec. iv. 

3 Le Qulen, ubi supra, tom. iii. p. 1362 and 1403, &c. 
Clemens Galanus, Conciliatio Ecclesice Armence cum 
Humana, tom. i. p. 527, Ac. 

4 Me moires des Missions de la Comp, de Jesus, tome 
iii. p. 54, Ac. 

5 Cerri, Etat Present del' Eglise Romaine, p. 162, Ac. 

6 Cerri, ubi supra, p. 164; De Chinon, Relations 
Nounvlles du Levant, part i. chap. vi. p. 174. This 
Capuchin monk speaks very ingenuously on many 
subjects. 

7 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tome i. p. 186; 
tome ii. p. 53, 75, 206, 271, 349 ; and especially tome iii. 
p. 433, Ac. of the last edition in Holland, 4to. For in 
the previous editions everything dishonourable to the 
Romish missions among the Armenians, the Colchians, 
the Iberians, or the Persians, was omitted. De Chinon, 
Relations du Levant, part ii. p. 308, Ac. where ho treats 
or the Armenians ; Maillet, Description d' Egypt e, tome 

ii. p. 65, Ac. who speaks of the Copts. 
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times promise obedience to the Roman 
ontiff, and even repair to Rome to manifest 
is submission; but these were actuated 
only by avarice or ambition. And on a 
change in their circumstances, they would 
at once relapse or deceive the Romans with 
equivocal professions. Those who, like the 
N estorian prelate at Amida, continue stead- 
fast in their profession and its propagation, 
persevere from no other cause than the un- 
interrupted liberality of the Roman pontiff. 
The pontiffs moreover are astonishingly 
indulgent to those sons whom they adopt 
from among the Greeks and other Oriental 
Christians. For they not only suffer them 
to worship according to the rites of their 
fathers, rites the most diverse from those 
of the Romans, and to follow customs 
abhorred among the Latins, but they do ! 
not oven require them to expunge from I 
their public books those doctrines which are | 
peculiar to them as a Christian sect. 8 At 
Rome, if we are not greatly mistaken, a 
Greek, Armenian, or Copt, is esteemed a 
good member of the Romish church, pro- j 
vided he will acknowledge the sovereign ! 
authority of the Romish prelate over the ! 
whole Chaistian church. I 

24. The entire nation of the Maronites, i 
who reside principally on the mountains of 
Lebanon and Antilebanon, came under the 
Roman pontiff from the period of the 
invasion of Palestine by the Latins. 9 But 
as they did this on the condition that the j 


8 Asseman complains here and there in his Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Vaticana, that not even the books 
printed at Rome for the use of the Nestorians, Jacob- i 
ites, and Armenians, are purged of the errors peculiar ! 
to those sects ; and he contends that this is the reason : 
why those people renounce the Romish religion after 
having adopted it. Add Simon’s Lettres Choisies, j 
tome ii. lettre xxiii. p. 156, Ac. who excuses this negli- ; 
gence or imprudence of the Romans. 

9 The Maronite doctors, and especially those who 
reside at Rome, take the utmost pains to prove that the 
Romish religion has always been held and preserved by j 
their nation pure and uncontaminated with any error. ; 
Resides others, Nairon has done this very elaborately in j 
his Dissertatio de Origine, Nomine ac Religione Marp - i 
nitarum, Rome, 1679, 8vo. From this book, and from ! 
other Maronite authors, De la Roque composed his long 
and well written essay, Syr VOrigine des Maronites ct \ 
Abr6t>e de leur Histoire, which is printed in his Voyage j 
de Syrie et du Mont Li ban, tome ii. p. 28 — 128, ed. i 
Arnstcrd. 1723, 8vo. Rut the most learned men among j 
the Catholics do not give credit to this statement, but j 
maintain that the Maronites are the offspring of the I 
Monophysites, and were addicted to the opinions of the I 
Monothelites down to the twelfth century, when they i 
united with the Latins. See Simon’s Histoire Critique 
des Chretiens Orientaur , chap. xiii. p. 146. Ac.; Renau- 
dot, liistoria Patriarchar. Alexandrinorum , preface, 
p. iii. z. and the history itself, p. 49, and many other 
writers. Asseman. himself a Maronite, advances a sort 
of intermediate opinion, Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana, 
tom. i. p. 496. Le Quien leaves the question dubious, 
Oriens Christianus , tom. iii. p. 1, Ac. where he treats 
professedly of tho Maronite church, and of its prelates. 

In my opinion, no one will readily put confidence in 
the Maronites, who like all Syrians are vainglorious, if 
he considers that all the Maronite nation have not yet 
subjected themselves to the Roman pontiff. For some i 
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Latins should change nothing of their 
ancient rites, customs, and opinions, hence 
almost nothing Latin can be found among 
the Maronites except their attachment to 
the Romish prelate. 1 Moreover this friend- 
ship costs the pontiff dear. For as . the 
Maronites live in extreme poverty under 
the tyranny of the Mohammedans, the 
pontiif has to relieve their poverty with his 
wealth, that their prelate and leading men 
may have the means of appeasing their 
cruel masters, supporting their priests, and 
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defraying the expenses of public worship. 
Nor is the expense small of maintaining the 
collego for Maronites established at Rome i 
by Gregory XIII. in which Syrian youth j 
are imbued with literature and with love ' 
to the Romish see. The Maronite church * | 
is governed by a patriarch residing at 
Cannobin on Mount Lebanon, which is a ! 
convent of monks of the rule of St. Anthony. 
He styles himself patriarch of Antioch and 
always takes the name of Peter, to whos*’ 
see he claims to be the successor.* 


PART II. 

HISTORY OF MODERN CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 

UIST011Y OF TIIE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

1. According to our previous method, 
we have described the origin and progress 
of the church which assumes the name of 
evangelical, from having rescued from obli- 
vion the Gospel, or the doctrine of salvation 
procured for men solely by the merits of 
Christ, when smothered in superstition; 
and which does not reject the appellation 
of Lutheran, from gratitude to the man who 
first dissipated the clouds which obscured 
the Gospel, and taught his followers to 
place no reliance on themselves or on glori- 
fied saints, but to give all their confidence 
to Christ. Its commencement is to be 
dated fVom the time when Leo X. expelled 
Luther and his adherents from the Romish 
church [a.d. 1520]. It acquired a stable 
form and consistency in the year 1530, 
when the public confession of its faith was 
presented to the diet at Augsburg. And 
it finally obtained the rank of a legitimate 
and independent community in Germany, 
and was entirely freed from the jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff in the year 1552, when 

of this nation in Syria stand aloof from communion 
with the Latins, and in the last century not a few of 
them in Italy itself gave the court of Rome no little 
trouble. Some of them went over to the Waldenses 
inhabiting the valleys of Piedmont ; others to the num- 
ber of six hundred, with a bishop and many priests, 
went over to Corsica, and implored the aid of the re- 
public of Genoa against the violence of the Inquisition. 
See Cerri, Etat Present de V Eglise Rotnaine, p. 121, 
122. I know not what could have excited these Maron- 
ites to make such opposition to the Roman pontiff, if 
they did not dissent at all from ins doctrines and 
decrees; for the Romish church allows them freely to 
follow the rites and customs and institutions of their 
fathers. See the Thesaurus E pistol. Croxianus , tom. i. 
p. 1 1 , &c. [and p. 258, above. — Mur, 

l Here consult especially the Notes which Simon has 
annexed to his French translation of the Voyage of 
Jerome Dandini, an Italian Jesuit, to Mount Lebanon, 
written in Italian, Paris, 1685, 12ino. See also Renau- 
dot. Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor. p. 548. 


Maurice of Saxony formed the religious 
pacification with Charles Y. at Passau. 

2. According to the opinion of this church, 
the entire rule for a sound faith and for a 
holy life is to be drawn exclusively from the 
inspired books ; and it accordingly believes 
that these books are so plain and so easy 
to be understood in respect to the way of 
salvation, that every man who possesses 
common sense and understands their lan- 
guage can ascertain their meaning without 
an interpreter. This church has indeed 
certain books usually called symbolical, in 
which the principal truths of religion are 
collected together and perspicuously stated ; 
but these books derive all their authority 
from the sacred volume, the meaning of 
which they exhibit; nor may theologians 
expound them differently from what the 
divine oracles will permit. The first of 
these [symbolical] books is the Augsburg 
Confession, with the Apology. Then follow 
what are called the Articles of Smalcald ; 
and next the Catechisms of Luther, the 
larger for adults and persons more advanced 
in knowledge, and the shorter intended for 
children. To these, very many add the 
Formula of Concord, which however some 
do not receive, yet without any interruption 


* See Petitqueux, Voyage d Cannobin dans le Mont 
Liban , in the Noveaux Memoires des Missions de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, tomo iv. 222, and tome viii. p. 
355 ; La Roque, Voyage de Syrie , tome ii. p. 10 ; 
D’Arvieux, Memoires ou Voyages, toine ii. p. 418, Ac. 
arid others. [See Jowett’s Christian Researches in 
Syria, &c. p. 15, Ac. — Mur. [On the past history and 
present condition of these Eas-tern churches and sects, 
tho fullest and most recent information may be found 
in Wiggers’ Kirchliche Statixtik oder Darstellung d. 
Christ. Kirche ntich ihrem gegenuart. ausseren u. 
inneren Zuslande, Ilamb. 1842-43, 2 vols. with a con- 
tinuation to 1846, in the Theulog. Studien und Kritiken , 
No. 1 for 1848, p. 105, Ac. The English reader will 
And important information on the same topics in Win- 
gard’s Review of the Latest Events and Present State of 
the Church of Christ, Lond. 1845, 12mo, and more re- 
cently in the Appendix to the second volume of Wilson’s 
Lands of the Ji/ble, Edin. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo. — R. 
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of harmony; because the few things on 
account of which it is disapproved are of 
minor consequence, and neither add any- 
thing to the fundamentals of religion nor 
detract from them. 1 

3. Concerning ceremonies and forms of 
public worship, there was at first some 
dissension in different places. For some 
wished to retain more and others fewer of 
the immense multitude of the ancient rites 
and usages. The latter after the example 
of the Swiss thought that everything should 
give way to the ancient Christian simplicity 
and gravity in religion ^ the former sup- 
posed that some allowance should be made 
for the weakness and inveterate habits of 
the people. But as all were agreed that 
ceremonies depend on human authority, and 
that there is no obstacle to the existence of 
diversity as to rites in the churches and 
countries professing the same religion, this 
controversy could not long continue. All 
usages and regulations both public and 
private, which bore manifest marks of error 
and superstition, were everywhere rejected ; 
and it was wisely provided that the benefits 
of public worship should not be subverted 
by the multitude of ceremonies. In other 
respects every church was at liberty to 
retain so many of the ancient usages and 
rites as were not dangerous, as a regard to 
places, the laws, the character, and the 
circumstances of the people seemed to re- 

2 uire. And hence down to our time, the 
mtheran churches differ much in the num- 
ber and nature of their public rites; which, 
so far from being a dishonour to them, 
is rather good evidence of their wisdom 
and moderation. 2 

4. In the Lutheran church the civil sove- 
reigns possess the supreme power in eccle- 
siastical affairs. This power is secured to 
them in part by the very nature of the civil 
government ; and in part, I conceive, it is 
surrendered to them by the tacit consent of 
the churches. Yet the ancient rights of 
Christian communities are not wholly sub- 


1 On the symbolical hooks of the Lutheran church 
and the expounders of them, K ocher treats expressly, 
in his Bibliotheca Thcot. Symbolic#, p. 114, Ac. [See 
also Walcli's In'troductio 1 1 in tor ir a vt Theologica in 
Librot Symbolicos F.cclesice Lutheran#, Jena, 1732, 4to, 
p. 1008. — Mur. [There have been numerous editions of 
these hooks by Feucrlinn, Tittmann, and others. Among 
the fullest and latest’ may be mentioned Ilase, Libri 
Symbolici Eccles. Ewing. Lips. 1827, with ample Prole- 
gomena. It contains the three ancient creeds, the 
Augsburg Confession, and the Apology for it; the 
Articles of Smalcald, the larger and smaller catechisms 
of Luther, the form of Concord, and the Articles of 
Visitation of 1502. The most recent edition is by 
Francke, entitled, Libri Symbolici Ecc. Luther, cum 
Appendice Quinqucpartita, Lelp. 1847. — It. 

* See Meisner, De Legibwt, lib. iv. art. iv. qusest. iv. 
p. 6G2— G6G; Scherzer’s Srcviarium fliilsemann Ena- 
ckatum, p. 1313—1321. 
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verted and destroyed ; but in some places 
more, in others fewer, in all some traces of 
them remain. Besides, the civil sovereigns 
are pYoliibited by the fundamental princi- 
ples of the religion they profess from vio- 
lating or changing at their own pleasure the 
system of religion or anything essential to 
it, or from legislatively imposing such creeds 
and rules of life upon the citizens as they 
may see fit. The boards which in the name 
of the sovereigns watch over the interests 
of the church, and direct ecclesiastical 
affairs, are composed of civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurists, and bear the ancient name of 
Consistories. The internal regulation of 
the church is in form intermediate between 
the Episcopal and the Presbyterian sys- 
tems, except in Sweden and Denmark, 
whore the ancient form of the church, with 
its offensive parts lopped off, is retained. 
For while the Lutherans are persuaded that 
by divine right there is no difference of 
rank and prerogatives among the ministers 
of the Gospel, yet they suppose it to be 
useful, and indeed necessary to the preser- 
vation of union, that some ministers should 
hold a rank and possess powers superior to 
others. But in establishing this difference 
among their ministers, some states are 
governed more and others less by a regard 
to the ancient polity of the church. For 
that which is determined by no divine law 
may be ordered variously, without any 
breach of harmony and fraternal inter- 
course. 

5. Each country has its own liturgy or 
form of worship, in accordance with which 
everything pertaining to the public religious 
exercises and worship must be ordered and 
performed. These liturgies are frequently 
enlarged, amended, and explained, as cir- 
cumstances and occasions demand, by the 
decrees and statutes of the sovereigns. 
Among them all, there is no diversity in 
regard to things of any considerable mag- 
nitude or importance; but in regard to 
things remote from the essentials of religion 
or from the rules of faith and practice pre- 
scribed in the sacred Scriptures, there is 
much diversity. Frequent meetings for the 
worship of God are everywhere held. The 
services in them consist of sermons, by 
which the ministers instruct the people and 
excite them to piety, the reading of the holy 
Scriptures, prayers and hymns addressed 
to the Deity, and the administration of the 
sacraments. The young are not only re- 
quired to be taught carefully the first 
principles of religion in the schools, but are 
publicly trained and advanced in knowledge 
by the catechetical labours of the ministers. 
And hence in nearly all the provinces, little 
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books commonly called Catechisms are 
drawn up by public authority, in which the 
chief points of religious faith and practice 
are explained by questions and answers. 
These the schoolmasters and the ministers 
follow as guides in their instructions. But 
as Luther left an excellent little book of 
this sort, in which the first elements of 
religion and morality are nervously and 
lucidly expressed, the instruction of young 
children throughout the church, very pro- 
perly commences with this ; and the pro- 
vincial catechisms are merely expositions 
and amplifications of Luther’s shorter cate- 
chism, which is one of our symbolical 
books. 

6. As to holy days, in addition to the 
weekly day sacred to the memory of the 
Saviour’s resurrection, the Lutheran church 
celebrates all the days which the piety of 
former ages consecrated to those distin- 
guished events on which depends the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. And 
that it might not offend the weak, it has 
retained some of those festivals which 
superstition rather than religion appears to 
have created. Some communities likewise 
observe religiously the days anciently de- 
voted to the ambassadors of Jesus Christ or 
to the Apostles. The ancient regulation 
which has come down to us from the ear- 
liest age of the church, of excluding the 
ungodly from the communion, the Lutheran 
church at first endeavoured to purify from 
abuses and corruptions and to restore to its 
primitive purity. And in this [sixteenth] 
century no one opposed the wise and tem- 
! perate use of this power by the ministers of 
our church. But in process of time it 
gradually became so little used,' that at the 
present day scarcely a vestige of it in most 
places can be discovered. This change is 
to be ascribed in part to the fault of the 
ministers, some of whom have not unfre- 
quently perverted an institution in itself 
most useful to the gratification of their own 
resentments, while others either from igno- 
rance or indiscretion have erred in the 
application of it; in part also to the coun- 
sels of certain individuals, who conceived 
that for ministers to have the power of 
excluding offenders from church commu- 
nion, was injurious to the interests of the 
state and to the authority of the magis- 
trates; and lastly, in part to the innate 
propensity of mankind to unrestrained 
freedom. This restraint upon wickedness 
being removed, it is not strange that the 

i Such, for oxample, are the nativity, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of the Son of God, the descent ot 

tho Holy Spirit upon the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost, Sec . — Mad. 


morals of the Lutherans should have become 
corrupted, and that a multitude of persons 
living in open transgressions should every- 
where lift up their heads. 

7- The prosperous and adverse events in 
the progress of the Lutheran church, since 
the full establishment of its liberties and 
independence, may be stated in a few 
words. Its growth and increase have been 
already stated ; nor could it easily, after 
what is called the religious peace, go on to 
enlarge its borders. Towards the close of 
the century, Gebhard, count of Truchsess 
and archbishop of Cologne, was disposed 
to unite with this [or rather with the 
Reformed] church ; and having married, 
he attempted the religious reformation of 
his territories. But he failed in his great 
design, whieh was repugnant to the famous 
Ecclesiastical Reservation among the arti- 
cles of the religious peace ; and he was 
obliged to resign his electoral dignity and 
his archbishopric. i 2 Neither on the other 
hand could its enemies greatly disturb the 
peace and prosperity of the church. Yet 
it was apparent from various indications, 
that a new war upon them was secretly 
plotted, and that the principal object aimed 
at was to annul the peace of Passau con- 
firmed at Augsburg, and to cause the 
Protestants to be declared public enemies. 
Among others, Francis Burckhard suffi- 
ciently manifested such a disposition in 
his celebrated work Da Aatonomia , written 

8 See Kohler's Dins, de Gddmrdo Truchspssio , nml 
the authors he cites. Add Ludewig’s lldiqiue M>mn- 
scriptor. tom. v. p. 383, &c. Umchuldige Sachricliten , 
a . L). 174S, p. 181. [Gebhard was of Truchsess in 
Wald burg. After his change of faith ho married, 
privately at first. Agnes, countess of Mansfield ; and 
he allowed the Protestants the free use of their reli- 
gion, yet with the proviso that the rights of thearchiepis- 
copal see should remain inviolate. But the chapter at 
the head of which was Frederick of Saohsonlauenburg, 
refused obedience to him in the year 1583; and they 
were supported in their disobedience by the Spaniards. 
On the other hand, Gebhard obtained the promise of 
assistance from the Protestants assembled at Heilhron 
and Worms; yet only the elector palatine, John Casi- 
ndr, fulfilled the promise. For Gebhard was of the 
Reformed religion, and the contention between the 
Reformed and the Lutherans was then carried to a 
groat height, otherwise probably this business would 
have had a very different termination. Tho chapter 
applied to pope Gregory XIII. and having obtained 
the deposition of their archbishop, made choice of 
prince Ernest of Bavaria, who was already bishop 
of Freysingen, Hildesheim, and Liege. The arch- 
bishop indeed sought to support himself. But Augus- 
tus. elector of Saxony, hated the Reformed too bitterly 
and needed the aid of the imperial court in the affair 
of the Henneberg inheritance too much, to be disposed 
to aid the archbishop ; and John Casindr, who was 
threatened with the ban of the empire, dared not 
lend out all his forces, for fear of being abandoned by 
the other Protestant princes and becoming a prey to 
the Spanish 8nd Bavarian army. Gebhard Was there- 
fore compelled, as he would not accept the terms 
proposed in the congress at Frankfort, to retire from 
the territory of the archbishopric, and he died in Hol- 
land, A.n. 1601. — Srhl. [See also Ranke’s Popes qt 
Home, vol. ii. p. 76, and 115, &c. — li. 

L' 1; 
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in 1586; and also John Pistorius in his 
Reasons by which James marquis of 
Baden professed to be influenced in aban- 
doning the Lutheran party. 1 These writers 
and others of the like character commonly 
assail the religious peace as being an ini- 
quitous and unjust thing, because extorted 
by force and arms, and made without the 
knowledge and against the pleasure of the 
Roman pontiff, and therefore null and 
void ; they also attempted to demonstrate, 
from the falsification or change of the 
Augsburg Confession, of which they say 
Mcfancthon was the father, that the Pro- 
testants have forfeited the rights conferred 
on them by that peace. The latter of 
these charges gave occasion in this century 
and the following to many books and dis- 
cussions, by which our theologians placed 
it beyond all doubt that this Confession 
had been kept inviolate and entire, and 
that the Lutherans had not swerved from it 
in the least. 2 But none felt more severely 
the implacable hatred of the papists against 
the new religion (as they call that of the 
Lutherans) than those followers of this 
system who lived in countries subject to 
princes adhering to the Romish religion ; 
and especially the Lutherans in the Aus- 
trian dominions, who at the close of this 
century lost the greatest part of their reli- 
gious liberties. 3 

8. While the adherents of the Roman 
pontiff were thus plotting the destruction 
of the Lutherans by force and stratagems, 
the latter omitted nothing which might 
contribute in any way to strengthen and 
establish their own church. Their recent 

calamities were fresh in their recollection, 
which led them to the greater solicitude 
to prevent their recurrence; and to con- 
fess the truth, there was at that day more J 
zeal for religion among men of distinction 
and high rank than at the present day. 
Hence the confederacy for the defence of 
religion, which had been formed among the 
German princes and of which the elector 
of Saxony was the head, was peculiarly 
strong and efficient ; and foreigners, espe- 
cially the kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
were invited to afibrd it their support. 
And as all were sensible that the church 
could not exist and prosper, unless its 
teachers were educated men, nor unless lite- : 
rature and science everywhere flourished, 
hence nearly all the princes set themselves , 
to oppose the strongest barriers against j 
ignorance, the mother of superstition. 
Their zeal in this matter is evinced by the i. 
new universities founded at Jena, Helm- ! 
stadt, and Altorf, and among the Reformed 
at Franeker, Leyden, and other places ; 
also by the reform and adaptation of the oLl . 
universities to the state and necessities of a 
purer church, by the numerous inferior ! 
schools opened in nearly all the cities, 
and by the salaries, ample for those times, 
given to literary and scientific men, as 
well as the high honours and privileges 
conferred upon them. The expense of 
these salutary measures was defrayed for 
the most part out of the property which 
the piety of preceding ages had devoted to 
churches, to convents of monks and canons, 
and to other pious uses. 

9. Hence almost every branch of human 
science and knowledge was cultivated and 
improved. All who aspired to the sacred 
office were required to study Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin, and in these languages 
it is well known great men appeared 
among the Lutherans. History was greatly 
advanced by Melancthon, John Cario, 
David Chytraeus, Reinerus Reineeeius, and 
others. Of ecclesiastical history in parti- 
cular Matthias Flacius may properly be 
called the father ; for he and his associates 
by composing that immortal work, the 
Magdeburg Centuries , threw immense light 
on the history of the Christians, winch 
before was involved in darkness and mixed 
up with innumerable fables. With him is 
to be joined Martin Chemnitz, to whose 
Examination of the Council of Trent the 
history of religious opi non s is more indebted 
than many at this day are aware. The 
history of literature and philosophy, the 
art of criticism, antiquities, and other 
kindred studies, were indeed less attended 
to; yet beginnings were made in them. 

1 Soe Salig’s Gexehicht e der sfaigsburgixehen Confes- 
sion, vol. i. book iv. c. iii. |>. 707. 

* Here Salig especially may bo consulted, nhi su-pra, 
vol. i. It must be admitted that Melancthon did alter 
the Augsburg Confession in some places. It is also 
certain that in the year 1555 lie introduced into the 
Saxon churches, in which his influence at the time 
was very great, a form of the Confession very different 
from its original one. Hut the Lutheran church [in 
general] never appro ved this rashness or imprudence 
of Melancthon; nor was his altered Confession ever 
admitted to a place among the symbolical tiooks. [ Me- 
la ncthon doubtless looked upon the Confession as his 
own production, which he had a right to correct and 
improve ; and he altered in particular the tenth article 
which treats of the Lord's Supper, from a love of peace 
and an honest desire to bring the Protestants into a 
closer union with each other, so that they might 
oppose their common enemies with their united 
strength. But his good designs were followed by bad 
consequences.— Srhl. 

8 See K&upi^h's Eoangefuches Oextcrrrich, vol. i. 
p. 152, Ac. vol. ii. p. 287, Ac [This was attributed 
especially to the influence of the Jesuits, who found 
ready access to the Austrian and Bavarian courts. 
At Vienna, Peter Canisius rendered himself very con- 
spicuous; and on account of his great pains to hunt 
out heretics and drive them to the fold of the church, 
the Austrian Protestants called him the Austrian 
Hound ; but those of his own community called him 
the 8eeond Apostle of the Germans. See Versuch 
emer nenen Geschichte dex Jeswterordenx, vol. i. p. 
372, 407, 4G8, and vol. ii. in various places. — Schl. 
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| which excited those who came after to 
prosecute successfully these pleasing pur- 
suits. Eloquence, especially in Latin, both 
prose and poetic, was pursued by great 
numbers, and by those worthy of compari- 
son with the best Latin writers ; which is 
proof that genius for erudition and lite- 
rature was not wanting in this age, but 
that it was the circumstances and troubles 
of the times which prevented genius from 
attaining the highest excellence in every 
species of learning. Philip Melancthon, 
the common teacher of the whole Lutheran 
church, by his instructions, his example, 
and his influence, enkindled the ardour of 
all those who acquired fame in the pursuit 
of literature and the liberal arts; nor did 
scarcely an individual of those who prose- 
cuted either divine or human knowledge 
venture to depart from the method of this 
great man. Next to him, Joachim Came- 
rarius, a doctor of Leipsic, took great 
pains to perfect and to bring into repute 
all branches of learning, and especially the 
belles-lettres. 

10. Philosophy met with various fortune 
among the Lutherans. At first, both 
Luther and Melancthon seemed to discard 
all philosophy. 1 And if this was a fault 
in them, it is chargeable upon the doctors 
of the schools, who had abused their bar- 
barous method of philosophising as well as 
the precepts of Aristotle, to pervert and 
obscure exceedingly both human and divine 
: knowledge. Soon however these reformers 
j found that philosophy was indispensably 
j necessary to restrain the licentiousness of 
the imagination, and to defend the terri- 
tories of religion. lienee Melancthon 
explained nearly all the branches of philo- 
sophy in concise treatises written in a neat 
and perspicuous style ; and these treatises 
were for many years read and expounded 
in the schools and universities. Melanc- 
! thon may not improperly be called an 
eclectic philosopher. For while in many 
things he followed Aristotle, or did not 
utterly despise the old philosophy of the 
schools, he at the same time, drew much 
from his own genius, and likewise borrowed 
| some things from the doctrines of the 
FI atonies and Stoics. 

I 11. But this simple mode of philosophis- 
ing devised by Melancthon did not long 
bear exclusive sway. For some acute and 
subtle men, perceiving that Melancthon 
i assigned the first rank among philosophers 

to Aristotle, thought it best to go directly 
to the fountain and to expound the Stagy- 
rite himself to the students in philosophy. 
Others, perceiving that the Jesuits and 
other advocates for the Roman pontiffs 
made use of the barbarous terms and the 
subtleties of the old scholastics in order to 
confound the Protestants, thought it would 
be advantageous to the church, for her 
young men also to be initiated in the 
mysteries of the Aristotelico-scholastic phi- 
losophy. Hence near the close of the cen- 
tury there had arisen three philosophical 
sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristotelian, 
and the Scholastic. The first gradually 
decayed, the other two insensibly became 
united, and at length got possession of all 
the professional chairs. But the followers 
of Peter Ramus sharply attacked them in 
several countries, and not always without \ 
success ; and at last, after various con- i 
tests, they were obliged to retire from the i 
schools.* j 

12 The same fate was afterwards expo- 1 
noticed by the Fire Philosophers ( Philoso - | 
phi ex igne ), or the Paracels ists and the ; 
other men of like character, who wished to j 
abolish altogether the peripatetic philoso- ! 
phy, and to introduce their own into the j 
universities in place of it. At the close of j 
the century, this sect had many eloquent j 
patrons and friends in most of the countries j 
of Europe, who endeavoured by their writ- 
ings and their actions to procure glory and 
renown to this kind of wisdom. In Eng- 
land, Robert a Fluetibus or Fludd, a man 
of uncommon genius, adorned and illus- 
trated this philosophy by extensive writings, 
which to this day find readers and admirers. 8 

8 Ab Elswich, De Futis Aristotelis in Scholis Prates • 
tuntium , sec. xxi. p. 51, &c. ; Walch’s llist aria Logic.es, 
lib. il. cap. i. sec. ill. sec. 6. in his Purerga Academieu , 
p. G13, G17, &c. ; Sehutzius, lie Fita Chylrad , lib. iv. 
sec. iv. p. 19, &c. [Ramus was professor of eloquence 
at Paris, and wished to combine eloquence with philo- 
sophy. But as it would not coalesce with the scholastic 
philosophy, he devised a new species of philosophy, one 
which might be used in common life, at courts, ami in 
worldly business. He separated from philosophy all 
the Idle speculations which aro useless in common 
life, and rejected all metaphysics. This innovation 
produced g rent disturbance at Paris. The Aristotelians 
opposed it most violently. And the king appointed a 
commission to investigate the controversy, from which 
Aristotle obtained the victory. From Franco this 
philosophy spread Into Switzerland and Germany. At 
Geneva, JJeza would have nothing to do with it. At 
Basil it found more patrons. The most zealous 
adherents of Luther, who imitated him in hating 
Aristotle, nearly all took the side of Ramus. Hence 
in our universities there was often fierce war between 
the Aristotelians and the Ramists, and it frequently 
cost blood among the students. Indeed the Calixtine 
contest originated from Ramism.— Sr.hl. 

* See Wood’s Athence Oxoniens. vol. i. p. 610, and 
Hist, et Antiq. Acad. Oxon. lib. ii. p. 390; Gassendi's 
examination of Fludd’s philosophy, an ingenious and 
learned performance, in his Opp. tom. Hi. p. 259, &c. 
[Fludd’s appropriate work is entitled, Hixtoria Macro . 
cos mi et Microcosmi, Oppenh. 1G17, lfil9i 2 vols. folio; 

| i See Heumnnn’s Acts of the Philosophers, written 

1 In German, art. ii. par. x. p. 579, See. ; Ab Elswich, 
Dissert, de Futis Aristotelis in Sc.holi s Protestantium , 
which he has prefixed to Launoi, J)e Fortuna 
Aristotelis in Acad. Parisiensi , sec. viii. p. 15, sec. xiii. 
p. 3G, Sec. 
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In Prance, one Riverius besides others 
propagated it at Paris, against opposition 
from the university there.* Through Ger- 
many and Denmark, Severinus spread it 
with uncommon zeal; 2 in Germany idso 
after others, Ilenry Kunrath, a chemist of 
Dresden, who died in 1005; 3 and in other 
countries, others established it and procured 
it adherents. As all these combined the 
precepts of their philosophy with a great 
show of piety towards God, and seemed to 
direct all their efforts to glorifying God and 
establishing harmony among disagreeing 
Christians, they of course readily found 
friends. Just at the close of the century, 
they drew over to their party some persons 
among the Lutherans who were very zea- 
lous for the promotion of true religion, as 
Valerius Weigel, 4 John Arndt, 5 and others, 
who feared lest too much disputing and 
reasoning should divert men from the true 
worship of God, to run after the noisy and 
perplexing trifles of the ancient schools. 


and another, Phitimphin Mosaica , Gouda, 1633, folio. 
Ho was a doctor of physic at Oxford, and died in 1637. 
Fludd and those of his class assumed as a first princi- 
ple, that men can never arrive at true wisdom until 
they learn the ways of God in his works of nature, and 
that nature can he learned only by the analysis of fire. 
Hence they were called Fire Philosophers, and they 
were all chemists, They combined their philosophical 
wisdom with theology. God who is unchangeable, 
said they, arts in the kingdom of grace just as lie does 
in the kingdom of nature; so that whoever understands 
how natural bodies are changed, in particular the 
metals, understands also what passes in the soul in 
regeneration, sanctification, renovation, Arc. Tims 
they erected a sort of theology upon the basis of their 
chemical knowledge ; and of course no one can under- 
stand them unless he is a chemist, or at least has a 
chemical dictionary before him. — Schl. 

1 Bulaeus, Hist. Acini. Paris . tom. vi. p. 327, and 
passim. 

* M tiller's Cimbria I. Herat a , tom. i p. 623, Are. 
[This Danish physician, who spent a great part of bis 
life In travelling, was one of the strongest supporters of 
Paracelsus, and first reduced his ideas to a system in a 
work entitled. Idea Medichue Philosophic#. — Schl. 

3 Mtiller's Cim/h Lifer, tom. ii. p. 440, Ac. [Ilis 
principal work is entitled, Amphithcatrum Sapient ice 
AUter me, soVut Verm. Christiana - Kabbalisticum , Dirino- 
Mayicum, Physieo- Chymieum, Ac. lfauau, 1609, fol. 
and Frankf. 1653— Seh l. 

* This singular man was pastor of Tsohoppau in 
Meissen, and died in 158N. After his death he was, 
perhaps unjustly, pronounced a heretic, partly because 
his language was not understood, and partly because 
much that appeared In bis writings was not his, but 
was added by his ehantor who published his works 
after his death. He appears to have been an honest, 
conscientious man, without bad intentions, yet some- 
what superstitious. See respecting bis writings, Ar- 
nold’s Kirchenatnd Ketzer historic, vol. ii. book vit. ch, 
xvil. and Hilliger’s Diss. de Vita , Fatis, et Script is 
Weiyelii, Wittemb. 1721. — Schl. 

5 Of the history and life of this divine, to whom our 
church and the cause of piety arc so much indebted, 
nothing need here be said, since his writings are in 
every one’s hands, and many editions of them contain 
a biography of him. It is well known that his writings 
gave occasion for violent contests ; and for a long time 
public opinion was divided respecting his orthodoxy 
and his merits. The chancellor of Tubingen, Lucas 
Oaiander, and many others, could find gross heresies 
in his writings; but the provost Bengcl saw in him the 
Apocalyptical angel with the everlasting Gospel, llia- 


[Sect. tit. Part ii. 

13. Towards the same party also leaned 
Daniel Hoffmann, a celebrated theologian 
in the university of Helmstadt, who in the 
year 1598 openly assailed all philosophy 
with great violence, and relying principally 
on certain passages and sentences in Luther’s 
works, maintained that philosophy was the 
enemy of all religion and all piety ; and 
moreover that there was a twofold truth, 
philosophical and theological, and that phi- 
losophical truth was falsehood in theology. 
Hence arose a fierce contest between him 
and the philosophers of the university in 
which he taught, namely, Owen Gunther, 
John Caselius, Conrad Martini, and Duncan 
Liddel ; and some out of the university 
likewise took part in it by their writings. 
Ilenry Julius, duke of Brunswick, to put 
an end to the commotion, took cognizance 
of the cause, called in the divines of Rostoc 
for counsel, and ordered Hoffmann in the 
year 1 GO I to retract what he had written 
and spoken disrespectfully of philosophy 
and the philosophers, and to acknowledge 
publicly that sound philosophy was in har- 
mony with theology. 6 

14. The theology which is now taught 
in the Lutheran schools did not at once 
attain its present form, but was improved 
and perfected progressively. Of this fact 
those are aware who understand the history 
of the doctrines concerning the holy Scrip- 
tures, free-will, predestination, and other 
subjects, and who have compared the early 
systems of theology written by Lutherans 
with those of more recent date. For tin* 
vindicators of religious liberty did not dis- 


cos intra nrmros peccatur et extra. If a man will read 
Arndt’s writings with the fadings of a dispassionate 
historian, be will bear one speaking in them who is foil 
of the spirit of Christianity, who abhors scholastic 
theological wrangling, and who speaks for the most 
part more forcibly and more like the Bible on practical 
Christianity, than his contemporaries do ; yet he often 
sinks into a mysticism which is not the mysticism of 
the Bible, but of Valerius Weigel and of Angela dr 
Foligny, from whose writings he borrows largely. .In 
proof of this, read only the third and fourth lxioks of 
his True Christianity , where also many chemical terms 
occur, such as the Theosophists use, and to which Arndt 
had accustomed himself, having been a physician in 
early life, ami retaining in after life a fondness for 
chemical writings. And for this reason, it is probably 
not so wise in our times, when we have so many ascetic 
works which are more easy of comprehension and bet- 
tor adapted to our age, to be always recommending to 
common Christians the writings of Arndt. For the 
people of his time his books were very valuable; but 
we should not therefore be ungrateful for those of our 
own age, which God has vouchsafed to us. Respecting 
him, see Arnold’s Kirch cn-und Ketzer historic, voi. ii. 
book xvii. ch. vi. sec. 5, Ac. and Weismann’s Memo - 
rabilia Hist. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 1174, Arc Schl. 

8 An accurate account of this controversy and a list 
of the writings published on both sides are given by 
Miiller in his life of Owen GUnther, Cimb. Liter, tom. 
i. p. 225, Arc. 8ee also Ab Elswlch, De Fatis Aristateli* 
in Srholis Protestant, sec. xxvii, p. 76, Arc. ; Arnold’s 
Kirchen-nnd KetzerhistoHe, book xvil. ch. vi. sec. xv. 
p. 947, Are. 
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cover all truth in an instant ; but like per- 
sons emerging from long darkness, their 
vision improved gradually. Our theologians 
were also greatly assisted in correcting and 
explaining their sentiments, by the contro- 
versies in which they were involved, by 
their external conflicts with the papists, 
with the disciples of Zwingli, Calvin, and 
others, and by their internal contests, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. Those who, 
like James Benigne Bossuet and others, 
make this a reproach against the Lutherans, 
do not consider that the founders of the 
evangelical church never wished to be re- 
garded as inspired men, and that the first 
virtue of a wise man is to discover the 
errors of others, and the second is to hnd 
out the truth. 

15. The first and principal care of the 
teachers of the reformed religion was to 
illustrate and explain the sacred Scriptures, 
which contain, in the opinion of the Luthe- 
ran church, all celestial wisdom. Hence 
there were almost as many expositors of 
the Bible among the Lutherans, as there 
were theologians eminent for learning and 
rank. At the head of them all stand Lu- 
ther and Melanothon ; the former of whom, 
besides other portions of the divine records, 
expounded particularly the book of Genesis 
with great copiousness and sagacity; the 
expositions of the latter on Paul’s Epistles 
and his other labours of this kind are well 
known. Next to these, a high rank among 
the biblical expositors was attained by 
Matthias Flaeius, whose Glosses and Key to 
the holy Scriptures were very useful for 
understanding the sacred writers; by John 
Bugenhagen, Justin Jonas, Andrew Osi- 
ander, and Martin Chemnitz, whose Har- 
monies of the Gospels were of great value; 
by Victorinus Strigelius, and by Joachim 
Oamerarius, who in his Commentary on the 
New Testament acted the part merely of a 
grammarian, as he himself informs us, or 
in other words, calling in the aid of polite 
literature in which he was well versed, . he 
investigated and explained simply the im- 
port of the words and phrases, neglecting 
all theological discussions and controversies. 

16. All these interpreters of the holy 
volume abandoned the uncertain and fal- 
lacious method of the ancients, who ne- 
glected the literal sense, and laboured to 
extort from the holy oracles by the aid of 
the fancy a kind of recondite meaning, or 
in other words, to divert them without 
reason to inappropriate applications. On 
the contrary, it was their first and great 
aim to ascertain the import of the words, 
or what it is they express; adopting that 
golden rule of all sound interpretation which 

Luther first introduced, namely, that all 
the sacred books contain but one single 
meaning. Yet it must be confessed that 
very many did not wholly lay aside the 
inveterate custom of extracting secret and 
concealed meanings from the language of 
the inspired writers, but were over- wise in 
applying the oracles of the Old Testament 
prophets to our Saviour, and in eliciting 
from ancient history prefigurations of future 
events. Moreover, all the expositors of 
this century may bo divided, I conceive, 
into two classes. Some followed the ex- 
ample of Luther, who first explains in a 
free and familiar manner the import of the 
sacred text, and then makes application of 
it to theological controversies, to doctrines, 
and to practical duties. But others were 
better pleased with Melancthon’s method, 
who first divides the discourses of the in- 
spired writers into their constituent parts, 
or analyzes them according to rhetorical 
principles; and then closely and minutely 
surveys each part, rarely departing from 
the literal meaning, and but sparingly 
touching upon doctrines and controver- 
sies. 

IT. Philip Melanethon first reduced the 
theology of the Lutherans to a regular sys- 
tem, in his Loci Communes ; and this work, 
afterwards enlarged and amended by the 
author, was in such estimation during this 
century and even longer, that it served as 
the common guide to all teachers of theo- 
logy, both in their lectures and their written 
treatises. 1 The very title of the book shows 
that the doctrines of revealed religion are 
not here arranged artificially, or digested 
into a philosophical system, but are pro- 
posed in that free and artless manner which 
the genius of the author preferred. His 
mode of stating and explaining truth, espe- 
cially in the earlier editions, is very simple 
and unencumbered with the terms, the de- 
finitions, and distinctions of the philoso- 
phers. For this first age of the Lutheran 
church, as well as Luther himself, wished 
to discard and to avoid altogether the sub- 
tleties and syllogisms of the dialectic and 
scholastic doctors. But the sophistry of 
their adversaries and the perpetual contests 
with them in process of time caused this 
artless mode of teaching to be almost wholly 
laid aside. Even Melanethon himself led 
the way, by introducing gradually into his 
Loci Communes many things taken from 
the armoury of the philosophers, with a view 
to meet the fallacies of opposers. And af- 
terwards, when the founders of the church 

1 See Buddeus, Isagnge ad Theologiam, lib. li. cap. 
i. *ec. xiii. vol. i. p. 381, and the authors named by 
him. 
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were no more> and when the Jesuits and 
others resolutely attacked the purified church 
with the old scholastic arms, tnis crafty mode 
of warfare had such influence upon our 
theologians, that they restored the thorny 
mode of explaining divine truth which Lu- 
ther and his companions had discarded, and 
employed in the explication of religious 
doctrines all the intricacies and barbarism 
of the scholastic philosophy. Several very 
distinguished and excellent men near the 
close of the century were exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with this change, and bitteny la- 
mented the loss of the ancient simplicity; 
but they could not at all persuade the 
teachers in the universities to return to 
Luther’s sober and inartificial method of 
( teaching. For they said, Necessity must 
j govern us, rather than examples and au- 
thorities. 

18. That practical theology should be 
restored to its purity by the same persons 
who exploded a corrupt doctrinal theology, 
might readily be supposed by such as un- 
derstand the intimate natural connexion 
between them. And in fact more may be 
learned respecting real piety from the few 
writings of Luther, Mclancthon, Weller, 1 
and tho two Riviera,* — not to mention 
others, — than from all the volumes of the 
casuists, and the moralisers (moral isantes) i 
as they were barbarously called. And yet! 
in this department also, all the truth did I 
did not at once show itself to those excel- 
lent men. It appears rather from the 
various controversies agitated in this cen- 
tury respecting the extent of Christian 
duties, aud from the answers which even 
great men gave to questions proposed to 
them respecting the divine law, that all the 
first and fundamental principles of Christian 
duty were not fully settled; nor was it 
universally understood how far the law of* 
nature and the precepts of Christianity co- 
incide and wherein they differ, or what 
there is in revealed religion consonant to 
the dictates of reason, and what that lies 
beyond the province of reason. If the fury 


1 Jerome Weller was bom at Freiberg in Meissen, 
was long familiar with Luther at Wittemberg, and died 
! tike superintendent and inspoctor of schools in his na- 
tive place, a. d. 1 57*2. He was a practical theologian, 
' and left many edifying and enlightened writings, which 
i prove him a man of great experience. — Srhl. 

! * There were two Riviers, both called John ; the one 

; was of Westphalia and a famous schoolmaster of his 
times, who taught at Cologne, Zwickau, Annaberg, 
Schneoberg, and Freyberg, and was afterwards coun- 
sellor to Augustus, elector of Saxony, and at last in- 
spector of schools at Meissen. He died in 1553, and 
left many moral writings in Latin. The other John 
Rivior was of Venice, and lived near the same time ; 
but whether he wrote anything on morals I know not. 
See Teissier’s El btxrx des Horn mm Sari not, tome i. p. 
153. ike. and Melchior A damns, ViUc Gamut nor. Philo - 
soph or um, p. 60, Sic—Schl. 


of their numerous enemies had allowed the 
Lutheran doctors more leisure and more 
opportunity to cultivate and diffuse religion, 
they would doubtless have been free from 
these faults, and would not have fallen 
below the more modern teachers. And the 
same answer may be given to those who 
think it strange that no one, among so 
many excellent men, — not evenMelancthon, 
who seemed formed by nature for such an 
undertaking, — should have thought of col-, 
lecting and arranging the first principles of 
morals and forming a system of practical 
religion, but should have included all his 
instructions under tho heads of the law, 
sin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 

19. To designate any one as a noted 
theologian of this age is the same as to say 
t hat he was an ardent and energetic polemic. 
For the misfortunes of the times and the 
multiplicity of contests both internal and 
external required all to take up arms. 
Among these defenders of the truth, all 
who wore contemporary with Luther or who 
lived near his time studied simplicity; nor 
did they assail their adversaries except with 
the arguments afforded by the holy Scrip- 
tures, and with the authoiity of the early 
fathers of the church. Those who flou- 
rished in the latter part of the century came 
forth armed with the weapons of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, and therefore are less 
lucid. The cause of this change is to be 
sought for in their adversaries, especially 
the papists. For the latter, having learned 
by sad experience that the plain and explicit 
mode of reasoning was ruinous to their 
cause, involved themselves and their opi- 
nions in all the absurdities and artifices of 
the scholastic doctors. And this led our 
theologians to think, that they must fight 
with the same weapons with which they 
were attacked. Moreover all disputants of 
this age, if wc except Mclancthon, to whom 
Providence had given a mild and modest 
spirit, are thought at this day to have been 
much too bitter and acrimonious, aud no 
one more so. than Luther himself, who in- 
veighed against his adversaries, as is mani- 
fest, in the coarsest manner and without 
regard to rank or dignity. Yet this fault 
will appear much alleviated, if it be esti- 
mated according to the customs of those 
times and if compared with the ferocity and 
cruelty of his opposers. Is it not allowable 
to designate malignant railers and ferocious 
tyrants, who labour to destroy, and actually 
do destroy with fire and sword, the holy 
souls whom they cannot vanquish in argu- 
ment, by applying to them the epithets 
appropriate to their crimes? 

‘20. The internal history of the Lutheran 
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church and of the changes which took place 
in it, if we would render the subject easy 
of comprehension and make the causes of 
events intelligible, must be divided into 
three periods. The first extends from the 
commencement of the Reformation to the 
death of Luther in 1546. The second 
embraces what occurred between the death 
of Luther and that of Melancthon in 1560. 
The third period contains the remainder of 
the century. In the first period, everything 
among the Lutherans took place according 
to the will and pleasure of Luther, who, 
being a man of great energy of character, 
and possessing unbounded influence every- 
where, suppressed without difficulty all 
commotions and disturbances which arose, 
and did not suffer nascent sects to attain 
maturity and acquire strength in his new 
community. Hence so long as Luther 
lived, the internal state of the church was 
tranquil and peaceful; and those who were 
disposed to foment divisions had to be quiet, 
or else retire beyond the bounds oi the 
church and seek residence elsewhere. 

21. The infancy of the new church was 
disturbed by a set of delirious fanatics who 
turned the world upside down, and who 
imagined that they were moved by a divine 
afflatus to set up a new kingdom of Christ 
free from all sin. The leaders of this tur- 
bulent and discordant tribe were Thomas 
Munzer, Nicholas Storck, Mark Stiibner, 
and others, partly Germans and partly 
Swiss, who greatly disquieted some parts 
of Europe especially Germany, and raised 
tumults among the ignorant multitude, in 
some places very great, in others less, but 
everywhere formidable. 1 The history of 
these people is very obscure and perplexed, 
for it has not been methodically written, 
nor could it easily be so if one were dis- 
posed to narrate it; because men of this 
sort, of dubious sanctity, and differing 
variously from each other in opinions, 
everywhere roamed about ; nor did the 
state of the times produce diligent recorders 
of such tumultuous proceedings. This how- 
ever is certain, that the worst members of 
this motley company constituted that sedi- 
tious band which produced the rustic war 
in Germany, and also that which afterwards 
disturbed Westphalia and settled itself at 
Munster ; while the more respectable mem- 


i Jo. Baptist Ott has collected much relating to these 
events in his Annales Anabaptist, p. 8, &c. and with 
him may be joined nearly ail the historians of the 

Reformation. [The War of the Peasants in 1525 was 
noticed in sec. i. chap. ii. sec. 21* p. 578, &c. above, and 
that of the Anabaptists in Westphalia, a.d. 1533, ibid, 
chap. iil. see. 10. p. 591. The rise of the sect of Men- 

nonites will be considered in the 3d chapter of this 
second part of the present section. — Mur. 


bers, terrified by the miseries and slaughter 
of their companions, joined themselves at 
last to the sect called Mennonites. The 
vigilance, courage, and zeal of Luther 
prevented his community from being rent 
asunder by this sort of people, and kept the 
fickle and credulous populace from being 
deceived and led astray by them, as they 
would undoubtedly have been if he had 
possessed less energy of character. 

22. Andrew Carlstadt, a Franconian and 
colleague of Luther, a man neither perverse 
nor unlearned though precipitate, was too 
ready to listen to this sort of men; and 
therefore in the year 1522, while Luther 
was absent, he raised no little commotion 
at Wittemberg, by casting the images out 
of the churches and by other hazardous 
innovations. But Luther suddenly returned, 
and his presence and discourses calmed the 
tumult. Returning now from Wittemberg 
to Orlamund, Carlstadt not only opposed 
Luther’s opinions respecting the Lord’s 
Sapper, but in many other things also 
showed a mind not averse from fanatical 
sentiments. 2 lie was therefore expelled 
from Saxony and went over to the Swiss, 
among whom he taught, first at Zurich and 
then at Basil ; and as long as he lived he 
showed himself inclined to the side of the 
Anabaptists and of the men who made pre- 
tensions to divine visions. 3 This second 


* See Loscher’s Historia Motunm inter I.utheranos 
et Reformat os, p. 1, cap. i. ; Gerdes, Vita Carolostadii , 
ill Ilia MiscelL droning, torn. i. p. 1, and most of the 
historians of the Reformation. [See above, p. 575, note 
1. — Mur. 

3 This affirmation of Mosheim needs much to be 
modified. In the original it stands thus: '• Dum vixit 
vero A nahaptistarum, hominumque divina visa jactan- 
tium partihus amicum sese ostendit i.e. as long as he 
lived, he showed himself a friend to the Anabaptists, 
and other enthusiasts who pretended to divine inspira- 
tion. But how could our historian assert this without 
restriction, since it is well known that Carlstadt after 
his banishment from Saxony, composed a treatise 
against enthusiasm in general, and against the extrava- 
gant tenets and the violent proceedings of the Anabap- 
tists in particular? Nay, more: this treatise was 
addressed to Luther, who was so affected by it that 
repenting of the unworthy treatment he had given to 
Carlstadt, he pleaded his cause, and obtained from the 
elector a permission for him to return into Saxony. — 
See Gerdes, Vita Carolostadii , in his Misc.ell. droning. 
After this reconciliation with Luther he composed a 
treatise on the eucharist, which breathes the most 
amiable spirit of moderation and humility ; and having 
perused the writings of Zuingli, where he saw his 
own sentiments on that subject maintained with the 
greatest perspicuity and force of evidence, he repaired 
a second time to Zurich and from thence to Basil, 
where he was admitted to the offices of pastor and pro- 
fessor of divinity, and where, after having lived in the 
exemplary and constant practice of every Christian 
virtue, he died amidst the warmest effusions of piety 
and resignation, on the 25th of December, 1541. All 
this is testified solemnly in a letter of the learned and 
pious Gryiueus of Basil to Pitiscus, chaplain to the 
elector Palatine, and shows how little credit ought to 
be given to the assertions of the ignorant Moreri, or to 
the insinuations of the insidious Bossuet. — Macl. [A 
full life of this extraordinary and eccentric reformer U 
much needed. That by Gerdes, referred to by Mosheim. 
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commotion therefore Luther happily termi- 
nated in a short time. 

23. A man of similar turn of mind was 
Casper Schwenekfeld of Ossigk [or Ossig], a 
Silesian knight, counsellor to the duke of 
Liegnitz, who with Valentine Crautwald, a 
learned man living at the court of Liegnitz, 
saw many deficiencies in Luther’s opinions 
and regulations ; and undoubtedly, if Luther 
and others had not strenuously resisted him, 
he would have produced a schism and a sect 
of considerable magnitude. For he led a 
blameless and upright life, recommended 
and laboured to promote piety among the | 
people with peculiar earnestness; and by 
these means so captivated very many even 
learned and discreet men, both among the 
Lutherans and the Zwinglians, that they 
thought it their duty to patronise him and 
to defend him against his opponents. 1 But 
in the year 1528 he was banished by the 
duke both from the court and the coun- 
try, because Zwingli had declared that 
Sehwenekfeld’s sentiments respecting the 
Lord’s Supper were not different from his 
own. From this time he wandered through 
various provinces and experienced various 
fortunes till his death in 1501. 2 He left a 


in not complete, as it extends only to 1523 ; and the 
fifty-one letters which he has inserted in the fourth 
volume of his M isccllanea Groningana or Scrinium 
Antiq. (p. 291, Sic.) from Carlstadt to Spalatin, end at 
tho year 1521. I have not seen Kiissly’s Leoensges. 
And. Rodcnslcin oder Carlstadt, Erlang. 1776. Ranke, 
though ho touches only incidentally on Carlstadt, sup- 
plies, as usual, additional information taken from his 
works now so raro, as to the extreme views which he 
promulgated at Wittemherg in 1522. ltanke’s Hist, q) 
the Reformation, vol. ii. p, 19, 20, and 24 — 27. See also 
respecting him, Weismann, Memorabilia Hist. Sacr. 
vol. i. p. 1416, \c ; and respecting his death and the 
Lutheran calumnies thereon, see the new and extended 
edition of Ruehat’s Hist, de la Reformation de Suisse, 
Nyon, 7 vols. 8vo, vol. v. p. 16s, &e.— R. 

1 See Fueslin’s Centuria I. Kpisto/anim a Reforma - 
tor. II elect. Script') rum, p. 1G9, 175, 225; Museum 
Heloet. tom. iv. p. 415, Ac. 

8 Wigand’s Sch ivi mlfcfdia uisui us. Lips. 1586, 4to; 
SchlllsBelburg’s whole tenth hook of his Catalogus 
H&retkorurn, Frankf. 1599, Hvo. Hut the history of 
Schwenekfeld Is most studiously investigated and ac- 
companied with vindications of him, by Arnold, A7r- 
chen-und Ketzer historic, book xvi. chap. x.v. p. 720, &c. 
[vol. i.p. &35 — 856, and p. 1246 — 1292, ed. SehalThausen, 
1740, fol. — A/Mr.] and by Sulig, Geschichte dcr Atigsb. 
Confession , vol. ill. book xl. p. 961, 8c c. [Schwenck- 
feld was born in the year 1 490, and was employed in the 
courts of Munsterberg and Liegnitz, and held acanonry 
at Liegnitz. He aided tho Reformation in Silesia •, but 
Luther’s reformation in his view did not go far enough. 
He not only wished for a stricter church discipline, but 
he also found some fault with certain points of doc- 
trine. As early as tho year 1524, he commenced an 
attack upon tho Evangelical church, by his essay on the 
abuse of the Gospel to carnal security ; and the year 
following he brought forward his new opinion respect- 
ing the eucharist. According to the epistle of the 
superintendent of Liegnitz, Simon Grynieus, to Abra- 
ham Scultetus of Heidelberg (in the Supplem. ad Ind. 
L Histor. No. 28 of Seckendorf's Historia Lutheran- 
tsmi), it was not merely the duke who banished 
Schwenekfeld from Silesia, but also Ferdinand king of 
the Romans. He seems to have drawn on himself the 
hatred of this lord, chiefly by his opinion concerning 
the eucharist, which he defended in the year 1 529 by a 


[Sect. iii. Part it. 

little community in his native Silesia, whom 
the papists in our own time ordered to quit 
the country, but whom the king of Prussia 
in the year 1742 permitted to return to 
their former habitations. 3 

24. Schwenekfeld merits the praise of 
good intentions, piety, and zeal for pro- 
moting religion; but not the praise of dis- 
cretion, sound judgment, and intelligence. 
The good man inclined towards what is 
called fanaticism, and he supposed that lie 
was taught by the Spirit of God. From 
Luther and the other professors of the 
.Reformed religion he differed principally on 
three points ; for I pass over inferences 
from his principles and minor points of 
doctrine. (I.) In regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, he inverted the words of Christ, 
“This is my body,” and would have them 
understood thus: “My body is this;” that 
is, is such as this bread which is broken and 
eaten; or, it is real food for the soul, 
nourishes, satisfies, delights it. And “my 

writing printed at Liegnitz with a preface by Capito. 
From Silesia ho retired to Strasburg, where he was 
supported for some time by the preachers Matthew 
Zell and Capito. Afterwards he resided in several im- 
perial cities of Swabia, and died at Ultn in 1561, after 
having obtained many followers in Alsace, the territory 
of Wurtemberg, and other places. His writings were 
at first printed separately, but after his death collec- 
tively at two different times, namely, In 1564, in two 
parts, or 4 vols. fol. and in 1592 in 4 large vols. 4to. 
The greuter part of them were also published in 1566 
fol. under the title of Epistolar des cdUn von Got t 
harhbegnndigten tfieueren Mannes Caspar Schwenck- 
fehl von Ossing, Sc. Resides these he left various 
manuscripts which are in the Wolfenhuttle library, and 
which Salig consulted. One tolerable and devotional 
tract Is on the Love of God, and was printed at Am- 
sterdam, 1594, 8vo. — Crautwald was a professor and 
a pastor at Liegnitz, a promoter of the Reformation, 
but who afterwards sided with Schwenekfeld, partici- 
pated in his views of tho eucharist, and published 
various w ritings under the name of Valentine Cratoald. 
Other adherents of Schwenekfeld were Werner, court 
preacher to the duke of Liegnitz, who ivas displaced in 
1540, after being sent by the duke to Wittemherg to Ln 
better instructed by Luther and Melancthon. He now 
retired to the county of Glatz, where he established a 
school at Rengersdorf, and composed a Catechism and 
a Postille under the name of Siegtn. Rengersdorfer. 
The catechism is still regarded by the Schwenckfeldcrs 
as one of their best elementary books, and the postUle 
is often used in their religious worship. Besides these, 
in the middle of tho following century lived one Daniil 
Frederic, who in 1613 published the secret of self- 
examination. See concerning him Arnold, ubi supra, 
vol. iv. sec. ii. No. 24 — Schl. 

8 On the confessions of the Schwenckfeldcrs, see 
Kocher’s Biblioth. Theol. Symbolical, p. 457. [Mostol 
tho Sch wenckfelders joined the body after the death of 
Schwenekfeld, when the concealed Protestants in 
Bohemia, the county of Glatz, and Silesia, obtained 
possession of his writings, which were spread abroad in 
great numbers; and they established congregations, 
principally in the territories of Leignitz, Ilirsch- 
lierg, and Goldberg. But as they were often severely 
persecuted under the Austrian government, especially 
since tho year 1718, and were harassed by the Jesuit 
missionaries, hence the greater part of them retired to 
Pennsylvania, where they set up congregations and 
held communion with other fanatical parties. Others 
who remained in the vicinity being invited back, re- 
turned when the country lell under the Prussian 
government. See Baumgarten’s Geschichte dtr Reli- 
gions- Earteycn, p. 1039, &c. — Schl. 
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blood is this,” namely, like wine which 
refreshes and strengthens the soul. And 
this singular doctrine he said had been 
divinely communicated to him, which alone 
shows how weak his mind and discernment 
were. 1 * (II.) In regard to the efficacy of 
the. word of God, he denied that there is 
efficacy in the external word, a* written 
down in the inspired books, to heal, illumi- 
nate, and regenerate the minds of men. 
This efficacy he ascribed to the internal 
word, which he said was Christ hiuisclf. 
But of this internal word he expresses him- 
self in his usual manner, without uniformity 
and clearness; so that it is not easy to 
decide whether he held the same views with 
the Mystics and the Quakers, or differed 
from them. (III.) In regard to the human 
nature of Christ, it displeased him to hear 
the human nature of Christ denominated 
a creature or created existence, in what 
theologians call its state of exaltation ; for 
this language he thought below the dignity 
and majesty of Christ’s human nature, since 
it had become united with the divine nature 
in one person. This opinion appeared to 
resemble what is called the Eutychian doc- 
trine. But Sehwenekfeld would not be 
considered a Eutychian, and on the con- 
trary accused those of Nestorianism who 
called the human nature of Christ a crea- 
ture. 


1 Tie also discarded infant baptism, though he did 
not require those baptized in infancy to bo rebaptized, I 
and therefore differed in this from the Anabaptists, 
lienee Gry incus informs us (in Seckendorf's Hint. 

Luthemnmni , Supplern. ad Ind. i. No. 28), that in the 
year 1520 infant baptism was nearly done away among 
the Scbwenckfelders. — Sr hi. [The Lutheran writers 
thus tax Sehwenekfeld with discarding infant baptism. 
The fact was, he placed no reliance upon any outward 
rites for the salvation of the soul, and was strongly op- 
posed to the prevailing idea that water baptism was 
necessary to the salvation of any one. Baptism in the 
blood of Christ, or spiritual baptism, was everything in 
his estimation. And he deemed it proper, though not 
essential, that this spiritual baptism should precede 
water baptism. See Arnold’s Kirchrn-und Ketxerhis- 
tnrie , book xvi. chap. xx. sec. xiii. xiv. vol. i. p. 842, &e. 
and p. 1271. Neither does Grynseus (in the passage 
in Scckendorf mentioned by Sclilegel) intimate that 
Sehwenekfeld treated Infant baptism with any greater 
neglect or disrespect than he did the Lord's Supper and 
other external rites. His words are these: “ Eo vero, 
anno 1526, progredl coeplt fanaticorum iusania, ut ad- 
ministrate saerse crenae aliquandiu plane intermissa, 
ptedobaptismus quoque penitus prope fucrit exter.niaa- 
tus.” — Mur. 

a Likewise in respeet to the church he held singular 
opinions. He regarded it as a visible community of 
believers only, and therefore held that no hypocrite 
should be tolerated in the Christian church ; that an 
absolute purity, not only of the church generally or as 
a body, but also of the individual members of it, was 
possible, and he therefore wished to restore the ancient 
church discipline in all its vigour. He likewise taught 
that all the ministrations of unconverted preachers 
were inefficient, and that the whole efficacy of the 
sacred ministry depended on the gracious state of the 
preachers, or on the Spirit and internal word of God 
residing in them. On the whole, Sehwenekfeld 
possessed too little true philosophy to state correctly 
and to substantiate his own views, and too little 
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25. As Luther taught that the gospel or 
the doctrine of a salvation procured for 
mankind by Jesus Christ should be incul- 
cated on the people, and censured and 
chastised the papists for confounding the 
law and the gospel, and for promising men 
salvation by obedience to the law, John 
Agricola, a native of Eislcbon and a cele- 
brated divine of the Lutheran church, 
though an ostentatious and fickle man, 
thence took occasion in the year 15^8 to 
teach that the law should be wholly ex- 
cluded from the church, and never be 
taught to the people ; and that the gospel 
alone should be taught, both in the schools 
and from the pulpit. Those who agreed in 
this with Agricola were called Antino- 
mians or enemies of the law. But this 
sect also was suppressed in its very origin 
by the energy and the inllucnco of Luther; 
and Agricola, through fear of so great a 
man, confessed and renounced his error. 
It is said however that Luther, the lion 
whom he dreaded, being dead, he returned 
to the opinion he had renounced, and drew 
some persons to embrace it. 3 

26. The opinions of the Antinomians 
were most pernicious, if we may believe 
their adversaries. For they are said to 


acquaintance with their original languages to expound 
the Scriptures correctly. He lirst learned Greek from 
Crautwald . — Sr hi. 

3 See Sagittarius, Introdurtio ad Wstoriam Er.desiast. 
tom. i. p. 838, Sir.. ; Bayle, Dirtionnaire , art. hlehiem, 
tome ii. p. 1567 [and art. dgricnlu, tome 1. p. 100] ; 
Schlusselburg, Calulogns ihcrelicor. lih. iv. ; Arnold's 
Kirchm-und Kelzrrhixtnrir, book xvi. chap. xxv. p. 813, 
Sec. [By the writers of tlioso times ho is generally 
called Master Kisleben. He was a pupil of Luther; 
and in 1530, when the Augsburg Confession was pre- 
sented, he aided Luther in defending it. Ills character 
was not the best. Ho was a restless, fiery, contentious 
man, negligent in duty, and more of a courtier than 
was becoming in a minister. He was a rector and 
preacher, and after his dismission read lectures at 
Wittemberg. Perhaps rivalship between the two col- 
leagues. Melancthon and Agricola, and the desire of 
the latter to obtain the pre-eminence, rather than 
honest zeal for rescuing the truth from perversion, 
occasioned this contest. Agricola thought that Me- 
lancthon, in the articles which he drew up for visitation 
of the churches, had deviated from the sentiments of 
Luther and other reformers ; that he held the use of 
the law under the N. Test, to be indispensable for con- 
version ; and he wrote some propositions in opposition, 
which are printed in Luther's Works (ed. Altenb. vol. 
vii. p. 310), and bear the title ; Potltionct inter fratres 
spar nee. Luther confuted them in six discussions, and 
Agricola was now bound to retract, which he did at 
Wittemberg. But on leaving Wittemberg in 1540 and 
retiring to Berlin, where he possessed the good-will of 
the electoral prince in a high degree and was employed 
in furthering the Reformation, he did not cease occa- 
sionally to advance his propositions. Upon occasion 
of the Interim, he fell Into the opposite error of the 
meritorious nature of good works. Among his adhe- 
rents, James Schenk, superintendent at Freyberg in 
Meissen, was the most famous. He was dismissed in 
1538 on account of his Antinomi&n opinions, when, 
appearing to retract, he was called to Leipsic, but 
again bringing them forward he was dismissed the 
gecond time. See also Walch’g Einteitung in di> 
Streitigkeiten der Evangelise. Luth. Kir die. chap, ii 
gee. x. p. 115. — Schl. 
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ferent or Adiaphora , Melancthon and his 
associates reckoned many things which 
Luther deemed of great importance, and 
which therefore his genuine followers could 
not account indifferent; for instance, the 
doctrine of justification before God by 
faith alone, the necessity of good works in 
order to salvation, the number of the 
sacraments, several ceremonies contami- 
nated with superstition, extreme unction, 
the dominion of the Roman pontiff and 
of bishops, certain feast days long abro- 
gated, and other things. Hence arose the 
violent contest called the Adiaphoristic 
controversy; 1 which was protracted many 
years, and in which the defenders and 
advocates of the old doctrines of Luther 
(at the head of whom was Matthias Flacius 
of Illyricum) opposed with immense fer- 
vour the Wittemberg and Leipsic divines, 
especially Melancthon, by whose counsel 
and influence the whole had been brought 
about, and accused them of apostacy from 
the true religion. On the other hand, 
Melancthon and his disciples and friends 
defended his conduct with all their strength. 3 


what they regard as Indifferent liturgical matters 
which might be admitted, to please tho emperor and at 
his command. Among them were the papal drosses 
for priests, tho apparel used at mass, the surplice, and 
many customs evidently Indicative of worship paid to 
tiie host, such as tolling and ringing bells at the eleva- 
tion of the host. Besides Melancthon, thcro were 
present at this diet, Paul Eber, Bugonhagcn, and 
George Major of the Wittemberg divines, and Pfoffin- 
ger of Leipsic ; likewise the bishop of Merseburg, 
prince George of Anhalt, and Justus Menius. Tins 
Leipsic Interim must be distinguished from that of 
Augsburg, and from the still older one of Regensburg 
[Ratisbon] of both of which, notice has already been 
taken. — Sc hi. 

1 Adiaphoristic, from aSidfiopos, indifferent. Mclanc- 
thon and those who thought with him were culled 
Adiaphorists. — Mur. 

% Schlusselburg, Cutalogus Ilcereticoruin , lib. xiii. ; 
Arnold's Kirchcn-untl Ketzerhistorie , book xvi.cbap. 
xxvi. p. 810 ; Salig’s Historic dcr Auasburgischen Con- 
fession. vol. 1. p. Oil, &c. ; Unschuldige Nachrichten , 
A. i). 1702, p. 339, 393 ; Osiander, Epitome l H4 or ice 
Fades, cent. xvi. p. 502, &c. [From the records of 
these contests (many of which are given by SchlU«*scl- 
; burg especially), It appears that besides tho points 
already mentioned, they contended about the use of 
Latin formulas of worship, and about chanting them ; 
whether the prayers in public worship, and particularly 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, should be read 
or sung ; respecting the observance of various times 
of worship, as vespers, matins, the canonical hours, 
and the days devoted to St. Mary and the Apostles. 
Tho most of these, though previously abolished, had 
already been again introduced in electoral Saxony and 
Brandenburg, by prince Maurice in order to please 
Charles V. and likewise in most of the imperial cities ; 
among which Nuremberg stood prominent,because there 
most of the preachers were Phil ippists. — Sr hi. [The 
representations of Mosheim in the text would seem to 
imply, what was by no means the fact, that Melanc- 
thon rejected the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, maintained salvation by works, and admitted 
seven sacraments, &c. Schlegel's representations on 
the contrary would seem to imply that Melancthon 
only conceded the lawfulness of yielding to the impo- 
sition of certain ceremonies and forms of worship. 
According to Schroeekh ( Kirchengesch. sett der Refor- 
mation, , vol. iv. p. C90, Ac.), the Augsburg Interim, 
which the emperor would force upon his sutgects, con- 
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i In this sad and perilous controversy there 
were two principal points at issue. First, 

I whether the things which Melancthon 
deemed indifferent actually were so, which 
his adversaries denied. Secondly, whether 
it is lawful in things indifferent and not 
essential to religion to succumb to the 
enemies of truth. 

29. This Adiaphoristic controversy was 
the fruitful parent of other and cquully- 
pernicious contests. In the first place, it 
produced the contest with George Major, 
a divine of Wittemberg, respecting the 
necessity of good works to salvation. Me- 
lancthon had long been accustomed to con- 
cede, and in the consultation at Leipsic in 
1548 respecting the Interim, he with his asso- 
ciates confessed, that it might be said without 
prejudice to tho truth that good works are 
necessary to salvation. But as the defen- 
ders of the old Lutheran theology censured 
this declaration, as beinjj contrarv to the 
doctrine of Luther and highly useful to the 
popish cause, Major in the year 1552 
defended it against Nicholas Amsdorf, in a 
tract expressly on the subject of the neces- 
sity of good works. And now broke out 
again a fierce and bitter contest, such as 
all the religious controversies of that age 
were, between the more rigid Lutherans 
and the more lax. And in the course of it, 
Nicholas Amsdorf, a strenuous vindicator 
of Luther’s doctrines, was carried so far 
by the heat of controversy as to maintain 
that good works are pernicious to salvation, 


tained nearly the whole systfem of the. Romish theology, 
both a s to faith ami practice ; yet expressed through- 
out in the most accommodating and unexceptionable 
language. Melancthon and the other divines endea- 
voured so to modify this Interim, that the Protestants 
might conscientiously yield to it under tho existing 
circumstances. They therefore altered and interpolated 
the doctrinal articles, and sifted and modified those ; 
relating to worship and ceremonies. They allowed j 
tho pope to roma'n at tho head of tho church, but 
without conceding to him a divine right, and without 
allowing him to bo tho arbiter of faith. The seven 
sacraments wero permitted to remain, as religious 
rites, but not under the denomination of sacraments, 
nor as efficacious to salvation in tho popish sense. 
The mass was represented as merely a repetition of the 
Lord’s supper. Good works were allowed to be neces- 
sary to salvation, yet not as the meritorious ground 
of justification, but only as an essential part of tho 
Christian character. Salvation was wholly by grace, 
through faith In the merits of Christ. Thus they 
supposed that they secured all the essential articles of 
religion, and only consented to be saddled with a load 
of cumbersome and Injudicious ceremonies, rather 
than incur the vengeance of the emperor and ex- 
pose the whole Reformation to danger. Melancthon’® 
actual belief is to be learned from his Loci Communes 
or System of Theology ; no essential part of which, a® 
he supposed, was given up In the Leipsic Interim.— 
Mur. [On this painful controversy see Ranke's 
Deutche Gesch. ins Zei taller d. Reform, vol. v. p. 36, 
&c. and vol. vl. p. 435, &c.; Gieseler, Lehrhuch d. 
neueren Kirchenges. vol. 1. p. 346, Ac. : Slxt's Paul 
Eber , ein Beitrage stur Gesch. des Reformationszeit. 
Heidel. 1843. The English reader may consult Scott’s 
Continuation of Milner's Ch. Hist. vol. il. p. 46, Ac . — R 
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which imprudent admission furnished fresh 
matter for controversy. Major bitterly 
complained that his opinion was misrepre- 
sented by his opponents ; and at last, that 
he might not appear to continue the war 
and disturb the church unreasonably, he 
gave it up. Yet the dispute was continued 
and was terminated only by the Formula 
, of Concord. 1 * 

30. From the same source arose what is 
called the Synergistic 3 controversy. The 
Synergists were nearly the same as the 
Semipelagians; i.e. they were persons who 
supposed that God is not the sole author 
of our conversion to him, but that man co- 
operates with God in the renovation of his 
own mind. On this subject also Melanc- 
thon differed at least in words from Luther; 
and in the Leipsic conference lie did not 
hesitate to say that God so draws and 
converts adults, that some agency of their 
wills accompanies his influences. The 
pupils and friends of Mclancthon adopted 
Ids language. But the strenuous Lutherans 
conceived that this sentiment contravened 
and subverted Luther’s doctrine of the 
servitude of the will, or of man’s impotence 
to regenerate himself and to perform any 
good actions; and they therefore violently 
assailed the persons whom they denomi- 
nated Synergists. In this contest, the 
principal champions were Yictorin Stri- 
gel, who the most openly and ingeniously 
defended the Melancfchonian doctrine, and 
Matthias Flacius, who defended the old 
opinion of Luther. Of these men we shall 
give an account shortly. 3 

1 SchKissclburg, Catalog. Hardicor lib.vii. ; Arnold's 

Kirchen-und Kdzer historic, book xvi. chap, xxvii. p. 

822, See. ; Musaeus, Fueled, in Form. Concord, p. 181, 

&c. ; Grevius, Memoria Joh. Wcstphali, p. 166, &c. 

[Schlegel here inserts a long note, showing that neither 

Mclancthon nor Major maintained justification on the 

ground of merit or of good works, though they held 
good works to be necessary in some sense to a man's 
salvation. It seems tho parties misunderstood each 
other t and that both used very unguarded language, 
which led them into furious conliicts, for which there 
was no sufficient cause. — Mur. 

8 From aruvepytia, co-operation. — Mur. 

8 Soe Schlusselburg, Catalog us Hardicor. lib. v. ; 
Arnold's K irchcn-undK etxerhi ttorie, b. xvi. chap, xxviii. 
p. 826, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Synergistes, 
tome iii. p. 2898 ; Salig, Histone der Augsb. Confession, 
vol. iil. p. 474, 587, 880, & c. ; Musceus, Fueled, in 
Formulam Concord, p. 88. [Mclancthon in his early 
writings, as well as Luther at first, maintained with 
St. Augustine an irresistible operation of divine grace, 
according to God's unconditional decrees ; and he so 
taught in tho first edition of his Loci Communes. But 
afterwards, in the third and eighteenth articles of the 
altered Augsburg Confession, he taught that for our 
conversion we need only the assistance of God and his 
spirit ; and that though weak and hard pressed, we can 
ourselves commence it and effect it. In his Examen 
Otdinandorwn he maintains, that there are three 
causes of conversion— God, the word of God, and free- 
will ; and he seems to ascribe to free-wlll'and to human 
ability an appropriate natural power, though feeble in 
' its operation, to bring about conversion. Many of his 
pupils hereupon went still farther ; and especially Vlc- 


31. In the midst of these tumults and 
commotions, the dukes of Saxe- Weimar 
(the sons of that John Frederick whose un- 
successful war with Charles Y. brought on 
him so many evils and the loss of his elec- 
toral dignity) founded and opened a new 
university at Jena. And as the founders 
wished this school to be the seat of the 
true reformed religion of Luther, they 
called to it eminent teachers and theolo- | 
gians, who were distinguished for their j 
attachment to the genuine theology of j 
Luther, and for their hatred of all more mo- 
derate sentiments. And as none was more 
celebrated in this respect that Matthias 
Flacius, a most strenuous adversary of 
Philip Mclancthon and of all the Hiilippists 
or moderate party, he was made professor 
of theology at Jena in the year 1 jo 7 
But this turbulent man, whom nature had 
fitted to sow discord and to promote con- 
tention, not only cherished all the old 
controversies with vast zeal but likewise 
stirred up rrnw ones, and so involved the 
divines of Weimar and those of electoral 
Saxony with each other, that the discerning 
were afraid of a permanent secession and 
schism among the Lutherans. 4 And un- 
doubtedly the Lutheran church would have 
been split into two communities, if his 
councils had had the effect intended ; for in 
the year 1559, he advised his lords, the 
dukes of Weimar, to order a confutation of 
all the errors which had been broached 
among the Lutherans, and especially of 
those with which the Melanetbonians were 
taxed, to be drawn up, published, and 
annexed to the formulas of faith in their 
territories. But this attempt to rend the 
Lutheran church into opposing parties 
proved abortive, because the other princes 
who were truly Lutheran disapproved of 
the book, and feared it would be the cause 
of greater evils. 5 * * 8 


torin Strlgcl, one of his most able pupils, distinguished 
himself in this controversy. — <S 'chi. 

4 See the memorable epistle of Augustus, the prince 
elector, respecting Flacius and his attempts, published 
by Grevius, Memoria Joh.- Westphali, p. 393, &c. 

6 See Salig's Historie der Augsb. Confession, vol. iii. 
p. 476, &c. [A confutation was actually drawn up 
by Strigel, Erhard Schnepf, and a preacher of Jena. 
When It was ready, the theologians of Jena and the 
superintendents of the whole land were called to 
W dmar to examine it. Flacius advised that the writers 
of it should not be admitted into the assembly, urging 
that the theoiogians would then express their opinions 
more freely, and that the presence of the writers, 
whose opinions might easily be known from the book 
Itself, might occasion controversy and disunion. But 
the duke would not follow this advice, and the writers 
were called to the council. There was now a con- 
tinued scene of altercation; for Flacius and others 
found much to censure in the confutation, and the 
writers of it would not allow it to be altered. The 
superintendents next collected together various confu- 
tations, out of which an abstract was afterwards made, 
which being amended by Flacius, Erasmus Sarcariua, 
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32. This extremely contentious man 
threw the Weimarian church and the uni- 
versity of Jena, of which he was a professor, 
into commotion, by his attacks upon Vic- 
torin Strigel, his colleague, who was a 
pupil and friend of Melancthon. 1 Strigel 
taught in many points according to the 
views of Melancthon, and especially he 
denied that the human mind is altogether 
inactive while God moves and draws it to 
repentance. Flacius therefore so success- 
fully accused him of Synergism before the 
court of Weimar, that Strigel was put into 

i close custody by order of the prince. From 
this calamity he delivered himself in 1562, 
by publishing an exposition of his views, 

| and he was restored to liberty and to his 
office. Yet the contest did not subside 
here; because it was* thought that he 
concealed his errors under ambiguous ex- 
pressions, rather than renounced them. 
Therefore to escape being involved in new 
troubles, he retired from Jena first to 
j Leipsic and then to Heidelberg where he 
died, leaving posterity in doubt whether he 
ought to be classed among the true followers 
of Luther or not. 

33. But Flacius stirred up this contro- 
versy with Strigel greatly to his own in j ury, 
as well as to that of the whole Lutheran 
church. For while pursuing his adversary 

; in temperately, he fell himself into a sent.i- 
i ment so monstrous and erroneous that his 
| own friends regarded him as a heretic and 
a corrupter of true religion. In the year 
1560 there was a formal dispute between 
him and Strigel at Weimar, respecting the 
natural power of man to regenerate himself 
and to do good, which Strigel seemed to 
| exalt too much. In this conference, Strigel, 
who was well skilled in philosophy, with a 
view to cramp Flacius, asked him whether 
original sin or the corrupt tendency of the 
human soul was to be classed among sub- 
stances or among accidents? Flacius most 
j imprudently replied that it should be 
; reckoned among substances; and thenceforth 
to the end of his life, he maintained the 
j portentous sentiment that original sin is the 
very substance of a man, and with so much 
| zeal and pertinacity that he would sooner 
j part with all bis honours and privileges than 
! with this error. The greatest part of the 
i Lutheran church condemned this Flacian 

doctrine, and judged it to be nearly allied 
to Manichaeism. But the high rank of the 
man, his learning, and his reputation, in- 
duced many and even some very learned 
men, to embrace and eagerly defend his 
cause ; among whom, Cyriac Spangenberg, 
Christopher Ireiueus, and Ccclestinc, were 
the most celebrated. 8 

34. It is almost impossible to express 

how much this new contest afflicted those 
Lutheran countries in which it raged, and 
how much detriment it brought to the 
Lutheran cause among the papists. For it 
spread also to the churches which had a 
dubious toleration in papal lands, especially 
in the Austrian dominions ; and it so excited 
the teachers who were surrounded by papists, 
that they were regardless of all prudence 
and danger. 3 There are many who think ! 
that Flacius fell into this error through 
ignorance of philosophical distinctions and 
ideas, and that he failed more in propriety 
of language than in point of fact. But 
Flacius himself seems to refute this; for in 
numerous passages, he declares that he 
understood well the force of the word sub- 
stance, and that he was not ignorant of the 
consequences of his doctrine.' 1 Be this as i 
it inay, it is beyond all doubt that unbridled 
obstinacy was in the man who would rather 
ruin his own fortune and disturb the peace 
of the church, than discard an unsuitable 
term and a sentiment made up of con- 1 
tradictions. j 

35. Finally, the well-known mildness of 
Melancthon, which Andrew Osiamler con- 
temned, gave rise to those contests which 
the hitter in 15-19 excited in the Lutheran 
church. For if Luther hail been alive, 
Osiandcr would doubtless have not dared 
to bring forward and defend his new opi- 
nions. This arrogant and eccentric man, 
after removing from Nuremberg where he 
had been a pastor, to the university of 
IConigsberg on account of the Interim, first 
publicly taught opinions very different from 
Luther’s respecting penitence and the divine 
image, and afterwards from the year 1550, 

» See Sehliisscl burg's Catalogue Hterelicor. lib. ii ; 
Ritter’s Life of Flacius , In German, Frankf. 1725, 8vo ; 
Salig’s Historic drr Angst*. Confess, voi. iil. p. 693 ; 
Arnold’s Kirehen-und Keizer historic, b- xvi.chap. xxix. 
p. 829 ; Musspus, Preelection, in Formalism Concord, p. 

29, Ac., Leuckfeld’s History of Spangenberg, In Ger- 
man, 1728, 4to. On the dispute at Weimar, see Un- 
schntdige Noehrichten, A.I>. 1740, p. 383, Ac. 

» Ran path’s Zwiefache Zugahe xu dun Esutngelisrh. 
(Etterreick, p. 25, 29, 32, 34, 43, 64, who treats of the j 
Austrian Flacians, and particularly of Irenams, Pres- \ 
byterol. Austriacce, p. 69, Ac. Respecting Ceeleatlne, ! 
see Untchuldige Nachrichten, a.d. 1748, p. 314, Ac. j 

< See the Letters of Jo. Westphal (a friend of Flacius, ! 
and who endeavoured to persuade him to give up the 
term substance), addressed to Flacius, and the answers 
of Flacius, published by Grevius, in his Manor in Job. 

IVestphuti, p. 1HG, Ac. j 

Joachim Mttrlin, and John Aurifaber. was printed in 
1559 with an edict of the duke, and was afterwards 
admitted into the Corpus Doctrinal Thuringicnm , but 
Strigel from the first strenuously opposed this form of 
a confutation. See Narratto Action, et c-rtom. Matth. 
Flacii, in Schlusselburg’s Cataf. Hcereticor . torn. xiii. 
p. 802, Ac- Schl. 

• See the biographers of Strigel ; and, besides the 
others above mentioned, Bayle, in his Dictwnnnirc , 
tome iii. p. 1202. 
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j he did not hesitate to attempt to correct 
| the public opinion of the Lutneran church 
respecting the mode of our obtaining j usti- 
fication before God. Yet it is easier to tell 
what he did not believe than what he did 
believe; for, according to the custom of 
the age, Osiander expressed his views 
neither with clearness nor in a uniform 
m anner. Comparing all that he has said 
. it seems to have been his opinion — That 
! the man Christ Jesus could not, by his obe- 
dience to the divine law, have merited for 
us righteousness before God. And there- 
fore it cannot be that we can become 
righteous before God, by apprehending 
with faith and applying to ourselves this 
righteousness of the man Christ Jesus, 
lint a man obtains righteousness by that, 
eternal and essential righteousness which 
resides in Christ as God, or in that divine 
nature which was united to the human. 

| And of this divine righteousness, a man 
becomes partaker by faith. For by faith 
Christ dwells in the man, and together with 
, Christ also his divine nature; and this 
I righteousness being present in the regene- 
| rate, God on account of it regards them as 
i righteous, although they are sinners. The 
| same divine righteousness of Christ, more- 
i over, excites believers to cultivate personal 
I righteousness or holiness. The principal 
theologians of the Lutheran church, and 
among them Mclancthon especially and his 
j colleagues, impugned this doctrine. Yet 
I Osiander had also great men to support his 
cause. But after his death [a.i>. 155*2], the 
j controversy gradually subsided. 1 

1 See Schlusselburg’s Cahtlogns Hasreticar. lib vi.; 
j Arnold’s Kirchen-und Keizer hist. b. xvi. chap. xxiv. p. 
804, /fee.; Ilartknoch’s Preussische Kirclumhistorie , book 
H. chap. ii. p. 309, /fee.; Salig’s Histone der Augsb. Con- 
fession , vol. ii. p. 9215. The opinion of the divines of 
Witternbcrg respecting this controversy, may be seen 
in the Umchuldige Navhrichten , a.d. J 735#, p. 141, /fee. 
and that of the divines of Copenhagen, in the Danis- 
rhen l iibliothek , part vii p. 150, /fee. where there is a 
long catalogue of the writers on this controversy. Add 
part viii. p. 313, /fee. On the arrogance of Osiander, 
see Ilirsch's Nuremberg. Interims- fj istorie, p. 44, 59. 
00, /fee. [Andrew Osiander, or lloscmann as his name 
was in German, was born at Sunzenhausen in Fran- 
conia, 1498, studied at Leipsic and Altenburg under 
great poverty, and then at Ingolstadt. Ho possessed 
superior native talents, and became very learned, par- 
ticularly In Hebrew, mathematics, and theology. He 
was eloquent yet proud, self-sufficient, and contentious. 
In 1522, he became first preacher in a church at 
Nuremberg, and was there very active and highly re- 
spected, notwithstanding he advanced some singular 
opinions. He supposed the second persop in the Trinity 
was that image of God after which man was fashioned ; 
that the Son of God would have become incarnate if 
man hod not sinned ; and that repentance consisted in 
abhorrence of sin and forsaking it, without including 
faith in the Gospel. He also refused to pronounce the 
general absolution in public worship, which involved 
him In controversy. While at Nuremberg he wrote ids 
famous Harmony of the Gospels. The margrave 
Albrecht of Brandenburg had been converted by his 
preaching, and therefore became strongly attached to 
him. Having founded the university of Kfinigsberg in 


36. His colleague Francis Stancarus, an 

Italian and professor of Hebrew at Kb- 
nigsberg, a turbulent and passionate man, 
in attempting to confute the error of Osi- 
ander respecting the mode of obtaining 
justification before God, fell into another 
opinion which appeared equally false and 
dangerous. Osiander maintained that the 
man Christ was under obligation to keep 
the divine law on his own account, and 
therefore that he could not, by obeying the 
law, procure righteousness for others ; and j 
of course it was not as man, but only as ; 
God, that Christ expiated the sins of man- 
kind and procured us peace with God. 
Stancarus on the contrary excluded the 
divine nature of Christ from the work of 
redemption and atonement, and maintained 
that the office of a mediator between God 
and men, pertained exclusively to the hu- 
man nature of Christ. Finding himself to ! 
be odious on account of this doctrine, he 
left Konigsberg and retired first to Gor- s 
many and then to Poland, where he died 
in 1574. He likewise excited considerable 
commotion in Poland. 2 ! 

37. All good men friendly to the new 
church were the more desirous of a termi- j 
nation of so many bitter contests, because j 
it was manifest that the papists turned them 
to their own advantage. But while Me- | 

1544. Albrecht placed Osiander at the head of the thro- j 
logical department in 1548. Ilia colleagues disliked ! 
having a foreigner placed above them ; and his bold ! 
avowal of singular opinions soon gave them occasion j 
to break with him. lie considered the justification j 
spoken of in the New Testament to he equivalent to 
sanctification, or to be not a forensic act of God acquit- j 
ting men from liability to punishment, but a gracious ! 
operation which conferred personal holiness. And 
in this sense he used the term In his theological ; 
writings. Legal justification through the imputed 1 
righteousness of Christ he would denominate redem p- s 
tion, and this he supposed always preceded what he I 
called justification. The mode of justification, in his j 
sense of the term, ho supposed to be by the indwelling j 
of Christ in the soul producing there a moral change, j 
See Arnold, ubi supra, and Schrocckh’s Kirchengeseh. 
soil der Reformat, vol. iv. p. 572, /fee. — Mur. j 

# Sec Ilartknoeh’s Preussische Kirchenkistorie , b. ; 
ii. ch. ii. p. 340, /fee.; Schlusselburg's Catalogus lhe- j 
retiror. lib. ix. the whole of it; Bayle, Dicthmnaire , ' 
article Stancarus , tome iii. p. 2G19, /fee. Before he 
came to Kfinigsberg in 1548, ho lived a while among ( 
the Grisons and the Swiss, and among them he occa- i 
sioned disputes ; for he approved of several Lutheran 
sentiments, particularly those respecting the efficacy of 
the sacraments, which were offensive to the Grisons 
and the Swiss. See Museum Helnelicum , tom. v. p. 
484, 490, 491, [and Do Porta’s Ilistoria Reformat. />- 
clesiar. Rceticar. lib. ii. p. 89, 121. — Mur.] On the 
commotions he excited in Poland in 155G, sqe Bullingcr, ■ 
in Fueslirf s Centuria i. Epistolarurn , /fee. p. 371. 459, 
Ac. [Stancarus is said to have contributed to the 
spread of Socinian sentiments in Poland, by maintain- | 
itig that it was only the human nature of Christ which j 
made the atonement, and by arguing that if the divine j 
nature of Christ mediated between God and man, then i 
his divine nature must have been inferior to that of 
God. From the first, the Socinians inferred that there 
was no need of uny nature but tho human in the Medi- 
ator ; and from the second, they inferred that he could 
not at any rate be equal with God the Father. See 
Bayle, ubi supra , note G. — Mur. 
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lancthon, the principal cause of the disputes, 
continued alive, scarcely anything could 
be done to terminate them. But when he 
died in 1560, something could be attempted 
with more safety and better prospects. 
Therefore after other efforts, Augustus 
prince elector of Saxony, and John William 
duke of Weimar, in the year 156S ordered 
! the best theologians of both parties to as- 
| scmble at Altenburg, and there discuss in 
j a friendly manner their principal contro- 
; versies; so that it might better appear in 
! what way they could be settled. But the 
j warmth of the disputants and other causes, 
prevented any good effects from this con- 
ference. 1 * It was therefore thought best to 
, try some other method of restoring harmony; 
and it was resolved that a formula or book 
should be drawn up by wise and moderate 
theologians, in which all those controversies 
should be examined and decided ; and that 
| this book, when approved by all the Lutheran 
princes and churches, should be annexed 
to the Symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church. To this great and difficult work, 

; James Andrea, a theologian of Tubingen 
| at that time in very high estimation, was 
j appointed in the year 1569 by authority of 
| his prince the duke of Wiirtemberg, and of 
| Julius duke of Brunswick. With these 
i princes, Augustus of Saxony and other 
princes of the Lutheran communion, con- 
I eurred ; and supported by such authority, 

| Andrea repeatedly travelled over Germany, 
land consulted with the ministers of the 
: courts and with theologians, respecting the 
best method of drawing up the formula so 
j that it might secure the assent of all. 

I 38. This business was hastened forward 
I by the rash temerity of Casper Peueer, the 
| son-in-law of Melancthon, a physician and 
I professor of physic at Wittemberg,* and by 
i others, theologians at Wittemberg and at 
Leipsic, who were pupils of Melanctbjn. 

I For relying on the approbation and coun- 
| tenance of George Craeovius, the chancellor 
I of Dresden, and of others in the Saxon 
j court both civilians and clergymen, they 
I endeavoured by various clandestine arts in 
I the year 1570 to abolish throughout Saxony 


I I Sec Sagittarius. Introductto ad Histor. F.cclexiast. 
par. ii. p. '1542. [The subjects discussed were, the 
Majoristic, Synergistic, and Adiaphoristic contests. 
The debaters were in part Misnlan and in part Thurin- 
gian divines. As ali the transactions were in writing, 
the conferences were protracted to a great length ; and 
on one single expression in the article on justification, 
the discussion lasted five months. — *SV hi. 

j a This Peuccr, whom Mosheim mentions without 
any mark of distinction, was ono of the wisest, most 
amiable, and most learned men who adorned the annals 
of German literature during this century ; as the well- 

j known history of his life, and the considerable number 
I of bis medical, mathematical, moral, and theological 
j writings, abundantly testify.— Mucl. 


the doctrine of Luther concerning the holy 
supper, and to introduce in its stead the 
opinion of Calvin respecting both the Lord’s 
Supper and the person of Christ. What 
Melancthon *s final sentiments concerning 
the eucharist were, appears uncertain ; 3 
though it is abundantly proved that he would 
willingly have united the Saxons and the 
Calvinists, but was prevented by his timidity 
from directly attempting such a union. 
Mis son-in-law, with his associates above 
named, openly assented to [the doctrines of] 
Calvin, as appears from their writings; 
and thus they showed more courage and 
resolution than their father-in-law and pro- I 
ceptor, but less prudence. Therefore in the 
year 1571, in a German book entitled The 
Foundation ( die Grundfeste ), and after- 
wards by o tlier writings, they explicitly 
declared their dissent [from Luther] re- I 
specting the doctrine of the sacred supper i 
and the person of Christ; and the more j 
readily to accomplish their wishes, they j 
introduced into the schools a new Catechism : 
drawn up by Petzel, favourable to the doe- 1 
trine of Calvin. These measures having j 
produced commotions and disputes in the , 
Lutheran church, Augustus of Saxony or- ' 
tiered his theologians and superintendents 
to assemble at Dresden in 1571, and declare j 
their sentiments respecting the sacred sup- ! 
per. They did so, but deceitfully; and j 
returning homo, they zealously pursued the 
plan they had formed, and by teaching and 
writing and in other ways, endeavoured to 
extinguish the old Saxon doctrine concern- ■: 
ing the sacred supper. The prince elector 
Augustus, when fully informed of this pro- 
ject by numerous witnesses, summoned the 
celebrated convention of Torgau in 1574; 
and having clearly learned the views of 
those Crypto-Calvinists as they were gene- 
rally called, he imprisoned and banished 
some of them, and compelled others to 
change their sentiments. On none of them 
did he animadvert with greater severity than 

3 This is certain, that in his lost years Melancthon 
was more Inclined towards the doctrine of the Reformed 1 
respecting the holy supper ; but it is also equally certain J 
that he did not receive their whole doctrine on this 
subject. See his Reflection*, in Latin, published by 
Petrel, Neustadt, 1600, 8vo. Here ho writes, one year , 
before his death, in a letter to Dr. Jo. Crato, p. 385, i 
concerning the supper : Verum est, filiurn Deum adesse 
mysterio et in co eflicacem esse, xai top- dprov Koivuiviav j 
elvat tov au>p.aTos, ut Paulus diserte loeutus est, Sclo : 
eniin, to virurn doctum recte cogitare, quid tco ivwvia 
signi fleet. Hire nunc brevlter scrips!, noc volo spargl 
in populurn. And in p. 300, writing co Abraham Har-‘ 
denberg, he cites a passage from Macarius’ IlomWet , 
which he thus translates : In ecclesia offertur panis 
vinum antitypon carnis et sanguinis Ipsius ; et acclpi- 
entes de pane visiblli spiritualiter comedunt eamem 
Domini. And he subjoins : 8cio te libenter tarn vetus 
testimonium lecturum. This letter Is dated Feb. 9, 
1560 . See also Lbscher’s Hixtoria Motuum , vol. ii. p. 
30, and especially p. 39, tkc.— Sehl. 
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on Peucer, who had acted a leading part in 
the transaction. He was kept in constant 
and close confinement till tne year 1585; 
when, being liberated at the intercession of 
the prince of Anhalt whose daughter Au- 
gustus had married, he retired to Zerbst. 1 

39. The plans of the Crypto-Calvinists 
being frustrated, the prince elector and 
those who agreed with nim, urged forward 
more anxiously and pressingly the business 
of the Formula of Concord already men- 
tioned. 2 After variou* consultations there- 
fore in the year io76> James Andrea 
especially, in a convention of many divines 
assembled at Torgau by order of Augustus, 
drew up the treatise which was intended to 
give peace to the Lutheran church and to 
guard it against the opinions of the Re- 
formed, and which from the place received 

1 See SchHisselhurg’s Calvinist ic Theology, in Ger- J 
man, book ii. p. 207, b. iii. Pref. and p. 1—22, 52, 57, 
69 , b. iv. p. 24 0, See.; Gutter’s Concordia Concors, cap. I 
i. — viii. ; Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhut. book xvi 
chap, xxxii. p. 389—395 ; Ldscher’s Uistoria Motuum 
inter Lutheranos et Reform, par. ii. p. 176, par. iii. p. 
1, &c. Add, on the other side, Peuccr’s Hi storm Car - 
cerum et Liberationis Divirne , published by Petzel, 
Zurich, 1605, 8vo. [Likewise Kies ling’s Continuation 
of the Historia Motuum, Sehwabach, 1770, cap. i. sec. 
ix. x. The Catechism of Petzel was printed at Wit- 
tfemh. 1571, and entitled, Catechesis amt mens Explica- 
tionem Decalogi, Symbol i, Orntionis Dominica ;, Doctrines 
de Pcenitentia et Sacrament it. The theologians of Jena 
and Lower Saxony wrote against this catechism. See 
Walch’s liiblio. Theol. Select a, torn. i. p. 485. The 
Crypto-Calvinists defended it the same year in a trea- 
tise entitled, Grundfeste von der Person und Mensch - 
f verdung unseres Herrn Jexu Christi, wider die neuen 
Marcioniten, Samoxatcner, & c. In reply, the divines of 
Lower Saxony wrote Die. wieder/wh/te Christliche 
gemeine Confession und Erkhirung, Sec. At the con- 
vention of Dresden, the Consensus Dresdensis , was 
drawn up, through the intervention of the court party 
and especially of the court preacher Sjehiitze or Sagit- 
tarius. it met with the greatest opposition from the 
foreign churches ; and the houses of Brunswick, with 
the duke of Wurtemberg, made r.tvong representations 
against it to the prince elector. Upon this, in 1574, 
followed the Exegesis perspicua Controversial de Cum a 
Domini, in which indeed they sought to keep up an 
appearance of coincidence with our symbolical books ; 
but very manifestly took pains to defend the Meianc- 
thonian doctrine concerning the holy supper. The 
electoral prince prompted by so many complaints of 
foreign princes, who were apprehensive the religious 
peace might be assailed by the Catholics under the 
pretence of this contest, at last took measures to check 
the evil. He commanded certain articles to be drawn 
up, by the general adoption of which the religious con- 
tests might be terminated. These were actually formed 
in the diet of Torgau, 1574, and may be found in Gut- 
ter’s Concordia Concurs, p. 184, Ac. They were however 
by the foreign theologians to whom they were sent for 
examination, deemed insufficient to remove the con- 
tests. But mild as these first articles were (and they 
must not be confounded with the articles of Torgau of 
1576), yet many hesitated to subscribe them ; and many 
who did subscribe afterwards revoked their subscrip- 
tion. And now resort was had to those harsh measures 
which never can be justified ; to imprisonments and 
| * banishments, and to the forcible introduction of certain 
theological statements which were opposed to the 
statements of the Philippists. For Philipplsts [or 
I Melancthonians] is the proper appellation for these 
j Crypto-Calvinists ; since they for the most part admit- 
ted the real presence in the eucharist, and questioned 
! the omnipresence of Christ's human nature. — 

| 2 gee section 37, above. 


the name of the Booh of Torgau. This 
book after being examined, amended, and 
elucidated by most of the theologians of 
Lutheran Germany, was again submitted 
to certain select divines assembled at Ber- 
gen (an old Benedictine monastery near 
Magdeburg), and when all the suggestions 
from various quarters had been carefully 
weighed, the famous Formula of Concord 
was brought to its perfected state. James 
Andrea had for assistants at Bergen at 
first Martin Chemnitz and Nicholas Sel- 
necker, and afterwards also Andrew Mus- 
cnlus, Christopher Corner, and .David 
Chytncus. The Saxons first received this 
new rule of the Lutheran religion by order 
of their prince Augustus; and the greatest 
part of the Lutheran churches afterwards 
followed their example, some sooner and 
others later. 3 The eilect of this celebrated 


8 The writers on the Formula of Concord are men- 
tioned by Walch, Introductio ad Libras Symbolicos, lib. 
i cap. vii. p. 707, and by Koeher, Bibliotheca Theologite 
Symbol, p. 188. A catalogue of unpublished documents 
relating to its history is extant in Unschuld. Nachricht. 
A.n. 1573, p. 322. The principal historians of it are 
il ospinian, a Swiss theologian, Concordia D hears ; and 
Gutter, Concordia Concors ; and by comparing the ac- 
counts of both, it will be easy to discriminate the true 
from the false, and to understand the reasons of what 
took place. [See Balthasar’s Gesc.hichie des Torgischen 
Ruches nebst andern znr Historie des Concordiens- 
buv.hes gehorigen Nachrichten, Greifsw. 1741, &c. 4to ; 
and Sender’s edition of the book of Torgau from a 
contemporary manuscript document, with a compen- 
dium of the most remarkable parts of that manuscript 
collection, J760, 8vo. In tracing the history of the 
Formula of Concord we should consider the prepara- 
tory events. These were (1.) the Swabian Concord or 
Formula Concordia; inter Suevicas et Saxon icas Ecde- 
sias, which was formed in 1574. By the Saxon churches 
must here be understood those of Lower Saxony, and in 
particular the Ecclesitr Tripolitaner, or the churches of 
Hamburg, Lubec, and Luncburg, whose preachers were 
strenuous Lutherans; together with the duchies of 
Brunswick and Luneburg, and the cities of Brunswick, 
and Magdeburg. A11 these united with the Swabian 
and especially with the Wurtemberg theologians against 
those of electoral Saxony ; and they sent their formula 
to the prince elector of Saxony, in order to show him 
that ids theologians had departed from the Lutheran i 
doctrine, and that he could no longer be the chief 
director of the affairs of the Protestants. Then fol- 
lowed (II.) the convention at Torgau, in 1574. Next 
followed, by order of Lewis duke of Wurtemberg (ifl.) 
the convention of Maulbronn in 1576, where the Wur- 
temberg divines Lucas Osiander and Balth. Bidenbach. j 
with the concurrence of some foreign divines, drew up j 
what is called the Formula of Maulbronn ; in which ! 
the orthodox ministers of our church state on what ! 
conditions they would unite with the divines of clecto- j 
ral Saxony, and recognise them as members of our j 
church. Afterwards came (IV.) the Lichtenberg , 
convention in Feb. 1576, in electoral Saxony, at which j 
the Formula of Maulbronn was examined and pro- ! 
nounced too rigorous. Then followed (V.) the con- j 
vention of Torgau in June of the same year, after the 
suspected divines of electoral Saxony were removed. 
Here the Rook of Torgau was compiled from the Swa- 
bian Concord and the Maulbronn Formula, and this 
was the real basis of that Formula of Concord which 
was afterwards sent to all the German courts and 
churches to collect suggestions and amendments. After 
the suggestions of the foreign theologians were received, 
in the year 1577 and at the cloister of Bergen, the pro- j 
per Formula qf Concord was formed from the Book of j 
Torgau. The principal person concerned in it was 
James Andrea, who was occupied many years in the j 
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Formula , as is well known, was to decide 
and terminate the many controversies which 
had drawn the Lutherans, especially after 
Luther’s death, into disagreeing parties ; and 
also to exclude from the Lutheran commu- 
nity the opinions of the Reformed respect ing 
the Holy Supper and the person of Christ. 

40. Yet the book which was to have 
restored harmony among the Lutherans, 
and which actually did so in many places, 
furnished also new ground of discord. In 
the first place the Reformed, and those who 
either favoured the Reformed or at least 
wished to be at peace with them for the 
sake of the common good, when they per- 
ceived that by this Formula all hope of 
healing the schism was at an end, and that 
the Reformed were entirely excluded from 
all communion with the Lutherans, violently 
attacked and in bitter terms censured both 
the Formula and its authors. Beyond the 
bounds of Germany, the Swiss (of whom 
Rudolph Ilospinian was the chief) and the 
Belgians, 1 and in Germany those of the 
Palatinate, 2 of Anhalt, of Baden, and others, 
waged furious war upon the Formula. 
This imposed upon the Lutheran divines, 
and especially upon those of Saxony, the 
disagreeable task of defending it and its 
framers in various treatises. 8 

41. Even among the Lutherans them- 
selves, some of the most distinguished 


fineness, took a number of journeys awl showed extra- 
ordinary zeal in the whole affair, yet incurred many 
rcproache 3 by the ambiguous expressions which he 
employed. And by his influence it was that the opi- 
nions of the Swabian divines respecting the person of 
Christ, the communication of the attributes [of Christ’s 
divine nature to his human] (communicatio idiomatum), 
and the omnipresence of Christ’s human nature, which 
before had been only private opinions, were received 
into the Formula of Concord as doctrines of the whole 
Lutheran church. With him was joined Nicholas 
Selnecker, a native Frcnohman of Iierspruck, and at 
that tiino superintendent at Leipsic, a learned and per- 
severing man, who had endured much persecution from 
the Ph'flippists. The two others who were associated 
with James Andrea were still more learned, and at the 
same time much disposed to peace, namely, Martin 
Chemnitz ami David Chytreeus, both pupils of Melanc- 
thon. The first was then superintendent at Brunswick, 
and had few equals in learning and facility in writing. 
He was a venerator of Melancthon, and endeavoured in 
many respects to find out a middle path, and to check 
the violence of Andrea. Hence he and Andrea may be 
considered as the proper composers of the instrument. 
Chytrams was of Rostock. Musculus and Corner were 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and were famed for their 
zeal for Luther’s doctrines, yet these had no great con- 
cern with the Book of T organ.— Sc.hl. 

i Vilier’a E pis tola Apologetica llcformatarum in 
Belgio Ecciexiarum ad et contra A uc fores Ltbri Ber- 
gensis died Concordia, with the notes of Rencsse, 
republished by Gerdes in his Scrinium A nliquarium, or 
Miscellanea Groningana , tom. i. p. 121, Ac. Add 
Unschuld. Nachricht. a.d. 1747, p. 957, Ac. 

* The palsgrave [i.e. the Fdector Palatine] Jo. Casi- 

mir, in the year 1577, forthwith called a convention of 
the Reformed at Frankfort for the purpose of repelling 
this Formula. See Alting's Hist. Eccles. Falatincc, sec. 
179, p. 143, Ac. t r 

* See Walch’s Introduclio in Ltbres Symbohcos Lu~ 
them nor. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 734, Ac. 


churches could not be persuaded either by 
entreaties or arguments to receive the 
Formula , and to add it to their guides in 
doctrinal instruction. It was therefore 
rejected by the Hessians, the Pomeranians, 
the Nurembergers, the llolstenians (through 
the influence of Paul von Eitzen the super- 
intendent-general), by the Silesians, the 
Danes, the Brunswickers or Julians, and 
others. 4 But all these were not influenced 
by the same motives and arguments. Some 
of them, as the llolstenians, were led by 
their high respect and reverence for Me- 
lancthon, to abhor a book in which the 
opinions of so great a man were censured 
and exploded. Others were not only par- 
tial to Melancthon, but they also believed 
that some of the sentiments condemned in 
the Formula were nearer the truth than the 
prevailing views. Some were kept from 
approving the Formula by their secret 
attachment to the opinions of the Reformed, 
and some by the hopes they had indulged 
that the Reformed and the Lutheran 
churches might form an alliance. 6 . Some 

4 On the fate of tbc Formula of Concord in Holstein, 
see Die Danische Bibliothek , vol. Iv. p. 212, Ac.; vol. 
v. p. 355; vol. viil. p. 333—408; vol. lx. p. 1, Ac.; 
Muhlius, Dissert. Histor. Theolog. Diss. i. de Ilcfor- 
m it. llulsnt. p. 103, Ac.; Grevius, Mcmoria FaiUi nb 
Eitzen, who however only touches upon this subject. 
The transactions in Denmark relative to the Formula 
and the causes of its rejection may bo learned from the 
above-mentioned Danische Bibliothek, which contains 
numerous documents, vol. iv. p. 222—282: and from 
Pontoppidan’s Annates Eccles. Danic.a DipUmatici, 
tom. iii, p. 450, Ac.; who ulso shows (p. 407, Ac.) that 
what Von Elswich and others endeavour to make 
doubtful was a real fact, namely, that king Frederick 
1 1. on receiving a copy of the Formula threw it into the 
lire and burned it. Respecting the rejection of the 
Formula by the Hessians, see the documents in Die 
Danische Bibliothek, vol. vii. p. 273—304, vol. ix. p. 
I — 87. Add Tiolerrmnn’s Fil*e Theologor. Mar pur - 
gens. p. 99, Ac. Respecting the countries of Liegnitz 
and Brieg, see the Unschuld. Nachricht. a.d. 1745, p. 
173, Ac. [It cannot bo denied that there were faults 
preceding this Formula (f Concord which gave to many 
Lutheran churches a reasonable excuse for procrasti- 
nating or even refusing to subscribe to it. It w as pub- 
lished too hastily, and before the suggestions of ull tho 
churches had been received ; whence many, as, e.g. tho 
churches of Tomerania and Holstein, believed that tho 
Formula was sent to them only for form’s sake. It was 
thought that the Saxons assumed a power in the whole 
transaction which did not belong to them, and that 
they sought akind of control over the Lutheran churches 
which no one would in this sense concede to them.- 
SchL 

5 It was tho fact that the Formula of Concord cut off 
all prospects of a union of our church with the Re- 
formed, and opposed a bar to all attempts at pacifica- 
tion. At that time tho points in controversy with tho 
Reformed were only two, namely, respecting the doc- 
trino of the Supper and the person of Christ. The 
first pervaded the whole Lutheran church, the second 
did not ; for before the Formula of Concord it was only 
the Swabian divines who defended tho omnipresence of 
Christ’s human nature, on the ground of a communica- 
tion of attributes. Luther never attempted to prove his 
doctrine concerning tho supper from the doctrine de. 
communicatione idiomatum, but solely from the Scrip- 
tures. And if, when Zwingli (who would parry his 
proofs from Scripture) brought him on to the subject of 
the person of Christ, he derived the ubiquity of Christ’s 
human nature from its personal union with the divine 
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either actually feared or at least pretended 
to fear, that the peace and harmony of the 
Lutheran church might be injured by 
adding a new symbolical book to their old 
ones. And others offered other reasons for 
their dislike of it. 

42. Julius, duke of Brunswick, had been 
a kind of second father of the Formula of 
Concord , and had contributed to the fabri- 
cation of it both by his counsels and by 
j liberal expenditures. And when drawn up, 
he had commanded all the ministers of reli- 
gion in his dominions to receive it and to 
subscribe their names to it. But after the 
Formula was published, Julius changed his 
mind and permitted his dkdncs at llelin- 
stadt, Tilemann Ileshusius and the others, 
to oppose it and to exclude it from a place 
among the symbolical books of his territo- 
ries. The principal grounds on which the 
divines of J ulius rejected the Formula were : 
(I.) That the printed copy differed in some 
parts from the written Formula , which the 
Brunswickers had approved. (II.) That 
the doctrine of free-will was incorrectly 
explained in the Formula , and that some 
of the harsh and unsuitable phrases of 
Luther were employed in it. (III.) That 
the ubiquity (as it was then termed) or the 
boundless presence of Christ’s human na- 
ture, which the Lutheran church had never 
adopted as her doctrine, was taught in it. 
Besides these reasons, perhaps other and 
secret ones influenced duke Julius*'*not to 
adopt the Formula. There were various 
negociations with him and his theologians 
to remove these difficulties; and particu- 
larly in the year 1583, a convention of 
theologians from the electoral Palatinate, 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and Brunswick, was 
held at Quedlinburg for the purpose of 
terminating this dissent; but Julius re- 
mained inflexible in his purpose, and wished 
to have the cause of the Formula referred 
to a council of the whole Lutheran church. 1 

nature, yet he never maintained that the man Christ 
was always and everywhere present, but merely that ho 
could bo present wherover tho execution of his media- 
torial office and the fulfilment of his promises required, 
and of course at the celebration of the Holy Supper. 
And in this the theologians of Upper and Lower Saxony 
followed him. But the theologians of Swabia and 
Alsace maintained an absolute omnipresence ; and their 
statements were transferred to the Formula qf Concord 
(yet so that the other opinion was not explicitly ex- 
cluded), and thus were made articles of faith (just as 
the doctrine of election by grace was previously a pri- 
vate opinion of Calvin, and was transformed by the 
Synod of Dort into an article of faith to all who re- 
ceived the decrees of that synod). Thus the points of 
controversy between us and the Reformed were in- 
creased by the Formula of Concord. They were also 
rendered more virulent, because we censured and con- 
demned as heretical a church which hitherto wished to 
be a sister to us. — Schl. 

1 See H utter’s Concordia Connors , cap. xlv. p. 1051; 
Rehtmeyer’s Braunschweig Kirchnnhistorie , vol. iii. 
chap. viii. sec. i. p. 483, and the writers mentioned by 


43. In Saxony itself, not a few detested 
in their hearts that Formula which they 
subscribed with their hands, holding fast 
the doctrines which they had received from 
Melancthon and his friends. On the death 
of Augustus and the accession of Christian 
I. who from his childhood had been imbued 
with the milder sentiments of Melancthon, 
and is said to have been too friendly to the 
doctrines and institutions of the Swiss, 
these parties again lifted up their heads and 
seemed to be plotting against the Formula 
of Concord, in order to open the way for 
Calvinistic opinions and regulations being 
introduced among the Saxons. And they 
found much support from men of the first 
rank, and especially from Nicholas Crell, 
the prime minister of state. Through their 
influence, first some laws were enacted 
which might prepare the minds of the people 
to acquiesce in the contemplated revolution ; 
and then in the year 1591, the formula of 
exorcism as it is called was required to be 
omitted in the administration of baptism. 3 
Moreover, not only was there a new Ger- 
man catechism published, which was favour- 
able to the designs of these patrons of the 
Reformed doctrines, but likewise a new 
edition of the German Bible with the notes 
of Henry Salmuth, adapted to the object in 
contemplation, was prepared in 1591 at 
Dresden. And as violent commotions and 
seditions of the people now broke out 
everywhere, the government animadverted 
severely on those ministers of religion who 

Pfaff, De Adis et Scriptis Ecclesice Wiirtemberg. p. G 2, 
and in his llistoria Literar. Theolog. par. ii. p. 423. 
On the conference at Quedlinburg and its Acts, see 
also Die Ddnische Bibliothnk , part viii. p. 595, &c. 
[The court appears to have been actuated in this matter 
by political considerations. For the objections of the 
theologians to the Formula might admit an answer. 
The first objection respecting the discrepance between 
the printed and the written copies of the Formula was 
founded on fact. There really were words and phrases 
interpolated in some of the statements which were not 
in the written copy. The other party did not deny the 
fact, but said they were minute things and not altera- 
tions of the doctrine, but merely changes in the phra- 
seology introduced for the sake of perspicuity. And 
this was actually true. Mosheim once compared the 
subscribed copy with the printed ; and as he asserted, 
the doctrine in both was the same. So that if they had 
been disposed, they might easily have compromised this 
point. So also the two other points were not so very 
Important. The Uclmstadt theologians would not con- 
cede tho ubiquity ; yet they held it possible that Christ, 
as man, should be in various places at the same time. 
Now, how far is one who concedes this from believing 
tho ubiquity ? The grand difficulty was this : — The 
electoral Saxons had in the whole business assumed too 
much to themselves, and had acted as lawgivers to tho 
church. It was perceived that if this matter was al- 
lowed to pass thus, the elector of Saxony would perso- 
nate the pope, and his principal clergy the cardinals, 
and they would in future prescribe laws to the whole 
Lutheran church. They resolved therefore to maintain 
against the Saxons their right to think for themselves 
in matters of religion, and show that they conceded to 
Saxony the direction of religious affairs only unoer 
certain restrictions— Schl. 

* See Kraft’s Geschichte der Exorcismi , p. 401, &c. 



opposed the designs of the court. But the 
sudden death of Christian, which took place 
this very year, frustrated all these machi- 
nations. The theologians by whom the 
business had been principally managed 
were, after the death of the elector, pun- 
ished with imprisonment and exile; and 
Crell, the prime director of it, received in 
1601 the fruit of his temerity, by being 
brought to a capital punishment. 1 * 

44. At the end of the century, Samuel 
Huber, a Swiss of Berne, indiscreetly awa- 
kened a new controversy at Wittemberg 
where he taught theology. Fired with 
hatred of the Calvinistic doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees, he maintained that the whole 
human race were from eternity elected of 
God to salvation; and he accused his col- 
leagues, together with all the divines of the 
Lutheran church, of being Calvinists, be- 
cause they taught that those only are 
elected whom God foresaw would die in 
faith. Learned men are at this day agreed 
that Huber swerved from the common Lu- 
theran doctrine in words rather than in 
meaning; for what the Lutherans maintain 
respecting the love of God as embracing 
the whole human race, and excluding no 
one absolutely from eternal salvation, this 
he would explain in a new manner and in 
new phraseology. But this age, having 
learned from numerous examples that new 
phraseology and new modes of explaining 
doctrines .produced as lasting and as perni- 
cious disturbance as new errors, urged Hu- 
ber to adopt the old and universal method 
of teaching, in preference to his own. And 
when he declared that he could not do so, 
and his patrons here and there threatened 
to produce disturbance, he was compelled 
to relinquish his office and go into exile. 

45. That the controversies here recounted 
and others of less magnitude were very in- 
jurious to the public interests of the church 
founded by Luther, no one who is well in- 
formed in the history of those times will 


l See Arnold’s . Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part, il 
book xvi. ch. xxxii. p. 863, and the writers mentioned 
by Engelcken, Diss. de Nic. Crellio , ejusqua Supplicio, 
Rostoch, 1724. 

* The writers on this controversy are mentioned by 
pfaff, Introdiictio in Histor. Literar. Thvolog. par. ii. 
lib. iii. p. 431, &c. [See, in particular, Arnold’s Kir - 
chen-und Ketzerhistorie , book xvi. ch. xxx. vol. i. p. 
952, &c. It must not be supposed by the incautious 
reader that Huber believed in the final salvation of all 
men. He used the words decree and election as equi- 
valent to gracious invitation. This he supposed in the 
eternal counsels of God extended to all men equally, 
and without distinction. But to make their calling 
and election sure, they must repent and believe ; which 
he supposed the greater part of mankind will not do, 
and of course will be damned to all eternity. This he 
expressly stated in the confession of his faith which be 

published in 1595. See Arnold, ubi supra, p. 953, and 

Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit dcr Reform, vol. iv. p. 
664. — Mur. 


deny. 3 The method also of discussing and 
terminating controversies in that age, if 
estimated according to the modern views of 
good men, contained much that was incon- 
sistent with equity, moderation, and charity. 
And while they are unjust who indiscrimi- 
nately load with reproaches the authors of 
those evils, and boldly pronounce them deS' 
titute of all reason and all virtue, those are 
still more unjust who cast all the blame on 
the victors, and pronounce the vanquished 
to be saints and deserving of a better fate. 
That men recently led out of the thickest 
darkness into the light should not at once 
discern and distinguish all objects, as they 
are able to do who have long . been in the 
light, is not at all strange. Besides, that 
was an unpolished age, and one which not 
only tolerated but applauded many things 
in morals and in the modes of living, acting, 
and contending, which modern times, im- 
proved by experience and education, disap- 
prove and reject. But with what views 
and intentions the individuals contended, 
whether they acted maliciously or ingenu- 
ously and in good faith, belongs not to us 
to decide, but to Him who knofreth the 
hearts of men. 

46. The theologians among the Lutherans 
who illustrated the various branches of sa- 
cred learning form a very long list. Besides 
Luther and Melancthon, who excelled all 
the rest in genius and learning, the more 
distinguished were, Jerome Weller, Mar- 
tin Chemnitz, John Brentius, Matthias 
Flacius, Urban Ilegius, George Major, 
Nicholas Amsdorf, Erasmus Sarcerius, John 
Matthesius, John Wigand, Francis Lam- 
bert, James Andrea, David Chy trams, 
Nicholas Selnecker, Martin Bucer, Paul 
Fagius, Casper Cruciger, Victor in Strigelius, 
Cyriac Spangenberg, Matthew Judex, 
Tilemann Heshusius, Joachim Westphal, 
John iEpinus, Andrew O&iander, and many 
others. 4 

3 The English render will see some excellent obser- 
vations on these deplorable controversies and their sad 
results to German Protestantism, in one of the early 
works of Dr. Pusey, since so celebrated. I allude to his 
Historical Inquiry into the Theology of Germany , 
Lond. 1828, p. 9, &c. On the controversies themselves, 
see Weisrnann, Memorabilia Hist. Sac. vol. i. p. 1520, 
Scc.—R. 

4 For an account of these, Melchior Adamus, Vita 
Theolognrum , the Historical and Literary [ and Biogra- 
phical] Dictionaries , Du Pin’s Riblioth&que des Auteurs 
sb pares de la Communion de V Eglise Ilomaine, and 
others, may be consulted. The lives of many of them 
have been separately written with care in our age ; e. g. 
the life of Hieronymus Weller by Laemrnel, of Flacius 
by Ritter, of Heshusius and Spangenbcrg by Leuckfold, 
of Fagius by Feucrlinn, of Chytraus by SchUtze, of West 
phal by (irevius, of Bucer by Verporten, of JEpinus by 
Grevius, &c. [See also notices of these minor Luthe- 
ran divines in the first volume of Weismann's Memora- 
bilia Hist. Sac. from p. 1429, &c. There is a recent 
life of Francis Lambert by Baum of Strasburg, 1840, 
l2mo. — ll. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

] . The church which chooses to be called 
the Reformed or the Evangelical Reformed 
church, and which was formerly by its oppo- 
nents called the Zwinglian or the Calvinistic 
church, and is now by many called the 
Calvinistic Reformed, 1 differs in character 
from nearly all others. For all other 
churches stand united by the bond of a 
common system of doctrine and discipline; 
but this is not the case with the Reformed 
church. It neither maintains one system 
of faith, for it has many creeds differing 
considerably in some points; nor does it 
adopt the same modes and forms of wor- 
ship; nor has it every where the same con- 
stitution and government. Of course, this 
church does not require of its ministers that 
they should all hold and teach the same 
things, but allows very many points of 
doctrine and those of no little consequence 
to be variously stated and explained, pro- 
vided the great first principles of religion 
and piety remain inviolate. This church 
may therefore be called a great community, 
comprising various kinds of churches, which 
the moderation of all in tolerating each 
other’s, differences keeps from splitting into 
various sects. 2 


1 In England and America the term Reformed is 
commonly applied to all tho different sects which in 
this century separated from the Romish church ; and 
the term Protestant is used with the same latitude. Rut 
the Lutheran writers use the term Reformed to denote 
all the larger sects except their own which separated 
from the Romish church during this century. In this 

sense Mosheim here uses it. It would have been more 
accurate however had ho said the Reformed churches; 

for tho sects he includes do not pretend to be one 

church or one ecclesiastical body. They aro and they 

profess to be as distinct from each other as any or all 

of them are from the Lutheran church. Sec the fol- 

lowing note.— Mur. 

8 These observations are designed to give the Luthe- 
ran church an air of unity, which is not to be found in 
the Reformed. But there is a real fallacy in this spe- 
cious representation of things. The Reformed church, 
when considered in the true extent of the term Re- 
formed, comprehends all those religious communities 
which separated themsclvos from the church of Rome, 
and in this sense includes the Lutheran church as well 
as the others. And even when this epithet is used in 
opposition to the community founded by Luther, it re- 
presents not a single church, as tho Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Independent, but rather a collection of 
churches; which, though they be invisibly united by a 
belief and profession of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, yet frequent separate places of worship, 
and have each a visible centre of external union pecu- 
liar to themselves, which is formed by certain peculi- 
arities in their respective rules of public worship and 
ecclesiastical government. An attentive examination 
of the discipline, polity, and worship of the churches of 
England, Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland [as well 
as of those of France, Ireland, and North America], 
will set this matter in the clearest light. The first of 
these churches, being governed by bishops and not ad- 
mitting the validity of Presbyterian ordination, differs 
from tiie other three more than any one of these differs 
from the other. There are how r ever peculiarities of go- 
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2. This was not the original character of 
the Reformed church, but it was thrown 
into this state by the force of circumstances. 
The Swiss with whom it originated, and 
especially John Calvin who was its second 
founder, spared no pains to bring all the 
congregations which united with them to 
adopt the same forms of faith and practice 
and the same mode of government; and 
while they looked upon the Lutherans as 
brethren who were in error, they were not 
disposed to grant indulgence and impunity 
themselves, nor were they willing their as- 
sociates should grant it, to those who openly 
favoured the Lutheran views of the Lord’s 
Supper, the person of Christ, predestination, 
and the kindred subjects. 3 * * * * 8 But when fierce 
contests arose in Britain, both respecting 
the form of church government and re- 
specting rites and some other subjects, 
between what were called the Episcopalians 
and the Puritans, it seemed to be necessary 
to expand the arms of the church, and to 
reckon among genuine brethren those who 
might deviate from the opinions and the 
regulations of the Genevans. And alter 


vernment ar.d worship which distinguish the church 
of Holland from that of Scotland. Tho institution of 
deacons, tho use of forms for the celebration Of the 
sacraments, an ordinary form of prayer, the observation 
of the festivals of Christmas Easter, Ascension Day, 
and Whitsuntide, are established in tho Dutch church; 
and it is well known that the church of Scotland differs 
from it In theso respects. But after all, to what does 
the pretended uniformity among the Lutherans amount? 
are not some of the Lutheran churches governed by 
bishops, while others aro ruled by elders? It shall 
moreover be shown in its proper place, that even in 
point of doctrine tho Lutheran churches are not so very 
remarkable for their uniformity. — Marl. 

3 This sentence, in connexion with what follows, 
seems to charge the Reformed of this century with ex- 
communicating the Lutherans ns heretics, or with 
refusing to have any Christian fellowship with them 
so long as they retained their peculiar opinions. 
Veniam tamen et impunitatem nec ipsi dabanfc, nee a 
suis [sociis — /?.] dari volebant illis, &c. But on what 
grounds can Mosheim assert this ? That the Reformed 
would not give up their own belief nor admit that the 
Lutherans were free from all error, is certain. But 
that they refused all communion with their Lutheran 
brethren, is I believe the direct opposite of the truth. 
In the conference at Marpurg in 1529, of which some 
notice is given above, p. 57G, 7, note 5, and p. 581, 
the Reformed divines begged the Lutherans to allow 
them mutually to regard each other as brethren, not- 
withstanding their difference in opinion as to the 
eucliarist. But Luther absolutely refused. See the 
statements of Melancthon, Buccr, and others, quoted 
by Ilospinian, Historia Sacrament aria, par. ii. p. J3). 
133, 135. 13G. So also Calvin in the year 1546 ex- 
pressly declared, that the Lutherans and the Reformed 
ought not to separate from each other, and to call each 
other heretics, on account of the difference between 
them in regard to the real presence. See Ilospinian, 
ubi supra, p. 311. And in the year 1631, the subject 
came before the Reformed National Synod of France 
at Lyons; and they decided explicitly that their 
churches might consistently admit open and avowed 
Lutherans to enjoy the privileges of members in their 
respective bodies. See Aymon, Si/nodes Nationaux des 
Egl. Ilef. de France, tome ii. p. 500, &c. in Scliroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Iltform. vol. v. p. 194. See also 
cent. xvll. sec. ii. part ii. chap. i. sec. 4, below, — Mur. 
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the Synod of Dorfc, much greater modera- 
tion ensued. For although the opinions of 
the Arminians were rejected and condemned, 
they found their way into the minds of great 
numbers. The English church, in the time 
of Charles I. publicly renounced the opi- 
nions of Calvin respecting the divine de- 
crees; 1 and studied entire conformity with 
the opinions and practices of the first ages 
of Christianity. Some German churches 
dared not publicly give their entire assent 
to the Genevan views, lest they should be 
declared to have cut themselves off from 
the privileges of the Augsburg Confession. 
Finally, the French exiles who had long 
been accustom d to milder views, and had 
philosophised in the free manner of their 
countrymen, having become dispersed over 
the whole Reformed world, by their elo- 
quence and their talents allured many to 
imitate them. All these and some other 
circumstances have gradually instilled such 
a spirit of gentleness and patienco, that at 
the present day all, except those who either 
adhere to the Roman pontiff or fiercely de- 
fend the errors of the Socinians, Anabap- 
tists, or Quakers, can hold their place among 
the members of the Reformed church. This 
has taken place contrary to the wishes and 
against the opposition of many; but they 
are far inferior in numbers and influence 
to the others, who suppose there arc but 
few things necessary to be believed in order 
to salvation, who allow many doctrines to 
be variously explained, and who wish to 
extend the Reformed church as widely as 
possible. 2 

3. The founder of the Reformed church 
was Ulric Zwingli, a Swiss, an acute man 
and a lover of truth. 3 lie not only wished 

1 Many members of the church of England, with 
archbishop Laud at their head, did indeed propagate 
the doctrines of Arminius both in their pulpits and in 
their writings. But it is not accurate to say that the 
Church of England renounced publicly in that reign 
the opinions of Calvin. See this matter farther dis- 
cussed in the note, century xvii. sec. ii. partii. chap. ii. 
sec. 20 .— Marl. 

8 There has never yet been published a full and 
accurate History of the Reformed church. Abraham 
Scultetus would have given us one down to his time, 
in his Annnles Enangelii Renomttif hut only a very 
small part of that work has been preserved. Theodore 
Hase, who projected Annates EcclesLe Re, format#, 
was cut off by a premature death. James Basnage's 
famous work, which was last published, Rotterdam, 
1 725, 2 vols. 4to, entitled, flistoire df, la Religion des 
Eglises Ilf for meet, is not a history of this church, hut 
merely shows that the peculiar doctrines of the Re- 
formed church are not novel, but very ancient, and 
have been held in all ages of the church. Maimbourg’s 
flistoire du Caloinisme is filled with innumerable errors, 
and written with the pen of partiality. [This want is 
not yet supplied, nor likely to be so. The separate 
histories which have appeared of the several Reformed 
churches seem to have superseded the necessity for a 
general history of the Reformed, as distinct from the 
Lutheran body.— R. 

3 See above, sec. i. History qf the Reformation, p. 
571, &c. 
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to have many tilings suppressed in the 
public worship and in the churches which 
Luther thought might be borne with, 
images for instance, altars, candles, the 
formula of exorcism, the private [auricu- 
lar] confession of sins, &c. and prescribed 
the most simple forms of worship, but he 
likewise taught on some points of doctrine, 
in particular respecting the Lord’s Supper, 
very differently from Luther. And those 
who laboured with him in banishing the 
popish superstitions among the Swiss, ap- 
proved of these singular opinions of Zwin- 
gli. From these men all the churches of 
Switzerland which separated from the 
Romish communion received those opi- 
nions. From Switzerland, by the preach- 
ings and writings of his pupils and friends, 
the same tenets spread among the neigh- 
bouring nations. Thus the Reformed 
church of which Zwingli was the parent 
was at first small and of limited extent, 
but by degrees became an extensive 
body. 

4. The principal cause of the separation 
of the Lutherans from the Swiss was 
Zwingli’s doctrine concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. While Luther maintained that 
the body and blood of Christ are truly, 
though in an inexplicable manner, present 
in the Holy Supper, and arc presented along 
with the bread and wine in that ordinance, 
Zwingli held on the contrary that the 
bread and wine arc only signs and symbols 
of the absent body and blood of Christ ; 
and he so taught in his public writings 
from the year 1524 onward. 4 The next 
year, John (Ecolampadius, a theologian of 
Basil and one of the most learned men of 
that age, did the same thing. 6 Both were 
opposed by Luther and his friends, and 
especially by the Swabians, with great 
firmness and resolution. Philip, the land- 
grave of Hesse, fearing much injury to the 
incipient cause of the Protestants from 
these contests, endeavoured to put an end 
to them by a conference held at Marpurg 
in the year 1529, between Zwingli, Luther, 
and some others. But he could obtain 
only a truce, not a peace. Luther and 
Zwingli came to an agreement on many 
points; but the controversy respecting the 


4 Yet before that year Zwingli had so believed and 
taught in private. See Gerdos, Hisloria Emngelii 
Renooati , tom. i. Append, p. 228 [and Zwingli’s own 
letters in the recent collection by Schulter, part i. p. 
258. The student should by all means read with atten- 
tion the admirable exposition of the difference between 
the views of Zwingli and Luther on this subject, which 
Ranke lias given in his Hist, qf the Reformation, vol. 
iii. p. 88-99. — R. 

5 See Fueslin, Cent. i. Epist. The of. Reform itorum, 
p. 31, 35, 44, 49, &o. [See also above, sec. i.ehap. ii. 
p, 577, and note.— Mur. 
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Lord’s Supper was left for Providence and 
time to heal. 1 * 

5. Zwingli had but just settled his church, 
when in the year 1530 he fell in a battle 
of the Zurichers with the Roman Catholic 
Swiss, the defenders of the old religion, 
lie marched out to this war, not for the 
purpose of fighting but for the sake of 
encouraging and comforting the soldiers, 
though he went armed according to the 
customs of his country.* After his death, 
certain good and moderate men among 
the Lutherans, especially Martin Bucer, 
laboured with all zeal and diligence by 
exhortations, explanations, and perhaps 
also by shrouding the opinions of both 
parties in ambiguous language, to bring 
about a compromise of some sort. 3 That 
those who undertook this difficult task had 
good intentions and designs, no one who 
is himself honest and candid will call in 
question ; but whether they took the right 
and proper method to accomplish their 
object is less clear. In Switzerland some 
commotions resulted from these movements 
of Bucer. For some refused to give up 
the opinion of Zwingli, while others em- 
braced the modified views of Bucer. 4 5 But 
these commotions had no influence to bring 
about a peace with Luther. Yet out of 
Switzerland, and among the theologians 
of Upper Germany who had inclined to 
the side of the Swiss, Bucer 's efforts to 
settle the controversy had such effect, that 
in the year 153G they sent a deputation 
to Wittemberg and connected themselves 
with Luther, abandoning the Swiss.® The 
Swiss he could not persuade to do so ; yet 
for some years afterwards the prospect of 
an agreement was not absolutely desperate. 
But in the year 1544, when Luther pub- 


1 Ruchat, Ilisloire da la Reformation da la Suisse, 
tome i. passim, tome ii. livr. vl. p. 463, &c.; Hottinger's 
Heloetische Kirchengeschichte , part iii. book vi. p. 27, 51, 
&c. p. 483 ; Lbscher, Historia Mutuum, par. i. cap. ii. 
iii. p. 65, &c. cap. vi. p. 143, &c. ; Fueslin’s Beytrdge 
zur Schweitzer Reformation, vol. iv. p, 120, &c. [and 
above, p. 577, note, and p. 581. — Mur. 

* Those of our church who formerly reproached 
Zwingli and the Reformed church with this death 
did not consider the customs of the Swiss nation in 
that age. For all the Swiss, when summoned to de- 
fend their country, were at that time obliged to march, 
and not even tho religious teachers and ministers wero 
excused. And in the very battle in which Zwingli fell 
there fell likewise a doctor of Bern, Hieronymus Fon- 
t&nus. See Fueslin’s Centuna Epistolar. Theol. Re- 
form. p. 84, &c. 

1 8 See Verpoorten*s Comment . de Martino Bitcero el 
ejut Sententia de Coena Domini, sec. lx. p. 23, &c. 
Coburg, 1709, 8vo; Lbscher’s JJistoria Motuum, par. 
i. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 181, and par. ii. lib. ill. cap. ii. 
p. 15. 

4 See Fueslin's Centuria 1. Epistolar. Thed. p. 162, 
170, 181, 182, 190, 192, 215. 

5 Lbscher, ubi supra, cap. il. p. 205 ; Ruchat, His- 

toire deli Reformation de la Suisse, tome v. p. 535, & c. ; 

llottinger’s Heloel. Kirchen. vol. iii. book vi. p. 702, 

&C. [Sde p. 588, above, note. — Mur. 
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fished his Confession of Faith respecting 
the Lord's Supper , in direct opposition to 
the opinions of the Swiss, the Zurichers 
in the following year publicly defended 
their cause against him j and by these 
movements all the efforts of the pacificators 
were rendered nugatory. 6 

6. The blessed death by which Luther 
was removed in 1546 seemed to dispel 
this cloud, and again to inspire the hope 
that a compromise might take place. For 
Melancthon and his friends and disciples 
so eagerly desired to have the Lutherans 
and Zwinglians unite, that he did not 
refuse even a dissembled peace, and was 
ready to turn every way to accomplish it. 
On the oilier side, John Calvin, a native 
of Noyon in France and a teacher at 
Geneva, a man venerated even by his 
enemies for his genius, learning, eloquence, 
and other endowments, and moreover the 
friend of Melancthon, tempered the offen- 
sive opinion of Zwingli, and endeavoured 
to prevail upon the Swiss, and especially 
the Zurichers among whom his influence 
was very great, to adopt his views. 7 He 
rejected indeed the idea of the actual pre 
sence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Holy Supper ; but he supposed a certain 
divine influence from Christ accompanied 
the bread and wine, to those who received 
them with full faith and an honest heart; 
and to render this doctrine the more 
acceptable, he expressed it in nearly the 
same phraseology in which Luther expressed 
his doctrine. 8 For it was the common 
error of all who assumed the office of paci- 
ficators in this contest, or who attempted 
to restore harmony, that they endeavoured 
rather to produce agreement in words than 
in sentiment. But Melancthon, though 
extremely desirous of peace, neither had 
fortitude enough openly to engage in this 
perilous enterprise, nor would his opposers 
allow him tranquillity enough after the 
death of Luther to collect himself and 
begin the arduous business. Besides, the 
contention which had been intermitted was 
renewed in 1552 by Joaehim Westphal, a 
pastor at Hamburg, than whom, after 
Flacius, there was no more strenuous vin- 
dicator of the sentiments of Luther. For 
to the Mutual Consent of Genevans and 


6 Lbscher, ubi supra, par. ii. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 241, 
&c. [This Confession is a different work from 
Luther's large Confession published in the year 1528. 
— Mur. 

7 Salig’s llistorie der Augsburg. Confession , vol. ii. 
book vii. chap. iii. p. 1075. 

8 The English reader will see a clear and succinct 
statement of the Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinian 
views on the presence of Christ in his Supper, in 
Hill's Lectures on Divinity , ed. of 1825, vol. iii. p. 330, 
&c.— R. 
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Zurichers in regard to the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament , he opposed a book written in 
the caustic style of Luther, entitled, A 
Farrago of Confused and Discordant Opi- 
nions respecting the Sacred Supper , collected 
from the Books of the Sacramentarians ; 
in which he bitterly taxed the Reformed 
with their disagreements on the doctrine of 
the Supper, and most earnestly contended 
for the opinion of Luther. In a style no 
less harsh, Calvin first replied to him ; and 
soon after, some joining Westphal and 
others joining Calvin, the parties became 
insensibly excited, and the contest raging 
even worse than before, no human power 
seemed adequate to check it. 1 

7. To these controversies an immense 
accession was afterwards made by the 
contest respecting the decrees of God in 
relation to the eternal salvation of men, 
which originated with John Calvin, and 
which stirred up many abstruse and difii- 
eult questions. The first teachers among 
the Swiss were so far from the views of 
those who hold that God by his supreme 
and absolute sovereignty appointed some 
to everlasting joy and others to everlasting 
pain, from all eternity, and without any 
regard had to their condition and conduct, 
that they seemed not far removed from the 
sentiments of the Pelagians ; nor with 
Zwingli did they hesitate to promise heaven 
to all who lived according to right rea- 
son. 2 But Calvin, differing widely from 
them, supposed that God by his sovereign 
pleasure assigns to mankind their future 
condition, and that his absolute decree is 
the only cause both of the eternal felicity 
and the eternal misery of all men. 3 And 
this opinion was in a short time propagated 
by his writings and his pupils throughout 


l l.oschcr's Uistoria Mutuum, par. il. lib. iii. cap. 
viii. p. 83, &c. ; Jo. Muller’s Cimbria Literata , tom. 
Iii. p. G42, Sec. ; Greviu3, Memoria Joachimi West phut i , , 
p. G‘2, 10G, &c. 

* See this demonstrated by many proofs in Daille’s 
Apologia pro Duo bus Ecclesiarum Gallicarum Synodis , 
aanersus Frider Spunhemium , par. iv. p. IMG ; Turretin, 
F pis tola ad Antistitem Cantwirienscm , printed in the 
Jiibliotheque Germanique, tome xiii. p. 92 ; Simon, 
liibliotheque Critique, under the fictitious name of 
Saniore, tome iii. chap, xxviii. p. 292, 298 ; the author 
of the French notes to the Formula Consensus Helve- 
tica, p. 52, &c. The very learned Gerdes indeed in his 
Miseell . Groning. tom. ii, p. 476, 477, seems to teach 
the contrary, namely, that Calvin held the same 
opinions as the first teachers among the Swiss. But 
he may be refuted by what he himself adduces concern- 
ing the disturbances in Switzerland produced by Cal- 
vin’s opinions. 

* This statement appears quite too strong. Neither 
Calvin nor Augustine, nor any other distinguished 
teacher of the divine decrees in ancient times, main- 
tained that God’s “ absolute decree is the only cause of 
eternal felicity and eternal misery.” On the contrary, 
they maintained that the sinfulness of men Is the sole 
cause of their eternal misery. Neither did they sup- 
pose that the righteous are saved without any acts or 
agency of their own. — Mur, 


the whole body of the Reformed; nay, 
was added to the public doctrines of the 
church in some regions. The Italian, Je- 
rome Zanchius, who was devoted to the 
views of Calvin, first excited this baneful 
controversy at Strasburg, in the year 1560; 
and it soon grew to such a height in the 
hands of various persons, that it may be 
questioned whether this or the former con- 
troversy respecting the Lord’s Supper con- 
tributed most to exasperate feelings and. to 
confirm the schism [between the Lutherans 
and the Reformed]. 4 

8. The only prospect remaining to the 
Helvetians of these animosities being 
calmed and these great contests subsid- 
ing, depended on the Saxons, the pupils 
and followers of Melancthon, who after 
his death, as it was well known, laboured 
to find out some means of reconciliation. 
But being destitute of a prudent leader, 
who could avail himself of favourable op- 
portunities, they applied remedies to the 
apparently fatal wound which rendered it 
absolutely incurable. For while, as lias 
been stated, they endeavoured by means of 
certain, publications to corrupt the public 
teachers and the youth, or at least to induce 
them to tolerate the opinions of the Swiss, 
they drew ruin upon themselves and their 
project, and gave occasion for the formation 
of the noted Formula of Concord , which 
condemned the doctrines of the Reformed 
respecting the Sacred Supper and the per- 
son of Christ. And this document, being 
received by the greatest part of the 
Lutherans among their rules of faith, was 
an insurmountable obstacle to all efforts of 
the pacificators. 

9. Thus far we have attended to the 
origin, causes, and progress of the schism 
which separated the Reformed from the 
Lutherans. We must next look into the 
internal state, the history, and the growth 
of the Reformed church. The history of the 
Reformed body during this century may 
be divided into two periods ; of which the 
first extends from the year 1519, when 
Zwingli began to form a church separate 
from the Roinish community, to the time 
when John Calvin settled at Geneva and 
obtained an absolute ascendancy among the 
Reformed. The latter period embraces 
the remainder of the century. In the 
first period, the church (which afterwards 
assumed the title of Reformed in imitation 
of their neighbours the French, who dis- 
tinguished themselves from the Roman 


♦ See Lttscher’s Historia Motuum , par. ill. lib. v. 
cap. ii. p. 27, Sec. cap. x. p. 227; 8alig’8 Historie der> 
Augsburg, Confession , vol. i. book ii. chap. xiii. p. 
441. &c. 
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Catholics by this title) was o f no great 
extent, being almost confined to Switzer- 
land. Some small states indeed in the 
adjacent countries of Swabia and Alsace, 
as Strasburg and a few others, adhered to 
the side of the Swiss but these in the 
year 1536 by the influence of I3ueer aban- 
doned the Swiss, reverted back to the Saxon 
community, and became reconciled with 
Luther. The other churches which re- 
volted from the Romish pontiff had either 
embraced openly the sentiments of Luther, 
or were composed of persons of diverse senti- 
ments, who may be considered as of neither 
party. And within these narrow limits 
the church collected by the efforts of 
Zwingli would perhaps have remained 
stationary, had not John Calvin arisen. 
For as the Swiss are contented with their 
own country and not solicitous to extend 
their empire, so they seemed not anxious 
for the extension of their church. 8 


1 Among these states, besides Strasburg where Wolf- 
gang Fabrieius, Capito, and Martin Bacer were entirely 
on Zwingli’s side, were the following : Reutlingcn, 
where the pastor Conrad Herman was of Zwingli's 
opinion; Uhn, where the preacher Conrad Somius, 
and Constance, where Ambrose IJlanrer adhered to 
Bucer; Augsburg, where Martin Collarius and Wolf- 
gang Museulus adhered to the Reformed religion ; 
Memmingen and Lindau, which with Strasburg and 
Constance at lirst refused to subscribe to the Augsburg 
Confession, and presented a separate one called Tetra- 
politana, (that of the four cities). Hut all these were 
persuaded by Bucer to subscribe to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and to accept the Wittemberg agreement. In 
Strasburg, especially, the Reformed lost all public 
offices after tho contests of Zanchius with John Mar- 
bach, John Sturm, and John Pappus; and their com- 
munity at last fell to the ground. See Loscher’s 
Historia Motuum, tom. ii. p. 283, Ac. — Schl. 

* Mosheim is still blinded by his theory of the unity 
of the Reformed church, on which remarks were made 
in notes 1 and 2, page 658. He seems moreover in 
this section to represent what ho calls the Reformed 
church as being originally a little schismatic body of 
Helvetians, headed by Zwingli and a few other obsti- 
nate men whose influence did not extend far, while 
tho mass of those who forsook the Romish church 
j were disposed to follow after Luther. This schismatic 
body, he represents, was also long hedd in check by the 
Lutherans, and several portions of it had been actually 
reclaimed, when John Calvin arose, infused into it 
some new errors, and spread it far and wide in many 
countries. Such is the view given by Mosheim. But 
the truth Is, that while the Reformation was going on 
simultaneously in most countries of Europe under 
different leaders, all actuated by a similar zeal for 
detecting and exposing the errors of the Romish 
church, when the popish doctrine of transubstantiation 
came under their reviews it was generally seen to be 
absurd and untenable. But when Luther’s attention 
was called to this subject by some of his associates 
who were in advance of him on this point, ho could 
see no objection to admitting the real or bodily presence 
of Christ in the cucharist; and he would therefore 
tolerate no other change in this doctrine but the sub- 
stitution of consubstnntiation instead of transubstan- 
tiation. This led to bitter contention, and to actual 
schism among the Reformers. Luther would hold no 
fellowship with those who denied the real presence ; and 
so great was his influence and authority, that he 
actually arrested the progress of reformation at this 
point in most of the countries of Germany. But in 
all other countries, with the exception of Sweden and 
Denmark, he could not arrest it. Hence the Swiss, tigs 
French, the Belgians, the English, and the Scotch, 
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10. In this first age of the Reformed 
church nothing separated It from the 
Lutheran- save the controversy respecting 
the Lord’s Supper; out of which arose 
another respecting the person of Jesus 
Christ, but the Lutheran church never 
engaged in this latter controversy as a 
body. For when the Swabian divines, in 
tfieir disputes with the Swiss, drew an 
argument in proof of the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the Sacred 
Supper from the doctrine of the commu- 
nication of the divine attributes (omnipre- 
sence in particular) to the human nature 
of Christ, in consequence of (he hypostatic^ 
union, 8 the Swiss, to meet this argument, . 
denied the communication of the divine 
properties to the human nature of Christ, 
and opposed in particular the omnipresence 
of the man Christ. Hence originated the 
very perplexing controversy respecting the 
communication of attributes, and the ubi- 
quity, as the Swiss termed it, which produced 
so many books and subtle disquisitions and 
so many mutual criminations. During this 
period the Swiss in general followed the 
opinion of Zwingli respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, which differed from that of Calvin. | 
For this father of the Swiss church believed 
that the bread and wine only represent the 
body and blood of Christ, or are signs and 
emblems of the blessings procured for the 
human race by the death of Christ; and 
therefore that Christians derived no other 
benefit from coming to the Lord’s Supper 
than that of meditation on the merits of 

severally set up their reformed national churches, all 
independent of each other and actually differing in 
several minor points, yet all with one voice discarding 
both tho popish and the Lutheran doctrine concerning 
the eucharist. As for John Calvin, he was at the head 
of only a portion of the Swiss church, but he possessed 
such talents and wisdom as procured him an influence 
among all Trotestants, greater than that of any other 
man then on the stage. Yet he did little directly to 
extend the Reformation into other countries. He j 
rather enlightened the communities already reformed, 
and brought them to greater uniformity in doctrine , 
and discipline. Indeed most of tho national churches 
except the Lutheran embraced substantially his doctri- J 
nal views. Even the Lutherans began to make advances j 
towards them, when opposition was raised by the I 
strenuous adherents to Luther's creed; and after violent I 
internal commotions, the Lutheran church succeeded i 
in purging itself of nearly every vestige of Calvinism. 
— Mur. 

8 Especially Brentius and James Andrei ; the former 
in his Sontentia de l.ibello Bullingeri , Tubingen, 1561, 
4to, and still more largely In his book, De Personal* 
Untune, et de Divina Majestate Christi ; as also in his 
Recognita Doctrines de Vera Majestate Christi , Tubin- 
gen, 1564, 4to, and Andrei in his Assertio de Persona 
et Unione, 1565, 4to. Also in the Conference of Maul- 
bronn in 1564, this subject was much discussed, and 
the Tubingen divines published in 1565 their Declaratio 
et Confessio Majestatis Christi. Christopher, duke of 
WUrtemberg, sent this production of his divines to 
Augustus, the elector of Saxony, and requested him to 
get the opinion of his divines respecting it. But these 
found much to set aside in this doctrine, which they 
regarded as novel and dangerous. See Mutter’s Con- 
cordia Concors, p. 49, &c. 61, &c. — Sc hi. 
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Chap, ii.] 

Christ, or as the patrons of this sentiment 
used to express themselves, the Lord’s 
Supper is nothing but a memorial of 
Christ. 1 Martin Bucer for the sake of peace 
laboured to correct and amend this doctrine 
of the Holy Supper and to make it appear 
more like, nay actually allied, to that of 
Luther. But the remembrance of Zvvingli 
was too fresh to allow the Swiss to be drawn 
off from his opinion. 

11. The Reformed church assumed an 
entirely new aspect when John Calvin in 
the year 1541 returned to Geneva, from 
which he had been driven, and obtained not 
^nly the direction of the new Genevan 
church 2 but vast influence in the republic. 
He was of Noyon in France, and a man 
with whom few of his age will bear any 
comparison for patient industry, resolution, 
hatred of the Roman superstition, eloquence, 
and genius. Possessing a most capacious 
mind, he endeavoured not only to establish 
and bless his beloved Geneva with the best 
regulations and institutions, but also to 
make it the mother and the focus of light 
and influence to the whole Reformed church 
for its enlargement and extension, just as 
Wittemberg was to the Lutheran commu- 
nity; in short, his aim was to shape the 
entire Reformed church after the model and 
pattern of that of Geneva. This was truly 
a great undertaking and one not unworthy 
of a great mind, and it was an undertaking 
no small part of which he actually.accom- 
plished by his perseverance and untiring 
zeal. In the first place therefore by his 
writings, his epistles, and other means, he 
induced very many persons of rank and 
fortune to emigrate from France, Italy, 
and other countries, and to settle at Geneva ; 
and others in great numbers took journeys 
to Geneva merely to see and hear so great 
a man. In the next place he persuaded the 
senate of Geneva, in 1558, to establish a 
college at Geneva, in which he and h is col- 
league Theodore Beza, and other men of 
great erudition and high reputation were 
the teachers. This new college acquired 
in a short time so much distinction and 

* That this was Zwingli's real opinion respecting the 

Sacred Supper is demonstrated by numerous proofs in 
the Museum Ilelveticum, tom. i. p. 485, Ac. 490; tom. 
iii. p. 631. I will adduoc only one short sentence from 
his book De Bapthmo, in his Opp. tom. ii, p. 85: 
“ Coena Dominica non aliud, quam commemorationis 
nomen meretur.” Compare, in various places, Fueslin’s 
Centuries Epistotar. Theol. p. 255, 262, Ac. [See above, 
p. 588, note.— Mur. ~ 

* Calvin was in fact superintendent at Geneva, for 
he presided till liis death over the body of the clergy, 
md In the Consistory or ecclesiastical judicatory. But 
when dying he proved that it was dangerous to commit 
to one man perpetually an office of so much authority. 
See Spon’s Histoire de Geneve , tome ii. p. Ill, 8cc. And 
therefore after him the Genevan church had no stand- 
ing president. 


glory in consequence of its teachers, that, 
students eagerly repaired to it in great 
numbers from England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, and Germany, in pursuit of sacred as 
well as secular learning. By means of these 
his pupils, Calvin enlarged everywhere the 
Reformed church, and recommended and 
propagated his own sentiments in more than 
one nation of Europe. He died in 1564, 
but his institutions continued vigorous after 
his decease ; and the college of Geneva in 
particular flourished under Theodore Beza 
no less than under Calvin himself. 3 


3 The wine and vigorous conduct of Calvin in the 
church and in the republic of Geneva is elucidated, with 
many documents never before published, by the learned 
men who republished with enlargements Spon’s Histoire 
de Genive , 1730, 4to and 8vo. See tome ii. p. 87, 8cc. 
p. 100, Sec. and other passages. [Senebier, in his Hint. 
Utter, de Geneve, tome i. p. 74, gives the names of the 
editors of this new edition of Spon. They were Jean 
Antoine Gautier and Finnin Abauzit. — A’.} [Calvin 
was not the first reformer of Geneva, but Wm. Fareil, 
a zealous clergyman of Dauphin^, who preached the 
Gospel with acceptance there as early as the year 1532, 
but was driven from the city by the instigation of the 
bishop. Ilis successor, Anthony Frornent, met the ! 
same fate. But as the internal state of the city became 
changed, and the council which had hitherto been on ] 
the side of the bishop abandoned him, and he left the 
city In 1533, the two preachers were recalled, and they, 
in connexion with a third, Peter Viret, gathered a 
numerous church in Geneva ; so that in the year 1535 
the Reformation was supported by the council. Yet 
the full organisation and establishment of the church 
was tho work of John Calvin. Ho was born in the year 
150.9, and in his studies connected law with theology, 
studying the former at tho command of his father and 
the latter from his own choice ; and from Melchior 
V dinar, a German and professor of Greek at Bourges, 
he acquired a knowledge of the evangelical doctrines. 
After the death of his father he devoted himself wholly 
to thoology, and publicly professed the Reformed doc* 
trine, which he spread in France with all diligence. 
His name soon became known in Switzerland as well as 
Franco ; and Farcll and Viret besought him, as he was 
travelling through Geneva, to remain there and aid them 
in setting up the new church. But in the year 1538, great j 
dissension arose in Geneva ; and Calvin and his assis- 
tant Fareil severely inveighed from tho pulpit against 
tho conduct of the council, who resolved to introduce 
the ceremonies agreed on at Berne, in the ordinances of 
baptism and the Cord's Supper, and to reject those 
which these ministers wished to have adopted ; and the 
consequence was that Calvin and Fareil were banished 
from the republic. Calvin now spent a considerable 
time as a preacher and a professor at Strasburg, where 
he lived in great intimacy with Bucer and Capito, and 
with them very strenuously defended the cause of the 
Protestants in Germany both orally and in his writings. 
But in the year 1541, at the repeated and pressing invi- 
tations of the Genevans he returned to them again, and 
there officiated with great perseverance, zeal, prudence, 
and disinterestedness, to his death in tho year 1564. 
His great talents and virtues were shaded by the love of 
control, by a want of tenderness, and by passionate 
rigour against the erring. His works have been pub- 
lished in nine volumes, folio ; among which his Insti- 
tutes of the Christian religion and his exegetical 
writings arc most valued. — Schl. [His life was written 
by Beza, and is prefixed to his Letters. See also 
Middleton’s Evangelical Biography, vol. i. p. 1, Ac.; 
Waterman’s Memoirs of J. Calvin, Hartford, 1813, 8vo; 
Beza’s Life of Calvin, translated by Fr. Sibson, with 
eopious notes by an American editor, Pliilad. 1836, 
12mo; and Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Calvin. — Mur. 
[The fullest and most satisfactory life of Calvin, indeed 
the only one worthy of tho subject which has yet ap- 
peared, is by a German Protestant minister, Paul 
Henry, entitled Das Leben J. Calvins, d. grassen 
Beformalors, Ac. 3 vols. Hamb. 1835-44. A translation 
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12. The theology taught by Zwingli was 
altered by Calvin principally in three 
respects. (I.) Zwingli assigned to civil 
rulers full and absolute power in regard to 
religious matters, and — what many censure 
him for — subjected the ministers of religion 
entirely to their authority. 1 lie moreover 
did not object to a gradation of offices among 
religious teachers, nor to a standing superior 
over the ministers of parishes. 2 But Calvin 
circumscribed the power of the magistrate 
in matters of religion within narrow limits ; 
and maintained that the church ought to be 
free and independent, and to govern itself 
by means of bodies of presbyters, synods, 
or conventions of presbyters in the man- 
ner of the ancient church ; yet leaving to 
the magistrate the protection of the church 
and an external care over it ; in short, he 
introduced at Geneva, and he endeavoured 
to introduce throughout the Reformed 
church, that form of church government 
which is called Presbyterian ; for he did not 
allow of bishops and grades of rank among 
ministers, but maintained that (Jure divino) 
by divine appointment they ought all to be 
on a level or be equals. He therefore 
established at Geneva a judicatory or con- 
sistory composed of ruling elders or lay 
presbyters and teaching elders, and he as- 
signed to them great power. He also 
established conventions or synods; and in 

I these consistories and synods he caused laws 
to be enacted relating to religious matters. 

I He also among other things reinstated the 
ancient discipline, by which offenders were 
excluded from the church. All these things 
were effected with the consent of the greater 
part of the senate. (II.) To facilitate a 
pacification with the Lutherans, he substi- 
tuted in place of the Zwinglian doctrine 
concerning the Lord’s Supper, another doc- 
trine in appearance more like that of Luther, 
indeed not greatly differing from it. For 
while Zwingli admitted only a symbolical 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Sacred Supper, and promised no other 
benefit from its celebration than the calling 

of this elaborate work into English is advertised from two 
quarters in this country. Thoro has also been recently 
published by M. Audln, the Romanist biographer of 
Luther and of Leo X. a life of Calvin, entitled Uistoire 
de la Fie, det Ou, or ages, et des Doctrines de Caloin, 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1841. He gives in the end of the 
Introduction an ample list of the Protestant and Ro- 
manist authorities which ho had used. Mackenzie’s 
Life qf Caloin is a very meagre compilation, and Scott's 
Caloin and the Swiss Reformation is merely an abridg- 
ment of that portion of his Continuation of Milner — It. 

* This is by no means a correct representation of 
Zwingli's views, but there is not room here for showing 
how far it ought to be qualified. It will be enough to 
refer to the passage on this subject from ono of his 
works, quoted by Scott in his Continuation of Milner*s 
Church History, vol. iii. p. 32, note; and Hess’s Life of 
Ulrich Zwingle, translated by Lucy Aikin, p. 159, &c. 
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to mind the death of Christ and the blessings 
procured by that death, Calvin admitted a 
sort of spiritual presence — that is, he held 
that the regenerate, in the exercise of faith, 
do become united in a certain way to the 
man Christ, and from this union receive an 
increase of spiritual life. And as he used 
the phraseology of Luther on this subject, 
and acknowledged among other things that 
divine grace was conferred and sealed by 
the Sacred Supper, he was thought by many 
to believe in what is called impanation, or 
to agree very nearly with Luther. 2 Ac- 
cording to Zwingli’s opinion, all Christians 
whatsoever, whether regenerate or in their 
sins, can be partakers of the body and blood 
of Christ; but according to Calvin none 
can, except the regenerate and the holy. 
(III.) The celebrated doctrine of an abso- 
lute decree of God respecting the salvation 
of men, which was unknown to Zwingli, was 
inculcated by Calvin; that is, he taught 


* See Fueslin’s Cenlur. 1. Epist. Theol. tom. i. p. 255. 
2 (JO, 2G2, 2G3, &c. ; Lett res de Caloin a M, Jac . de 
Falaise, published a few years since at Amsterdam, p. 
84, 85. Calvin himself wrote to Bucer (in Fueslin, ul>i 
supra, p. 2G3) that he approved of his sentiment. 
Perhaps ho received his own opinion from Bucer. See 
Bossuet’s Uistoire des Variations des Eglises Protes - 
tantes, tome ii. p. 8, Sc c. p. 14, 19; Couraycr’s Examen 
des Defauts des Theologiens , tome ii. p. 72, &c. who 
endeavours to show that Calvin’s sentiments respecting 
the Lord’s Supper were nearly, the same as those of tho 
Roman Catholics. But he is in general very obscure 
on the subject, and does not express himself uniformly, 
so that it is difficult to ascertain his real opinion. [The 
term Impanation (which signifies here the presence of 
Christ’s body in the cucharist in or with the broad there 
exhibited) amounts to what Js called Consubstantiation. 
It was a modification of the monstrous doctrine of 
Transubstantiation first invented by some of the dis- 
ciples of Berenger, who had not a mind to break all 
measures with the church of Rome, and was afterwards 
adopted by Luther and his followers, who in reality 
made sad work of it. For in order to give it some faint 
air of possibility and to maintain it as well as they 
could, they fell Into a wretched scholastic jargon about 
the nature of substances, subsistences, attributes, pro- 
perties, and accidents, which did infinite mischief to 
the true and sublime science of Gospel theology, whose 
beautiful simplicity it was adapted to destroy. The 
very same perplexity and darkness, the same quibbling, 
sophistical and unintelligible logic which reigned in 
the attempts of the Roman Catholics to defend the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, were visible in the 
controversial writings of the Lutherans in behalf of 
Consubstantiation or Impanatlew. The latter had, 
indeed, one absurdity less to maintain ; but being obliged 
to assert, in opposition to intuitive evidence and un- 
changeable truth, that the same body can be in many 
places at the same time, they were consequently obliged 
to have recourse to the darkest and most intricate 
jargon of the schools. The modern Lutherans are 
grown somewhat wiser in this respect ; at least they 
seem loss zealous than their ancestors about the tenet in 
question. — Macl. [The Lutherans of the present day 
wisely reject the opinion of Luther and the doctrine of 
their symbolical books. Thus Bretschneider writes, 
in 1819 ( Entwickelung, &c. p. 715); “ The modern sys- 
tematic divines either change — as do Zecharia, Rein- 
hard, Storr— -the prsesentia realis of the body and blood 
of Christ into a prsesentia operativa, a presence of 
Christ, not in substance but in operation ; or they deny 
altogether— with Henke, Eckermann, De Wette, Weg- 
scheider — the presence of the celestial body of Christ in 
the sense maintained by the ancients.” — Mur . 
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that God had no other ground for his 
electing some persons from all eternity to 
everlasting life, and appointing others to 
everlasting punishments, except his own 
pleasure or his most free and sovereign 
will. 

13. The first of these three doctrines 
neither Calvin nor his disciples could per- 
suade all the Reformed churches to adopt ; 
for instance, the Germans, the English, 
or even the Swiss ; yet he persuaded the 
French, the Dutch, the Scotch, and some 
others. The Swiss would by no means 
allow the form of church government esta- 
blished by Zwingli, and the prerogatives of 
the magistrates in matters of religion, to be 
changed. And on the two other points 
there was very warm debate in Switzerland 
for a long time. For the inhabitants of 
Zurich, Berne, & c. were utterly averse to 
parting with the doctrine they had learned 
from Zwingli respecting the Sacred Supper. 1 
Nor were they easily persuaded to admit 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
among the doctrines of the' church. 2 Yet 
by the perseverance, the high reputation, 
and the prudence of Calvin, after very 
warm altercations, a reconciliation between 
him and the Swiss was effected, first in re- 
gard to the Lord’s Supper in 1519 and 1554, 
and afterwards in regard to predestination. 3 
After this, his pupils were so successful as 
gradually to bring nearly the whole Re- 
formed church to embrace his new opinions ; 
to which event his own writings contributed 
not a little. 4 

14. Let us next survey the countries in 
which the Reformed religion as shaped by 
Calvin obtained a fixed and permanent 
residence. Among the German princes, 
Frederick ITI. elector Palatine, in the year 
15G0 substituted followers of Calvin’s doc- 
trines in place of the Lutheran teachers 
whom he removed, and ordered his subjects 
to receive the rites and opinions of the 
Genevans. 5 * His successor Lewis in the 
year 1576 rescinded the acts of his father, 

1 See Fueslin's Centuria >. Episf, Theol. p. 264 ; 
Museum Heloet. tom. i. p. 490 ; tom. v. p. 479, 483, 
400 ; tom. ii. p. 79, Sc c. 

8 See Museum Heloet icum , tom. ii. p. 105, 107, 117 ; 
Gerdes, Miscell. Groning. tom. ii. p. 476, 477. I omit 
the common writers, as Ruchat, Hottinger, Sec. 

3 See the Consensus Geneo. et Tigurinor. in Calvin's 
Opuscula , p. 754, &c. 

4 Jablonski, in his Epistohe ad Leibnitium, published 
by Kepp, p. 24, 25, 41, contends that there is no longer 
any one among the Reformed who maintains Zwingli’s 
opinion respecting the Lord’s Supper. But it is certain 
there are many such ; and at the present day his opi- 
nion has in a sense revived in England, in Switzerland, 
and in other countries. 

5 Alting's Histories Eccles. Palatines, In M leg’s Mo- 

numenta Palatina, tom. i. p. 223, &c.; L6scher, His- 

tories Motuum, par. ii. lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 125 ; Salig’s 

Historic der Augsburg. Confession, vol. iii. book ix. chap, 

v. p. 433, &c. 


and restored the Lutheran doctrine to its 
former dignity and authority. But this fell 
again on the accession of John Casimir to 
the government of the Palatine countries 
in 1 583 ; for he had gone over to the side 
of the Reformed with his deceased father* 
Frederick III. and it was necessary again to 
give Calvinism the pre-eminence. 7 From 
that time onward, the Palatine church 
held the second rank among the Reformed 
churches, and it possessed such influence 
oyer the others, that the institutes of reli- 
gion composed for its use by Zechariah 
Ursinus, and denominated the Heidelberg 
Catechism, were received nearly throughout 
the whole body. 8 In the republic of 'Bre- 
men, Albert Hardenberg, a friend of Me- 
lancthon, in the year 1556 first attempted 
to propagate the Calvinistic doctrine re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. And although 
his attempt for the present was unsuccessful 
and he was expelled the city, yet it was 
impossible to withhold the people of Bremen- 
from uniting with the Reformed church 
towards the close of the century. 9 In what 
manner other portions of the German popu- 
lation were gradually brought to relish the 
doctrines of Calvin, must be learned from 
those who undertake to write a full history 
of Christianity. 

15. The first among the French who 
abandoned the Romish religion are com- 
monly called Lutherans, by the writers of 
those times; and from this name and some 
other circumstances, the inference has been 
drawn, that they were all believers in 
Luther’s doctrines and averse from those of 
the Swiss. 10 To me they appear to have 


6 In the original it is not father, but brother, which is 
a manifest error of the press. For John Casimir was 
not the brother of Frederick III. but his son. — Sehl. 

? .A 1 ting, ubi supra, p. 223, 245; Lttseher, ubi supra, 
par. iii. lib. vi. p. 234 ; but especially Struve’s Pfiilzische 
Kirchenhistorie, who has learnedly treated of these 
events, p. HO, & c. 

8 On the Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism and Con- 
fession, see Kocher’s Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolic ce, p. 
593 and 308 [and especially his Catechetical History of 
the Reformed Churches, in which he treats particularly 
of the history of the Heidelberg Catechism, Jena, 175G, 
8vo. — Schl. [This excellent catechism maybe found 
in Latin in the collections of tho symbolical books of 
the Reformed church ; and in English, in a pamphlet 
entitled Corpus Discipline, or the Discipline of the 
Dutch Churches in England , Lond. 1645. It was on 
the model of this work that the Westminster divines 
framed the Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian 
churches in Britain. — R. 

9 Salig, ubi rupra, part iii. book x. chap. v. p. 715, 
and chap. vi. p. 776, &c.; Loscher, ubi supra, par. ii. 
lib. iv. cap. v. p. 134, and par. iii. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 
276; Gerdes, Historia Refoi'mationis, tom. iii. p. 157 
[and especially his Historia Motuum Ecclesiasticor. 
iti Civitate Bremensi, ab anno 1547 ad an. 1561, tem- 
pore Alberti Hardenbergii Suscitatorum, ex Authenticis 
Monumentis, Groningon, 1756, 4to; also reprinted in 
his Scrinium Antiquar. seu Miscell. Groning. tom. v. 
par. i. See also the Brem-und Verditche Bibliothek , 
vol. iii. part iii. No. 5. — Schl. 

10 See Loscher’s Historia Motuum , par. ii. cap. vi. p. 
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been a mixed company of various sorts of 
persons. The vicinity however of Geneva, 
Lausanne, and other cities which embraced 
the Calvinistic system of doctrines and dis- 
cipline, and the astonishing zeal of Calvin, 
Farell, Beza, and others, in fostering, 
encouraging, and multiplying the opposers 
of the Romish see in France, induced them 
all, before the middle of the century arrived, 
to profess themselves the friends and 
brethren of the Genevans. By their enemies 
they were contumeliously denominated Hu- 
guenots, the origin of which appellation is 
uncertain. They were however tossed by 
various tempests and misfortunes, and en- 
dured greater calamities and sufferings than 
any other portion of the Protestant church, 
and this notwithstanding they could num- 
ber exalted princes and nobles of the nation 
among their party. 1 Even the peace which 
they obtained from Henry III. in 1576 
! proved the commencement of a most de- 
structive civil war, in which the very 
powerful family of Guise, being instigated 
by the Roman pontiffs, endeavoured to 
overthrow and extirpate the Reformed 
religion together with the royal family; and 
on the other hand, the Huguenots, led on by 
generals of the highest rank, fought for their 
religion and their kings with various suc- 
cess. These horrible commotions, in which 
both parties committed many acts that 
posterity must ever reprobate, were at 
; length terminated by the prudence and 
heroism of Henry 1Y. The king himself, 
perceiving that his throne would never be 
firm and stable if he persevered in spurning 
the authority of the pontiff, forsook the 
Reformed religion and embraced the old 
faith; but on the other hand, he published 
the edict of Nantes in 1598, in which he 
gave to the Reformed, who he saw could not 
. be subdued, full liberty to worship God in 
their own way, together with the greatest 
| security that was possible. 2 

j 40 ; Salig's Historic der Jugsburg. Confession, vcl. ii. 

| book v. chap. v. and vi. p. 190, &c. 
j 1 See Histoire Eccles. des Eglises Rtformees an Roy- 
' aume de France , in three volumes, Antwerp, 1580, 8vo, 

! which is commonly ascribed to Theodore lleza. The 
! writers on the Gallic church and its Confession of 
j faith aro enumerated by Koclier, Bibliotheca Theol. 
Symbolical, p. 299, &c. 

J * Benoit, Histoire de l* Edit de Nantes , tome i. livr. 

; v. p. 200, &c.; Daniel's Histoire de France , tome ix. p. 
409, &c. of the last Paris edition ; Buheus, Hist. dead. 
Paris, torn. vi. the whole volume. [For a sketch of 
the rise and progress of Protestantism in France, till 
the death of Francis I. in 1547, see note 2, p. 584, 
&c. above. During the reign of Henry II. the eon 
and successor of Francis, or from 1547 to 1559, the 
! persecution of the Reformed was still more systematic, 
determined, and unsparing. In 1551, the civil courts 
were required to co-operate with the spiritual, and to 
exterminate all heretics. The estates of all emigrants 
| on account of religion were to be confiscated. No 
j books whatever might be imported from any Protestant 
country to print, or sell, or possess Protestant 
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16. The Scotch church honours John 
Knox, a disciple of Calvin, as its founder; 
and from him of course it received from its 


books, was made penal. Many were imprisoned and 
put to death. In 1555, the civil courts were forbidden 
to hear appeals from the ecclesiastical ; and all magis- 
trates wero to execute the decisions of the latter. The 
parliament of Paris refused to register this decree, and 
made a noble remonstrance to the king. In 1557, the 
king appointed commissioners to aid the bishops in 
exterminating all heretics ; but the parliament refused 
to register this decree. In 1558, cardinal Lorrain with 
the consent of the king established a limited Inquisition. 
But several of the courts still favoured and protected 
the Protestants; and the king summoned a meeting 
called a mercurial, and learning that a number of his 
judges secretly favoured the Reformers, he imprisoned 
several of them, and one was put to death. But amid 
all their persecutions-the Protestants multiplied greatly 
during this reign. Two princes of the blood, the king 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, and a great num- 
ber of tiie nobility and gentry, were their friends and 
supporters. Ilence they set up churches everywhere, 
had regular preachers, and stated though generally 
secret meetings for worship. In 1559, tho king ol' 
Navarre and the prince of Condd encouraged and 
attended meetings of some thousands for worship in a 
meadow near Paris in open clay, at the close of which 
the people publicly marched into the city. In the same 
year the Protestants held their first national synod 
privately at Paris, and thero adopted a confession of 
faith, catechism, and directory for worship composed 
by Calvin, and likewise formed a system of church 
government. Their doctrines were strictly Calvinistic, 
their worship very simple and almost without written 
forms, and their system of government entirely Presby- 
terian. Single churches wero governed by Consistories 
(Sessions) composed of the pastors and ruling elders, 
many of whom were noblemen. From the Consistories 
lay appeals to the Colloquies or Classes (Presbyteries), 
composed of pastors and elders deputed from the Con- 
sistories and meeting twice a year. From these 
Colloquies there were appeals to the Provincial Synods, 
composed of all the Colloquies in a province and 
meeting once a year. National Synods were composed 
of one pastor and one elder from each of the sixteen 
Provincial Synods. This supreme ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal did not meet regularly, but as occasion required ; 
and at each meeting some province was named to call 
tho next meeting. From a.d. 1559 to the year 1659, 
there were twenty-nino National Synods holder), which 
heard appeals, answered cases of conscience, revised 
their rules and regulations, and transacted various 
concerns of the whole body. (See their acts published 
by John Quick, entitled Synod icon in Gallia Reforma ta, 
London, 1692, 2 vols. fob) Francis II. a youth of sixteen, 
and feeble both in body and mind, succeeded his father 
Henry II. in 1559, His mother Catherine de Medicis, 
the duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, all decided Catholics, in fact ruled the nation and 
endeavoured to crush the Reformation. The king of 
Navarre, the prince of Cond6, the admiral Coligni) and 
others friendly to the Protestants, conspired to over- 
throw the power of the Guises ; but they were betrayed, 
and thus involved themselves and all the Frotestants in 
persecution. Many perished, numbers fled tho country, 
and still more were imprisoned, robbed of their pro- 
perty, and variously harassed during the seventeen 
months of this reign. In 1560, Charles IX. aged 
eleven years, succeeded his brother Francis till 1574. 
His mother was regent. To secure her power she 
now sought tho friendship of the king of Navarre 
and of tiie Protestants, and even listened herself to 
Protestant preachers. She needed money, and the 
States General were assembled in 1561, but they did 
nothing but wrangle. The Catholics demanded the 
extirpation of all heretics, and the Protestants demanded 
toleration. The court issued a decree forbidding reli 
gious disputes, releasing the imprisoned Protestants 
and allowing toleration to all who would externally 
conform to the established religion, unless they chose 
to quit the country. The provincial authorities favour 
able to tiie Protestants carried the decree into effect 
the others would not. In July 1561, there was & fruit 
less conference of Catholic and Protestant divines at 
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commencement, the doctrines, institutions, 
and government of the Genevans. In 
maintaining these pure and uncontaminated, 

Poissy to effect a compromise between the two religions. 
Though the country was in great disorder, the Protes- 
tants were prosperous and continually multiplying. To 
prevent murders and seditions, the court persuaded tho 
people of both religions to give up their arms and to 
trust to the protection of the government. In January, 
1562, a national convention met at St. Germain, and 
agreed that the Protestants should be allowed to hold 
private worship till a general council should decide all 
religious disputes. The Protestants were not quite 
satisfied with this, but the Catholics were outrageous. 
Tumults ensued. The king of Navarre, to gain an 
addition to his territory, abandoned the Protestants, and 
summoned tho duke of Guise to the capital to suppress 
the tumults. He obeyed; and passing through Vassi 
iu Champagne, found a Protestant assembly holding 
worship in a burn, llis soldiers commenced a quarrel 
with them, and then murdered 260 of their number. A 
civil war now broke out. Tho Protestants made Orleans 
their head-quarters, and had the prince of Cond6 and 
idmiral Coligni for leaders; while the Catholics were 
commanded by the duke of Guise, the king of Navarre, 
and the constable Montmorency. Much blood was 
•died and many towns were taken and ravaged. The 
king of Navarre fell in battle, the duke of Guise was 
issassinatod, Montmorency and Condo were both taken 
prisoners. Peace was concluded at Atnboi.se, March, 
i 5li3, on the ground of a general amnesty for the past, 
md free toleration of Protestant worship in particular 
places throughout France. The treaty was not well 
/b.servod ; and the Protestants, finding the court deter- 
nined on their ruin, renewed the war in 1567 under 
Coligni and the prince of Conde. Montmorency fell, 
and many other noblemen on both sides. Peace was 
concluded early in 156S, on nearly the same terms as 
before. Hut three months after, hostile movements on 
tho part of true court caused the war to bo renewed with 
increased violence. The prince of Condo fell in battle 
in 156(1 ; but the queen of Navarro, with her son and 
the young prince of Conde, all zealous Protestants, now 
appeared in the field. Peace was concluded in 1570 on 
the conditions of amnesty for the past, free toleration 
of the Protestants everywhere, a limited right to except 
against Catholic judges, and tho possession of four 
cities (Itochclle, Cogniae, Montauban, and La Charite) 
for two years, to be garrisoned by Protestants. To lull 
tho Protestants into security, the court now enforced 
the terms of tho treaty with much apparent steal, pro- 
posed a marriage between the young king of Navarre 
and the king's sister, and at length drew Coligni, 
tho king of Navarre, and the prince of Condo to appear 
at court. All this was preparatory to the assassination 
of the Protestants by order of the king and queen 
mother on St. Bartholomew's eve, August 22, 1572. 
The bloody scene began at midnight at the signal of 
tolling the great bell of the palace, and continued three 
days at Paris. Coligni was the first victim. With him, 
five hundred noblemen and about 6,000 other Protes- 
tants were butchered in Paris alone. Orders were 
despatched to all parts of the empire for a similar mas- 
sacre every where. More than 30 , 000 — some say 70,000 
— perished by the hands of the royal assassins, and the 
pope ordered a jubilee throughout Christendom. The 
Protestants were weakened but not destroyed. Losing 
all confidence in the government, they entered into 
combinations for their safety. The prince of Conde 
escaped from his prison, and went to Germany to form 
alliances in their behalf. Charles IX. died in 1574. and 
was succeeded by bis brother, Henry III. a dissolute 
man and a violent Catholic. Civil war raged again, 
but peace was concluded in 1576. The Protestants 
were to enjoy freedom of worship everywhere, except at 
Paris and within two miles of the king’s residence. 
Courts, half Catholics ami half Protestants, were to be 
established in the principal cities, and ten cautionary 
towns were to bo given them* The Catholics, dissatisfied 
as usual with concessions of liberty to the Protestants, 
combined with the pope and the king of Spain, and 
obliged the king to abrogate his decrees for giving 
effect to the treaty. The war was renewed in 1577, and 
continued with some interruptions till 1580, when the 
Protestants were again allowed their former liberties. 


it ever has been and still is so zealous, that j 
in the seventeenth century it did not j 
hesitate to avenge with the sword the te- j 
merity of those who would introduce some- 

and their cautionary towns for six years. But in 1584, ! 
the Catholic chiefs, particularly the Guises, formed a 
league with Philip, king of Spain, for exterminating the 
Protestants, and transferring the crown of Frauce to 
the family of Guise on the demise of the present king. , 
War was of course renewed with the Protestants, at ! 
the head of whom were the king of Navarre and tho j 
prince of Conde. The Guises and their allies checked ' 
tho Protestants, hut alienated tho king, who caused tho 
duke of Guise to be assassinated. Henry III. now j 
found himself so odious to the Catholic leaguo that ho 
was obliged to make peace with the king of Navarro 
and the Protestants, and they generously supported him 
till his death in 1589. The king of Navarre was tho j 
next legal heir to the crown of France, which he as- ! 
sumed with the name of Henry IV. and was supported 
by all the Protestants and by the Catholics who adhered 
to the late king. But tho leaguers refused to acknow- 
ledge him, and ho had to contend several years for his 
crown. At length in 1595, to put a stop to the civil 
wars, he professed the Catholic religion. Yet he gave 
free toleration to his Protestant subjects. In 1598, he 
published the edict of Nantes as tho basis of their liber- 
ties, and by it ho confirmed to them all tho privileges 
ever before conceded to them; gave them equal civil 
rights and equal privileges in the universities and public 
schools ; allowed them courts, half Protestant and half 
Catholic, in the principal cities ; made them eligible to 
all public offices ; and allowed them to establish public 
worship in places of a particular description throughout 
the realm. He also gave them an annual stipend of 
about 40,000 crowns, for the support of their ministers. 
And though tho Catholics murmured and endeavoured 
to infringe upon their rights, Henry protected them to 
the end of ills reign in 1610. The number of Pro- 
testants in Franco during the last half of this century 
was supposed to be from a million to a million and a 
half. At one time (1571) they claimed to have 2,150 
churches ; but many of them were only family churches 
or the households of the nobles. The number of regular 
churches stated in the acts of their national synods was 
generally from 700 to 800. Some of these were vastly 
large, and had throe, four, and even five pastors ; while 
others were very small, and two or three were joined 
under one pastor. They could reckon men of great 
learning and talents among them, 'lhey were in closo 
fellowship with the church of Geneva, and with the 
Flemish Protestants. Their adherence to their creeds 
and also their discipline were strict. Take an example : 
—In 1578, the Consistory of Rochelle debarred the 
prince of Conde the communion, because one of his 
ships had taken a prize after the signing of iho last 
peace, which he continued to hold as a lawful prize, 
because the capture was mado before the forty days 
assigned for the publication of the treaty had expired. 
He appealed to tho National Synod, but it decided 
against him. See Quick’s Synod icon, vol. i. p. 122. 
For the facts in this note l am indebted chiefly to 
Gifford's History < if France, vol. iii.; Quick’s Synodi- 
con, vol. i.; and Ingram Cohbin’s Historical I tem <u 
the Refoimed Church of France, London, 1816. For a 
more full and circumstantial account, see Sehroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. ii. p. 239—348.— 
Mur. [The English reader has abundant means of 
becoming acquainted with the history ot the Reformed 
church of France. The Ihstoxre de 1‘ Ldit de Sanies, , 
referred to by Mosheirn in the beginning of this note, 
has been, in part, translated into English, 2 vols. 4to, 
London, 1694. Laval, a French refugee minister in 
Dublin, published A Compendious History qf the Refor- 
mation and qf the Reformed Churches in France, in six 
vols. 8vo, Loud. 1737-43, a valuable but unattractive 
work. More recently there has appeared Smedley’s 
History of the Reformed Religion in France , three vols. 

1 2mo, Lond. 1832-34, written by an English high- 
churchman ; it is not free from prejudices against the 
French Reformers, and is more a political than a reli- 
gious history. Browning’s History qf the Huguenots , 
new edit, in one volume, Lond. 1840, is an accurate 
and carefully compiled work — R. 
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thing foreign into it. 1 In England the 
case was very different. This nation never 
could bo persuaded to submit itself entirely 


1 Sallg’s Historie der Augsburg. Confession, vol. ii. 
b. vi. chap. i« p. 403. [Some notice of the first dawning 
of the Reformation in Scotland was given in note 1, p. 
586, and note 1, p. 508, above. James V. died in 1542, and 
left his crown to an infant daughter, only a few days old, 
Mary queen of Scots. At the ago of six years she was 
affianced to the dauphin of France, afterwards Francis 
II. and was sent to be educated in that country, and 
did not return to Scotland till after the death of her 
husband in 1561. During these 19 years, Scotland was 
governed by the queen dowager, Mary of Guise, widow 
of James V. and by a series of regents. At the com- 
mencement of this period, the Reformed doctrines 
were spreading slowly, without noise, and with little 
direct opposition. But in February, 154G, cardinal 
Beaton, the archbishop of St. Andrews, seized and 
burned at the stake George Wishart, a Reformed 
preacher. This excited great indignation ; and Nor- 
man Lesly, a young man, with an armed force surprised 
and murdered the cardinal In his castle, and held pos- 
session of it fourteen months. During this time the 
reformed doctrines were preached fretly at St. Andrews, 
and among others, by the famous John Knox. On 
the reduction of St. Andrews, Knox and most of the 
prisoners were sent out of the country. The same 
year Henry VIII. died, and the Reformation in Eng- 
land went forward rapidly, under Edward VI. This 
excited the Scotch to emulation, and several of the 
nobles embraced tho Reformation. The queen dowager, 
for political reasons, found it necessary to treat the 
Protestants with indulgence. In 1553, Edward VI. 
of England died ; and was succeeded by his sister 
Mary, a violent Catholic, whoso bloody persecutions 
drove great numbers of her subjects into foreign coun- 
tries, several of them into Scotland. This also 
strengthened the Reformation there. Tho Scottish 
clergy possessed about half the wealth of the country, 
and the nobles were eager to get their estates ; while 
they, ignorant and dissolute, were willing to allow 
Protestant doctrines to spread, so long as they could 
enjoy their revenues. In 1551, the queen dowager was 
made regent, ller partialities to the French so dis- 
gusted the nation, that to maintain her power she had 
to favour still more tho Protestants. In 1555 John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and he and other zealous 
preachers spread the Reformed doctrines with groat 
success. The queen dowager kept many of the bishop- 
rics and richer benefices vacant, in order to enjoy their 
revenues, and others she filled with persons devoted to 
her ; and both alienated tho more zealous Catholics, 
and weakened the power of tho clergy. In 1558, the 
archbishop of St. Andrews commenced persecution. 
But the Protestants, who were now nearly half the 
nation, were indignaHI and applied to the queen 
regent, who gave them protection. The next year 
however, through French influence, she abandoned 
the Protestants and sided with the Catholic clergy. 
In May 1559, she summoned most of the Reformed 
ministers to appear at Stirling, to answer for their 
conduct. They set out attended by noblemen and 
immense crowds of armed companions. She was 
afraid to moot them and sent them a discharge, on 
condition that they should peaceably return to their 
homes. They did so 5 and she then basely proceeded 
to try them, and for their non-appearance pronounced 
them all outlaws. Tho Protestants in their rago 
attacked tjbe churches and monasteries, destroying 
images, altars, crosses, &c. The queen resolved to 
quell them by force, and a civil war ensued. After 
various contests, the Protestants, having been frequently 
deceived by the queen, determined to remove her from 
the regency. They also found themselves so strong, 
that they demanded more than a hare toleration ; and 
being aided by queen Elizabeth, they obtained a com- 
plete triumph. The queen dqwager died; and the 
French and English embassies, which met in Scotland 
in 1560. negotiated a peace, by which the Protestants 
were left at full liberty, and all religious disputes were 
committed tfcthe adjustment of a Scottish parliament. 
The Frenelf and English troops were both w ithdrawn, 
aneka full parliament was assembled, which overturned 
($3 whole system of popery and established Protes- 
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to the decisions of Geneva, nor did it long 
retain unaltered what it did receive from 
that quarter. It is pretty well attested 


tantisin in its stead. These acts of parliament were ! 
sent to France for the queen’s ratification. At tho I 
close of this year Francis II. died, and his queen Mary I 
the next year, 1561, returned to Scotland to take tho 
government of the country into her own hands. The 
first general assembly of the Scottish church was held 
in December, 1500. Here a Calvinistic creed and a 
Presbyterian form of government, as delineated in the 
First Book of Discipline, were adopted. Five of tho 
pastors were made standing superintendents or visi- 
ters of the churches, instead of bishops ; pastors and 
teachers, readers and exhorters, and annual elders and j 
deacons, were the church officers ; and church sessions, > 
synods, and general assemblies were to be the judiea- j 
torieB. The clergy in vain attempted to persuade the j 
government to transfer the funds of the Catholic j 
churches to the Protestant. But the parliament of ! 
1561 undertook to purge the land of idolatry, and ! 
“abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and 1 
even the sepulchres of the dead, perished in one ; 
common ruin.” The queen did not ratify the acts of 
the parliament of 1560 subverting popery, and in 
opposition to them she set up the mass in her own 
chapel ; yet she allowed tho Protestants for the present 
free toleration, and also chose her council chiefly from 
among them. Many of the richer benefices were still 
held by Catholics, while others were In the hands of 
the Protestants ; and parliament unanimously decreed, i 
that all the incumbents should continue to enjoy their 
revenues, yet each paying over a third part of his 
income to the public treasury. In 1503, the queen had 
not yet sanctioned the legal abolition of popery, and 1 
the Protestant nobles did not see fit to urge it. This 
provoked the ministers and especially Knox, to utter | 
violent denunciations and to commit some outrages ; | 
but the prudence of tho nobles prevented any fatal con- I 
sequences. In 1565, tho queen married llenry lord ; 
Darnley, a weak and insolent young man, who soon 
rendered himself odious to his queen and to most of , 
the nation. The next year the queen was delivered of j 
a son, Janies, afterwards James VI. of Scotland. In j 
1566, Mary, at the instigation of tlio French, began to j 
form projects for establishing popery. The next year j 
lord Darnley was murdered ; and Bothwcll, the queen’s ! 
favourite, who aspired to the throne, persuaded her to ; 
sanction the legal establishment of Protestantism, j 
The scandalous marriage of the queen with Bothwcll 
induced the nobles to seize the person of the infant 
prince James, for whose safety they were solicitous. 
This act, and the loud demands for an investigation of 
tho murder of Darnley, produced a civil war, in which 
tho queen was taken, forced to resign her crown to j 
her son, and confined in Lochlevcn. Escaping, she ■ 
renewed the war without success, and retiring into j 
England, she threw herself upon tho generosity of 
queen Elizabeth, who kept her a prisoner twenty ! 
years, and then caused her to be beheaded on a charge i 
of treasonable practices in England. Being thus I 
delivered from a Catholic sovereign in 1567, the Pro- ! 
testants of Scotland found no difficulty in fully estab- j 
lisliing, during the minority of James, their own J 
religion, and suppressing entirely that of the Catholics. J 
Notwithstanding many were friendly to episcopacy, 
the Presbyterian system of government was universally j 
adopted, as laid down in the Second Book of Discipline, j 
Generally, three or four contiguous churches were | 
united and had one church session in common, from ! 
which lay appeals to the provincial synods ; and these 
sessions, which were called elderships, afterwards , 
became presbyteries, when the individual churches j 
were provided with distinot sessions. James VI. on > 
assuming the government was a zealous Trotestant, : 
though somewhat inclined to episcopacy, and disposed i 
to make himself head of the church, He curbed the 
insolence of the clergy, who claimed liberty to denounce 
public men and measures from the pulpit, as they had 
done in tho preceding unsettled times. There were 
warm disputes respecting the boundaries between the 
civil power and the ministerial prerogative, the expe- 
diency of admitting bishops, and the disposition to be 
made of the old ecclesiastical funds. In 1603 queen 
Elizabeth died, and James VI. of Scotland succeeded. 
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that the greatest part of those Englishmen 
who first renounced the superstitions of 
their fathers were more inclined to the 
opinions of Luther respecting the Holy 
Supper, the mode of public worship, and 
the government of the church, than to those 
of the Swiss. But after the death of Henry 
VIII. the industry of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples, especially Peter Martyr, caused the 
former opinions to be excluded, and the 
latter to gain admission into the universities, 
the schools, the pulpits, and the minds of 
the majority. 1 Hence in the reign of 
Edward VI. when they came to deliberate 
what system of doctrine and discipline to 
establish, the English embraced the com- 
munion of the Genevans ; yet with this 
limitation, that they would retain the old 
organization of the church which was very 
different from that of Geneva, together 
with some rites and ceremonies which most 
of the Reformed regard as very superstitious. 
Yet this diversity, slight as it might then 
be deemed and tolerable as Calvin himself 
intimated it to be, afterwards produced 
numerous perils, calamities, and wars, to 
the injury both of the church and the com- 
monwealth of England. 

17. This lamentable schism, which to 
this day no means have been able to heal, 
commenced with those who fled to save 
their lives and liberties in the year 1554, 
when Mary reigned or rather raged in 
England. Some of these celebrated their 
public worship according to the liturgy 
established by Edward VI. but others 
preferred the more simple and in their 
view more pure worship of the Swiss. 
The former were denominated Conformists, 
because they conformed their worship to 
the pattern legally established by Edward; 
the latter were called Nonconformists and 
also Puritans, because they desired greater 
purity in worship, and did not regard the 
liturgy of king Edward as free from all 
the dregs of superstition. These appel- 
lations nave continued in use, and to this 
day they designate the Christian communi- 
ties by which Great Britain is divided. 
When the exiles returned to their country 
on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, 
this controversy, being introduced into 
England, soon became so great and threa- 
tening that the more sagacious even then 


to the throne of England, under the name of .Tames I. 
See Robertson’s History of Scotland , M'Crie’s Life of 
John Knox , and Scott's Lives of the Protestant Iiefor- 
mers in Scotland. — Mur. [See tin other authorities 
referred to in the end of the notes, p. 586, and p. 598. — R. 

i See Loscher’s Historia Motuum, par. li. lib. in. cap. 
vii. p. 67, and the authorities he quotes ; Salig’s His- 
toric der Augsburg . Confession, vol. ii. b. vi.chapiii. p. 
317. &c. and others. 
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despaired of any reconciliation. The wise 1 
queen did not confine the reformation to 1 
the rigorous principles of the Genevans 
and their followers the Puritans, but she 
enjoined on those to whom she entrusted | 
this business to follow the patterns of the i 
early ages rather than that of the Gene* j 
vans. 2 When she had modelled the whole 
church and especially the public worship 
on these principles, she published the cele- j 
brated Act of Uniformity, requiring all ! 
Englishmen to observe her regulations. | 
The Puritans urged that they could not in ' 
conscience yield obedience, and they bit- 
terly complained that the discarded super- ! 
stitions of popery were reintroduced. The 
more ardent insisted that these regulations ! 
should be wholly removed, and that the j 
church should be regulated according to the j 
principles of the Genevans ; while the more 
temperate merely requested liberty to 
worship God themselves according to their 
own opinions. The queen, determined to 
show no indulgence to either, employed all 
the means which penal laws and her own 
sagacity could afford, in order to suppress 
the obstinate sect. And thus that purifi- 
cation of the old religion, by which the 
English church is equally distinguished 
from the popish and from all the others 
which have renounced the dominion of the 
pontiff, was confirmed and established ; 
and at the same time a foundation was laid 
for permanent discord, to the vast injury 
of this otherwise happy nation. 3 


2 Mosholm seems disposed, by this ambiguous expres- 
sion of the primitive ages, to insinuate that queen 
Elizabeth had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical 
plan of religious discipline and worship. It is however 
certain that, instead of being willing to strip religion 
of the ceremonies which remained in it, she was rather 
inclined to bring the public worship still nearer to the 
Romish ritual (Ileylin, p. 124), and had a great pro- 
pensity to several usages in the church of Rome which 
were justly looked upon as superstitious. She thanked 
publicly one of her chaplains who had preached in 
defenco of the real presence; she was fond of images, 
and retained some in her privato chapel (Ileylin, p. 
124); and would undoubtedly have forbidden the mar- 
riage of the clergy, if Cecil, her secretary, had not 
interposed. (Strype’s Life of Parker , p. 107, 108, 
109.) Having appointed a committee of divines to 
review king Edward’s liturgy, she gave them an order 
to strike out all offensive passages against the pope, 
and to make people easy about the corporeal presence 
of Christ in the sacrament. (Neal’s HU. of th e Pur it, 
vol. 1. p. 138). — Macl. 

s No one has treated this subject more fully or more 
agreeably than Daniel Neal, whose History of the Puri- 
tans or Protestant Nonconformists was published not long 
since at London, in four volumes. The first volume of 
this elaborate work was printed, London, 1732, 8vo; 
the last volume appeared in 1738. Yet the author, who 
was himself a Puritan, could not so command hia 
party feelings and his passions as entirely to avoid 
sectarian zeal. For while he is full in narrating and 
emblazoning the wrongs which the bishops Inflicted or 
caused to be inflicted upon the Puritans, he frequently 
extenuates, excuses, or passes silently over the faults of 
the Puritan sect. [But he also often condemns them ; 
e.g. sec note 1, p. 672, below. — /(.] The reader may also 
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18. The first cause which gave rise to so 
many strange and calamitous events was 
very trivial, and of no importance to reli- 
gion and piety. The leaders of the Puri- 
tans held in abhorrence those garments 
which the English clergy wore for the sake 
of distinction in their public assemblies. 
For these garments, having been derived 
from the papists, were in their view the 
badges of Antichrist. From this they pro- 
ceeded to other matters of somewhat greater 
importance. First, they conceived that 
the constitution of the English church was 
a departure from the form established by 
Christ ; and they maintained, what they 
had learned from Calvin and the Genevans, 
that all the ministers of religion ought, by 
divine appointment, to be equal in rank 
and authority. They had indeed no objec- 
tions to allowing an individual to bear the 
vide of bishop, and to preside in the meet- 
ings of his brethren for the sake of 
preserving order ; but they would not 
allow him to claim the prerogatives of the 
old bishops, to rank among the peers of the 
realm, to be employed in civil affairs, and 
l>e distinguished by wealth and power. 
The weight of this controversy was not 
great, so long as the English prelates 
founded their rank and authority upon the 
laws of the land and human constitution; 
but it became of vast moment from the 
year 1588, when Richard Bancroft, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, first ven- 
tured publicly to affirm that bishops are 
an order superior to that of presbyters, 
not by mere human appointment, but by 
the will of God. 1 This sentiment meeting 
the approbation of great numbers, the 
consequence was what might be antici- 
pated, that none were deemed properly 
inducted into the sacred office unless they 
were ordained by a bishop; and that the 
ministers of those churches which have no 
bishops were declared to lack the qualifi- 
cations necessary for their office, and to be : 
inferior to the popish priests. «- 

19. In the next place, the Puritans 
conceived that those churches which, from 
being the residence or seat of the bishops, 
are called cathedrals, ought to be done 

consult Strype's Lives of archbishops Tarker, Grindal, 
and Whitgift, which arc written with great copiousness 
and labour. [See also Hogue and Bonnet’s History of 
Dissenter*, vo 1. i. London, 1809, and Benjamin Brook’s 
Lives qf the Puritans , vol. i. London, 1813. — Mur. [On 
Elizabeth’s policy in religious matters towards both 
the Romanists and the Puritans, see Ilallam’s Constitu- 
tional Hist, of England , vol. i. chaps, iii. and iv. For 
some new facts on the early Puritan history of this 
reign, see Brook’s Memoir qf the Life , fyc. of Tho. 
Cartwright , Lond. 1845.— R. 

* See Strype's Life and Jets qf Whitgift , Jr eh bishop 
of Qanterbury, p. 121, Lond. 1718, fol. [Neal’s Hist, 
qf the Puritans, vol. i. chap. vii. p. J80, &c.— Mur. 
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away, together with all who live upon their 
revenues, the archdeacons, the deans, the 
prebendaries, and the canons; they also 
disapproved of the mode of worship usually 
practised in cathedrals, and in particular, 
denied that instrumental music and chant- 
ing were proper in the worship of God. 
They likewise thought that not only the 
vicious, but also persons of dubious piety 
should be excluded from the church. For ! 
it being their opinion that the church is , 
the company of the faithful, they of course | 
held that care should be taken lest any 
who are destitute of faith should creep into 
it. They required many alterations in 
those rites and ceremonies which were 
enjoined by the authority of the queen 
and the supreme council. 3 For instance, 1 


3 Maclaine supposes the supreme council here men- 
tioned to be the noted high commission court. But 
that court was an executive and visitatorial body, not 
legislative. It seems therefore that Moshcim intended 
by the supremo council either the British parliament, 
or perhaps tho Queen’s privy council, which possessed 
much tlie same powers as a German princo with his 
Consistorial council. The queen with her privy coun- 
cil repeatedly published Injunctions or regulations for 
the church, which she enforced by the episcopal and 
the high commission courts ; and theso arbitrary de- 
crees of the queen were substituted for acts of parlia- 
ment, which she more than once forbade to legislate on 
such subjects, so that she assumed to be the real law- 
giver of the English church. See Neal’s History of 
the Puritans , vol. i. chap. iv. p. 1G7, &c. Yet tho 
account which Maclaine here gives of the high com- 
mission court is worth repeating. “ This court,” says 
he, “took its rise from a remarkable clause in the Act 
of Supremacy, by which the queen and her successors 
were empowered to choose persons to exercise, under ( 
her, all manner of jurisdiction, privileges, and pre- 
eminences, touching any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the realms of England and Ireland; j 
as also to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, and j 
amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, contempts, i 
offences, enormities whatsoever ; provided that they j 
have no power to determine anything to be heresy but 
what has been adjudged to bo so by the authority of j 
the canonical scripture, or by the first four general ! 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general J 
council, wherein the same was declared heresy by tho 
express and plain words of canonical scripture, or such ' 
as shall hereafter bo declared to be heresy by the High : 
Court of Parliament, with the assent of the clergy in 
Convocation.” Upon the authority of this clause, the j 
queen appointed a certain number of commissioners 
for ecclesiastical causos, who in many instances abused 
their power. The court they composed was called the 
Court of High Commission, because it claimed a more 
extensive jurisdiction and higher powers than the 
ojhinary Courts of tho Bishops. Its jurisdiction 
Reached over the whole kingdom, and was much the 
same with that which had been lodged in the single 
person of lord Cromwell, vicar general to Henry VI IL 
These commissioners were empowered to make inquiry, 
not only by the legal methods of juries and witnesses, 
but by all other ways and means which they could 
devise, that is, by rack, torture, inquisition, and impri- 
sonment. They were vested with a right to examine 
such persons as they suspected, by administering to 
them an oath (not allowed of in their commission, and 
therefore called ex-olficio), by which they were obliged 
to answer all questvons, and thereby might be obliged 
to accuse themselves or their most intimate friends.^ 
The fines they imposed were merely discretionary ; the* 
imprisonment to which they condemned was limited 
by no rule but their own pleasure; they imposed, 
when they thought proper, new articles of faith on the 
clergy, and practised all the iniquities and cruelties of 
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they deemed all holy days, consecrated to 
the memory of the saints, to be unlawful ; 
they would prohibit the sign of the cross 
in various transactions, but especially in 
the sacrament of baptism ; they were dis- 
pleased with the employment of sponsors 
or godfathers and godmothers at the 
baptism of infants whose parents were still 
living; 1 nor would they allow new-born 
infants to be baptized by any persons but 
the priests ; they would not have the sacred 
books of secondary rank, or those com- 
monly denominated the Apocrypha, to be 
read and expounded to the people ; the 
stated forms of prayer they would not 
indeed wholly exclude from public worship, 
but they demanded that the teachers 
should be allowed to vary from them 
and to alter them as they saw fit, and be 
permitted to pray to God in their own 
language, and not merely in the words of 
others: in short, they conceived that the 
worship of their country ought to be con- 
formable to the principles and institutions 
of the Genevans, and that nothing should 
be tolerated which was coincident with the 
Romish worship. 

. 20. These opinions could not well be 
defended or impugned, without calling in 
the aid of certain general principles which 
would support the positions adopted, and 
from which the importance of the contro- 
versy may be estimated. Those who sided 
with the queen and the supreme council 
maintained (I.) that the right to reform 
or to abolish and correct errors and defects, 
both in doctrine and in discipline and wor- 
ship, belonged to the civil magistrate. The 
Puritans on the contrary denied that God 
had assigned this office to the magistrate, 
and held with Calvin that it was rather the 
business of the ministers of Christ to restore 
religion to its purity and dignity. (II.) The 
former supposed that the rule of proceeding 
in reforming the doctrine and discipline of 
the church was not to be derived exclu- 
sively from the Holy Scriptures, but also 
from the writings and the practice of the 
early ages of the church. The Puritans 
on the other hand maintained, that the 
divinely-inspired books were the only pure 
source from which could be derived rules 
for purging and regulating the church, and 

a real inquisition. See Rapin’s and Hume’s Histories 
of England under the Reign of Elizabeth, and Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, passim — Mur. 

* Other rites and customs displeasing to the Puritans 
and omitted by our author were, kneeling at the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, bowing at the name of 
Jesus, giving the ring in marriage, the prohibition of 
marriage during .certain times of the year, and the 
licensing it for money, as also the confirmation of chil- 
dren by episcopal imposition of hands. — Mucl. 


that the enactments and the doctors of the 
early ages had no authority whatever. 
(III.) The former declared the church of 
Rome to be a true church, though much 
deformed and corrupted ; they said the Ro- 
man pontiff presumptuously indeed claims 
to be the head and monarch of the whole 
church, yet he must be acknowledged to be a 
legitimate bishop; and of course the ministers 
ordained by his authority have the most 
perfect right to minister in holy things. 

It was necessary for the English prelates 
to inculcate such principles, if they would 
trace back the origin and prerogatives of 
their office to the apostles of Christ. But 
very different were the views of the Puri- 
tans. They constantly maintained that the 
Romish church had forfeited the title and 
the rights of a true church ; that its bishop 
was the very Antichrist; that all its disci- 
pline and worship were vain, superstitious, 
and opposed to the precepts of the gospel ; 
and of course, that all communion with that 
church was to be shunned as pestilential. 
(IV.) The former deemed the best form of 
the church to be that which prevailed in 
the first four or five centuries ; indeed, that 
it was preferable to that established by the 
Apostles themselves, because they gave such 
a shape to the church as suited its infantile 
and nascent state, and left to those who 
should come after them to regulate it more 
perfectly, when it should become fully 
established and extended. On the con- 
trary, the Puritans contended that all the 
principles of church government were laid 
down in the Scriptures; and that the am- 
bassadors of Christ set forth an unchange- 
able pattern which was to be imitated Gy 
all succeeding ages, when they directed the 
first Christian churches to be regulated and 
governed in the manner then practised in 
the Jewish congregations [or Synagogues]. 
(V.) The former contended that things in- 
different which are neither commanded nor 
forbidden by the Holy Scriptures, such as 
the rites of public worship, the attire of the 
priests, the festivals, &e. the supreme ma- 
gistrate may regulate and establish accord- 
ing to his pleasure; and that to disobey his 
laws on these subjects is as sinful as to 
violate his laws relative to civil affairs. But 
the Puritans contended that it was improper 
and wrong to impose as necessary things 
what Christ himself had left free; for thus 
the liberty which Christ has procured for 
us is subverted. They added that such 
rites as tend to infect the mind with super- 
stition can by no means be regarded as 
indifferent, but must be avoided as impious 
and profane. And such, in their estima- 
tion, were those ancient ceremonies which 
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the queen and the parliament refused to 
abrogate. 1 

21. This contest of the court and bishops 
with those who called aloud for a farther 
reformation of the church would have been 
far more severe and perilous, if those who 
bore the common name of Puritans had 
been agreed in their opinions and feelings. 
But this body was composed of persons of 
. various dispositions and characters, whose 
only bond of union was their dislike of the 
religion and discipline established by law ; 
and therefore it very soon became divided 
into sects, some of which were both misled 
themselves and misled others by fanatical 
imaginati ms, and others displayed their 
folly by devising strange and unusual forms 
for the constitution of churches. Among 
these sects, none is more famous than that 
which was formed about the year 1581 by 
Robert Brown, an unstable and fickle- 
minded man. fie did not differ materially 
from either the Episcopalians or the other 
Puritans as to the doctrines of religion, but 
he had new and singular views of the 
nature of the church and of the regulation 
and government of it. He first distributed 
the whole body of Christians into small 
associations, such as those collected by the 
apostles ; because so many persons as could 
conveniently be assembled in one place and 
that of moderate dimensions, he affirmed 
constituted a church and enjoyed all the 
powers and privileges of a church. And 
each of these small congregations he pro- 
nounced to be independent and free, by 
divine constitution, from all j urisdiction both 
of bishops who, according to the court, and 
of synods which, according to the Puri- 
tans, have the right of governing the 
church. The supreme power to provide for 
the welfare and the peace of these little 
associations, according to his views, resided 
in the people, and all the members had 
equal powers and prerogatives. The con- 
gregated multitude therefore deliberated on 
sacred subjects, and whatever was voted by 
the majority was considered as legitimately 
decided. The brotherhood selected certain 


* Mosheirn in these five articles has followed the 
account of this controversy given by Mr. Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans. This latter adds a sixth 
article, not of debate but of union. Both parties (says 
lie) agreed too well in asserting the necessity of a uni- 
formity of publlo worship, and of calling in the sword 
of the magistrate for the support and the defence of 
their several principles, which they made an ill use of 
in their turns, as they could grasp the power into their 
hands. The standard of uniformity, according to the 
bishops, was the queen's supremacy and the laws of the 
land ; according to the Puritans, the decrees of provin- 
cial and national synods allowed and enforced by the 
civil magistrate. But neither party was for admitting 
that liberty of conscience and freedom of profession 
which is every man’s right as far as is consistent with the j 
poace of the government under which he lives Macl. I 
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persons from among themselves to teach 
publicly and to administer ordinances ; and 
if the interests of the church seemed to 
require it, they remanded these teachers of 
their own creation again to a private station. 
For these teachers were in no respects more 
sacred or elevated than the rest of the 
brethren, except by their power to perform 
sacred functions, for which they were 
wholly indebted to the election and consent 
of the brethren. Moreover the office of 
teaching was by no means confined to them, 
but all the brethren, if they pleased, might 
prophesy in public or exhort and instruct 
the fraternity. Hence, when the appointed 
preacher of the church had closed his dis- 
course, the brethren severally were at 
liberty to hold forth and to exhibit what 
they might have been revolving in their 
minds, or had not clearly apprehended in 
the discourse of the preacher. In short, 
Brown thought that the Christian world 
should now present the same aspect as that 
of the churches in the days of the Apostles. 
In maintaining such opinions, he and his 
associates were so intolerant as to hold that 
all bonds of harmony, communion, and 
charity, with churches differently constituted 
were to be severed ; and to declare that the 
English church in particular was above all 
others to be shunned, as being a spurious 
church, contaminated with the pollutions of 
popery and destitute of all divine influ- 
ences. This sect, impatient under the great 
injuries it received (perhaps through its 
own fault) in England, removed to Hol- 
land, and settled at Middleburg, Amster- 
dam, and Leyden; but it did not long 
continue. Brown himself n turned to 
England, and forsaking his new opinions, 
obtained a parsonage in the .Established 
Church. The other exiles became embroiled 
bv many internal dissensions.* These effects 
induced the wiser among them to modify 
the discipline of their founder and make it 
more tolerable. In this manner, from them, 
originated the noted sect of the Indepen- 
dents or Congregational Brethren, which 
still exists. But their history belongs to 
the next century. 

22. In the provinces of the Netherlands 
it was long doubtful whether those who 
renounced the Romish communion would 
join the fellowship of the Lutherans or that 
of the Swiss, for each of these had many 
and strong partisans. 3 But in the year 


* Neal's History of the Puritans , vol. i. chap, vl, p. 
324 ; Hornbeck’s Summa Controrersiarum, lib. x. p. 
738, &c.; Fuller’s Ecclesiastical History of Britain, bank 
x. p. 168 [Brook’s Lives tf the Puritans , vol. il. priiOti. 
Sic. — Mur. 

* I.orichnr’s flistoria Motuum, par. ill. lib. v. cop. 
iv. p. 74. 
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1571, the preference was publicly given to 
the Swiss. For the Belgic Confession of 
Faith, 1 which was published in this year, 
was for the most part in unison with that 
adopted by the French Reformed church, 
and difFered from the Augsburg Confession 
in several respects, and especially on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 2 The causes 
of this will readily appear if we consider the 
proximity of the French and the number of 
them residing in the Netherlands, the high 
reputation of Calvin and the Genevan 
school, and the indefatigable industry of 
the Genevans in extending the boundaries 
of their church. From this period the 
Belgians publicly assumed the title of the 
Reformed instead of that of Lutherans which 
they had before borne; and in this they 
followed the example of the French, who 
had invented and first assumed this appel- 
lation. So long however as the Belgians 
were subject to the Spaniards, they disused 
the term Reformed to avoid incurring 
odiurti, and styled themselves Associates of 
the Augsburg Confession ; because the 
Spanish court looked upon Lutherans as 
far better citizens than the disciples of 
Calvin, who from their commotions in 
France were deemed more inclined to sedi- 
tion. 3 

2 ‘3. The knowledge of a more sound 
religion was carried into Poland by the 
disciples of Luther from Saxony. After- 
wards, not only the Bohemian Brethren 
whom the Romish priests had expelled from 
their country, but likewise some of the 
Swiss, disseminated their opinions among 
the Poles ; not to mention the Anabaptists, 
the Antitrinitarians, and others, who tra- 
velled in that country and there collected 
congregations. 4 Hence there existed here 


1 For an account of tlie Belgic Confession, see 
K ocher’s Bibliotheca Theof. Symbol inc, p. 210. [It 
was first composed in the Walloon language by Guy de 
Bros, and first printed in French in 1502. Afterwards 
it. was translated into various languages, and was rati- 
fied (together with the Heidelberg Catechism with 
which it harmonizes) by the Synod of Dort in 1019, and 
again at the Hague in 1051. — Mur. 

* Brandt's Historic dor Bcformalic in en omtrent de 
Nederlanden, vol. i. book v. p. 253, &c. [translated into 
English ; so© note 3, pages 599, 000, above.—/?. 

1 The words of Brandt, ubi supra , p. 254, 255, are 
these: “ Nocbtans behielpen sick de Nederlandtsche Ge- 
re formeer den met den titel van Augsburgschc Confessie, 
om dat die te hove niet so onamgenuem was als de Cal- 
vinsche of Fransche, die de partijo doorgaans hield te 
wesen een oproeriger Secte dan de Luthersche.” [This 
sentence stands as follows in the English translation : 
— “ Nevertheless the Dutch Reformed screened them- 
selves sometimes behind the Augsburgian Confession, 
because it was not so disagreeable at court as the French 
or Calvinian, since the latter sect was esteemed to be 
more addicted to tumults and uproars than the Luthe- 
ran.” Brandt’s Hist, of the Reformation , &c. vol. i. p. 
112. — R, 

* Boucher’s Historia Motuum, par. iii. lib. Hi. cnp. 
ui. p. 30 ; Salig’s Historic di r Augslmm. Confession . 
col. 11. b. vi. chaps, iii. iv. v. p. 510; Itegenvolscius, 
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and there throughout Poland three religious 
associations — those of the Bohemian Bre- 
thren, the Lutherans, and the Swiss. In 
order to oppose with greater vigour their 
common enemies, they held a convention 
at Sondomir in the year 1570, and entered 
into a kind of confederation, the terms of 
which are comprehended in a confession 
usually called the Agreement of Sendomir. 8 
But as this compromise was deemed too 
condescending and injurious to the truth 
(for in it the opinions which separate the 
Lutherans from the Reformed were ex- 
pressed in vague and ambiguous language), 
it was not long after opposed by many of 
the Lutherans, and in the next century 
was entirely abrogated ; nor have those who 
desired and laboured to restore it to this 
day met with the success they had hoped 
for. In botli the [Brandenburg and the 
Polish] Prussias, after the death of Luther 
and Melanethon, very large congregations 
of the Reformed religion were gathered by 
several persons, which are still in a flou- 
rishing state. 8 

24. The Bohemian Brethren as they are 
called, or the Moravians, who wei e descended 
from the better sort of Hussites, and had 
adopted some peculiar regulations designed 
especially to guard against the reigning 
vices, upon hearing of Luther’s efforts to 
reform the church, sent envoys to him as 
early as 1522, soliciting his friendship; and 


Historia Eeelcsiar. Sla coni ear. lib. i. cap. xvi. &o. p. 
71, &<*.• Sollgnac’s Hisfoire d- Cologne, tome v. p. 40, 
A’C.; Kant./., Vncripua Relig. Evangeline in Vohmia 
fata, Ilatnb. 1738, 4to. [The disciples of Luther from 
Saxony were not the first preachers of reformation in 
Poland as Mosheim assorts. The Bohemian Brethren 
had been labouring there from the time of John Huss, 
and in the year 1500 they had nearly two hundred 
houses of worship and were favoured by many of the 
nobility. See Rogenvolseius, ubi supra, and Schroeckh, 
Kirehen eeseh . seif, der lief, vol. ii. p. (SO 7, CHI. The 
most eminent among the Reformed clergy of Poland 
was the famous John k Lasco, who preached some time 
in London, and returning to Poland in 1556 did much 
to advance the Reformation there. See Ins history and 
many of his letters in Gerdes, Misc.ell. (ironing, tom. 
j. — v . The Protestants of Great Poland were chiotly 
Bohemian Brethren ; those of Little Poland embraced 
the views of the Swiss. Both theso became united in 
1555, but their union with the Lutherans was not so 
easily effected.— Mur. [Regcnvolscius, whose Sy sterna 
H istorico- Chronologic cum Ecclrsiar. Slavon. Utrecht, 
1652, is referred to in this and the preceding note, was 
an assumed name. The author was Wengierski, a 
minister of the Reformed church. For much valuable 
information on the ecclesiastical history of Poland, see 
Krasinski's Historical Sketch ?/ the Re'owuition m 
Rotund, referred to at p. 586, note 2, above; an ex- 
cellent work, which das boon translated into German, 
Lcip. 1841 — H. _ . . . . 

s Sec Jablonskl’s Historia Consensus Sendommensit, 
Berlin, 1731, 4to ; and his Epistola Apologetic", 
printed in the same year, and directed against the 
exceptions of a certain Polish antagonist. [The 
English reader will find a translation of this Consensus 
with the original in Krasinski, ubi supra , vol. 1. p. 
383, &c. — R. 

« Loscher’s Historia Motuum, par. iii. lib. vi. cap. i. 

p. 216 . 
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afterwards from time to time, they proffered 
the hand of friendship to the Saxons and 
to other members of our community. 1 Nor 
did Luther and his friends find anything 
very censurable either in their doctrines or 
their discipline ; nay, the confession which 
they submitted to his judgment he did not 
indeed approve in all respects, yet he 
thought it might be tolerated 2 After the 
death of Luther, most of the Brethren being 
expelled their country in the year 1547, 
many of them, and especially among those 
who settled in Poland, inclined towards the 
side of the Reformed. There seemed in- 
deed to be a renewal of the harmony between 
the Bohemians and the Lutherans at the 
time of the Agreement of Sendomir already 
mentioned; but the influence of this agree- 
ment was soon afterwards greatly weakened, 
find gradually all the Bohemians united 
themselves with the Swiss. 3 This union at 
first contained the stipulation that each 
community should enjoy its own regula- 
tions, and that they should keep up their 
separate meetings for worship; but in the 
following century, at the councils of Ostro- 
rog, a.d. 1020 and 1027, all difference was 
done away; and the two communities of 


1 On tho doctrinal views of the Bohemian Brethren 
and their church, see the following papers hy Eisner, in 
Hordes' Mixcell. (ironing : Brevis Conspectus Doctrhue 
Frntrum flo/tcmorttm, in vol. iii. p. 381, Ac.; De Insti- 
tutions Catechetical Pnlonico- Reforma ta, in vol. iv. p. 

& G - » Series Fpiscoportirn sine Seninrum It -ni tat is 
Fra hum Boh r/n mm, ibid. p. 45, Ac. with Addenda, 
p. 172, Ac. — B. 

8 See Carpzov's 'Faehrieht non ti n Bomisrhen Bril- 
dern, p. 40, Ac. ; Kocher’s Bi!tioth''ra Theotoner 
Symbolic a, p. 7(5, Ac. [In the year 1522, the Brethren 
sent two delegates to Luther, namely. John Horn and 
Mich. Weis, to congratulate him on hU attaining to a 
knowledge of the truth. They also sent him soon 
n ftorwards a book entitled Instruction for Children, which 
they had composed for the benefit of their church. 
But as they hero expressed clearly their opinion of the 
Lord's Supper (namely, that Christ himself was not 
actually present in it) and he freely censured this opi- 
nion, their intercourse with Luther was for a time 
interrupted. They were also displeased that ho was 
more solicitous about purity of doctrine than the resto- 
ration of ecclesiastical discipline. But as they per- 
ceived that it would be for their advantage to be 
reckoned among the adherents to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, they at times sought his communion and 
exhibited to him their Confession, which he afterwards 
caused to be published. See Oomonius, Histories Fra- 
trum Bahemomm , Halle, 1702, 4to, p. 22, Ac.; and 
Kbeher, Von don Glaubenshekenntnissen der Bdmischen 
B Aider, Frankf. 1741. Rvo.—Schl. 

3 Besides those who treat professedly of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren, as Comenius, Camerarius, and Lasitius, 
the reader may consult Loscher's Historia Motuum, 
par. Hi. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 99, Ac.; Salig’s Historic der 
Augsburg. Confession, vol. ii. b. vi chap. iii. p. 520, Ac.; 
Ttegenvolscius, Historia F.eetesiar. Sfa vonicarum, lib i 
eap. xifi. xiv. xv. Ac. [On the Bohemian Reformation 
see Gieseler's hehrhuch d. Neueren Kirchenges. vol i. 
5' The English reader has now access to a 

detailed account of the religious changes in that coun- 
ty* l " a recent publication entitled The Reformation 
and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia, Lond. 1845, 2 vol.s. 
translated from the German. The author’s name 
however is not given, which, with its scanty references 
to authorities, detracts greatly from its value.— R. \ 


Bohemians and Swiss became consolidated 
into one, which took the name of the Church 
of the United Brethren, and retained the 
form and regulations of the Bohemians, but 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformed. 4 

25. The descendants of the Walden ses, 
who lived shut up in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, were led by their proximity to the 
French and Genevans to embrace their 
doctrines and worship. Yet they retained 
not a few of their ancient rules of discipline ' 
so late as the year 1830. But in this year I 
the greatest part of the Waldenses were 
swept off by pestilence; and their new 
teachers whom they obtained from France, | 
regulated all their affairs according to the 
pattern of the French Reformed Church. 5 , 
The Hungarians and Transylvanians were 
excited to burst the bonds of superstition 
| by the writings and the disciples of Luther. 

! Afterwards Matthew Devay and others in ! 
a more private way, and then about the 
year 1550 Stephen Szcgedin and others 
more openly, spread among them suceess- [ 
fully the sentiments of the Swiss respecting ; 
the Lord’s Supper and the government of . 
the church. This produced here as in other j 
countries, first, contests among the friends 1 
of a purer religion, and at length a mani- j 
fest schism, which time has strengthened ! 
rather than diminished. 0 > | 


1 RegonvoBcius, ubi supra, lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. 
[On the doctrinal views of the Bohemian Brethren, 
which coincided generally with those of Galvin, Jo. 
Theoph. Eisner (one of that sect) wrote an elaborate 
treatise entitled Brevis Conspectus Doctrinal Fratrnm 
Bahemorum, in which he shows what was their belief 
in the 15th, lGth, 17th, and 18th centuries; and which 
is printed In Gerdes' Srrinium Antiquar. sire Miscella- 
nea Groningann, torn. iii. p. 381— 4.V7-— Mur. 

5 Leger’s Histoire Generate des Eg Uses Vaudoiscs, 
livr. 4. chap, xxxiii. p. 205, 200 ; Scultet’a Annates Reno . 
rati Evangel, ii, p. 294 ; Gerdes, Historia Evangelii 
Reno rati, torn. ii. p. 401. [In the year 1530, the Wal- 
denses, having heard of the Reformation in Switzerland 
and Germany, sent two of their barbs or ministers, 
Geo. Morel and Peter Masson or Latome, to Berne, 
Basil, and Strasburg, to confer with the Reformers 
there. Their written communication to (Ecolampadius 
at Basil describes their laith and practice with great 
simplicity and candour ; and the written answer of 
(Ecolampadius was such as might bo expected— kind, 
affectionate, and fraternal. See them in Gerdes, ubi 
supra, torn. ii. p. 401 — 417. In their council in An- 
grogno, a.d. 1532, they adopted a short confession of 
fiith, professedly embracing the doctrines they had 
firmly believed for four hundred years, yet manifestly a 
departure in some particulars from the principles 
stated by their deputies to (Ecolampadius, and con- 
formed to the new views lie had communicated to them, 
especially in regard to free-will, grace, predestination, 
and several points of practical religion, bee this con- 
fession in Perrin's History qf the Waldenses (English 
translation), part i. b. ii/chap. iv. p. 59, Ac. In the 
same council they took measures to procure an impres- 
sion of the whole Bible in their native language, and 
also a supply of other religious books. See Perrin, ubi 
supra, p. 61. — Mur. [The history of this interesting 
people at a later period is referred to in the subsequent 
century — R. 

6 Debrezen’s Historia F.ccletnce Reformat a> in Hun « 
garia fit Transylvania, lib. ii. p. 64, 72, 98, Ac. Com. 
pare the l/nschutdige Nachrichlcn , a.d. 1738. p. 1076* 
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26. After the promulgation of the For - 
mula of Concord , many of the German 
churches which before belonged to the 
Lutheran communion united themselves to 
the Reformed. Among these were the 
churches of Nassau, Hanau, Isenburg, and 
others. In the year 1595, the princes of 
Anhalt, at the instigation especially of 
Wolfgang Amling, embraced the Reformed 
worship in place of the Lutheran, which 
produced a long contest between the inha- 
bitants of that principality and the Luther- 
ans. 1 In Denmark also, near the close of 
the century, the Reformed doctrines espe- 
cially in regard to the Lord’s Supper gained 
some footing; for that kingdom abounded 
in disciples and admirers of Melancthon, 
who were disposed to promote peace among 
the Protestants, at the head of whom was 
Nicholas Hemming, a pious and learned 
divine of Copenhagen. But the designs of 
Hemming and his friends becoming known 
prematurely, the other divines who were 
unwilling to have Lutheranism set aside 
opposed so many obstructions by means of 
the king, that those designs miscarried 2 

27. Moreover, the nations which held 
communion with the Swiss did not embrace 
all the Helvetic tenets and institutions. 
The Swiss indeed ardently wished them to 
do so, but untoward circumstances frus- 
trated their hopes. The English, as is well 
known, perseveringly rejected the eccle- 
siastical constitution and the form of worship 
adopted by the other Reformed churches ; 
nor could they be persuaded to receive the 


Ac. ; Manor's Historic Ecclesiar. Tramylvnnicarnm , 
Frank!’. ) (>94, 12rno. [See above, p. 585, notes 2 and 3. 
—Mur. [ Add to these authorities on the Lutheran side, 
Ribini’s Memorabilia August ante Confess! onis in Regno 
Hungarian, Posen, 17.V7-89, 2 vols. It brings down the 
history to the year 1740. And on the side of the Re- 
formed, sec the valuable work, containing many impor- 
tant public papers, edited by Lainpe and entitled 
Historia Ecclesua Reformats in Hnngaria et Transyl- 
vania , Utrecht, 1728, 4to, referred to by Mosheim in 
the beginning of tills note under the name of the author, 
which was suppressed by Lampe. He was Paul Ember 
Debrcczinus, a minister of the Reformed church there. 
See Ribini, ubi supra , vol. i. p. 31. See also Bod, I)e 
Refonnationis Hangaric.ce Patronis, in Gerdes, Miscell. 
Groning. vol. iv. p. 133, &c.; and another dissertation 
by the same writer, who was a minister in Transyl- 
vania, l)e lleform. Hungar. Ministris , in Gerdos, ubi 
supra , vol. iv. p. 340, &c. — R. 

1 Beehman's Histone des Houses Anhalt , vol. ii. part 
vi. p. 133, &c.; Kraft's Ausfiihrliche Historie von dem 
E orcismo , p. 428, 497, &e. [Though the princes pro- 
fessed Calvinism, and introduced Calvinist ministers in 
all the churches where they had the right of patronage, 
yet the people were left free in their choice ; and the 
noblemen and their vassals who were attached to 
Lutheranism had secured to them the unrestrained 
exercise of their religion- By virtue of a convention 
made in 1079, the Lutherans were permitted to eroct 
now churohes. The Zerbst line, with the greatest part 
of its subjects, profess Lutheranism, but the three other 
lines with their respective territories are Calvinists. — 
hlacl. 

* Pontoppidan's Annates Ecdesice Danicai Diploma - 
tin, tom. iii. p. 57, Sec. 
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common opinions of the Swiss respecting 
the Lord’s Supper and the divine decrees, 
as the public sentiments of the whole 
nation. 3 The churches of the Palatinate, 
Bremen, Poland, Hungary, and Holland, 
agreed indeed with the Swiss or French 
respecting the Lord’s Supper, the simplicity 
of their worship, and the form of church 
government ; but not likewise in respect to 
predestination, which difficult subject they 
eft to the discretion of individuals. 4 And 
down to the time of the Synod of Dort, no 
portion of the reformed community required, 
by any positive injunction, a belief in the 
opinion of the Genevans respecting the 
causes of everlasting salvation and damna- 
tion. Yet the greatest part of the teachers 
in most of these countries gradually came 
spontaneously into the Genevan views, in 
consequence especially of the reputation 
and influence of the school of Geneva, to 
which most of the candidates for the minis- 
try of that age were accustomed to resort 
for instruction. 

28. The inspired books of the Old and 
New Testaments are held by the Reformed 


3 It is trim indeed that the dootrino of Zwingli. who 
j represented the bread and wino as nothing more than 
the external signs of the death of Christ, was not 
adopted by the church of England ; but the doctrine of 
Calvin was embraced by that church, and is plainly 
taught in the thirty-eighth article of its faith. As to 
I what relates to the (loctrino of the divine decrees, 
Mosheim is equally mistaken. The seventeenth article 
of the church of England is, as bishop Burnet candidly 
acknowledges, framed according to St- Augustine’s 
doctrine, which scarcely differs at all from that of 
Calvin ; and though it be expressed with a certain 
| latitude which renders it susceptible of a mitigated in- 
terpretation, yet it is very probable that those who 
penned it were patrons of the dootrino of absolute 
decrees. The very cautions which are subjoined to this 
article intimate that Calvinism was what it was meant 
to establish. Tt is certain that tlio Calvinistical doc- 
trine of predestination prevailed among the lirst English 
Reformers, the greatest part of whom were at least 
Sublapsarians ; in the reign of queen Elizabeth this 
doctrine was predominant, but after that period it lost 
ground imperceptibly, and was renounced by the church 
of England in the reign of king Charles I. [not by the 
church, only by some of its ministers]. Some members 
of that church still adhered nevertheless to the tenets 
of Calvin, and maintained not only that the thirty-nine 
articles were Calvinistical, but also affirmed that they 
were not susceptible of being interpreted in that lati- 
tude for which the Armlnians contended. These 
episcopal votaries of Calvinism wore called Doctrinal 
Puritans. See Burnet’s Exposition of the XXX IX. 
Articles , art. 7, and Neal’s History of the Puritans , 
vol. i. p. 579. — Macl. [ See also Toplady’s History of 
Calvinism , 2 vols. 8vo ; bishop Tomline’s Refutation of 
Calvinism , 8vo ; Scott’s Remarks on Tomline on Cal- 
vinism , 8vo ; and The Fathers , the Reformers , and the 
Public Formularies of the Church of England , in Har- 
mony with Calvin, &c. Philadelphia, 1817, 12mo, p, 108 
— 119. — Mur’. [On the other side however of this 
controversy, see the able Bampton Lectures of the late 
archbishop Lawrence, entitled An Attempt to Illustrate 
those Articles of the Church of England which the Cal- 
vinists improperly consider as Calvinistical , Oxf. 1804, 
3d edit. 1838, which though ingenious is not con- 
vincing.— R. 

* See Grotius, Apohgelicus eorum qui Holland! ce ante 
Mutationem, a.d. IG18, pregfuerunt , cap. iii. p. 54, 
ed. Paris, 1640, 12mo. 
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to be the only source of divine truth, except 
that the English forbid contempt to be 
shown to the authority of the church in the 
five first centuries. 1 And they maintain 
equally with the Lutherans that these books 
are clear, full, and complete, so far as 
regards things necessary to salvation ; and 
that they are to be interpreted from them- 
selves [or independently and by comparing 
one part with another], and not after the 
dictates of human reason or of Christian 
antiquity. Several of their theologians 
indeed have been thought to extend too far 
the powers of human reason in comprehend- 
ing and explaining the nature of the divine 
mysteries; and this has led many to repre- 
sent the Reformed as upholding two sources 
of religious knowledge, the holy Scriptures 
and reason or rather the capacity of the 
human mind. Rut in this matter, if we do 
not mistake the fact, both parties err 
through eagerness to vanquish and subdue 
their adversaries. For if we except the 
improper phraseology of certain individuals, 
it will appear that the Reformed in general 
believe, as we do, that absurdities can never 
be believed, and consequently that doc- 
trines which contain absolute absurdities 
must be false and cannot be believed ; yet 
they sometimes contentiously apply this 
principle to overthrow those Lutheran 
tenets which they reject. 2 

29. The Reformed, if we restrict this 
appellation to those who approve the senti- 
ments of Calvin, differ from the Lutherans 
in regard to three subjects.— I. The doc- 
trine of the Holy Supper, in which the 
Lutherans say that the body and blood of 
Christ are truly, though in an inexplicable 
manner, presented to both the pious and 


1 There i8 nothing in the thirty-nine articles of the 

church of England which implies its considering the 

writings of the fathers of the first five centuries as an 

authoritative criterion of religious truth. There is 
Indeed a clause in the Act of Uniformity [Act of Supre- 
macy] passed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, declaring 
that her delegates in ecclesiastical matters, should not 
determine anything to be heresy but what was ad- 
judged so by the authority of Scripture or by the first 
four general councils ; and this has perhaps misled 

Mosheim in the passage to which this note refers. 

Much respect indeed, and perhaps too much, has been 
paid to the fathers, but that has been always a matter 
of choice and not of obligation. — Mad. [It was in 
regard to the constitution and government of the 
church rather than in articles of faith, that the church 
of Englahd paid more deforence to the fathers than 
the re»t of the Reformed did ; and on this subject they 
have actually copied after the practice of the first five 
centuries, as being obligatory upon the conscience. See 
sec. 20. p. 671, above, and Neal’s History qf the Puri- 

tans, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 183, 184. — Mur. 

8 Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lu- 
theran doctrine of consubstantiation, which supposes 
the same extended body to be totally prosent In different 
places at one and tho same time. To call this a gross 
and glaring contradiction, seems rather the dictate of 
common sense than the suggestion of a contentious 
Spirit. — Macl. 
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the ungodly ; while the Reformed suppose 
that the human nature of Christ is present 
only by the symbols of it. Yet they do 
not all explain their doctrine in the same 
manner. II. The doctrine of the eternal 
decrees of God in regard to the salvation 
of men, the ground of which the Lutherans 
suppose to be, the faith or unbelief of men 
in Christ foreseen by God from eternity; 
but the Reformed suppose it to be the free 
and sovereign good pleasure of God. III. 
Certain rites and institutions, which the 
Reformed think have a tendency to super- 
stition, but which tho Lutherans think are 
partly tolerable and partly useful to Chris- 
tians. Such are images in churches, sacred 
garments for the clergy, the private con- 
fession of sins, the use of small circular 
pieces of bread [wafers] such as were an- 
ciently distributed in the Holy Supper, the 
formula of exorcism as it is called in the 
sacrament of baptism, and some others. 
These the Reformed would have to be 
abrogated, because they think religious 
worship should be restored to its primitive 
simplicity, and the additions made to it be 
wholly struck oik. 3 * * * * 8 


8 This was tho proper place for giving an account of 
the symbolical books of tho Reformed church; but 
Mosheim has entirely omitted that topic. No doubt 
the Reformed church, as ono general community dis- 
tinct from Romanism and Lutheranism, has not any 
books universally recognisod as symbolical throughout 
its several churches. But each church of the Reformed 
body has its own Confession, and these are ordinarily 
published together in one collection, and aro usually 
spoken of as tho Symbolical books of tho Reformed 
church. The first collection of those Confessions was 
published at Geneva in 1581, under the title of Harmo- 
nia Conffissionurn Jidei Orthodoxarum et lief ormatar um 
Ecdesiarum. It comprised eleven confessions, tho arti- 
cles of which are classed together and printed in nine- 
teen different sections. Another collection appeared in 
1612, containing some additional matter entitled Corpus 
et Syntagma Confession urn Eidci, &c. reprinted in Geneva 
in *1654, in which the several confessions are given 
separately. Tho first-named collection was translated 
into English and published in the same form as the 
Latin copy, in London in 1613, 4 to, and recently re- 
edited by the Rev. Peter Hall, 8vo, under the title of 
The Harmony qf Protestant Confessions, &c. London, 
1842. In this edition, the editor has subjoined three 
additional confessions which were not given in the edi- 
tion of 1643, namely, the English thirty-nine articles, 
tho Irish articles, and the judgment of the Synod of 
Dort. The latest edition of tho Reformed Symbolical 
books is by the celebrated Augusti of Bonn, entitled, 
Corpus Librorum Symboli corum qui in Ecclesia Reform a- 
torum Auetoritatem Publicam obtinuerunt , Elberf. 1827, 
8vo. The confessions are arranged chronologically, 
and comprise the following : — The three Swiss confes- 
sions, the French confession of 1561, the English thirty- 
nine articles, the Scots confession of 1560, the Dutch 
or Belgic confession, the articles of the Synod of Dort, 
the Hungarian confession of 1570, the two Polish con- 
fessions of Sendomir in 1570 and Thorn in 1595, the 
early Bohemian confession, the Tetrapolitan, the Bran- 
denburg confession in German, and the Leipsic Agree- 
ment of 1631 also in German, the Declaration at 
Thorn in 1645, the Helvetic Agreement or Formula 
consensus on the doctrine of Grace in 1675, together 
with the Genevan and Heidelberg Catechisms. With 
the exception of the two documents in German, all Un- 
rest are in Latin. The compiler purposely omitted tiu 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, on the ground 
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30. This short list of topics will be seen 
to be in fact a long one, by those who are 
aware what a multitude of abstruse ques- 
tions extending through the whole system 
of theology these few differences produced. 
For the controversy respecting the mode of 
the presence of Christ’s body and blood in 
the Holy Supper afforded to the polemics 
ample room to expatiate on the mysteries 
of religion, or the nature and use of the 
sacraments; and to institute subtle dis- 
cussions respecting the majesty and glory 
of Christ’s human nature, the communica- 
tion of divine attributes to it, and the pro- 
per attitude of the mind in the worship of 
Christ. The dispute respecting the divine 
decrees afforded abundant matter for debate 
on the nature of the divine attributes and 
particularly God’s justice and goodness, on 
ihe certaintyand necessity of all events, on 
the connexion between human liberty and 
divine providence, on the extent of the 
love which God has for men, and of the 
blessings procured for us by the merits of 
Christ; on the nature of that divine influ- 
ence which renews the minds of men, on 
the perseverance of the persons who are 
appointed to eternal life in the covenant of 
God, and on various other subjects of no 
small moment. Nor was the last dissen- 
sion, respecting rites and institutions, un- 
prolific. For besides discussions respecting 
the origin and antiquity of certain rites, it 
produced the following controversies by no 
means contemptible: — What kind of things 
are they which may be justly denominated 
indifferent, or neither good nor bad? How 
far is it proper to yield to an adversary 
who contends about things in their nature 
indifferent? How far does Christian liberty 
extend? Is it lawful, for the sake of gra- 
tifying the people, to retain various ancient 
customs and institutions, which have a super- 
stitious aspect yet are capable of a good in- 
terpretation? and others of a similar nature. 

31. It has been debated, and sometimes 
with great warmth of feeling, particularly 
among the English and the Dutch, to whom 
rightfully belong the government of the 

church and the power of establishing rules 
and regulations in matters of religion. In 
these contests , those have come off victo- 
rious who maintain that the authority to 
regulate sacred affairs is, by the appoint- 
ment of Christ himself, vested in the church, 
and therefore ought by no means to bo 
committed into the hands of civil magis- 
trates ; yet they admit the right of temporal 
sovereigns to advise and to succour the 
church when in trouble, to assemble and 
preside in the conventions of the church, to 
see that her officers decree nothing prejudi- 
cial to the commonwealth, and to strengthen 
and confirm with their authority the decrees 
of the ministers of religion. The. kings of 
England indeed, from the time of Henry 
VIII. have declared themselves to be su- 
preme heads of the church as well in spiri- 
tual as in temporal things ; and it is manifest 
that Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI. 
attached very ample powers to this title, 
and considered themselves authorized to do 
whatever the Roman pontiffs might do . 1 
Rut queen Elizabeth greatly limited this 
prerogative, and declared that the authority 
of the kings of England did not extend to 
religion itself and to things sacred, but only 
to the persons who teach religion and 
minister in sacred things . 3 In England 

1 Neal's History, Ac. vol. i. ch. i. p. 11, and others. 

* Lo Courayer's Supplement mix Deux Ou nr ages pour 
la Defense do la Validity des Ordinations Anglicanes , 
chap. xv. p. 416, &c. [Courayer’s book I have not seen; 
but in what respects queen Elizabeth limited the powers 
of the kings of England as supremo heads of tho 
church, or when and where she declared that tho regal 
power did not extend to religion itself and to things 
sacred, I am unublc to determine. Burnet indeed 
( Hist, of the Reform, vol. iii. p. 492, cd. London, 1825) 
says of tho power conferred on Elizabeth at the com- 
mencement of her reign by the Act of Supremacy : “ It 
was in many things short of the authority that king 
Henry had claimed." But he spccilies no particulars ; 
and it is well known that Henry far transgressed the 
limits which he pretended to set to his own power as 
head of the church. Neal says of the power given to 
! Elizabeth by the above act of her parliament : “ Nor is 
it the whole that tho queen claimed, who sometimes 
stretched her prerogative beyond it.” {Hist, of the 
Puritans , vol. 1. ch. iv. p. 1G8.) Hume says of this act, 

( Hist, of England , vol. iv. ch. xxxviii. p. 151, edit. 
I'hilad. 1810): “ Though the queen was there denomi- 
nated governess, not head, of the church, it conveyed 
the same extensive power which, under the latter title, 
had been exercised by her father and brother." And 
he adds (ibid. p. 274): “ Scarcely any sovereign before 
Elizabeth, and none after her, carried higher, both in 
speculation and practice, the authority of the crown." 

He likewiso says (p. 290) : “ Religion was a point of 
which Elizabeth was, if possible, still more Jealous 
than of matters of state. She pretended that, in quality 
of supreme head or governor of the church, she was 
fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, to decide all 
questions which might arise with regard to doctrine, 
discipline, or worship ; and she never would allow her 
parliaments so much as to take these points into con- 
sideration." And tho whole history of her reign ap- 
pears to confirm these statements, which'are so contrary 
to tho assertions of Moshelm. See Hume, ubi supra , 
vol. iv. p. 150, &c. 272, 290, Ac. 292, 336, 364, &e. 462. 
The powers of the English monarchs, as heads of the 
church, from Henry VIII. to Charles I. are thus de« 
fined bv Neal, in his History of the. Puritans, vol. i 

that they did not possess the full authority of symbolical 
books among Presbyterians ; and the authority ho quotes 
for this singular piece of information is a statement by 
Whiston, that in a meeting of Presbyterian ministers in 
London in 1719, a majority had decided against sub- 
scription to the Confession ! as if this Arian vote affected 
its authority in Scotland, Ireland, or in other Presbyte- 
rian churches. I may add that tho Westminster Con- 
fession and the two Catechisms were translated into 
Latin by G. Dillingham, and printed at Cambridge in 
1656, and at Edinb. in 1694, under the title of Confessio 
Fidei in Conventu Theologorum authoritate Parliammti 
Anglicani indicto ehiborata, &c. The Shorter Catechism 
was also translated into Greek by tlohn Harmer, Regius 
Professor of Greek in Oxford, and printed, with a Latin 
version au regard , as *H KanjYrjo-tv Xpurrtat'uetjg 

<&pt]<r/C€tcLt avvTOfJHorepa, Loud. 1659, 18mo. — /£. 
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therefore the constitution of the' church is 
very nearly the same as that of the state. 
The clergy, distributed into two houses 
called the upper and lower houses of Con- 
vocation, are assembled by the order of the 
king and a summons from the archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and they decree by common 
consent whatever the interests of the church 
are thought to demand; and the king and 
Parliament give to their decrees the sanc- 
tions and authority of laws. 1 Yet this 
subject has been much controverted, the 
king and the Parliament putting one con- 
struction upon the ecclesiastical constitution, 
and the rulers of the church, particularly 
those who think the church is an indepen- 
dent body, giving a different construction 


ch. iv. p. 169 — 172: — “ They never pretended to be 
spiritual persona, or to exercise any part of the eccle- 
siastical function in their own person; they neither 
preached' nor administered the sacraments,’* ike. “ But, 
abating this point, it appears very probable, that all the 
jurisdiction and authority claimed by the pope, as the 
head of the church, was transferred to the king by 
the Act of Supremacy, as far as was consistent with 
the laws of the land then in being, though since it has 
undergone some abatements.” He then proceeds to the 
following specifications : I. The kings and queens 

of England claimed authority in matters of faith, and 
to be the ultimate judges of what is agreeable or repug- 
nant to the word of God.” “II. With regard to dis- 
cipline, —the king is the supreme and ultimate judge in 
the spiritual courts by his delegates, ns he is in the 
courts of common law by bis judges.” “III. As to 
rites and ceremonies, the Act of Uniformity (l Kliz. 
cap. 1.) says expressly, that the queen’s majesty, by ad- 
vice of her ecclesiastical commissioners, or of her 
metropolitan, may ordain and publish such ceremonies 
or rites as may be most for the advancement of God’s 
glory and the edifying of the church. Accordingly, 
her majesty published her injunctions without sending 
them into convocation or parliament, and erected a 
court of High Commission for ecclesiastical causes, 
consisting of commissioners of her own nomination, to 
see them put in execution. Nuy, so jealous was queen 
Elizabeth of this branch of her prerogative, that she 
would not suffer her high court of parliament to pass 
any bill for the amendment or alteration of the cere- 
monies of the church, it being (as she said) an invasion 
of her prerogative.” “ l\. The kings of England 
claimed the sole power of the nomination of bishops ; 
aud the deans and chapters were obliged to choose 
those whom their majesties named, under penalty of a 
pretmunire ; and after they were chosen and conse- 
crated, they might not act hut by commission from the 
crown.” “ V. No convocation or synods of the clergy 
can assemble but by a writ or precept from the crown; 
anti when assembled, they can do no business without 
the king’s letters patent, appointing them the particular 
subjects they are to debate upon ; and after all, their 
canons are of no force without the royal sanction.” 
“ Upon the whole it is evident, by the express words of 
several statutes (31 lien. VlH.chip.xvii. 1 Eli/., c. i.), 
that all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical as well as civil, was 
vested in the king, and taken away from the bishops, 
except by delegation from him. The king was chief 
in the determination of all causes in the church ; ho 
had authority to make laws, ceremonies, and constitu- 
tions, and without him no such laws, ceremonies, or 
constitutions, are or ought to be of force. And lastly, 
all appeals, which before had been made to Rome, are 
for ever hereafter to bo made to his majesty’s chancery, 
to be ended and determined, as the manner now is, by 
delegates.” — Mur. 

1 Cosin, De EccU'sia Anglicance lieligione et Dixci- 
plina, cap. viii. p. 53, in Smith’s t iUe Eruditiss. Vivo- 
rum, London, 1700, 4to; Wilkins, Be let. et Mod. 
St/jtodi Anglic. Constitutione , in his Omcil. Mug. Brit. 
tom. i. vii. & c . 


of it. Anti in fact, tlio ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of England has not a fixed and 
uniform character, but it depends on custom 
and usage and the fluctuations of time rather 
than on established laws. 

32. The question, what is the best form 
and organization of a Christian church? 
produced likewise warm contests, which 
hitherto no means have been found able to 
decide. * The Genevans guided by Calvin 
judged it proper that the private affairs of 
single churches should be directed by a 
body of elders or presbyters, all equals; 
that matters of a more public and important 
character should be decided in conventions 
of delegated elders in the provinces; and 
that the interests of the whole church and 
matters of special difficulty should be dis- 
cussed, as anciently, in a council of the 
whole church. 2 Nor did the Genevans 
omit any exertions to persuade all their 
confederates to embrace this system. Rut 
the English judged the old system of church 
government to be very sacred, and therefore 
not to be changed. This system commits 
the inspection and care of certain minor 
provinces exclusively to the bidiop; under 
the bishops are the presbyters of single 
churches; under the presbyters are the 
ministers or deacons; and the common in- 


* Maclaine thinks Mosheim has hero made a great 
mistake, in specifying three judicatories as provided by 
the Genevan plan, while in fact the Genevan republic 
bud but two ecclesiastical bodies, the Venerable Com- 
pany of the pastors und professors, and the Consistory. 
Out there is no need of severe criticism. The Presby- 
terian system is simply this: that single churches should 
each havo a judicatory composed of all the elders be- 
longing to it ; that this judicatory be responsible to 
one or more higher judicatories, composed of delegated 
elders ; and that the highest judicatory be that of a na- 
tional synod, constituted in tiie same manner. Where 
the state is very small, as that of Geneva, there would 
be but one delegated body in which each individual 
church would be represented. But in larger states, as 
France, Holland, and Scotland, there would be a gra- 
dation of three or four distinct judicatories, each higher 
composed of delegates from the next lower. In France, 
there were (1), Consistories or church sessions (2), the 
Elderships or Presbyteries (3), the provincial councils, 
and (4) the national Synods, all formed on this plan. 
In Scotland originally the lowest judicatory was that 
of three or four contiguous churches united, then the 
provincial synods, and last the General Assembly. But 
at an early period each church came to have its distinct 
session ; and this produced a gradation of four judica- 
tories in Scotland. But while the Reformed admitted 
of no higher judicatory than a national council, or con- 
sidered the church of each country as* an independent 
body, they allowed of a connexion between national 
churches. Thus the national synods of the French 
church in this century held a continued correspondence 
by letters and envoys with the church of Geneva, and 
also regularly sent representatives to the Reformed 
church of the Low Countries, and received delegates 
from them. And in the next century, the Reformed 
Dutch church invited the Reformed churches of France, 
Germany, England, &c. to assist them, by their repre- 
sentatives, in the national synod of Dort. So at the 
present day, in the United States of America, the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Presbyterian church annually 
exchanges delegates with the General Associations of 
the New-England States, and also holds correspon- 
dence with some transatlantic bodies. — Mur . 
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terests of the whole body are discussed in 
assemblies of the bishops and those next in 
rank to them. And this system, with some 
exceptions, is adopted by the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren who belong to the 
Reformed church. 1 This single disagree- 
ment, as each party traced the origin of its 
own system to Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
was sufficient to divide the whole Reformed 
church into sects, and in fact it rent the 
English church into two factions, to tin* 
great injury of the community. But in 
contravention of the wishes of many, the 
prudence of certain excellent individuals 
prevented the evil from spreading abroad, 
and destroying the fellowship of foreigners 
with the English. These men disseminated 
the principle that Jesus Christ prescribed 
no definite form of government lor his 
church, and therefore that every nation 
may frame such a system for itself as the 
circumstances of the country require, pro- 
vided it be not prejudicial to the truth 
nor tend to the restoration of superstition. 2 

33* Calvin believed that those who led 
vicious and ungodly lives ought to be de- 
prived of communion in divine ordinances, 
and that profligates and the slaves of lust 
were also to be restrained by the laws of 
the state. In this matter he difFered from 
Zwingli, who ascribed all power to the ma- 
gistrates alone, and would not allow to the 
ministers of religion the right to exclude 
transgressors from the church, or to de- 
prive them of the communion. 3 And so 
great was the influence of Calvin at Geneva, 

* See the Epic tola de Ordination?, et Successions E pis- 
copnli. in Unifate Fratrum Bohemorum cunservata, in 
1* faff's Institute Juris Eccles. p. 410. 

8 Here may be consulted with advantage the discus- 
sions on the subject between Fred. Spaaheim and John 
Van der Waeyeti. in the w^rks of Spanheirri, tom ii. 
lib. viii. ix. p. 1065, &c. The same opinion is said to 
have been embraced by the British divines who lived 
near the time of the Reformation, and to have been 
first repudiated by Archbishop Whitgift. Neal, Uis- 
! fort/ of the Puritans , vol. iii. p. 140. [This statement 
is incorrect as respects Archbishop Whitgift. Neal says 
(vol. iii. p. 117, ed. London, H22), “Most of our 
first Reformers were so far in these sentiments” (those 
of the Erastians) “ as to maintain, that no one form of 
church government is prescribed in Scripture as an 
invariable rule for future ages; as Cranmer, Redmayn, 
Cox, Ac.; and Archbishop Whitgift, in his controversy 
with Cartwright, delivers the same opinion : ‘ I deny 
(says he) that the Scripture has set down any one cer- 
tain form of church government to bo perpetual.’ ” 
“ The chief patrons of this scheme in the (Westminster) 
Assembly were Dr. Lightfoot. Mr. Colman, Mr. Sel- 
dom Mr. Whitlock ; and in the Houso of Commons, 
besides Seldon and Whitlock, Oliver St. John, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Widdrington, John Crew, Esq. Sir John 
Ilipsley, and others of the greatest names.”— -Mur. 

3 See the excellent letter of Rud. Gualtbcr.in Fueslin’g 
Centuria i. Episiular. Reformat . p. 471, where he says: 
“Excommunicationem neque Zwinglius— neque Bullin- 
gerus unquam probarunt, et — obstitemnt iis qui earn 
allquando voluerunt introducere. — Basilise quidem 
(Ecolampadius, multum dissuadente Zwinglio, insti- 
tuerat— aed adeo non durabilis fuit ilia const! tutlo, ut 
| (Ecolampadius illarn abrogarit,” &c. Compare p. 90. 


that he was 'able, though with great perils 
and amid perpetual conflicts with the pa- ! 
trons of licentiousness, to establish there a 
rigorous system of moral discipline, sup- 
ported and exercised with the countenance 
of the laws, whereby abandoned characters 
were first excluded from the church by the 
ecclesiastical court or the Consistory, and 
then were either banished the city or re- 
strained by other punishments. 4 The clergy 
in the cantons of Switzerland wished to 
copy after this discipline of Calvin, and to 
obtain the same power over transgressors ; 
but their desires and efforts were in vain. 
For the people in the cantons of Berne, 
Zurich, Basil, &e. would by no means 
allow a removal of the boundaries set by 
Zwingli to the jurisdiction of the church, 
or permit the enlargement of its powers 
and prerogatives. 5 

34. That all branches of learning both 
sacred and profane were everywhere suc- 
cessfully cultivated among the Reformed 
in this century, is well known ; and the 
numerous monuments of their splendid 
talents which are still preserved forbid any 
one to be ignorant oi the fact. Zwingli 
was disposed to exclude philosophy from 
the church but the succeeding Swiss 
doctors soon discovered that in such a 
world as this, and especially in the dispute s 
on religious subjects, a knowledge of it 
cannot be dispensed with. Hence when 
Calvin erected the academy of Geneva in 
1 558, lie at once provided for it a professor 
of philosophy. But this professor was 
required to explain in his lectures none but 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which then 
reigned in all the schools. 7 Nor did the 
other universities of the Reformed suffer a 

1 Nothing caused Calvin more troubles, cabals, and 
perils at Geneva, than his determined resolution to 
purge the church of transgressors, and to restrain and | 
punish those who violated the rules established by the 
church, or by the Consistory which represented the 
church. See his Life written by Beza and prefixed to 
his letters ; the Notes to the second volume of Spon’s 
Histone de Geneoe ; and Calvin himself in his Letters, 
especially in those which he wrote to James de Falais 
or Do Bourgogne, published at Amsterdam, 1744, 
8vo, p. 126, 127, 132, 153, 157. The party at Geneva 
which defended the former licentiousness of morals, 
not only with their tongues but by their actions and 
with force of arms, and which Calvin called, the sect of 
the Libertines, was very powerful. But Calvin’s reso- 
lution was also invincible, and his rigorous discipline 
triumphed. 

& Sec for example the commotions at Lausanne, in the 
Museum Heloeticum , tom. ii. p. 119, &c. The disputes 
on this subject among the peoploof the Palatinate, who 
wished to adopt the Genevan discipline, are described 
by Alting, in his Ilist. Eccles. Palatina, and by Struve, 
in his Pfiilzische Kirchenhist . p. 212, &c. 

6 Zwingli, in the dedication of his book on true and 
false religion to Francis I. king of France, says ex- 
pressly, on p. 12, “Philosophite Interdictum est a Christ! 
scholis, at isti (the Sorbonists) fecerunt earn caelestis 
verbi magistram.” 

7 Beza’s Epist. Theolog. Ep. xxxvi. pag,156: “ Certum 
nobis ac constitutum est et in ipsis triulendis LogicL 
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different philosophy to be tausrhfc in them. 
Yet at Basil, the system of Peter Ramus 
was for a time preferred by some to that 
of Aristotle. 1 

35. The Reformed church from its very 
commencement had many expositors of the 
Scriptures, several of whom were ingenious 
and excellent. Zwingli's labours in ex- 
planation of most of the books of the New 
Testament are not to be despised. He 
was followed by Henry Buliinger, John 
(Ecolampadius, Wolfgang Musculus, and 
many others, not his equals indeed in 
genius and learning, yet all of them merit- 
ing some praise. But the first rank among 
the interpreters of this age is deservedly 
assigned to John Calvin, who endeavoured 
to expound nearly the whole of the sacred 
volume; and to Theodore Beza, whose 
New Testament illustrated with learned 
remarks of various kinds, especially critical 
ones, has been often published, anil has not 
to this day lost all the renown and estima- 
tion in which it was formerly held. It is 
an honour to most of these expositors, that 
disregarding allegories and mystical inter- 
pretations, they endeavour to ascertain the 
literal import of the language used by the 
inspired men ; but on the other hand some 
of them, and in particular Calvin, have 
been reproached, because they venture to 
refer to Jewish affairs some predictions of 
the ancient prophets which relate to Jesus 
Christ and represent him as present to their 
view, and thus have deprived Christianity 
of important corroboration. 2 

36. The state of dogmatic theology 
among the Swiss and the other Reformed 
was much the same as it was among the 
Lutherans. Zwingli early collected and 
digested the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in his little book on True and False 
Religion . Afterwards, John Calvin pro- 
duced a much larger and more perfect work 
of this sort, entitled Institutes of the Chris - 
turn Religion , 3 which long held the same 


et in ceteris explicandis disciplinis, ah Aristotelis sen- 
tentiane tant ilium quidem deflectere.” 

1 See Brandt's Vita Jacobi Arminii , and the notes we 
formorly annexed to it, p. 8, 12, 13. 

* See Hunnius, Calm mix Judaizans, Wittembcrg, 
1595, 8vo ; to which Parceus opposed his Caloinus 
Orthodoxus , Neustadt, 1595, 8vo. [Even the Catholics 
have done Calvin the justice to rank him among the 
good commentators. Simon, in his Histoire Cnt. du 
Vieux Test. p. 434, places him above Luther as to dis- 
crimination and soundness of judgment, though he 
ascribes to Luther more knowledge of the Hebrew. 
He adds : “ Au reste, Calvin aiant l'esprit fort elev6 on 
trouve dans tous sos Commentaires sur l’Ecriture un 
jo ne-scai-quoi qui plait d'abord, et comme lil s'6toit 
principalement appliqu6 k connoitre l’homme, il a 
rernpli ses Livrcs d’une Morale qui touche.”— Schl. 

8 Gerdes has given the literary history of this most 
celebrated work in liis Miscrfl. Granina, vol. i. p, 451; 
&c. The English reader will see a full account of it 
in SCott's Continuation qf Milner's Church Hist. vol. 
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rank and authority in nearly all countries of 
the Reformed church which Melancthon’s 
Commqn-place Book {Loci Communes') did 
among, the Lutherans. Calvin was suc- 
ceeded by many writers on dogmatic theo- 
logy, some more prolix and others more 
concise, as Musculus, Peter Martyr, Pisca- 
tor, and others. The earlier the writer in 
this department, the less he has of subtlety 
and philosophical discrimination; and in 
this they resemble Calvin, whose Institutes 
are written in a perspicuous and elegant 
style, and have nothing abstruse and difli- 
cult to be comprehended in the arguments 
or mode of reasoning. But after a while, 
the Aristotelico- Scholastic philosophy which 
was everywhere inculcated invaded also 
the fields of theology; and it was every- 
where barren, thorny, and frightful, by 
means of its barbarous terms, its captious 
interrogatories, its subtle distinctions, and 
its rubbish of useless matter. 4 

37. Their instructions for regulating the 


iii. p. 497, &c. It was translated into English by 
Norton so early a« 1561. an edition which was fre- 
quently reprinted during the remainder of that century. 
More recently it has been translated by John Allen, 
Loud. 1813, 3 vols. 8vo. — R. 

4 Yet what is called the scholastic mode of treating 
theology appears to have pervaded tho Reformed 
church somewhat later than it did our church. At 
least it was quite recent in Holland at the timo of the 
council of Dort [a.d. 1619]. In this council, John 
Maccovius, a professor at Franckor who was initiated 
in all the mysteries of the philosophic schools, was 
accused by Sibr. Lubbcrt of corrupting the truths of 
revelation. The case being investigated, tho judges 
decided that Maccovius had not indeed perverted Chris- 
tian doctrines but that he employed a mode of teaching 
of less simplicity than was proper ; for he followed 
rather the example of the Scholastic doctors than that 
of tho Holy Spirit. We will give the decision of the 
council in the language of Walter Balcanquall, in his 
epistle to Sir Dudley Carleton (which is the 350th 
of the Epistolce Ecclesiastic w>, published by Limborch, 
p. 574): — ‘‘Maccovium — nullius heereseos reum teneri — 
pcccasse cum, quod quibusdam ambiguis et obscuris 
Scholasticis phrasibus usus sit ; quod Scholasticuin 
docendi niodum conetur in Belgicis Academiis im.ru- 
ducere. Monendum esse eum, ut cum Spiritu Sancto 
loquatur, non cum Bcllarmino et Suarezio.” Maccovius 
did not obey these admonitions, as is manifest from 
his writings, which are full of scholastic wit and knotty 
discussions He therefore seems to have first taught 
the Dutch to philosophise on revealed religion. Yet 
he had associates, as William Ames and others. And 
it must be true that this philosophic or scholastic form 
of theology was extensively prevalent among the Re- 
formed, anterior to the Synpd of Dort, if that be true 
which Simon Episcopius states in his last oration to 
his disciples at Leyden ; namely, that he had studiously 
avoided it. and had theroby incurred the violent hatred 
of the other doctors. He says (In Limborch's Vita 
Episcopii, p. 123): "Videbam veritatem multarum et 
maximarum rerum in ipsa Scriptura sacra, elaborate 
humana industria phrasibus, ingeniosis vocabularum 
fletionibus, locorum communium artifleiosis texturis, 
exquisite terminorum ac formularum inventionibus 
adeo involutam, perplexam et intricatam redditam 
csso, ut CEdipo ssepe opus esset ad Sphingem illam 
Thcologicam enodandam. Ita est, et hinc prirruB 
lacrymee.” And, a little after, p. 124, he adds: “ Rodu- 
cendam itaquo terminorum Apostolicorum et cuivis 
obviorum simplicltatem semper sequendam putavi, et 
sequestrandas, quas Academiseet Scholse tanquam pro- 
prias sibi vindicant, Log leas, philosophicasque specu- 
lationes ac dictiones.” 
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life and conduct are annexed for the most 
part by the Reformed theologians of this 
age to their doctrines of faith, which was 
according to the example of Calvin, whom 
they nearly all follow as their guide. For 
in the last chapter but one of his Institutes , 
he treats of the civil power or the govern- 
ment of the state, and in the last chapter, 
of the life and conduct of a Christian ; but 
he is less full than the importance and 
copiousness of the subject demand. Those 
otherwise excellent men were prevented 
from labouring to elucidate and systema- 
tize this branch of sacred knowledge, by 
the same causes which diverted our theo- 
logians from it, and especially by the 
tumult of perpetual controversy. It is 
conceded by eminent divines among the 
Reformed, that William Perkins, an Eng- 
lishman, 1 first undertook to explain in a 
more accurate manner the science of prac- 
tical theology, which Calvin and his 
contemporaries had left in a rude and 
imperfect state. With him was associated, 
among the Hollanders, William Teling, 2 
who wrote however in the Dutch language. 
Til emulation of them, William Ames, an 
Englishman, 3 but a theologian of Frane- 
ker in Holland, undertook to compose 

a complete system of practical theology. 4 
Afterwards others prosecuted the subject. 

38. There did not arise in this century 
so many sects and religious contests among 
the Reformed as there were among us ; a 
fact which, while they may esteem it much 
to their credit, may be easily traced to 
adequate causes by one acquainted with 
the history of the Reformed church. 8 Yet 
John Calvin mentions and confutes one 
very pernicious faction, which was far 
worse than any of ours ; namely, the sect 
of the Libertines or the Spirituals, which 
originated from Anthony rockes, Gerhard 
Ruff, Quintin, and others, its leaders and 
founders, in Flanders ; and thence passed 
into France, where it obtained countenance 
from Margaret, the queen of Navarre and 
sister of Francis I. and found patrons like- 
wise in other sections of the Reformed 
church. 6 These Spirituals, if wc carefully 
consider all that Calvin and others have 
written against them, maintained, though 
not always with sufficient perspicuity (for I 
do not know that any of their own writings 
are extant), that God himself works all 
things in all men, or is the cause and 
author of all human actions ; that there- 
fore the common notions of a difference 

l William Perkins was born in 155S, educated at 
Cambridge, where he became fellow of his college and 
also the minister of a parish, lie died in 1602, aged 
41. In early life he was profane, prodigal, and given 
to intemperance; but when reformed, he became 
eminent for piety and an exemplary life. He was a 
Puritan, and as such repeatedly persecuted, was strictly 
Calvinistic, a very popular and faithful preacher, and a 
voluminous writer. Ilis works, which were printed 
in Latin at Geneva, 1603, in 3 vols. fol. have been much 
read and admired on tho Continent. See Brook’s 
Lives (\f the Puritans , vol. ii. p. 120, Si c. — Mur. [His 
works in English also fill three vols. fol. Cambr. 2603 ; 
they were several times reprinted in the early part of 
that century. He was rather a practical than a philo- 
sophical or scientific writer on moral theology ; and it 
is probable that he owes tho position which he here 
occupies in the pages of Mosheim to the circumstance 
of the Genevan translation having rendered his works 
more accessible to continental scholars than those ef 
others of his countrymen.—/?. 

* Teling died in 1629 at Haerlcm, where he was a 
preacher. His practical writings bear the marks of 
that age, and generally have allegorical titles ; e.g. 
The Pole-Star of Genuine Piety. At this day, they are 
useful only in the history of practical theology. — Schl. 

3 In the original text, Dr. Ames is called a Scotchman. 
So palpable an error is corrected without scruple in the 
translation. He was born in the county of Norfolk, 
England, in the year 1576, educated at Cambridge 
under Mr. Perkins, became fellow of his college, was 
a zealous Puritan, and persecuted in 1610. Ho fled 
into Holland, preached a while in the English church 
at the Hague, was made professor of divinity at Franc- 
ker, resigned the office at the end of 12 years on 
account of his health, and retired to Rotterdam, 
where he died in 1633, aged 57 His widow and chil- 
dren removed to New-England, to which he had intended 
to emigrate. He was learned, acute, soundly Calvinistic, 
and a strict Independent. His writings are numerous, 
chiefly polemic and doctrinal, and written in a clear, 
concise, nervous Latin style. See Middleton’s Biogra- 
phies' Evangelica, vol. iii. p. 45, Sc c. and Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans , vol. ii. p. 405, &c. — Mur. 

4 See the Dedication and Preface to Ames’ formerly 
very famous work, De Conscicntia et ejus Jure. In 
page 3 of the Preface, among other things, ho says : 

“ Quod ha*c pars prophetisu (i.e. practical theology), 
hactenus minus fuerit exculta, hoc indc fuit, quod pri- 
mipilares nostri pqrpetuo in acie adversus hostes pug- 
nare, fidem pro^ugnare et area in cedes! bo purgare, 
necessitate qu:idam eugebantur, ita ut agros et vineas 
plantarc et rigare non potuerint ex voto, 6icut bcllo 
fervente usu venire solet.” His Exhortation, addressed 
to tho theological students at Franeker, and subjoined 
to the above work, is worthy of perusal. From this 
address we may learn among other things, that in the 
universities of the Reformed, tho chief attention was 
then bestowed on dogmatic and polemic theology, and 
that practical theology lay neglected : “ Theologi prso- 
clare se instructos putant ad oinnes officii sui partes, 
si dogmata tantum intelligant. Neque tamen omnia 
dogmata scrutantur, sed ilia sola, qutu precipue solent 
ngitari et in controversiam vocari.” 

5 Maclaine says here : “ Mosheim ought to have 
given us a hint of his manner of accounting for this, 
to avoid the suspicion of having been somewhat at a 
loss for a favourable solution.” Schlegel therefore 
subjoins the following : “ The Reformed church was 
at first small and more closely Unit together than, the 
Lutheran ; and of course there could not arise in it 
such wide-spreading contentions. The leading persons 
also were able so to temper tlielr disagreements, that 
they could not break out Into a great flame. Zwingli 
and Calvin were men of great influence, who could 
arrest ail contentions with as much power as Luther 
could. But Melancthon, who succeeded Luther, had 
not such Influence ; and when he was dead, there was 
no one to be found in our church competent to extin- 
guish the fire which during his lifetime had been 
smoking in the ashes.” A better solution may be 
found, I think, in the spirit and the religious principles 
of the two communities. For in the English church, 
which most resembled the Lutheran in these respects, 
there was as violent and as pernicious contention as 
among the Lutherans. — Mur. 

6 See Calvin’s Jnstructio adversus farm ti cam et 
furiosam Sectam Libertinorum, qui se Spirituales va- 
cant in his Tractatus Thcologici , p. 699, &c. 
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between good actions and bud are false 
and vain; that men cannot, properly 
speaking, commit sin ; that religion con- 
sists in the union of the rational soul or the 
spirit with God ; that if a person attains to 
this, by contemplation and directing his 
mind upward, he may freely obey the 
instincts of his nature ; for whatever he 
may do, he will be innocent and after 
death will be united to God. These doc- 
trines are so similar to the views of the 
ancient Beghards or Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, that I have very little doubt these 
Spirituals were their descendants; and the 
fact that this sect originated in Flanders, 
which in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was full of this sort of people, cor- 
roborates the supposition. 

39. Totally different in character from 
these Spiritual Libertines, though not un- 
frequently confounded with them, were 
those Libertines of Geneva with whom 
Calvin had to contend fiercely all his life. 
The latter were no other than citizens 
of Geneva who could not endure Calvin’s 
rigorous discipline, and who in opposition 
to his regulations defended with craft and 
violence, with factions, insults, and abuse, 
the dissolute morals of their progenitors, 
their brothels and carousals, their sports 
and frolics * all of which, as well as other 
indications of an irreligious spirit, Calvin 
most severely condemned and chastised. 1 
There were moreover in this turbulent 
faction, persons not only dissolute in their 
lives, but also scoffers and despisers of 
nil religion. Such a character was James 
Cruet, who not only assailed Calvin with 
all his power and called him bishop of 
Aseoli 2 * and the now pope, but also dis- 
carded and opposed the divinity of the 
Christian religion, the immortality of the 
soul, the distinction between right and 
wrong, and whatever else was most sacred 
in the view of Christians ; and for this he 
was punished capitally in the year 1550. 8 

40. Calvin had also at Geneva controver- 
sies with some who could not digest his 
doctrines, and especially bis gloomy doc- 
trine of absolute decrees. Being a man of 
excessive ardour and too jealous of his 
own reputation, he would not suffer them 
to reside at Geneva ; nay, yielding to his 
passions in the heat of controversy, he 
frequently accused them of crimes and 


1 See Spon’8 Histoire de Geneve , tome ii. p. 44, in the 

notes of tho editor. 

* The import of this title of reproach, or the ground 

of its pertinence in the view of Gruet, is not explained 

by tho historians who mention it, nor was Schlegel 

able satisfactorily to account for it. See his long note. 

— iVur. 

8 See Spon, ubi supra , tome ii p. 47, the note. 


enormities from which they have been 
acquitted by the judgment of posterity. 4 * 
Among these was Sebastian Castalio, mas- 
ter of the public school at Geneva; a man 
not indeed free from all faults, yet honest 
and distinguished for erudition and the 
elegance of his genius. As he would not 
praise all that Calvin and his colleagues did 
and taught, and especially as he rejected 
Calvin’s and Beza’s doctrine of pure and 
absolute predestination, be was required in 
1544 to resign his office and go into exile. 
But the authorities of Basil received the 
exile, and gave him the Greek professor-, 
ship in their university. 6 * 

41. Similar was the fate of Jerome Bol- 
sec, a French Carmelite monk but greatly 
inferior to Castalio in learning and genius, 
lie came to Geneva, allured by the Refor- 
mation to which he was inclined, and there 
established himself a physician. But in 
the year 1551 he most imprudently de- 
claimed with vehemence in a public assem- 
bly against the doctrines of God’s absolute 
decrees. For this he was cast into prison, 
and at last was compelled to leave the 
city. lie returned to his native country, 
and to the Romish religion which he had 
before renounced ; and now he assailed the 
reputation and the life and conduct of 
Calvin, and likewise of his colleague Beza, 
in the most slanderous publications. 6 From 
Bolsec’s calamity originated the enmity 
between Calvin and James of Burgundy, 
an illustrious descendant, from the dukes of 
Burgundy, and a great patron and intimate 
friend of Calvin, who had been led by his 
attachment to him to fix his residence at 
Geneva. James employed Bolstc as his 


< We may venture to say this at the present day, 
since tho Genevans themselves and other doctors of 
the Reformed church ingenuously confess that the 
great talents of Calvin were attended by no small 
defects of character, which however they think should 
be overlooked on account of his extraordinary merits. 
See the notes to Spon’s Histoire de Geneve, tome ii,. p. 
1 10, &c. and elsewhere ; also the Preface to the Letirct 
de Calvin d Jacques de Bourgogne , p. xix, &c. 

5 See Uytenbogaerd’s Ecclesiastical History , written 
in Dutch, part ii. p. 70-73, where he endeavours to 
evince the innocence of Castalio; Baylc’s Dictionnaire, 
tome i. p. 702, &c. [article, Castalion , which is elabo- 
rate, and appears to be candid. — Mur."] Colomesius, 
Italia Orientalis , p. 99, and others. [See Fueslin’s 
Lebensgeschichte Seb. Caxtellio , Frankfort and Leipsic, 
1774, 8vo. — Schl. [Castalio was born in Daupliiny or 
Savoy, 1516, and spent his days at Strasburg, Geneva, 
and Basil, where he died in 15G3. He was an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, and wrote much, particularly 
translations into Latin and French. His Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible is his most important work. He 
denied unconditional election, considered the Canticles 
as an uninspired book, and rejected Calvin’s opinion 
respecting Christ’s descent into hell. These were his 
chief errors. — Mur. 

6 See Bayle’s Dictionnaire , article Bolsec, tome i. 
p. 592 ; Spon’s Histoire de Genitte, the note, tome ii. 
p. 55 ; Bibliothhque Raisonnie, tome xxxii. p. 440, an 1 
tome xxxvi. p. 409. 
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personal physician, and therefore supported 
him all he could, when borne down by the 
influence of Calvin, to prevent his being 
entirely prostrated. This so exasperateu 
Calvin, that to avoid his resentments 
James thought proper to retire from Ge- 
neva into the country. 1 * 

42. Bernardino Oehino, an Italian of 
Sienna and formerly vicar-general of the 
order of Capuchins, a man of a well in- 
formed and discriminating mind, who 
preached to an Italian congregation at 
Zurich, was in the year 1563 condemned 
and ordered into exile, by the decision of 
the whole Reformed church of Switzerland. 
For, in his books which were numerous, 
among other opinions differing from the 
common views, he taught in particular that 
the law respecting the marriage of a single 
wife was not in all cases without some 
exceptions. Ilis works show that he 
speculated on many subjects more boldly 
than that age would permit, and in a man- 
ner different from the Swiss theologians. 
Yet there are those who maintain that his 
errors, when being old and indigent he 
was compelled to forsake Switzerland, were 
not so great as' to deserve to be punished 
with banishment. He retired into Poland, 
and there united with the Antitrinitarians 
and Anabaptists, and died in the year 1564. 3 

43. While the Reformed punished with 
so great severity the audacity of those who 
conceived some change was requisite in the 
prevailing doctrines, they believed that the 
greatest mildness and gentleness ought to 
be manifested in those most violent contests 
between the English puritans and Episco- 
palians. For while they were particularly 
attached to the Puritans, who contended 
for the doctrines and discipline of the 
Swiss, they still regarded the Episcopalians 
with brotherly affection, and urged their 
confederates the Puritans to do the same; 
notwithstanding the Episcopalians injured 
most sensibly the greater part of the 
Reformed community, and by proclaim- 
ing the divine origin of their own dis- 


i See the l Mires de Cabin d Jacques fte Bourgogne, 
Preface, p. viii. &c. ; Bibliothdq’ie IiaisonnSr , tome 
xxxii. p. 444, and tome xxxiv. p. 406. 

* Ikwerius, Annate* Capnrinorum i and from these 
Annals, the author of the hook entitled. La Guerre 
S,rap tuque, ou Wstoire dcs Peril t qu'a couru la Bar be. 
des Papuans , livr. ii. p. U7, livr. iii. p. 192, 230, &c. ; 

Obser cat tones Halenses Latina;, tom. iv. obserV. x.x. p. 
406, tom. v. observ. 1. p. 3, Ac. ; Bayle's Dirtionnaire, 
tome iii. p. 2105; Sand's Bibliotheca Anti- Tr ini tar. 
p. 4, Ac.; NW^m, Mem' ires c w *-rnir d VWstoire 
des Homme s V'nstrex, tome xU, p. i66, Ac. [Seethe 
sketch of his life, p. j hove, near the end of note 1. 
—Mur. [Foe a full account of Ochlno’s history and 
writings, see 'frechael'a Lelio Sozmi u. d. Anti-trmi- 
larier seiner Zcit, p. 202-276. The English reader 
may consult M -One’s Reformation in Italy, p. 431, 
fee.-/*. 
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cipline, scarcely allowed to the Reformed 
the name and the prerogatives of a true 
church. This moderation resulted from 
rudence, from the fear of offending a 
igh-spirited and prosperous nation and 
its most powerful queen, whose influence 
governed even Hblland also; and finally, 
from the danger of a destructive schism 
among the Reformed. For it is one thing 
to coerce and to cast out feeble and unarmed 
individuals, who are disposed to disturb the 
peace of a city by advancing opinions, not 
perhaps absolutely absurd nor of danger- 
ous tendency, yet really novel ; and quite 
another thing to provoke and drive to a 
secession a noble and most flourishing 
church, which may be defective in some 
respects. Moreover, the ground of the dis- 
sension [in England] hitherto did not seem 
to be religion itself, but its external forms, 
and the constitution of the church. Yet soon 
afterwards, some of the great principles of re- 
ligion itself were brought under discussion. 3 

44. No one can deny or be ignorant of 
the fact, that the Reformed church in this 
age abounded in very eminent men, who 
were distinguished for their acquisitions of 
knowledge both human and dtvi«c. Be- 
sides Ulric Zwingli, John Calvin, and 
Theodore Beza, men of inexhaustible 
genius, the following have acquired by 
their writings immortal praise ; namely, 
John (Ecolampadius, Henry Ballinger, 
William Farell, Peter Yiret, Peter Martyr, 
Theodore Bibliandor, Wolfgang Musculus, 
Conrad Pellican, Lewis Lavater, Rudolph 
flospiuian, Zacharias Ursinus, Thomas 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, Ste- 
phen Szegedinus, and many others ; whose 
names and merits may be learned from the 
common writers of literary history, espe- 
cially from Melchior Adami, Anthony 
Wood, Gerhard Brandt, Daniel Neal, an 
Englishman, the very learned and indus- 
trious author of the History of the Puritans , 
and from other writers. 1 


s The sarcasms of Mosheim In this section against 
the Keformed, do him no honour. The note of Mac- 
laine however is worth inserting. Tt is this : “ All the 
Protestant divines of the Reformed church, whether 
Furitans or others, seemed indeed hitherto of one mind 
about the doctrines of faith. But towards the latter 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign, there arose a party 
who were iirst for softening, and then for overthrowing 
the received opinions concerning predestination, perse- 
verance, free-will, effectual grace, and the extent of 
Christ's redemption. These are the doctrines to which 
Mosheim alludes in this passage. The clergy of the 
episcopal church began to lean towards the notions 
concerning these intricate points which Arminius pro- 
pagated some time after this; while, on the other hand, j 
the Puritans adhered rigorously to the system of Calvin, i 
Several episcopal doctors remained attached to the same I 
system, and all these supporters of Calvinism, whether 
Episcopal or Presbyterian, were called dootrmal Puri- 
tans." — Mur. 

* All the larger biographical dictionaries inay be 
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CENTURY XVL 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE SECT OF ANABAPTISTS OR 
MENNONITES. 

j I. The origin of the sect who, from their 
repetition of the baptism received in other 
communities, are called Anabaptists , 2 but 



consulted, and also the Encyclopedias, particularly 
that of Dr. Rees. To these may be added Middleton’s 
Jitographia Kvangclica , and Brook's Lives of the Puri - 
tan*, besides the numerous biographies of individual 
men. The means of becoming acquainted with the 
lives, characters, and writings of distinguished modern 
theologians are so abundant, and the extent of the 
subject so great, that full lists of all the authors of each 
century will not bo given in the notes to the centuries 
in this volume as in those prior to the Reformation. — 
Mur. [The above reference to Brook’s Lives qf the 
Puritans must have been an oversight ; for that work, 
as its very name imports, contains no account of any 
of these foreigners. Within the last, few years separate 
biographies of several of these leading reformers have 
appeared in Germany which have supplanted previous 
works. In addition to Schuler’s lifoof Zwingli, Herzog’s 
life of Oecolampadius, and Kirchhofer’s life of Farell 
mentioned in the note at page .*>72, and Henry’s life of 
Calvin, in note 3, page 663, above, I may add here 
Baum’s Theodore Iieza nach hand Kelt rijtli ch m Qwdlen 
dargestelU , Leip. 1843, vol. 1st. I believe the second 
volume of this valuable work, which was much wanted, 
has not yet appeared. Hess, the author of a meagre 
life of Zwingli, has also published Lubenxgexchichte II. 
BuUingers. Zur. 18*28, two parts, though never com- 
pleted. A full biography of this influential Reformer, 
so well known and so highly respected in Britain, is 
very desirable; and for such a work much new and 
valuable materials have been recently rendered acces- 
sible in the Zurich Letters published by the Parker 
Society. There are no separato lives, of any great 
value, of the other foreign reformers mentioned in the 
text. Of Archbishop Cranmer we have had two recent 
lives; the one by the Rev. II. J. Todd, Lond. 1831, 
2 vols. 8vo, which is the preferable one; and the other 
by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, Lond. 1833, 2 vols. 12mo. — H. 

a The modern Mennonites are offended with this 
term, and profess to be entirely free from the practice 
of repeating baptism, on w hich this name is founded. 
They admit that the old Anabaptists had the custom of 
re-baptizing such as joined them from other denomina- 
t : ons of Christians; but they say, the custom at this 
day is laid aside by much the greater part of their 
community. See Schyn’s Hi star ice M ennonita rum 
plenior Deduetio , cap. ii. p. 32. But, unless I am alto- 
gether' deceived, these good men here lose sight of that 
simplicity and ingenuousness, which they at times so 
highly . recommend ; and artfully conceal the true 
ground of this appellation. They pretend that their 
predecessors were called Anabaptists, for this reason, 
that they thought those who had been baptized in other 
communities after they became adults and attained to 
the full use of reason, were to bo baptized again. But 
it is certain that the name was given to them not only 
for that reason, but more especially because they con- 
sidered the persons who were initiated into the Chris- 
tian church by baptism in their infancy, as not belonging 
to the church at all ; and therefore when such persons 
would join the Anabaptists, they baptized them a second 
time. And in this sentiment all the sects of Anabap- 
tists continue down to the present time, however much 
they may differ in other opinions and customs. Among 
the ancient Anabaptists, those in particular who are 
called Flemings or Flandrians most fully merit this 
appellation. For they rebaptize not only those who 
received baptism in other denominations in their child- 
hood or infancy, but likewise those who received it in 
adult years. Nay, each particular sect of Anabaptists 
rebaptize those who come to them from the other sects 
of their denomination, for each sect considers its own 
baptism to be the only true and valid baptism. The 
more moderate Anabaptists, or the Waterlandians as 
they are called, are a little wiser, because they do not 
roUhptize such as were baptized at adult years in other 
denominations, nor those who were baptized in other 
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who are also denominated Mennonites, from 
the celebrated man to whom they owe a 
large share of their present prosperity, is 
involved in much obscurity . 3 For they 

sects of Anabaptists. And yet they are justly denomi- 
nated Anabaptists, because they rebaptizo those who 
received baptism in their infancy. Still however the 
patrons of the sect moat carefully keep this custom out 
of sight ; because they are afraid lest the almost extin- 
guished odium should revive, and the modern Menno- 
nites be regarded as descended from the flagitious 
Anabaptists, if they should frankly state the facts as 
they are. Hear a very recent writer, Sehyn (ubi supra, 
p. 32), where he endeavours to show that his brethren 
are unjustly stigmatized with the odious name of Ana- 
baptists. He says, “ that Anabaptism lias become 
wholly obsolete ; and for many years past, no person of 
any sect whatever who holds the Christian faith, if 
baptized according to the command ok ohhist. 
when he wishes to join our churches, is rebaptized.” 
On reading this, who would not readily suppose that 
the repetition of baptism no longer exists among the 
Mennonites of our times ? But the fallacy is in some 
measure betrayed by the words which we have printed in 
capital letters, “ according to the command of Christ.” 
For the Anabaptists contend that it is without any 
command of Christ, that infants are admitted to bap- 
tism. And the whole design is more clearly indicated 
by the words which follow; sed ilium etiarn adui.to- 
rum baptismum, ut sufticientcm agnoscunt. And yet, 
as if he had fully established his point, Schyn thus 
concludes his argument:— Quare verissimum est, illud 
odiosum nomen Anabaptist Arum illis non convenire. 
But it does certainly belong to them ; because the very 
best of the Mennonites, equally with those from whom 
they are descended, think that the baptism of infants 
has no validity ; and therefore they cause thoso who 
have already been baptized among other Christians, to 
be again baptized with their baptism. There are many 
things which induce me to believe that reliance cannot 
always be placed on the Confessions and the exposi- 
tions of the modern Mennonites. Being instructed by 
the miseries and sufferings of their fathers, they con- 
ceal entirely those principles of their sect from which 
their character and state would most clearly appear ; 
and the others which they cannot conceal, they most 
studiously disguise that they may not appear too bad. 
[This long and invidious note of Mosheim the transla- 
tor would gladly have omitted, if he had felt himself at 
liberty to suppress anything contained in the book. For 
to w’hat purpose are such discussions? The point at issue 
is, whether the Mennonites or Baptists are properly de- 
nominated Anabaptists. And the fact is that according 
to their own principles they are not, in the literal and 
proper sense of thoword, Anabaptists or Rebaptizers. 
But according to the principles of all believers in infant 
baptism they are, literally and truly. Anabaptists. For 
they hold infant baptism to be no valid Christian bap- 
tism ; and therefore, to be consistent, when they receive 
to their church one who had been baptized in infancy, 
they must give him baptism ; for he is on their princi- 
ples an unbaptized person, $ut according to the be- 
lievers in infant baptism, such a person had previously 
received a real Christian baptism; and therefore to 
baptize him now is to rebaptize him. Such being the 
true state of the case, is not Mosheim ’s eagerness to 
fasten on the Mennonites the odious name of Anabap- 
tists, as good pVoof— to say the least — of disingenuous- 
ness, as is their eagerness to get rid of it? He if 
successful gains nothing, except to render them odious. 
They are striving to have a fair trial of their case solely 
upon its merits, without being exposed totho prejudice 
of words and names. — Mur. 

9 The writers w ho treat of the Anabaptists and who 
confute them, arc enumerated at large by Sagittarius, 
Introductio ad Hist. Fades, tom. i. p. 826, &c.; and by 
Pfaff, Introduct. in Histor. Literariam TheoL par. ii. 
p. 349, &c. To their lists must bo added the very re- 
cent writer and doctor among the Mennonites, Herman 
8chyn, who first published his Historia Mennonitaruni, 
Amsterd. 1723, 8vo, and afterwards his Histories Men - 
nonitarum Plenior Deduetio , Amsterd. 1729, 8vo. Both 
the works will aid in acquiring a knowledge of the 
affairs of this sect; but neither of them deserves the 
title of a History of the Mennonites. For the writer 
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suddenly started up in various countries of 
Europe, under the influence of leaders of 
dissimilar characters and views; and at a 
time when the first contests with the Ca- 
tholics so distracted the attention of all, 
that they scarcely noticed any other passing 
occurrences. The modern Mennonites af- 
firm jthat their predecessors were the des- 
cendants of those Wahlenscs who were 
oppressed by the tyranny of the papists; 
and that they were a most pure offspring, 
and most averse from any inclinations to- 
wards sedition as well as from all fanatical 
views. 1 On the contrary, their adversaries 
contend that they are descended from those 
turbulent and furious Anabaptists, who in 
the sixteenth century involved Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and especially West- 
phalia, in so many calamities and civil wars ; 
but that being terrified by the dreadful fate 
of their associates, through the influence of 
Menno Simonis especially, they have gra- 
dually assumed a more sober character. 
After duly examining the whole subject 
with impartiality, I conceive that neither 
statement is altogether true. 

2. In the first place, I believe the Men- 
nonites are not altogether in the wrong, 
when they boast of a descent from those 
Waldensians, Pefcrobrusians, and others, 
who are usually styled the Witnesses for 
the truth before Luther. Prior to the age 
of Luther, there lay concealed in almost 
every country of Europe, but especially in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, very many persons, in whose minds 
was deeply rooted that principle which the 
Waldensians, the WicklifTites, and the Hus- 
sites maintained, some more covertly and 
others more openly; namely, that the king- 
dom which Christ set up on the earth, or 
the visible church, is an assembly of holy 
persons, and ought therefore to be entirely 
free, not only from ungodly persons and 
sinners, but from all institutions of human 
device against ungodliness. This principle 


deems it moro his business to defend and justify his 
sect, than to give a regular narrative of their origin, 
progress, and revolutions. Yet he does not perform 
the functions of a vindicator so learnedly and judi- 
ciously, that the Mennonites could not have a better 
patron. Of the historians and Confessions of the Men- 
nonites, Kcicher treats expressly, in his Bibliotheca 
Theol. Symbolics, p. 461, Ac. [The principal English 
histories of baptism and of the Baptists or Mennonites, 
are Wail’s Hist, of Infant Baptism, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1705 ; his Defence of the History, and Galc’3 Reflections 
on Walls History ; Crosby’s Hist, of the [ English'] 
Baptists, 4 vols. 8vo, 1738—40; Robert Robinson’s 
Hist, of Baptism, Lond. 1790, 4to; and Benedict’s Ge- 
neral Hist. of the Baptists , Boston, 1813, 2 vols. 8vo — 
Mur. [See also Ivimoy’s History of the English Bap- 
tists to the death of George III. Lond. 181 1—30, 4 vols. 
8vo. — R. 

* Abrahamr.on’s Verdcdiging der Chrisienen , die 
dooosgesinde genand warden, p. 29 ; Schj n*s P lent or 
deduclio Hi dor. Menno.iii. cap. i. p. I, Ac 


lay at the foundation and was the source of 
all that was new and singular in the reli- 
gion of the Mennonites ; and the greatest 
part of their singular opinions, as is well 
attested, were ’ approved some centuries 
before Luther’s time, by those who had 
such views of the nature of the church of 
Christ. 2 Some of this class of people, per- 
ceiving that such a church as they had 
formed an idea of would never be estab- 


8 As respects the Waldensians, see Limborch’s His- 
toria Inquisitionis, lib. i. cap. viii. p. 37. [See also 
Lydius* Waldensia, and Alllx’s Ancient Churches of 
Piedmont, chap. xxii. — xxvi. p. 211 — 280, N. — Mad.] 
That the Wickliffites and Hussites were not far from 
the same sentiments can be shown by adequate testi- 
mony. [That the Mennonites, as being one of those 
Protestant sects which renounced the Romish religion 
in the 16th century, resombled very much the Wal- 
denses, the Wicklittites, and the Hussites, those earlier 
revolters from the Romish worship, is undoubtedly 
true. And it may therefore be justly said that “the 
greatest part of their singular opinions,” meaning those 
in which they difFered from the Romish church, " were 
approved some centuries boforo Luther’s time.” And 
this, I think, must be all that Mo ;heim intended to say 
For, that in most of the points in which they appeared 
singular among Protestants, they bore a nearer resem- 
blance to the proper Waldenses, the Wicklitlites, and 
tho Hussites, than the other Protestants or than the 
Lutherans and the Reformed did, is very far from being 
true. On the contrary, it is a well-known historic fact 
that in tho sixteenth century the genuino descendants 
of the old Waldensians, Wiekliflitos. and Hussites, who 
wero numerous in France, England, Bohemia, Moravia, 
&c. readily united with the Lutheran and the Reformed 
communities, and at length became absorbed in them ; 
and that very few, if any of them, ever manifested a 
preference for the Mennonites or for any of the Anti- 
paodobaptist sects of that age. The history of the 
Reformation in all the countries where the ancient sects 
were found fully establishes this f ict, which is so ad- 
verse to the supposition of a legitimate doscent of the 
Mennonites from the pure Waldensians. The first 
Mennonites wero not persons who had before borne the 
name of Waldensians, or who were known descendants 
of Waldensians ; nor did they originate either in or 
near the countries where the Waldensians in that age 
resided. And if we endeavour to trace the history of 
that grand peculiarity of all Mennonites, their confining i 
baptism to adult believers and rejecting infant baptism 
altogether, we shall find that at the time Menno first 
embraced it, it existed among the numerous German 
A nabaptists but not among the Waldenses of France or 
Bohemia, who were then universally believers in infant 
baptism and were in fraternal communion with the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches. These Waldensian 
Pmdobaptists, moreover, declared that they hold the 
same belief which their fathers had maintained for 
several centuries ; and they appealed to their old books 
to make good their assertions. Soo Perrin’s History of 
the Waldenses , part i. book i. chap. iv. p. 15, of the 
English translation ; and part ill. hook Hi. ch. iv. p. 99, 
Nor does ecclesiastical history appear to me to disprove 
the truth of their assertion. There wero indeed various 
mystical sects tinctured more or less with Manichcean 
views in the twelfth and following centuries, who re- 
jected all water baptism on much the same grounds as 
the Quakers still do (p. 387, Ac. above) ; and some of 
these assailed infant baptism especially as being pecu- 
liarly unsuitable and absurd. There is also pretty good 
evidence that oarly in the 1 2th century Peter Bruys and 
his successor Henry, with their followers the Pctro- j 
brussians and Henricians, did at first reject infant 
baptism without discarding all baptism. (See page 
426, and the notes there.) But soon after Peter 
Waldo arose and gave birth to the proper Waldensians, 
and we hear no more of the Petrobrussians and Henri- 
i cians. They probably gave up their opposition to 
I infant-baptism, See Wall’s Hist.* of Infant Baptism, 

I part ii. chap. vii. — Mar. I 
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iished by human means, indulged the hope 
that God himself would in his own time 
erect for himself a new church, free from 
every blemish and impurity ; and that he 
would raise up certain persons and fill 
them with heavenly light for the accom- 
plishment of this great object. Others, 
more discreet, looked for neither miracles 
nor inspiration; but judged that the church 
might be purified from all the contamina- 
tions of evil men, and be brought into the 
state that Christ had intended, by human 
efforts and care, provided the practice and 
the regulations of the ancient Christians 
were restored to their pristine dignity and 
influence. 

3. The spirits and courage of this people 
who had long been severely persecuted and 
scattered over many countries, revived as 
soon as they heard that Luther, aided by 
many good men, was successfully engaged 
in reforming the very corrupt state of the 
church. According to their different prin- 
ciples and views, some supposed that the 
time was now come when God himself 
would take possession of men’s hearts and 
would set up his heavenly kingdom on the 
earth; others concluded that the long- 
expected and wished for restitution of the 
church, to be effected indeed under the pro- 
vidence of God but yet by human agency, 
was now at hand. With these, as is com- 
mon in such great revolutions, were joined 
many everywhere of similar aims but of 
unlike capacities; who in a short time by 
their discourses, their dreams, and their 
prophecies, roused up a large part of 
Europe, and drew over to the party a vast 
multitude of the ignorant and ill-informed 
people. The leaders of this great multitude, 
erroneously conceiving that the new king- 
dom which they foretold was to be free 
from all evils and imperfections, because 
they considered the reformation of the 
church which Luther had commenced as 
not corresponding with the magnitude of 
the case, .did themselves project a more 
perfect reformation of it, or rather projected 
another and altogether a divine church. 

4 Whether the origin of this discordant 
sect which caused such mischief in both the 
civil and religious community, is to be 
sought for in Switzerland or in Holland 
and Germany, or in some other country, it 
is not important to know and is impossible 
fully to determine. 1 In my opinion this 
only can be affirmed, that at one and the 

same time — that is, not long after the com- 
mencement of the Reformation by Luther 
— there arose men of this sort in several 
different countries. This may be inferred 
from the fact that nearly all the first leaders 
of any note among the Anabaptists were 
founders of distinct sects. For though all 
these reformers of the church, or rather 
these projectors of new churches, are called 
Anabaptists, because they all denied that 
infants are proper subjects of baptism, and 
solemnly baptized over again those who had 
been baptized in infancy, yet from the very 
beginning, just as at the present day, they 
were split into various parties which disa- 
greed and disputed about points of no small 
importance. The worst part of this motley 
tribe, viz. that which supposed the founders 
of their ideal and perfect church would be 
endued with divine powers and would work 
miracles, began to raise great disturbances 
in Saxony and the neighbouring countries 
in the year 1521, under the guidance of 
Thomas Munzer, Mark Stubner, Nicholas 
Storek, and other chiefs. They first pur- 
sued their object by means of harangues, ! 
discussions, and the detail of divine visions 
to which the leaders of their party made 
pretensions. But finding these means less 
efficient than they could wish, and that 
their influence was resisted by the argu- 
ments of Luther and others, they rushed to 
arms. Munzer and his associates having 
collected a vast army from among the 
credulous populace, particularly in the rural 
parts of Suabia, Thuringia, Fraiconia, and 
Saxony, proclaimed war in the year 1525 
against all Jaw and civil governments, and 
declared that Christ alone would reign from 
that time forward. But these forces were 
routed without much difficulty by theelector 
of Saxony and other princes ; Munzer, the 
firebrand of sedition, was put to death, 
and his aiders and abettors were dispersed.* 

5. By this bloody defeat, the others who 
were actuated by the same turbulent artd 
fanatical spirit were rendered indeed more 
timid but not more wise. It appears that 
from this time onward there roamed about 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, many 
persons infected with the same criminal 
principles which had proved the ruin of 
Munzer ; that in many places they disturbed 
both the church and the state by their 
seditious discourses; that they gathered 
here and there larger or smaller congrega- j 
tions, and in the name of God announced 
sudden destruction as about to overtake the 
magistrates and the civil governments ; and 

* Whether the Anabaptists appeared first in Germany 
or in Switzerland la made the subiect of Inquiry by 
Fuenlin, lieytriige zur Schweizerischen Reformations - 
j ge$chichte % vol. i. p. 190, vol. 11. p. 64, 65, p. 2G5, 327, 
j 328, yol. Hi. p. 323. But he Is not self-consistent in 
j the discussion, nor has he accomplished anything. 

* See SeckendorTs Ilistoria Lutheranismi, lih. 1. p. 
192, 304, &c. lib. ii. p. 13; Sleldan* Commentary, lib. 
v. p. 47 ; Camerarius, Vita MetanctUonis , p. 41, &c. 
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while they pretended to be ambassadors of 
God, often audaciously insulted the divine 
majesty by their shameful conduct and 
crimes. Infamous with posterity beyond 
others of this senseless tribe, were the names 
of Lewis ITatzer, Balthazar Ilubmeyer, 
Felix Mantz, Conrad Grebel, Melchior 
Hoffmann, George Jacobs, and others; who, 
had their abilities been adequate, would 
have invotved all Switzerland, Holland, 
and Germany, in tumults and wars. 1 Among 


1 See tho (Mails collected, among others by Ottius, 
in his Annates Anabaptistici f p. 21, Ac. by liornbeck, 
Sum >na Contronersiarum, lib. v. p. 33‘J; ; Matthcus, 
Analecta l et. 7Ro>, tom. iv. p. G29, G77, G79, the recent 
ed. ; Raupaeh’s Austria Emngelim , tom. ii. p. 41 ; 
Scholhorn, Acta ad Historian Eccles. Pertinentia , 
tom. i. p. 100; Arnold, Kirchm-nwl Ketzer historic, 
book xvi. chap. xxi. p.7‘27, Ac. Fueslin, in the various 
documents relating to tho Anabaptists which he has 
inserted in his licy t rage zu der Schweitzcrischen Refor- 
mationsgesckichtc [and more recently Professor Wills, 
Hoyt rage zur Geschichte, dcs Anabtptisinus in Deutsch- 
land nebst wh'htigen Urkunden und Hey la gen, Nuremb. 
1773, 8vo. — Lewis llaetzer, whom some take to bo a 
bavarian and others a Swiss, was a man of abilities, 
and well versed especially in the languages. Joachim 
Vadianus (see Fueslin, vol. v. p. 397) calls him, “ Com- 
modissimi ingenii homincm, clarum virum, linguis 
etiam et admirabili ingenii dexteritate prii’ditum.” lie 
lived in the time of the Reformation at Zurich, and 
aided the Reformers by his discourses and his writings ; 
among other things he translated CEcoIampadius’ 
Hook D<: Sacramento Eucharist i a: into German in the 
year 152G. But he afterwards separated from the 
Reformers and followed his own views in theology, 
which were often singular, as appears from his writings 
published between the years 1523 and 1521). Among 
other works he translated the prophets with the assist- 
ance of Hans Dcnk. lie also wrote in the year 1523 a 
book against the divinity of Christ, which Ambrose j 
Maurer, by direction of Zwingli, confuted, lie was j 
among the extravagant Anabaptists and was beheaded | 
at Constance in 1529, because he cohabited with many 
women and perverted the Scriptures to justify his 
unchastity. — Balthazar Ilubmeyer, who sometimes 
called himself Friedbarger, from his native place in 
Bavaria, is in the above-cited epistle of Vadianus pro* 
nouneed, eloquentisvimus, and humanissimus vir. Be- 
fore the Reformation ho was for a time preacher in the 
principal church at Regensburg, where he became 
suspected on account of some erroneous doctrines, and 
was obliged to quit the place. Afterwards he preached 
at VVaklshut. But as he allowed himself to bo led 
astray by Thomas Miinzcr, he was driven from that 
place also; and fleeing to Zurich he was thrown into 
prison, but after a three days’ discussion with Zwingli 
he recanted. Yet continuing afterwards enthusiastic, 
he was expelled the city and retired to Moravia, where 
he fell into the hands of the Austrian government and 
was bunied alive at Vienna in 152S. His writings are 
enumerated by Fueslin, Bey t rage, vol. v. p. 399, Ac. — 
Felix Mantz of Zurich, was thero apprehended with 
others on account of his Anabaptistic doctrines, and 
was drowned. Sec Fueslin, Hcytriige , vol. v. p. 259, Ac. 
—Grebel was also of Zurich, of a good family and of 
great talents, but of so great obstinacy that nothing 
could induce him to change his opinions. Yet he 
fortunately escaped from prison and afterwards died a 
! natural death. —Melchior Hoffmann was a furrier of 
Suabia who laboured to disseminate the doctrines of 
the Anabaptists in the Netherlands, and in Lower 
Saxony and Livonia, and died in prison at Strasburg in 
1533. To enumerate his writings here would be tedious. 
—Jacobs is called in the documents (see Fueslin’s lley- 
triigp, vol. v. p. 205) Georg von Hause Jacobs, genant 
Blau rock von Chur. 11c was twice apprehended ut 
Zurich, was beaten with rods, and after twice swearing 
to keep the peace was banished the country. — To the 
preceding maybe added Hans Dcnk, who once taught 
in the school of St. Sebald at Nuremberg ; but after his 
connexion with the Anabaptists he resided chiefly at 


these people there were some strangely 
delirious, and who fancied they had incredi- 
ble visions ; but those of them who were not 
destitute of all power of reasoning taught 
for substance the following doctrines: — (L) 
That the church of Christ ought to be free 
from all sin. (II.) That a community of 
goods and universal equality should be 
introduced. (III.) That all usury, tithes, 
and tributes, should be abolished. (IV.) 
That the baptism of infants was an inven- 
tion of the devil. (V.) That all Christians 
had a right to act as teachers. (VI.) That 
of course the Christian church had no need 
of ministers or teachers. (VII.) Neither 
was there any need of magistrates under 
the reign of Christ. (VlTl.) That God 
still made known his will to certain persons, 
by dreams and visions. 2 I omit other opi- 
nions. It would however betray ignorance 
or want of candour to deny, that there were 
others everywhere who held in general the 
same opinions yet lived more quietly and 
peaceably, and in whom no great fault can 
be found except their erroneous opinions and 
their zeal to disseminate them among the 
people. Nor do 1 fear to add, that among 
the followers not only of these more sober 
Anabaptists but even of those altogether mis- 
guided, there were many persons of honest 
intentions and of real piety, whom an unsus- 
pecting simplicity and a laudable desire to 
reform the church had led to join the party. 

G. While this tumultuous sect was 
spreading itself through nearly all Europe, 
the emperors, kings, princes, and magis- 
trates resisted them with very severe edicts, 
and at last with capital punishments. 3 But 


Basil and at Worn’ a. He taught also tho restoration 
of all things, and aided Hctzer, as already stated, in ins 
translation of the prophets, which was published at 
Worms, 1527, folio. Ills smaller pieces were printe d a 
second time, Amsterdam, 1G80, 12mo. Several extracts 
are given by Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerh islorie, part 
iv. sec. ii. No. 31, p. 5 30, Ac. Sec also Uuttinghausen’s 
Heytriigc zur PJUlzisehen Geschichte, part iii. p. 299, 
whence we learn that Dcnk recanted before he died, 
and that his recantation was published, probably by 
(Kcolampadius. — Schl. [See some additional particu- 
lars relative to Huctzer, Hoffmann, Dcnk, and others, 
and illustrative of this party generally and their fana- 
tical tenets, in Ranke’s Hist, qf the Reformation, vol. 
iii. p. 559, Ac. The whole chapter indeed (book vi. 
chap, ix.) is a very important contribution to the early 
history of Anabaptism. — It. 

* These are chiefly collected from the documents 
published by Fueslin. [Whether they also denied the 
divinity of Christ and justified polygamy, Fueslin exa- 
mines in the third volume of his lleytriige, p. 119, and 
evinces by documents that they did not. — Schl. 

8 If I do not mistake, it was first in Saxony and in 
tlic year 1525, that laws were enacted against this sort 
of people. And these laws were frequently renewed in 
the years 1527, 1528, and 1534. See Kapp’s Nachfese 
non Reformations- Urkunden, par. i. p. 17G. As the 
impudence of many of this sect became more bold, 
Charles V. published severe decrees against them in 
1527 and 1529. Ottius, Annales Anabaptist . p. 45. 
The Swiss at first proceeded very gently against their 
Anabaptists; but when many of them became more 
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here also the maxim was fully verified which 
long experience has proved true, that the 
human mind, when either agitated by fana- 
tical fury or strongly bound by the cords 
of religion, is not easily cured by terrors 
and dangers. Vast numbers of these people 
in nearly all the countries of Europe would 
rather perish miserably by drowning, hang- 
ing, burning, or decapitation, than renounce 
the opinions they had embraced. And 
therefore the Mennonites at this day show 
us ponderous volumes filled with the ac- 
counts of the lives and sufferings of those of 
their party who expiated by their death, the 
crimes they were supposed to have commit- 
ted against either the church or the state. 1 
I could wish there had been some distinction 
made, and that all who believed that adults 
only are to be baptized and that the un- 
godly are to be expelled the church, had 
not been indiscriminately put to death. 
For they did not all suffer on account of 
their crimes, but many of them merely for 
the erroneous opinions which they main- 
tained honestly and without fraud or crime. 
Yet most of them divulged among the people 
their dreams of a new church of Christ 
about to be set up, and of the impending 
abolition of afl magistracies, laws, and 
punishments ; and hence the very name of 
Anabaptist presented at once before the 
mind the idea of a seditious person, that is, 
one who was a public post. It is indeed 
true that many Anabaptists were put to 
death, not as being bad citizens or injurious 
members of civil society, but as being 
incurable heretics who were condemned by 
the old canon laws ; for the error concerning 
adult baptism or Catabaptism and Anabap- 
tism, was in that age looked upon as a 
horrible offence. But it is also true that 
very many were put to death for holding 
opinions dangerous to the republic and to 
the civil authorities; and numbers likewise 
suffered for their temerity, their impru- 
dences, and their criminal deeds. 

7. A shocking example of this is visible 
in the case of those Anabaptists from 
Holland who came to Munster, a city of 
Westphalia, in the year 1533, and there 
committed deeds which would be scarcely 
credible were they not so well attested as 
to compel belief. These infatuated men, 
whose brains were turned by that dream of 
a new kingdom of Christ about to be erected 
on the earth, which bewildered the great 
body of Anabaptists, having for leaders 


bold in consequence of this lenity, the canton of Zurich 
in the year 15*25 suspended over them capital punish- 
ment. 

>*See .1 eh ring’s Preface to his Historic der Menno- 
uitrn , p 3, Ac. 
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certain illiterate and plebeian men, o.g. 
John Matthsei, John Bockold a tailor of 
Leyden, . one Gerhard, and some others, 
persuaded not only the common people but 
likewise some of the religious teachers, 
that their blessed heavenly Jerusalem was 
about to be established at Munster, and 
would thence be extended to other places. 
Under this pretext they deposed the ma- 
gistrates, took command of the city, and 
ventured upon all the criminal and ridicu- 
lous measures which their perverse inge- 
nuity could devise. 8 John Bockold was 
created king and lawgiver to this celestial 
republic. But the issue of the scene was 
tragical and distressing. For after a long 
siege, the city being captured in 1536 by 
its bishop, Francis count Waldcc who was 
also its temporal lord, this New Jerusalem 
of the Anabaptists was destroyed, and its 
king punished with the utmost severity. 3 
From these and other events of a similar 
character which occurred about this time 
in various places, 4 it was but too manifest 


* Bocklioldt, or Bockelson, alias John of Leyden, 
who headed them at Munster, ran stark naked in the 
streets, married eleven wives at the same time to show 
his approbation of polygamy, and entitled himself King 
of Sion, all which was but a very small part of the 
pernicious follies of this mock monarch. — Mad. 

3 Corvinus, Kamitio de miserabili Monaster. Ana - 
/mpt. obsidione , first published, Wittcmb. 153G, and 
then elsewhere; and the other writers mentioned by 
Sagittarius, Introd. in Ili.st. Redes, tom. i. p. 537 and 
835; add llamelmnnn's Uistoria Rennti Er.angelii in 
Ur be Monaster ii. in his Opera Genealugico-H istorica, 
p. 1203, Ac. The elegant and accurately written Latin 
elegiac poem of Boland, entitled, Mot us Monastcriensis 
Cologne, 15-1G, 8vo. ; Kersenbroik’s IHstoria Belli 
Monasteriensis, published by Gerdes, Miscdlan. Cra- 
ning. tom. ii. p. 377. Gerdes also treats (ibid. tom. 
ii. p. 403) of Bernhard Rotmann, a minister of the 
gospel ‘at Munster, a man in other respects neither 
of a bad character nor unlearned, who joined with 
these Anabaptists and aided them in their mad pro- 
jects. [For the details of this Anabaptist occupation 
of Munster and of the shocking scenes enacted there, 
the English reader may consult Robertson’s History pf 
Charles V. book v. vol. iii. p. 07, Ac. or still better, 
Ranke’s Hi t. of the Reformation , vol. iii. p. 573, &c. 
— R. 

* The scenes of violence, tumult, and sedition which 
were exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, wefe 
also terrible. They formed the design of reducing the 
city of Leyden to ashes, but were happily prevented and 
.severely punished. John of Leyden, the Anabaptist 
king of Munster, had taken it into his head that God 
had made him a present of the cities of Amsterdam, 
Deventer, and Wesel, in consequence thereof he sent 
bishops to theso threo places to preach his gospel of 
sedition and carnage. About the beginning of the year 
1535, twelve Anabaptists, of whom five were women, 
assembled at midnight In a private house at Amsterdam. 
One of them who was a tailor by profession fell into a 
trance, and after having preached and prayed for the 
space of four hours, stripped himself naked, threw his 
clothes into the fire, and commanded all the assembly 
to do the same, in which he was obeyed without the 
least reluctance. Ho then ordered them to follow him 
through the streets in this state of nature, which they 
accordingly did, howling and bawling out, “ Woe ! woe ! 
the wrath of God ! the wrath of God ! woe to Babylon !” 
When, after being seized and brought before the magis- 
trates, clothos were offered them to cover their inde- 
cency, they refused them obstinately and cried aloud, 
“ We are the naked truth !” When they were brought 
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| whither the principles of this school would 
lead unstable and incautious men; and 
hence it is not strange that the magistrates 
were eager to extirpate the roots of such 
mischief with fire and sword. 1 

8. When this miserable sect was in the 
utmost consternation, partly from the ex- 
tinction of all their hopes from the men of 
Munster, and partly from anxiety about 
their personal safety, while they saw the 
best as well as the worst among them daily 
hurried away to certain execution, great 
consolation and relief were afforded them 
by Menno Simonis of Friesland, who was 
once a popish priest and, as he himself con- 
fesses, a debauched character. He first 
covertly and secretly united with the Ana- 
baptists; but afterwards in the year 1536, 
quitting the sacred office he had hitherto 
held among the papists, he openly espoused 
their cause. And now in the year 1537. he 
listened to the entreaties of several of these 
people— whom lie describes as sober, pious 
persons who had taken no part in the cri- 
minal transactions at Munster, though I 
others believe they had been associates of the 
Westphalian rabble, but had become wiser 
by the calamities of their brethren — and 
consented to assume the functions of a reli 
gious teacher among them. From this 
period to the end of his days, or for about 
live-and-twenty years, he travelled with his 
wife and children amid perpetual sufferings 
and daily perils of his life, over many dis- 
tricts of country — first in West Friesland, 
the territory of Groningen, and East Fries- 
land, and then in Gelderland, Holland, 
Brabant, Westphalia, and the German 
provinces along the shores of the Baltic as 
far as Livonia; and in this way he gathered 
an immense number of followers, so that he 
! may justly be considered as almost the 
! common father and bishop of all the Ana- 
! baptists, and as the founder of the fiourish- 
| ing sect which has continued down to our 
! times. The causes of this great success 


to the scaffold, they sang and danced and discovered 
all the marks of enthusiastic frenzy. These tumults 
were followed by a regular and deep-laid conspiracy, 
formed by Van G.eelen (an envoy of the mock-king of 
Munster who had made a very considerable number of 
proselytes) against the magistrates of Amsterdam, with 
a design to wrest the government of that city out of 
their hands. This incendiary marched his fanatical 
troop to the town-house on the day appointed, drums 
beating, and colours flying, and fixed there his head- 
quarters. He was attacked by the burghers, assisted 
by some regular troops, and headed by several of the 
burgomasters of the city. After an obstinate resistance 
he was surrounded, with his whole troop, who were put 
to death in the severest and most dreadful manner, ty, 
serve as examples to the other branches of the sect, who 
were exciting commotions of a like nature in Friesland, 
Groningen, and other provinces and cities in the 
Netherlands. — Mad. 

l Brandt's Historic de Rcformafie in d$ Ntdderlinde, 
vol. i. book ii. p. 1 ID. &;c. 


may roadily be conceived, if we consider 
the manners and the spirit of the man and 
the condition of the party at the time he 
joined them. Menno possessed genius 
though not much cultivated, as his writings 
evince, and a natural eloquence. Of learning 
he had just enough to be esteemed very 
learned, and almost an oracle, by the raw 
and undiscerning multitude. Moreover, if 
we may judge from his words and actions, 
he was a man of integrity, mild, accommo- 
dating, laborious, patient of injuries, and 
so ardent in his piety as to exemplify in his 
own life the precepts which he gave to 
others. A man of such a character would 
readily obtain followers among any people; 
but among none more readily than among 
such as the Anabaptists then were, a people 
simple, ignorant of all learning, accustomed 
to teachers who raved and howled rather 
than instructed them, very often deluded 
by impostors, worn out with perpetual 
suffering, and now in constant peril of their 
lives.* 


2 Menno was born, not as many say in 1 1D6, hut in 
150.) and at Witinarsuni, a village near Bolswert in 
Friesland. After being variously tossed about during 
his whole life, lie died in 1501 in the duchy of Holstein, 
on an estate situated not far from Oldcsloc, and belonging 
to a nobleman who w'as touched with compassion for 
the man exposed now to continual plots, and who 
received both him and his associates under Ids pro- 
tection and aflbrded him an asylum. An account of 
Menno has been carefully drawn up by Mailer, in Ids 
Cimhriu Lifer* ft a, tom. ii. p. 835, Sec. See also Sehyn’s 
flidorur Manumit, pteninr Deduct in cap. vi. p. II 6. 
His writings, which are nearly ull in the Dutch lan- 
guage, were published; the most complete edition is, 
Amsterdam. 1(551, folio. One who is disgusted with a 
style immoderately diffuse and rambling, with frequent 
and needless repetitions, with great confusion in the 
thoughts and matter, with pious but extremely languid 
exhortations, will rise from the perusal of them with but 
little satisfaction. [A concise history of bis life, or rather 
a development of ids religious views drawn up by him- 
self, is found both prefixed to the complete edition of 
his works (Amsterdam, 1651, fol.), and in the 2d vol. 
of Sehyn’s Historic Mamonitar. pfarior Drdudio , p. 
118, Sec .— It contains, I. A short and lucid account how 
and why he forsook popery. IT. A short and plain 
Confession of Faith of the Mennonitcs. III. Concise 
instructions in questions and answers derived from 
Scripture, for those who would join their community. 
Menno was born in 1505 at Witnmrsum in Friesland. 
In his 24.th year lie became a priest of the Romish 
church in the village of Finningcn. Ills rector bad 
some learning, and both be and another clergyman 
under him had some acquaintance with tho Scriptures, 
while Menno had never read them, being afraid th<y 
would mislead him. But the thought at length oc- 
curred to him as he read mass, whether the bread and 
the wine could he the real body and blood ot Chrnt. 
At first, he supposed this thought was a suggestion of 
the devil, and he often confessed it and sighed and 
prayed over it, but could not get rid of it. With his 
fellow-clergymen he daily spent his time in playing, 
drinking, and other indulgences. At length he took 
up reading the New Testament, and from that ho soon 
learned that be bad hitherto been deceived in regard to 
tb<? mass ; Luther also helped him to the idea, th^t to 
disregard human prescriptions did not draw after it 
eternal death. His examination of the Scriptures 
carried him farther and farther, and he began to be 
called an evangelical preacher, and everybody loved 
him. But when he heard that an honest man was put 
to death at Lc warden, because he had been rebaptized 
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9. Menno had struck out a system of I of so many seditions and crimes; he con- 
doctrine which was much milder and more demned the marvellous restitution of the 


tolerable than that of the furious and fana- 
tical portion of the Anabaptist s ; yet per- 
haps one which was somewhat harsher, 
though better digested, than that of the 
wiser and more moderate Anabaptists, who 
merely wished to see the church restored 
to its long-lost purity, but had undefined 
conceptions about it. lie therefore con- 
demned the expectation of a new kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, to be set up in the world 
by violence and the expulsion of magis- 
trates, which had been the prolific cause 

he was at first surprised to hear of a repetition of bap- 
tism ; he went to the Scriptures and ho could find 
nothing said there about infant baptism, lie held a 
discussion on the subject with his rector, who was 
obliged to concede the same fact. Some ancient wri- 
ters taught him that children by such baptism were 
cleansed from original sin ; but this seemed to him, 
according to the Scriptures, to militate against the 
efficacy of Christ’s blood. After this (we give, all 
along, his own account) lie turned to Luther; but his 
assertion that children must be baptized on account of 
their own faith appeared contrary to the Scriptures. 
Equally unsatisfactory to him was the opinion of 
Bucer, that the baptism of infants is necessary in order 
that they may ho more carefully watched, and he 
trained up in the ways of the Lord; and also Bul- 
linger's referring it to a covenant and appealing to 
circumcision. Not long after that, he was made rector 
of his nativo village, Witmursum, where he preached 
much indeed from the Scriptures, but without being 
himself made better. In the mean time, he glories in 
having attained to correct views of baptism and of the 
Lord's Supper, by t he illumination of the Holy (.host 
and by frequent prnisal of the Scriptures. With the 
disturbances of Munster he was greatly troubled; he 
ascribed them to erring zeal, and ho opposed them in 
his sermons and exhortations. Vet ho was so much 
affected by the example of the multitudes who sacrificed 
themselves fbr the Interests of the party, that he felt 
more and more distress and shame on account of his 
own state of mind; he prayed God to aid him, his 
whole state of mind became changed, and he now 
taught Christian piety much more purely and effectu- 
ally, And the discovery which he had made of the 
corrupt state of the Romish church induced him in the 
year 153(1 utterly to renounce it as well as his priestly 
office, which he calls his departure from Babylon. The 
next year, there came to him several godly Anabaptists 
who most Importunately entreated him, in their own 
name and in that of other devout men of the same 
faith, to become the teacher of this dispersed and perse- 
cuted company. He at length consented, and lie re- 
marks on this occasion that he was called to the office 
of teacher neither by the insurgents of Munster nor by 
any other turbulent party, but by true professors of 
Christ and his word, who sought the salvation of all 
around them and took up their cross. Thenceforth, 
during eighteen years, amid many perils and discour- 
agements, poverty and want, and often concealed in 
lurking-places with his wife and children, he discharged 
the duties of his office; and thereby (says he) hath 
God in many cities and countries brought his church 
to such a glorious state, that not only have a multitude 
of vicious persons been reclaimed, but also the most 
renowned doctors and the most cruel tyrants have been 
made to stand confounded and ashamed before those 
who have suffered with him. To this, which is Men- 
no’g own account, other writers add that with unwea- 
ried activity in Friesland, Golderland, Holland, and 
Brabant, in Westphalia, and generally in northern 
Germany, as far as Livonia, he either planted and 
strengthened Anabaptist churches, or reduced them to 
order and to unanimity, until at last in 15G1 he died at 
Oldeslqp in the duchy of Holstein. Translated from 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesrhichte seit der i Reformation, 
vol. v p. 411. 447. Mttr. 


church by n new and extraordinary effusion 
of the Holy Spirit; he condemned the licen- 
tiousness of polygamy and divorce; and 
he would not endure those who believed 
that the Holy Spirit descended into the 
minds of many just as he did at the first 
establishment of Christianity, and mani- 
fested his presence by miracles, prophecies, 
divine dreams, and visions. The common 
Anabaptist doctrines in regard to infant 
baptism, a coming thousand years’ reign of 
Christ before the end of the world, the in- 
admissibility of magistrates in the Christian 
church, the prohibition of wars and oaths j 
by Christ, the inutility and the mischief of 
human learning, — these doctrines he re- 
tained indeed, but be so corrected and 
improved them that they appeared to come 
nearer to accordance with the common 
tenets of Protestants. This system of reli- 
gion was so highly recommended by the 
nature of the precepts themselves, by the 
eloquence of the preacher, and by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, that it very easily 
gained the assent of most of the Anabap- 
tists. And thus the influence of Menno 
caused the Anabaptists of both sorts, after 
excluding fanatical persons and rejecting 
opinions pernicious to the state, to become 
consolidated as it were into one family or 
community. 1 

1 These facts show how the famous question con- 
cerning the origin of the Mennonites nuvy be readily 
solved. The Mennonites use every argument they can 
devise to prevent credence being given to what is 
taught in innumerable books, that the modern are the 
descendants of the ancient Anabaptists. See Schyn’s 
Historia Mennonitar. cap. viii. ix. xxi. p. 223, Ac. 
Nor is the reason of their zeal in this matter difficult 
to ascertain. This timid people, living dispersed among 
their enemies, are afraid lest the malevolent should 
take occasion from that relationship to renew those 
laws against their existence and their safety by which 
those ancient disturbers of the public peace were put 
down. At least they hope the severe odium W'hich has 
long rankled against them will be much diminished, 
provided they can fully eradicate from the public mind 
the belief that the Mennonites aro the successors of the 
Anabaptists, or rather ore themselves Anabaptists, 
though reformed and made wiser than their predeces- 
sors. But I must candidly own that after carefully 
comparing w hat the Mennonites and their antagonists 
have advanced on this subject, I am unable to deter- 
mine what the precise point in dispute between them 
is. In the first place, if the Mennonites wish to main- 
tain that Menno, the founder of the present existing 
sect, was not infected with those opinions by which 
the men of Munster and others like them drew upon 
themselves deserved punishments, and consequently 
that he did not propose to establish a new church of 
Christ entirely free from all evil, nor command the 
abolition of all civil law’s and magistrates, nor impose 
upon himself and others by fanatical dreams, then they 
will find us all ready to agree with them. All this is 
readily conceded by those who at the same time con- 
tend that there most certainly w as an intimate con- 
nexion between the ancient and the modern Anabaptists. 
Again, if the Mennonites would maintain that the 
churches which have adopted the discipline of Menno 
down to the present time have been studious of peace 
and tranquillity, have plotted no Insurrections or revo- 
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1(T. Menno must have possessed more 
than human power to be able to diffuse 
peace and good order throughout so discor- 
dant a body, and bind together in harmo- 
nious bonds men actuated by very different 
spirits. About the middle of the century 
therefore a violent dispute arose among the 
Anabaptists [or Mennonites] respecting 
excommunication, occasioned chiefly by 
Leonard Bouwenson and Theodore Philip, 
and its effects have continued down to the 
present time. The men just named not 
only maintained that all transgressors, even 
those who seriously lamented and deplored 
their fall, ought to be at once cast out of 
the church without previous admonition, 
but also that the excommunicated were to 
be debarred all social intercourse with their 
wives, husbands, brothers, sisters, children, 


lutions among the people who were their fellow-citizens, 
have always been averse from slaughter and blood, and 
have shunned all familiarity with persons professing 
to have visions and to hold converse with Hod; and 
likewise have excluded from their public discourses, 
and from their confessions of faith, those [principles 
and tenets] which led the ancient Anabaptists to pursue 
a different course of conduct; here also wo present 
them the hand of friendship and agreement. And 
finally, if they contend that not all who bore the naino 
of Anabaptists prior to the times of Menno were as 
delirious and as furious as Munzcr or the faction at Mun- 
ster and others were, that many persons of this name 
abstained from all criminal and flagitious deeds and 
only trod in the steps of the ancient Waldenses, llenri- 
eiaus, Petrobrnssians, Hussites, and YVicklitlitcs, and 
that these upright and peaceable persons subjected 
themselves to the precepts and opinions of Menno, we 
shall still make no objections. 

But (I.) If they would have us believo that none of 
the Mennonites are by birth and blood descendants of 
those people who once overwhelmed Germany and 
other countries with so many calamities, or that nono 
of the furious and fanatical Anabaptists became mem- 
bers of the community which derives its name Irom 
Menno, then they may be confuted both by the testi- 
mony of Menno himself, who proclaims that he had 
convinced some of this pestiferous faction, and also by 
many other proofs. The first Mcnnonite churches were 
certainly composed of Anabaptists of both the better 
sort and the worse. Nor if the Mennonites should 
admit this (which is true beyond contradiction), would 
they expose themselves to more infamy than we do, 
when we admit that our ancestors were blind idolaters ? 

And (II.) We must be equally at varianco with them, 
if they deny that the Mennonites hold any portion at all 
of those opinions which once betrayed the tifrbulent 
and seditious Anabaptists into so many and so enor- 
mous crimes. For, not to mention what has long since 
been remarked by others, that Menno himself styled 
those Anabaptists of Munster whom his children at 
this day execrate as pests, his brethren, though with the 
qualification of erring ; I say, not to mention this, it is 
the fact that the very doctrine concerning the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom or the church of the New Testa- 
ment, which led the ancient Anabaptists step by step to 
become furious and open rebels, is not yet wholly 
eradicated from the minds of the modern Mennonites, 
although it has gradually become weakened, and in the 
more moderate has ceased to vegetate or at least has 
lost its power to do harm. I will not here inquire 
whether even the more peaceful community of Menno 
lias not at any time been agitated with violent commo- 
tions, nor am I disposed to pry into what may bo now 
taking place among its minor sects and parties ; for 
that the larger sects, especially those of North Holland, 
shun the men who are actuated by a fanatical spirit, is 
sufficiently evinced by the fact that they most carefully 
exclude all Quakers from their communion. 


and other relatives. They likewise required 
obedience to a very austere and dillicult 
system of morals. But many of the Ana- 
baptists looked upon this as going too far. 
And hence very soon the Anabaptists be- 
came split into two sects — the one more 
lenient towards transgressors, the other 
more severe ; the one requiring a sordid 
style of living and very austere morals, the 
other conceding something to human nature 
and to the elegances of life. Menno laboured 
indeed to restore harmony to his commu- 
nity, but discovering no possible way to 
effect it, he fluctuated as it were during his 
whole life between those two sects. For at 
one time he seemed to favour the severer 
party, and at another the mere lax bre- 
thren. And this inconstancy in one of so 
high authority tended to increase not a little 
the disquietude and commotion among 
them. 1 

1 1 . These two large sects of Anabaptists 
[or Mennonites] arc distinguished by the 
appellations of the. Fine and the Coarse 
(flic Fcinen und die G roben— Subtiles ct 
Crass i) i.c. the More Rigid and the. More 
Lax. 2 Those called the Fine hold and 
observe more strictly than the others both 
the, ancient doctrines and the morals and 
discipline of the Anabaptists; the Coarse 
depart farther from the original opinions, 
morals, and discipline of the sect, and ap- 
proach nearer to those of the Protestants. 
The greater part of the Coarse or lax 
Mennonites at first were inhabitants of a 
region in the North of Holland called 
Waterland, and hence this whole sect ob- 
tained the name of Waterlanders. 3 * A 

l See the history of the contests and controversies 
among the Mennonites previous to the year lGif>, com- 
posed by some Mcnnonite writer and translated from 
Dutch into German by Jehring, and published, • Jena, 
1720, 4to; also Rues, Nadirichten von dem Zustande 
der Mennoniten , Jena, 1743, 8vo. 

8 Tho terms Coarse and Fine are a literal translation 
of groben and feinm, which are the German denomi- 
nations used to distinguish these two sects. — The same 
terms have been introduced among the Protestants in 
Holland ; the Fine denoting a set of people whose extra- 
ordinary and sometimes fanatical devotion resembles 
.that of the English Methodists; whilo the Coarse is 
applied to tho generality of Christians who mako no 
extraordinary pretensions to uncommon degrees of 
sanctity and devotion. — Mad. 

3 See Spanheim, Elenchus Controvert. Thro log. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 772. This sect are also called Johannites 
from John de Ries [Hans do Rys], who in various ways 
was serviceable to them, and in particular with the aid 
of Lubbert Gerard in 1580, composed a confession of 
faith. This confession, which exceeds all the others 
of the Mennonites in simplicity and soundness, has been 
often published, and recently by Scliyn, in his Hi storm 
Mennon it arum, cap, vii. p. 172. It was explained in a 
copious commentary in 1680, by Peter Joannis, a 
Netherlander and minister among the Waterlanders. 
Yet this celebrated confession is said to be- only the 
private confession of that church over which its author 
presided, and not the general one of the Waterlander 
church. See Rues, Nachrichten, p. 93, 94. [For Rues 
asserts that he had seen a document according to which 
an old minister of the church at Gouda affirmed before 
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majority of the severer sect were inhabi- 
tants of Flanders, and hence their whole 
sect received the name of Flemings or 
i Flandrians. Among these Flandrians there 
| soon after arose new broils and contentions, 
j not indeed respecting doctrines, but re- 
! specting the offences for which men should 
j be excommunicated, and other minor mat- 
ters. And hence again arose the two sects 
of Flandrians and Frieslanders, disagreeing 
in morals and discipline, and receiving 
their appellations from the majority of their 
respective partisans. To these were added 
a third sect of Germans, for many [followers 
of Menno] had removed from Germany and 
settled in Holland and the Netherlands. 
But the greatest part of the Flandrians, the 
Frieslanders, and the Germans, gradually 
came over to the moderate sect of Water- 
landers and became reconciled to them. 
Such of the more rigid as would not follow 
this example are at this day denominated 
the old Flemings or Flandrians; but they 
! are far inferior in numbers to tbe more 
moderate [or the Waterlanders]. 

12. As soon as fanatical delirium subsided 
among the Mennonites, all their sects how- 
ever diverse in many respects agreed in 
this, that the principles of religion are to be 
derived solely from the Holy Scriptures. 
And to make this the more manifest, they 
caused their confessions of faith, or papers 
containing a summary of their views of 
God and the right mode of worshipping 
him, to be drawn up almost the very 

words of the divine books. The first of 
these Confessions, both in the order of time 
and in rank, is that which the Waterlanders 
exhibit. This was followed by others, some 
of them common ones presented to the 
magistrates, and others peculiar to certain 
parties. 1 But there is ground for inquiry 

whether these formulas contain all that the 
Mennonites believe true, or whether they 
omit some things which are important for 
understanding the internal state of the sect. 

It will be seen indeed by every reader who 
bestows on them but a moderate degree of 
attention, that the doctrines which seem 
prejudicial to society, particularly those 
respecting magistrates and oaths, are most 
cautiously guarded and embellished, lest 
they should appear alarming. Moreover, 
the discerning reader will easily perceive 
that these points are not placed in their 
proper attitude, but appear artificially ex- j 
pressed. All this will be made clear from i 
what follows. | 

13. The old Anabaptists, because they 
believed they had the Holy Spirit for their 
guide and teacher, did not so much as think 
of drawing up a system of religious doc- 
trines, and of imbuing the minds of their 
people with a sound knowledge of religion. 
And hence they disagreed exceedingly on 
points of the greatest importance ; for in- 
stance, respecting the divinity of the Saviour, 
which some professed and others denied, 
and respecting polygamy and divorce. A 
little more attention was given to this mat- 
ter by Menno and his disciples. Yet there 
was, even subsequently to his time, vast 
license of opinion on religious subjects 
among the Mennonites, and especially among 
those called the Fine or the More Rigid. 
And this single fact would be sufficient 
proof, if other arguments were not at hand, 
that the leaders of the sect esteemed it the 
smallest part of their duty to guard their 
people against embracing corrupt doctrines ; 
and that they considered the very soul of 
religion to consist in holiness of life and 
conduct. At length necessity induced first 
the Waterlanders and afterwards the other* 
to set forth publicly a summary of their 
faith, digested under certain heads; for that 
rashness of questioning and disputing on , 
sacred subjects, which had long been tole- 
rated had drawn upon the community very 
great odium, and seemed to threaten to 
bring on it banishment if not something 
worse. Yet the Mennonite Confessions 
appear to be rather shields provided for 
blunting the points of their enemies’ argu- 
ments, than established rules of faith from 
which no one may deviate. For if we 
except a portion of the modern Water- 
landers, it was never decreed among them, 
as it is among other sects of Christians, that 
no one must venture to believe or to teach 
otherwise than is laid down in the public 
formulas. It was an established principle 
with them all from the beginning (as is 
evinced by the general character and spirit 

notaries and witnesses, that the Waterland churches 
had never bound themselves by any particular confes- 
sion of their faith, but that Rys drew up this confession 
for some English Baptists who retired to Holland, and 
who would not unite themselves with the Waterlanders 
until they had ascertained what their doctrinal views 
were. Rys however solemnly declared that this confes- 
sion should not afterwards be binding on any one, but 
should be regarded as a mere private writing which had 
reference only to the time then present — Sckl. 

•l Schyn treats expressly of these confessions in his 
WstoruB Mennonitar. plenior Deductio cap. iv. p. 78. 
And he concludes by saying (p. 115): “ It hence appears 
that the Mennonites, from the time of Menno, have 
been as well agreed .in regard to the principal and fun- 
damental articles of faith as any other sect of Chris- 
tians." But if perchance the good man should bring us 
to believe so, he would still find it very difficult to 
persuade many of his brethren of it, who have not yet 
ceased to contend warmly, and who think that the 
points which he regards as unimportant to religion and 
piety are of vast moment. And indeed how could any 
of the Mennonites before this century believe what he 
asserts,*while the parties among them contended about 
matters which he treats with . contempt, as if their 

1 eternal salvation hung suspended on them ? 
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of the sect), that religion is comprised in 
piety, and that the holiness of its members 
is the surest index of a true church. 

14. If we are to form our judgment of the 
Mennonite religion from their confessions 
of faith which are in everybody’s hands, in 
most things it differs but little from that of 
the Reformed, but it departs more widely 
from that of the Lutherans. For they attri- 
bute to what are called the sacraments no 
other virtue than that of being signs and em- 
blems, and they have a system of discipline 
not much different from that of the Presby- 
terians. The doctrines by which they are 
distinguished from all other Christian sects 
are reducible to three heads. Some of these 
doctrines are common to all the sects of 
Mennonitcs ; others are received only in 
certain of the larger associations (and these 
are the doctrines which rendered Meimo 
himself not perfectly acceptable to all) ; and 
lastly, others exist only in the minor and 
more obscure associations. These last rise 
and sink by turns with the sects which 
embrace them, and therefore deserve not a 
more particular notice. 

15. All the opinions which are common 
to the whole body are founded on this one 

rinciple as their basis, namely, that the 

ingdoin which Christ has established on 
the earth, or the church, is a visible society 
or company in which is no place for any 
but holy and pious persons, and which 
therefore has none of those institutions and 
provisions which human sagacity has de- 
vised on account of the ungodly. This 
principle was frankly avowed by the ances- 
tors of the Mennonitcs ; but the moderns 
in their confessions either cover it up under 
words of dubious import, or appear to 
reject it; yet they cannot actually reject 
it, unless they would be inconsistent and 
would deprive their doctrines of their 
natural basis. 1 * * * * * * But in regard to the most 
modern Mennonites, as they have departed 
in very many things from the views and the 
institutions of their fathers, so they have 

1 This appears from their confessions, and even from 
those in which there is the greatest care to prevent the 
Idea from entering the reader’s mind. For instance, 
they first speak in lofty terms of the dignity, the excel- 
lence, the utility, and the divine origin of civil magis- 
tracy, and I am entirely willing they should be supposed 
to speak here according to their real sentiments; But 
afterwards, when they come to the reasons why they 

would have no magistrates in their community, they 

incautiously express what is In their hearts. In the 

37th article of the Waterland Confession they say : — 

“ This political power the Lord Jesus hath not esta- 
blished in his spiritual kingdom, the church of the New 

Testament, nor hath he added it to the offices in his 
church.” The Mennonites believe, therefore, that the | 

New Testament church is a republic, which is free from 
all evils and from restraints upon the wicked. But 

why, I ask, did they not frankly avow this fact while 
explaining their views of the church, and not affect 
ambiguity and concealment? 
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nearly altogether abandoned this principle 
respecting the nature of the Christian 
church. And in this matter sad experience 
rather than either reason or the holy Scrip- 
tures has taught them wisdom. They 
therefore admit, first, that there is an invi- 
sible church of Christ or one not open to 
human vievr, which extends through all 
Christian sects. And in the next place, 
they do not place the mark of a true church, 
as they once did, in the holiness of all its 
members ; for they admit that the visible 
church of Christ consists of both good and 
bad men. On the contrary, they declare 
that the marks of a true church are a know- 
ledge of the truth as taught by Jesus Christ, 
and the agreement of all the members in 
professing and maintaining that truth. 

16. Nevertheless, from that doctrine of 
the old Anabaptists respecting the church 
flow the principal opinions by which they 
are distinguished from other Christians. 
This doctrine requires, I. That they should 
receive none into their church by the 
sacrament of baptism, unless they are 
adults and have the full use of their rea- 
son; because it is uncertain with regard 
to infants whether they will become pious 
or irreligious, neither can they pledge their 
faith to the church to lead a holy life. It 
requires, II. that they should not admit of 
magistrates, nor suffer any of their mem- 
bers to perform the functions of a magis- 
trate ; because, where there are no bad 
men, there can be no need of magistrates. 
It requires, III. that they should deny the 
justice of repelling force by foi'ce, or of 
waging war; because, as those who are 
perfectly holy cannot be provoked by inju- 
ries nor commit them, so they have no 
need of the support of arms in order to 
their safety. It requires, IY. that they 
should have strong aversion to all penalties 
and punishments, and especially to capital 
punishments ; because punishments are 
aimed against the wickedness and the 
crimes of men, but the church of Christ is 
free from all crimes and wickedness. It 
forbids, Y. the calling of God to witness 
any transactions, or the confirming any- 
thing by an oath ; because minds that are 
actuated solely by the love of what is good 
and right, never violate their faith nor 
dissemble the truth. From this doctrine 
follows likewise, VI. the severe and rigid 
discipline of the old Anabaptists which 
produced so many commotions among 
them. 8 


* This derivation of the Anabaptist tenets from one 
single principle, although it appears forced, especially 
in regard to the second and third points, yet must be 
admitted to be ingenious. But whether it is histori- 
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17. The Mennonites have a system of 
niorals (or at least once had— -whether they 
still retain it is uncertain) coinciding with 
that fundamental doctrine which was the 
source of their other peculiarities, that is, 
one which is austere and rigid. For those 
who believe that sanctity of life is the only 
indication of a true church, must be espe- 
cially careful lest any appearance of sinful 
conduct should stain the lives of their 
people. Hence they all once taught that 
Jesus Christ has established a new law for 
human conduct, far more perfect than the 
old law of Moses and the ancient prophets; 
and they would not tolerate any in their 
churches whom they perceived swerving 
from the extreme of gravity and simplicity 
in their attitudes. looks, clothing, and style 
of living, or whose desires extended beyond 
the bare necessaries of life, or who imitated 
the customs of the world, or showed any 
regard for the elegances of fashionable life. 
Hut this ancient austerity became in a great 
measure extinct in the larger associations, 
particularly among the Waterlanders and 
the Germans, after they had acquired 
wealth by their merchandise and other 
occupations ; so that at this day the Men- 
nonito congregations furnish their pastors 
with as much matter for censure and 
admonition as the other Christian commu- 
nities do theirs. 1 Some of the smaller 
associations however and likewise the 
people who live remote from cities, copy 
more closely and successfully the manners, 


cally true is another question. Neither Mcnno nor the 
first Anabaptists na<l such disciplined intellects as to 
be able tlius systematically to link together their 
thoughts. Their tenets had been advanced long before 
the Reformation, by the Cathari, the Albigenses, and 
the Waldenses, as also by the Hussites. This can bo 
shown by unquestionable documents, from the records 
of the Inquisition and from Confessions ; and Mosheirn 
himself maintains the fact in sec. 2 of this chapter. 
Those sects wore indeed oppressed hut not exterminated. 
Adherents to their tenets were dispersed everywhere 
in Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, and Moravia; and 
they were emboldened by the Reformation to stand forth 
openly, to form a closer union among themselves, and 
to make proselytes to their tenets. From them sprang 
the Anabaptists, whoso teachers were men for the 
most part without learning, who understood the Scrip- 
tures according to the letter, and applied the words of 
the Bible without philosophical deductions, according 
to their perverse mode of interpretation, to their pecu- 
liar doctrines concerning the church, anabaptism, wars, 
capital punishments, oaths, Ac. Even their doctrine 
concerning magistrates they derived from Luke xxii. 
25, and 1 Corinth, vi. 1, and the manner in which they 
were treated by the magistrates may hn-vo had a con- 
siderable influence on their doctrine respecting them. 
— Schl. 

1 It is certain that the Mennonites in Holland at this 
day are, in their tables, their equipages, and their coun- 
try seats, the most luxurious part of the Dutch nation. 
This is more especially true of the Mennonites of Am- 
sterdam, who are very numerous and extremely opulent. 
— Mad. [This was written about the year 1704, and at 
the Ilague, where Dr. Maclaine spent nearly his whole 
life. It is therefore the testimony of an eye-witness 
residing on the spot Mur. 
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the abstinence, and the simplicity of their 
fathers. 

18. The opinions and practices which 
divide the principal associations of Men- 
nonites, if we admit those of less impor- 
tance, are chiefly the following: — T. Mcnno 
denied that Christ received from the Virgin 
Mary that human body whicli he assumed ; 
on the contrary, he supposed it was pro- 
duced out of nothing in the womb of the 
immaculate Virgin, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 2 This opinion the Fine Ana- 
baptists or the old Flemings still hold 
tenaciously, but all the other associations 
have- long since given it up. 3 II. The 


2 Thus the opinion of Mcnno is stated by Seliyn, j 
Hi.\tori<e Mennonit. plant or Deductio p. KM, Ui.j, but 1 
others report it differently. After considering r.orno j 
passages in Menno's writings, in which he treats ex- 
pressly on this subject, I think it most probable that 
he was strongly inclined to this opinion, and that it was 
solely in this sense that he ascribed to Christ a divine 
and celestial body. For whatever comes immediately 
from the Holy Spirit may be fitly called celestial and 
divine. Yet I must confess that Mcnno appears not to 
havo been so certain of tins opinion, as never to have 
thought of exchanging it for a better. For he expresses 
himself here and there ambiguously and inconsistently ; 
from which l conclude that lie gave up the common 
opinion respecting the origin of Christ’s human body, 
but w T as in doubt which of the various opinions that 
occurred to his thoughts to adopt in the place of it. 
See Fueslin’s Cmturia i. Epi.it. Reformat, p. 383, Ac. 
Mcnno is commonly represented a3 the author of this 
doctrine concerning the origin of Christ’s body, which 
his more rigid disciples still retain. But it appears to 
have been older than Mcnno, and to have been only 
adopted by him together w ith other opinions of the 
Anabaptists. For Boland ( Motu v M <> n a s ter ten x is. lib. 
x. v. 49, Ac.) expressly testifies of many of the Ana- J 
baptists of Munster (who certainly received no in- 
structions from Mcnno). that they held this opinion j 
concerning the body of Christ : 

Esse (Christum) Dcutn statuunt alii, sod corpore 
carncm 

Httmanam snmpto sustinuis.se nogant: 

At Diam mentem tenuis quasi fauco canalis 

For Marise corpus virginis isse leruiit. 

[It is very probable that this doctrine was propa- 
gated from the Manichaans of the middle ages to 
the Anabaptists. For tlius Moneta at least Rays, 
in his Summa ndv. Catharox et lVttlde.nxet> lib. iii. c. 
iii. : ‘‘Dicunt (Cathari) quod corpus spirituale accepit 
(Christus), operatione Spiritus Sancti, ex alia materia 
fabrication. Schl. [And is it not probable likewise 
that most if not all the peculiar sentiments of the old \ | 
Anabaptists of Germany originated from tho influence 
of that Manichnean leaven, which was introduced into 
Europe in tho ninth century by the Paulicians, and 
which spread far, and produced from that time onward 
various fanatical and enthusiastic sects, down even to 
tho time of the Reformation ? See tho history of the 
Paulicians, in cent. ix. part ii. chap. v. and the chapters 
on Heresies in the subsequent centuries. — Mur, j 

3 I perceive that many represent the Waterlanders in 
particular as acceding to this doctrine of Mcnno respect- , 
ing Christ’s body. See Histoire det /fnabaptistex. p. 223; ; 
Ceremonies et Coutumes do tons leu Peuplex du Monde , 
tome iv. p. 200. But tho Confession of the Water- j 
landers or that of John de Ries will itself confute this ! 
error. Add Sehyn's Histories Mennonitar . plenior j 
Deductio, p. 165. [Rues(p. 16) attributes this doctrine j 
solely to the old Flemings; yet he states as their opinion I 
that the human nature of Christ, which God first ! 
created out of nothing, received its support and growth 
from the blood of the holy Virgin Mary. At the same 
time, they explicitly guarded themselves against the 
charge of partaking in the error of the Valentinians, 
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more rigid Mennonites after the example 
of their ancestors regard as disciplinable 
offences, not only those wicked actions 
which are manifest violations of the law of 
God, but likewise the slightest indications 
either of a latent inclination to sensuality, 
or of a mind disposed to levity and inclined 
to follow the customs of the world ; as, for 
example, ornaments for the head, elegant 
clothing, rich and unnecessary furniture, 
and the like; and they think that all trans- 
gressors should be excommunicated forth- 
with and without a previous admonition, and 
that no allowance should be made for the 
weakness of human nature. But the other 
Menhonites hold that none but contemners 
of the divine law deserve excommunication, 
and they only when they pertinaciously 
disregard the admonitions of the church. 
HI. The more rigid Mennonites hold that 
excommunicated persons are to be shunned 
is if they were pests, and are to be de- 
prived of all social intercourse. Hence the 
ties of kindred must be severed, and the 
voice of nature must be unheeded. Be- 
tween parents and their children, husbands 
and their wives, there must be no kind 
looks, no conversation, no manifestation of 
affection, and no kind offices, when the 
church has once pronounced them unworthy 
of her communion. But the more moderate 
think that the sanctity and the honour of 
the church arc sufficiently consulted, if all 
particular intimacy with the excommuni- 
cated is avoided. IV. The old Flemings 
maintain that the example of Christ;, which 
has in this instance the force of a law, 
requires his disciples to wash the feet of 
their guests in token of their love ; and 
for this reason, they have been called Po- 
doniptm [Feet- washers]. But others deny 
that this rite was enjoined by Christ. 

19. Literature and whatever comes under 
the name of learning, but especially philo- 
sophy, were formerly believed by this whole 
?ect to be exceedingly prejudicial to the 
church of Christ and to the progress of 
religion and piety, lienee, although the 
sect could boast of a number of writers in 
this century, yet not one of them affords 
pleasure to the reader either by his inge- 
nuity or his learning. The more rigid 
Mennonites retain this sentiment of their 
ancestors even to our times ; and therefore, 
despising the cultivation of their minds, 
they devote themselves to hand labour, the 


by thi9 doctrine. Menno embraced this doctrine, as 
Hues also maintains, because he could not conceive 
how the human nature of Christ could be without sin, 
if it be admitted that it descended from Mary. But 
his disciples appeal for proof to 1 Corinth, xv. 47, and 
John vi. 51.— Schl. 


mechanic arts, and traffic. But the Water- 
landers are honourably distinguished from 
the others in this as well as in many other 
respects. For they permit several of their 
members to prosecute at the universities 
the study of languages, history, antiquities, 
and especially the medical art, the utility 
of which they are unable to deny. And 
hence it is that so many of their ministers 
at the present day bear the title of Doctors 
of Physic, In our age, these milder and 
more discreet Anabaptists pursue also the 
study of philosophy, and they regard it as 
very useful to mankind. Hence, among 
their teachers, there are not a few who 
have the title of Masters of Arts. Indeed 
it is only a few years since they established 
a college at Amsterdam, in which a man 
of erudition sustains the office of Professor 
of Philosophy. Yet they still persevere 
in the opinion that theology must be kept 
pure and uneontaminated with philosophy, 
and must never be modified by its precepts. 
Even the more rigid Flemings also in our 
times are gradually laying aside their ancient 
hatred of literature and science, and per- 
mitting their members to study languages, 
history, and other branches of learning. 

20. That ignorance which the ancient 
Anabaptists reckoned among tlie means of 
their felicity, contributed much, indeed 
very much, to generate sects among them ; 
in which they abounded from the first, much 
more than any other religious community. 
This will be readily conceded by any one 
who looks into the causes and grounds of their 
dissensions. For their vehement contests 
were for the most part not so much respect- 
ing the doctrines and mysteries of religion, 
as respecting what is to be esteemed law- 
ful, proper, pious, right, and commendable ; 
and what, on the contrary, is to be ac 
counted criminal and faulty. Because 
they maintained that sanctity of life and 
purity of manners were the only sign of a 
true church ; yet what was holy and religi- 
ous and what not so, they did not deter- 
mine by reason and judgment nor by a 
correct interpretation of the divine laws, 
(because they had no men who possessed 
solid knowledge on moral subjects), but 
rather by their feelings and imaginations. 
Now, as this mode of discriminating good 
from evil is ever fluctuating and various, 
according to the different capacities and 
temperaments of men, it was unavoidable 
that different opinions should arise among 
them ; and diversity of sentiment nowhere 
more certainly produces permanent schisms, 
than among a people who are ignorant and 
therefore pertinacious. 

21. The Mennonites first obtained a 
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quiet and stable residence in the United 
Provinces of Belgium, by the favour of 
William prince of Orange, the immortal 
vindicator of Batavian liberty, whom they 
had aided with a large sum of money in 
the year 1572, when he was destitute of the 
resources necessary for his vast undertak- 
ings. 1 Yet the benefits of this indulgence 
reached by slow degrees to all who resided 
in Holland. For opposition was made to 
the will of the prince both by the magis- 
trates and by the clergy, and especially by 
; those of Zealand and Amsterdam, who re- 
! membered the seditions raised by the Ana- 
baptists only a short time previously. 2 These 
impediments [to their peace] were in a great 
1 measure removed in this century, partly by 
the perseverance and authority of William 
| and his son Maurice, and partly by the good 
behaviour of the Mennonites themselves ; 

| for they showed great proofs of their loy- 
| alty to the state, and became daily more 
i cautious not to afford any ground to their 
1 adversaries for entertaining suspicions of 
them. Yet full and complete peace was 
; first given to them in the following century, j 
| a.d. 1626, after they had again purged j 
j themselves from those crimes and pernici- 
I ous errors which were charged upon them, 
i by the presentation of a confession of their 
i faith. 8 

| 22. Those among the English who reject 

the baptism of infants are not called Ana- 
baptists, but only Baptists. It is probable 
that these Baptists originated from the Ger- 
mans and the Dutch, and that they all 
once held the same sentiments with the 
| Mennonites. But they are now divided 
| into two general classes, the one called that 
I of the General Baptists or Remonstrants, 

| because they believe that God has excluded 
; no man from salvation by any sovereign 


1 Brandt’s Historie de Reforma tie in de Nedderlande, 
vol. i. book x. p. 525, 526; Ceremonies et Coutumes de. 
tons les Petioles dn Monde , tome iv. p. 201. [General 
History of the United Netherlands, (in German), vol. 
lii. p. 317, &c. Wagenaer, iu the passage hero referred 
to, relates the matter thus. At Middleburg, because 
the Anabaptists would not take the citizen’s oath, it 
was resolved to exclude them from the privileges of 
citizenship, or at least not to admit them fully to the 
rank of citizens. But the prince opposed it, and main- 
tained very rationally that an Anabaptist’s affirmation 
; ought to be held equivalent to an oath ; and that in this 
case no farther coercion could be used with them, 
i unless we would justify the Catholics in compelling the 
Reformed by force to adopt a mode of worship from 
; Which their consciences revolted. And afterwards, 

; when the city council demanded of them to rfiount 
guard and threatened to close their shops if they refused, 
the prince commanded the city council peremptorily 
I to trouble the Anabaptists no more, for declining oaths 
and the bearing of arms. This took place in the year 
1578 — Schl. 

* Brandt, ubi supra , book xi. p. 555, 586, 587, &c. 
609, 610, b. xlv. p. 780, b. xvi. p. 811. 

s.Schyn’s Historice Mcnnonitar. plenior Deduct io, cap. 
iv. p. W, &0. 
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decree ; the other are called Particular or 
Calvin istic Baptists, because they agree 
very nearly with the Calvinists or Presby- 
terians in* their religious sentiments. 4 This 
latter sect reside chiefly at London and in 
the adjacent towns and villages; and they 
recede so far from the opinions of their 
progenitors, that they have almost nothing 
in common with the other Anabaptists, ex- 
cept that they baptize only adults, and 
immerse totally in the water whenever they 
administer the ordinance. Hence if the 
government requires it, they allow a pro- 
fessor of religion to take an oath, to bear 
arms, and to fill public civil offices. Their 
churches are organized after the Presbyte- 
rian [or more strictly, the Independent] 
plan, and are under the direction of men 
of learning and literature. 5 It appears 
from the confession of these Baptists pub- 
lished in 1643, that they then held the 
same sentiments as they do at the present 
day.® 

23. The General Baptists, or as some call 
them the Antipoedobaptists who are dispersed 
in great numbers over many provinces of 
England, consist of illiterate persons of low 
condition, for like the ancient Mennonites 
they despise learning. Their religion is 
very general and indefinite, so that they 
tolerate persons of ail sects, even Arians 
and Sociuians, and do not reject any per- 
son, provided he professes to be a Christian 
and to receive the holy Scriptures as the 
rule of religious faith and practice. 7 They 

4 Whiston’s Memoirs of his L fa and Writings , vol. 
ii. p. 461. 

5 Bohm’s EngliscJte Reformat ions-h hforie, p. 151, 
473, 536, book viii. p. 1152, See. [Crosby’s History of 
the English Baptists , vol. i. ; Boguo and Rennet's 
History of the Dissenters, vol. i. chap. i. sec. iii. p. 141, 
& c. Dutch and German Anabaptists or Mennonites 
appeared in England, and doubtless made some pro- 
selytes there, as early as the year 1535, and thencefor- 
ward to the end of the century. But they were so 
rigorously persecuted, not only by Henry VIII. but by 
Edward V I . queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, that they 
can hardly be said to have existed as a visible sect In 
England, during the sixteenth century. And their 
division into General and Particular Baptists, did not ' 
take place till the reign of James I. See Wall’s Hist, 
qf Infant Baptism, part ii. chap. vii. sec. vi. p. 206, 
&c. — Mur. 

6 Bibliotheque Britannique , tome vl. p. 2. [The 
Baptist Confession of 1643, was “ set forth in the name 
of seven congregations then gathered in London.” In 
September, 1689, elders and messengers from upward 
of one hundred congregations of Calvinlstic Baptists 
in England and Wales met in London, and drew up a 
more full confession and substantially the same in 
doctrine, but expressed very much in the words of the 
Westminster and. the Savoy Confessions, with both 
which it agrees in doctrine, while in discipline and 
worship it accords only with the latter. The Calvinis- 
tic Baptists in England have generally been on the 
most friendly terms with the Independents or Congre- 
gationalists there; and often both sects worshipped 
together, and were under the same pastors. 8ee Bogue 
and Bennet’s History qf Dissenters, vol. i. p, 142, 14$, 
vol. 11. p. 140, &c. also the Confession qf the Baptist 
Convention qf 1689 and its Prefaoe. — Mur. 

7 This appears from their confession (drawn up in 





have this in common with the Particular 
Baptists that they baptize only a lults, ami 
these they immerse wholly in water; but 
they differ from them in this, that they re- 
baptize those who were either baptized only 
in infancy and childhood, or were not im- 
mersed, which if report may be credited 
the Particular Baptists will not do. 1 There 
are likewise other peculiarities of this sect. 
(I.) Like the ancient Mennonite3, they re- 
gard their own church as being the only 
true church of Christ, and most carefully 
avoid communion with all other religious 
societies. (II.) They immerse candidates 
for baptism only once, and not three times; 
and they esteem it unessential whether new 
converts be baptized in the naihe of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, or only in the 
name of Jesus. (HI.) With Menno they 
expect a millennial reign of Christ. (IV.) 
Many of them likewise adopt Merino’s opi- 
nion respecting the origin of Christ’s body. 
(V.) They consider the decree of the apos- 
tles, Acts xv. 25, respecting blood and 
things strangled, to be a law binding on the 
church universal. (VI.) They believe that 
I the soul, between death and the resurrec- 
tion at the last day, has neither pleasure 
nor pain, but is in a state of insensibility. 
(VII.) They use extreme unction. (VIII.) 
Some of them, in addition to Sunday or 
the Lord’s day, keep also the Jewish Sab- 
bath. 2 I omit the notice of some minor 
points. These Baptists have bishops whom 


1GG0 and published by Wrn. Whiston, in the j Memoirs] 
of hh Life, vol. ii. p. 561), which is so general that all 
Christian sects, with the exception of a few points, 
could embrace it. Whiston himself, though an Arian, 
joined this community of Baptists, whom he considered 
to bear the nearest resemblaneo to the most ancient 
Christians. Thomas Emlyn, a famous Socinian, also 
lived among them, according to the testimony of 
Whiston. 

1 I know not on what authority Mosheim makes this 
distinction between the General and the Particular 
Baptists ; and I know of no sufficient proof of its reali- 
ty. Neither does It appear, as Mosheim seemed to be 
informed, that the General Baptists were more numer- 
ous In England than the Particular Baptists. On tho 
contrary, I suppose the former to have always been the 
smaller community, and at the prosent day they are 
only about one-sixth part as numerous as the Particu- 
lar Baptists. See Bogue and Bennett, ubi supra, vol. 
iv. p. 328. — Mur. 

3 These statements are derived from Whiston’s Me- 
moirs of his Ufe, vol. ii. p. 461, and from Wall’s Hist, 
of Infant Baptism, part ii. p. 390, See. edit. Latin, [p. 
280, Sec • ed. London, 1705. Wall does not represent 
all these as distinguishing tenets of the General Bap- 
tists. Ue enumerates the various peculiarities to be 
found among the English Baptists of all sorts. Some 
of the peculiarities mentioned constitute distinct sects, 
as the eighth, which gives rise fc- the small and now 
almost extinct sect of Seventh-day Baptists; who how- 
ever do not keep both days, Saturday and Sunday, but 
only the former. The second peculiarity, so far as re- 
spects a single application of water, is not peculiar to 
the Baptists ; and so far as it respects baptizing in tho 
name of Jesus only, wa9 confined (as Wall supposed), 
to the General Baptists, who were early inclined to 
Anti-Trinitarianism, and of late in England have ge- 
nerally taken that ground ,—M'sr. 


they call messengers (for thus they interpret 
the word ciyyeXog in the Apocalyptical 
epistles), and presbyters and deacons. Their 
bishops are often men oflearning. 3 

24. David George [orJoris], a Hollan- 
der of Delft, gave origin and name to a 
singular sect. Having at last forsaken the 
Anabaptists, he retired to Basil in 1544, 
assumed a new name [John Bruek von Bin- 
ningen], and there died in 1550. He was 
well esteemed by the people of Basil so 
long as he lived, for being a man of wealth 
he united magnificence with virtue and in- 
tegrity. But after his death, his son-in-law 
Nicholas Blesdyck accused him before the 
senate of most pestilent errors, and the 
cause being tried, his body was committed 
to the common hangman to be burned. 
Nothing can be more impious and scandalous 
than his opinions, if the historians of his case 
and his adversaries have estimated them 
correctly. For he is said to have declared 
himself to be a third David and another 
son of God, the fountain of all divine wis- 
dom ; to have denied the existence of 
heaven and hell, both good and bad angels, 
and a final judgment; to have treated all 
the laws of modesty and decorum with con- 
tempt, and to have taught other things 
equally bad. 4 But if I do not greatly mis- 

3 Whiston, Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. p. 466, &o. 
There is extant, Crosby’s History of the English Bap- 
tists, London, 1728, 4 vols. 8vo, which however I have 
never seen, [This Crosby was himself a General Bap- 
tist and kept a private school, in which he taught 
young men mathematics and had also a small book- 
store. He died in 17.52. See Alberti’s Letters on the 
most Recent State qf Religion and Learning in England 
(in German), Preface to vol. iv. From Crosby, Alberti 
has translated tho Confessions of both the Particular 
and the General Baptists into German, and subjoined 
them as an Appendix to his fourth volume, p. 1245, &c. 
and 1323, &o.— Sehl. [The Rev. John Smyth is com- 
monly represented as tho father of the sect of General 
or Arminian Baptists in England. (Seo Bogue and 
Bennet, History of Dissenters, vol. i. p. 150.) lie was 
fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a popular 
preacher, and a groat sufferer for non-conformity. Se- 
parating from the church of England ho joined tho 
Brownists, was one of their loading men in 1592, and 
was imprisoned during eleven months. At length he 
fled with other Brownists to Holland, and in 1606 
joined the English Brownist church at Amsterdam. 
Here he fell into Arminian and Baptist opinions, on 
which he had disputes with Ainsworth, Robinson, and 
others ; and he removed with his adherents to Leyden, 
where he died in 1610. Soon after bis death, his fol- 
lowers returned to England; and as is generally sup- 
posed, they were the first congregation of English 
General Baptists. See his life in Brook’s Lives cf 
the Puritans, vol. Ii. p. 195, &c. — Mur. - 

* Seo the [listeria Daoidis Georgii, by his son-in-law, 
Blesdyck, published by Revius; al30 his Life, written 
in German by Stolterfoth, and many others. Among 
the more modern writers, see Arnold, Kirchen-und 
Ketxer-historie, vol. i. book xvi. chap. xvi. sec. 44, &c. 
and his extensive collections in vindication of the re- 
putation of David George, in vol. ii. p. 534, &c. Also 
p. 1185, &c. Sec also More’s Enthusiasmus Triumphatus 
sect, xxxiii. &c. p. 23, &c. Add especially, the docu- 
ments which are brought to light in my History q 
Michael Seroetus , (in German), p. 425, St c. (Davl< 
Joris was born at Delft in 1501. Though placed ai 
school, he learned nothing. But his inclination led 
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take* the barbarous and coarse style of his 
0Oppositions,--»fqr he possessed some genius 
but no learning, led his opposers often to 
put a harsh and unjust construction upon 
his sentences. That he possessed more sense 
and more virtue than is commonly supposed, 
is at least evinced not only by his books, 
of which he published a great many, but 
also by his disciples, who were persons by 
no means base but of great simplicity of 
! manners and character, and who were fbr- 
! merly numerous in Holstein, and are said 
! to be so still in Friesland and in other 
countries. 1 In the manner of the more 
moderate Anabaptists, he laboured to re- 
vive languishing piety among his fellow- 
men, and in this matter his imagination, 
j which was excessively warm, so deceived 
him that he falsely supposed he had divine 
j visions ; and he placed religion in the ex- 
! elusion of all external objects from the 
| thoughts and the cultivation of silence, 
contemplation, and a peculiar and inde- 
! scribable state of the soul. The Mys- 
| tics therefore of the highest order and the 
| Quakers might claim him if they would, 

! and they might assign him no mean rank 
among their sort of people. 


him to learn the art of .painting on glass, which caused 
him to travel in the Netherlands, France, and England. 
Returning in 1521, he pursued that business in his na- 
tive town. The Reformation here caused considerable 
commotion, and in 1530 Joris for obstructing a Catho- 
lic procession was imprisoned, whipped, and had his 
tongue bored. He at length turned to the Anabaptists, 

I but being more moderate than they and opposed to 
their tumultuous proceedings, it was not till 1531 that 
he actually was rebaptized. Ho then joined the party 
of Hoffmann, but ho was not well pleased with any of 
them, and at length he united some contending parties 
together, and actually established a particular sect of 
Anabaptists. He next began to have visions and reve- 
lations. As his adherents suffered persecution in West- 
phalia and Holland, he often attended them and com- 
forted and animated them in their dying hours. He 
saw his own mother decapitated at Delft in 1537. A 
monitory letter which he sont to the senate of Holland 
caused the bearer to lose his bead. In 1539 the land- 
grave of Hesse, to whom he applied for protection, of- 
fered to afford it provided ho would become a Lutheran. 
In 1542 ho published his famous Book qf Wonders, in 
which he exposed all the fanciful opinions that floated 
in his imagination, lie wandered in various countries 
till he was safe nowhere. Therefore in 1544 ho retired 
to Basil, where he lived twelve years under the name 
of John von Brligge, was owner of a houso in the city 
and an estate in the country, was a peaceable and good 
J citizen and held communion with the Reformed Church. 

! His son-in-law Blesdyck was a Reformed preacher in 
; the Palatinate, and had some variance with Joris before 
his death. Afterwards, provoked perhaps by the dispo- 
sition Joris made of his property, ho brought heavy 
I charges against him. Ilia family and friends and ac- 
( quaintances denied the truth of the charges before the 
■ court. But what they would not admit was attempted 
J to bo proved from his writings. The university and the 
i clergy pronounced his opinions heretical, and the dead 
, man, who could no longer defend himself, was con- 
demned. See Schroeckh‘s Kirchengesch, seit der Refor- 
mation, vol. v. p. 442, &g. and Ven Elnem’s and Schle- 
gel’s notes upon this section of Moshelm. — Mur. 

1 See Moller’s Introductio in Histor. Cher sonet. Cim - 
bricte, par. il. p. 116, &c. and his Cimbria Liter at a , 
torn, i. p. 422, &c. 
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25. An intimate friend of David George, 
but of a somewhat different turn of mind, 
Henry Nicolai of Westphalia, gave much 
trouble to the Dutch and the English from 
the year 1555, by founding and propagating 
the Family of Love as he denominated his 
sect. To this man nearly the same remarks 
apply, which were made of his friend. He 
would perhaps have in great measure avoid* 
ed the foul blots which many have fastened 
upon him, if he had possessed the genius 
and learning requisite to a correct and 
lucid expression of his thoughts. What 
his aims were, appears pretty clearly from 
the name of the sect which he set up. 2 For 
he declared himself divinely appointed and 
sent to teach mankind that the whole of 
religion consists in the exercise of divine 
love; that all other things, which are sup- 
posed to belong either to religion or to the 
worship of God, are of no importance; and 
of course that it is of no consequence what 
views any one lias of the divine nature, 
provided he burns with a flame of piety 
and love. To these opinions he perhaps 
added some other fanciful views, as is usual 
with men in whom the imagination predo- 
minates ; but what they were in particular, 
I apprehend, may be better learned from 
his books than from the confutations of his 
adversaries. 3 


8 See Hornbook’s Summa Con fro iwr.fi a rum, lib. vi. 
p. 393; Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketxerhistorie, part i. 
book xvl. chap. xxi. soo. xxxvi. p. 746 ; Bdhm’s En- 
glisehe. Reformat tom-historic, book iv. chap. v. p. 
541, A c. 

8 The last and most learned of those who attacked 
the Familists was Henry More, the celebrated English 
divine and philosopher, in his Mystery of Godliness, 
book vi. chaps. xii.-xviii. George Fox, the father of 
the Quakers, severely chastised this Family of Love, 
because they would take an oath, dance, sing, and be 
cheerful ; and he called them a company of fanatics. 
See Sewel’s History qf the. Quakers, book iii. p. 88, 89, 
314, Ac. [Henry Nicolai or Nicholas was born at 
Munster, and commenced his career about the year 
1516 in the Netherlands, thence he passed over to Eng- 
land in the latter years of Edward VI. and joined the 
Dutch congregation in Loudon. But his sect did not 
become visible till some time in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. In 1 575 they laid a confession of their faith, 
with a number of their books, before the parliament j 
and prayed for toleration. In 1580, the queen and her 
council undertook to suppress them. They continued 
in England till the middlo of the following century, 
when they became absorbed in other sects. Nicolai 
published a number of tracts and letters in Dutch for 
the edification of his followers, and to vindicate his 
principles against gainsayers. In one of his pieces ho 
mystically styles himself : “ A man whom God had 
awaked from the dead, anointed and filled with the Holy 
Ghost, endowed with God In the Spirit of his love, and 
elevated with Christ to an inheritance in heavenly 
blessings, enlightened with the Spirit of heavenly truth, 
and with the true light of the all*perfect Being,” &c. In . 
his preface to one of his tracts ho calls himself ; “ The 
chosen servant of God, by whom the heavenly revelation 
should again bo made known to the world.” His fol- 
lowers in 1575 affirmed that they neither denied that | 
baptism which consists in repentance and newness of 
life, nor the holy sacrament of baptism which betokens 
the new birth in Christ, and which is to be adminis- 
tered to children ; that they admitted also the perfect 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP THE SOCINIANS. 

1. The Socinians derived their name 
from the illustrious house of Sozini, which 
long flourished at Sienna, a noble city of 
Tuscany, and gave birth, it is said, to a 
number of distinguished men. For it was 
from this family were descended Lmlius and 
Faustus Socinus, who are commonly re- 
garded as the parents of the sect. Lielius 
Socinus was the son of Marianus, a cele- 
brated lawyer; and to great learning and 
talents he added, as even his enemies 
acknowledge, a pure and blameless life. 
Leaving his native country from religious 
considerations in 1547* he travelled over 
various countries, France, England, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Poland; every where I 
examining carefully the opinions of those 
who had abandoned the Romish church | 
concerning God and divine things, for the 
sake of discovering and finding the truth, j 
At length he settled down at Zurich in 
Switzerland, and there died in the year { 
15G2, when he was not yet forty years old. 1 
Being a man of a mild and gentle spirit and 
averse from all contention, he adopted the 
Helvetic Confession and wished to be 
thought a member of the Swiss church ; yet 
he did not absolutely conceal his doubts on 
religious subjects, but proposed them in his 
letters to learned friends with whom he was 
intimate. 2 But Faustus Socinus, his ne- 
phew and heir, is said to have drawn from 
the writings left by Radius bis real senti- 
ments concerning religion, and by publishing 
them to have gathered the sect. 

2. The name Socinians is often used in 
two different senses — a proper and an im- 
proper, or a limited and a more general. 
For in common speech all are denominated 
Socinians who teach doctrines akin to those j 
of the Socinians ; and especially those who 
either wholly deny or weaken and render 
dubious the Christian doctrine of three per- 
sons in the Godhead, and that of the divine 


satisfaction made by Christ for the sins of men. They 
appeared always cheerful and in a happy state of mind, 
which offended the more gloomy Mystics and produced 
heavy charges against them. Yet nothing appeared in 
their mora. conduct to justify those criminations. 
Arnold, Kirchcn-und Ketzerhistorie , part ii. book xvi. 
chap. xxi. sec. xxxvi. p. 873, ed. Schaffhausen ; and 
Sehroeckh's Kirchengesch. seit der Reformation , vol. v. 
p. 478, &c. — Mur. 

1 Cloppenburg, Hiss, de Origine et Progres.su S»ri- 
rdanismi ; Hornbook, Sutnma Contronerriarum , p. 563, 
&c.; Hottinger, Historia Ecclesiad. torn. ix. p. 417, &c. 
and others. 

* Zanchius, Prafatio ad Li brum de tribut Elohim ; 
Be/. a, Epistolae , ep. Ixxxi. p. 167. Several writings are 
ascribed to him (see Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti- Trinitar. 
p. 18); but it is very doubtful whether he was the 
author of any of them. 


nature of our Saviour. Rut in a more 
limited sense those only are called Socinians 
who receive, either entire or in its principal 
parts, that system of religion which Faus- 
tus Socinus either produced himself, or set 
forth when produced by his uncle and 
recommended to the Unitarian brethren (as 
they choose to be called) living in Poland 
and Transylvania. 3 

3. While the Reformation was still im- 
mature, certain persons who looked upon 
everything the Romish church had hitherto 
professed as erroneous, began to undermine 
the doctrine of our Saviour’s divinity and 
the truths connected with it, and proposed 
reducing the whole of religion to practical 
piety and virtue. But the vigilance both 
of the Lutherans and of the Reformed and 
Papists promptly resisted them, and pre- 
vented their organizing a sect. As early 
as the year 1520 divine honours were denied 
to Jesus Christ by Lewis Ilatzer, a name 
famous among the vagrant Anabaptists, and 
who was beheaded at Constance in 1529. 4 
Nor were there wanting other men of like 
sentiments among the Anabaptists, though 


3 There Is still wanting a full and accurate history 
both of the sect which follows tho Socini, and also of 
J.udius and Faustus Socinus, and of those next to them 
most active in establishing and building up this com- 
munity. For tho curiosity of those who wish to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of this whole subject is 
awakened but not satisfied by what they find in Horn- 
beck’s Sod nit in is m us Confutatu », vol. i. ; Calovius, 
Opera Anti- Socini ana ; Cloppenburg ’s Dus. de Origine 
ct. Progressu Socinianismi (Opp. tom. ii. Lugd. Bat. 
1708, 4 to); Sandius, Bibliotheca Anti- Trinituriorum ; 
Lubieniecius, Historia Reformat ionix Polonictc ; Lau- 
terbach’s Polnisch- Arianh <chen Socinianismus , Frankf. 
1725, 8vo. And the Uistoire de Socinianisme, by I.arny, 
Paris, 1723, 4to, is a compilation from the common 
writers, and abounds not only with errors but with 
various matter quite foreign from a history of the 
Soeinian sect and religion. The very industrious and 
learned Maturin Viess la Croze promised the world a 
complete history of Socinianism down to our times— see 
his Dissert, llistoriquex, tome i. p. 1 12— but he did not 
fulfil his promise. [Besides the above, there are Zelt- 
ner’s liistoria Crypto- Sod n ia n ism i Altorfini quondam 
Academic infests Arcana, Lips. 1729, 4to; Toulmin’s 
Memoirs of the Life , Character, Sentiments and Writings 
(f Faustus Socinus, Loml. 1777, Bvo ; Bock’s liistoria 
Anti trinit a riorum, maxi me Socinianismi et Sociniauo - 
rum, quorum Auetores Promotores, Coitus, 1 em/ fu 
recensentur, Rollings!). 1 77-4-81, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
first vol. gives account of modern Soeinian authors, 
and the second traces the origin of Anti- ITinitarianism. 
The whole therefore is only a broad introduction to a 
proper History of the Soeinian community. And llgcn, 
Vita Laid Socini, Lips. 1814, 8 vo.—Mur. [Another 
valuable work on this subject has recently appeared in 
Germany, which supplies much additional information 
respecting the livos of two of the founders of this sect, 
namely, Servetus and the elder Socinus. I allude to 
Trechsel’s Die Protestantise hen Antitrinitarier vor 
Faustus Socin. Heidel. 1839-44*, 2 vols. The first vol. 
is entitled, Michael Sercet u. seine Vorganger ; and 
the second, Lclio Socini n. d. Antitrinitarier seiner 
Ze.it. See also a brief notice of Lelius Socinus in 
M’Crie’s Hist. <f the Reformation in Italy, 2d edit. p. 
424, &c .—R. 

* Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitarior. p. 16; Ottius, 
Annales Anabaptist, p. 50; Breitinger’s Museum 
H el cedi cum, tom. v. p. 391, tom. vi. p. 100, 479, &c. 
[See above, p. 687, note 1. — Mur . 
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that whole sect cannot be charged with this 
error. Besides these, John Canipanus of 
Juliers, in what year is not ascertained, 
among other unsound doctrines which lie 
spread at Wittemberg and elsewhere, made 
the Son of God to be inferior to the Father ; 
and declared the appellation Iioly Spirit to 
denote not a divine person but the nature 
both of the Father and the Son ; that is, 
he revived substantially the monstrous 
errors of the Arians. 1 In the territory of 
the Orisons in Switzerland, at Strasburg, 
and perhaps elsewhere, one Claudius, an 
Allobrogian or Savoyard, excited much 
commotion about the year 1530 and on- 
ward, by impugning the divinity of our 
Saviour. 2 But none of these was able to 
establish a sect. 

4. Those who watched over the interests 
of the Keformed church were much more 
alarmed by the conduct of Michael Serve.de 3 
or Servetus, as his name is written in Latin, 

a Spanish physician, born at Villa Nueva 
in Aragon, a man of no ordinary genius and 
of extensive knowledge. lie first published 
in 1531, De Trinitatis Erroribus , libri 1 
Septem , and the next year Dialogorum de 
Trinitate, libri duo , in which he most vio- 
lently assailed the opinion held by the great i 
body of Christians respecting the divine j 
nature and the three persons in it. After | 
retiring to France and passing through : 
various scenes, he subsequently fixed his 
residence at Vienne, where he was a suc- 
cessful practitioner of physic ; and now, by j 
liis strong power of imagination, he devised 
a new and singular species of religion, which 
he committed to a book that be secretly 
printed at Vienne in 1.553, and which he ; 
entitled Christ ianismi llcstitutio (a Kesf.o- 
ration of ‘Christianity). 4 Many tilings 
seemed to conspire to favour his designs; 
genius, learning, eloquence, courage, perti- 
nacity, a show of piety, and lastly numerous 
patrons and friends in France, Germany, 
and Italy, whom he had conciliated by his 
natural and acquired endowments. But all 
his hopes were frustrated by Calvin, who 
caused Servetus to be seized in 1553 at 
Geneva, as lie was passing through Swit- 
zerland towards Italy after bis escape from 
prison at Vienne, and to be accused of 
blasphemy by one of Calvin’s servants. 
The issue of the accusation was that Ser- 
vetus, as he would not renounce the opinions 
he Lad embraced, was burned alive by a 
decree of the judges as being a pertinacious 
heretic and blasphemer. For in that age, 
the ancient laws against heretics enacted 
by the emperor Frederick II. and often ; 
renewed afterwards, were in full force at 
Geneva. A better fate was merited by this 
highly gifted and very learned man ; yet he 
laboured under no small moral defects, for 
he was beyond all measure arrogant, and 
at the same time ill-tempered, contentious, 
unyielding, and a semi-fanatic. 5 ! 

1 See Schelhorn's very learned Dissertation De Joh. 
Camjxtno Anti-Trinitario , in liis A mam Hates Lilcrar. 
tom. xi. p. 1 — 92. [He was a native of Ma»seyk in the 
territory of Liege, and catno to Wittemberg in 1528; 
but so concealed his opinions that they first became 
known after he had retired to Marpurg, where lie wished 
to take part in the public dispute and to debate with 
Luther on the subject of the Lord's Supper, hut. was 
refused. lie repeated the same at Torgau, where lie 
likewise sought in vain to dispute with Luther. This 
filled him with resentment against Luther and liis asso- 
ciates, and induced him to quit Wittcrnherg (to which 
he had returned) and go to Nieinek, the pastor of which, 
Wieelius, fell under suspicion of Anti-Trinitarianism 
in consequence of his harbouring Canipanus, arid soon 
after went over to the Catholics. Canipanus went from 
Saxony to the duchy of Juliers; and both orally and 
in writing declared himself opposed to the Reformers, 
and sought in an underhand manner to disseminate his 
Arian doctrines. Hut he was committed to prison by 
the Catholics at Cleves, and continued in confinement 
twenty-six yearB. Whether he made his escape from 
prison or was set at liberty is not known. All we know 
is that he lived to a great age. The substance of his 
doctrine may be learned from the very scarce book 
entitled. The Die ne and lloly Scripture, many years 
since Obscured and Datkencd by Unwholesome Doc- 
trine and Teachers (by God's permission ), now Restored 
and Amended, by the very learned John Canipanus, 
1532, 8vo (in German).— Sch l. [Respecting Hetzcr and 
Canipanus, with their other associates, Denk, Hoff- 
mann, Joris, &c. additional information may be ob- 
tained in Trechsel’s Michael Seroct u. seine Tor gang. 
p. 18, &c. 2f>, &c. — R. 

* See Sehelhorn’s Dissertation, De Mino Celso 
Seven st, Claudio item Allobrope, homine Tana tiro el 
SS. Trinitntis lioste, Ulm, 1748, 8vo; Breitinger’s 
Museum Helveticum , tom. vii. p. GG7 ; Haller’s letter 
in Flislin’s Centtyiai. Epjstolar. Reform. &c. p. HO, &c. 
j [He first held Christ to he a mere man ; hut the Swiss 
divines brought him to admit that he was tho natural 
j Son of God, though ho would not allow his eternal 
i existence, and he positively denied three persons in the 
j Godhead. He also maintained that the beginning of 
; John's Gospel had been falsified. He was imprisoned 
i at Strasburg and then banished. Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
gesch. seit der Reformation, vol. v. p. 491. — Mur. 

a By rejecting the last syllable of the name, which is 
a common Spanish termination, there remains the 
name Serve; and the letters of this name, a little 
transposed, produce Reves, which is the name Servetus 
assumed in the titlepages of his books. Omitting also 
his family name altogether, he called himself from his 
birthplace, Michael Villanovanus, or simply Villano- 
vani»s. 

* The full title of this now exceedingly rare work is, 
Christianismi Restitutio. TQfius cede sice Apogtolica; est 
a<l sun Innina rveatio , in inUgmm restitutes copnitiane 
Dei, Jidoi Christi, jvstificatiouis nos hoc, repen oration is 
baptismi, et cactus Domini mariducationis. Restitnto 
deniqnc nobis r/gno calesti , Babe Ion is impite captivitate 
solute, et anti-Christo rum suis penitus deslructo, copied 
from an accurato reprint tiow before me, which is also 
scarce. It is anonymous, but on the last page (p. 734) 
there are the initials, M. S. V. (Michael Servetus Villa- 
novanus) and the year, 1553. An analysis of the contents 
of this celebrated Work may be seen in the notes to tho 
article on Servetus, in C h a nffo pi 6, No u oca u D i rt in nnai re 
Hist, et Crit. tome iv. See also tho Appendix to Henry’s j 
Dag Leben Ca tains, vol. ili. p. 8t, &c. — R. | 

5 I have composed in the German language a copious 
history of this man who was so unlike everybody but 
himself, which was published at Helmstadt, 1748, 4to, 
and again, with largo additions, Helmst. 17,49, 4to. : 
[Maclaine recommends to those who cannot read the ; 
German to peruse a juvenile production of one of j 
Mosheim’s pupils composed twenty years earlier, en- j 
titled, Historia Mich. Scrceti, quant Fraside J. Laur. 
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5. Servetus had devised a strange system 
of religion, a great part of which was inti- 
mately connected with his notions of the 

nature of things, which were also strange, i 
nor can it be stated fully in a few words. j 
He supposed in general that the true doc- i 

Mosheimin , &c. exponit Henricus ab Alluaerden , Tlelin- 
stadt, 1727, 4 to. Hut Mosheim, in his history of Ser- 
vetus, pronounces this an incorrect performance and 
not to be relied on. Von Einem hero introduces in a 
long note of twenty-three pages an epitohie of Mosheim’s 
history of Servetus. The account which Schroeckh 
gives of Servetus ( Kirchengesch . seit der Reformat, vol. 
v. p. 519, Sec.) accords in general with that of Mosheim 
as abridged by Von Einem. From both these sources 
the following sketch is made: — 

He was born at Villa Nueva, in Aragon, a.i>. 1509. 
Ilis father was a lawyer, and sent him to Toulouse to 
study law. But he preferred literature and theology. 
Hebrew. Greek, the fathers, the Bible, and the writings 
of tho Reformers, seemed to have engaged ids chief 
attention. On his return to Spain he connected him- 
self with Jo. Quintana, confessor to the emperor 
Charles V. and accompanied him to Italy, where he 
witnessed the emperor's coronation at Bologna, a.d. 
1529. Tho year following he accompanied Quintana 
into Germany, and perhaps was at Augsburg when the 
Protestants presented their Confession of Faith ; and he 
might there first become acquainted with Bucer and 
Capito. When and where he separated from Quintana 
does not appear. But in the year 1 530 lie went to Basil 
to confer with (Ecolampadius. He had then struck 
out a new path in theology. Ho rejected the doctrine 
of three divine persons, denied the eternal generation of 
the Son, and admitted no eternity of the Son except in 
the purpose of God. (.Ecolampadius attempted in vain 
to bring him to other views ; and he laid His case be- 
fore Zwingli, Bucer, Capito, and Buliinger, who all 
considered him a gross heretic. He left Basil, deter- 
mined to publish his projected work [Dp Tr ini tat is 
Error Unis '] . It was printed at Hagcnau in 1531, and 
was at once everywhere condemned. Quintana laid it 
before tho emperor, who ordered it to be suppressed. 
Servetus was assailed by his best friends wherever he 
went, and was pressed to abandon his errors. He 
therefore wrote his Dialogues, which he printed in 1532. 
He there condemned his former book as a juvenile 
and ill-reasoned performance, yet brought forward 
substantially tho same doctrines, and urged them with 
all his powers of logic and satire. In 1533, he went to 
Italy and travelled in Franco. He studied a while at 
Paris, then went to Orleans, and thence to Lyons, where 
he resided two years as a superintendent of the press, 
held a correspondence with Calvin, and began to write 
his great theological work. In 1537, ho went again to 
Paris, became a master of arts, and lectured on mathe- 
matics and astronomy. He also devoted a year to the 
study of physic, and now commenced medical writer 
and physician, yet continued to labour on his Restora- 
tion of Christianity . But he soon got into collision 
with the medical fraternity and had to leave Paris. In 
153H, he went to Lyons, thence to Avignon, and thence 
to Charlieu, where ho resided as a physician till 1540. 
He next went again to Lyons, and soon after to Vienne, 
where he resided twelve years as a physician under the 
patronage of the archbishop and the clergy, to whom ho 
rendered himself quite acceptable* During this time, 
though still labouring secretly upon his Restoration of 
Christianity , he professed to be a sound Catholic and 
passed currently for one. He also re-edited Ptolemy’s 
geography with corrections and notes, and published 
notes on Pagtiini’s Latin Bible, the chief object of which 
was to show that all the Old Testament prophecies 
which were commonly applied to Christ, had a previous 
and literal fulfilment in events prior to his advent, and 
only an allegorical application to him. At length he 
determined to print his favourite work on theology. It 
was worked off in a retired house in Vienne by his friends, 
and he himself corrected tho press. It was finished in 
January, 1 553, and bore on its titlcpage [on the last page] 
only the initials of his name, M. S. V. (Michael Ser- 
vetus Villanovanus.) Parcels of the book wore sent to 
Lyons, to Frankfort, and elsewhere. A few copies 
reached Geneva, and Calvin was one of the first who 
read it. Near the end of February one Trie, a young 
French Protestant residing at Geneva, wrote to his 
Catholic friend at Lyons who had laboured hard to 
convert him to popery, taxing the Catholics of Lyons 

with harbouring Servetus, the impious author of this J 
new book which excited such universal abhorrence. | 
This letter first awakened suspicion at Vienne that 
Servetus was the author of it. A process before tho ■ 
Inquisition was commenced against hitn, but the proof ' 
was deemed insufficient. The court, however, prose- ! 
cuted tho matter with zeal, and obtained moro and moro 
evidence against him. Servetus at length, foreseeing 
tho probable result, took to flight. The court still pro- 
ceeded till they deemed the evidence sufficient, and then 
condemned him in bis absence. Servetus fled to Ge- 
neva and there lay concealed four weeks, waiting for 
an opportunity to proceed to Italy and Naples. Just as 
he was getting into a boat to depart he was discovered 
by Calvin himself, who gavo notice immediately to tho 
government and they apprehended him. Nicholas do 
la Fontaine, Calvin’s secretary, took the part of an | 
accuser, and Calvin himself is supposed to have framed j 
the thirty-eight articles of charge. They were taken j 
from his writings, especially from his last work, and 
related to his views of the Trinity and infant baptism, 
his taxing Moses with falsely representing the land of 
Canaan as very fertile, his perverting the prophecies 
concerning Christ, and several othor points of less im- 
portance. In the first hearing Servetus acknowledged 
himself tho author of the books whence tho charges 
were drawn, but either explained away or justified the 
articles alleged, and La Fontaine was unable to meet 
his arguments. In the second hearing Calvin was pre- 
sent, and he exposed tho evasive pleas of the criminal. 

In the mean time the council of Geneva wrote to tho 
authorities of Vienne informing them of the arrest of j 
Servetus, and inquiring respecting tho proceeding j 
against him at Vienne. The governor of the castle of , 
Vienne canto to Geneva, exhibited a copy of the sen- 
tence passed upon Servetus, and requested that tho 
prisoner might bo delivered up to him to be conveyed 
to Vienne. Servetus was called before the court and 
with tears entreated that ho might not be delivered up, 
but that he might bo tried at Geneva. To gratify his 
wishes, tho court of Geneva refused to givo him up, and 
proceeded in his trial. lie denied the competence of a 
civil court to try a case of heresy, but his objection was 
overruled. He also appealed to the council of 200, but ! 
the appeal was not admitted. lie attempted to accuse 
Calvin of heresy, but the court would not listen to his 
accusations. He objected that Calvin reigned at Geneva, 
and begged to have his case tried by tho other cantons. 
Accordingly the court ordered that Calvin should ex- 
tract objectionable passages from Servetus* books, in bis 
own words ; that Servetus should subjoin such expla- 
nations and arguments as be saw fit, then Calvin to 
reply, and Servetus to answer, and the whole be trans- 
mitted to Berne, Basil, Zurich, and Schaft’hausen, forth© 
opinion of thoso cantons. This was accordingly done. 
The reply from all the cantons was, that the Genevans 
were in duty bound to restrain the madness and wicked- 
ness of Servetus, and to prevent him from propagating | 
his errors in future. But the manner in which this j 
object should be accomplished was left to the decre- 
tion of the court of Genova. The authorities of Basil, ! 
however, intimated that a perpetual imprisonment 
might be sufficient. The court of Geneva now unani- 
mously condemned Servetus to be burned alive the day 
following. Calvin and the other ministers of Geneva 
interceded for a milder death, but the court would not 
yield. Servetus was immediately informed of his sen- : 
tence, and was greatly overcome. The next day, Oct. 

27. 1553, he appeared more composed. Farell attended 
him as clergyman and urged him to retract, which be 
pertinaciously refused. He was conducted to tho pre- 
sence of the court, whoro his sentence was pronounced 
in form. He begged for a commutation of the mode of i 
death, and Farell also urged the same ; but the court ! 
would not listen. He was conducted slowly to the | 
place of execution, permitted and even urged to address i 
the people, which he refused. At length he was fas- 
tened by a chain to a stake, seated on a block, and sur- 
rounded by combustibles. The fire was kindled, and 
he expired at the end of half an hour. To the last, he * 
maintained the correctness of tho opinions for which 
he suffered, and cried repeatedly, “Jesus, thou Son of 
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trine of Jesus Christ was lost, even before 
the council of Nice, and indeed that it was 
never taught with sufficient clearness and 


the eternal God, have mercy on me.” At this day, 
all agree that Servetus ou^ht not to have been put to 
death, but in that age different sentiments prevailed. 
The burning of heretics was then almost universally 
approved and practised. There were some, however, 
especially among the French and Italian Protestants, 
whose exposure to be themselves put to death by the 
papists on this principle, led them to question the cor- 
rectness of the principle. Calvin therefore, who cer- 
tainly had some hand in the death of Servetus, was 
censured by a few Protestants ; while the great body of 
them, and even the mild Mclancthon, fully approved 
of his conduct. Some of the moderns have unjustly 
charged Calvin with being actuated solely by personal 
cnin'ty against Servetus, and by the natural severity 
of his disposition. On the other hand, some have 
attempted entirely to exculpate him, ami to attribute 
his conduct to the purest motives. He doubtless 
thought he was doing right, and had the approbation 
of bis own conscience ; as he certainly had of the 
wisest and best men of that age, who as occasion was 
presented pursued the same course themselves. Hut 
had he lived in our age, he would undoubtedly have 
thought and acted differently. See He/.a’s Life if Cal- 
vin, by Sihson, ed. Philadelphia, 1830, note c. p. 150- 
204. — Mur. [The great notoriety of this tragical 

event and the polemical purposes which it has been 
made to serve, render it expedient to furnish the student 
with references to the best sources of information 
respecting its details. Among these, every candid 
inquirer will at once ask for the original record of 
the trial, as absolutely necessary to enable him to 
form an upright judgment on the several questions 
which have been so keenly agitated respecting the 
opinions of Servoti 8, the character of Calvin, and the 
conduct and jurisdiction of the Genevan magistrates. 
Yet, strange to say, after a protracted controversy of 
nearly three hundred years, this indispensable document 
has not yet been given to the public entiro. In the 
beginning of the last century (1717) M. do la Koche, in 
his Memoirs of Literature, vol. i. folio, p. 31.9, 3’>7, and 
373, and vol. ii. 4to, p. 25, 57, 73, and 81, published a 
short history of Servetus, in seven letters; in compil- 
ing which, he appears to have had access to the original 
documents in the archives of Geneva, several valuable 
extracts from which ho gives at length. About the 
middle of the century, Mosheim made use of extracts 
by a different hand taken from the same source, in 
drawing up the biography of Servetus, which he pub- 
lished in his Andenveitiger J'ersuch einer vollMndi - 
gt. n u. unpartheiischen. Ketzergeschichte, Ilehn. 1748; 
and completed in his Neue Nac.hrichten von deni heriihni- 
ten Spanischen Arize, Mich. Street. 1750. Subsequent 
inquirers however failed to discover among the Genevan 
archives, the original records of the trial which had 
supplied these two sets of extracts; and they were 
consequently believed to be lost. Under that impression 
Trcchsel, when preparing the work on Servetus referred 
to in a preceding note, had to content himself with 
making use of a pretty full manuscript copy of the trial 
mado in the last century, which he found among the 
records of the church of Herne, and which is now 
found to be a sufficiently accurate transcript. In the 
appendix to his work, Trcchsel has printed in full 
this Important document, omitting however the papers 
which had been previously published by M. do la Koche. 
It is entitled Procedures centre Sereet , and extends to 
thirty-six closely printed octavo pages. It is tho first 
and as yet only attempt towards placing before the public 
the whole transaction and the conduct of tho several 
parties concerned in it, in an authentic form ; though 
being only a copy and that too a comparatively modern 
one, it cannot be fully relied on. At length, however, 
in the year 1842, the original records of the whole 
affair were found in Geneva, and have been freely used 
by M. de la Valayre, in the account of Servetus pub- 
lished in his LSgendes Suisses, Paris, 1842; and by M. 
Albert Rilliet in his Relation du Proves criminel in- 
tente d Geneve cn 1553 centre Michel Seroet, redigee 
d'apres let Documents originaux, Gen. 1844. It is much 
to be regretted that M. ltilliet had not, in an Appendix 
to his excellent little work, given a complete copy of 


perspicuity; and that the restitution and 
explanation of it were divinely committed 
to him. As respects God and the divine 
Trinity, he believed in general that the 
supreme Being before the foundation of the 
world produced in himself and formed two 
personal representations, economies, dispo- 
sitions, dispensations, or modes of existence 
(for he did not always use the same terms), 
namely, the Word and the Holy Spirit, by 
which he might both make known his will 
to mankind and impart to them liis bles- 
sings; That the Word was joined to the 
man Christ, who was by the efficient volition 
of God born of the Virgin Mary, and that 
on this account Christ might justly be | 
called God: That the Holy Spirit animates j 
the created universe, and in particular pro- 
duces holy and divine emotions and pur- ! 
poses in men; That after the destruction j 
of this world, both these economies will ! 
cease to be, and will be reabsorbed in God. | 
Yet this doctrine lie did not always state ‘ 
in the same manner, and he often uses loose 
and ambiguous terms, so that it is exceed- 
ingly diifieult to ascertain his real meaning. 
Ills moral principles agreed in many re- 
spects with the opinions of the Anabaptists, 
with whom also be agreed in this, that lie 
most severely condemned the baptism of 
infants. j 

! 0. This projected restoration of (lie 

church, of which Servetus hoped to l re 
himself the author, died with him. For 
notwithstanding public fame ascribed to j 
him many disciples, and not a few divines j 
of that age professed to have great appre- j 
heusions from the sect of Servetus, yet it j 
may be justly doubted whether lie left ‘ 
behind him one genuine disciple. Those 
who are called Servetians, and followers of 
the doctrine of Servetus, by the writers of 
that age, differed widely from Servetus in 
many respects ; and in particular, they en- j 
tertained very different opinions respecting 
the doctrine of the divine Trinity. Valentine 
Gentilis of Naples, whom the government 
of Berne put to death in 1566, did not hold 
the opinions of Servetus as many writers j 

j 

all the original documents preserved in the Genevan 
archives, for every one who wishes to Judge for himself 
must still have recourse to TrcchstTs second-hand 
transcript. The original documents relative to Serve- i 
tus’s arrest, trial, and condemnation at Vienne in 1553, j 
were published for the first time from the archives fn i 
that city, by tho Abbe D'Artigny, in the Nouveaux j 
Me moires d' H istoirc, <Scc. Paris, 1749, vol. ii. sec. 55. 1 j 

may meroly add that the English reader, in addition to j 
the ordinary lives of Calvin and the letters on Servetus j 
in tho Memoirs qf Literature already mentioned, may | 
consult The Life of Servetus, translated from the French 
[of Cbauffepie’s Nouveau Dictionnaire , &c.] by James 
Yair, minister of the Scots’ Church in Campvere, 
Lond. 1771, 8vo, and the Rev. Mr. Twccdie’s trans- 
lation of Rillict’s work, entitled Calvin and Servetus, 
Edin. 184 ( 3 , 12rno. — R. 
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affirm, but held Arian sentiments, and made 
the Son and the Holy Spirit to be inferior 
to the Father. 1 Not much different were 
the views of Matthew Gribaldus, a jurist 
of Pavia, who was removed by a timely 
death at Geneva in 1566, when about to 
undergo a capital trial ; for he distributed 
the divine nature into three Eternal Spirits, 
differing in rank as well as numerically. 2 
It is not equally certain what was the cri- 
minal error of John Paul Alciati, a Pied- 
montese, and of Sylvester Tellius, who 
were banished from Geneva in 1559, or 
what was the error of Paruta, Leonard!, 3 
and others, who arc sometimes numbered 
among the followers of Servetus; yet it is 


J B;iylc, Dictionnaire, article Gentilis, tom. ii. p. 1251; 

, Spoil’s Hisfoire de Geneve, livr. iii. tome ii. p. 80, & c ; 
Saixl's Bibliotheca Anti- Trinitar. p. 20; Lainy’s Hi<~ 
loire. du Socinianisme , par. ii. chap. vi. p. 251; Fueslin’s 
jieylriige zu d. Sioeitz. lief. voi, v. p. 381. [Gcntilis 
lied from his country from religious motives about the 
middle of the century, and settled at Goncva in con- 
nexion with the Italian church there. Hero with 
others he uttered anti-trinitarian sentiments, for which 
ho was arraigned in 1558, subscribed to an orthodox 
confession of faith, and promised under oath not to 
leave the city without permission. lie however lied 
clandestinely, and travelled in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Poland, propagating Arian sentiments. 
He was imprisoned at Lyons and at Berne, and was 
expelled from Poland. In 1500 he came to Berne a 
second time, was apprehended and condemned to death 
for having obstinately and contrary to his oath assailed 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Sec Bayle, ubi supra. A retins 
a Reformed divine, wrote Historia Pal. Gentilis justo 
Capitis supplieio Benue affreti, 1C 1 7, fol. — Mur . [A 
full account of Gcntilis has been lately given by Trcclisel, 
in his Lolio Sozini mid die Anti-triniturier seiner 
Zeit , p. 31 0. The English translation of Aretius* 
work bears the fallowing title; History of Valentinus 
Gentilis, the Trit heist , tried, condemned, and put to 
death by the Protestant He formed City mid Church of 
Hern for Asserting the Three Divine Persons of the 
Trinity to be Three. Distinct Eternal Spirits, Lond. 
1090, 8vo. — It, 

s Sand’s Bitdioth. Anti - Trinitar. p. 17 : Lamy, ubi 
supra, par. ii.chap vii. p. 257, See. ; Spoil's III toire de 
Geneve, tome ii. p. 85, note; Haller, in the Museum 
Tigurinum , tom. ii. p. 114. [See also Treehsel, ubi 
supra, p. 277, Sic.— It. 

3 Of these, and other persons of this class, see Sand* 
f.amy, and Lubicniecius, Historia Hrformat. Pohmiece, 
lib. ii. cap. v. p. 90. Concerning Alciati in particular, 
see Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome. i. p. 239; also, Spon, ubi 
supra, torn. ii. p. 85, 86. [This Alciati was a Milanese 
gentleman, and one of those Italians who tied from their 
country to join the Protestants, and who afterwards so 
refined upon the mystery of the Trinity as to form a 
new party, equally odious to Protestant and to Catho- 
lics. Alciati had been a soldier ; and he commenced 
his innovations at Geneva, in concert with a physician 
named Blandrata and a lawyer named Gribaud (in 
Latin Gribaldus), with whom became associated Va- 
lentino Gentilis. The precautions taken against them, 
and the severe procedure against Gentilis, intimidated 
the others and induced them to seek another residence. 
They chose Poland, where Blandrata and Alciati dis- 
seminated their heresy with suflicient success. They 
allured Gentilis lo come and join them. He was under 
obligation to Alciati, at whose entreaty the bailiff of 
Gex had let him out of prison. It is said that from 
Poland they went to Moravia. Gentilis was beheaded 
at Berne, Alciati retired to Dantzic, and there died in 
the sentiments of Socinns. He wrote two letters to 
Gregory Paul in 1504 and 1505, in which he maintains 
that Christ had no existence till he was born of Mary. 
See Bayle, ubi supra.— Mur. [See also respecting 
Aleiati. Treehsel, ubi supra, p. 310. — ft. 
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not at all probable that any one of those 
regarded Servetus as his master. Peter 
Gonesius, who is said to have introduced 
the errors of Servetus into Poland, 4 although 
he may have taught some things akin to 
them, yet explained the most sacred mys- 
tery of the divine Trinity in a very different 
manner from Servetus. 

7- No one of those who have been named 
professed that form of religion which is 
properly called Soeinian. The Socinian 
writers generally trace the origin of their 
sect to Italy, and refer it to the year 1546. 

In this year and in the vicinity of Venice, 
especially at Vicenza, they tell us that 
more than forty men, eminent no less for 
genius and erudition than for their love of 
truth, often assembled together in secret; 
and they not only consulted on a general 
reformation in religion, but undertook more 
especially to refute the doctrines which were 
afterwards publicly rejected by the Socinian 
sect. They add that Lielius Soeinus, Alciati, 
Oehino, Paruta, Gentilis, and others, stood 
conspicuous among these persons. Put by 
the imprudence of one of the associates the 
temerity of these men became known ; two 
of them were seized and put to death, the 
others escaped and lied into Switzerland. 
Germany, Moravia, and other countries. 
Among these exiles was Soeinus, who after 
various wanderings passed into Poland in 
1551 and again in 1558, and there dissemi- 
nated the seeds of that scheme of doctrine 
which he and his associates had devised in 
their own country, and which subsequently 
produced abundant fruits. 5 That this repre- 

* This is affirmed by many who here follow Wisso- 
watius and Lubicniecuis, Historia ft of nr mat. Pnlnnine . 
cap. vi. p. Ill, &c. ; but how truly it is affirmed may j 
be learned from Lubieniocius himself, who says of 
Gonesius ; “ He brought into his country the doctrine 
of Servetus concerning the prc-cmincncc of the Fattier, 
which lie did not dissemble.” But if Gonesius taught 
the pre-eminence of the Father, he differed much from 
Servetus, who denied all real distinctions In the divine 
nature. As to the opinions of Gonesius, sec Sand, ubi. 
supra, p. 40, from whom chiefly Lamy borrows his 
account, Ilistoire du Socinianisme, tome ii. chap. x. p 
2 78. [This Gonesius was of Podlachia, and studied in 
Saxony and Switzerland, where he got hold of the wri- 
tings of Servetus. On his return home, he became 
intimate with some Anabaptists in Moravia, and in the 
year 1550 he controverted the doctrine of the Trinity, 
first in a synod of the Polish Reformed, In which he 
pronounced it a fiction gendered in the human brain. 
Two years afterwards, he also rejected infant baptism, 
lie likewise spoke contemptuously of civil authorities. 
Sec Lauterbach's Polnisch. Arianischen Socinian i stuns . 

~ Sr hi. [See additional notices of Gonesius in Kras- 
inski’s Historical Sketch of the lleftmu/tim in Poland, 
vol. i. p. 340, See. His Polish name was Gonlondzki, 
or of Goniondz, a little town of Polachia, of which he 
was probably ft native. Chapter viii. ot the first volume 
and chap. xiv. of the second volume of this work treat 
of the rise and progress of the Anti* Trinitarian sect in 
Poland, which afterwards, down to the middle of the 
17th century, became their principal seat.— It. 

5 See Sand’s lit Idiot h. Anti- Trinitar. p. 18, who 
likewise mentions (p. 25), some writings which arc 
said — hut on altogether questionable authority — to 
A a a j 
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sentation is wholly a fiction cannot be main- 
tained; yet it is easily shown that the 
system of religion which bears the name of 
oocinus was by no means fabricated in those 
meetings at Venice and Vicenza. 1 

8. We can give a more certain account 
of the origin and progress of Socinian prin- 
ciples in religion. As not only the papists 
but also the Lutherans and the Swiss, were 
everywhere watchful to prevent both Ana- 
baptists and the opposers of the glory of 
Jesus Christ and the triune God, from gain- 


havG been published by those Venetian inventors of the 
Socinian system. Wissowatius, Narratio , quomodo in 
Potanin Reforma Halt IJnitariis separati sunt , subjoined 
to Sand, p. 209, 210 ; Lubieniecius, Ilist aria Reforma- 
tion is Polonicce . lib. ii. cap. i. p. 38, who says he derived 
this account from the Commentaries of Budzinius, 
never published, and from the life of Ladius Socinus. 
See also Przypcovius, Vito Sorini, and others. 

1 The late Zeltner, in his Historia Crypto- Sorinia- 
nisrni Altorfmi , cap. ii. sec. xli. note, p. 321, wished to 
have the truth of this story more accurately examined 
by the learned. Till this is done, we will here. offer a 
few remarks which will perhaps throw some light on 
the subject. In the thing itself, in my judgment, there 
is nothing incredible. It appears from many docu- 
ments that after the Reformation commenced in Ger- 
many, many persons in various countries subject to the 
Romish see consulted together respecting the abolition 
of superstition ; and it is tho more probable that this 
was done by some learned men in the Venetian terri- 
tory, as it is well known that in that age there were 
living among the Venetians a considerable number of 
men who wished well, if not to Luther himself, yet to 
his design of reforming religion end restoring it to its 
native simplicity. It is likewise easy to believe that 
these consultations were interrupted by the vigilance 
of the satellites of Rome, and that some of those con- 
cerned in them were arrested and put to death, and 
that others saved themselves by flight. But it is very 
doubtful, nay incredible, that all those persons were at 
these consultations, who arc reported to have borne a 
part in them. Indeed I am of opinion that many of 
those who afterwards obtained celebrity by opposing 
tin* Christian doctrine of a Trinity in the Godhead, are 
rashly placed by incompetent judges in the list of mcm- 
liers of such a Venetian association, because they have 
supposed that this was the parent and the cradle of the 
whole Unitarian sect. This at least 1 certainly know, 
that Ochino must he excluded from It. For. not to 
mention that it is uncertain whether he has been justly 
or unjustly ranked among Soeinians, it is clear from 
Boverius, Anno let Copueinorum, and from other un- 
questionable testimonies, that he left Italy and removed 
to Geneva as early as the year 1543. See Lo Guerre 
Seropfiiqne on VHistnire des Perils , qn' a courus la 
Rarhe des Papuans , livr. iii. p. 191, 219, ike. Respect- 
ing Lielius Socinus himself, who is represented as at 
the head of the association in question, J would confi- 
dently assert live same as of Ochino [namely, that lie 
is unjustly placed among the members of this associa- 
tion.] For who can believe that a young man only 
twenty -one years old (for such was Ladius at that, 
time), left his native country and repaired to Venice or 
Vicenza, to have a free discussion with others relative 
to the general interests of religion ; and that this youth 
had such influence as to obtain the first rank in a nu- 
merous body of men distinguished for talent and learn- 
ing? Besides, from the life of Ladius and from other 
tosti monies, It can he proved that he retired from Italy, 
not to escape impending danger to ids life. but. for the 
sake of improvement and to acquire a knowledge of the 
truth among foreign nations, lie certainly returned 
afterwards to his own country, and in 1551 resided 
some time at Sienna, while ids father resided at Bolog- 
na. See his letter to Bullinger, in the Museum Heloe- 
ticum , tom. v. p. 489, Who can suppose the man 
would have undertaken such a journey, if but a few 
years previously lie had with ditllouKy escaped from the 
hands of the inquisitors and a capital punishment ? 


I ing anywhere a permanent habitation, a 
large number of this sort of people retired 
to Poland, supposing that a nation so 
strongly attached to liberty in general 
would 'not disapprove of liberty of opinion 
in religious matters. Here they at first 
cautiously disclosed their views, being timid 
and doubtful what would be the issue. Hence 
for a number of years they lived intermixed 
with the Lutherans and Calvinists, who had 
acquired a firm establishment in Poland ; 
nor were they excluded either from their 
communion in worship or from their deli- 
berative bodies. But after acquiring the 
friendship of some of the noble and opulent, 
they ventured to act more courageously 
and to attack openly the common views of 
Christians. Hence originated, first, violert 
contests with the Swiss [or Reformed], with 
whom they were principally connected; the 
issue of which at last was, that in the Synod 
ofPetrikow, a.d. 1505, they were required 
to secede and to form themselves into a 
separate community. 2 These founders of 


But supposing all the rest to be true which the Soci- 
nians tell us respecting the members and tbe character 
of this Venetian association, which had for its object 
the disrobing our Saviour of bis divine majesty, yet this 
we can never concede to them, that the Socinian system 
of doctrine was invented and drawn up in that associa- 
tion. It was unquestionably of later origin, and was 
long under the correcting and improving hand of many 
ingenious men, before it acquired its complete and per- 
manent form. If any one wishes for proof of this, let 
him only look at the doctrines and reasonings of some 
of those who are said to have been members of tbe 
association in question, which lie will find to have been 
exceedingly diversified. It appears from many facts 
reported in various documents concerning Lcelius Soei- 
nus, that his mind bad not yet become established in 
any definite system of religious doctrine at the time Lo 
left Italy; and that be spent many years subsequently 
to that period in inquiring, doubting, examining, and 
discussing. And 1 could almost believe that he finally 
died still hesitating what to believe on various points. 
Grihaud and Alciati, of whom notice has already been 
taken, were inclined to Arian views, and bad not so 
low an opinion of our Saviour as tho Soeinians bad. 
These examples fully show that those Italian reformers 
(if they really existed, which I here assume but do not 
affirm), had come to no fixed conclusions, but were 
dispersed and compelled to go into exile before they 
bad cometo be of one opinion on points of the high- 
est importance in religion. This account of the origin 
of Soeinianism which many inconsiderately adopt, hhs 
also been objected to by Fueslin, Reytrape zu d. Sweitz. 

vol. iii. p. 327, Ac. [See also TrcchsePs Lei in 
Sozini u d. Antitrinitorier saner Zrit , especially the 
third section ; Bock, in bis Hist. Antitrin. vol. ii. p. 
395. Ac- lias replied at some length to this note of 
Morlieim, and laboured to show that there was such a 
society at Vicenza. — It. 

2 T.aniy , H istoire da Sorinianixtne. par. i. chap. vl. vii. 
viii. &c. p. 16, &c.; Stoiensky (Stoinius), Epitome Or ip i- 
nis Uniloriorum in Pohmia, in Sand. p. 1x3, Ac.; ficho- 
inann’s Testatum turn, ibid. p. 191; Wissowatius, I'.e 
Separations Unit or inrum a Reform" (is, ibid. p. 211. 
212; Lubieniecius, Historia Reformat. Polovir<r , lib. 
ii. cap. vi. Ac. p. 11), Ac.; cap. viii. p, 144; lib. iii. 
cap. 1. p. 158, Ac. [Among the Polish Antitrinitarinns 
must also he reckoned the Frenchman Peter Statorius, 
who came to Poland in 1559 and was rector of the 
school at Pine/.ow. To the same party Gregory Pauli, 
a Pole, afterwards joined himself. lie had taught with 
great reputation in the Reformed church at (Yaeow, 
was deposed on account of his erroneous opinions, and 
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the Sjeinijin sect were commonly called 
Pinczovians, from the town [of Pinczow] 
where the leaders of the sect resided. The 
greatest part of these however professed 
Arian sentiments respecting the divine na- 
ture, representing the Son and the Holy 
Spirit to be persons begotten by the one 
God the Father, and inferior to him. 1 

9. As soon as the Unitarians became se- 
parated from the other communities of 
| Christians in Poland, they had to contend 
| with many difficulties, both internal and 
| external. Without, they were oppressed 
| both by the papists and by the Reformed 
| and Lutherans; within, there was danger 
j lest the feeble flock should become torn by 
I factions. For they had not yet agreed 
j upon any common formula of faith. Some 
! continued still to adhere to Arian views, 
and were called Farnovians. 2 Others chose 
to go farther, and to ascribe almost nothing 
to Christ but the prerogatives of an ambas- 
sador of God. The worst of these were the 
Budneians, who maintained that Christ was 
bom just as all other men are, and there- 
fore was unworthy of any divine worship 
or adoration. 3 Nor were they free from 
superstitious persons who wished to intro- 
duce among them the practical notions of 
the Anabaptists; namely, a community of 
goods, a universal equality in rank and 
i power, and other things of the like nature. 4 
| From these troubles however they were 
j happily soon relieved by the perseverance 
I and authority of certain teachers, whose 
plans were so successful that in a short time 
| t hey reduced those factions to narrow limits, 


j then openly associated himself with the Unitarians. 
The Stancarian controversy contributed most to the 
discovery of the error of these people in regard to the 
| Trinity. For many synods and conferences being held 
J on that controversy, the Unitarians exposed themselves 
! in them, and thus awakened the zeal of believers in the 
Trinity to oppose them in the debates. In the years 
1 VM and 15GG appeared the first royal edicts against the 
Unitarians, by which they were banished the realm. 
Gcntills therefore retired to Switzerland, and Alciati 
to Prussia. Others found concealed retreats with some 
of the nobles, till they could openly appear again in 
j public. Under the same protection and patronage, 
i they at length obtained churches, schools, and printing 
! establishments of their own.— Srhl. 
j * This will readily appear to one who shall atten- 
j lively peruse the writers just quoted. It is indeed true 
that all who then bore the name of Unitarian Brethren, 
j did not hold precisely the same opinion respecting the 
j divine nature. 8ome of the principal doctors among 
them were inclined towards those views of Jesus Christ 
j which afterwards were the common views of the Soci- 
' nian sect; but the greater part of them agreed with 
! the Arlans, and affirmed that our Saviour was produced 
by God the Father before the foundation of the world, 
but that he was greatly inferior to the Father. 

* Concerning these, see below, sec. 24 of this chapter, 
p. 712 .—Mur. 

3 F.pixt. (h 1 Pita Andr. U’isowatii , subjoined to Sand’s 
Rit.lioth. Anti - TrinHar. p. 22b, and Sand himself on 
Simon Budnrrus, p. 51 

■* LubloniecTiis, llistoria Reformat ionis Polonicir, lib. 
hi. cap. xii. p. 210. 


established flourishing churches at Cracow, 
Lublin, Pinczow, Lucklavitz, and especially 
at Smigla, a town which lay in the territo- 
ries of the famous Andrew Dudycz, 5 and 
in many other places, both in Poland and 
in Lithuania; and moreover, they obtained 
license to publish books in two different 
towns. 6 These privileges were crowned by 
John Sienienius [Sieniensky], the waiwode 
of Podolia ; who granted them a residence 
in his new town of Racovia [Racow] in 
the district of Sendomir, which he built in 
1569. 7 After obtaining this residence, the 
sect which was dispersed far and wide 
among their enemies, supposing they had 
now obtained a fixed and permanent loca- 
tion for their religion, did not hesitate to 


5 See Adult’s llistoria Arinnismi Stniglensis. Dant/.ig, 
1741, 8vo. [This [ Dudycz, pronounced — II ] Jhidith, 
who was certainly one of the most learned and eminent 
men of the sixteenth century, was born at Huda in the 
year 1533 ; ami after having studied in the most famous 
universities, and (ravelled through almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe, (visiting England in 15 5 4 in the suite 
of Cardinal Pole), was named to tho bishopric of Tima 
by the emperor Ferdinand, and made privy counsellor 
to that prince. He lm<l by tho force of his genius and 
the study of the ancient orators, acquired such a mas- 
terly ami irresistible eloquence, that in all public deli- 
berations he carried everything before him. In tho 
council (of Trent), where he was sent in tho name of 
the emperor and of tho Hungarian clergy, he spoke 
with such energy against several abuses of the church 
of Homo, and particularly against the celibacy of the 
clergy, that the pope being informed thereof by his 
legates, solicited the emperor to recall him. Ferdinand 
complied; but having heard Dudyc/.’s report of what 
passed in that famous council, he approved of his con- 
duct, and rewarded him with tho bishopric of Chonnt. 
He afterwards married a maid of honour of the queen 
of Hungary, and resigned ids bishopric; the emperor 
however still continued his friend and protector. The 
papal excommunication was levelled at his head, hut he 
treated it with contempt. Tired of the fopperies and 
superstitions of the church of Rome, he retired to 
Cracow, where he embraced the Protestant religion pub- 
licly, after having l>een for a good while its secret friend, 
It is said that he showed some inclination towards tho 
Socinian system. Some of his friends deny this ; others 
confess it, but maintain that he afterwards changed his 
sentiments in that respect. He was well acquainted 
with several branches of philosophy and tho mathe- 
matics, with the sciences of physic, history, theology, 
and the civil law, lie was such an enthusiastieal 
ndmirer of Cicero, that he copied over three times with 
his own hand the whole works of that immortal author. 
He had something majestic in his figure, and In the air 
of his countenance. His life was regular and virtuous, 
his manners elegant and easy, and his benevolence 
warm and extensive. — Marl. [See Schroeckh, A ir- 
rhengesrk. seit der Reformat . vol. ii. p. 738, &c. and 
Rees’ Cydofuetlia, article Dud it h. — Mur. [See note 1, 
p. Gif), above; and also Krasinski’s U is tot icnl Sketch. <»J 
the Reformation in Poland , vol. ii. p. 385, Ac. — R. 

« Sand’s Rihtioth . Anti- Trinit nr p. 201. 

7 Sand, uhi supra, p. 201 ; Lubienieeius, uhi supra , p. 
•239, Ac. [Here all tho most famous Unitarians were 
established as teachers ; here in 1G02 they set up a 
school which they called Athenfle Sarmatioa*, In which 
the number of students often exceeded 1000, and 
which was attended even by Catholics, because the 
mode of teaching was the same as that of the Jesuits, 
and no one was solicited to change his religion. Here 
also they had, next to that at Lublin and the ope in 
Lithuania, their most famous printing establishment, 
first the Radeckish and then tho S ter nnckish, till the 
yoar 1G38, from which so many works of the Unitarians 
were issued. — Sr hi. 
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make this place [Racow] the established 
centre of their church and community. 

10. The first care of the leaders of their 
church after they saw their affairs in this 
settled state, was to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Polish language, the publica- 
tion of which took place in 157'2. They 
previously had a Polish translation of the 
Bible which they had made in 1505, con- 
jointly with the Reformed to whose church 
they then belonged. But this version, after 
they were ordered to separate themselves 
from the Reformed, they considered not 
well suited to their condition. 1 In the 
next place, they drew up and published a 
small work containing the principal articles 
of their religious faith. This was in the 
year 1574, at which time the first Catechism 
and Confession of the Unitarians was printed 
at Cracow. 8 The system of religion con- 

1 Sec Ringeltaubc, Von dun Pohlnisrhen liibeln , p. 90, 
113, 14*2, who gives farther information respecting Po- 
lish translations of the Bible by Socinians. 

8 This little work, from which alone the character 
of the Unitarian theology anterior to the times of Faus- 
tus Sociuus, can be learned with certainty, is not men- 
tioned, so far as I know, by any Unitarian author, nor 
by any one who has either written their history or 
opposed their doctrine. I am ready to believe that 
the Socinians themselves afterwards, when they had 
acquired more dexterity and power and had shaped 
their theology more artificially, wisely took care to 
have the copies of this confession destroyed, lost they 
should tall under the charge of fickleness and of aban- 
doning the tenets of their predecessors, or incur the 
charge of forsaking their ancient simplicity, which is 
apt to produce divisions and parties. It will therefore 
he doing service to the history of Christian doctrine, 
to describe here summarily the form and character of 
this first Sociniau creed, which was set forth prior to 
the Racooian Catechism. This very rare book is a 
very small one, and hears the following title : Cutechesis 
H Conjrssio Jidei Catns per Polonium Congrcgati in 
Xomine Jesu Christi Domini iiostri Crucifui i t Resits* 
citttli . Deafer. vi. Audi Is raid, Dnminus Deux vaster 
Dens nuns est. Jahnvnis viii. dieit Jesus: Quern vox 
diritis oestrum esse Drum, est. Pater mens. Typis 
yjlexandri Turohini , anno vati Jesn Christi , Jilii I)ei. 
1574, pp. 100, 12mo. That it was printed at Cracow 
appears from the close of the preface, which is dated 
in this city in the year 1574, Post Jesum Christum na- 
twn. The Unitarians then hud a printing -ofllce at 
Cracow, which was soon after removed to Kaeow. 
The Alexander Turobinus who is said to be the 
printer, is called Turobinezyck, by Sand, ( JiHJioth. 
Anti* Trini tar. p. 51), and undoubtedly derived his 
name from his native place, Turobin, in the district of 
Chelm in Red Russia. That the author of the book 
was the noted George Sehomann, has been proved from 
Sehomann's Test amentum published by Sand, and from 
other Documents, by Midler who gives a particular 
account of Sehomann in his Essay, De Uvitariorum 
Catechesi et Confessione omnium priina, written since 
my remarks on the subject ; and which is printed in 
Bartholomew's Fortgesetzm niitzliehen A inner chan* 
gen non allerlumd Mu ter ten, vol. xxi. p. 758. The 
preface composed in the name of the whole associa- 
tion, begins with this salutation : Omnibus subitem 
ceternam sitientibus, gratiam et pacem ab uno illo 
altissimo Deo patre, per unigenitum ejus fiiiutn Domi- 
num nostrum, Jesum Christum erucifixum, ex aniino 
precatur cootus exiguus et afllictus per Polonium, in 
nomine ejusdom Jcsu Christi Nazareni baptizatus. 
Their reasons for writing and publishing the book 
are thus stated ; namely, the reproaches which in one 
place and another are cast upon the Anabaptists. 
Hence it appears, that the people who were afterwards 
called Socinians, were in that age denominated Ana- 
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taincil in this book is extremely simple 
and free from all subtleties; yet it bears 

baptists; Jior did they reject this appellation but 
tacitly admitted it. The remainder of the short pre- 
face consists of entreaties to the readers to regard the 
whole as written in good faith, to read and judge for 
themselves, and forsaking the doctrine of Babylon and 
conduct and conversation of Sodom, to take refuge in 
the ark of Noah, i e. among the Unitarians. In the 
commencement of the hook, the whole of the Christian 
religion is reduced to six heads: I. of God and Jesus 
Christ; II. of justification ; III. of discipline; IV. of 
prayer; V. of baptism; VI. of the Lord’s supper. 
And these six topics are then explained successively, 
by first giving a long and full answer or exposition of 
each ; and then dividing them into subordinate ques- 
tions or members, and suitjoining answers with scrip- 
ture proofs annexed. It is manifest even from this 
performance, that the infancy of the Soeinian theology 
was very feeble and imbecile; that its teachers were 
not distinguished for a deep and accurate knowledge of 
divine things, and that they imbued their Hocks with 
only a few and very simple precepts. In their descrip- 
tion of God which comes first in order, the authors at 
once let out their views concerning Jesus Christ; for they 
inculcate that ho, together with .all creatures, is subject 
to God. It is also worthy of notice, that they make no 
mention of God’s infinity, his omniscience, his immen- 
sity, his eternity, his omnipotence, his omnipresence, 
his perfect simplicity, and the other attributes of the 
Supreme Being which are above human comprehen- 
sion ; hut merely exalt God for his wisdom, his immor- 
tality, his goodivr.s, and his supreme dominion over all 
things. It would seem therefore that the leaders of 
the community, even then, believed that nothing is to 
be admitted in theology which human reason cannot 
fully comprehend and understand. Their erroneous 
views of our Saviour arc thus expressed — Our mediator 
with God is a man, who was anciently promised to the 
fathers by the prophets, and in these latter days was 
born of the seed of David, whom God the Father had 
made Lord and Christ, that is, the most perfect prophe t, 
the most holy priest, and the most, invincible Icing, by 
whom he created the new world (for those declarations 
of the sacred volume which represent the whole mate- 
rial universe as created by our Saviour, they maintain 
as the Socinians do, to be figurative; and understand 
them to refer to the restoration of mankind, so that 
they may not be compelled unwillingly to admit his 
divine power and glory), restored ull tilings, reconciled 
them to himself, made peace, and bestowed eternal life 
upon his elect; to the end that, next to the most high 
God, W'e should believe in him, adore him, pray to him, 
imitate him according to our ability, and find rest to 
our souls in him (a) Although they here call Jesus 
Christ the most holy priest, which they afterw'ards eon- 
firm with passages of Scripture, yet they nowhere 
explain the nature of that priesthood which they ascribe 
to him. The Holy Spirit they most explicitly declare 
not to be a divine person, and they represent him as a 
divine power or energy — The Holy Spirit is the power 
of God, the fulness of which God the Father hath 
bestowed on his only begotten Son, our Lord ; that we 
being adopted might receive of his fulness. (b) Their 
opinion of justification is thus expressed -Justification 
is the remission of all our past sins from mere grace, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, without our works and 
merits, in a lively faith ; and the unhesitating expecta- 
tion of eternal life ; and a real not a feigned amendment 
of life, by the aid of the Spirit of God, to the glory of 
God our Father and the edification of our neighbours. (< ) 


(■•») Est homo, mediator noster apud Drum, p&tiihus olim per 
pioptii'taH proinissus et ultimis tandem tompmilius ex Davidi- 
snnine natus, quern Dens paler leeit Dnminum et Christum, 
hoc est. p rfectissimum ptophetatn, sanc-ti* iinmo saoeidutem, 
invicli.ssimurn re«em, per quoin noviim munduin ereavii, omnia 
restnuravit, necum recoiicilinvit, pacifienvit, et vitam ne tern am 
elect!* *>uis donavit: ut in ilium, p.igt Demn altissimum, r»e- 
dnmus, Ilium adnremus, invvirenms, atidiamiis, pro modulo 
nostro imitemur, et in illo requiem *nimahus i.ostris invenfotuus. 

(b) Spiritus sanctUK est virtus Dei, eujus pleuitmiinein dedil 
Deus paler rtlio mio unlgenito, Domino nostro, ut nos adoplivi 
ex plenitu'fine ejus necippiernu;*. 

(e) Justiflcatio est ex m era gratia, per Dominum nostrum 
Je«inn Christum, sine nperibus et merit is nostiis, omnium 
pncterilnrutn peecatorum nostrorum in viva tide remissio, vii.c- 
que a-iernte induhitatu expeetatio, et auxilio spirito* Dei vit.e 
nosiraj non simulatu, sed vora correct in. ad (tloriam Dei patrh 
et tedidcationem pvoximurum nostroiurn. 
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Chap, iv.] 

altogether a Soeinian aspect in regard to 
the points most essential to that system. 
Nor will this surprise us, if we consider 
that the papers of Lielius Socinus (which 
he undoubtedly left in Poland), were in the 
hands of a great many persons ; and by 
these, the Arians who had formerly had the 
ascendancy, were led to change their opinion 
respecting Jesus Christ. 1 The name Sooi- 

As they make justification to consist in a great mcasuro 
in a reformation of tho life, so in the explanation of 
this general account they introduce a part of their doc- 
trine of morals which is contained in a very few pre- 
cepts, and those expressed almost wholly in the words 
of the Scriptures. Their system of morality has these 
peculiarities, that it forbids taking an oath and the 
repelling of injuries. They define ecclesiastical disci- 
pline thus — It is the frequent reminding individuals of 
their duty, and the admonition of such as sin against 
God or their neighbour, first privately, and then also 
publicly before the whole assembly ; and finally, the 
rejection (•? the pertinacious from the communion of 
saints, that so being ashamed they may repent, or if 
they will not repent may be damned eternally.(a) Their 
explanation of this point shows how incomplete and 
imperfect were their ideas on the subject. For they 
first treat of the government of the Christian church 
and of tliu ministers of religion, whom they divide into 
bishops, deacons, elders or presbyters, and widows ; 
they next enumerate the duties of husbands and wives, 
the aged and tho young, parents and children, servants 
and masters, citizens towards magistrates, the rich and 
the poor ; and lastly, they treat of admonishing sinners 
first, and then depriving them of communion if they 
will not reform. Respecting prayer, their precepts are 
in general sound and good. Hut on the subject of 
baptism they differ from other Christians in this, that 
they make it to consist in immersion and emersion, and 
allow it to bo administered only to adults. Baptism, 
say they, is the immersion in water and the emersion 
of a person who believes the gospel and exercises re- 
pentanee, in the name of tho Father and Son and Iloly 
Spirit, or in the name of Jesus Christ; whereby ho 
publicly profosses that by the grace of God the Father 
he has been washed in the blood of Christ, by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, from all his sins; so that being in- 
grafted into the body of Christ he may mortify the old 
Adam and be transformed into the celestial Adam, in 
the firm assurance of eternal life after tho resurrec- 
tion. (>>) Lastly, concerning the Lord’s Supper, they 
give such a representation as a Zwinglian would readily 
admit. At the eud of the book is added (Economitt 
Christiana sea Pastoral us domesticus ; that is, brief 
instructions how tho heads of families should preserve 
and maintain piety and the fear of God in their houses, 
and containing also forms of prayers to be used morn- 
ing and evening and at other times. The copy of this 
Catechism which I now possess was presented by 
Martin Chelm (whom the Socinians name among the 
first patrons of their church) to M. Christopher Ilcilig- 
iiK'ier in the year 1580, as appears from a long inscription 
at the end of the book. Chelm there promises his 
friend other writings of the same kind if this should be 
received cheerfully and kindly, and concludes with 
these words of St. Paul, “ God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound tho things which arc 
mighty.*'— 1 Cor. i. 27. 

> This we are clearly taught by Schomann in his 
Testament um, published by Sand, p. 194, 195. Sub id 
fere tempus (a.d. 1560) ex rhapsodiis Ladii Socini qui- 
dam fratres didicerunt, Dei ttliutn non esse secundum 


(a) Pixciplina ecclesiastic* est officii sinmil.irum frequens 

rmnini'inoiaiio, et peccnntium contra Deurn vel promixura 
primutn private, dein<i« ctutn public#, coram t«»to ccelu, com- 
nimiefitciio. deniquo pertinacium a conmiunione sanctorum 
alienatio, tit pudore huffVtsi convertantur, aut si id nolint, teter- 
nem damnentur. ... 

(b) Jiapthmus est homlnls Evangelio credent)*, et poeniten- 
tiain agentis, in nomine Patriset Hilii et Spiritus Sanctl, vel in 
nomine Jesu Chrlsti, in aqunm immersio et emersio, qttapublice 
profltetur, s*» gratia Dei patris, in singuinc Christ!, opera Spiti- 
tus Saneti, ab omnibus peccatis ablutum esse, ut in corpus 
Cbristi imertus, mortifleet veterem Adamum. et trnnxformetur 
in Adamum illutn cmlestem, certus, se post reiurrcctiunein con- 
sequuturum else vitaru asteriiam. 
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nian was not yet known. Those who after- 
wards boro this name were then usually 
called by the Poles Anabaptists, because in 
their churches they admitted none to bap- 
tism but adults, and were accustomed to 
rebaptize those who came over to them from 
other communities. 2 

1 1. The affairs of the Unitarians assumed 
anew aspect under the dexterity and in- 
dustry of Faustus Socinus, a man of supe- 
rior genius, of moderate learning, of a firm 
and resolute spirit, less erudite than his 
uncle Lmlius, but more bold and courage- 
ous. When after various wanderings he 
first arrived among the Polish Unitarians 
in 1.570, he met with much trouble and 
opposition from very many who accounted 
some of his opinions wide of the truth. 
And in reality the religious system of Fau- 
stus (which lie is said to have derived from 
the papers left by Ltoliu.s), had much less 
simplicity than that of the Unitarians. 
Nevertheless by his wealth, his eloquence, 
his abilities as a writer, the patronage of 
the great, the elegance of his manners, and 
other advantages which he possessed, he 
overcame at length all difficulties, and by 
seasonably yielding at one time and con- 
testing at another, he brought the whole 
Unitarian people to surrender to those opi- 
nions of his which they had before con- 
temned, and to coalesce and become one 
community. 8 


Trlnitatis personam patri coesscntialem et coaqualem, 
scil hotninem Jesum Christum, ex Spiritu Sane to con- 
ceptum, ex virgino Maria naturn, cruoiflxum et resii!'- 
citatum : a quibus nos cormnonlti, sacras literas 
pcrscrutari, porsuasi sumus. Those words most clearly 
show that the Pinczovians, (as they were called), before 
they separated from the Reformed in 1565, professed to 
believe in a Trinity of some sort, and did hot divest 
Jesus Christ of all divinity. For this Schomann was 
a doctor of great authority among them ; and in tho 
year 1565, (as he himself informs us), at the conven- 
tion of Petricow, he contended (“ pro uno Deo patri **) 
for one God the Father^ in opposition to tho Reformed, 
who, he says, (“ Dcuin triuuin defondohant ”), main- 
tained a threefold God. Yet in the following year, 
with others he was induced by the papers of Laflius 
Socinus to so alter his opinions, that he denied Christ 
to be a divine person. He therefore with his Pinczo- 
vian flock, before this time, must necessarily liavo been 
not a 8ocinian but an Arlan. 

* This the Unitarians themselves attest in tho preface 
to their Catechism, as we have observed abovo ; and it 
is confirmed by tho author of tho Episto/a do vita Andr. 
tVissowatii, subjoined to Sand’s Bibliotheca. For he 
says, (p. 225), that his sect boro the name of Arlans 
and of Anabaptists ; but that the other Christians in 
Poland were all promiscuously called Chrzcsclans from 
Chzrest, which denotes baptism. 

3 See Bayle, Dictionnaire , article Socinus, tome fv. 
p. 2741 ; Sand’s liiblwth. Anti- Trim tar. p. 64; Przy- 
pkowski [in Latin Przypcovius] fit a Socini, prefixed 
to his works; Lamy, tlistoire du Sociniunisme, par. i. 
chap. xxiv. p. 101, Sen. ; par. ii. chap. xxii. p. 375, &c. 
and many others. [The English reader may consult 
Toulrnin’s Memoirs q f the Life, Character, Sfc. <\f Faus- 
tus Socinus, Lond. 1777; but it is a superficial work, 
and consists of little else than an elogium on his 
character and an account of his opinions and writ- 
ings.--/?. 
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' 12. Through his influence therefore the 

ill-digested, dubious, and unpolished reli- 
gion of the old Unitarians became greatly 
altered, was more ingeniously stated, and 
more artfully and dexterously defended. 1 
Under the guidance of so spirited and re- 
spectable a leader, the community likewise 
which before was a little feeble flock, rose 
in a short time to distinction and honour, 
by the accession to it of great numbers of 
all orders and classes, among whom were 
many persons of illustrious birth, of opu- 
lence, influence, eloquence, and learning. 
Of these, some helped forward the growing 
church by their wealth and influence, and 
others by their pens and their genius; and 
they boldly resisted the enemies, whom the 
prosperity of the community everywhere 
called forth. The Unitarian religion, thus 
new modelled and made almost a new sys- 
tem, required a new confession of faith to 
set forth its principles. Therefore laying 
aside the old Catechism, which was but a 
rude and ill-digested work, Socinus himself 
drew up a new religious summary, which 
being corrected by some and enlarged by 
others, resulted at last in that celebrated 
work which is usually called the Racovian 
Catechism, and which is accounted the 
common creed of the whole sect. The ship 
seemed now to have reached the port, when 
James Sieninski, lord of Raeow, in the year 
I COO renounced the Reformed religion and 
came over to this sect, and two years after- 
wards caused a famous school, intended for 
a seminary of the church, to be established 
in his own city which he had rendered the 
metropolis of the Soeinian community. 2 


* It is therefore manifest that tho modern Unitarians 
are, with great propriety, called Soeinian*. For the 
glory of bringing their sect to establishment and order 
(if we may use tho w’ord glory of what has little glory 
attached to it), belongs exclusively to the two Socini. 
Ladl us indeed who was naturally timid, died in the 
bloom of life at Zurich in 156*2, a professed member of 
the Reformed church, for he would not by setting up a 
new sect subvert his own tranquillity. And there are 
probable grounds for supposing, that he had not brought 
to perfection that system of religion which lie had pro- 
jected, and that he died in a state of uncertainty and 
doubt respecting many points of no small importance. 
Yet It was ho who collected the materials which Fau- 
stus afterwards used ; he secretly injected scruples into 
the minds of many, and, by tho arguments against the 
divinity of our Saviour which he committed to paper, 
he induced tho Arians of Poland, even after he was 
dead, unhesitatingly to unite themselves with thoso who 
maintained Christ to ho only a man on a level with 
Adam, that is, one whom God created. What Laelius 
left unfinished, Faustus beyond controversy completed 
and put to use. Yet what part he received from his 
uncle and what he added of his own (for ho certainly 
added not a little), it is very difficult to ascertain ; be- 
cause only a few of the writings of Ladius are extant, 
and of those of which he is said to bo the author, some 
ought undoubtedly to be attributed to others. This 
however we know, from the testimony of Faustus him- 
self, that what he taught respecting the person of Jesus 
Christ was for the most part excogitated by Lselius. 

* See VVissowatius, Nurralio tie Sc pa rat lone Unita- 


I 13. In the year 1563, the doctrines of 
the Socinians were carried from Poland 
into the neighbouring Transylvania, by 
means especially of George Blandrata, whose 
exquisite skill in the medical art induced 
John Sigismund, at that time prince of 
Transylvania, to send for him and make 
him his own physician. For this Blandrata, 
possessing intelligence and address and es- 
pecially in court affairs, with the aid of 
Francis Davides whom he took along with 
him, did not cease to urge the prince him- 
self as well as most of the leading men, 
until he had infected the whole province 
with his sentiments, and had procured for 
his adherents the liberty of publicly pro- 
fessing and teaching his doctrines. The 
Bathori [or Battory] indeed, whom the 
suffrages of the nobles afterwards created 
dukes of Transylvania, were by no means 
favourable to Soeinian principles; but they 
were utterly unable to suppress the numer- 
ous and powerful sect. 3 Nor were the lords 
of Transylvania who succeeded the Bathori 
able to affect it. Hence, to the present 
time, in this one province, the Socinians by 
virtue of the public laws and of certain 
compacts enjoy their schools and houses of 
worship, and keep up their public meetings, 
though in the midst of continual snares. 4 
About the same time, this sect attempted 
to occupy a portion of Hungary b and of 
Austria.® But the united efforts of the 
papists and the followers of the Reformed 
religion, rendered those attempts abortive. 


riorum a Reformatis , p. 214; Lubieniecius, Hist aria 
Reformat. Polonicte, lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 240, Xc. [The 
Polish names of these well-known writers are Wyszow- 
aty and Lubieniecki. — It. 

3 See Sand’s Biblioth. Anti- Trinitar. p. 28 and 55; 
Debrcxenius, Histories Ecdesiie Reformat a; in Hnngaria, 
p. 147, Xc. ; Schmeizel, De Statu Ecdesiie Lutheran, 
in Transylvania, p. 55 ; Lamy, Histoirc (hi Soeinia ■ 
nisme , par. i. chap. xiii. &c. p. 46, X t o ; Sallg’s Hist 
tier Augsburg. Confession , vol. ii. hook vi. chap. vii. p 
847, &c. [In the year 1568, the Unitarians held a dis- 
putation with the Trinitarians at Weissenburg (in 
Transylvania), which was continued to the- tenth day ; 
and of which Blandrata, there and In tho same year, 
published his Uteris enarratio Disputationis Albaiuv ; 
Casper licit did the same at Clauscnburg, in the name 
of the Reformed. At the close of the debate, the Uni- 
tarians obtained from the nobles who had been on the 
spot all the privileges enjoyed by the Evangelical 
They also got possession of the cathedral church of 
Clauscnburg, filled tho offices of instruction in the 
schools with Unitarians, and controlled all things ac- 
cording to their pleasure. Under Stephen Bathori, 
Francis Davides went so far as to oppose the offering 
of prayer to Christ. To confute him, Blandrata called 
Faustus Socinus from Basil in 1578 ; and he so perse- 
cuted Davides, that the latter was condemned in 1579 
to perpetual imprisonment, in which he ended his days. 
- Sehl. 

4 Zeltner’s Historia Crypto- Socini anisnu Altorfhii, 
cap. ii. p. 357, 35.9. [See' also Walch’s Srueste Rdi - 
gionsgesch. vol. v. No. 3. — Sehl. 

s Debrez.enltts, Historia Ecclesice R/fonn. in H an- 
garia, p. 169, &c. 

6 Spondanus, Continuatio Annalinm Jiaronii, ad ann 
1 568, No. 24, p. 701. 



Chap, iv ] 

14. The Socinians having obtained a sta- 
ble domicil for their fortunes at Racow, 
and being sustained by patrons and friends 
of great authority and talent, began zea- 
lously to seek the enlargement of their 
church and the propagation of their religion 
through all Europe. Accordingly in the 
first place, they procured a large number 
of books to be composed by their brightest j 
men of genius, some explaining and defend- 
ing their religious principles, and others ! 
expounding or rather perverting the sacred 
Scriptures according to the views of their 
sect; and these books they printed at Racow 
and dispersed everywhere. 1 * In the next 
place, near the close of the century, as ap- 
pears incontrovertibly from many docu- 
ments, they sent their emissaries into various 
countries to make proselytes and to estab- 
lish new congregations. But these envoys, 
though some of them had the advantages 
of a noble birth and others possessed ex- 
tensive learning and acuteness in reasoning, 
were almost everywhere unsuccessful. A 
small company of Socinians existed in ob- 
scurity at Dantzic for a time, but it seems 
gradually to have disappeared with this 
century. 3 In Holland, first Erasmus Jo- 
hannes, 3 and afterwards Andrew Voidovius 
and Christopher Ostorodt, great pillars of the 
sect, laboured not without success to gain 
disciples and followers. But the vigilance 
of the theologians and the magistrates pre- 
vented their acquiring strength and estab- 
lishing associations. 4 Nor did the Socinians 
find the Britons more accommodating. In 
Germany, Adam Neiiser and some others, 
at the time when the prospects of the Uni- 
tarians were dark and dubious in Poland, 
entering into a confederacy with the Tran- 
sylvanians, contaminated the Palatinate 
with the errors of this sect; but the mis- 
chievous design was seasonably detected 
and frustrated. Ncuser then betook him- 
self to the Turk*:, and enlisted among the 
| Janizaries at Constantinople. 5 


l A considerable part of these books was edited in 
the collection, entitled Bibliotheca Frntrum Polonnrum, j 
printed a.i>. 1G56, in 0' vols. fol. The collection indeed 
leaves out many of the productions of the first founders 
of the sect ; yet it is quite sufficient to acquaint us with 
its genius and character. [It comprises the works of 
only four of their more celebrated writers, namely, 
CrelliuB, Slichtingius, Woltzogcnus, and Przipcovius, 
according to their Latinized names. — It. 

a Zeltner’s Hist. Crypto- Sodn. Altorfini, p. 199, note, 

s Or Jansen, see Sand’s Jiiblioth. p 87. 

4 Zeltner, ul* supra, p. 31 and 178. [Brandt, in his 
History of the Reformation , &C. tells us that Ostorodt 
and Voidovius were banished, and that their books were 
condemned to be burned publicly by the hands of the 
common hangman. Accordingly the pile was raised, the 
executioner approached, and the multitude was assem- 
bled, but the books did not appear. The magistrates, who 
were curious to peruse their contents, had quietly divided 
them among themselves and their friends.— Macl. 

fc Struve’s Pfalzitchc Kirckenhitt. chap. v. sec. liii. p. 
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15. Although the Socinians profess to 
believe that all knowledge of divine things 
must be derived from the sacred books of 
Christians, yet in reality they hold that the 
sense of Scripture must be estimated and 
explained in conformity with the dictates of 
right reason; and of course they subject reli- 
gious truth in some measure to the empire 
of reason. For they intimate, sometimes 
tacitly and sometimes expressly, that the 
inspired writers frequently slipped, through 
defects both of memory and of capacity; that 
they express the conceptions of their minds 
in language which is not sufficiently clear 
and explicit; that they obscure plain subjects 
by Asiatic phraseology, that is, by inflated 
and extravagant expressions, and therefore 
they must be made intelligible by the aid of 
reason and sagacity. From such proposi- 
tions, any person of tolerable understanding 
would readily infer that in general the history 
of the Jews and of our Saviour, may be 
learned from the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, And that there is no reason to 
question the truth of this history; but that 
the doctrines which are set forth in these 
books, must be so understood and explained 
as not to appear contrary to ordinary appre- 
hension or reason. The inspired books, 
therefore, do not declare what views we 
should hold concerning God and his coun- 
sels, but human sagacity points out to us 
what system of religion we are to search 
for in the Scriptures. 

10. This opinion becomes still worse, 
when we consider what this sect understood 
by the term reason. For by the splendid 
name of right reason, they appear to mean 
that measure of intelligence or that power 
of comprehending and understanding things 
which we derive from nature. And hence 
the fundamental maxim of the whole Soci- 
nian theology is this: Nothing must be 
admitted as a divine doctrine but what the 
human mind can fully understand; and what- 
ever the holy Scriptures teach concerning 
the nature of God, his counsels and purposes, 
and the way of salvation, must be corrected 
by art and reason till it shall agree with the 
capacities of our minds. 1 Whoever admits 


214; Alting’s Hist. F.cclet ■ Palalin. in Molgs’ Monum. 
Pulatina , p. 2(>6, Ac. 337 ; La Croze, Dissertations 
Historiqueg, tornc 1. p. 101, 127. Compare Raupacli’s 
Presbyterologia Austriac.ii , p. 113, where ho treats of 
John Mattha‘1 who was implicated in these commotions. 

8 Ziegler, in his condensed view of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Faustus Socinus (in Henke’s Neuen Magaxin 
fur Religions philosophic, &c. vol. iv. st. ii. p. 204, &c.) 
controverts this statement of Mosheim ; and maintains 
that Soeinus aimed to base his doctrines wholly on tho 
Scriptures, and not on reason as a higher authority. 
Schroeckh, in his Kirchengeg. seit d. Reformat, (vol. v. 
p. .VJ0, &c.) replies to Ziegler; and while ho admits 
I that Soeinu3 professed to regard the Bible as the source 
I of all religious truth, and nowhere expressly allows 
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this must also admit that there may he as 
many religions as there are people. For as 
one person is more obtuse than another or 
more acute, so also what is plain and easy 
of comprehension to one, another will com- 
plain of as abstruse and hard to be under- 
stood. Neither do the Socinians appear to 
fear this consequence very greatly; for they 
allow their people to explain variously many 
doctrines of the greatest importance, pro- 
vided they entertain no doubts respecting 
the general credibility of the history of 
Jesus Christ, and hold what the Scriptures 
inculcate in regard to morals and conduct. 

17- Proceeding on this maxim, the Soci- 
nians either reject or bring down to their 
comprehension whatever presents any diffi- 
culty to the human mind in the doctrine 
concerning God and the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, or concerning the nature of man or 
the entire plan of salvation as proposed by 
the inspired writers, or concerning the doc- 
trine of eternal rewards and punishments. 
God is indeed vastly more perfect than men 
are, yet he is not altogether unlike them; 
by that power with which he controls all 
nature he caused Jesus Christ, an extraor- 
dinary man, to be born of the Virgin Mary; 
this man he caught up to heaven, imbued 
him with a portion of his own energy which 
is called the Holy Spirit, and with a full 
knowledge of his will ; and then sent him 
back to this world that he might promul- 
gate to mankind a new rule of life more 
perfect than the old one, and might evince the 
truth of his doctrine by his life and his death. 
Those who obey the voice of this divine 
teacher, and all can obey it if they are so dis- 
posed, being clad in other bodies shall for ever 
inhabit the blessed abode where God resides; 
those who do otherwise, being consumed by 
exquisite torments, will at length sink into 
annihilation. These few propositions con- 
tain the whole system of Socinian theology, 
when divested of the decorations and subtle 
argumentations of their theologians. 

18. The general character of the Socinian 
theology requires them to limit their moral 
precepts entirely to external duties and 
conduct. For while they deny on the one 
j hand that men’s minds are purified by a 

1 divine influence, and on the other, that any 
man can so control himself as wholly to 
i 

extinguish bis evil propensities and pas- 
sions, no alternative is left but to hold him 
to be a holy man who lives agreeably to 
those precepts of the divine law which regu- 
late the words and the external actions. 
Yet in describing the duties of men, they 
were obliged to be uncommonly rigorous; 
because they maintained that the object 
for which God sent Jesus Christ into the 
world was to promulgate a most perfect 
law. And hence very many of them hold 
it unlawful to resist injuries, to bear arms, 
to take oaths, to inflict capital punishments 
on malefactors, to oppose the tyranny of 
civil rulers, to acquire wealth by honest 
industry, and the like. And here also we 
unexpectedly meet with this singularity, 
that while on other subjects they boldly offer 
the greatest violence to the language of the 
sacred writers, in order to obtain support for 
their doctrines, they require that whatever 
is found in the Scriptures relating to life 
and morals, should be understood and con- 
strued in the most simple and literal manner. 

19. The Racovian Catechism, which is 
generally regarded as the only creed of the 
sect and as an accurate portrait of their 
religion, contains only the popular system 
of doctrine, not that which their leaders and 
doctors hold impressed on their minds. 1 A 
person therefore who wishes to know the 
grounds and the sources from which the 

1 Schmidt lias treated expressly of the authors and 
the history of this celebrated book, in his essay lie 
t'utechesi Racovicnsi , published in 1707. Add K ocher's 
Bibliotheca Theol. Symbol, p. 656, &c. The very 
learned and veracious (Eder not long since published a 
new edition of it, with a solid confutation annexed, 
Frankf. and Leips. 1730, 8vo. [There are properly two 
Racovian Catechisms, a larger and a smaller. The 
writer of the smaller was Valentino Smalcius, who 
drew it up in German and first published it in 1G05. It 
is entitled, Der kleine Catcchismus zur Celling (hr 
Kinder in dim Chrtsthehen Goltcsdienste in Ilakow , 
1605. The largest was likewise published in German 
by the same Smalcius in 1G08; but Maxcorovius [in ! 
Polish Moskcrzewski.— ft.] translated it into Latin in j 

1 000, under tho title, Catechesis Ecclcsiarum , ijiue in 1 
Regno Polonue, et magno ducat n Lithuania •, cl aliis 
ad istud Itegnum pntmentibus Provinciis, affirmant 
neminem ahum , prater Pair cm Domini noslri Jem 
Christi, esse ilium ne rum Deum hraelis , &c. Afterwards 
Crellius and Slichtlngius revised and amended it; 
and after their death Wissowatius and Stegmann tho 
younger published it in 1665. In 1080, it was subjoined 
to CreHius' F.thiea dristotelira as an Appendix, in 
order to procure it a wider circulation. All these edi- 
tions were in 4to. In the year 1G84, there was an edition 
in 8vo still more complete, as it contained the notes of 
Kuarus, Wissowatius the younger, and of one not 
named. — Sehi. [This catechism was first published in 
English in 1G52, translated, it is conjectured, by the 
well-known English Unitarian of those days, John 
Biddle. A new translation appeared thirty years ago, 
entitled The Racovian Catechism with Notes and Illus- 
trations; to which is prefixed a Sketch qf the History 
qf Unitarianism in Poland and the adjacent Countries , 
by Thomas Rees, F.S.A. London, 1818, 12rao. The 
introductory sketch is drawn up with care, and contains 
a more accurate account of the early editions of the 
work than that given by Schlegel in the preceding part 
of tills note. — R. 

i 

• reason to have dominion over revelation, he yet main- 
tains that Socinus, who was hut a poor expositor, took 
great liberties with the Scriptures, and in reality prac- 
tised upon the principle stated by Mosheim, though 
i perhaps without much consciousness of it. And rhe 
i subsequent Socinians, he says, proceeded farther and 

I farther, till they at last discovered what was the funda- 
mental principle of their theology ; and since this 
discovery they do not hesitate to avow it. Hence he 
j concludes that Mosheim is quite justifiable in making 
j such a statement as ho here gives. — Mur. 
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plain statements of the Catechism origi- 
nated, must read and examine the works of 
their theologians. Besides, the Catechism 
omits many doctrines and regulations of 
the Socinians which might contribute to 
increase the odium under which the sect 
labours, but which serve to lay open its 
internal character and state. It appears 
therefore to have been written for foreign- 
ers in order to mitigate their indignation 
against the sect, rather than for the use of 
Socinians themselves. 1 And hence it never 
obtained among them the authority of a 
public rule of faith ; but their doctors have 
always been at full liberty either to alter 
it or to exchange it for another. By what 
rules the church is to be governed, and in 
what manner public religious worship is to 
bo celebrated, their doctors have not taught 
us with sufficient clearness and uniformity. 
But in most things they appear disposed to 
follow the customs of the Protestants.* 

20. Few are ignorant that the first ori- 
ginators of the Soeinian scheme possessed 
line talents and much erudition. But when 
these were dead or removed, the Unitarians 
of Poland seem to have had but little thirst 
for knowledge and intellectual cultivation, 
and not to have required their teachers to 
be men of acumen and well instructed in 
literature and the arts. They however 
adopted other views after they obtained 
liberty to open schools at Kacow and Lub- 
lin, and when they had discovered that their 
cause could not possibly be upheld without 
defenders and vindicators in no respect 
inferior to their opponents. Their love of 
learning began to be ardent from about the 
time that Faustus Socinus undertook to 
sustain and to regulate their tottering and 
ill-arranged church ; and not a few persons 
eminent for their learning as well as their 
birth, were to be found among them. For 

1 they were anxious to have the study of 
eloquence pursued, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin literature taught to the young, and 
philosophy expounded to select individuals. 
The Racovians, according to the custom of 
the age, made Aristotle tueir guide in phi- 

losophy, as appears from Crellius’ Ethica , 
and from other monuments of those times. 

21. At the same time the leaders of the 
sect declare in numerous places in their 
books, that both in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in explaining and in demon- 
strating the truths of religion in general, 
clearness and simplicity are alone to be 
consulted, and that no regard should be paid 
to the subtil ties of philosophy and logic; 
which rule, if the interpreters and doctors 
in the highest esteem among them had con- 
sidered as binding on themselves, they 
would have given much less vexation to 
their opposers. For in most of their books 
exquisite subtilty and art are found, com- 
bined with an indescribable amount of 
either real or fictitious simplicity. They 
are most acute and seem to be all intellect 
when discussing those subjects which other 
Christians consider as lying beyond man’s 
power of comprehension, and therefore as 
simply to be believed. On the contrary, 
all their sagacity and powers of reason for- 
sake them just where the wisest of men 
have maintained that free scope should be 
given to reason and human ingenuity. 
Although this may appear contradictory, 
yet it all flows from that one maxim of the 
whole school, that whatever surpasses the 
comprehension of the human mind must bo 
banished from Christian theology. 

22. The Unitarians, as soon as they were 
separated from the society of the Reformed 
in Roland, became divided into parties, as 
has been already mentioned. The topics of 
dispute among them were, the dignity of 
Jesus Christ, Christian morals, whether in- 
fants are proper subjects of baptism, whether 
the Iloly Spirit is a person or a divine 
attribute, and some other subjects. Among 
these parties, two continued longer than the 
others, and showed themselves less docile and j 
manageable to the pacificators, namely, the 
Budnaean and Favorian sects. The former 
had for its founder and leader Simon Budny, 

a man of acuteness, who perceiving more 
clearly than others whither the principles of 
Laelius Socinus would load, maintained that 
Jesus Christ was not to be honoured with 
our prayers nor with any other kind of 
worship; and in order more easily to sup- 
port this error, he declared that Christ was 
conceived not by virtue of any divine 
power, but in the way in which all other 
men are. These tenets indeed harmonise 
very well with the first principles of the 
Soeinian scheme, but to the majority they 
appeared intolerable and execrable. Budny 
therefore who had many disciples in Lithua- 
nia and Russian Poland, was deposed from 
his ministerial office in 1584, and with his 

* This may bo inferred from the fact, that they pre- 
sented a Latin copy of it to king James I. hut a German 
copy to the university of Wittemlrerg. [To show their 
gratitude, the theologians of Wittemberg allowed a 
feeble confutation of it to be drawn up by Balduinus, 
which was first published in Hi 19, and James I. con- 
demned the book to tire flames. — S 'chi. 

* This appears from Peter Morscovius or Morszkow- 
ski‘s Volitia Ecclesiastics, quam vulgo Agenda vacant, 
sioe forma Regirninis exterioris EccM siarum Christiana- 
rum in Polonta , qtue unum Deum Vatrem, per Filmm 
ejus unigenitum in Spiritu Sancto confitentur , in three 
books, composed in 1642, and published by (Eder a few 
years since at Nuremlrerg, 4to. This book is mentioned 
by Sand, Rihlioth, Anti- Trini tar. p. 142, who says it 
was written for the use of the Belgic churches. 
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adherents was excommunicated. But he is 
said to have afterwards renounced this opi- 
nion, and to have been restored to the 
communion of the sect. 

23. Into nearly the same error which had 
proved disastrous to Budny, a little while 
after fell Francis Divides, a Hungarian, 
and superintendent of the Socinian churches 
in Transylvania; for he resolutely denied 
that prayer or any other religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. After 
Blandrata and also Faustus Socinus himself 
(who had been sent for into Transylvania 
for this very object in 1573), had in vain 
employed all the resources of their ingenuity 
in efforts to reclaim Davides, the prince of 
Transylvania, Christopher Bathori, threw 
him into prison, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age, a.d. 1579. 1 2 Yet his sad fate 
did not end the controversy which he 
had commenced. For Davides left behind 
him disciples who long contended strenu- 
ously for the tenets of tlieir master, and 
who gave no little trouble to Socinus and 
his followers in Poland and Lithuania. 
Among them the following were most dis- 
tinguished ; James Palseologus of Chios who 
was burned at Rome in 1585, Christian 
Francken who held a dispute with Socinus 
himself, John Sommer rector of the school 
at Clausenburg, 3 and others. This sect 
was usually called by the Socinian writers 
the sect of Semi-Judaizcrs. 4 

24. Towards the Farnovians the Soci- 
nians were much more indulgent ; for they 
were not excommunicated nor required to 


1 See Sand's Bihlioth. Anti- Trinitar. p. 5-1, 55; 

Hpixiohi f fe Pita Wissoivatii, ibid. p. 226 ; Ringcltaube, 

Vnn den Pohlnischen Hit/ fin, p. 144, 152, &c. Moreover 

Crellius, the most learned .Socinian of our age (in the 

Thesaurus Rpistolar. Crozianu. r, torn. i. p. Ill), is of 
opinion (how justly I cannot say) that Adam Neuser, a 

German, was the author of this degrading opinion of 

Christ. [For further particulars respecting Budny, in 

Latin Budmrus, see Krasitiski’s Historical Sketch of the 
Reformation in Poland, vol. ii. p. 362, &c. — R. 

9 Sand, uhi supra, p. 55, 5G ; Faustus Socinus, Opp. 
tom. i. p. 353, 3‘Jft, tom. ii. p. 713, 771, where is given 
his Dispute with Davides. LuUeniecius, Hist. Refor. 
Baton. lib. ii!. cap. xi. p. 228. [Additional information 
respecting Davides may he seen in the Sketch prefixed 
to Rees' Racovian Catechism, from p. 41, &c. — R. 

a See respecting these persons, Sand’s Bi(di*th. p. 57, 
58, 86. The dispute of Socinus with Francken on this 
subject is in Socinus’ Opera, tom. ii. p. 767. [Talmolo- 
gus was actually of the race of the Greek emperors who 
bore this name. At Rome he fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition, hut he escaped by flight. In Germany he 
held himself for a Protestant, and in Poland for a 
Socinian. They made him their rector at Clausenburg. 
Rut as he journeyed through Moravia he was seized by 
order of the emperor Maximilian and transmitted to 
Rome. — Francken was of Gardzlegen and a native 
Lutheran. But he turned Catholic and entered the 
order of Jesuits. Afterwards he revolted to the Jni- 
tarians, and was made rector first of Chmielnizk in 
Poland, and then of Clausenburg. As the Turkish war 
obliged him to go to Prague, he again turned Catholic. 
His writings are mentioned by Sand, ubi supra. Som- 
mer was a native of Pima in Meissen, and went to 
Transylvania at the instigation of Blandrata. - S<M 


abandon the opinions they held, but only to 
concoal them and not advance them in their 
sermons. 5 * The head of this party was 
Stanislaus Farnowski [in Latin Farnovius 
or Farnesius] who was induced by Be ter 
Gonesiuu to prefer the Arian hypothesis 
before the Socinian; and who maintained 
that before the foundation of the world 
Christ was either begotten or produced out 
of nothing by the supreme God. What he 
thought of the Holy Spirit is less clear; 
but it is known that ne forbade his followers 
to pray to the Iloly Spirit.® When Far- 
nowski separated himself from the other j 
Unitarians in 1568, he had many adherents 
who were distinguished both for influence 
and learning; among others, Martin Cze- 
chowicz, John Niemoioviez, Stanislaus Wis- 
nowski [or Wisnowius], John Sokolowski ! 
[in Latin Faloonius], and Geo. Schomann. 
But a part of these were overcome by the 
mildness and disputatious skill of the Soei- 
nians; and others were afterwards discou- 
raged by the dexterity of Faustus Socinus. 
At last the party being bereft of its leader 
Farnowski, who died in the year 1615, 
became dispersed and extinct. 7 * 9 

* Faustus Socinus wrote a book expressly contra 
Semi - J udaizantes, which is in his Opp. tom. ii. p. SOL 
Socinus and his friends did not expend ho much effort 
in the suppression of this faction, becauso they sup- 
posed it very pernicious to the Christian religion. 
On the contrary, Socinus himself concedes that the 
point in debate was of no great consequence, when 
he declares that it is not necessary to salvation that 
a person should pray to Christ. In Lis answer to 
Wujeck ( Opp. torn. ii. p. 538, &c.) he says : — “ But if 
any one is possessed of so great faith that lie dare 
always go directly to God himself, and does not need 
the consolation which arises from tho invocation of 
Christ his brother, tempted in all things ; such a one 
is not obliged to pray to Christ. ”(n) According to his 
judgment, therefore, those have a higher degree of faith 
who, neglecting Christ, pray only to God himself. Why 
then so severely avenge the crime of Davides, who 
wished to lend all Christians directly to tho Father? 
Lubieniccius also, in his Historia Reform. Polonictr, 
lib. iii. cap. xi. p, 228, not obscurely detracts very 
much from the importance of this controversy, when 
he writes that in Transylvania there was a storm in 
a cup, fiuctus in simputo excitatos esse. From which 
it appears manifest that the Socinians made war upon 
Davides and ids adherents, perhaps solely for this 
reason, lest by tolerating his opinion they should inflame 
the enmity of other Christians against themselves, 
which they already felt to be sufficiently great ; while 
they deemed the opinion, in itself considered, to be one 
which might be tolerated. 

5 F.pistola de Pi* a Wissosrntn , p. 22G. According to 
the testimony of Sand ( Bihlioth . Anti - Tr ini tar. p. 87), 
Erasmus Johannis was admitted to the office of teacher 
In the Socinian congregation at Clausenburg, on the 
condition that in his sermons he should advance no- 
thing to show that Jesus Christ existed before Mary. 

6 Sand's Bihlioth. p. 52, and in various passages 
under the names we have mentioned. 

7 We omit here the names of the more distinguished 
Socinian writers of this century, because a large part 
of them have been already noticed in the preceding 
history. The rest may be easily collected from Sand’s 
Bibliotheca. 


(a) Quod si quis tanta fide pr« itm. ut ad D* um ipstim per- 
petuo recta a credere avid on t, nee consolatione, quie ex Christ! 
trntria sui per omnia tentati invocation?, indigeut, hie non opus 
habi t, ut Chtistum invocet. 
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SECTION I. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF T1IE CHURCH. 


1. Tiie arduous efforts commenced by the 
Roman pontiffs in the preceding century 
for extending the Christian church, and 
thus exalting the glory and dominion of 
the Romish see, were in this century placed 
upon a permanent and solid basis ; whereas 
they had been previously tottering and ill - 
supported. In the first place, Gregory 
XV., at the instigation of his chaplain 
Narnius, established at Rome in 1622 the 
famous Congregation for Propagating the 
Faith ( Congregatio dc Propaganda Fide)* 
and furnished it with very extensive reve- 
nues. This body which consists of thir- 
teen cardinals-, two priests, and one monk, 
together with a secretary, 1 * * * V has for its ob- 
ject the support and the propagation of 
the Romish religion in all parts of the 
world. Urban VIII. and after him many 
wealthy individuals enriched it with such 
ample revenues, that it is able to support 
an almost unlimited expenditure. Hence 
it sends out numerous missionaries to the 
most remote nations, publishes hooks of 
various kinds necessary for learning foreign 
and some of them barbarous languages ; 
causes instructions in Christianity anil 
other works designed to enkindle piety or 
confute error, to be drawn up in the lan- 
guages and printed in the appropriate cha- 
racters of the several nations; maintains and 
educates a vast number of selected youth 
designed for missionaries; liberally educates 
and supports young men who are annually 
sent to Rome from foreign countries, in 

1 This is the number of members in tills body as stated 

by Gregory XV. in his bull for its establishment, BaU 

hrium Roman am . , tom. iii. p. 472, ed. Luxemb. Nor 

is a larger number mentioned by Cerri, Etdt PrSxent de 

V Eglise Romaine, p. 259. But Aymon, in his Tableau 
de la Cour de Rome , par. iii. chap. iii. p. 279, makes it 
to consist of eighteen cardinals, one papal secretary, 
one apostolical prothonotary, one referent or referen- 
dary, and one of the assessors and scribes of [the In- 
quisition or] what is called the Sacred Office. [Cerri 
was Secretary to the Congregation De Propaganda 
Tide, and compiled his work about the year 1 678, for 
the use of Innocent XI. It was written in Italian, 
but whether printed in that language I am not aware ; 
Mosheim used a French translation ; and I And it was 
also translated into English from a manuscript copy in 
Italian, by Sir Richard Steele, aud published at London 
in 1715. — It. 


i order to become instructors of their coun- 
trymen on their return home; takes up 
and provides for persons, whose constancy 
in professing and defending the Romish 
religion has drawn on them banishment or 
other calamities : and plans and accom- 
plishes various objects, almost beyond be- 
I lief to those not acquainted with their 
j affairs. The institution has a very splendid 
and extensive palace devoted to its use, 
the delightful situation of which gives it 
exquisite charms 2 

2. To this institution, Urban VIII. in 
I the year 1627 added another, not indeed 
! equally magnificent yet renowned and 
very useful, namely the College or Semi- 
nary for propagating the faith; in which 
young men from almost all nations were 
educated to become preachers of' Chris- 
tianity in foreign countries, and were in- 
structed and imbued with the utmost care 
in all the science and learning necessary 
for so important an office. The commence- 
ment of this great institution was owing to 
the zeal of John Baptist Viles, a Spaniard 
residing at Rome; who for this object 
presented to the pontiff all his possessions 
and property, including his very elegant 
mansion. Many others afterwards imitated 
his liberality, and to this day imitate it. 
Urban at first placed this college under the 
care and authority of three canons of the 
three patriarchal churches at Rome; but 
since the year 1041, it lias been under the 
control of the congregation already men- 
tioned as established by Gregory XV. 8 

8 The authors who treat of this Congregation aro 
enumerated by Kabricius, Lux Evangeiii toti orbi F.x- 
oriem , cap. xxxiii. p. 666. To whom may be added, 
Dorotheus Ascianus, De Montibux Pietutis Eeclesite 
Romame . p. 522, Ac. where there is a list of the books 
published by the Congregation up to tbo year 1667. 
[The annual revenue of this Congregation, near the 
close of the seventeenth century, was about 24,000 
Romish dollars. 8chroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit der Re - 
formation , vol. iii. p. 715 —Mur. 

8 Ilelyot, Histoire det Or d ret Monastiques Religicux 
et Militaires , tome viii. chap. xlt. p. 71, Ac. ; Cerri, Etdt 
present de l’ Eglite Romaine , p. 293, Ac. where however 
the first founder is erroneously called Vives. [It is 
not certain that Viles rather than Vives was the true 
name of the founder. He established ten scholarships. 
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3. In 1663, the Congregation of Priests 
for Foreign Missions was instituted by the 
royal authority in France; and likewise the 
Parisian Seminary for Missions to Foreign 
Nations was founded by certain French 
bishops and theologians, in which men 
might be educated and instructed in order 
to become preachers of Christianity among 
the nations estranged from Christ. From 
this Seminary even at the present day [1750] 
are sent forth the apostolic vicars of Siam, 
Tonquin, and Cochin China, the bishops 
of Babylon, and the apostolic vicars of Per- 
sia, and other missionaries to the Asiatic; 
nations; $tnd they derive their support from 
the ample revenues of the Congregation 
and the Seminary. 1 But the Priests for 
foreign missions 2 and their pupils generally 
have much contention and controversy with 
the Jesuits and their missionaries. For 
they are displeased with the method pur- 
sued by the Jesuits for the conversion of 
the Chinese and others; and besides, the 
Jesuits will not submit to the commands of 
the apostolic vicars and bishops appointed 
by the Congregation, as required by the 
pope and by the Romish college for propa- 
gating the faith. Likewise the French 
Congregation of the Holy Sepulchre, in- 
stituted by Aufcherius the [titular] bishop 
of Bethlehem, was required by Urban 
VIII. in the year 1644, to have fit men 
always in readiness to be sent to the nations 
ignorant of Christianity, whenever the pon- 
tiff or the Congregation for Propagating 
the Faith, should demand their services. 8 
The other bodies of less note established 
in various countries for the purpose of en- 
larging the church, and the pains taken by 
the Jesuits and the other orders to provide 
a supply of missionaries, I shall leave to 
others to enumerate and describe. 

4. From these colleges and societies 
issued those swarms of missionaries who 
travelled over the whole world so far as it 

top youth from foreign lauds. Cardinal Barberini, the 
pope's brother, in 1037 and 1638 added thirty-one more 
scholarships, for Georgians, Persians, Nestorians, Jaco- 
bites, Melchltes, Copts, Abyssinians, and Indians; and 
in defect of these, for Armenians from Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Constantinople. The scholars on Barberini’s 
foundation were to pledge themselves to become mis- 
sionaries among their own countrymen, or to go where- 
ever the Congregation de Propaganda should order 
them. Urban Cerri was secretary to the Congregation 
de Propaganda, and drew up an account of the Present 
State of the Romish Church in all parts of the world 
for thettsoof Innocent XI. which fell into the hands 
of the Protestants, and was translated and published, 
English and French, in the year 1716. Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. iii. p. 715, &c. — 
Mur . 

1 See particularly the Gallia Christiana of the Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p. 1024, &c. ; Helyot, Hittoire des 
Ordrei , tome viii. chap. xii. p. 84, &c. 

* JJey are generally called by the French, Messieurs 
des Missions Etrangere*. 

3 Helyot, ubi supra , chap. xiii. p. 87-100. 


is yet discovered, and from among the 
most ferocious nations gathered congrega- 
tions which were, if not in reality, yet in 
name and in some of their usages, Christian. 
Among these missionaries, the Jesuits, the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the Ca- 
puchins obtained the greatest glory. Yet 
they mutually assail and publicly accuse 
each other of disregarding and dishonouring 
the cause of Christ, and even of corrupt- 
ing his holy doctrines. The Jesuits, in 
particular, are the most spoken against, 
both by the others who labour with them 
in the glorious cause of enlarging the Sa- 
viour’s empire, and by the great body of their 
own church. For it is alleged that they 
instil into most of their proselytes not the 
pure religion which Christ taught, but a 
lax and corrupt system of faith and prac- 
tice; that they not only tolerate or wink 
at practices and opinions which are super- 
stitious and profane, but even encourage 
them among their followers; that they 
amass vast riches by traffic, and by other 
unbecoming arts and occupations ; that 
they are eager after worldly honours, and 
court the favour of the great by adulation 
and presents ; that they involve themselves 
needlessly in civil affairs, and in the intrigues 
of courts ; that they frequently excite sedi- 
tions and civil wars in nations ; and finally, 
that they will not obey the Roman pontiff 
and the vicars and bishops whom he sends 
out. If one calls for the witnesses to sup- 
port these heavy charges, he finds himself 
overwhelmed with their multitude and their 
splendour. For illustrious and most re- 
spectable men are brought forward from 
every Catholic country ; and among these 
are many on whom no suspicion of envy, 
credulity, or ignorance can fall, such as 
cardinals, members of the Congregation 
for Propagating the Faith, and — what can- 
not be surpassed — some of the pontiffs 
themselves. Nor do these witnesses come 
forward unarmed for the contest ; for they 
assail the doubting with the actual pro- 
ceedings of Jesuits, particularly in China, 
India, Abyssinia, and Japan, to the great 
injury of the Romish cause. 4 

5. Though the Jesuits exerted all their 
sagacity and cunning, (for which they are 
said to be pre-eminent), in order to silence 
these accusations, yet they could not pre- 
vent their being heard and regarded at 
Rome. Among many circumstances which 
go to prove this, may be mentioned espe- 
cially the following, that the board at 
Rome which controls absolutely all sacred 

4 A great amount of testimony is collected by the 
author of tho IJistoire de Ui Compagnie de Jesus , 
Utrecht, 1741, 8vo, throughout tho preface. 
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missions, has now for many years employed 
the Jesuits more sparingly and more cau- 
tiously than formerly ; and that on great 
and trying occasions it sets a higher value 
on the sobriety, poverty, and patience of 
even the Capuchins and Carmelites, than 
on the abundant resources, the ingenuity, 
and the courage of the Jesuits. Yet neither 
this board nor even the pontiffs, are able to 
correct all that they either tacitly or openly 
censure in the Jesuits; but they are ob- 
liged, however much against their wishes, 
to tolerate a great number of tilings. For 
the disciples of St. Ignatius have acquired 
in various ways so great influence and so 
mu eh wealth throughout the Romish world, 
that they dare menace even the head of the 
church ; nor can they without hazard be 
compelled to obey his injunctions, when- 
ever (hey are indisposed to submit. This 
most powerful society either itself dictates 
the decrees of the Romish court, or if dic- 
tated by others, it either with impunity 
refuses to obey them, or by its ingenuity 
gives them such an interpretation as the 
interests of the Ignatian fraternity demand. 
At, least common fame so reports and ap- 
peals to the evidence of striking facts, 
while the Jesuits deny the charge. 1 

G. The cause of this great dissension be- 
tween the Jesuits and the other Christian 
missionaries is, that the Jesuits pursue a 
very different method in converting nations 
to Christianity from that practised by their 
colleagues and associates. The Jesuits are 
of opinion that people deeply sunk in su- 
perstition should be approached with art 
and policy; and that they are to be led, 
by a cautious and careful hand, to embrace 
(lie Gospel. Hence they explain and in- 
terpret the received doctrines and opinions 
of the pagans, — as, for instance, the pre- 
cepts of Confucius in China, — in such a 
manner that they may seem to differ as 
little as possible from the doctrines of 
Christianity; and if they find anything in 
their religion or their history analogous at 
all to the faith and the history of Christians, 
they readily adduce it in proof of the har- 
mony between the old religion and the 
new. The rites and usages also which the 
nations received from their progenitors, 
unless they are totally opposite to^ the 
Christian rites, they tolerate ; and either 
changing their form a little or referring 

them to a better end than before, accom- 
modate them to Christianity. The natural 
biases and propensities of the people they 
treat with all the indulgence possible, and 
carefully avoid whatever is opposed to them. 
The priests and men of learning, by whom 
the populace is generally led, they labour in 
all possible ways and even by pious frauds 
to secure and bring over to their party. 
They court the favour and the friendship 
of those in power by presents, by the cul- 
tivation of various arts, mathematics, medi- 
cine, painting, &c. and by affording them 
counsel and aid in their difficulties. I might 
specify many other particulars. Now all 
these methods their colleagues and asso- 
ciates look upon as artifices and tricks, 
unworthy of ambassadors of Christ, who | 
as they think should plead the cause of 
God openly and ingenuously, without de- 
ception and cunning. Hence they attack 
superstition and everything that grows out ; 
of it or tends towards it, openly and avow- 
edly; they do not spare either the ances- 
tors or the ancient ceremonies of the pagans, 
they pay no attention to their chiefs, their 
courts, their priests, they state the mysteries 
of Christianity nakedly, and do not hesitate 
to oppose the hereditary religions of the 
nations. 

7- The name and the religion of Chris- 
tians were proclaimed over nearly all Asia 
in this century, by these ministers of the 
Romish see. We begin with India, nearly 
all the parts of which, and especially those 
formerly subject to the Portuguese till they 
were driven out by the Dutch, received 
some sparks of the heavenly light, though 
involved in much obscurity, by the labours 
of the Jesuits and also of some Theatins 
and Augustinians. But of all the missions 
which were undertaken to those nations, 
none has been more talked of than that to 
Madura; and none is said to have produced 
more abundant fruits even to the present 
times. Robert de Nobili, or as some write 
it, De Nobilibus, an Italian Jesuit who 
commenced this mission, reflecting that flic 
Indians abhor all Europeans, and on the 
other hand venerate exclusively the race 
of Brahmins as if descended from the 
gods, and that they will listen to no other 
teachers, feigned himself a Brahmin from a 
distant country, and by staining his face 
and adopting that very austere and painful 
mode of life which the Sanianes or peni- 
tents lead, he. persuaded the credulous people 
to believe him. By this artifice he first 
brought over twelve Brahmins to adopt 
his discipline, and their example induced a 
great multitude to follow him as their 
master. After the death of Robert, this 

» The reader howevor will bear in mind that the 
statements in this section, though perfectly correct in 
the middle of the last century, are quite inapplicable 
to the state of matters at the present day. The disso- 
lution of the order of the Jesuits in 1773 by Clement 
XIV. though it has been revived by Pius VI 1. in 1817, 
so crippled its resources, that it has never been able to 
recover its former ascendency in Home, or throughout 
the papal church. — ii. 
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singular establishment lay for some time 
neglected. 1 But afterwards, by the coun- 
sels and exertions of the Portuguese Jesuits 
it was revived ; and it is continued at the 
present time by such Jesuits both French 
and Portuguese as think themselves able to 
submit to its very severe rules. These 
fictitious Brahmins who deny themselves 
to be Europeans or Franks, ( Prang his , as 
the Indians pronounce it), and pretend to 
have been born in the northern regions, 
are said to be at the head of a community 
| almost beyond number, and one which is 
| annually increasing by large accessions ; 
nor is this very incredible. 8 But what is 

1 Cerrl, Etdt Present de P figlise Romaine , p. 173. 

8 The Jesuits can scarcely find adequate words when 
they would either extol the glory and the effects of this 
mission, or describe the sufferings and labours volun- 
tarily endured by the missionaries. Seo the Lettres 
Curit use* et fidifinnt.es e crite* das Missions fitrangeres , 
tome i, p. 9, 32, 4(3, 50, 55, [ed. i H 1 £>, tome vi. p. 24, &c.] 
Father Martin there (p. 9) [p. 24] pronounces it the 
most beautiful ami most perfect mission that ever was ; 
" l.a plus belle qui suit au monde.” Each of the mis- 
sionaries is said to have baptized at least a thousand 
persons annually, (p. 11) [p. 25]. *• Lc moins quo 

c luque Missionaire en bipiise par an. cst mille.” Yet 
if credit is to be given to him, (p. 12) [p. 26], access to 
the sacred font was not unadvisedly permitted, rev- 
sons were long under tria 1 , and wove instructed for 
f..ur months in order to their being received; and 
those received so live that ihey appear more like 
heavenly iug lithan like men— 1 “Us viventcomme des 
auges.” And very rare'y do there occur among them 
any instances of such sins ns merit eternal death. If 
the causes of this extraordinary sanctity are demanded, 
the Jesuits mention two. The fiist is, the lives of the 
missionaries, than which nothing c uld be more austere 
and more revolting to human nature; (p. 15) fp. 27J 
‘ La vie des Missiouaires no scauroit etre plus austere 
ni plus affieuse > cion la natu c ” Seealso tome xii p. 
2 )6; tome xv. p 211, & c They neither allow tliem- 
sr.lves the use of bread, wine, flesh, nor fish, but live 
upon water and pulse of the most insipid kinds, and 
without condiments. Their dress and other things 
correspond witli their diet. The other reason assigned 
is, that these new Christians live entirely separated 
from Europeans, who are said (p. 10, 17) by their 
licentiousness and corrupt morals, to contaminate all 
Christian converts from among the Indians. See also 
what is said in various places in these Lettres , con- 
cerning this mission to Madura ; e.g. tonic ii. p. 1, &c. ; 
tornc iii. p 217; tome v. p. 2; tome vi. p. 119, & c. ; 
tome ix. p. 120, and elsewhere. Madura Is a kingdom 
situated in the heart of the Peninsula of India on 
this side of the Ganges. An accurate geographical 
map of all the countries embraced in the mission to 
Madura was published by tiie Jesuits, in the Lettres 
EdifUmte.s des Missions, U>n\e xv. p. 00, &c. [tornc x li . 
p, 321, ed. Lyons, 1819. There Is also a map of all 
Hindostan in tome viii. p. 239. — Mur.] The French 
Jesuits established a mission after the model of this, 
in the Indian kingdom of the Carnatic and its vicinity. 
See Lettres Ediji antes, tome v. p. 3, 210. Near the end 
of the century, other Jesuits projected a similar mission 
in the territories of the king of Maravia, [or Mara was]. 
See Lettres Kdifiant.es, tome li. p. I ; tome x. p. 79. 
Hut the Jesuits themselves admit, ( Lettres Edijiantes, 
tome vi. p. 3, 15, GO, 107, Sea.) that their mission was 
more successful in the kingdom of Maravia than in 
i that of the Carnatic. Perhaps the French Jesuits who 
• founded the Carnatic mission, were unable so per- 
j fectly and patiently to follow that severe and painful 
mode of living which this plan required, as the Portu- 
gueso and Spanish Jesuits were. Recently, Benedict 
I * I V. who (loos not approve of this crafty method of 
I the Jesuits in converting nations, by a mandate issued 
a.d. 1744, has prostrated all these once most celebrated 
nti&iona. This pontiff would have no wiles aiui tricks 


reported of the immense hardships and suf- 
ferings which they endure for the sake of 
Christ, is by many thought to admit some 
doubt. For it is said they practise decep- 
tion, and torture themselves variously m 
public, but in private regale themselves 
with wine, flesh, and other sensual pleasures. 

8. The Jesuits were the first who exhi- 
bited a knowledge of the truth to the 
inhabitants of Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin 
China, Alexander of Rhodes being leader 
of the enterprise. 8 And vast numbers in 
those nations are said to have eagerly cm- 

employed in the important work of extending the limits 
of the church. See Norbert’s Memoires tlistoriques 
pour les Missions Orientates, tome i. and iv. The entire 
history of theso missions, together witli a copy of Bene- 
dict’s decree, is in Mumachius, Original et Antiquit. 
Christiana, tom. ii. 245, Sic. [Robert de Nobili, was 
born of high parentage at Rome, in 1577, became a 
Jesuit at the age of twenty, studied philosophy nt 
Naples and theology at Rome. In the year 1 (JOG, he 
obtained leave to go as a missionary to the Indies, and 
was made an ac.-tiM.ant to the Jesuit, Gonsalvo Fernan- 
des, who by ten years labour among the Indians had 
only been aide to baptise a few natives who were at the 
point of death. Robert, early perceiving that the Indian 
ideas of caste formed a great obstacle to their conver- 
sion, andprevented allsucccss among the higher castes, 
determined to convert this insurmountable obstacle in to 
a successful engine. Having obtained the approbation 
of his plan by the archbishop of Crangauore, he as- 
sumed the habits and the ga b of a Brahmin, shut him- : 
self up in a cell, avoided society, learned well theTamul i 
and ihe Sanscrit languages, and studied the sacred 
ho »ks of the Hindoos; and then camp forth avow- 
ing himself a foreign Brahmin, and a reformer of the 
corruptions of the Brahminic religion. All admired 
his eloquence and his learning. He first gained ono : 
Brahmin to his Christian Brahminism, and then others, ! 
till the number amounted to seventy. These suffe ed ' 
some opposition from the ether Brahmins; but Hu- 
bert's chief difficulty was from the opposition of tho 
Catholics to his whole plan. The case was carried to 
Rome, and there warmly debated ; and It was not with- 
out difficulty that Kolxrt was permitted to go on in 
bis begun course. Yet he continued his labours nearly 
half a century, and then died at Meliapore, in 1656 
After liis death, his semi-Christian community declined 
for a time; but it was revived again by other Jesuits, 
and so enlarged that in 1G99 it was said to embrace 
more than a 150,000 members. ( Lettr . fidif. tomevi. p. 
25, ed. 1819.) After the whole plan was condemned how- 
ever by Benedict XIV. in 1744, the community rapidly 
declined and soon became extinct. See Schroeekh’s 
Kirchengesch. seil dvr Reformation, vol. iii. p. 707, & c. 
and vol. vii. p. 8G, &c. — Mur. 

a Sec tho various writings and especially the Journal 
of Alexander de Rhodes, a man not lacking in genius ' 
and discernment, published at Paris, 1GGG und 1682, 4to j 
[See Relazione de' fetid Success i delta S. Fade predi - I 
cat a da' PP. della Compagnia di Giesu net Regno (tel \ 
Ttmchino ; Rome, 1G40, 4to. IBs Catechismus Latino - 
Tunchinensis , i» one of the most rare books, as also 
his Grammat. ling. Annami/iea\ the vernacular lan- 
guage of Tonquin. Alexander went to that country 
in lo27, and in the space of three years converted more 
than 5000 persons ; among whom he formed some to 
he so good converts, that in the year 1G34 it was esti- 
mated there were more than 30,000 Christians in Ton- 
quin. From Macao he entered upon a mission in 
Cochin-China; but after he had converted numbers, 
he was imprisoned and banished the country. The 
mission however was afterwards prosecuted by other 
fathers. 8ee Relation de tout ce qui te patsa a la Co - 
chinchine , Paris, 1652, 8vo; Borro, Relazione della 
nuooa Missione de' PP. della Compagnia di Giesu n< ( 
regno de Cocincma . Rome, IG31, 8vo; and Delle Mis- 
tioni de' Padri della compagnia d> Giesu net regno del 
Tmtchinn , Home, IGG3, 4to. — Sr hi. 
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braced it. Influenced by this good news, 
Alexander VII. in the year 1658 thought 
it advisable to place some bishops over this 
new church ; and therefore ordered certain 
French priests of the Congregation of 
Priests for Foreign Missions, to repair 
thither clothed with authority from him. 
Hut the Jesuits, who can bear no superiors 
and scarcely any equals, treated those pious 
and good men with very great contumely 
and abuse, and would not suffer them to 
enter into their harvest. 1 Hence arose in 
the court of Rome a protracted contest, 
the issue of which plainly showed that the 
Jesuits would easily resort to the authority 
of the pontiffs to extend and confirm their 
power, but treated it with contempt when 
it opposed their interests and emoluments. 
Subsequently the French king Lewis XIV. 
sent a splendid embassy in the year 1684 
to the king of Siam, whose prime minister at 
that time was a Greek Christian named Con- 
stantins, a crafty and ambitious man, soli- 
! citing that monarch to pay homage to our! 
Saviour. The embassy was accompanied 
by many priests and Jesuits, among whom 
were several well skilled in the arts and 
sciences, for which the king had some taste. 
These induced a portion of the people to 
J abandon the superstition of their fathers; 
but all their efforts to convert the king anil 
chiefs were in vain. And all hopes of add- 
I ing the Siamese to the Christian church soon 
became extinct, together with the king and 
! his favourite Constantins, who had invited 
j the French into the country and wished by 
I their means to establish Ids own power. 

For in a sedition raised in 1688, some of the 
! princes put them bot h to death ; 2 whereupon 
the French were obliged to return home. 


I There were various pamphlets published at, Paris in 
1666. 1074, and 1081, in 4to, in which these French 
missionaries, whom the Jesuits refused to admit as 
fet-lo w-1 abourers in enlightening idolaters, eloquently 
described their sufferings and their wrongs. The most 
Accurate and full Is the account given by Francis Pallu, 

! whom the pope had made bishop of Heliopolis, printed 
| in French, Paris, 1088, 8vo. The subject is also ex- 
j pressly taken up in the Gallia Christiana of the Bene- 
I dictincs, tom. vii. p 10*27- A concise history of the 
I affair is given by Cerri, hit at. Present fie 1‘ Egtise Ro~ 

I tnnhie, p. 109, ftc. who, though ho was secretary of the 
j Congregation de Propaganda Fide inveighs with great 
I severity against the frauds, the cruelty, and the lust of 
domination of the Jesuits ; and laments that his Con- 
gregation had not the power requisite to restrain that 
arrogant sect. At the close of his narrative he remarks 
that, he was not at liberty to state all the crimes com- 
mitted by the Jesuits in this controversy, because the 
pontiff ordered them to be kept out of sight. Vdtre 
j Saintefe a ordonne qu' files dr me nr assent sons lr secret. 

See also Helyot's Histoirc des Orders Morutstiqws , tome 
, viii chap. xii. p. 84, Sec. 

I * An account of this mission and its proceedings has 
been given by Tachard, Chaumont, La Loubere, and 
others. Among these the preference is due to Loubere, 
who was a man of learning and genius. [His work is 
entitled, l)u Roy name de Siam, par M. fie la I.ouhere, 
Enmye. Extraordinaire da Roy aupres du Roy de 'Siam, 
en 1 <>87 et 1088, 2 vols. 8vo, Amsterdam, 1091. It. is 
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9. China, the largest and most opulent j 
of all the Asiatic kingdoms, was visited by 
great numbers of Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Capuchins, and others, at the 
commencement of this century, for the pur- 
pose of spreading the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. All these, though disagreeing in 
other things, unite in proclaiming the asto- 
nishing success of their labours. But the 
Jesuits justly claim the chief honour of 
surmounting the obstacles which opposed 
the progress of Christianity among that 
discerning and proud nation, so tenacious 
of the customs of their ancestors. For dis- 
covering that the Chinese, who are naturally 
perspicacious and eager after knowledge, 
were very fond of the arts and sciences and j 


chiefly occupied with the geography of tho country and 
the transactions of the embassy. Father Tachard’s 
book is entitled. Voyages de Siam des Peres desuites 
envoyds par le Roy , aoec lews observations, Paris, 1 080, 

4 to, and Amsterdam, 1699, l‘2mo. Second Voyage an 
Roy a ame de Siam, Paris, 1689, 4to, and Amsterdam, 
1699, 12mo. Ilow far such Jesuitical accounts deserve 
credit the world already knows. Here belongs also, 
Relation de V Amhassade de M, de Chaumont a la ('our 
du Roy de Siam, aoec ee qui s'est. passe de plus remar- 
qunhle darant son Voyage, L’aris, 1686. 12mo, which was 
followed by Journal ou Suite du Voyage de Siam, par 
M. V Abhide Ctmisy (who accompanied M. Chaumont) 
Amsterdam, 1687, I into. Tho unhappy change which 
afterwards took place in Siam to tho disadvantage of 
the French, is described by Farges, a French officer, 
who was an eyewitness, in his Relation des Re notations 
arrinees d Siam dans I'annee 1678, Amsterdam, 1691, 
12mo; and by Father d‘ Orleans, in his Ifistoire de M. 
Constance, premier Ministre du Roy de Siam, et de hi 
derniere Revolution, Paris, 1692, i‘2mo. — Schl. [The 
politic Constantius, who had himself been in France, | 
hoped to derive some advantages from a French 
alliance; and the Jesuit missionaries united with him 
in representing the king as much inclined to embrace 
Christianity. But when Chaumont, the French am- 
bassador arrived (if we may believe the Jesuit Tachard) 
the king of Siam told the ambassador, “ that it was no 
light matter to change a nation’s religion after it had | 
prevailed for more than 2,200 years ; and that he won- j 
dered the king of France should interest himself so j 
much in a matter that did not concern him but God 
only, and one too which God himself seemed to leave j 
very much to the free choice of men. Could not God j 
(said he), who gave to all men similar bodies and simi- j 
lar souls, have given them also similar views of religion j 
if be had seen lit? And as he has not done so. it is 
presumable that he takes pleasure in being worshipped 
in so many different ways.” He however allowed 
Christianity to be preached in his realm. The French 
court, not less solicitous probably to secure the trade of ! 
the country than to change its religion, sent a second 
embassy in 1688 under De la Lou tare, which was ac- 
companied by a large military force. The French wero 
now in possession of the port of Mequi and the castle 
of Bancop, which were keys to the country, and Con- 
stantius himself began to be alarmed. But the same 
year the nobles conspired against this minister and slew 
him, and In the tumult the king himself lost his life. 
This revolution changed the whole face of things, ami 
the French wero obliged to quit the country. Yet 
probably some priests remained behind ; for the very j 
next year, it Is said, sumo thousands of Siamese were 
baptized. At least it is certain Christianity was not 
exterminated ; for near the close of the century Cerri 
states that an apostolical vicar was residing in tho 
capital, had a church there and a seminary in which he 
educated natives for the priesthood, and that some of 
the great men of the court were professed Christians. 
See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. xe>t dor Reformat on, 
vol vii. p. 54, Sc. who refers to the authors above men- 
tioned.— - Mur. I 
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especially of the mathematics, the Jesuits i 
sent among them men who were not only 
well acquainted with human nature and 
discreet in managing affairs, but likewise 
profoundly versed in learning and the ab- 
struse sciences. Some of these by their 
address, the elegance of their manners, and- 
their skill in business, soon acquired such 
influence that high honours and o dices were 
| conferred on them by the emperor, and they 
; were employed in alfairs of the greatest 
consequence* in the court itself. Supported 
by such patrons, other teachers of humbler 
rank and talents were, without much diffi- 
| culty, able to collect disciples of every 
| rank, sex, and age, in all the provinces of 
this vast empire. 

10. This prosperity was checked in some 
measure when Xun-Chi, the first emperor 
of the Mongol race, died and left his son a 
I minor. For the chief nobles to whose care. 

| and instruction the heir of the empire was 
committed, having long viewed Christianity 
! with strong aversion, abused their power 
to prostrate both it and its friends and 
especially the Jesuits, whom they stripped 
of all their advantages, their fortunes, and 
pri vilegos, and persecuted with great cruelty. 
The first man among the Jesuits, John Adam 
Schall, venerable not only for the high 
office lie sustained in the court but also for 
his age and his extensive learning, was cast 
into prison and condemned to be put to 
death, while the others were banished from 
the country. This was in the year 1GG4. 
Hut, in the year IGG9. when Cham- Hi took 
the sceptre into his own hands, the pros- 
trate cause of Christianity was not only 
restored, but in process of time so advanced 
arid exalted that the Jesuits commonly 
| reckon this to be the commencement of the 
g ilden age of the Christians in China. For 
I the emperor, who possessed very great talents 
and genius and was eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge and improvements, 1 first recalled 
the Jesuits to court and restored them to 
their former rank, and then sent for others 
of the same family from Europe, especially 
those who were skilful in the different arts 
and sciences. Some of these he placed in 
the highest offices of the state, and employed 
in civil transactions of the greatest impor- 
tance. And some of them, particularly 
Frenchmen, he received to personal inti- 
macy and made them his own teachers in 
various things, especially in philosophy and 


J 1 See Ronvefc’s Iron Regia HJonarchre Sinarum, which 
i Leibnitz translated into Latin, and published in the 
Hccond part of his Noeissima Sintra, 10!)f\ 8vo. Add l)n 
liable's Description dr la Chine, and the Let trot of the 
' ••'■suits respecting their missions, in which they here 
and there extol the virtues of this emperor, whom all 
; admit tuhnvc been a great man. 
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the mathematics. It was not difficult for 
the Jesuits when thu3 exalted to obtain 
many friends and supporters of Christianity, 
and to provide protection for its preachers. 
And hence from nearly all the countries of 
Europe and Asia many labourers entered 
into this harvest; and an immense number 
of people, with but little difficulty, were 
brought to profess Christianity. The reli- 
gion of Christ seemed quite triumphant in 
China, when in the year 1(192 this emperor 
who was so extremely partial to the Jesuits 
published that famous law, in which he 
denied that the Christian religion was inju- 
rious to the state, as its opposers had con- 
tended, and gave all his subjects full liberty 
to embrace it; nay more, be erected a 
splendid temple for the Jesuits in 1700, 
within the limits of his own palace. 2 

1 1 . That the Jesuits actually accom- 
plished all that is above stated is not denied | 
even by their worst enemies j but whether j 
their mode of proceeding was regular and 
upright, or such as the nature and dignity 
of the Christian religion demanded, was 
long contested with great acrimony and still 
is so. The enemies of the Jesuits (and they 
are both numerous and very bitter, espe- 
cially among the Dominicans and the Jan- 
senists) strenuously maintain that they 
purchased this success at the expense of 
committing offences and crimes of a detes- 
table character. In the first place, they are j 
charged with putting a most unfaithful 
construction upon the old religion of the 
Chinese, and persuading the emperor and 
his nobles that there was very little if any j 
difference between the original and ancient 
religion of China, or the precepts of Confu- 
cius the great philosopher and lawgiver of 
that nation and the religion of Christ; and 
to this execrable misrepresentation, it is 
said, they added others of less moment; in 
particular they led the Chinese (who over- 
rate everything ancient and undervalue 
what is new) to believe that many ages ago 
the Chinese had been made acquainted with 
Christ and had paid him worship, and that 
to these false representations must be attri- 

[ * A concise but neat account of all these events is 

given by l)n f Table, Dr.rri/dion dr la Chine, tome iii. 
l>. 128, Sic.-, and by the Jesuit Kon fancy, Letters Edtfi - 
antes rt Curi ruses, tome viii. p. 170, &c. [ed. Lyons, 

1 Ilf), tome ix. p. 434, Sic.— Mur.] A more full account 
is in various books, of which the most easy to be pro- 1 
cured is Suarez, l)e Li her tale llrliginnrm Chrktianam 
apnd Sinus Propagandi Sarratin , published by Leil»- ! 
nitz, I09H, in the first pait of his Nonissima Sinira. j 
Most of the olhers arc enumerated by Fnbrioius, Lux ; 
Eva u gelli toti orbi exorims, cap. x.vxix. p. G03, Ac. See j 
also my Ecclesiastical History of China written in (lor- | 
man, and published both in a separate work and as a j 
preface to the German translation of Du Halde’s work. 
[This History was translated into English, and pub- 
lished in the year 1750, with the title, Authentic 
Memoirs of the Christian Church in China.— Mad* 
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buted the favourable disposition of the 
emperor towards Christianity and the adhe- 
rence of the leading men to the side of the 
Jesuits. In the next place, they are charged 
with being utterly regardless of the duties 
and virtues which become the ministers of 
Christ. For they not only accepted but 
eagerly sought after honours and civil offices ; 
and elated by the munificence of the empe- 
ror, their whole life was contaminated by 
the magnificence of their dress, the luxury 
of their tables, the multitude of their ser- 
vants, and the splendour of their palaces. 
It was alleged that they devoted themselves 
not so much to spreading the knowledge of 
Christianity as to teaching human science, 
especially the mathematics ; and that they 
even took charge of military affairs and 
commanded in the field of battle. And 
lastly, Jesuits of inferior rank are repre- 
sented as engaging with eagerness in usurious 
speculations, in merchandise, and in other 
arts, by which wealth and worldly distinc- 
tion are acquired, to the immense disgrace 
of their profession. Some of these charges 
the Jesuits indeed admit, but at the same 
time labour to extenuate ; but the first and 
the last, they contend, are sheer fabrica- 
tions of their enemies. And doubtless those 
who have opportunity to examine the mat- 
ter thoroughly will be willing to admit, 
that envy and ill-will have had some share 
in this controversy. 

12. The principal charge against the 
Jesuits in China is, that they confound 
light and darkness; or that the more easily 
to overcome the scruples of the Chinese, 
they mix the superstitions of China, with 
Christianity, and allow their disciples to 
follow the profane customs and the impious 
rites of their ancestors. The Jesuit Matthew 
Ilicci, the father of the Chinese church, 
supposed that the greatest part of the rites 
which were enjoined by the Chinese laws, 
might suitably be observed by the converts 
to Christianity; for they originated, he said, 
not from religious considerations but from 
state policy, or wore civil and not religious 
ceremonies ; nor were they viewed in any 
other light, except perhaps by some of the 
lower class of people. 1 A contrary opinion 
was embraced, not only by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans who were associated with 
the Jesuits in the mission, but also by very 
learned men among the Jesuits themselves 
both in China and Japan; one of whom, 
Nicholas Lombard, stated the grounds of 
his dissent, in writing. 2 This controversy 


1 See Mamachius, Origines et Antiqu'd. Christiana , 

tom. ii. p. 373, &c. 

* Sco Kortholt’s Preface to the Second Volume of 
his E p> slot. Leibnit. sec. vi. p. 18, &c. who has subjoined 
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having been long agitated in private wns 
brought to Rome by the Dominicans in the 
year 1(545, and since that period it has I 
greatly disturbed the whole Romish church. 
Innocent X. in the year just named decided 
in favour of the Dominicans, and condemned 
the indulgence allowed by the Jesuits to the 
Chinese. But Alexander VII. in the yeat 
1G56, at the instigation of the Jesuits, nul. 
lified this decision in effect though not in 
express terms, and declared that certain 
rites to which the Chinese were attached 
might be observed by Christians. The 
Dominicans renewed their complaints in the 
years 1(5(51 and 1674 under the pontificate 
of Clement X. but they seem to have been 
foiled by the power of the Jesuits. In the 
year 1684, this fatal controversy was re- 
newed in China where it had been at rest 
for several years, and was prosecuted with 
greater warmth than before. Victory 
seemed inclining to the side of the Domi- 
nicans, when Charles Maigrot, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, whom the pontiff had consti- 
tuted his vicar in the province of Fohi and 
who was afterwards bishop of Cdnon, by a 
public decree in the year 1 693 decided that 
the opinions and regulations of the Jesuits 
were contrary to the purity of the Christian 
religion. But the pontiff, to whose autho- 
rity [and sanction] Maigrot had subjected 
his decree, would not decide either way on 
any part of it, until the whole cause should 
have a legal investigation. Accordingly in 
the year 1699 he appointed a board of 
special judges, or a Congregation as the 
Romish court terms it, to give this angry 
contest a thorough examination. As soon 
as this resolution of the pontiff was made 
known, all the enemies of the Jesuits in the 
Ilomish church and particularly in France 
took the field ; and in various pamphlets they 
assailed the character and the proceedings 
of the Jesuits in the most vehement manner. 
Nor were the Jesuits wanting in effort on 
their part. 3 The termination of this conflict 
belongs to the history of the next century. 

13. This controversy, which has called 
forth the talents of so many men of the 
finest genius, if we separate from it some 


to this volume the tracts of Lombard and Antony do 
St. Maria against the Jesuits, with the remarks of 
Leibnitz. There is also in this work (p. 413) a long 
dissertation of Leibnitz addressed to Itemond on the 
philosophy of the Chinese, in which ho pleads the cause 
of the Jesuits. 

3 Du liable, Description tie la Chine, tome iil. p. 142, 
&o. The other writers, who are very numerous, are 
mentioned by Fabricius, Lux Emngeln toti orbi exoriens , 
cap. xxxix. p. 6G5, See. Add Voltaire, Slade da Louis 
XII'. tome ii. p. 318, Sec. Hut especially worth reading 
is the ingenious patron of the Jesuits and himself a 
Jesuit, Gabriel Daniel, ILstoire Apologetiqne de la Con - 
finite des Jesuit es de la Chine , printed in the third vol. 
of his Miscellaneous Tracts , p. l, fee. 
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minor questions and those which relate 
rather to the Jesuits themselves than to the 
subject in debate, may be all embraced under 
two heads. (I.) The Chinese call the su- 
preme god whom they worship Tien and 
SiiAN(i-Ti; that is, in their language, 
Heaven. And the Jesuits transferred this 
name to the God of the Christians, whence 
it seemed to follow that they thought there 
was no difference between the chief God of 
the Chinese and the infinitely perfect God 
of the Christians, or that the Chinese had 
the same ideas of their Tien or heaven, as 
the Christians have of God. But this the 
adversaries of the Jesuits deny. The first 
question therefore is, whether the Chinese 
understand by the words specified the visible 
material heavens, or the Lord of heaven, 
that eternal and all perfect Being whose 
throne is in the heavens and who from that 
throne in infinite wisdom rules all human 
affairs ; that is, such a God as Christianity 
presents to us for our worship. The Jesuits 
maintain the latter, for they contend that 
these names were used by the ancient 
Chinese philosophers (who they think had 
just ideas of natural religion) to denote 
very clearly such a God as the Christians 
worship; and therefore they would not 
prohibit their converts from continuing to 
use those terms in their prayers and dis- 
courses to designate the Supreme Being; 
nay, they used them constantly themselves 
to denote the true God. But their adver- 
saries maintain the contrary opinion, and 
contend that the ancient philosophy of the 
Chinese was full of impiety, and made no 
distinction between God the divine Spirit 
and nature or the material world. They 
assert moreover that Confucius himself, 
whom the Chinese hold in the highest vene- 
ration, was a stranger to religion and piety, 
and one who supposed that all existing 
things arose necessarily into being in the 
course of nature. This disagreement gave 
rise to very learned discussions concerning 
the customs, laws, and opinions of the 
ancient Chinese, which discussions have 
indeed made us acquainted with many 
things that were previously not well under- 
stood, but they have not decided the point 
for which they were undertaken. It seems 
that entire assent is not to be given either 
to the positions of the Jesuits or to those 
of their adversaries ; and that the Tien of 
the ancient Chinese was indeed far inferior 
in his attributes to the God of Christians, 
and yet was something different from the 
visible heavens or the air. 

14. The ancient laws of China require 
the people annually at stated seasons to 
honour their deceased ancestors, with cer- 

tain ceremonies which seem to be of a reli- 
gious nature; and moreover all the literati 
of the nation at certain times must pay a 
kind of worship, which also seems to have 
a religious aspect, to the philosopher Con- 
fucius (who is accounted the father of all 
wisdom), in the buildings consecrated to him. 
(II.) Hence a second question is, whether 
those honours which the Chinese are re- 
quired to pay to the souls of their deceased 
ancestors, and all the literati to Confucius, 
the oracle of the nation, are civil honours 
or religious, whether they are sacrifices or 
only regulations established for state pur- 
poses. The Jesuits allege that the ancient 
Chinese lawgivers instituted these rites to 
keep the people in order, and to preserve 
the tranquillity of the state; that the Chi- 
nese do not oiler religious worship to the 
souls of their ancestors nor to Confucius, 
but only testify by certain ceremonies their 
grateful sense of the merits and the bene- 
fits, both of their ancestors and Confucius, 
and engage to copy after their example. 
And hence they conclude that it is allowable 
for Christians to observe these sacred rites 
of their country, provided they understand 
the true nature and grounds of them, and 
always keep in sight the object of their 
institution. And whoever wishes to see 
the cause of Christianity flourish and ad- 
vance in China can scarcely think differently 
from the Jesuits, whether their statements 
are erroneous or correct. For it has been 
established by public law for many ages, 
that no one shall be accounted a good citizen 
in that country or be admitted to any office 
in the state, who does not perform the 
ceremonies in question. But the Domini- 
cans and the other opposers of the Jesuits, 
contend that these rites are no small part 
of the Chinese religion, that Confucius and 
the souls of their ancestors are objects of 
religious worship to the Chinese, and of 
course that those who observe these rites offer 
an affront to the Divine Majesty and cgnnot 
be accounted Christians. The more candid 
among the Jesuits themselves do not deny 
that this is a very difficult question to de- 
cide; and hence some of them at last resorted 
to the plea of necessity, and urged that 
minor evils, if productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages, are scarcely to be accounted evils. 1 

* The public honours paid to Confucius twice a-year 
used to be performed before his statue, erected in the 
great hall or temple which is dedicated to his memory. 

At present they are performed before a kind of tablet, 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the edifice with 
the following inscription : “ The throne of the soul of 
the most holy and the most excellent chief teacher, 
Confucius.” The literati or learned celebrate this 
famous festival in the following manner: — The chief 
mandarin of the place exercises the office of priest, and 
the others discharge the functions of deacons, sub- 
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15. At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, Japan was filled with an astonishing 
multitude of people, whom the Jesuits 
especially had convinced of the excellence 
of the Christian religion. But this very 
brilliant success was somewhat disturbed, 
partly by the hatred of Christianity enter- 
tained by the national priests and by certain 
nobles of the court, which gave rise to 
severe persecutions in one place and another 
both of the newly converted Christians and 
their teachers, and partly by the internal 
broils and contentions among those who 
had the charge of this rising church. For 
here as in other countries the Augustinian, 
Dominican, and Franciscan missionaries 
waged a most pernicious war against the 
Jesuits. For both at the court of Rome 
and elsewhere, they taxed them with in- 
satiable avarice, with too great indulgence 
both to the vices and the superstitions of 
the Japanese, with a crafty management 
unbecoming the ministers of Christ, with 
an eagerness to reign and give law, and 
with other crimes of no less magnitude. ■ 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, complained 
that their accusers, by their imprudence, 
their ignorance of human nature, their 


deacons, and so on. A certain sacrifice called Cl, 
which consists of wine, blood, fruits, &c. is offered after 
the worshippers have prepared themselves for this 
ceremony by fasting and other acts of abstinence and 
mortification. They kneel before the inscription, pro- 
strate the body nine times before it, until the head 
touches the ground, repeat a groat variety of prayers ; 
after which, tho priest taking in one hand a cupful of 
wine and in the other a like cup filled with blood, 
makes a solemn libation to the deceased and dismisses 
the assembly witli a, blessing. The rites performed by 
families in honour of their deceased parents are pretty 
much of the same nature. 

Now, in order to know with certainty whether this 
festival and these rites be of a civil or a religious nature, 
wo have only to inquiro whether they ho the same with 
those ceremonies which are performed by the Chinese 
in tho worship they pay to certain celestial and terres- 
trial spirits or genii, which worship is undoubtedly of a 
religious kind. The learned Leibnitz, in the preface to 
his Novissima Sinicu , undertook to affirm that the 
services now mentioned were not of the same kind, and 
consequently that the Jesuits were accused unjustly. Hut 
that great man does not appear to have examined this 
matter with his usual sagacity and attention. For it is 
evident from a multitude of accounts every way worthy 
of credit, and particularly from the observations made on 
the Chinese missions by that learned and candid Fran- 
ciscan Antonio do S. Maria ( Ep. Leibnitist . vol. if.), 
not only that Confucius was worshipped among the 
idols and the celestial and terrestrial spirits of tho 
Chinese, but that the oblations and ceremonies observed 
in honour of him were perfectly the samo with those 
which were performod as acts of worship to these idols 
and spirits. Those who desire a more ample account 
of this matter may consult the following authors : — 
Bud&us, Annul. II is fur. Philos, p. 287, where he treats 
De superstitioso Oeniortuorum apud Sinenses cultu ; ! 
Wolftus, Not. ad Casanbon. p. 342 ; Charmos, Annot. 
ad Muigrotti Historiarn Cult us Sinensis. But more 
especially Arnaud, Morale Pratique des Jesn'tes , tome 
Hi. vi. vii. and a collection of historical relations pub- 
lished at Cologne in 8vo, in the year 1700, under the 
following title: Historia Cult us Sinensium , seu Faria 
Scrip fa de Cultibus Sin a rum inter Ficarios Apostolicos, 
fit PP. S. /. controversis . — Marl. 
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pertinacity, the asperity of their manners, 
their rustic mode of life, and other faults, 
injured rather than promoted the progress 
of the Christian cause among that high- 
minded and discerning people. Yet all 
these causes were by no means adequate to 
arrest the progress of Christianity, or to 
bring very great evils upon the immense 
multitude who had made profession of this 
religion. And perhaps means might have 
been devised at Rome, if not for entirely 
removing yet for quieting and moderating 
these contentions. 1 

16. But in the year 1615, the emperor 
of Japan himself commenced against the 
Christians a most direful persecution, which 
exceeds anything to be found in the whole 
history of the Christian church; and this 
persecution continued many years, and did 
not cease until it had exterminated Chris- 
tianity from that empire. For the Christian 
religion was condemned as altogether intole- 
rable, because it was deemed ruinous to the 
safety of the nation and to the majesty of 
their supreme pontiff, whom the populace 
of Japan believed to be the offspring of the 
gods themselves, and likewise to the most 
sacred institutions and religion of their 
ancestors. The foreign Christians there- 
fore, the Portuguese especially and the 
Spaniards, were required to depart from the 
kingdom; and the Japanese who had re- 
nounced their idols were required to abandon 
Christ or undergo the most cruel death. 
This dreadful persecution destroyed an in- 
numerable multitude of people of every 
class, age, sex, and rank, who preferred to 
die amid the most exquisite tortures rather 
than violate their vows of fidelity to Christ. 
And if either the Jesuits or their adversaries 
were guilty of faults while pleading the 
cause of Christ, they now as it were atoned 
for them by their own blood. For most of 
them gave themselves up to death for 
Christ with the greatest firmness, and some 
of them with joy and triumph. The causes 
of this horrid persecution are differently 
stated by different parties. The Jesuits 
throw some of the blame on the imprudent 
conduct of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
and these in return ascribe it to the ava- 
ricious, factious, arrogant temper of the 
Jesuits. 2 And both unitedly accuse the 

l Besides the writers mentioned* by Fahrlclus, Luc 
Eoangelii toti orbi cworiens, cap. xl. p. 678, &c. seo 
Charlevoix, Histoire Generate de Japan , tome ii. livr. 
xi. &c. p. 57, &c, 

* Kannpfer has given a neat account of this protracted 
business in the sixth of those Dissertations which ho 
has annexed to his History of Japan , see. iv. &c. p. 64- 
75, of the English edition. But it will also be but fair 
to hear the fuller statement of Charlevoix, who has 
omitted nothing that would go to excuse the Jesuits, 
in his Histoire Generate de Japon t tome ii. livr. xli. p. 
130, Si c. The other writers are mentioned by Fabri- 
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Dutch and English of studiously inflaming 
i the . emperor of Japan with hatred against 
the Portuguese and Spaniards, as well as 


clus, Lux Eo'ingpJii toti orbi exoriem, cap. xl. p. 678. 
Add the Acta Sanctorum , tom. i. Mensis Februurii, p. 
723, &c. where may be seen the history of the church 
founded in Japan, and the life and death of those who 
were first slain by the Japanese on account of Chris- 
tianity. Mamachius, Origines et Antiquit. Christiance, 
tom. ii. p. 376, Sec. [Francis Xavier first preached 
the gospel in Japan in 1549. After he left that country 
in 1552 great numbers wore converted, and some Ja- 
panese became Jesuits. Schools and churches were 
erected even in the capital Meaco. In 1585 a Japanese 
embassy was sent to Rome. Christianity at that time 
seemed about to become the prevailing religion ; there 
were at least 200,000 Christians, and among them 
princes, courtiers, chief nobles, and generals ; the Idoli- 
zes and their religion were openly ridiculed, and the 
emperor had excluded paganism altogether from a now 
city which he founded, and he was on terms of inti- 
macy with the Jesuits. Hut the base conduct of the 
Europeans led tho emperor to suspect Christianity to 
be all a farce, and ho became jealous of the designs of 
these strangers. lie was also offended at the refusal 
of some converted females to surrender to him their 
chastity; and at the instigation of his favourite in 
1587, he commenced a persecution. All Jesuits were 
ordered to quit the country. Some obeyed, but others 
remained under the protection of the nobles. Out of 
about 250 churches, 70 were pulled down. In 1590, 
more than 20,000 Christians lost their lives. Hut the 
next year added 12,000 new converts. In 1590, a 
Spanish sea-captain driven upon the coast showed a 
chart of extensive countries subject to his master; 
and being asked how his master could conquer so 
many nations, ho said, their missionaries went forward 
and prepared the minds of the people to favour him, 
and then fleets and armies made an easy conquest. 
This statement was transmitted to court, and produced 
great jealousy of the missionaries. The emperor swore 
that the Spaniards should never thus conquer Japan; 
and ho immediately set himself to exterminate Chris- 
tianity, which ho called a devilish law. The mission- 
aries wero imprisoned, and not a few of them as well 
as their converts were put to death. Tho persecution 
continued several years. Yet in 1603 there were 120 
Jesuits, most of them priests, in Japan. After this, an 
English officer of a Dutch ship cautioned the Japanese 
to beware of tho military enterprises of tho Spaniards ; 
and represented tho priests as designing men who had 
boon excluded from most European countries, and who 
did not teach genuine Christianity. This produced a 
fresh persecution ; and in tho province of Nangasaki, 
where there had been more than 40,000 Christians, not 
one could bo found in 1622; all had either renounced 
their religion or been put to death. Hitherto however 
the number of Christians in Japan had not diminished 
greatly ; and some estimates make them to have been 
about 400,000, and others near 600,000. Hut now things 
began to take a different turn. In 1616, Ijejas, guar- 
dian to the young prlnco Fidejori (who was favourable 
to Christianity, os were many of the nobles), slew his 
ward and proclaimed himself emperor. The Jesuits 
were olyocts of his jealousy; and various causes in- 
duced him to forbid the farther spread of Christianity, 
and the ingress of monks and priests into tho country. 
He likewise determined to bring hack the Japanese 
Christians to the old religion. Edicts wero issued for 
these purposes, but they were not at once rigorously 
executed. At length some Franciscan monks, sent as 
envoys from the Spanish governor of Manilla, impru- 
dently ventured t* preach openly in the streets of Mcaco 
and to erect a church there. This exasperated the 
government and brought on a persecution, which is 
without a parallel In the annals of the church. Among 
the causes of it, wero the intercepted letters mentioned 
in the text, giving account of a projected insurrec- 
tion of the Christians as soon as a Spanish force should 
appear on the coast. As soon as these letters reached 
the court in 1637. decrees were passed requiring all 
foreigners to quit tho country at once on pain of death, 
and subjecting every foreigner to tho same penalty who 
should ever after set his foot in the country. The return 
of Hhc Japanese Christians to paganism was now per- 
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against the Homan pontilFs; so that they 
alone might have control among the J apanese 
and might secure their commerce to them- 
selves. The Dutch and English reply that 
neither the Spaniards nor any other adhe- 
rents to the Homan pontiffs were accused 
by them, but only that the perfidy of the 
Spaniards was detected. And indeed nearly 
all agree in this, that the emperor was per- 
suaded by certain letters intercepted by the 
Dutch and by other evidence bearing a 
strong probability, that the Jesuits and the 
other teachers of the new religion designed 
to raise a sedition by means of their dis- 
ciples, and to bring Japan under the power 
of the Spanish king; and hence the tyrant, 
equally cruel and jealous, thought he could 
not be quiet and secure unless he destroyed 
every vestige of Christianity. From that 
time Japan has been closed against all 
foreigners, and even the phantoms of the 
Christian name are exterminated with fire 
and sword. A few of the Hollanders who 
are allowed annually to import a smtdl 
quantity of European merchandise, live in 
an extreme corner of the kingdom, as it 
were enclosed in a prison. 

17. Many respectable and pious men 
endeavoured to rouse the Lutherans, in 
imitation of the Catholics, to efforts for 
imparting Christian truth to the nations 
enveloped in the darkness of degrading 
superstition. No one was more zealous in 
this cause than the Austrian nobleman, 
Justinian Ernest, baron of Weis, who pro- 
posed- the formation of a society for this, 
purpose which should bear the name of 
Jesus. 1 But there were various causes, 

ernptorily required, on pain of death. These decrees 
were rigorously executed ; and two years after, the Por- 
tuguese were all driven from tho country, and only the 
Hollanders were allowed to introduce a small quantity 
of European goods, and to live as it were imprisoned in 
a corner of the empire. Thus fell the Japanese church 
after it had stood very nearly a century. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. iii. p. 668, Sec. — Mur. 

1 Arnold’s Kirchcn-und Keizer histone, part ii. book 
xvii. chap. xv. sec. 23, &c. p. 1066, and part iii. chap, 
xv. sec. 18, p. 150; M oiler, Cimbria Liter uta, tom. ill. 
p. 75. [In 1664, this Hungarian baron published two 
letters addressed to the Lutheran community, on a 
reformation of manners and on efforts for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. In tho first, he proposed these 
three questions — Is it right that we Evangelical Chris- 
tians should keep the gospel to ourselves, and not seek 
to spread it abroad ? Is it right that we everywhere 
encourage so many to study theology, yet give them no 
opportunity to go abroad, but rather keep them, three, 
six, or more years, waiting for parishes to become 
vacant or for the posts of schoolmasters ? Is it right 
that we should expend so much in dress, high living, 
useless amusements, and expensive fashions, yet hitherto 
have never thought of any means for spreading the 
gospel ? His proposal to form a missionary association 
was approved by somo, but objected to by others, espe 
daily among the higher clergy. Ho himself advanced 
12,000 dollars for the object, went to Holland on the 
subject, and at length shipped for the Dutch West In- 
dies to engage himself in missionary labour, but he was 
no more heard of. Some feeble attempts were made to 
get up a missionary association afterwards; but to nu 
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and especially the situation of the Lutheran 
princes few of whom possessed any territo- 
ries or fortified posts out of Europe, which 
prevented this matter from ever proceeding 
beyond good wishes and consultations. But 
the Reformed, and especially the English 
and the Dutch, whose mercantile adventures 
carried them to the remotest parts of the 
world and who planted extensive colonies 
during this century in Asia, Africa, and 
America, enjoyed the best advantages for 
extending the limits of the Christian church. 
Nor did these nations wholly neglect this 
duty; although they are taxed with grasp- 
ing at the wealth of the Indians but ne- 
glecting their souls, and perhaps they did 
not perform so much as they might have 
done. Among the English, by an act of 
parliament in the year 1047, the business 
of propagating Christianity was committed 
to the care of a society composed of men 
of the highest respectability and integrity. 
This society was revived in the reign of 
Charles II. a.d. 1061, and again confirmed 
and invested with extraordinary privileges 
and rights by William III. in the year 
1701 ; and being enriched with the splen- 
did donations of kings, nobles, and private 
individuals, it has continued down to our 
own times. 1 From this noble institution 
great advantages have been derived and 
are still daily derived, by many nations 
ignorant of Christ and especially by those 
in America. By the labours of the Dutch, 
an immense number of people in the island, 
of Ceylon, on the coast of Malabar, in the 
island of Formosa, and in other countries 
of Asia, (which the Dutch either conquered 
from the Portuguese or otherwise brought 


purpose during this century. See the authors abovo 
cited. — Mur. 

1 Kennet, Relation de la Sociv/e elahlie pour la Pro- 
pagation de V Emngile par le Roy Guillaume III. 
Eotterd. 1708, 12mo. [In 1019 an ordinance was 
passed by the English parliament, for the erection of a 
corpoi’ation, by the name of the President and Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel In New-England; 
and a general collection for its endowment was ordered 
to ha made in all the countries, cities, towns, and- 
parishes of England and Wales. Notwithstanding very 
considerable opposition to the measure, funds were 
raised in this manner, which enabled the society to 
purchase lands worth from five to six hundred pounds 
a year. On the restoration of Charles II. the corpora- 
tion became dead in law ; and Colonel Hedingfleld, a Ro- 
man Catholic, who had sold to it an estate of 322 pounds 
per annum, seized upon that estate and refused to re- 
fund the money he had received for it. But in lGfil a 
new charter was granted by the king, and the honour- 
able Robert Boyle brought a suit in chancery against 
Bedingfleld and recovered the land. Boyle was ap- 
pointed the first governor of the company, and held the 
office about thirty years. ( See Brown’s History of the 
Propagation of Christianity , vol. i. p. G2, &c. and Neal s 
Hist, of the Puritans , cd. of Toulmin, vol. iv. p. 3G0, 
&c. but espeoially the Connecticut Euang. Magazine , 
vol. iv. p. 1, &c.) It was this society which supported 
the various missionary operations in New-England 
during the seventeenth century. Their expenditure 
in the year 16G1 amounted to £738 8 s 1 d. — Mur. 


under their power), are said to have re- 
nounced the impious rites of their fathers. 2 
If perhaps some extravagance may be 
found in these narrations, yet it is most 
certain that this nation after it had ob- 
tained a firm establishment in the East 
Indies, adopted at great expense various 
measures well calculated to imbue the na- 
tives with a knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples. 3 

18. As the interior parts of Africa Proper 
have not yet been accessible to Europeans, 
they still remain wholly destitute of the 
light of Christian truth. But in the mari- 


8 See the letters addressed to John Lousden, De Sue - 
ccssn EmngeUi a pud Indus Orientates , published at 
Utrecht, 1699, 8vo. 

s Seo Braun’s La veritable Religion des Ilollandois, 
p. 71, 2G7, &c. A msterd. 1075, 12mo. This work is in 
answer to tho malignant tract of Stoup, entitled, La 
Religion des Holfandois , in which lie would insinuate 
that the Dutch have no regard for religion whatever. 
[Tho Dutch conquered Ceylon from the Portuguese 
about the middle of this century, and immediately 
established there tho Protestant religion, excluding all 
others from every office. Tho Portuguese inhabitants, 
and the natives, both Catholics and pagans, in large 
numbers embraced the established faith at least in pre- 
tence. The country was divided into 210 parishes, a 
church was erected and a school established in each. 
Every ten schools had a catechist who was their super- 
intendent. About 15 clergymen wero assigned to the 
island. Tn 1G72 Babkens, one of tho Dutch ministers, 
gives account of 30 native churches in the province of 
JaiFnapatnam, in which wero about 30,000 attendants 
on worship upon Sundays, and about 16,000 pupils in 
tho schools during tho week. Near the close of the 
century, Leusden wroto to Dr. Increase Mather of Bos- 
ton, “ that in and near the island of Ceylon, tho Dutch 
pastors had baptised about 300,000 " of tho natives- 
(Mother’s F.cnles . Hist, of Sew England , book iii. p. 
195, fol. edit.) The Dutch had also translated and 
published in the Cingalese language, considerable por- 
tions of the Bible, besides catechisms, prayers, and 
other Christian books. The Dutch having possessed 
themselves of a largo part of the island of Java, opened 
a church in Batavia tho capital, in the year 1621. Pur- 
suing much tho sarno plans here as at Ceylon, in the 
year 1721 they could reckon 100,000 Christians in 
Java, and two Dutch, two Portuguese, and one or two 
Malay churches at Batavia. The New Testament in 
Malay was printed at Amsterdam, 1GG8, at the expense 
of the Dutch East India Company. Soon after estab- 
lishing the gospel in Java, the Dutch sent ministers 
from Batavia to the island of Amboyna ; and in 1G8G, 
it is said, they had converted 30,000 of tho natives. 
Here too schools wero established and a* number of 
ministers stationed, at the expense of the Dutch East 
India Company. In 1634, tho Dutch formed a settle- 
ment on the western part of the island Formosa. 
Robert Junius of Delft was sent out by tho Dutch 
government to establish Christianity there. Ho is said 
to havo baptised G000 persons, and to have set up 
schools in which about six hundred young men were 
taught to read. Ho composed some prayers and trans- 
lated certain psalms into the Formosan language; and 
though his labours wero chiefly In the northern parts 
of the island, yet he had planted churches in twenty- 
three towns in the south, and had set pastors over them 
when he returned to Holland. In 1G61, the gospels of 
Matthew and John wero translated into the Formosan | 
language by Dan. Gravius, and printed at Amsterdam, - 
together with a Catechism. But probably before these 
books reached the island, it was captured by a Chinese 
pirate, and it has since belonged to the Chinese. Be- 
sides tho converts in these places, the Dutch made 
many others in Sumatra, Timor, Celebes, Banda, Ter- 
nate, and the neighbouring Molucca Islands. See 
Brown’s Hist, of the Propagation qf Christianity , vol. 
i. chap. Hi p. 15-28. — Mur . 
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time parts, especially those where the 
Portuguese have obtained settlements, the 

E ower of the barbarous superstitions has 
ere and there been prostrated, and the 
Romish rites have succeeded in their place. 
Yet the candid even of the Romish com- 
munion do not deny, that the number of 
those in this part of the world who deserve 
the appellation of genuine Christians is but 
small; that the greater part so worship 
Christ, as at the same time to follow the 
abominable superstitions of their fathers ; 
and that even the best of them have many 
defects. What little advances Christianity 
has made in that country are to be ascribed 
almost wholly to the efforts of the Capu- 
chins, who in this century encountered in- 
credible toils and hardships in bringing 
some of the ferocious nations of# Africa to 
a knowledge of Christ. They persuaded 
among others the kings of Owerra and 
Renin to admit the truth of Christianity; 
and induced the very cruel and heroic 
queen of Matamba, Anna Zingha, in 1G52 
to allow herself and people to be baptized. 1 
For the Rotnav. pontiffs, or rather the society 
at Rome which superintends the propagation 
of Christianity, have judged that African 
missions for various reasons were attended 
with peculiar dangers and difficulties, and 
could not well be performed by any but 
those early accustomed to austere modes of 
living and to the endurance of hardships. 
Nor did the other Romish monks appear to 
envy very much the Capuchins their hard- 
earned glory. 

19. The India of the West or what is 
commonly called America is inhabited by 
innumerable colonists professing the Romish 
religion, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 2 
Rut these colonists, especially the Spanish 
and Portuguese, as appears from the testi - 


I 1 For illustration of theso facts, besides Cerri, Etdt 
Present del* Eglise Romaine, p. 222, &c. see Cavazzi, Re- 
lation Historique de l* Afrique [d* Ethiopie] Occidental *’ . 
which Labat published in Fronch, tome iii. p. 433, Ac. 
tome iv. p. 28, 354, Ac. and nearly the whole work, 
which is chiefly occupied with the history of the mis- 
sions performed by the Capuchins in Africa during the 
last century. [Maclaine finds all these references to- 
tally wrong. Schlcgel says : Mosheim meant Father 
Fortunatus Alamandini’s Historical Description qf the 
kingdoms qf Congo, Matamba, and Angola , in Italian, 
Bologna, lG87,fol. whose statements the ItalianCapuchin 
and missionary, Cavazzi de Montecavallo, has copied. 
And these last, Labat actually translated in a free man- 
ner into French, and published in five volumes, 12mo, 
Paris, 1732, under the title, Relation Historique de 

V Mthiopie Occidentals. And this last Is the work 

which Mosheim had in his eyo, and not that of tho same 
Labat, which was also published in five volumes 12mo, 
in 1728, entitled, NouveUe Relation de l' Afrique Occiden- 
tals. — Mur, 

* See the authors mentioned by Fabriciu3, Lux Enan - 
gelii toti orbi exoriens , cap. xlviii. xlix. p. 760, Ac. The 
state of the Romish religion in that part of America 
occupied by Christians, is briefly exhibited by Corri, 
Etdt Present de V Egltse Romaine, p. 245. 
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mony of very respectable men belonging 
themselves to the Catholic church, are, 
even the priests not excepted, the lowest 
and most abandoned of all who bear the 
Christian name, and far surpass even the 
pagans in ridiculous rites and flagitious 
conduct. 3 Those of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans who have been reduced to servitude 
by the Europeans, of who reside in the 
vicinity of Europeans, have received some 
slight knowledge of the Romish religion 
from the Jesuits, Franciscans, and others; 
but the little knowledge they have received 
is wholly obscured by the barbarity of 
their customs and manners. Those Catholic 
priests of various orders and classes, who 
in modern times have visited the wandering 
tribes of the forests remote from the settle- 
ments of Europeans, have learned by ex- 
perience that the Indians, unless they 
become civilized and cease to roam, are 
absolutely incapable of receiving and re- 
taining on their minds the principles of 
Christianity. 4 And hence, in some pro- 
vinces both of South and North America, 
Indian commonwealths have been founded 
by the Jesuits with great efforts, and 
guarded with laws similar to those of the 
Europeans ; and the access of all Europeans 
to them has nearly been cut off, to prevent 
their being corrupted by European vices, | 
while the Jesuits sustain the rank both of 
teachers and of magistrates among them. 
But while the Jesuits highly extol the 
merits and zeal of their order in this thing, 
others deny their claims, and maintain that 
they arc more eager after public honours, 
wealth, and power, than the advancement 
of Christianity ; and allege that they 
have collected immense quantities of gold 
from Paraguay which is subject to their 
sole authority and from other countries, 
which they have transmitted to their so- 
ciety in Europe.” 

8 See in particular, Frazier, Voyage de la Mer da Sud, 
p. 1G7, 218, 328, 353, 402, 417, 432, 533. j 

4 An immense number of facts on this subject are | 
found in the letters which the French Jesuits wrote to ; 
their European friends respecting the success of their j 
missions, and which have been published at Paris. 

8 Labat, when asked by Tamburini, the general of the ! 
order of the Jesuits, what progress Christianity was 
making among the Americans, boldly and frankly said. 
Either none or very little ; that ho had not met with 
one adult among those tribes who was truly a Chris- 
tian, that the preachers among them were useful only 
by baptizing occasionally infants who were at the 
point of death. Voyage da P. Labat cn Espngne et 
en Italie, tome viii. p. 7. “Je lui r6pondis qu’on n*y 
avoit fait jusqu’ present d’autres progr^s que do 
baptizer quelques enfans moribonds sans avoir pu con- 
vertir v6ritablement aucun adulte.” He added that to 
make the Americans Christians, they must first be 
made men: — “ Qu’il en falloit fairc des hommes, avant- 
que d’en faire des Chretiens.” This resolute Dominican, 
who had been a missionary in the American islands, 
wished to give tho father of the Jesuits some salutary 
counsels respecting the immense possessions and wealth 
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Chap, i.] 

20. In tliu American provinces which the 
British occupied in this century, the cause 
of Christianity was urged with more wis- 
dom and of course with more success, upon 
the stupidity and amazing listlessness of 
the Indians. The glory of .commencing 
this most important work is justly claimed 
by those Independents, as they are called, 
who had to forsake their country on account 
>f their dissent from the religion estab- 
lished bylaw. Some families of this sect, 
that they might transmit uncontaminated 
to their children the religious principles they 
had embraced, removed in the year 1620 
from Holland to New-England, and there 
laid the foundation of a new common- 
wealth. 1 As these first adventurers were 


of his sons in the American islands, but the cautious 
old man dexterously avoided the subject: — “ Juvoulusie | 
mettro sur les b'.ens que la Compagnio possible aux 
Isles ; il cluda delicatement cet Article.' 1 With no less 
spirit the same Labat checked the supremo pontiff 
himself, Clement XI. who commended tho activity of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese in furthering the salva- 
tion of the Americans, but taxed the French with 
negligence in this very important matter : — tlie Spa- 
niards and the Portuguese, said Labat, have no cause 
to boast, of the success of their labours ; they only in- 
duce the Indians to feign themselves Christians, through 
fear of tortures and death. “ Les Missionaires Espag- 
nols et Portugais n’avolent pas sujet do se vantcr des 
pretendue.s conversions des Jndicns, puisqu’il etoit 
constant qu’ils n'avoient fait que des hypocrites, que la 
craintc de la mort ou des tourmens avoit force/. A reoo- 
voir de baptCmo, et qui etoient demeuroz aprds 1‘avoir 
re<;u, aussi idolatres qu'auparavant.” ubi supra, p. 12. 
To this testimony, so very recent and of so higli au- 
thority, so many more ancient might be added that it 
would bo ditlieult to recount them. See also respecting 
tho American Jesuits, the Me moire tnuchant l' Eta - 
blissement considerable des Pices Jesnites dans les hides 
d' Espagne, which is added to F reader's Relation du 
Voyage de la Mer dn Sad, p. 577, Ac.; Cereal, Voyages 
aux hides Occidentals, tome ii. p. 67, 43, Ac. See also 
Mamachius, Origines et Ant iqui fates Christiana \ tom. 
ii. p. 337, Sec. Respecting tho Jesuits occupying the | 
province of Faraquaria or Paraguay, see Ulloa, Voyage 
<V Ameriquc, tome i. p. 540, &c. and Muratori’s Tract 
published in 1743, in which he pleads their cause 
against their accusers. [A full and very favourable 
history of the Jesuit republic of Paraguay to ad. 1747, 
with numerous documents and vouchers, may be found 
in the Jesuit Charlevoix's Histoire du Paraguay, Paris, 
1757, 6 tomes, 12mo; also in English, but without the 
documents, London, 1769, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1752, the 
king of Spain having ceded a considerable part of 
this Jesuit republic to the king of Portugal in exchange 
for other territories, tho Indians who dreaded the do- 
minion of the Portuguese absolutely refused to bo 
transferred, and resisted the commissioners of tho two 
governments by force of arms. This revolt of tho 
natives was ascribed to the influence of tho Jesuits, their 
immediate rulers ; and the enemies of that order seized 
this occasion to effect not only the subversion of this 
their republic, but likewise tho overthrow of the order 
itself. Tho Portuguese government was the first to 
suppress the order ; and to justify their proceeding they 
caused a narrative to be published which was printed 
at the Hague in French, in 1758, 8vo, with the titlo La 
liepublique des Jesuites au Paraguay renncrsSe , in 
which tne character of the order is treated with no 
indulgence. From that time onward the order of 
Jesuits and their republic of Paraguay have been gene- 
rally treated with execration. But of lato many dis- 
cerning writers, especially among the Protestants, 
defend the cause of the Jesuits and speak very favourably 
of their missionary labours in Paraguay. —/If ur. 

» Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. Ill; Bohm's 
Englische Refomuttionshutorie, book vi. chap. v. p. 807, 
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not unsuccessful, they were followed in 
1 629 by very many of those called Puritans 
in England, who were impatient of the evils 
which they suffered from the persecution 
of the bishops, and of the court which fa- 
voured those bishops. 2 But these emigrants 
had at first to encounter so many hardships 
and dilliculties in the dreary and unculti- 
vated wilderness, that they could pay but 
little attention to the instruction of the In- 
dians. More courage and more leisure for 
such enterprises were enjoyed by the new 
Puritan exiles from England, who went to 
America in 1623 [1633], and subsequently, 
Thomas May hew, Thomas Shepherd, John 
Eliot, and many others. All these merited 
high praise by their efforts for tho salvation 
of the Americans; but none more than 
Eliot, who by translating the holy Scrip- 
tures and otter religions books into the 
Indian language, and by collecting and 
suitably instructing no small number of 
Christian converts among the barbarians, 
obtained after his death the honourable title 
of the Apostle of the Indians. 3 These 


Sec. [Cotton Matlirr’a Varies. Hist . of New - England, 
book i. chap. ii. Sic. ; Prince’s New- England Chrono- 
logy; Holmes’ American Annals, vol. i. ami the other 
histories of the first planting of Colonies in New-Eng- 
land. — Mur. 

8 Increase Mather’s History of New-England, p. 126, 
Ac.; Neal's History qf the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 182, &o. 
[Cotton Mather’s Eceles. History of New- England, 
book i. chap. iv. he. ami the other writers mentioned 
in the preceding note. — Mur. 

8 Hornbook, On Cunuersione Tudor, et, Gentil. lib. ii. 
cap. xv. p. 260; Increase Mather's Episfola do Suecessu 
Evangel ii apud Indus Occidentals aaJoh. Leusdenium, 
Utrecht, 1699, 8vo, [published also in English, in Cot- 
ton Mather's Eceles. History of New-England, book iii. 
p. 194, Ac.] Tho Rev. John Eliot was born in Eng- 
land a.d. 1601. After leaving tho university he taught 
school a few years, and then removed to New-England 
in 1631, in order to preach the gospel without molesta- 
tion. The church in Boston would have settled him 
as a colleague with Mr. Wilson, but ho had promised 
several friends in England that if they removed to 
America ho would become their pastor. Accordingly 
on their arrival and settlement In Dorchester, ho was 
ordained over them in November, 1632, and served them 
fifty-eight years or till his death in 1690. lie early 
turned his attention to the Indians around him, learned 
their language in 1614, and two years after commenced 
a regular weekly lecture to them at Natic. It was in 
this year that tho general court of Massachusetts passed 
an act or order to encourage the propagation of tho 
gospel among the Indiaus. Eliot was countenanced 
and aided by the ministers around him, who frequently 
supplied his pulpit in his absence, and were always 
ready to afford him counsel, and also to aid him occa- 
sionally, so far as their Ignorance of tho Indian tongue 
would permit, in imparting religious instruction to tho 
Indians. He not only preached regular weekly lectures 
at Natic, but likewise occasionally to the Indian con- 
gregations at Concord, Dorchester Mills, Watertown, 
and some other places. In tho year 16J0, he visited 
twelve towns or villages of Christian Indians under his 
caro, in Massachusetts and along tho Merrimac; in all 
of which there were Indian preachers regularly sta- 
tioned, to serve them on Sundays and be their constant 
spiritual guides. At Natic there were two such teach- 
ers, and between forty and fifty communicants. For 
the use of these natives he translated into the Indian 
language, primers, catechisms, the Practice qf Piety, 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, several of Mr. Shep- 
herd’s works, and at length the whole Bible, which 
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happy beginnings induced the Parliament 
and people of England, after a few years, to 
resolve on extending the enterprise by 
public measures and public contributions, 
lienee originated that noble society which 
derives its name from its object, the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and which in its pro- 
gress having increased in numbers, dignity, 
privileges, and advantages of every kind, 
lias gradually enlarged and extended its 
efforts for the salvation of the nations es- 
tranged from Christ, especially in America. 
Immensely more, as all must admit, remains 
still to be done; yet any one must be un- 
candid or ignorant of such things, who can 
deny that much has been done and with 
greater success than was to be anticipated. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to speak 
of Pennsylvania, in which people of all 
sects and religions now live intermingled 
and worship God in the manner they see 
fit. The Hollanders began to diffuse the 
knowledge of Christianity with great suc- 
cess in those provinces of Portuguese 
America, which they had conquered under 
the conduct of Maurice prince of Orange; 1 
but all these prospects were intercepted by 
the Portuguese recovering their lost pos- 

was first published at Cambridge in and again 

just after his death. He set up schools in his Indian 
villages, introduced a regular form of civil government, 
and to some extent Industry and the useful arts; and 
was the fountain from which the Indian preachers 
under him drew all their knowledge. See Cotton Ma- 
ther’s Iefe of Eliot , in his Eccles. Hist, qf Xew-England, 
hook iii. p. 170, Sec. ; Connecticut Evangelical Maga- 
zine, vol. iil. p. 361, 411 ; vol. iv. p. 181, 161. Brown's 
Hist, of the Propag. of Christianity, vol. i. p. *29, &c. — 
The stato of Christianity among the Indians of Ncw- 
England in 1687, was thus described by Increase Ma- 
ther in his letter to Leusden: — “ There are six churches 
of baptized Indians in New-England, and eighteen 
assemblies of catechumens professing the name of 
Christ. Of the Indians there are four-and-twenty who 
are preachers of the word of God ; and besides these, 
there are four English ministers who preach the Gos- 
pel in the Indian tongue.” — Mur. 

1 Hettinger's Topograph! a Ecclesiastim, p. 47; Ja- 
nisson’s JCtilt Present des Provinces Unxes, tome i. p. 
396, &c. He also treats of Surinam and the state of 
religion there, in chap. xiv. p. 407. [According to the 
testimony of Nicuhoff, who resided in Brazil from 1610 
to 1649, there were in 1643 or the year before the revolt 
of the Portuguese, five Protestant churches along the 
coast south of the Recife or Fernambuco ; namely, at 
San Antonio, at Cap San Agostinho, at Serlnhem, at 
Porto Calvo, and at Rio San Francisco. But those 
churches were not always supplied with ministers, as 
they came out only for limited periods. North of the 
Recife, there was in 1643 one Dutch minister at the 
island Tamaraca and Fort Orange, another at Rio 
Grande, and two at Farayba. At Recife or Pernam- 
buco and in its vicinity, there were about 400 Protes- 
tants, Dutch, French, and English, and three Dutch 
ministers, besides one who served on board the fleet 
and on inland expeditions, and likewise one French 
and one English minister. In 1646, there were but 
seven Dutch ministers in Brazil. The churches were 
regulated according to the synod of Dort. The minis- 
ter and the churchwardens constituted the church 
session. The deacons visited the sick to provide for 
them. The children were catechized on Sundays, and 
the sacrament was administered four times a year. See 
Nieuhoff’s Voyages, in Churcliil's Collection. London, 
1730, vol. 11. p. 32 Mur. 


sessions after the year 1044. Nor did the 
Dutch, so far as I know, expend much 
labour p,nd effort in improving the minds 
of the Indians who inhabited Surinam and 
the adjacent regions. 

21. The opponents of all religion, and 
especially of Christianity, are represented 
by some as more numerous in this century, 
and by others as less so, according to tin* 
party and the views which they embraced. 
The English complain that from the time 
of Charles II. their nation was contami- 
nated with the grossest of vices and profli- 
gacy, that this state of things gave rise to 
unbridled licentiousness of speculation and 
disputation on religious subjects, and that 
both united produced a multitude of per- 
sons who prostituted their talents and in- 
genuity to extinguish all sense of religion 
and piety. And that these complaints 
were not groundless, appears from the nu- 
merous examples of Englishmen of this 
period, who either declared war against all 
religion or who maintained that the religion 
of nature and reason was alone to be fol- 
lowed; and likewise from the many excellent 
treatises by which the most solid writers 
of the nation defended the divinity and ex- 
cellence of Christianity against their hostile 
assaults. The strongest evidence however 
is the noble institution of the very learned 
gentleman, Robert Boyle, who by his will in 
1091 bequeathed a splendid portion of his 
estate to religion, the income of which wa.- 
to be annually paid over to acute and elo- 
quent men, who should oppose the progress 
of impiety and demonstrate and confirm 
the truth of natural and revealed religion 
in eight public discourses each year. 2 Down 
to our own times, men of the greatest ta- 
lents and genius have undertaken tbi - 
service, and their discussions or discourse- 
have been laid before the public to the 
great advantage of all Europe. 8 


9 See Ricotier’s Preface to his French translation of 
Clark’s Discourses on the Being and Attributes of God, 
p. xiv. &c. Of Boyle himself and his merits, Edw. 
Budgell has treated very fully in his Memoirs of the 
Lives and Characters of the Illustrious Family of the 
Boyles, London, 1737, 8vo. See the Bihhothtquc Bri- 
tannique, tome xil. part i. p. 141, &c. [But above all. 
the late learned Dr. Birch’s Life of Boyle , published in 
Svo, In the year 1744 ; and that very valuable collection 
of Lives, the Biographies Britannica , Article Boyle, 
Robert, note (arb See also Article Hobbes, in the same 
collection. — Macl. 

8 A catalogue of these discourses Is given In the Bi - 
bliothbque Angloise, tome xv. part ii. p. 416, &c. A 
learned and neatly digested summary of all tho dis- 
courses of this nature thus far delivered, was published 
not long since in English by Gilbert Burnet, which the 
French and the Germans have begun to translate Into 
their languages. [This abridgment comprehends the- 
discourses of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, Gastrell, Har- 
ris, Bradford, Blackball, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, 
Whlston, Turner, Butler, Woodward. Derham, Ibbot. 
Leng, J. Clarke, Gurdon, Burnet, Borrlman. — Marl. 
[All these discourses were, two years afterwards, pul* 




Chap, i.] 

22. By the English generally Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury is represented as 
the leader and standard-bearer of the impi- 
ous company, who from the accession of 
Charles II. set themselves in opposition to 
God and to things sacred. He was a man 
daring, crafty, acute, and perspicacious, 
but of more genius than erudition or know- 
ledge either sacred or human. 1 He has 
however found some advocates out of Great 
Britain, who maintain that he erred in- 
deed, yet not so culpably as to subvert the 
being of a God and the worship of him. 2 
Those who shall read attentively the books 
he has left, must admit that if he was not 
himself destitute of all regard for God and 
religion, it is manifest his principles natu- 
rally lead to an utter disregard for all 
things sacred ; and his writings betray not 
obscurely a mind most unfriendly to Christ 
and to the Christian religion. It is said 
however that in his old age he became more 
rational, and publicly condemned the sen- 
timents he had formerly published; 3 but 


lished, without abridgment, under the title of, The 
Hoyle Lectures, a Defence of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, being the Sermons at the Boyle Lecture from 
1691 to 1732, Loud. 1731), 3 vols. folio. A list of all 
the works which have been published in connexion 
with this Lecture down to the year 1822, maybe seen 
in Lowndes’ British Librarian, col. 838—810. The 
latest series which has been published is not unworthy 
of its predecessors ; I allude to Maurice’s Religions oj 
the World and their Relations to Christianity, London, 
1847, 8vo.—/f. 

i See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, tome ii. p. 478; Wood’s 
A theme Oxonienses , vol. ii. p. 4(51, of the late edition. 
[Add Brucker's / / isturia Crit . Philos. Appendix, Leipsic, 
17G7, 4 to, p. '880, N’C. where his life and character are 
described with impartiality and accuracy. In Crom- 
well's time he was a zealous adherent of the royalist 
party, and a defender of their rights with servile sub- 
mission. Yet be lost the favour of the court and died 
in 1079. in his 91st year, a private country gentleman. 
Two of his works, namely, De Cine, Paris, 1042, 4to, 
and his Leviathan, 1051, folio, are most worthy of no- 
tice. In them lie recommends monarchic despotism, 
represents the human soul as material and mortal, dis- ! 
cards all natural distinction between moral actions, 
and makes morality depend wholly on the enactments 
of monarchs. — Schl, [The whole of the moral and 
political works of Hobbes, with a life of the author 
prefixed, were elegantly printed, probably under the 
eye of Warburton, London, 1750, folio. See Ilenke, 
Ki rchengesch. i eh te, vol. iv. p. 399, note. — Mur. [A fuller 
edition containing both tho Latin and English works 
of Hobbes, has been just completed by Sir Win. Moles- 
worth, Hart, in 14 vols. 8vo, London, 1839 — 43. The 
student will see a full exposition of llobbes* peculiar 
views in Hu Ham’s Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope, vol. ill. p 209, Sid. where there is an entire section 
on The Metaphysical Philosophy oj Hobbes. See also 
Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy , 
Johnson’s translation, Oxford, 1832, p. 305, Sto. — II. 

“In defence of Hobbes appeared, besides others, 
Candling, Observ. Selectee, tom. i. n. ii. p. 30, and in 
the Gundlivginna, par. xiv. p. 304. Add Arnold, 
K i rchen -und Kctzerh i storie, part ii. book xvii. chap, 
xvi. sec. xxv. p. 1082, Sec. Against these appeared 
Buddcus, Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione, cap. 1. 
p. 187, & c. 

3 This rests on the authority of Wood, who states in 
his Athena: Oxon, vol. ii. p. 640, that Hobbes wrote an 
Apology for himself and his writings, in which he pro- 
fesses never to have embraced the opinions lie proposed 
in his Leviathan, but to have brought them forward 
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whether he was sincere in this is uncertain. 
With more truth it may be said of John 
Wilmot, earl of Rochester, who attacked 
God and religion with even more fury than 
Hobbes, that he became a penitent. lie 
was a man of great discernment and bril- 
liancy of genius but of astonishing levity; and 
while his bodily powers were subservient to 
his will, he was libidinous and debauched. 4 
Yet it was his happy lot in the last years 
of his short life, through the admonition 
especially of Gilbert Burnet, to betake 
himself to the mercy of God and Jesus 
Christ, and he met death religiously, a.d. 
1080, penitently lamenting and detesting 
his former wickedness. 5 In this list may 
be placed Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of 
Shaftesbury, who died of a consumption at 
Naples, a.d. 1703; not that he was an 
open enemy of Christianity, but his pungent 
wit, the elegance of his style, and the charms 
of his genius, rendered him the more dan- 
gerous foe to religion in proportion to the 
concealment he practised. Several of his 
works are extant and have been often pub- 
lished; all exquisitely fine, from the native 
charms of his diction and thoughts, yet 
exceedingly dangerous to young and inex- 
perienced minds. 6 Unpolished and dull 


merely to try his ingenuity ; that after writing the book 
he never defended those opinions either publicly or 
privately, but submitted them to tho judgment of tho 
church ; that those positions of his book in particular 
which seemed to militate against tho received notions 
of God and religion were published not as true and 
incontrovertible, but only as plausible and for tho pur- 
pose of drawing forth the judgment of theologians 
concerning them. Wood does not tell us in what year 
this Apology appeared, which is evidence that he had 
not been able to examine the book. Neither does he 
state whether Hobbes was alive or dead when it was 
published. Hut its being placed in the list of Hobbes’ 
writings posterior to 1682, leads to the conjecture that 
it was published after his death, for he died in 1672. It 
does not therefore yet appear what wo are to think of 
this change of opinion in llobbes. I can believe that 
such an Apology for Hobbes exists ; but perhaps it was 
drawn up by one of his friends to shield his reputation 
after be was dead. Yet if it was written and published 
by himself, it can afford but little support to thoso who 
would defend his character. For the method Hobbes 
takes to excuse himself is that in which all try to clear 
themselves when they have incurred odium and indig- 
nation by advancing corrupt and pernicious opinions, 
and yet wish to live quietly though continuing to be 
just what they were before. 

* See an account of his life and writings In Wood’s 
Athena; Oxon. vol. ii. p. 651. On his poetic talonts, 
Voltaire treats, Melange de Litle.rature et de Philoso- 
phic, chap, xxxiv. in his Works, tome iv. p. 303. 

5 This scene is described by Bishop Burnet in a 
special tract entitled, Some Passages of the Life and 
Death of John Earl of Rochester, written at. his desire on 
his Deathbed, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D. It is extant also 
in German, French, and Latin. 

(i His works were first published collectively, Lon- 
don, 1711, in three vols. 8vo, and often subsequently. 
Theyare called Characteristics [of Men, Manners, and 
Opinfons], from the title of the greater part of them. 
See Le Clorc, Bibliotl deque Choisie , tome xxili. Some 
notes of Leibnitz upon them were published by Peter 
des Maizeaux, Recuml des diverse* Pieces sur la Philoso- 
phic, tome il. p. 245. There are some who maintain 
that this otherwise great and illustrious man has been 
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CENTURY XVII. 


as compared with these, was John To- 
land, an Irishman, who at the close of 
this century was not ashamed to disgrace 
himself and his country by several tracts 
reproachful to Christianity. But as those 
who pamper the vicious propensities of 
men seldom lack admirers, so this man 
who was not destitute of learning, though 
vainglorious and of abandoned morals, was 
thought something of by the undiscerning. 1 
The other Englishmen of less notoriety 
belonging to this class need not be enu- 
merated; yet if any one is disposed, he 
may add to the list Edward Henry [Her- 
bert, baron] of Cherbury, a nobleman and 
philosopher, who if he did not deny the 
divinity of the Christian religion, yet main- 
tained that the knowledge of it was not 
necessary to salvation ; 2 and Charles Blount, 
the author of the Oracles of Reason, who 
committed suicide in 1693. 3 


rashly accused by clergymen of contemning religion. I 
wish they could clearly prove that it is so. Hut if I do 
not wholly mistake, whoever shall read but a moderate 
portion of his writings or only his noted Letter on 
Enthusiasm, which in French bears the title Essai sat- 
in llaillerie, will readily fall in with tho judgment which 
Hishop Berkley passes upon him in his Atciphron or the 
Minute Philosopher, vol. i. dial. Hi. p. 200, &c. This 
very ingenious man employs ridicule when seeming to 
speak the most gravely on sacred subjects ; and divest9 
the arguments, derived from the sacred Scriptures in 
support of a devout and virtuous life, of all their power 
and influence; nay, by recommending an indescribablo 
and sublime kind of virtue far above the conceptions of 
common people, and which rests satisfied with itself, lie 
appears to extinguish all zeal for the pursuit of virtue 
in the minds of common people. 

1 In my younger years I treated largely of this man 
In a Commentatio do Vita et Scriptis (jus, prefixed to a 
Confutation of his insidious book entitled Nazatenus. 
The deficiencies, if any occur in that Commentatio, may 
be supplied from tho Life of 'Poland prefixed to his 
Posthumous Works published at London, 172(5, 2 vols. 
8vo. The author of that Life Is Peter des Maizcaux, 
well known for various literary labours. 

# Lord Herbert is sufficiently known to the learned 
by his book De Cuusis Erroruw, ami other writings, 
but especially by his work l)e Religions Gentilium. 
A nd not less known aro the confutations of tho senti- 
ments ho advances in these books, written by Musoeus, 
Kortholt, and other celebrated divines. Ho is com- 
monly considered the father of the family of Naturalists 
[or Deists]. See Arnold's Kirdun-und Keizer historie, 
par. ii. book xviil. cap. xvi. p. 1083, &c. [Cherbury is 
properly tho founder of the modern religious indiffe- 
rentism. If wo may believe him, the divine origin of 
Christianity cannot be proved but only be rendered very 
probable. The whole of religion, according to him, 
consists in five articles : I. There is a God. II. He is 
to be worshipped. III. And this by the practice of 
virtue. IV. Repentance and reformation will procure 
us pardon from God. V. After this life the virtuous 
will be rewarded and the vicious punished.— Schl. [See 
moro of him in Hallam’s Introd. to the Literature of 
Europe, vol. ill. p. 132, and from p. 155, &c. and iu 
Tennemann’s Manual, p. 309. — K. 

3 See ChauflfepHj’s Nouveau Didionnaire Histirrique 
et Crit. tome 1. par. ii. p. 328. He however omits his 
tragical death from a regard undoubtedly to the feelings 
of the illustrious family of Blounts, still living in F.ng- 
land. [Concerning all the English deists mentioned in 
this section, their works, their opinions, and the confu- 
tation of them, see Leland's View of the principal 
Deistical Writers that have appeared in England in the 
last and present Cerdury, with Observations , See. first 
published in 1754, and since often, in 2 vols. 8vo.~ 
Mur* 
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23. In France, adjacent to England, 
Julius Caesar Vanini, an Italian, author of 
tho Amphitheatre of Providence and of 
Dialogues concerning Nature, was publicly 
burned at Toulouse in 1629 [1619], as a 
perverse enemy of God and of all religion. 
But some respectable and learned writers 
think that he fell a victim to personal 
resentment, and that he neither wrote nor 
lived and acted so stupidly and impiously, 
as to be justly chargeable with contemning 
God. 4 But the character of Cosmo Rug- 
gieri, a Florentine and a profligate, w)?o 
died at Paris in 1615, no honest man will 
readily undertake to defend. For when 
about to die, he boldly declared that he 
regarded all that we arc taught respecting 
a supreme Deity and evil spirits as idle 
tales. 5 Whether justice or injustice was 
done to Casimir Leszynsky, a Polish knight 
who was punished capitally at Warsaw in 
1689 for denying a God and divine provi- 
dence, cannot easily be determined without 
inspection of the record of his trial. 0 Ir» 
Germany, a senseless and frantic man, 
Matthew Knutzcn of Holstein, whbed to 
establish a new sect of the Conscisntiaries, 
that is, of persons who disregarding God 
followed only the dictates of conscience or 
right reason; but he was easily checked 
and compelled to abandon his mad pro- 
jpet. 7 

24. Benedict de Spinoza, a Portuguese 
Jew who died at the Hague in 1677, is 
accounted the first and the most acute or 


4 See the compilations of Bnddeus concerning him 
| in his Theses do / Uheismo et Superstitiane, cap. i. p 
120, &c. The author of tho Apology for Vanini , which 
was published in Holland, 1712, 8vo, was Arp, a lawyer 
of extensive learning, who promised a new ami much 
enlarged edition of this little book in his E erics JEsti • 
vales scu Seriplorum suorurn Uistoria , par. i. see. xl. p. 
28, &c. Ilis coadjutor in vindicating tho character of 
Vanini was Hcister, Apologia pro Medicis, sec. xviii. p. 
93, &c. [Vanini was a physician and a wild, enthusi- 
astic naturalist. He travelled in England, tho Nether- 
lands, Germany, Franco, and Switzerland, professed 
himself a Catholic, but ho advanced particularly in his 
last book, his Dialogues , such mystical and deistic opi- 
nions concerning God, whom he seemed to confound 
with nature, that he was burned as a heretic at Ton- 
louse, a.d. 16)9. See Schroeckh’s Kirehengesch . test 
der Reformat, vol. v. p. 646, &c.; Bruckcr, Hist. Crit. 
Philos, tom. v. p. 670 ; tom. vi. p. 922 ; Chaufl*epi6*s 
Didionnaire, art. Vanini , and Stliiuilin's EeyirUge zur 
Philos, u. Gvseh. vol. i. p. 147. — Mur. [Consult also 
Hallam, ubi supra, vol. iii. p. 129, &c. who calls him 
Lucilio Vanini. — Zf. 

6 Bayle’s Didionnaire, tome iii. p. 2526. [According 
to Bayle, he was a great astrologer and soothsayer and 
openly vicious. — Mur. 

6 See Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part ii. 
book xrii. chap. xvi. sec. xiv. p. 1074. The records of 
the trial of Leszynsky were formerly kept in the very 
rich library of Zuch. Conr. ITffcnbach ; but where they 
are since removed to, I do not know. [Yet from what 
Arnold has brought forward, it is more probable that he 
was innocent than that he was guilty. — Sdtl. 

7 See Muller’s Cimbtia Literatu , tom. 1. p. 304. 
&c. ; and his Isagoge ad llistoriam Char tones. Cimbr. 
par. 11. cap. vi. see. vili. p. 164, &c.; La Croze, Ltitre* 
item sut divert Sujets d' Uistoire, p. 400, &c. 
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all those in this century who transformed 
the Author of all things into a substance 
manacled by the eternal laws of necessity 
and fate. He indeed personally led a more 
discreet and commendable life than an 
immense number of Christians and others 
do, who have never suffered a doubt to enter 
their minds respecting God and the duties 
men owe to liiin; neither did lie seek to 
seduce others into a contempt for the 
Supreme Being or into corrupt morals. 1 
But in his books, especially those published 
after his death, it is manifestly his aim to 
prove that the whole universe and God 
himself are precisely one and the same 
thing ; and that whatever takes place arises 
out of the eternal and immutable laws of 
that nature which necessarily existed and 
was active from all eternity. And if these 
things were so, it would follow that every 
individual is himself God and cannot pos- 
sibly commit sin. 2 Beyond all controversy 
it was the Cartesian philosophy to which he 

1 His life accurately written by Colcrus, was pub- 
lished at the Hague in the year 170G, 8vc. Yet a more 
full and circumstantial life of him was composed by 
Lenglct du Fresnoy, and prellxed to Boulainvillicrs’ 
Kr position of the Doctrines qf Spinoza, published at 
Urussels or rather at Amsterdam, 1731, l‘2mo. Add 
Gayle, Dicfionnaire , tome iii. p. 2G31. [He %vas born 
at Amsterdam in 1G32, whero his father, a Portuguese 
Jew, then resided as a trader. Educated among Jews, 
he early manifested talent and also a propensity to- 
wards infidelity. Ho bocatne a great admirer of Carte- 
sian principles, and associated with men of education 
and philosophers. Uo was by trade a glass-grinder, and 
much famed for all kinds of optical glasses. Ills most 
noted works were, his Tractatus T hoolnpico- Poll ticus, 
Hamburg (Amsterdam), 1070, 4 to, and Ethica or<hne 
(ieometriro Demonstrates, published soon after his 
death, 1 <777, 4to. His style is dry, argumentative, and 
rather obscure. Towards the close of the 18th century 
some of tho German theologians began to admiro his 
writings ; and at this time ( 1831 ) it is said that a large 
number of the most pious divines of Germany are Spi- 
nozists in philosophy. — iUur. 

8 A pretty long list of those who have confuted Spi- 
noza is given by Fabricius, Iliblioth. Crura, lib. v. par. 
iii. p. 1HJ, &e. and by Jonichen, Historia Spinozismi 
f. ehnhqfiani , p. 58-72. llis real opinions concerning 
God must be learned from Ins Ethics which was pub- 
lished after his death, and not from his Tractatus 
fhoologico- Politic. us which ho published in his lifetime. 
For in the latter, he argues just as if he believed in an 
eternal deity distinct from nature and matter, who had 
caused a system of religion to bo promulgated for 
imbuing men’s minds with benevolence and equity, and 
had confirmed it by events, marvellous indeed but not 
supernatural. Hut in his Ethics ho more clearly ex- 
plains his views, and labours to provo that nature itself 
is God by its inherent powers necessarily producing 
movements. And this aids the confutation of those 
who contend that Spinoza was not so bad a man as he 
is generally represented, and who adduce their proofs 
from his Tractatus Thmhtpico- Politicus. Whether he 
gradually proceeded from bad to worse, or whether he 
cautiously concealed His* real sentiments while ho lived, 
from prudential reasons, it is difficult to say. This 
however is attested by tho most credible witnesses, that 
so long as he was alive he did not publicly influence 
any one to think lightly of God and his worship; and 
he always expressed himself seriously and piously when 
the conversation turned upon such subjects. See Mai- 
zeaux, Vie de M. de S. Evretmmd , p. 118, &c. tome i . of 
the works of the latter. This may also be easily 
gathered from his betters, which arc extant among his 
Posthumous Works. 

entirely resigned himself that led Spinoza 
into these opinions. For having adopted 
the common maxim of all philosophers, that 
all things which truly exist (all realities), 
exist superlatively in God; and then as- 
suming as indubitable that opinion of Dos 
Cartes that there are only two realities, 
thought and extension, the one peculiar to 
minds and the other to matter, it was natu- 
ral and even necessary that he should 
ascribe to God both these realities, extension 
and thought, without limitation or modifi- 
cation. And this done, it was unavoidable 
for him to confound God and the universe 
as being one and the same nature, and to 
maintain that there is only one real sub- 
stance from which all others originate and 
to which ail return. Moreover Spinoza’s 
system of doctrine, as even his friends will 
admit, was by no means such as to captivate 
by its lucid ness and the clearness of its 
evidence. For they tell us that it is to be 
comprehended by a kind of feeling rather 
than by the understanding, and that even 
the greatest geniuses are in. danger of mis 
understanding it. 3 Among the disciples of 
Spinoza (who choose to be called Panthe- 
ists, 4 from the principal doctrine they 

* Haylc, who, no one will say, was naturally obtuse 
and dull of apprehension, is charged by the followers of 
Spinoza with not having well understood the sentiments 
of their master., and therefore with not having solidly 
refuted them. See his Dictionnaire, tome iii. p. I Gil, 
note. Meier bitterly complains in his Preface to the 
Posthumous' Works of Spinoza, p. 21, Sec. that there was 
a general misapprehension of tho views of this extraor- 
dinary man, whose opinions all harmonised with the 
Christian religion. Houlainvilliers also, the expositor 
of Spinoza, declares in the preface to a book soon to bo 
mentioned, p. 153, that all his opposers had either 
maliciously perverted his meaning or misunderstood it. 

“ Lcs refutations de Spinoza m’ont induit i juger, ou quo 
leurs Auteurs n’uvoient pas voulu mettro la doctrine, 
qu'ils combattcnt, dans uno evidcnco suffisanto, ou 
qu’ils l’avoient mal entenduo.” If this system of doc- 
trine is so difficult, so far above common comprehen- 
sion that even men of tho greatest and mosH; acute 
minds may easily mistake in stating it, what conclusion 
shall we make but that the greater part of the Spino- 
zists (who are said to be very numerous all over 
Europe), have adopted it, not so much from any natural 
superiority of their genius as from the hope of indulging 
their lusts with impunity? For no rational and well- 
informed man will believe that in so great a multitude 
of persons, many of whom never once th ought of Im- 
proving their intellectual powers, all can see through 
that which puzzles the most perspicacious. [See also 
Hallam, Introd. to the Literature qf Europe, vol. iv. p. 
155, 243, 2G3 ; and Tenneinann’s Manual, & c. p. 322, 
he. containing full references to the several works 
which have appeared on Spinoza and his doctrines. — H. 

4 To relieve his poverty and satisfy his hunger, John 
Toland composed and published at Cosmopolis (Lon- 
don), in 1720, 8vo, an infamous and corrupting book 
entitled Panlheistican, in which he exhibits the For- 
mula celebrandas Societal is Socraticre seu Pantheisticce ; 
that is, tiie mode of conducting meetings among the 
Tanthelsts whom he represents as scattered every- 
where, and the morals of this faction are hero graphi- 
cally depicted. In this book— than which none can 
be more pernicious to honest but unguarded minds 
—the President and the members of the society of 
Pantheists confer with each other. He earnestly re- 
commends to his associates and fellows attention to 
truth, liberty, and health, and dissuades them fVorr 
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embrace rather than bear the name of their 
master), the first rank was held by Lewis 
Meier, a physician and a familiar friend of 
Spinoza, 1 also one Lucas, 2 the count Bou- 
lamvilliers, 3 and some others. 


superstition, that is religion ; and sometimes he reads 
to the brethren select passages from Cicero and Seneca, 
in which there is something favourable to irreligion. 
They solemnly promise that they will obey his injunc- 
tions. Sometimes the whole company becomes so 
animated that they simultaneously raise their voices, 
and sing merrily some verses from the ancient Latin 
poets suited to their morals and principles. Sec Mai- 
zoaux, Life (\f John Poland , p. 77 ; BibUotbhpie An- 
gloiie, tome viii. par. il. p. 285. If the Pantheists are 
such as they are here represented, it is not for wise men 
to dispute with them, but for good magistrates to see 
to it that such impudent geniuses do not creep into so- 
ciety and seduce the minds of citizens from their duty. 

1 Spinoza employed this Meier as an interpreter to 
translate into Latin what he wrote in Dutch. Meier 
also attended his dying master and in vain attempted 
to heal his disease. And ho moreover published the 
Posthumous Works of Spinoza with a Preface, in which 
he endeavours without success to demonstrate that 
Spinoza’s doctrine contains nothing at variance with 
Christianity. lie was also the author of the well-known 
hook entitled Philoxophia Scripturce Interpret, Eleu- 
theropoli, IGGG, 4to, in which the dignity and authority 
of the sacred books are subjected entirely to the deci- 
sions of philosophy. 

8 Lucas was a physician at tho Hague noted for Ids 
panaceas and for tho obliquity of his morals. This 
flagitious man left a Life of Spinoza from which Du 
Fresnoy drew the additions that he made to the Life qf 
Spinoza composed by Colerus. There is also in circu- 
lation and sold at a high price to those who can relish 
such writings, his Marrow of Spinoza’* doctrine, 
I' Esprit de Spinosa. Compared with this, what Spinoza 
himself wrote will appear quite tolerable and religious, 
so greatly has the wretched writer overleaped the 
bounds of all modesty, discretion, and good sense. 

3 This man of a prolific but singular and unchastened 
genius, well known by his various works relating to the 
political history of France, by his Life or rather fable of : 
Mohammed, by his misfortunes, and by other things, ! 
was so inconsistent with himself as to allow to both 1 
superstition and Atheism nearly an equal place in his 
ill-arranged mind. For while he believed that there 
was no God but nature or the universe, he still had no 
hesitation to record Mohammed as ono whom God 
raised up to instruct mankind ; and he believed that the 
future fortunes of individuals and of nations might be 
learned from the stars. This man, from his great 
solicitude for the public good, was much troubled that 
the excellent doctrines of Spinoza were misunderstood 
by almost everybody; and therefore he voluntarily 
assumed the task of expounding and stating them in a 
plain and lucid manner, suited to the comprehension of 
ordinary minds. Ilis attempt succeeded; but it pro- 
duced only this effect, that all now perceived more 
clearly than before that Bayle, and the others who re- 
garded the opinions of Spinoza as irrational In them- 
selves and subversive of all religion and virtue, did not 
mistake them. His work merited eternal oblivion. But 
Du Fresnoy brought it before the public ; and that it 
might be bought and read with less suspicion ho gave 
it the false title of a Confutation of Spinoza's Doctrine , 
and added some tracts really deserving that character, 
together with a Life of Spinoza. The whole title of 
this dangerous book is this : Refutation des Etreurs de 
DcnH. de Spinosa , par M. de ESnelon, ArcheoSqice dc 
Cambray, par le P- I, ami, Renedictin , et par M . le 
Comte de Boula in ni liters, ttvec h Vie de Spinosa, ecrite 
par M. Jean Colerus, augmmtee de beaucoup de parti - 
cufaritez tirees d’une Vie manwerite de ce Philosophe, 
f< life par un de set Amis. (This was Lucas of whom 
we spoke before.) A Bruxelles, ches Francois Foppens, 
1731, 12mo. Thus the wolf was penned among the 
sheep. Boulalnvilllers’ exposition and defence of Spi- 
noza’s doctrine, which to deceive people is called a 
Refutation, constitutes the greatest part of the book ; 
nor is it placed last, as in the titlepage, but occupies the 
foreground. The book also contains more than the 
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25. How much and how happily all 
branches of literature and the arts and 
sciences, as well those which belong to 
the province of reason and the intellect 
as those which belong to the empire of 
invention, memory, and the imagination, 
were cultivated and advanced through- 
out Christendom in this century, appears 
from innumerable proofs which need not 
here be detailed. The minds of men 
already awake were farther excited near 
the beginning of this century, and they were 
sagaciously shown the path they should 
pursue by that very great man, Francis 
Bacon Lord Verulam, the Apollo of the 
English; and particularly in his books 
On the Dignity and the Advances of the 
Sciences, and his New Organ of the Sci- 
ences (De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientific 
rum and Novum Organum Scicntiarum ). 4 
It would be vain indeed to expect that 
mankind who are beset with a thousand 
obstructions to their seeing things nakedly 
and as they really are, should do all that he 
requires of the cultivators of science and 
literature; for this extraordinary man was 
sometimes borne away by his vast and in- 
tuitive genius, and required of men not 
what they are able to do but what he could 
wish might be done. Yet it would be in- 
justice to deny that a great part of the 
advances which the Europeans made in every 
species of knowledge in this century is 
ascribable to his counsels and admonitions ; 
and especially that those who had treated 
of physical and philosophical subjects almost 
like blind men, by his assistance began 
gradually to open their eyes and to philoso- 
phise in a wiser manner. And through his 
influence it was, I apprehend, that while 
most people in the preceding ago supposed 
all human knowledge was carried to its 
perfection by the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, and by an acquaintance with 
the liberal and elegant arts, many gradually 
ceased to think so and saw that there were 
more wholesome aliments for the mind of a 
wise man. 

2G. That the mathematical, physical, and 


title specifies. For the motley collection is closed by a 
work of Isaac Orobio, a Jewish philosopher and physi- 
cian (who held not the lowest place among the friends 
and disciples of Spinoza), entitled Certamen Philoso- 
phicum Propugnatce Veritatis Dimnce ac Naturalis 
adversus Jo. Rredenburgii principia . This work was 
printed at Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo. 

* See his life prefixed to the late edition of his entire 
works, Lond. 1740, fol. and tho extracts from it in the 
Bibliothkquc Britannique , tome xv. par. i. p. 128. Ac. ; 
Mallet's Vie de Francois Bacon, Amsterd. 1742. 8vo, 
where, sec especially nis efforts to introduce a better 
mode of philosophising, p. 6, 12, 50, 102, &c.; add Vol- 
taire’s Mklange de Litter at ure et de Philosophic, chap, 
xlv. p. 125, Ac. [and especially Hallam’s Introduction 
to the Literature qf Europe, vol. ill. sec. ii. On the 
Philosophy qf Lord Bacon, p. 166, Ac. — R. 
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astronomical sciences in particular were 
carried to so great perfection among most 
of the nations of Europe, that those who 
lived before this period were comparatively 
but children in these sciences, is most mani- 
fest. In Italy Galileo Galilei, supported 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, led the 
way ; l and there followed among the French 
Rene des Cartes, Peter Gassendi, and in- 
numerable others ; among the Hanes Tycho 
Brahe; among the English, besides others 
of less fame, Robert Boyle and Isaac 
Newton ; among the Germans John Kepler, 
John Hevelius, Godfr. Wm. Leibnitz; and 
among the Swiss the Bernoulli. 2 To these 
men of the first order so many others eagerly 
joined themselves that there was no nation 
of Europe, except those which had not yet 
become civilized, which could not boast 
itself of some excellent and renowned geo- 
metrician, natural philosopher, or astrono- 
mer. Their ardour was stimulated not only 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, those here- 
ditary patrons of all learning and especially 
of these branches, but also by the very 
powerful monarchs of France and Great 
Britain, Charles II. and Louis XIV. The 
former established in London, as the latter 
did in Paris, an academy or society of 
learned and inquisitive men, guarded against 
the contempt of the vulgar and the insidious 
influences of sloth by very ample honours 
and rewards ; whose business it was to exa- 
mine. nature most critically, and to cultivate 
all those arts by which the human mind is 
rendered acute in discerning the truth, and 
in promoting the convenience and comfort 
of mankind. 3 This advance of learning has 
been exceedingly useful, not only to civil 
society but also to the Christian church. 
For by it the dominion of superstition, than 
which nothing can be more injurious to 
true religion or more dangerous to the safety 
of the state, has been greatly narrowed ; 
the strongest bulwarks have been erected 

against fictitious prodigies, by which people 
were formerly greatly affrighted, and the 
boundless perfections of the Supreme Being, 
especially his wisdom and power, have been 
most solidly demonstrated from the cha- 
racter and structure both of the universe at 
large and of its individual parts. 

27- Much darkness was removed from the 
minds of Christians by the knowledge of 
history and especially of early church his- 
tory, which men of deep research in many 
places acquired and disseminated. For the 
origin and causes of a great number of 
opinions which antiquity and custom had 
rendered as it were sacred, being now his- 
torically exposed, numerous errors which 
before had occupied and enslaved men’s 
minds of course lost their authority, light 
and peace arose upon many minds, and 
the lives of many were rendered more 
blameless and happy. This better know- 
ledge of history likewise restored very many 
persons to a fair reputation whom the igno- 
rance or the malice of former ages had 
branded with the name of heretics ; and this 
served to protect many pious and good men 
from being misled by tbe malignant and 
the ill-informed. History also showed that 
various religious disputes, which formerly 
embroiled nations and involved them in 
bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes, arose from 
very trivial causes, from the ambiguity of 
terms, from ignorance, superstition, envy 
and emulation, or from the love of pre- 
eminence. It traced back many rites and 
ceremonies which were once regarded as of 
divine origin to polluted sources, to the 
customs of barbarous nations, to a disposi- 
tion to practice imposition, to the irrational 
fancies of half-educated men, and to a 
foolish desire of imitating others. It taught 
that the rulers of the church by base arts 
had possessed themselves of no small share 
of the civil power; and by binding kings 
with religious terrors, had divested them of 
their wealth. It evinced that the ecclesias- 
tical councils, whose decrees were once 
regarded as divine oracles, were often con- 
ventions of very ignorant men, nay some- 
times of arrant knaves. Several other things 
of the like nature might be mentioned. 
IIow salutary all this must have been to 
the cause of Christianity, how much gen- 
tleness towards those of different senti- 
ments, how much caution and prudence in 
deciding upon the opinions of others, how 
much relief to the innocent and the good • 
against the ill-dispo v ed grew out of it, and 
how many pernicious artifices, frauds, and 
errors it has banished from human society, 
we may learn from our own daily experience 
of our happy condition. 

1 Sot* Ileumann’s Acta Philosophorum , written in 
German, part xlv. p. 2G1 ; part xv. p. 4G7 ; part xvil. 
p. 803. 

* See most of these eminent men noticed :n chapter 
viii. vol. iv. of Ilftllam, uhi. supra.— R. 

3 A History of the Royal Society of London was 
published by Thomas Spratt, London, 1722, 4to. Seo 
Bibliotheque Angloise, tome xi. part i. p. 1, &c. [A 
much more interesting and ample history of this re- 
spectable society has lately been composed and pub- 
, fished by Dr. Kirch, its learned secretary — Mad.] A 
History of the Parisian Academy of Sciences has been 
published by Fontenelle. A comparison between the 
two academies is made by Voltaire, Melange de Litte- 
rature et de Philosophic, chap xxvi. in (liuvres, tome iv. 
p. 317. [Of the origin of these two national societies, see 
also Hallam, uhi supra, vol. iv. p. 5.G2, &c. A more 
recent accoujit of the Royal Society and of its contribu- 
tions to science, has been compiled by Dr. Thos. Thom- 
son, professor of chemistry in the Univ. of Glasgow, 
entitled History of the Royal Society from its Institution 
to the end qf the Eighteenth Century, Lond. 1812, 4 to, 
and one more recent by C. R. Wild. Lond. 1818. —It. 
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28. Those Christians who gave attention 
to Hebrew and Greek literature and to the 
languages and antiquities of the eastern 
nations (and very many prosecuted these 
studies with great success), threw much 
light on numerous passages of the holv 
Scriptures which were before either dark 
and obscure, or misunderstood and errone- 
ously adduced in support of opinions rashly 
taken up, nay made to teach error and 
false doctrine. And the consequence was, 
that the patrons of many vulgar errors and 
groundless opinions were deprived of the 
best, part of their armour. Nor will the 
wise and the good maintain that there was 
no advantage to religion from the labours of 
those who either kept Latin eloquence from 
becoming extinct, or in imitation of the 
French laboured to polish and improve the 
vernacular languages of their respective 
nations. For it is of great importance to 
the welfare and progress of the Christian 
community, that it should not lack men 
who are able to write and to speak proper- 
ly, fluently, and elegantly on all religious 
subjects, so that they may bring the igno- 
rant and those opposed to religion to listen 
with pleasure to what they ought to learn, 
and readily to comprehend what they ought 
to know. 

29. The moral doctrines inculcated by 
Christ and his apostles received a better 
form and more support against various 
abuses and perversions, after the law of 
nature or of right reason had been more 
critically investigated and better explained. 
The incomparable Hugo Grotius [or De 
Groot] stood forth a guide to others in this 
department, by his work On the Rights of 
War and Peace ( Do Jure Belli ct Pads); 
and the excellence and importance of the 
subject induced a number of the best geni- 
uses to follow him with alacrity. 1 IIow 
much aid the labours of these men afforded 
to all those who afterwards treated of the 
life and duties of a Christian, will be mani- 
fest to any one who shall take the trouble 
to compare the treatises on this subject 
composed after their times, with those 
which were previously in estimation. It 
is certain that the boundaries of Christian 
and natural morality were more accurately 
determined ; some Christian duties, the na- 
ture of which was not well understood by 
the ancients, were more clearly defined; 
the great superiority of the divine laws to 
the dictates of mere reason was more lu- 


1 See Glafey's History of the Law of Nature , written 
in German, and prefixed to a Bibliotheca Juris No tune 
et Gentium , Lips. 17311, 4to. [See a full account of this 

work and of the opinions of Grotius in Halibut's Intro, 
to the Literature nf Europe, vol. iii. p. 384, &c. — It. 
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cidly shown ; those general principles and 
solid grounds, by which all the Christian’s 
doubts and conflicts respecting right and 
wrong in action may be easily settled, were 
established ; and finally, the folly of those 
who audaciously maintained that the pre- 
cepts of Christianity were at variance with 
the dictates of sound reason, that they sub- 
verted nature, were calculated to undermine 
the prosperity of nations, rendered men 
effeminate, diverted them from the proper 
business of life, and the like, was vigorously 
chastised and refuted. 

30. But it is proper to make some parti- 
cular remarks on the state of philosophy 
among Christians. At the commencement 
of this century, nearly all the philosophers 
were distributed into two sects, namely, 
that of the Peripatetics and that of the 
Fire-Philosophers or the Chemists. And 
during many years, these two sects con- 
tended for pre-eminence with very great 
warmth, and in a great number of publica- 
tions. The Peripatetics held nearly all the 
professorial chairs both in the universities 
and the inferior schools, and they were 
furious against all who thought Aristotle 
should either be corrected or abandoned ; 
as if all such had been traitors to their 
country and public enemies of mankind. 
Most of this class however if we except 
the professors at Tubingen, Ilelmstadt, Al- 
torf, and Leipsic, did not follow Aristotle 
himself, but rather his modern expositors. 
The Chemical or Fire-Philosophers roamed 
over nearly every country of Europe, as- 
sumed the obscure and deceptive title of 
Roseerueian Brethren (Rostecruciani Fra- 
tres), 2 which had some apparent respecta- 


8 It is abundantly attested that the title of Rosecru- 
cians was given to the Chemists, who united the study 
of religion with the search after chemical secrets. The 
term itself is chemical, nor can its import be under- 
stood without a knowledgo of the style used by the 
chemists. It is compounded, not as many think, of I 
rosa and crux (a rose and the cross), but of ros (dew) 
and crux. I>ew is the most powerful of all natural 
substances to dissolve gold. And a cross in the lan- 
guage of the fire-philosophers is the same as Lux 
(light) ; because the figure of a cross + exhibits all the 
three letters of the word Lux at one view. Moreover, 
this sect applied the term Lux to the seed or Men- 
struum of the Red Dragon, or to that crude and corpo- 
real light which being properly concocted and digested 
produces gold. A Roseerueian therefore is a philosopher 
who by means of dew seeks for light, that is, for the 
substance of the philosopher's stone. The other inter- 
pretations of this name are false and deceptive ; and 
were invented and given out by the chemists themselves, 
who were exceedingly fond of concealment, for the 
sake of imposing on others who were hostile to their 
religious views. The true import of this title was per- 
ceived by the sagacity of Peter Gassendi, Examcn Phi- 
losophies Find dance, sec. xv. in his Opp. tom. iil. p. 2G I . 
Ilut it was more lucidly explained by the celebrated 
French physician, Eusebius Renaudot, Conferences 
Publiqms , tome iv. p. 87. Very much, though il) 
arranged, respecting these Roseerueian brethren who 
made so much noise in this century, their society, in- 
stitutes. and writings, may be found in Arnold's 
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bility, as it seemed to be derived from the 
arms of Luther, which were a cross upon a 
rose ; and in numerous publications, some 
of them more and some of them less able 
and severe, they charged the Peripatetics 
with corrupting and perverting both reason 
and religion. The leaders of tne band were 
Robert Fludd, 1 an Englishman of a singular 
genius, Jacob Boehme, a shoemaker of 
(xorlitz, and Michael Mayer. 8 These were 
afterwards succeeded by John Baptist 

Kirchen-und Ketzcr historic, part ii. book xvii. chap, 
xviii. p. 1114, Ac. [According to most of the writers 
on the subject, the name Rosecrueiaus was not assumed 
by all the Fire-Philosophers, nor was it first applied to 
men of that description; but it was the appropriate 
name of an imaginary association first announced about 
the year 1610, Into which a multitude of Fire-Philoso- 
pliers or alchyinists eagerly sought admission. The 
earliest writing professedly from them was either pub- 
lished or republished at Frankfort \.n. 1615, in German, 
and afterwards in Danish, Dutch, and Latin ; and boro 
the title of “ Fama F rater ni tali s , or Discovory of the 
Brotherhood of the praiseworthy Order of the Rosy- 
cross, together with the Confession of the same Frater- 
nity, addressed to all the learned heads in Europe ; also 
somo answers by Mr. Ilaselmoyer and other learned 
persons to the Fama, together with a Discourse con- 
cerning a general Reformation of the whole World.’' 
The next year, 1616, David Mcderus wrote “that the 
Fama Fraternitatis and the Confession had then been, 
for six years, printed and dispersed in five languages." 
In the Fama, p. 15, Ac. the founder and head of the 
fraternity is said to have been one Christopher Itosen- 
Creutz, a German, born in the year 1388, who became 
a pilgrim, visited the holy sepulchre and Damascus, 
where he was instructed by the wise men, and after- 
wards learned magic and the Cabala at Fez and in 
Egypt; on his return to Germany ho undertook to 
improve human knowledge, and received several into 
bis fraternity in order to commence the business, and 
lived to the age of 100 years, a sage far in advance of 
the men of his age. This fraternity it was said con- 
tinued down to the time of these publications. A vast 
•xcitemont was produced by this publication in 1615. 
Somo declared in favour of the fabled Rosceruetun 
society, as a body of orthodox and learned reformers of i 
the world, and others charged them with errors and 
mischievous designs. Rut in the year 1619, Doctor Jo. 
Valentine Andreii, a famous Lutheran divine, published 
his Turner of Babel, or Chao* of Opinions respecting the 
Fraternity of the Holy- Cross; in which he represents 
the whole history as a* farce, and gave intimations that 
he was himself concerned in getting it up. Hut many 
enthusiastic persons, especially among the Fire-Philo- 
sophers, continued to believe the fable, and professed to 
know many of the secrets of the society. Much con- 
tinued to be written about them for a long time, and 
indeed the whole subject is involved in great obscurity. 
See Arnold, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 214 — 258, ed. Seliatf- 
hausen, 1741 ; Henke’s Gesch. der christ l. Kirclie , vol. 
iii. p. 509—511, and the authors there cited. For the 
origin and character of the Theosophists or Fire-Phi- 
losophers, see above on the preceding century, p. 641, 
Ac Mur. 

* For an account of this singular man, to whom our 
Boehme owed all his wisdom, see Wood’s Athena 
Ox onions. vol. i. p. 610, and Hist aria et Antiq. Acad. 
Oxoniensis, lib. ii. p. 390, Ac. Concerning Helinont 
the father, see Witte, Memories; Philosoplunum, and 
others. Respecting Helmont the son, see Feller, Mis- 
cellanea Leilmifianea, p. 226, and Leibnitz’s Epistles, 
vol. iii. p. 353, 354. Concerning Roehnie, see Arnold, 
and various others. Respecting the rest, various wri- 
ters must be consulted. [Sec also page 808, below. — II. 

* See Mbller'fi fimbria I. item t a , tom. i. p. 376, Ac. 
[He was a learned physician and chemist, wrote much, 
and ranked high as a physician and a good man. I7e 
died at Magdeburg, a.d. 1622, aged 54 .— Mur. [See 
some particulars of Fludd and Hoehme, in llallam’s 
Introd. to the Literature of Europe, vol. iii. p. 153, 4, 
and in Tenncmann’s Manual, Ac. p. 311, 12. — Ii. 
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Helmont and his son, Francis Mcrcurius,® 
Christian Knorr of Rosenroth, 4 Quirin 
Kuhlmann, 6 Henry Noll, 6 Julias Sperber, 7 
and numerous others, but of unequal rank 
and fame. Harmony of opinion among 
this sort of people no one would expect. 
For as a great part of their system of doc- 
trine depends on a kind of internal sense, 
on the imagination, and on the testimony of 
the eyes and the ears — than which nothing 
can be more fluctuating and fallacious — this 
sect of course had almost as many disagree- 
ing teachers as it had writers of much note. 
There were however certain general princi- 
ples in which they all agreed. They all 
held that the only way to arrive at true 
wisdom and a knowledge of the first princi- 
ples of all things was by analyzing bodies 
by the agency of fire. They all imagined 
there was a sort of coincidence and agree- 
ment of religion with nature, and held that 
God operates by the same laws in the 
kingdom of grace as in the kingdom of 
nature; and hence they expressed their 
religious doctrines in chemical terms as 
being appropriate to their philosophy. They 
all held that there is a sort of divine energy 
or soul diffused through the frame of the 
universe, which some called Archams, others 
the universal spirit, and others by various 
appellations. They all talked much and 
superstitiously about (what they called) the 
signatures of things, about the power and 
dominion of the stars over all corporeal 
beings and even over men, and about magic 
and demons of various kinds. And finally. 


3 Concerning him, see Hrucker’s Hid. Critica Philo- 
sophic, tom. iv. par. i. p. 709, Ac. — Srhl. 

* As Brack or, who gives account of the preceding 
Fire- Philosophers, Is in everybody’s hands, while the 
history of Knorr of Rosenroth must be derived from 
the more rare Nona Literaria of Krause, Lips. 1718, 
p. 1 91, we shall here otter the reader a brief notice of 
him. Christian Knorr of Rosenroth was a Silesian 
nobleman, who together with no ordinary knowledge 
of medicine, philology, and theology, possessed a par- 
ticular acquaintance with chemistry and the Kabbala, 
and was privy counsellor and chancellor to Christian 
Augustus, the palsgrave of Sulzbach. He was born in 
1636, and died in 1689. Ilis most important work was 
his Kabbala Denudatu, in 2 voD. 4to, printed, vol. 1. 
Sulzb. 1678, and vol. ii. Frankf.-on-.Mayn, 1684. lie 
also aided the publication of many Rabbinical works, 
and particularly of the book Sohar, at the Hebrew press 
in Sulzbach, 1884, fol — Schl. 

5 See concerning him, IJruckcr, ubi supra, p. 706; 
Arnold’s Kirchen-mid Ketzerhist. part iii. chap, xix 
p. 197, Ac.; and Gayle's liictionnuire , article Kuhl- 
mann. — Srhl. 

« He belonged to the gymnasium of Steinfurt in 
Westphalia, was afterwards professor of philosophy at 
Giessen, and at last preacher at Darmstadt. He ap- 
plied himself also to chemistry and medicine, and was 
a follower of Paracelsus, lie wrote, among other 
things, Systetna Ilcrvvticee Medicine, and Physiea 
Hermetiva, in which there are very many paradoxical 
propositions. — Schl. 

7 This man also belonged to the Rosecrucians. He 
was a counsellor at Anhalt- Dessau, and composed many 
Theosophic tracts which were published at Amsterdam 
in 1660 and 1662, 8vo. He died a.o. — Schl. 
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they all expressed their very obscure and 32. Des Cartes philosophised in a very 
inexplicable ideas in unusual and most different manner. For he abandoned the 
obscure phraseology. mathematics, which he at first had made 

31. This contest between the chemical his chief dependence, and betook himself 
and the Peripatetic philosophers was mode- to general ideas or to metaphysics, in order 
rated, and a new method of philosophising to come at that truth which was the object 
was introduced by two great men of France, of his pursuit. Calling in the aid therefore 
namely, Peter Gassendi, professor of ma- of a few very simple positions, which the 
thematics at Paris and canon of the church very nature of man seems almost to dictate 
at Digne, a man of erudition, well ac- to him spontaneously, he first endeavoured 
quainted with the belles lettres, eloquent to form in his own mind distinct ideas of 
also and deeply versed in all branches of souls, bodies, God, matter, the universe, 
mathematics, astronomy, and other sciences ; space, and of the principal objects of which 
and Rene des Cartes, a French chevalier the universe is composed. Combining these 
and soldier, a man of an acute and subtle ideas together and reducing them to a 
genius, but much inferior to Gassendi scientific form or system, he applied them 
in literary and scientific acquirements, to the correction, improvement, and solid 
Gassendi in the year 1G24 forcibly and establishment of the other parts of philo- 
ingeniously attacked Aristotle and the Aris- sophy; always taking care that what fol- 
totelians, by publishing some Exercitations lowed or was brought out last should 
against Aristotle; but the work excited so coincide with what went before and appeal 
much resentment and was procuring him to rise spontaneously from it. Scarcely 
so many enemies, that from his strong love had he brought his reflections before the 
of peace and tranquillity he desisted from public, when a considerable number of dis- 
continuing the publication. Hence only cerning men in most countries of Europe, 
two books of the work which he projected who had been long dissatisfied with the j 
against Aristotle were published ; the other dust and darkness of the schools, approved 
five (for he intended to embrace the whole and embraced his views, and wished to see 
subject in seven books) were suppressed in Des Cartes recommended to the studious 
their birth. 1 He likewise in an appropriate youth and the Peripatetics set aside. On 
work attacked Fludd, and through him the the other hand, the whole tribe of Peripa- 
Rosccrucian Brethren, 2 which was not un- tetics, aided by the clergy who feared that 
acceptable to the Aristotelians. At length religion was in danger from some secret 
he pointed out to others, though cautiously plot, raised a prodigious dust to prevent 
and discreetly, and he himself entered upon the new philosophy from supplanting the 
that mode of philosophising, which ascends old; and to carry on the war with better 
by slow and timid steps from what strikes success, they bitterly taxed the author of 
the senses to what lies beyond their reach, it, not only with the grossest errors but 
and prosecutes the knowledge of truth also with downright Atheism. This will 
by observation, attention, experiment, and appear the less surprising, if we consider 
reflection on the movements and the laws that the Aristotelians fought, not so much 
of nature ; that is, from the contemplation for their system of philosophy as for their 
of particular events and changes in nature, personal interests, their honours and emo- 
endeavours gradually to elicit some general luments. The Theosophists, Rosecrucians, 
ideas. In these inquiries he called in the and Chemists seemed to enter into the 
aid especially of the mathematics, as being contest with more calmness; and yet there 
the most certain of all sciences; and ne- was not one of them who did not regard 
glected metaphysics, the precepts of which the doctrines of the Peripatetics, vain and 
he regarded as so dubious that a man injurious to piety as they were, as far more 
desirous to know truth can safely confide tolerable than the Cartesian discoveries. 4 ; 
in but very few of them. 3 ! 

— * ” derived by them from the precepts of metaphysics, have 

’ 1 See Bougerell, Vie de. Gassendi, p. 17,23. little of certainty and solidity. [Further information 

* The title of his book was, Examen Philosophise respecting the philosophical views of Gassendi may be 
I'luddantE , sine Exercitatio Epistolica , in qua Principal seen in Hallam, Introduction to the Literature qf Eu~ 

, Philosophise Iloberti Eluddi reteguntur , et ad recent es rope , vol. iv. p. 194, &c. — R, j 

illius Ubros ad versus Marinum Mcrsennum (a friend of 4 Here should be read, besides the others who havo ! 

, Gassendi) script os liexpondetur , cum aliquot Observa- written the history of Des Cartes and his philosophy, ! 
tionibus Copies fibus, Paris, 1630, Hvo. — S hL Baillet’s Life of Des Cartes, in French, printed at Par , 1 

3 Those who wish for farther information on this 1691, 2 vols. 4to. Add the Nouveau Dictionnaire Hu- 
suhject may consult his Inst tutioves Philosophice, a tor. et Crit. tome ii. p. 39. [The student should refer 
difiuse performance, which fills the two first volumes to Hallam, ubi supra, vol. iii. p. 229, &c. for an ablo 
of his works [published by Sorbierre in 6 vols. fol. a. n. summary of the philosophical views of Des Cartes. 
1658]. Throughout these Institutes it seems to be bis See also respecting his principles and his followers. 

I main object to show that the opinions of the philoso- and the works which treat of this system, Tennemann’s 
phars, both ancient and modern, on most subjects Manual, Sec. p. 314, & c. — It. 
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The result of this long contest finally was, 
that the wiser part of Europe would not 
indeed give themselves up entirely to the 
philosophy of Des Cartes alone, yet in 
conformity with his example, they resolved 
to philosophise more freely than before and 
to renounce their servitude to Aristotle. 

33. The great men contemporary with 
Des Cartes very generally applauded his 
plan and purpose of philosophising without 
subjecting himself to a guide or master, of 
proceeding circumspectly and slowly from 
the first dictates or nature and reason to 
things more complex and difficult, and of 
admitting nothing till it was well examined 
and understood. Nor was there an indivi- 
dual who did not acknowledge that he was 
the author of many brilliant and very use- 
ful discoveries and demonstrations. But 
some of them looked upon his positions 
respecting the causes and principles of 
natural things as resting for the most part 
on mere conjectures; and considered the 
groundwork of his whole system, namely, 
iiis definitions or ideas of God, the first 
cause of matter and spirit, of the essential 
nature of things, of motion and its laws, 
and of other similar subjects, as either un- 
certain or leading to dangerous errors or 
contrary to experience. At the head of 
these was his countryman, Peter Gassendi, 
who had attempted to lower the credit of 
the Aristotelians and the Chemists before 
Des Cartes, and who was his equal in 
genius, much his superior in learning, and 
most expert in all the branches of ma- 
thematics. lie endeavoured to overthrow 
those metaphysical principles which Des 
Cartes had made the foundation of his 
whole system; and in opposition to his 
natural philosophy, he set up another which 
was not unlike the old Epicurean, but far 
better, more perfect, and more solid, and 
founded not on mental conceptions, but on 
experience and the testimony of the senses . 1 
The followers of this new and .very saga- 
cious teacher were not numerous, and were 
far outnumbered by the Cartesian host ; 
yet it was a select band, and pre-eminent 
for attainments and ardour in mathemati- 

cal and physical knowledge. Among his 
countrymen Gassendi had” few admirers ; 
but among their neighbours, the English, 
who at that time were much devoted to 
physical and mathematical studies, he had 
a larger number of adherents. Even those 
English philosophers and theologians who 
combated Ilobbes (whose doctrines more 
resembled those of Gassendi than they did 
those of Des Cartes), and who, in order to 
confute Hobbes, revived the Platonic philo- 
sophy, such as William [Benjamin] Which- 
eot, Theophilus Gale, Ralph Cudworth, 
Henry Moore, and others, did not hesitate to 
associate Plato with Gassendi, and to put 
such a construction upon the latter as 
would make him appear the friend of the 
former.* I 

34. From this time Christendom was j 
divided by two distinguished sects of phi- 
losophers, who, though they had little dis- 
pute about things of most practical utility 
in human life, were much at variance re- 
specting the starting points in all philoso- 
phical reasoning, or the foundations of all 
human knowledge. The one may not im- 
properly be called the metaphysical sect, 
and the other the mathematical ; nor would 
the leaders in these schools probably reject 
these appellations. The former trod in the 
footsteps of Des Cartes, the latter preferred 
the method of Gassendi. That supposed 
truth was to be discovered by reasoning ; 
this, rather by experiments and observa- 
tion. That placed little dependence on the 
senses, and trusted more to reflection and 
ratiocination; this placed less dependence 
on reasoning, and relied more on the senses 
and the actual inspection of things. That 
deduced from a few metaphysical princi- 
ples a long list of dogmas, by which it 
affirmed a way was opened for acquiring 
a certain and precise knowledge of the 
nature of God, of souls, of bodies, and of 
the entire universe; this did not indeed 
reject the principles of metaphysics, but 
it denied their sufficiency for constructing 
an entire system of philosophy, and con- 
tended that long experience, a careful 
inspection of things, and experiments 
often repeated, were the best helps to 
the attainment of solid and useful know- 
ledge. That boldly soars aloft to exa- 
mine the first cause and source of truth, 
and the natures and causes of all things, 
and returning with these discoveries, de- 

1 See in particular hig Dh quisitio Metaphysir.a , sou 
Dubitationes et Inst nn the adnersus Cnrtesii Metaphy - 
ticam H Respnnsa, which wag first published in 1(541, 
and is inserted in the third volume of his works, p. 283, 
«H:c. A neat compendium of his whole system of philo- 
sophy was drawn up by Bernier, a celebrated French 
physician, Abrege de. la Philosophic de Gassendi , Lyons, 
1084, 8 vols. 12mo. From this compendium, the views 
of this great man may be more easily learned than from 
his own writings, which are not unfrequently designedly 
ambiguous and equivocal, and likewise overloaded with 
various learning. The Life qf Gassendi was not long 
sinee carefully written by Bougerell, one of the Fathers 
of the Oratory, Paris, 1737, l2rno, concerning which, 
see Iiiblioth. I'ranqmn , tome xxvii. part ii. p. 353, See. 

* See the remarks we have made in the Preface to 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System , g. 2 a. and in many 
places of our Notes to that work [In the Latin trans- 
lation, by Mosheim. — Mur. [The English reader will 
find all these notes translated into English in Harrison’s 
edition of Mosheim’s Cudworth ; of which see note 1, 
p. 29. above.— A’. 
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scends to explain by them the changes 
which take place in nature, the purposes 
and the attributes of God, the character 
and duties of men, and the constitution and 
fabric of the universe; this, more timid and 
modest, first inspects most attentively the 
objects which meet the eye and which 
lie as it were at our feet, and then ascends 
to inquiries into the nature and causes of 
things. That supposes very much to be 
perfectly well understood, and therefore is 
very ready to attempt reducing its know- 
ledge into the form of a regular and com- 
plete system; this supposes innumerable 
things to elude our grasp, and instructs its 
followers to suspend all judgment on nu- 
merous points, until time and experience 
shall throw more light upon them ; and 
lastly, it supposes that the business of 
making out complete systems, as they arc 
called, either entirely exceeds human abi- 
lity, or must be left to future generations 
who shall have learned far more from 
experience than we have. This disagree- 
ment respecting the first principles of all 
human knowledge has produced much 
dissension upon subjects of the greatest 
importance, such as the character of God, 
the nature of matter, the elements of 
bodies, the laws of motion, the mode of 
the divine government or providence, the 
constitution of the universe, the nature and 
mutual relation of souls and bodies ; and 
the wise who reflect upon the subject of 
these disputes, and upon the habits and 
dispositions of human minds, are fearful 
that these controversies will be perpetual. 1 
At the same time, good men would be less 
troubled about these contests if the parties 
would show more moderation, and would | 
not each arraign the other as chargeable 
with a grievous offence against God, and 
as subverting the foundations of all re- 
ligion. 2 


• Voltaire published a few years since, Ln Mclaphy - 
sujue de Neuton, ou Far allele des Sentiment de Neuton 
el de Leibnitz , Amsterd. 1740, 8vo, which little book, 
though not so accurately written as it should be, nor a 
complete treatise on the subject, will yet be not a little 
serviceable to those who wish to know how much these 
philosophic schools disagree. 

8 It Is well known that Des Cartes and his followers, 
the metaphysical philosophers, were formerly accused 
by. vast numbers and they are still accused of subvert- 
ing all religion and piety. In the list of Atheists Un- 
jnasked , by Iiarduin ( (Euvres Melees, p. 200, See.), Des 
Cartes, with his principal and most noble followers, 
Anthony le Grand and Silvanus Regis, hold a conspi- 
cuous place. Nor is the name of Malebranche, though 
many think nearer allied to the fanatics, excluded from 
this black catalogue. (See p. 43.) It Is true that Iiar- 
duin very often talks like one delirious ; yet he does not 
here follow his own genius, hut adopts the views of the 
Peripatetic and Mathematical sects, who more fiercely 
than others assailed the Cartesian philosophy. And 
even very recently Voltaire, though he is much more 
moderate, yet not obscurely assents to these accusa- 
tions. {Meta physique de Neuton , chap. i. p. 3, Ac.) 


[Sect. i. 

35. All those who either embraced the 
sentiments of De9 Cartes or adopted his 
rules of philosophising endeavoured to 
elucidate, confirm, amend, and perfect the 
metaphysical method in philosophy. And 
these persons were very numerous in this 
century, especially ia Holland and France. 
But as some of this class not obscurely 
undermined religion and the belief of a 
God, of whom Benedict de Spinoza was 
the ringleader, and as others of them 
abused the precepts of their master to 
pervert and overthrow certain doctrines 
of religion, as Balthazar Becker, hence 
in various places the whole school became 
extremely odiou9. There were none who 
pursued the metaphysical method more 
wisely and at the same time more acutely 
than Francis Nicholas Malebranche and 
Godfrey William Leibnitz; the former, a 
Frenchman and one of the Fathers of the 
Oratory, a man equally eloquent and acute ; 
the latter, a German, to be ranked with 
the first genius of any age. 8 Neither of 
them indeed received all the dicta of Des 
Cartes, but they adopted his general me- 
thod of philosophising, added many opinions 
of their own, improved many things, and 
confirmed others with more solid argu- 
ments. Malebranche yielded too much to 
his very fertile imagination ; and therefore 
he often inclined towards those who are 
agreeably deceived by the visions of their 
own creation. Leibnitz depended entirely 
on his reason and judgment. 

36. The mathematical philosophy already 
mentioned bad a much smaller number of 
followers and friends, the causes of which 


Nor were the Metaphysical philosophers more tempe- 
rate towards their adversaries. Long since, Anthony 
Arnauld considered Gassendi in his dispute against 
Des Cartes as subverting the immortality of the soul. 
And Leibnitz added that the whole of natural religion 
was corrupted and shaken by him. Sco Maizeaux, 
Recuml des Diverse* Pieces sur la Philosophie , tome ii. 
p. 1GG. Nor does Leibnitz hesitate to declare that 
Isaac Newton and his adherents rob God of his best 
attributes and perfections, and rip up the foundations 
of natural religion. And most of the writings of both 
parties even down to our times are full of such crimi- 
nations. 

3 Concerning Malebranche, the author of the inte- 
resting work entitled, Search after Truth [Recherche 
de la f Trite, Paris, 1G73, 3 vols. 12mo, also translated 
into English, in one vol. fol. — Mur.), and of other 
metaphysical works, see Fontenelie, F./oges des Acade- 
micians de r Acadtbnie Royale des Sciences, tome i. p. 
317, Ac. For what is reprehensible in his philosophy, 
see Harduin’s Atheists Unmasked, in his (Euvres I Me- 
lees, p. 43, Ac. The life and doctrines of Leibnitz are 
described by the same Fontenelie, uhi supra, tome ii. p. 
9. But his history and his philosophy are the most 
copiously described by Ludovici, in his History qf the 
Leibnitian Philosophy, written in German, 2 vols. Lips. 
1 737, 8vo. The genius of this great man may be 
most satisfactorily learned by reading his Epistles, 
published by Kortholt, in 3 vols. 8vo, Leipsic, and 
afterwards by others. Nor is it necessary I should here 
draw his portrait. [Of these two eminent men see also 
Hallarn, ubi supra.— R . 
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will readily occur to those disposed to 
inquire for them. But it found a new domi- 
cile in Great Britain, the philosophers of 
which perceiving in its infantile and imma- 
ture features a resemblance of the great 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, took it into 
their arms, cherished it, and to our times 
have given it fame. The whole Royal 
Society of London, which is almost the public 
school of the nation, approved of it, and 
with no less expense than pains and patience 
improved and extended it. In particular, 
it is very much indebted for its progress to 
those immortal men, Isaac Barrow, John 
Wallis, John L >cke, and Robert Boyle, who 
should have been named first, a very religious 
gentleman, much noted among other things 
for his very learned works. The theologians 
also of that country, a class of men whom 
philosophers are wont to charge with vio- 
lently opposing their measures, deemed it 
not only sound and harmless, but most 
useful to awaken and cherish feelings of 
reverence for the Deity and to defend reli- 
gion, and most consonant with the decisions 
of the Holy Scriptures and the primitive 
church. And hence all those who publicly 
assailed the enemies of God and religion 
in the Boyle Lectures, descended into the 
arena clad in its armour and wielding its 
weapons. But by the ingenuity and dili- 
gence of no one have its increase and 
progress been more aided than by those 
of Isaac Newton, a man of the highest 
excellence, and venerable even in the esti- 
mation of his opposers; for he spent the 
whole of his long life in digesting, correct- 
ing, amplifying, and demonstrating it, both 
by experiments and by computations ; and 
with so much success, that from only silver 
it seemed to become gold in his hands. 1 * 
The English say that the excellence and 
the superior value of this philosophy may 
be learned from this fact, that all those who 
have devoted themselves wholly to it have 
left behind them bright examples of sanc- 
tity and solid piety; while, on the other 
hand, many of the metaphysical philoso- 
phers have been entirely estranged from 
God and his worship, and were teachers 
and promoters of the greatest impiety. 

37. But although these two illustrious 
schools had deprived the ancient ones of 


1 This groat man’s EUonenta Philosophies Mathemn- 
ticet', often printed, and his other writings, philosophical 
and mathematical and also theological, are of great 

notoriety. His life and merits are elegantly described 
by Kontenellc, Eloget ties Academicians de l' Academic 

Hoy ale de Sciences , tome ii. p. 293-323. Add Biblioth. 

Angloise. tome xv. part ii. p. 515, and Biblioth. Rai- 

wnnee , tome vi. part ii. p 478. 


their pupils and their reputation, yet all 
the philosophers would not join themselves 
to the one or the other of them. For 
liberty of thinking for themselves being 
obtained, some men of superior genius and 
acumen, and some also whose imaginations 
were stronger than their judgments, ven- 
tured to point out new ways for discovering 
latent truths. But nearly all of them 
failed of obtaining many followers, so that 
it will be sufficient just to glance at the sub- 
ject. There were some whose mediocrity 
of talents or whose native indolence deterred 
them from the difficult and laborious task 
of investigating truth by the efforts of their 
own minds ; and who therefore attempt to 
collect and form into a kind of system the 
best and most satisfactory principles ad- 
mitted by all the schools. These are 
commonly denominated Eclectics. And 
finally, from these very contests of thte philo- 
sophers, some very acute men took occasion 
to despair of finding the truth, and again 
to open the long-closed school of the Scep- 
tics. Among these, the more distinguished 
were Francis Sanches, a physician of Tou- 
louse, a Francis de la Mothe le Vayer, 3 
Peter Daniel Iluet, bishop of Avranches, 4 
and some others. It is usual and not with- 
out reason to place among this class Peter 
Bayle, 5 who acquired high reputation in 
the latter part of this century by various 
works rich in matter and elegant in style. 

* There is a celobrnted work of his entitled, De co, 
quod nihil scitur ; which, with his other tracts and his 
Life, was published at Toulouse, 1030, 4to. Bee Bayle.’s 
Dictiannaire , tome ill. p. 2530, and Peter do Villc- 
inandy’s Skepticismus Debellatux, cap. iv. p 32. 

3 See Bayfo’s Dietionnaire , tome iv. art. Vayer , p 
2780, &c. 

< His book on the Weakness of Human Reason wai 
published after his death, both in French, Amstord. 
1723, 8vo, and recently in Latin. Hut it appears that 
long before this book was either published or written, 
lluot had recommended the mode of philosophising 
adopted by the sceptic.", and thought this alone hobt 
suited to establish the Christian religion. See his 
Commentarius de Rebus ad eutn pertinentibns, lib. iv. p. 
230, and his Demonstratio Eonngelica , preface, sec. iv, 
p. 1), where he approves of the measures of those who first 
enervate all philosophy and expel it from the miml by 
sceptical arguments, before they prove to the doubting 
the truth of Christianity. Wo are awaro that the 
Jesuits, to whom lluot was much inclined, formerly 
adopted with success and do still adopt this very 
hazardous artifice, in order to draw over Protestants to 
the ltomish community. 

a Who at this day can be unacquainted with Bayle? 
His Life, copiously written in two volumes 8vo, by Des 
Maizeaux, was published at the Hague in 1732 [and is 
prefixed to the fifth edition of his Dietionnaire Hist. ft 
i Ctitique, Basil, 1738, 4 tomes, fol.] His scepticism 
was most clearly shown and confuted with great dex- 
terity by De Crousaz, in a very copious French work 
( E rumen du Pyrrhonisme ], a neat abridgment of which 
was made by Bam. Formey [Le Triimiphe de V Ecu 
dence], and translated from French into German, by 
Haller, Gotting. 1750, 8vo. [Bee also Bayle’s own 
answer to this and other charges brought against him, 
subjoined to the fifth edition of his Dietionnaire, tome 
iv. p. 61G, &c. — Mur, 
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SECTION II. 

THE PARTICULAR HISTORY. OF THE CHURCH. 


PART I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
' CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROMISH OR LATIN 
CHURCH. 

1 . At the commencement of this century, 
the Romish church was governed by Cle- 
ment VII T. [a.d. 1592-1005] whose former 
name was Aldobrandini, and who reigned 
in the close of the preceding century. That 
he possessed genius and cunning, and was 
very zealous for suppressing Protestantism 
and extending the Romish church, all admit; 
but whether he had all the prudence neces- 
sary for a sovereign pontiff, many have 
questioned. lie was succeeded [during 27 
days] in the year 1605 by Leo XI. of the 
family of Medici, who died at an advanced 
age in the very year of his elevation and 
left the Romish chair to Paul V. of the 
family of Rorghese [1005-1621], who was 
a man of violent passions and frequently a 
most insolent asserter of his prerogatives, 
as appears, among other things, from his 
rash and unsuccessful conflict with the 
Venetians. In Gregory XV. [1621-1623] 
of the family of Ludovici, who was elected 
in 1621, there was more moderation than 
in Paul V. but no more gentleness towards 
those who forsook the Romish church. This 
however is the common and almost neces- 
sary fault of all the Roman pontiffs, who 
without it could scarcely fulfil the high 
duties of their office. Urban VIII. of the 
family of Barberini [1623-1644], whom 
the favour of the cardinals placed in the 
Romish chair in 1623, showed himself very 
favourable and liberal to learned and lite- 
rary men, being himself well versed in 
literature and an excellent writer both in 
prose and verse ; 1 but towards the Protes- 

1 See Leo Allatius, Apes Urban <r, which little book 
was republished by Fabricius at Hamburg. It is a full 
catalogue of the learned and excellent men who adorned 
Rome in the pontificate of Urban VIII. and who expe- 
rienced the liberality of that pontiff. The neat and 
elegant Latin poems of this pontiff have been often 
printed. [These poems were written while he was a 
cardinal. Under him nepotism greatly prevailed, and 
the political transactions of his court are ascribable 
more to his nephews and family than to him. He pro- 
cured a very distinguished edition of the Romish 
Breviary, suppressed the order of female Jesuits, con- 
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tants he was extremely cruel and harsh. 
Yet Urban will appear kind and good, if 
compared with Innocent X. [1644-1655] 
of the family of Pamphili, who succeeded 
him in 1644. For he was ignorant of all 
those things of which ignorance is least 
excusable in heads of the church, and sur- 
rendered up himself and all public affairs 
civil and sacred to the control of Olympia 
his kinswoman, a most vicious creature, 
avaricious and insolent. 2 Ilis very zealous 
efforts to prevent the peace of Westphalia, 
I do not think we should reckon among his 
peculiar crimes, because, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the best of pontiffs would have 
done the same. Ilis successor in 1655, 
Alexander VII. previously Fabius Chigi 
[a.d. 1655-1667], is deserving of a little 
more commendation. Yet he was not 
lacking in any of those stains which the 
pontiffs cannot wash off and yet. preserve 
their rank and authority; and discerning 
and distinguished men even in the Romish 
church have described him as possessing 
slender talents, inadequate to the manage- 

forred the title of Eminence on the cardinals and on all 
cardinal-legates, on the three clerical German electors, 
and on the grand master of the order of Malta. — Sc hi. 

8 Memmrcs du Cardinal de Retz, tome iii. p. 102, Ac. 
newest edition. Add tome iv. p. 12. Respecting his 
contests with the French, see Bougeant’s Histoire. de la 
Paix de IVestphalie , tome iv. p. 66, ike. [Respecting 
Olympia, see La Fie d'Olympe Maid echini Princesse 
Pamfili, trad, de V Italien del' Abbi Guafdi, twee de.t nates 
par M. 1. Geneva (or rather Paris). 1770, )2mo. The 
original was published in 1666, 12mo. Innocent before' 
his election had lived in free intercourse with Olympia, 
which was continued after his elevation, and was car- 
ried to such lengths that the Donna, under the reign of 
her dear brother-in-law, possessed all power, sold all 
offices and prebends, gathered money in a thousand 
ways, opened the despatches of the envoys, and guided 
and controlled all state affairs. She suppressed nearly 
2,000 minor cloisters, and thereby obtained vast sums ; 
and other cloisters threatened with the same fate had 
to purchase their freedom. She w r as for some time 
excluded from the palace and removed from the court 
by cardinal Pancirolla and his creature, the pretended 
cardinal Pamphili, whose proper name was Astalli and 
who had no connexion with the pope. But she soon 
after returned to her old place and was the absolute 
mistress of the Vatican, where she at last took up her 
residence ; indeed the unfriendly chroniclers say that 
one of her earrings was found in the pope’s bed. And 
such was the pontiff who persuaded Ferdinand III. to 
hold the sword always drawn over the Protestants, who 
condemned Janscnius, and who entered his dissent 
against the peace of Westphalia. — Schl. 
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mentof great affairs, an insidious disposition, 
and the basest instability. 1 The two Cle- 
ments IX. and X. who were elected, the 
one in 1668 and the other in 1669 [1670- 
1676], performed little worth recording for 
posterity. The former was of the family of 
liospigliosi, and the latter of that of Altieri. 2 
Innocent XL previously Benedict Ode- 
scalchi, who ascended the papal throne in 
1677 [1676-1689], acquired a high and 
permanent reputation by the strictness of 
his morals, his uniform consistency, his 
abhorrence of gross superstition, his zeal 
to purge religion of fables and reform the 
clergy, and by other virtues. But his 
example most clearly shows that much may 
be attempted and but little accomplished 
by pontiffs, although they possess perfectly 
sound views and upright intentions; and 
that the wisest regulations cannot long 
resist the machinations of such a multitude 
of persons, fostered and raised to power 
and influence by licentiousness of morals, 
pious frauds, fables, errors, and worthless 
institutions. 3 At least, nearly all the praise- 

1 See tho Me moires du Curd, de R<tz, tome iv. p. 16, 
&c. p. 77, who very sagaciously decides many points 
respecting him; also Memoires de M. July, tome ii. p. 
186, 210, 237, who speaks equally ill of Alexander; and 
tho celebrated A rckenholz, Me moires de la Heine Chris- 
tine >, torne ii. p. 125, &c. [The craft and dissimulation 
attributed to this pontiff really constituted an essential 
part of his character ; but it is not strictly true that he 
was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to great and 
difficult undertakings, lie was a man of learning, and 
discovered very eminent abilities at the treaty of Mun- 
ster, where ho was sent in the character of nuncio. 
Some writors relate that while he was in Germany he 
had formed tho design of abjuring popery and embracing 
the Protestant religion, but was deterred from the exe- 
cution of his purpose by the example of his cousin count 
Pompey, who was poisoned at Lyons on his way to Ger- 
many after he had abjured tho Romish faith. These 
writors add that Chigi was confirmed in his religion by 
his elevation to the cardinalship. See llayle, Nouvet/es 
de la Repub. des Lettres, Octob. lG88. — Mucl. 

8 M e moires de la Heine Christine, tome ii. p. 126, 131. 
[Clement IX. was a ruler fond of peace and splendour, 
a loo to nepotism, and a beneficent friend to his sub- 
jects. Clement X. wa3 no less fond of peace than his 
predecessor, but he introduced a peculiar kind of nepo- 
tism by adopting as his son the cardinal Paolucci. Yet 
his six years* reign exhibited nothing remarkable.— 
6 ’chi. 

8 See the Journal Universe!, tome i. p. 441, &c. tome 
vi. p. 306. The present pontiff, Benedict XIV. at- 
tempted in the year 1743 to enrol Innocent XI. among 
the saints. But Louis XV. king of France, influenced 
it is said by the Jesuits, resisted the measure because 
Louis XIV. had had much controversy with this pon- 
tiff, as we shall state hereafter. [It is a remarkablo 
circumstance in his life, that in the Thirty Years’ War he 
served in Germany as a soldier ; and there is still shown 
at Wolfenbuttle the house in which as an officer he is 
said to have resided. This circumstance indeed the 
count Turrezonico has called in question, in his work 
De Supposititiis Stipendiis Mihtaribus Bened. OdeschaU 
chi, Como, 1742, fol. But Heumann has placed the fact 
beyond all doubt in the Hannooerisch. niizhehen Samm - 
lungen, 1755, p. 1185 ; and in the Beytrdge von alten u. 
neuen t keologischen Sachen , 1755, p. 882. He however 
afterwards assumed the sacred office ; and even on the 
papal throne exhibited the virtues of a military com- 
mander, courage, strictness, and inflexibility of purpose. 
He sought to diminish the voluptuousness and splendid 
extravagance of his court, to correct all abuses among [ 


worthy regulations and enactments of Inno- 
cent fell to the ground and were overthrown 
by the indolence and the yielding temper of 
Alexander VIII. of the Ottoboni family, 
who was createcl pope in the year 1689 
[a.d. 1689-1691]. 4 Innocent XII. of the 
family of Pigniatelli, a good man and pos- 
sessed of fine talents, who succeeded Alex- 
ander in the year 1691 [a.d. 1691-1700], 
wished to restore the regulations of Innocent 
XI. to their authority, and he did partially 
restore them. But he too had to learn that 
the wisest and most vigorous pontiffs are 
inadequate to cure the maladies of the 
court and church of Rome; nor did pos- 
terity long enjoy tho benefits he had pro- 
vided for them. 5 At the very end of the 
century, 1699 [a.d. 1700-1721], Clement 
XL of the family of Albani was placed at 
the head of the Romish church, lie was 
clearly the most learned of the cardinals, 
and not inferior to any of tlie preceding 
pontiffs in wisdom, mildness, and the desire 
to reign well. Yet he was so far from 
strenuously opposing the inveterate mala- 
dies and the unseemly regulations of the 
Romish church, that indiscreetly and as he 
supposed for the glory and security of the 
church, i.e, of the head of it, he rather 
admitted many things which conduce to its 
dishonour, and which show that even the 
better sort of pontiffs, through their zeal to 
preserve or to augment their dignity and 
honour, may easily fall into the greatest 
errors and faults. 6 

tho clergy, and to extirpate nepotism. But ho often 
went too far, and his reforming zeal frequently extended 
to things indifferent. For instance, he wished to pro- 
hibit the clergy from taking snuff', and the ladies from 
learning music and the like. And in this way he would 
have hindered the good effects of his zeal for reforma- 
tion if he had met with no obstructions to be overcome. 
To canonization and to the reading of the bull In Cvena 
Domini he was no friend, lie actually canonized no 
one ; and on Maunday Thursdays, on which this bull 
was to be read, he always gave out that he was sick. 
His Life was written by Philip Bonarnici, the papal 
secretary of the Latin Briefs, with design probably to 
favour his canonization, in which business be was the 
Postulator ; and it was entitled Commentur. de Vita et 
Rebus Gestis Venevab. Servi Dei Innocentii XI. Pont. 
Max. Rome, 1776, 8vo. — Schl. 

4 Alexander VIII. restored nepotism, condemned the 
Jesuitical error of philosophical sin, and benefited the 
Vatican library by purchasing the library of queen 
Christina. — Schl. 

5 Cardinal Henry Noris says much respecting Inno- 
cent XII. his election, character, and morals, in his 
Epistles, published in his Opera, tom. v. p. 362, 365, 
370, 373, 380. [His hostility to nepotism, and his in- 
flexibility, his strictness, and his frugality, were as 
great as those of Innocent XI. His strictness he mani- 
fested in particular by forbidding the clergy to wear 
wigs, and by requiring the monks to live according to 
their rules. He was so little disposed to burn heretics 
that the Inquisition began to doubt his orthodoxy ; and 
when he wished to protect Molinos, they by commis- 
sioners put this question to him, “ What did Aloysius 
Pigniatelli believe ?** — Schl. 

8 There were published the last year [a.d. 1752], in 
French, two biographies of Clement XI. the one com- 
posed by tho celebrated Lafitau, bishop of Sisteron in 
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2. The great pains taken by the Romish 
church to extond their power among the 
barbarous nations which were ignorant of 
Christianity have been already noticed. 
We have therefore now only to describe 
their care and efforts to recover their lost 
possessions, or to bring the Protestants 
under subjection. And lor this their efforts 
were astonishingly great and various. In 
the struggle they resorted to the powers of 
genius, to arms and violence, to promises, 
to llatteries, to disputations, and to wiles 
and fallacies, but for the most part with 
little success. In the first place, in order 
to demonstrate the justice of that war which 
they had long been preparing to carry on 
by means of the house of Austria against 
the followers of the purer faith, they in 
part suffered and in part caused the peace 
settled with the Protestants by Charles Y. 
to be assailed by Casper Scioppius, a per- 
fidious but learned man, by the Jesuits, 
Adam Tanner, Anthony Possevin, Balthazar 
Hager, Thomas Roderick, and Lawrence 
Forer, the jurists of Dillingen and others. 
For they wished to have it believed that 
this treaty of peace was unjust, that it had 
no legitimate force, and that it was violated 
and rendered null by the Protestants them- 
selves, because they had either corrupted or 
forsaken the Augsburg Confession. 1 This 
malicious charge was repelled privately by 
many Lutheran divines, and publicly in 
1628 and 1631, by order of John George, 
elector of Saxony, in two volumes accu- 
rately drawn up by Matthias Roe, which were 
called the Lutherans' Defence of the Apple 
of their Eye ( Defensio Pupillce Lutheran # ), 
to indicate the importance of the subject. 
The assailants however did not retreat, but 
continued to dress up (heir bad cause in 
numerous books written for the most part 
in an uncouth and sarcastic style. And on 
the other hand, many of the Lutherans 
exposed their sophisms and invectives. 

3. The religious war which the pontiffs 
had for a long time been projecting to be 
carried on by the Austrians and Spaniards 


France, Fie de Clement XL Padua, 1752, 2 tomes, 8vo; 
the other composed by Reboulet, chancellor of Avig- 
non, Hhtoire de Clement XI. Avignon, 1752, 2 tomes, 
4 to. Both (but especially the latter) are written with 
elegance ; both contain many historical errors which 
French historians are commonly not duly careful to 
avoid ; both are not so much histories a3 panegyrics, 
yet are such that discerning reader? can easily discover 
that though very discreet, Clement from a desire to 
confirm and exalt the pontifical majesty did many 
things very imprudently, and by his own fault brought 
much vexation on himself. [On the characters and 
policy of these pontiffs, see especially Ranke’s Popes qf 
llome y vols. ii. and ili. Mrs. Austin’s translation,— R. 

J Respecting these writings see, besides others, Salig’s 
Uistorie d, r Angsb. Confession, vol. i. book iv. chap. iii. 
P- 458, &o. [See also Schlegel’s notes to this paragraph 


commenced near the beginning of the cen- 
tury in the Austrian territories, where those 
citizens who had renounced the Romish 
religion were oppressed in numberless ways 
with impunity by their adversaries, and 
were divested of all their rights. 8 Most of 
them had neither resolution nor ability to 
defend their cause, though guaranteed by 
the most solemn treaties and laws. The 
Bohemians alone, when they perceived it 
to be the fixed purpose of the adherents of 
the pope, by gradual encroachments to de- 
prive them of all liberty of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, though purchased with immense 
expense of blood by their fathers and but 
recently confirmed to them by royal char- 
ter, resolved to resist the enemies of their 
souls with force and arms. Therefore 
having entered into a league, they ventured 
courageously to avenge the wrongs done to 
them and to their religion. And that they 
sometimes went farther than either discre- 
tion or the precepts of that religion which 
they defended would justify, no one will 
deny. This boldness terrified their adver- 
saries, but it did not entirely dismay them. 
The Bohemians therefore in order to pluck 
up the very roots of the evil, when the 
emperor Matthias died in 1G19, thought it 
their duty to elect for their sovereign one 
who was not a Roman Catholic, This they 
supposed they had a right to do by the 
ancient privileges of the nation, which had 
been accustomed to elect their sovereigns 
by a free suffrage, and not to receive them 
by any natural or hereditary right. The 
consequence was that Frederick V. the 
| electoral prince Palatine, who professed the 
Reformed religion, was chosen and solemnly 
crowned this very year at Prague. 3 

4. But this step, from which the Bohe- 
mians anticipated security to their cause, 
brought ruin upon their new king and upon 
themselves various calamities, including 
that which they most dreaded, the loss of a 
religion purged of Romish * corruptions. 
Frederick, being vanquished by the imperial 
forces at Prague in the year 1620, lost not 

8 What occurred in Austria itself is laboriously nar- 
rated by Raupach, in his Austria Emngeliea , written 
in German. The sufferings of the friends of a purer 
faith in Styria, Moravia, and Carinthia, and the arts by 
which they were utterly suppressed, the same diligent 
and pious writer intended to have described from pub- 
lished and unpublished documents, but death prevented 
him. [Something on the subject, as far down as the 
year 1564, to which date Raupach had arrived when 
death overtook him, Winkler has loft Us in his Anct- 
dota Histor. E cries, par. vili. p. 233, & c. — Schl. 

3 Here, in addition to the writers of the ecclesiastical 
history of this century, Carolus, and J&ger, see Struve’s 
Syntagma Histor. German, p. 1487, 1510, 1523, 1538, 
Sic. and the authors he cites. Add tho accurate 
Le Vassor's HUtoire de Louis Kill, tome ill, page 
223, Sec. 8 
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only the kingdom he had occupied, but also 
his hereditary dominions; and now an 
exile, he had to give up his very flourishing 
territories, together with his treasures, to be 
depopulated and plundered by the Bava- 
rians. Many of the Bohemians were pun- 
ished with imprisonment, exile, confiscation 
of their property, and death ; and the whole 
nation from that time onward was com- 
pelled to follow the religion of the conqueror, 
and to obey the decrees of the Roman 
pontiff. The Austrians would have obtained 
a much less easy victory, or would have at 
least been obliged to give better terms to 
the Bohemians, if they had not been aided 
and assisted by John George I. the elector 
of Saxony, who was influenced both by his 
hatred of the Reformed religion and by 
other motives of a political nature. 1 This 
overthrow of the prince Palatine was the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War 
which was so disastrous to Germany. For 
some of the German princes, entering into 
a league with the king of Denmark, took up 
arms against the emperor in support of the 

• Here may be consulted tho Commentary i de Bello 
Bohernico Oerm inieo ah anno Chr. 1617, ad ann. 1630, 
4 to ; Le Vassor’s Histoire de Louis XIII. tome iii. p. 
44 1, &c. Compare also on many points in these affairs 
Scultctus’ Narratio Apologetica de curriculo Vitas siue % 
p. 86, &c. It is a matter of notoriety that tho Homan 
Catholics, and particularly the Jesuit Martin RCcaii, 
induced Matthias Hoo, who was an Austrian by birth 
and chaplain to the elector of Saxony, to make it appear 
to his master that the cause of the Palatinato, as being 
that of the Reformed religion, was both unrighteous 
and injurious to tho Lutheran religion, and to persuado 
him to espouse the cause of Austria. See the Unschul - 
dige Nachrichten, a.d. 1747, p. 858. [This Scultetus 
was the known court preacher to tho unfortunate king 
of Bohemia ; and he is said to have contributed much 
to his resolving to accept tho Bohemian crown. Yet 
this last fact Scultetus denied, though he admitted that 
he subsequently commended the king for having taken 
that resolution, and that in one of ins sermons he ex- 
horted him to manly courage. Matthias Hoe of Ilocneg, 
of noble Austrian birth, burned with the most terrible 
religious hatred against the Reformed, and actually 
abhorred them more than he did tho Catholics. To be 
convinced of this we need only to read his Maui Jest 
Proofs that the Calvinists harmonize with the Arians 
and the Turks , or his Thoughts respecting the Heilbron 
League of the Protestant States with Sweden; which 
last piece Is in the Unschuldige Nachrichten , vol. xxxiv. 
p. 570—58 1 . These traits in his character were known, 
and perhaps also the susceptibility of his heart in respect 
to gold. And hence the Jesuitical emissaries, and par- 
ticularly Becan, were able (by their unassuming and 
nattering letters, in which they represented the mis- 
fortune it would be to have the Bohemians fall under 
the dominion of a Reformed prince) to give such a 
direction to his mind that he exerted himself against 
the Reformed, and liindered his master from entering 
into a league with them. Ills master was attached to 
the Evangelical Lutheran faith, was very conscientious, 
and believed simply whatever his confessor said, by 
whom (as it is expressed In the above-cited Thoughts , 
&c.) he inquired of the Lord. The Austrian gold at 
the same time may also have had considerable influence 
on the court preacher’s eloquence. At least it is openly 
stated that the court preacher afterwards received 
10,000 dollars from the imperial court, to divest tho 
elector of those scruples of conscience which might 
cause him [to oppose] the peace of Prague so injurious 
to the common cause. See Puffendorf, Rerum Suecicar. 
Uh. vii. p. 193. — SchL 


prince Palatine, who, they maintained, was 
unjustly deprived of his hereditary domi- 
nions. For they contended that this prince, 
by invading Bohemia, had not injured the 
German emperor but only the house of 
Austria ; and that the emperor had no right 
to avenge the wrongs of that house by 
inflicting the penalties decreed against 
princes who should rebel against the Roman 
empire. But this war was not attended 
witli success.* 

5. The papists therefore, being elated with 
the success of the emperor, were confident 
that the period most earnestly longed for 
had now arrived, when they could either 
destroy the whole mass of heretics or bring 
them again under subjection to tho church. 
The emperor giving way too much to this 
impression, fearlessly carried his arms 
through a great part of Germany ; and he 
not only suffered his generals to harass 
with impunity those princes and states 
which manifested less docility than was 
agreeable to the Romish court, but also 
showed by no doubtful indications that tho 
destruction of all Germanic liberty, civil 
and religious, was determined upon. And 
the fidelity of the elector of Saxony to the 
emperor, which he had abundantly evinced 
by his conduct towards the elector Palatine, 
and the disunion among the princes of Ger- 
many, encouraged the belief that the appa 
rent obstructions to the accomplishment of 
this great object might be overcome with 
but moderate efforts. Hence in the year 
1629, the emperor Ferdinand II. to give 
some colour of justice to this religious war, 
issued that terrible decree called from its 
object the Restitution Edict, by which the 
Protestants were commanded to deliver up 
and restore to the Romish church all eccle- 
siastical property which had fallen into their 
hands since the religious peace established 
in the preceding century. 3 The Jesuits 
especially are said to have procured from 
the emperor this decree; and it is indeed 
ascertained that this sect had purposed to 
claim a great part of the property demanded 
as due to them in reward of their great 
services to the cause of religion ; and 
hence arose a violent contest between them 
and the ancient possessors of that pro- 


* The principal historians of this war are Kheven- 
hliller, Annales Ferdinandi ; Von Chemnitz, Suwdish 
War ; Puffendorf, De Rebus Suecicis ; and the Histories 
of the Thirty Years' War, by Bougeant, Krause, Schil- 
ler, &c. See Henke's Kirchengesch, vol. iii. p. 321, note. 
— Mur. [On all these transactions see especially 
Ranke’s Popes of Rome , volume ii. full of original and 
authentic information not elsewhere accessible* — R. 

8 This subject will be found illustrated by the authors 
mentioned in Struve’s Syntagma Histor. German, p. 
1553, &c. and by the others mentioned above. [Sec note 
1, p. 596, above.— Mur. 
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perty. 1 The soldiers forthwith gave weight 
and authority to the imperial mandate 
wherever they had power; for whatever the 
Romish priests and monks claimed as theirs — 
and they set up false claims to many things 
which by no right belonged to them — the 
soldiers without any previous investigation 
wrested at once from the possessors, often 
with intolerable ferocity; nor did they 
hesitate to treat innocent persons with 
various and most exquisite cruelty. 

6. Unhappy Germany amid these commo- 
tions was in trepidation, qor did she sec 
among her sons any one sufficiently power- 
ful to resist the enemy now rushing upon 
her on every side; for the councils of her 
princes were exceedingly distracted, partly 
by religious considerations, partly by eager- 
ness for personal aggrandizement, and partly 
by fear. But very opportunely Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, the great hero 
of his age, whom even envy could celebrate 
after his death, came forward and opposed 
himself to the Austrian forces. At the 
instigation especially of the French, who 
were jealous of the growing power of Aus- 
tria, he landed in Germany in 1029 with a 
few forces, and his victories in a short time 
destroyed in a great measure the very con- 
fident expectations of soon triumphing over 
our religion, entertained by the emperor and 
the pope. But their extinguished hopes 
seemed to revive again in 1632, when this 
great assertor of Germanic liberty fell vic- 
torious in the battle of Liitzen. 2 Time 
however in some measure repaired this im- 
mense loss; and the war was protracted 
to the great misfortune of Germany, amid 
various vicissitudes, through many years, 
until the exhausted resources of the parties 
in it and the policy of Christina, the 
daughter of Gustavus and queen of Sweden, 
who desired a peace, put an end to these 
evils and sufferings. 

7. After a violent conflict of thirty years, 
the celebrated peace called the Peace of 
Westphalia, because it was concluded at 
Munster and Osnaburg, cities of Westphalia, 
in the year 1648, gave repose to exhausted 
Europe. It did not indeed procure for the 
Protestants all the advantages and privi- 
leges which they wished for, because the 
emperor would not be induced by any 
consideration to reinstate perfectly the Bo- 
hemians and the Austrians in their former 
privileges, nor restore the Upper Palatinate 


1 See Salig’s Histone der Augsb. Confession , vol. i. 
bookiv. chap. iii. sec. xxv. p. 810, &c. 

* M&tnoires de la Reive Christine , tome i. p. 7 — 20, 

where much is said of Gustavus, his achievements, and 
his death. The author of this book also illustrates, in 

various respects, the history of the peace. 
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to its former sovereign, not to mention 
other difficulties of less moment which it 
was necessary to leave untouched ; yet the 
peace procured much greater advantages to 
the adversaries of the llomish see than its 
patrons could well brook, and it established 
firmly the great interests of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. In the first place, 
the peace of Augsburg which the Lutherans 
obtained of Charles V. in the preceding 
century, was placed beyond the reach of all 
machinations and stratagems ; and moreover 
the edict which required them to restore 
the ecclesiastical property of which they 
had obtained possession since that peace 
was annulled ; and it was determined that 
each party should for ever possess all that 
was in its hands at the commencement of 
the year 1624. The advantages acquired 
by each of the Protestant princes (and to 
many of them they were not inconsiderable) 
it would detain us too long to enumerate. 3 
The Roman pontiff in the mean time cla- 
moured loudly, and left no means untried 
to interrupt the pacification; but neither 
the emperor nor any one who favoured his 
cause was daring enough to venture again 
upon that perfidious sea, on which they had 
with difficulty escaped shipwreck. The 
compact was therefore signed without delay, 
and all the stipulations made in Westphalia 
were ratified and executed at Nuremberg 
in the year 16.50. 4 

8. After this period, the Roman pontiffs 
and their confederates did not venture to 
attack the professors of the Reformed reli- 
gion by public war; for they found no 
opportunity to attempt so perilous a mea- 
sure with any good prospects. But wherever 
it could be done without fear of the conse- 
quences, they exerted themselves to the 
utmost to abridge the Protestants very 
much of their rights, advantages, and pri- 
vileges, though confirmed by oaths and the 


8 Whoever wishes for circumstantial information on 
this whole subject will find abundant satisfaction in the 
Acta Fads Westphalicce et Executionis ejus Norirnher- 
gensis, an immortal work of immense labour, compiled 
by Von Meyern. Asa shorter history, instead of all 
others may be consulted the work of Adam Adami, 
bishop of Hierapolis, entitled Relatio Historica de Fa - 
cificatione Oxnabrngo- Monaster iensi , which the illustri- 
ous author republished, improved, and rendered more 
accurate than before, Leips. 1737, 4to. Very elegant 
also, and composed for the most part from the docu- 
ments of the French envoys, is the very eloquent Jesuit 
Rougeant’s Histoire de la Paix de Westphalie , Paris, 
1746, 6 volumes, 8vo. Nor is this Jesuit’s history only 
neat and beautiful ; it is likewise in general true and 
impartial. 

4 Innocent X. assailed this peace in a warm epistle or 
bull, a.d. 1651. On this epistle there is extant a long 
and learned commentary jf Hornbeck, entitled Examen 
Bullae Papalis , qua F. Innocent its t X. abrogare niti- 
tur Pacem Germanics, Utrecht, 1652, 4to. Perhaps the 
pontiff's epistle would have found the emperor and his 
associates ready to listen to it, if it had been backed by 
gold to give it weight. 
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most sacred enactments. In Hungary for 
instance the Protestant citizens, both Lu- 
theran and Reformed, were tormented with 
innumerable vexations for ten years toge- 
ther, from 1671 to 168 1. 1 Of the lesser 
evils which they suffered, both before and 
after this storm, from men of various classes 
but especially from the Jesuits, there was 
neither measure nor end In Poland, all 
who dissented from the Roman pontiff* ex- 
perienced nearly throughout the century, 
to their very great sorrow and distress, that 
no compact limiting the power of the 
[Pitpal] church wa3 accounted sacred and 
inviolable at Rome. For they were de- 
prived of their schools and of very many of 
their churches, dispossessed of their property 
by various artifices, and often visited though 
innocent with the severest punishments. 2 
The posterity of the Waldenses living en- 
closed in the valleys of Tiedmont were 
sometimes exposed to the most exquisite 
sufferings on account of their perseverance 
in maintaining the religion of their fathers, 
and especially in the years 16-12, 1655, and 
1685, when the Savoyards cruelly attacked 
that unhappy people with fire and sword. 3 
The infractions of the treaty of Westphalia 
and of the Germanic liberties secured by 
that treaty, arising from this preposterous 
zeal for the welfare and extension of the 

1 Sco tile Ilutorbi Diplomaticu < l e Statu Ildigionis 
Rtuingclicre in II angaria, p. 69, &c.; Dobrezonus, His- 
(aria Ecclesice Rcfonnaite in 1 1 angaria, lib. ii. p. 4 17, 
Schelhorn, in the Museum Ueloetir.um. tom. viii. 
p. 40—90. [After some previous events which occurred 
in the year 1G70, a conspiracy of some Hungarian 
nobles against the emperor in IG7I gave the Catholics 
a favourable opportunity to gratify their thirst for per-? 
sccution. The noblemen were put to death as we learn 
from civil history; but at the same time, for three suc- 
cessive years nearly all the evangelical churches were 
taken from them by force, and the Lutheran and 
Reformed ministers and schoolmasters, as participators 
in the conspiracy and insurrection, were summoned a 
part of them to Tirnau and others to Prosburg. When 
they appeared, a paper was presented to them to sign, 
which was very injurious to their ecclesiastical rights. 
And as they refused to sign it, they were thrown into 
noisome prisons where they fared hard enough. From 
those in 1G75 many of them were condemned to the 
galleys and wero sent to Naples, where however the 
intercession of tho Dutch admiral De Jtuyter procured 
them freedom The other prisoners, at the intercession 
of the republic of Holland, wero also set at liberty. — 
Schl. 

s See Regenvolscius, Hist or in Ecclesiastical Slavonian, 
lib. ii. cap. xv. p. 21G, 235, 253. What was undertaken 
against the Polish dissidents (as they were called) after 
the times of Regenvolscius [after a.d. 1652] may ho 
learned from various writings published in our times. 
See Erskine’s Sketches qf Church Hist. vol. ii. p. 147, 
&c. — Mur. 

3 See Gilles’ Histoire Eccfesiastiqne des Eg Uses Vau- 
doises , chap, xlviii. &c. p. 339, Geneva, 1656, 4to [also 
Leger’s Histoire des Eglises Eaudoises, part ii, chap. 6 — 
22, and Boyer’s Ahrege de V Histoire des Vauduis , chap. 

x xxvl. p. 64—235, of the Engliob translation. Loud. 

1693. The dukes of Savoy and the kings 'of France 
made open war upon these unfortunate Protestants, and 
actually expelled them from the country in 1686. Three 
years after, most of them returned, but whole congrega- 
tions remained permanently in foreign lands, and par- 
ticularly in the territory of WUrteinber g.—Mur. 
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Romish church, were so many and so great 
in many parts of Germany as to supply 
matter enough for large volumes. 4 And so 
long as it shall remain the established be- 
lief at Rome, that God has given to the 
Romish church and to its head dominion 
over the whole Christian world, it can never 
be expected that those can live in security 
and safety who renounce subjection to it. 
For they will always bo looked upon as 
rebellious citizens, whom their legitimate 
sovereign lias a right to punish according 
to his pleasure. 

9. The faithful servants of the Roman 
pontiff* at length succeeded in this century 
in completely purging both Spain and 
France cf the last remains of heresy. In 
Spain, the descendants of the Moors or 
Saracens, who once held the sovereignty 
over a considerable part of that country, 
had long lived intermingled with the other 
citizens and were considerably numerous. 
They were indeed Christians at least in 
profession and outward behaviour, and in- 
dustrious, useful to the country, and inju- 
rious to no one; but they were not a little 
suspected of a secret inclination towards Mo- 
hammedanism, the religion of their fathers. 
The clergy therefore did not cease to im- 
portune the king till he had delivered the 
country from this pest, and expelled from 
his territories the whole multitude of Sara- 

! eens, whose numbers were immense. By 
this measure the Spanish commonwealth 
indeed suffered a great loss, the sad effects 
of which are felt to the present time; but 
the church, which is far more important and 
excellent than the civil state, deemed herself 
so much the more benefited by it.® The 
Reformed in France, commonly called Hu- 
guenots, having been long borne down by 
various oppressions and well nigh destroyed, 
sometimes by crafty and concealed plots 
and at other times by open and violent 
attacks, were at last most cruelly compelled 
either secretly to flee their country or to 
embrace, most reluctantly and against their 
consciences, the Romish religion. This 
long persecution, than which a greater or 
more cruel has not occurred in modern 
times, will more suitably be explained in 
the history of the Reformed church. 

10. All the efforts, devices, and plans 
which the boldest and most versatile ge- 
niuses could originate, were employed to 
bring Great Britain and Ireland again under 
the Romish yoke. But all these attempts 

* The Histories of religious grievances by the learned 
Struve and Hoffmann, composed in German, are in 
everybody's hands. 

& Geddes, History of the Expulsion qf the Moriscoes 
out qf Spain, in his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. 1. p. 
59, &c. 
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failed. In the beginning of the century, 
some nefarious miscreants, burning with 
hatred of what they regarded as a new and 
false religion and prompted by the counsel 
of three Jesuits, of whom Henry Garnet 
was the chief, determined to destroy at a 
stroke king James I. with his son and the 
whole British parliament, by means of gun- 
powder which they had concealed under the 
house where the parliament usually met. 
For they had no doubt if these could be 
destroyed, means would occur for reinstating 
the old religion and giving it its former 
ascendancy. The English call this horrid 
conspiracy the Gunpowder Plot. But Divine 
Providence caused it to be wonderfully 
discovered and frustrated when it was ripe 
for execution. 1 More gentle and cautious 
was the procedure during the reign of 
Charles I. the son of James. For the king 
being of a mild and effeminate character 
and apparently not far removed from Ro- 
mish sentiments, having also a French wife 
who was devoted to the Romish worship, 
and being guided chiefly by the counsels of 
William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, 
an honest man undoubtedly and not un- 
learned, but immoderately attached to what 
was ancient in ecclesiastical matters, it 
seemed probable that England might be- 
come reconciled with the Roman pontiff 
more easily by caresses and promises than 
by commotions and bloodshed. 2 * But this 
expectation was frustrated by that lament- 
able civil war, in which Laud as well as 
Charles were beheaded, and Oliver Crom- 
well, a man of energy, foresight, and 
cunning, and one who dreaded even the 
shadow of the Romish religion, was placed 
at the head of the government with the title 
of Protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. The expectation was revived when 
Charles II. was raised to the throne of his 
father to the immoderate joy of the people; 
and it revived with increased confidence and 
satisfaction. For the king himself, as ap- 
pears now from very, abundant testimony, 8 

1 Rapln, Histoire d' Angleterre, llvr. xviii. tome vii. 

p. 40, Ac.; Heidegger, Ifistoria Papains, Period, vii. 

p. 211, 291, &c. [Hume’s Hitt, qf England, chap. xlvi. 

vul. v. p. 60, Sic.— Mur. 

* See Corri’s Elat Present de VEgUse Romaine, p. 

315, fv-c.j Neal’s Hist, q f the Puritans , vol. iv. p. 

194. Si c. 

8 Burnet’s History qf Ilis Own Times, vol. 1. book Hi. 
p. 603, See. 606, Sic. [and book i. p. 73, 74.— Mur.] 
Neal’s Hist, qf the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 233, 237, 534 
[ed. Boston, 1817, vol. iv. chap. iv. p. 255, Ac. — Mur.} 
Rapin, Histoire d' Angleterre, livr. xxiii. tome ix. p. 160. 
[Hume’s Hist, qf Eng. chap. Ixiii. vol. vi. p. 374; and 
especially chap. Ixvi. vol. vii. p. 3, note, where it is 
proved that Charles II. entered into a treaty with the 
king of France in the close of the year 1669 or the 
beginning of 1670, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Protestant religion in England and establishing popery 
on its ruins. — Mur . 


had already been secretly initiated in the 
Romish worship during his exile ; and his 
only brother James II. the heir to the 
crown, had openly apostatized from the 
religion of the English nation to that of 
Rome. But Charles was prevented from 
doing anything in favour of popery by his 
native indolence, extreme fondness for dis- 
sipation, and an indifference to ail religion 
tending to extreme impiety; and James by 
his immoderate eagerness to consult the 
wishes of the Romanists, and to follow the 
rash counsels of the Jesuits whom he kept 
about him, inflicted an incurable wound 
both upon the Romish religion and upon 
himself. For being created king after his 
brother’s death, he in the most open man- 
ner and therefore most injudiciously, sup- 
ported the languishing cause of popery in 
England and Ireland ; and to do this more 
effectually, he fearlessly trampled upon 
those rights and liberties of the nation which 
were held most sacred and precious. Exas- 
perated by these measures of the king, the 
people of England in the year 1G88 in- 
vited over from Holland his son-in-law, 
William prince of Orange ; and his valour 
obliged his father-in-law to flee an exile into 
France, and deprived the friends and pro- 
moters of the Romish religion of all hope of 
recovering England to the Romish church. 4 * * * 

11. When the wiser patrons and pro- 
moters of the Romish cause perceived that 
little success attended violence and war, 
they concluded that the reluctant minds of 
the Protestants must be overcome by milder 
measures and by covert artifices. But all 
of them were not disposed to adopt precisely 
the same course. Some resorted to public 
disputations between distinguished men of 
the two communities, indulging an expec- 
tation which the numerous vain attempts of 
the preceding age could not but weaken, 
that in such colloquies the more strenuous 
adversaries of the papal supremacy could 
either be vanquished or at least softened 
Others thought that contests should be 
avoided, and consultations rather should be 
held by the dissidents in order to agree 
upon a compromise, and therefore that less 
weight and importance should be attributed 
to the points of disagreement than had be- 
fore been usual. Lastly, there were others 
who, believing that the former disputants 
on the side of the Romish church possessed 

4 These events are very accurately described by Bur- 
net and Rapin ; by the former in the second volume of 
the History of His Own Times (which has been trans- 
lated from English into both French and German), and 
by the latter in his Histoire d' Angleterre, tome x. Add 
Neal’s History qf the Puritans , vol. iv. chap. xi. p. 536, 
&c. [And Hume’s History qf England, vol. vii. chap, 
lxx. lx.xi.-Mur, 
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vigour and spirit enough but were deficient 
in skill, judged that new attacks should be 
made; and these of course invented new 
modes of reasoning against heretics. 

12.' At the very commencement of the 
contury, a.d. ICO 1 , some distinguished 
Lutheran divines, by authority of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria and Philip Lewis, elector 
Palatine, disputed at Ratisbon with three 
Jesuits of great fame, respecting the rule 
of faith and practice and the judge of reli- 
gious controversies, subjects which em- 
brace nearly the whole controversy between 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics. In 
the year 1G15, Wolfgang William, prince 
Palatine, who had apostatised to the Ro- 
mish faith, held a disputation at New burg 
between James Keller, a Jesuit, and James 
Ileilbronn, a Lutheran. In the year 1G45, 
Uladislaus, king of Poland, called the more 
distinguished theologians, papists as well 
as Lutherans and Reformed, to a meeting 
at Thorn in Prussia, to deliberate amicably 
on the means of putting an end to the 
existing religions controversies; which de- 
sign of the king procured for this discussion 
the name of the Charitable Conference. 
A little after, in 1651, Ernest, landgrave 
of Hesse, in order to give a plausible air to 
that apostacy to the Romish camp which 
he had before resolved on, ordered Vale- 
rianus Magnus, a celebrated Capuchin 
divine, to hold a discussion particularly 
with Peter Ilaberkorn, a divine of Giessen, 
in the castle of Rbeinfels. Among the 
private disputes of this kind the most noted 
of all was that of John Claude, a very 
learned divine of the French Reformed 
church, with that superior man of the Ca- 
tholic church, James Benignc Bossuet, in 
the year 1685. All these conferences had 
one and the same result. Neither party 
could convince the other, hut each exas- 
perated and alienated the other from itself 
more than, before;. 1 

1 Whoever wishes for a fuller account of these con- 
ferences may consult the writers mentioned by Sagit- 
tarius, Introduct . in Hutoriam Fades. tom. ii. p. 1569, 
1581, 1592, 1598. Claude and Bossuet each wrote and 
published the history of the dispute between them. 
Bossuet’s book is entitled, Conference avec M, Claude 
sur la matiere de l' Eglise , Paris, 1683, 1 2mo. In answer 
to this, Claude published his, Heponse au lime de M, 
de Meaux , intitule Conference avec M. Claude , & la 
llayc, 1683, 8vo. [The conference at Ratisbon was 
between seven Lutheran and three Catholic divines, 
and occupied fourteen sessions, ending Nov. 28. Both 
parties afterwards published the Acts of this Confe- 
rence, which produced farther controversy, each party 
accusing the other of misrepresentation. See Schmidt's 
Continuation of Sagittarius' Introduction* p. 1569, &q. 
There was a conference appointed at Durlach in 1612, 
by order of Geo. Frederick margrave of Baden, and 
Francis duke of Lorrain. The latter at the request of 
the Jesuits forbade tho Protestants to draw Inferences 
from Scripture, and required them to cite only direct 
categorical declarations of the Bible against the Catho- 
lics. These terms the Protestant divines refused, and 
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13. The whole plan and method of those 
who attempted a reconciliation between tho 
Protestants and the Papists consisted in 
efforts to make it appear that tho parties 
did not disagree so much as they supposed; 
and that there was not so much need of a 
discussion [of the points at issue] as of a 
careful and perspicuous explanation of those 
doctrines of the Romish community which 
were offensive to their opponents, in order 
to remove entirely all controversy and 
unite the minds of both in bonds of har- 
mony. But in pursuing this general plan 
they varied so much from each other, that 
it was apparent they needed to come to 
some agreement among themselves, before 
there could be ground for listening to tho 
counsels and advice they gave. The prin- 
cipal man among those who exerted their 
ingenuity in this way was Armand Richelieu, 
that very powerful French minister of state, 
who spared neither promises nor threaten- 
ings, nor arguments nor persuasions, in 
order to bring the French Reformed Chris- 
tians to unite with the Catholics. 2 The 

the conference onded. Its Acts were published, Stras- 
burg, 16 M, 4 to. — Tho conference at Newburg embraced 
but two sessions, as Ileilbronn, by advice of his friends, 
refused to appear at the third- It related wholly to tho 
correctness of the citation* from the fathers in a book 
published by ileilbronn, entitled Uncatholic Popery. 
Kellor published his account of the conference, Tngolst. 
1615, 4to, and Ileilbronn bis account, Ulm, 1616, 4to. 
The conference at Thorn was occasioned by tho Re- 
formed preacher at Dantzig, BartholomewNigrinus, who 
had become a Catholic, and persuaded tho king that 
such a conference would be attended by good conse- 
quences. But tho result did not answer tho expectations 
from it. The history of the conference and of the 
subsequent written discussions is given by llartknoch, 
in Die Preussich. Kirchenhistorie , vol. iv. chap. iv. — 
See Schlegel’s note here. — Mur. [On these and other 
attempts towards effecting a union among various sec- 
tions of the church catholic, seo Tabaraud, Ilidoire 
Critique des Projets formes depuis Trois Cent AnspourUi 
Reunion des Communions Chrctiennes, Paris, 1 824. This 
work is from the pen of a Romanist, and accordingly 
the whole subject is viewed through a distorted medium. 
It contains, however, much useful information. — R. 

* Simon, Lett res Choi sirs, tome i. p. 31, 32, Ac. new 
edit. ; Baylo, Dietionnnire, tome i. art. Amyraut, note 
i. p. 183 ; art. Beaulieu , note c. p. 484 ; tome ii. art, 
Ferri, noted, p. 1169; tome iii. art. Milletiere , p. 1982, 
and elsewhere. [To Amyraut, an eminent French Pro- 
testant divine and professor at Saumur, Richelieu 
commissioned a Jesuit named Andebert to offer a 
negotiation for a union of the Protestants and Cal- 
vinists. The Jesuit stated that for tho sake of peace, 
the king and his minister were willing to give up tho 
invocation of creatures, purgatory, and the merit of 
good works ; that they would limit tho power of tho 
pope ; and if tho court of Rome would consent to it, 
they would creafe a patriarch ; that the cup should be 
allowed to the laity ; and that some other relaxations 
might be made. Amyraut mentioned the eucharist. 
The Jesuit said no change in that was proposed. 
Amyraut said, then nothing can be done. Here the 
conference of four hours’ length terminated. See 
Bayle, ubi supra.— Beaulieu, a Protestant professor of 
theology at Sedan, was suspected but without grounds 
of a willingness to sacrifice some doctrines In order to 
produce a union. He had only maintained that many 
of tho disputes of theologians were about words rather 
than things. Yet it appears that Marshal Turenne 
sounded Beaulieu on the subject of a union. See 
Bayle, ubi supra.— Paul Ferri m as an eloquent French 
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course pursued by this illustrious man was 
followed, yet with unequal steps and with 
less influence, by the German Jesuit James 
Masenius, 1 by Adolphus Godfred Vohisius a 
divine of Mentz, 2 by Matthew Praetorius a 
Prussian, 3 by Augustin Gibbon de Burgo, an 
Irishman who was a professor at Erfurth, 4 
by Henry Mareellus a Jesuit,® and by some 
others of less fame. In more recent times, 
no one has entered upon such an attempt 
with more foresight and sagacity than 
James Benigne Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
a man, of uncommon genius and extraordi- 
nary prudence, whose Exposition of the 
Catholic Faith aims exclusively to show, 
that a short and easy way of return to the 
Romish religion would be open to the Pro- 
testants, if they would only judge of its 
nature and principles, not according to the 
views entertained of it by their teachers, 
but as it really is. 0 After him, John Dezius, 

Protestant preacher at Mentz. Ills enemies circulated 
‘he false report that he was one of the Protestant 
ministers whom Cardinal Kichclieu had persuaded to 
agree to a union of the Protestant and Catholic 
churches. See Baylc, ubi supra. — Theophilus Brachet 
Sieur de la Milletiere was a Protestant minister in 
France, who turned Catholic in 1645, after being 
silenced for attempts to unite the Protestant and Catholic 
churches on terms dishonourable to the former. lie 
wrote and published much on the subject. See Baylc, 
ubi supra.— Mur. [See also Tabarauri, Ilistoire des 
Projets pour la Reunion des Communions Chut Hennas , for 
the proceedings of Richelieu, p. 200, and for an account 
of La Millctidre, p. 375, &e. — R. 

1 See Spanhei m’s Sfrictuuv ad Bosswti F.xpositionem 
Fidei Cothohr.e, in his Opp. TUeol. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
1012. [Masenius published some books on the subject 
of a union, which were answered by tho Protestants. 
—Mur. 

* He published Aurora Pads Religion* Diohue Veri - 
toti Arnica , Mentz, 160.5, 4 to. 

3 In his Tuba Paris, concerning which, see Bayle’s 
Koueelles de la llepublique des Lettres , A.D. 1685, p. 1300. 
[He was a Lutheran minister when he wrote the book, 
hut he soon after became a Roman Catholic. — Scfd. 

4 In his Luthero- Culvinmnus Schismaticus quidem , sed 
Reconeiliabilis. [lie was an Augustinian Eremite, who 
after long wandering about settled in Germany, and 
died at Erfurth in 1676, as ex-provincial of his order 
and professor of theology. — Schl. 

5 The Sapientia Pacifica of Mareellus was, by order 
of the duke of Gotha, confuted by Seldius, 

ti Of this little book and its fortunes, very mueh 
might be said and not without protit. Among many 
others, see PfafF, Historia Literur. Theotosite , tom. ii. 
p. 102 ; Le Clerc, Uiblioth. Universelle et llistor. tome 
xi. p. 438. [It is remarkable that nine years passed 
before this book could obtain the pope’s approbation. 
Clement X. refused it positively. Nay, several Roman 
Catholic priests were rigorously treated and severely 
persecuted for preaching the doctrine contained in the 
Exposition of Bossuet, which was moreover formally 
condemned by the university of Louvain in tho year 
1685, and declared to be scandalous and pernicious. 
The Sorbonne also disavowed the doctrine contained 
in that book ; though by a late edict we learn that the 
fathers of that theological seminary have changed thoir 
opinion on that head, and tttus given a new instance 
of the variations which reign in the Romish church, 
that boasts so much of its uniformity in doctrinal 
matters. Tho artifice which was employed in the 
composition of this book, and the tricks which were 
used in the suppression and alteration of the first edi- 
tion that was given of it, have been detected with great 
sagacity and evidence by the learned and excellent 
archbishop Wake, in the introduction to his Exposition 
of the Doctrines of the Church of England, &c. See 
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a Jesuit of Strasburg, undertook to demon- 
strate the same thing though with less 
success, in a book in which he endeavours to 
prove that there is no disagreement or but 
very little between the Council of Trent 
and the Augsburg Confession, than which 
no two systems can bo more unlike. 7 All 
these and some others undertook upon their 
own responsibility alone to remove the 
difficulties which prevented our ancestors 
from uniting with the pontiff; but Chris- 
topher de Roxas, bishop of Tina in Bosnia, 
came forward clothed with public authority 
or at least professing to be so ; and in the 
year 1G86 and onward he visited the prin- 
cipal Protestant courts in Germany, not 
only holding out the prospect of a new and 
more free council than that of Trent, but 
also giving assurance that the pontiff would 
freely grant to his returning children, the 
Protestants, whatever privileges and im- 
munities they might demand, if they would 
only cease to decline the very mild govern- 
ment of the common father of Christians. 
But it was not difficult for theologians nor 
for the more discerning statesmen also to 
discover that this was only a snare, and 
that the llomisli bishops aimed not so much 
to bring about an honourable and stable 
peace, as to introduce again the ancient 
j system of slavery. 8 

also his two Defences of that Exposition, in which the 
perfidious sophistry of Bossuet is unmasked and refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner. There was an ex- 
cellent answer to Bossuet’s book published by M. de la 
Bastldc, one of the most eminent Protestant ministers 
in Kranoe. This answer the French prelate took no 
notice of during eight years, at the end of which he 
published an advertisement in a new edition of his 
Exposition, which was designed to remove the objec- 
tions of La Bastide. The latter replied in such a 
demonstrative and victorious manner, that the learned 
bishop, notwithstanding all his eloquence and art, was 
obliged to quit the field of controversy. See a very 
interesting account of this insidious work of Bossuet, 
and the controversies it occasioned, in the Bibliotheque 
des Sciences , published at the Hague, tome xviii. p. 20. 
This account, which is curious, accurate, ample, and 
learned, was given partly on occasion of a now edition 
of the Exposition printed at Paris in 1761, and accom- 
panied with a Latin translation done by Fleury, and 
partly on occasion of Burigny’s Vie de Bossuet , pub- 
lished the same year at Paris.— Macl. 

7 The book is entitled, La Reunion des Protestant de 
Strasburg d P Eglise Romaine, Strasb. 1689, 8vo. See 
Spener’s Theological Reflections (in German), vol. i. p. 95. 

9 See the collections in Jilger’s Historia Eccles. sacul. 
xvii. and in Weismann’s Historia Eccles . scecul. xvii. 
p. 735. There are also extant other proposals for 
union made known at the German courts in the year 
1 660 by the elector of Mentz, by order and authority (as 
it is said) of the Roman pontiff, and which Gruber has 
published in the Commercium Epistolicum Leibnitia- 
num, tom. i. p. 411-415: add p. 426, &c.— [Christopher 
Rojas (Roxas, Rohos, or Rorhas) de Spinola was a 
native Spaniard, and first came to Vienna in 1666 as 
confessor to the Infanta Margaretha Theresa, the first 
wife of the emperor Leopold. In the year 1668, he 
was made bishop of Tina in Croatia, and in 1685, 
bishop of Neustadt Wienerisch in Lower Austria. 
While bishop of Tina, his bishopric affording him 
little employment, he travelled about Germany with 
the approbation of pope Innocent XI. as a negotiator 
with the Protestants for their return to the church of 
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14 . These Romish peacemakers found 
among the Protestants, especially among 
the Reformed, some divines whose natural 
dislike of contention, or whose hope of 
obtaining fame and making their fortune, 
induced them to listen to these overtures, 
and to assert that the points in controversy 
between the two communities were not of 
such magnitude as to forbid all union. 
Among the French Reformed, Lewis le 
Blanc, a man otherwise possessed of dis- 
cernment, together with liis disciples, fell 
under a suspicion of this fault. 1 It is more 
certain, that Theophilus Brachct de la Mii- 
lctiere, and Iluisseaux a divine of Saumur, 
Tanaquil Faber, and some others, were 
chargeable with this conduct. 2 Among 


Rome. The emperor Leopold also employed him in 
civil negotiations, and in 1691 empowered him to 
negotiate a reconciliation with Rome with his Protes- 
tant subjects in Hungary and Transylvania. The terms 
he offered the Protestants were: I. The suspension of 
the decrees of Trent, and tho assembling a new council 
in which the Protestants and Catholics should each 
have an equal number of voters, and the decisions of 
Trent undergo a new and impartial investigation. II. 
The acquittal of the Protestants from the charge of 
heresy, provided they would cease to call the pope Anti- 
christ. Ill Communion in both kinds, marriage of 
priests, continuance in their possession of church pro- 
perty, abolition of auricular confession, and public 
worship in the vernacular tongue. In respect to tho 
authority of the pope and traditions, he did not express 
himself clearly. — The archbishop of Mentz who had 
been active in promoting the Peace of Westphalia, 
after sending an envoy to Rome and consulting the 
electors of Treves and Cologne, held several meetings 
with the German Catholics who were solicitous fur the 
peace of the country, at Mentz, Treves, Darmstadt, 
Rome, and elsewhere ; and then made tho following 
proposals to tho Protestants at Ratisbon : I. That 
twelve Lutheran and twelvo Catholic divines should 
meet together, swear to act honestly and in good faith, 
without fraud or subterfuge, as they should answer it 
to God. II. That they should examine the religious 
disputes, and decide them according to the Bible only. 
III. That to enable them to agree, they should first- 
make a new translation of the Bible. IV. That what- 
ever a majority of them agreed to should he considered 
as valid articles of faith. V. That both the decrees of 
the council of Trent and the Augsburg Confession 
should be examined, articlo by article, and judged of 
according to the Scriptures. As preliminary articles, 
it was proposed to yield: I. Worship in the German 
language. II. Marriage of bishops and tho secular 
clergy, hut not of monks and nuns. III. The abolition 
of auricular confession in Germany and the other Pro- 
testant countries, hut not in Spain and Italy, where 
for certain reasons It was esteemed necessary. IV. 
Every one to bo at liberty to pray to the saints or not. 
V. Purgatory no longer to be an article of faith. V I. 
Communion in both kinds to be allowed. VII. The 
pope no longer to be regarded as universal judge, but 
only as „‘rst priest and bishop of the church. Difficult 
questions of conscience may ho laid before him, hut 
none shall be compelled to follow his decisions. VIII. 
Christians to bo hereafter divided into two classes, the 
Ancient Catholics and the Reformed Catholics, who 
should regard each other as brethren. Cardinals to he 
taken from both classes, and an equal number from 
each. — To these propositions tho Lutheran courts 
raised many objections, and the whole project was 
soon abandoned. Seo Schroeckh's Kirc/iPtigesch. spit, 
der Reform. vol. vii. p. 98, Ac. and Schlegel’s noto 
here, — Mur. 

1 See Baylo, Dictionnairr , tome i. p. 484, Ac. [art. 
Reaulieu. See also note 2, p. 74 r>, above. His whole 
name was Louis le Blanc Sieur de Beaulieu. — Mur. 

* Concerning Milletidre, see Bayle, Dictionnuire, tome 
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tho English, William Forbes espeeially 
showed himself ready to compromise a 
great part of the controversies which sepa- 
rate us from the Romanists. 3 Among the 
Dutch, no man of information can well be 
ignorant how much Hugo Grotius was dis- 
posed to unite all sects of Christians toge- 
ther, and espeeially to excuse and give 
favourable views of the papists. 4 But these 
and the others (whom we omit to mention) 
obtained only this reward for their well- 
intended labours, that they offended both 
parties and drew upon themselves a great j 
weight of odium. In this class of divines j 
who burned with a preposterous zeal for : 
union with the Romanists, many reckon j 
George Calixtus, a very learned professor j 
in the university of Ilelmstadt; that is, 
the very man than whom no one perhaps 
in this century more learnedly and lucidly 
demonstrated the errors and defects of the ! 
papal church, and no one more uniformly 
affirmed that the decrees and the denuncia- 
tions of the Council of Trent destroyed all j 
hope of healing the division. The reason i 
why lie was thought to lean towards this i 
class was, that he used softer language than 
was customary respecting some controver- 
sies, and that he believed the first, princi- j 
pies of the Christian religion were not 1 
absolutely subverted by the Romanists, but I 


iii. p. 1982 [and note in p. 746, above.] Concerning Huis- | 
aeaux and his pacific propositions, seo Simon, Lettrex I 
Choisies. tome iii. p. 14, and Ayrnon, Sy nodes Nittionaux : 
de l' Eglises Reformers en France, tome ii. p. 705. 
[(Quick’s Synodieon in Gallia Reformata , vol. ii. p. 

541, Ac. — Mur.] On Faber's attempt, seo Morhoff, 

Poly hi star. tom. 1. p. *295. 

3 Ills Consul era lion ns Modes tee at Parifinr Cuntrowr- 
siarumdc Justifications , Purgatorio , Ac. wore published 
Lond. 1 658, Hvo, and in Germany, with corrections by 
Fahricius, a divine of Ilelmstadt. lie is highly ex- 
tolled by Grabo, in his notes to Bull’s Harmonia Atm- 
fnliat, p. 19. Nor were his probity and very exemplary 
life unworthy of praise. Yet the wiser among the 
English cannot but admit that he favoured tho Romish 
party too much. See Burnet's History of his Own 
Times , vol. i. p. 22. He was of course much com- 
mended by the papists. So*. Simon's Retires Choisirs, 
tome iii. lettr. xviii. p. 119. He was undoubtedly one 
of those who did most to persuade the English ( whe- 
ther right or wrong), that king Charles 1. and William 
Laud had designs of again restoring the Romish religion 
in England. [William Forbes was by Charles I. under 
the direction of Laud, appointed the first bishop of 
Edinburgh, on tho 26th of January, 1634, and he died 
on tho 1st of April following, hiving occupied the see 
only nine weeks. When principal of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, he had delivered tho substance of 
the work above mentioned in his lectures, and it was 
not till twenty-four years after his death that it was 
published from notes taken at the time. It is therefore 
difficult to say how far it »ay he depended on as con- 
veying his sentiments fully and accurately. What 
would Mosheim have said of the present Puseyite party i 
in the Church of England, who have gono far be- 
yond Forbes in their attempts to bring that church j 
into closer conformity with the Roman ? — R. 

< Here may be consulted with advantage, though he 
is partial to Grotius, the author of the book, Gtotii 
Manes ab Iniquis Obtrectatoribus Vindienti, tom. ii. p. 

54 2, 82G, Ac. j 
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only loaded and deformed by a great mul- 
titude of intolerable opinions. 

15, This band of pacificators, which was 
badly marshalled and weak from its own 
discords, was easily put to flight by a 
moderate cflbrt ; but stronger forces were 
necessary to withstand those among the 
papists who devised new modes of warfare. 
These have usually been called Methodists ; 
and they were chiefly of that ingenious 
nation the French, whom perpetual con- 
flicts with the very learned Huguenots (as 
the Protestants of France are called) had 
rendered extremely fond of disputation 
and expert in it for that age. They may 
very suitably be divided into two classes. 
The first class imposed hard and unreason- 
able laws of argumentation upon the Pro- 
testants, and resembled those generals who 
concentrate their troops in fortresses and 
surround themselves with ramparts, to en- 
able them more easily to resist the assaults 
of their foes. Of this class was Francis 
Veron, a J esuit, who was of opinion that the 
enemies of the Romish religion ought to 
prove their doctrines by explicit declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and therefore 
, preposterously forbade their resorting to any 
inferences, necessary consequences, or argu- 
■ mentation; 1 Barthold Nihusius, an apos- 
tate; 2 the brothers named Walenburg and 

* Musjcus, Do Usa Principiorum llntionis in Contro- 
vorsiis Theologicis, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 22 ; Calixtus, Di- 
grossio do A Do Noiia.p. 125, &c. ; Simon, Lot Ires Chokies , 
tomo i. p. 276. [Tho famous controversial preacher 
Veron, who under the protection of the French court 
travelled about challenging the Huguenots to public 
disputation and conference, from tho year 1622 onward, 
composed a book with tho Thrasonic title : Met bodies 
nanu./aoiliset sutid/t , Ihcresin ex Fundamcntodedruondi , 
ot n'futandi Confcssionem ( iallicam , Augustan am , 
Saxonicam, Libras denique ornnes Theoloyonem Protes- 
1 1 tritium, Ike . — Schl. 

a Baylo, Ditiionnnire , tome hi. p. 2086, &c. [art. 
Nihusius .] This vain and half-learned man was for- 
merly confuted by Calixtus, in his Diyressier de Arte 
Noun contra Nihusium , a book very well worth reading ; 
Helinst. 1634, 4to. [Nihusius was a Lutheran divine, 
educ.’fcted under Calixtus at Helmstadt. Hut he turned 
Catholic about the year 161 1. after which he became an 
ahhot and a bishop, and wrote numerous letters and 
tracts in support of popery. He died in 1657. His 
principal work was entitled, /trs nova dido Sacra Scrip - 
tune unico lucrandi e Pontificiis plurimos in partes 
Lutheramrum , dettda nomnhil el suyycsta Theoloyis 
Helmstctcntibus , Georyio Caltxto praserliin et Cou ratio 
Homcio. Nihusius assumed that the church of Rome 
was an ancient church, and in possession of a system 
of doctrines which she had held unmolested for ages ; 
of course she was not to bo ousted of her possession by 
any new claimant, unless that claimant could make 
good his title. In this way, he threw all the burden of 
proof on the Protestants, or upon tho innovators on tho 
established religion. At the same time, he forbade 
their reasoning from Scripture by way of inference, 
and required them to bring direct and positive proofs. 
Reasonings he said were human ; positive declarations 
of the Bible were divine. Moreover in reasoning from 
the Bible, men differed so widely that there was no 
. knowing what to believe, unless we admitted and con- 
fides m an infallible interpreter, namely the pope. 
When it was objected that the popes had for centuries 
been such dissolute and base characters, that it could 
be supposed they wore the mouth of Hod to men, 
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others, who deeming it easier to defend their 
cause against attacks than to demonstrate 
its justice, threw the whole burden of proof 
on their adversaries, assuming the ground 
of mere respondents and defendants ; Ar- 
mand Richelieu, who recommended neglect- 
ing the various objections and complaints 
of their adversaries, reducing the whole 
controversy to the single article of the 
church, and placing the divine majesty 
and authority of that beyond all cavils by 
means of conclusive arguments ; and some 
others. 3 The other class preferred the 
plan of those generals who, to avoid a 
protracted war, resolve to stake all upon 
the issue of a general battle, instead of 
wasting time in sieges and a series of skir- 
mishes; that is, they thought best not to 
weigh one point after another and answer in 
detail all the arguments of opponents, but 
to overwhelm the Protestants at once by 
certain great principles or general argu- 
ments involving the whole subject, or by 
what are technically called prcpjudida. The 
glory, if not of inventing yet of perfecting 
this method, and of displaying it with great 
eloquence, is enjoyed by Peter Nicole, a 
Jansenist, who was neither a bad man nor 
an obtuse reasoner. 4 After him, many 
others supposed there was so much power 
in this method, that they believed a single 
argument of this kind, if wisely and pro- 
periy managed, was sufficient to overthrow 
the whole cause of the Protestants. Hence, 
some opposed the Protestants with the 
single principle of prescription ; others sup- 
posed our ease would be desperate, if it 
could be made to appear that the principal 
Reformers were vicious men and destitute 
of virtue ; many believed they should 
divest their antagonists of all means of 
defence, on the ground that religious sepa- 

he replied that the same might he said of some of the 
writers of the Bible, David for instance, it a, See j 
Bayle, ubi supra . — Mur. j 

8 For a somewhat fuller account of these matters, | 
see Spanheim, Strictures! ad Expositionem Fidei Hossueti, i 
in his Opp. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 1037. Heidegger, His- 
toria Papatus , period vii. sec. ccxviii. p. 316; Waloh, ! 
Jvinldtuny in die Reliyionsstroit. vol. ii. p. 191, &c. ; | 
Woismann, Histories Eocles. sacul. xvii. p. 726, and 
various others. [Peter and Adrian von Walenburg 
were two brothers, horn at Rotterdam, who abandoned 
their country and their religion, and lived at Cologne. 
The first was a titular bishop in Mysia, and suffragan 
to Cologne ; the other was the titular bishop of Adrian- 
oplc, and suffragan to Mcntz. Their works, consisting 
chiofly of controversial pieces against the Protestants, 
wore printed together under the title of Fratrum 
Wulenburyicorum Opera , 1670, 2 void, to).— Schl. 

4 He Is generally supposed to be the author of that 
book confuted by vast numbers, entitled Prejuyez Lfiyi- 
times contre les Caloinktes, Paris, 1671, 8vo, and after- 
wards reprinted several times. This method certainly 
was not the invention of Nicole, for it seems to differ 
little if at all from the method of cardinal Richelieu. 
We may observe farther, that Richelieu seems rather 
to belong to the second class of Methouists than to the 
first, where Mosheini has placed him. — Macl. 
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ration or schism is the greatest of all evils, 
if they made it appear that the fathers of 
the Reformed churches were the authors of 
so great a calamity. 1 Pre-eminent among 
these for the felicity of his genius and the 
copiousness of his eloquence, but not for 
his discernment, was James Benigne Bos- 
suet, who endeavoured to demonstrate 
from the disagreements among the Protes- 
tant teachers, and from the frequent changes 
their church and doctrines had undergone, 
that the church established by Luther was 
not a true church ; and from the perpetual 
uniformity of the Romish church, that it 
was the true church and of divine origin. 2 
This appears very surprising as coming from 
a learned man, who could not be ignorant 
that the pontiffs arc very subservient to 
times and places and to the opinions of 
men ; and still more as coming from a 
Frenchman, whose fellow-citizens contend 
with so much zeal, that modern Rome dif- 
fers as much from ancient and primitive 
Rome as lead does from gold. 

10. These efforts of the patrons of the 
Romish church, so many and various, 
occasioned indeed the Protestant doctors 
not a little labour, but produced very 
slender effects. Some of the princes and 
a few learned men were induced to em- 
brace again the Romish religion which 
, their fathers had renounced, but no one 
nation or province could be persuaded to 
! follow their example. Of the highest order 
! of persons, Christina, queen of Sweden, a 
lady of great spirit and genius but preci- 
pitate, and one who preferred her ease, 
pleasure, and liberty, to all other consi- 
derations; 3 Wolfgang William, count Pala- 


1 S panhelm, J)kx. de Pr rescript* one in Helms Fidei 
adoersm Novos Mcthodistas, in his Opp. tom. iii. par. 
ii. p. 1079. 

8 His llistoire des Variations des Eg Uses Protestantes , 
Paris, 1688, 8vo, is very generally known. To this day 
the papists confide in it, and place it among their 
strongest bulwarks. And they may conti nuo to exult 
j in this their great champion and defender if they choose ; 
but if they are not beside themselves and wish to pre- 
serve the head of their church safe, they must be ex- 
ceedingly desirous that llossuet's great principle, that 
whatever church frequently modifies and changes its 
doctrines has not the Holy Spirit, may never he believed 
true by any one who is acquainted with the course of 
events at Home. [Against Bossuet, Basnago wrote his 
famous llistoire des Eg lines lleformees , Rotterdam, 
1600, 2 vols. 8vo. And as Bossuet replied to this in his 
Defense de l' llistoire des Variations , Basnage composed 
his great work, llistoire de l' Ejlise depuis J. C.jusqtp a 

Present , Rotterd. 1699, 2 vols. fol Schl. [The student 

should consult a late work, elaborately compiled as a 
counterpart to that of Bossuet, by the Rev. S. Edgar, 
one of the ministers of the Presbyterian church in 
Armagh, entitled The Variations of Popery, Dub. 1831, 
2d edit, enlarged, Lond. 1837, 8vo.— ft. 

3 Of this queen and the causes of her defection to the 

* Romish church, there la a very fun account in Arcken- 

holz, Memoires de la Heine Christine, which is a very 

interesting and useful book. [This vain and rash 

woman, who probably had no fixed religious principles, 

became weary of the cares of government, resigned her 
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tine of the Rhine, 4 * Christian William, 
marquis of Brandenburg, 8 Ernest* prince I 
of Hesse, 6 John Frederick, duke of Bruns- I 
wick, 7 and Frederick Augustus, king of | 
Poland, 8 subjeoted themselves to the Roman j 
pontiff. Of the men of genius and erudition, 
the illustrious John Christian, baron of 
Boisneburg, privy counsellor to the elector 
of Mentz and a noted Maecenas in that age, 0 
Christ. Ronzovius, a knight of Holstein, 10 
Caspar Scioppius, 11 Peter Bertius, 12 Chris- 

crown in 1654, and retired to Italy to enjoy the refined 
society of that country. As a preparatory stop to a 
comfortable residence at Romo, while on her way 
thither she changed her religion. — Mur. [See on 
admirable Bketch of this remarkable woman, of her 
apoatacy, and of her residence at Rome, in Ranke's 
Popes if Rome, vol. iii. p. 82, Ac. — ft. 

4 This prinoo at his solemn renunciation of Protes- 
tantism in the year 1614 assigned as his reasons the 
common arguments used by Catholics to prove the 
truth of their religion and the falsehood of the Protes- 
tant. But it was believed at the time and even by 
Catholic historians, that a principal motive with him 
was to secure the favour of the emperor and of the 
Spanish court in order to make sure his heirship to the 
duchy of Julian-Cleves. See Schrooekh, Kireherigesch. 
s. der Ref aim. vol. iv. p. 376, and Schlegel’s note 
here. — Mur. 

6 At the capture of Magdeburg by the imperial troops 
in 1630, he was taken prisoner and carried to Vienna, 
where his conversion took place. The grounds of it, which 
ho published, were chietty that the Protestants Had no 
legitimate priesthood. See Sehlegel’s note here. — Mur. 

« This very learned and good prince was converted in 
1651, by the celebrated Capuchin monk Valerius Mag- 
nus. iSee Gruber’s Commercium Epistol. Lei/mtianum, 
torn. i. p. 27, 35 ; Memoires de la Urine Christine, tome 
i. p. 216. But it is manifest from tho writings of Ernest 
himself, that he, as well as Anthony Ulric duke of 
Brunswick and many others, did not go over to such a 
Romish church as actually exists, but to a very different 
one, which has long since ceased to bo and of which 
Ids imagination formed an idea. 

7 Ho put entire confidence in his favourite preacher, 
Henry Julius Blum; and when solicited to apostatize, 
refused unless the Catholics could first convert Blum. 
The Jesuits then applied themselves to Blum, and 
offered him an income of 2,000 dollars annually if he 
would turn Catholic. Blum consented. A dispute was 
held between them in presence of tho duke. for a 
considerable time Blum answered all the arguments of 
tho Jesuits triumphantly ; but at length they adduced 
a new argument which Blum could not withstand, and 
which he told the duke was unanswerable. Of course 
lie now openly yielded to popery, and the dulcc followed 
his example. This was in 1651. Blum obtained his 
pension, and at length was made vice-president of the 
supreme court of appeals at Prague. See Schlegel’s 
note here. — Mur. 

8 He was the elector of Saxony, and to qualify him- 
self for the throne of Poland made profession of the 
Catholic religion in the year 1697. Seo Schroockli’s 
Kirehentjesch. a. d. Reform, vol. vii. p. 74, and llenke's 
Kirchetujeseh. vol. iv. p. 559. — Mur. 

0 He apostatized to tho Romish church in 1653, fol- 
lowing the example of Ernest, prince of Hesse, and was 
indeed a man of great distinction, but rather a man of 
letters than a sound roasorier or philosopher. See 
Gruber’s Commercium Epistol. LeiOnttianmn, containing 
his and Conring’s Epistles, tom. 1. p. 35, 37, 39, 48, 50, 
60, 70, 76, 93. Ac. 

i'» See Mi'*] lor, Cimhria Liter at a, tom. i. p. 520. [lie 
defendod Luthe ranism at Helmstadt in 1649. But the 
next year at Rome, the splendour of the jubilee and the 
arguments of Lucas Holstenius overcame him. See 
Henke, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 300, Ac. — Mur. 

1 1 He was a German, learned, ardent, restless, lie 
became a papist about a.d. 1600, fell out with the 
Jesuits, and fought much against the Protestants. See 
Bayle, Dictionnnire, totno iv. art. Siioppius. — Mur. 

Bertius was rector of the theological college of 
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topher Besold, 1 Helfr. Ulric Hunnius, 2 
Nicholas Sfcenonius, a celebrated Danish 
physician, 8 John Philip Pfeiffer, a professor 
at Konigsberg, 4 Lucas Holstenius, 5 with his 
kinsman, Peter Lambecius, 6 Henry Julius 
Blum, professor at Helmstadt, a learned 
but vain man, 7 Daniel Nessel, 8 Andrew 
Fromm, 9 Bartholt Nihusius, Christ. Ilell- 
wig, Matthew Praetorius, 10 and some others 

Leyden. Being an Arminian, he was censured by the 
synod of Dort and afterwards excommunicated. He 
retired to France, became a Catholic, was a professor 
at I’aris, historiographer to the king, and died in 1629. 
Sec Rees’ Cyclopaedia, article liertius. — Mur. 

1 Besold was a learned and excellent man, professor 
of law at Tubingen, and after his conversion to the 
Romish church in 1G35, professor at lngolstadt. lie 
published his motives, and appears to have been sincere, 
though the timidity of his character and the troubled 
state of the times seem to have had an influence. II is 
revolt was a serious loss to the Protestants. See 
Henke’s Kirchengetcft. vol. iii. p. 517, and Schlegel’s 
note here. — Mur. 

8 He was the son of the famous jEgidius Hunnius, 
brother to Nicholas. He was professor of law at (Hessen 
and Marpurg, turned Catholic in 1631, was madecoun- 
[ sellor and vice-chancellor at Treves, and died in 1636. 
See Henke and Schlegel, ufh supra. — Mur. 

a This celebrated anatomist travelled for improve- 
ment as far as Italy. On his return he was made pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Copenhagen. But preferring Italy, 
he soon removed to that country. There, at the ago 
of thirty-seven, in the year 1675 he became a real Ca- 
tholic, changed his profession, was created a titular 
I bishop, and sent as papal legate into Germany, where 
he died in 1086. lie was lirst a great anatomist, and 
then a very sincere Catholic and a man of blameless 
life. He wrote many tracts in defence of popery. See 
Moller, Cimbrui Literata, tom. ii. p. 867, Ac. — Mur. 

* For a notice of Pfeiffer, see Henke’s Kirchengesch. 
vol. iv. p. 305. Ho apostati/xd in 1694, published his 
apology for it, and died the next year.— Mur. 

5 This distinguished literary man was born at Ham- 
burg in 1596, first studied medicine, but afterwards 
devoted himself to Latin and Greek literature and 
to ecclesiastical antiquities. He early travelled to Italy 
and Sicily. Returning, lie pursued study in Holland. 
Being denied a scholarship at Leyden he left that 
place in disgust, and after travelling a year or two 
settled in Paris, a.d. 1624. Here he was promoted, 
became a Catholic and an author, lie next went to 
Italy, where he was in high esteem, was made librarian 
to the pope, and came near to being a cardinal. He died 
1661, aged 65. Ho w as one of the most learned men of 
his age and a sincere Catholic, but not bigoted. See 
Moller, Cimbria Literata , tom, i. p. 257, and tom. iii. p. 
321-312. — Mur. 

6 Lambecius was a countryman and nephew of 
Holstenius, and a rector at Hamburg. But he had a 
had wife, and besides fell also into ill fame as a teacher 
of false doctrine. He therefore abandoned his country, 
office, wife, and religion, and became a librarian at 
Vienna. — Schl. [This very learned man and volumi- 
nous writer and editor died in 1680, aged 52. Sec 
Moller, Cimbria Literata , tom. i. p. 323, and tom. iii. 
p. 391-414. — Mur. 

7 Ho apostatized in 1654. [See above, note 7, p. 749. 
See Burckard’s Wstoria liiblioth. Augusta;, par. iii. p. 
223, 233; Gruber’s Commercium Epistul, Leibnitiunum. 
tom. i. p. 41, 95, 135, 137, 379, 388, 410, Ac. In these 
Epistles he is usually called Florus.— Mur. 

8 He was the son of Martin Nessel, a rector of Bre- 
men, and studied law. He and his father both turi.vd 
Catholics in 1667 Daniel succeeded Lambecius as 
librarian at Vienna, and died a.d. 1700. See Henke’s 
Ktrchengesch. vol. iv. p. 302. — Mur. 

8 He was a provost at Berlin, and from the year 1 662 
laboured much to unite the Protestants and Catholics. 
His apostacy took place at Prague, in 1667. See Henke, 
ubi supra , iv. p. 303, and Schlegel’s note here.— Mur. 

10 Concerning Nihusius, see above, note 2, p. 748. 
Pivtorius was noticed also, note 3, p. 746. Hcliwig was 
a physician, and son-in-law to J . P. Pfeiffer, mentioned 


of inferior note and standing, revolted to 
the Romish party. But if you except from 
among them all those who, we are abun- 
dantly assured, were led to this change by 
their domestic misfortunes, by their desire 
to advance their rank and reputation, by 
their inordinate love of wealth and worldly 
advantages, by their fickleness of mind, by 
their imbecility of intellect, or by other 
causes of no better character, you will 
reduce the whole number to a few persons 
whom no one will greatly envy the Roman 
Catholics. 11 

17- Those Christians of the Enst who 
were not of the Romish communion, opposed 
the papal envoys no less firmly than the 
Europeans. Nor do the more ingenuous 
Catholics themselves deny, that those who 
give us splendid accounts of the great ex- 
tension of the papal authority among the 
Nestorians and Monophysites, and of the 
favourable disposition of several of the pre- 
lates of these sects towards the Romish 
church, deceive us with fictitious state- 
ments. 12 On the other hand, the sovereign 
pontiffs suffered two severe losses in the 
East during this century: the one was in 
Japan, the other in Abyssinia. What oc- 
curred in Japan has already been stated, 
among the evils which the Christian cause 
in general experienced. It therefore re- 
mains only to give some account of the 
occurrence in Abyssinia or Ethiopia. In 
the beginning of the century, the mission 
to the Abyssmians which had been inter- 
rupted in the preceding century was re- 
newed by tbe Portuguese Jesuits with very 
favourable auspices. For the emperor 
Susneius, who assumed the name of Seltam 
Segued at his coronation, after his victories 
over his enemies, influenced partly by the 
eloquence of the Jesuits and partly by the 
hope of confirming his authority by the aid j 
of Portuguese troops, committed the di- ! 
rection of all religious affairs in the year 1 
16*25 to Alphonso Mcndc?, a missionary | 
from Portugal ; or, in other words, created ; 

in note 4. He apostatized with his father-in-law, a.d. ! 
1694.— Mur. \ 

1 1 Of these men and others of a similar character, an 
account is given by Arnold, Kirehen-und Ketzer historic, 
part ii. book xvii. chap iii. p. 912, Arc. ; Weismann’s 
Ilistona Levies . sacul. xvii. p. 738 ; Walch’s Linhitung 
in die Religions- Streitiykeiten, vol. ii. p. 728, Ac. 
[Henke’s Kirchcngeschichte, vol. iii. and iv.] With 
these may be joined the best writers on civil and lite- 
rary history. | 

i* See the express declarations of Chardin, In various 
parts of the latest edition of his travels. Add, respect- 
ing the Armenians, Cerri, Eta l Present de VF.ylite 
Itomninc , p. 170; also concerning the Copts, p. 216, 
222, Ac. That some small but poor congregations were 
collected among these sects no one denies. Thus, near 
the middle of the century, the Capuchins collected a 
very small company of popish converts among the 
Asiatic Monophysites, Whose prelate resides at Aleppo. 
See Le Quien, Orient Christumm, tom. ii. p. 1408. 
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him patriarch of the nation. The next 
year, he not only himself publicly swore 
obedience to the authority of the Roman 
pontiff, but also required all his people to 
forsake the religion of their fathers and to 
embrace that of Rome. But that new 
prelate with his associates by his ill-timed 
zeal himself subverted the foundations of 
the papal authority, which appeared to be 
so well established. For in the first place, 
he resolved to subdue the people (the 
greatest part of whom together with their 
ministers held their ancient religion more 
dear than life itself) by means of terror, 
wars, and very severe punishments, in the 
manner of the Portuguese Inquisition. In 
the next place, the prelate ordered those 
who yielded obedience to the commands of 
the emperor to be baptized and consecrated 
anew after the Roman form, as if they had 
previously been entirely without the true 
Christian ordinances, which was an injury 
to the religion of their fathers that the 
clergy regarded with more horror than they 
did the tortures and violence inflicted on 
recusants. And lastly, lie did not hesitate 
to rend the commonwealth into factions, 
and to encroach even upon the authority 
and the prerogatives of the emperor. Hence 
arose first, civil commotions and formidable 
insurrections; then, the indignation of the 
emperor himself und a general abhorrence 
of the Jesuits; and finally, a public edict 
of the emperor in 1631, which gave the 
citizens full liberty to embrace which of the 
two religions they preferred. The son cf 
Seltam, Basilides, who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in 1632, 
thought proper to clear the country of these 
troublesome strangers ; and therefore in the 
year 1 634 he drove Mendez and the whole 
body of Jesuits and Portuguese from Abys- 
sinia with no kind of indulgence or tender- 
ness. 1 From this time onward, such an 
abhorrence of the Roman name became 


1 See Ludolf’s Historia JEJhiopicn , lib. iii. cap. xli. ; 

Geddes, Church History qf Ethiopia , p. 233, Ac. ; La 
Croze’s Histoire da, Christianisme d'Ethiopie , p. 79, & c. ; 

Lobe’s Voyage d* Abyssinie, P- 1 1 G, 130,v ]<14, and Le 
Grand’s Additions to It, p. 173, and bis fourth Disser- 
tation subjoined to vol. ii. p. 32. The judgment of 
this learned man respecting the Jesuit Mendez, in this 
Dissertation (iv. p. 30) is worth transcribing: “11 eftt 
6te A souhaiter que le Patriarche no se fut pas cbarg6 
do tant d’affaires” (thus cautiously does he speak of 
Mendez’s lust of power and intrusion into the affairs of 
the civil government), “ et qu’il n’eftt pas fait taut valoir 
son autorit6 en so conduisant en Abyssinie comme dans 
un pays d‘ Inquisition. 11 revolta tout le mondo, et 
rendit les Catholiques, et en particulier les Jesuits, si 
odieux, quo la haine qu’on a congQe contre eux dure 
encore aujpurd’hui.” [The third Book of La Croze’s 
History, which relates to the progress and ruin of this 
mission, is translated by Mr. Lockrnan into English, 
and inserted in The Travels qf the Jesuits , vol. i. p. 
308, Ac. as also is Poncet's Voyage , mentioned in the 
following note. — Macl. 
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firmly rooted in the breasts of the Abyss i- 
nians, that they most cautiously guarded 
their frontiers lest some Jesuit or other priest 
of the Romish communion should creep into 
the country, and again embroil their com- 
monwealth. The Roman pontiffs at first 
sought to repair the damage done by the 
Jesuits by sending out two French Capu- 
chin monks, and these being stoned to death 
by the Abyssinians, as soon as they were 
discovered, recourse was had to more secret 
methods ; and at last the authority of 
Lewis XIV. king of France was resorted 
to, in order to open a door for the access of 
their missionaries to Ethiopia. 2 But to the 
present time they have not been able, so 
far as we know, to calm the wakeful indig- 
nation of that highly- incensed nation. 3 

18. We have thus far spoken of the ex- 
ternal prosperity or adversity of the Romish 
church, and of the zeal of the pontiffs to 

* Those projects are mentioned by Cerri, Etat Pre- 
sent da l' Eg Use Itomaine , p. 217, Ac, ; Le Grand, ‘Sup- 
plement to Lobe's Itinera r. / Ethiopicum , tom. i. p. 181, 
Ac.; tom. ii. p. 108, Ac. [Father Lotto, who resided 
nine years in Ethiopia, has given an elegant and lively 
though simple and succinct description of that vast 
empire, in his Itinerarium /Ethiopicum . This Itinerary 
was translated into French by M. le Grand, and en- 
riched by him with several curious anecdotes and dis- 
sertations. llenco Moshelm sometimes quotes the 
Itinerarium under the title of Voyage d' Abyssinia , 
referring to Lo Grand’s French translation or it. — 
Macl.] 1 wish the reader to compare the statements 
made from these documents which nro above all suspi- 
cion, by this papist (Le Grand) who was not unfriendly 
to the Jesuits, with the Voyuge of that French physi- 
cian, Poncet, who travelled into Ethiopia in the year 
1G98, in company with the Jesuit Brevedont who died 
on the way; which Voyage was published by the Jesuits 
in the fourth volume of the Lett res Curie uses et Edi- 
Jiantes des Missions Etranueres , Paris, 1713, 8vo fin the I 
ed. Lyons, 1819, tome ii. p. 238, &c.— Mur.] The dis- | 
corning reader may thus learn how much reliance is 
to he put on the statements which the Jesuits give us 
of tho friendly disposition of the Asiatic and African 
Christians towards the seo of Romo. Alter ingenu- 
ously and candidly making this comparison, he will 
perhaps declare that Grecian and even Punic faitli is 
more to be trusted than that of the Jesuits. 

3 The biographers of Clement XI. and especially 
Lafltau and Tteboulet, amuse us with fables (invented 
perhaps by the Jesuits and their friends), when they 
tell us of tho Abyssinian emperor’s embracing the 
Romish religion In the year 1712 ; or of ids petitioning 
the Roman pontiff in 1703 to send him teachers to 
instruct him and his people. On tho contrary, it is 
fully ascertained that but a few years ago tho Abyssi- 
nians most rigorously denied not only to all Europeans, 
but also to the Turks, ail access to their country; nay, 
they would not allow Egyptian Monophy sites who 
entered Ethiopia to return again. This is confirmed 
by the best possible testimony in such a case, that of 
Benedict Maillet, who long filled the office of French 
consul in Egypt, and was appointed by Louis XIV. 
ambassador to the emperor of Abyssinia, in his Descrip- 
tion do l' Egypt part i. p. 325, Paris, 1735, 4to. To 
him we add Le Grand, who in ids Additions to hobo's 
Itinerarium , part i. p. 222 (published in 1728), after 
falthfulLy detailing all tho projects of tho French and 
the popes in our age for introducing Romish priests 
into Abyssinia, subjoins, that all such projects must 
necessarily appear vain and chimerical to persons ac- 
quainted with the state of things in Ethiopia : “ Toutes 
ces entreprises paroitront chim6riques & ceux qui con- 
noissent I’Abyssinie et les Abyssiits.” Perhaps the 
mission wldch is now fitting out at Rome to the Abys- 
sinians, will add new confirmation to this opinion. 

F> n d 
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extend the limits of their empire ; we now 
proceed to examine its internal state. The 
ancient form of government was in no re- 
spects changed; yet the officers of the 
cnurch were in most countries gradually 
abridged of no small part of their ancient 
ower by the civil authorities. For that 
appy age was everywhere "one by when 
the clergy might excite public commotions, 
engage m civil affairs at their pleasure, 
terrify with their sacred denunciations, and 
impose contributions and other burdens 
upon the citizens. The supreme pontiff 
himself, though saluted with the same ap- 
pellations and titles as formerly, often ex- 
perienced with vast regret that names had 
lost much of their ancient power and import, 
and were still losing more and more. The 
principle formerly held only by the French, 
that the power of the Roman pontiff was 
wholly and exclusively confined to sacred 
and ecclesiastical affairs, and by no means 
extended to secular things, to the property, 
the persons, and the business of the citizens, 
had now become almost the universal opi- 
nion of all kings and princes. The schools 
indeed in most parts of the Romish world, 
with the public writers, extolled the ma- 
jesty of the pontiff to the utmost of their 
ability; and the Jesuits who wished to be 
thought among the first defenders of the 
Romish see and power, did the same; and 
even the courts of princes sometimes used 
magnificent language respecting the dignity 
and authority of the Head and father of the 
church. But the misfortune was, that in 
this as in other cases men’s actions did not 
accord with their language; and the so- 
vereign princes, when any question or con- 
troversy arose with the court of Rome, 
measured the rights and prerogatives of the 
pontiff, not as formerly by the decisions of 
the schools, but by their own convenience 
and interests. 

19. This the sovereign pontiffs experi- 
enced to their great detriment, as often as 
they ventured m this age to resume their 
former pretensions and to encroach upon 
the jurisdiction of sovereign states. In the 
year 160G, Paul V. a haughty pontiff, laid 
the Venetians under an interdict, because 
they presumed to punish certain priests 
who had committed crimes, and forbade the 
erection of any more sacred edifices in their 
territories without the consent of the senate, 
and prohibited all farther transfers of estates 
to the clergy without permission from the 
government. But the senate of Venice 
most firmly and vigorously resisted this 
wrong. For in the first place they would 
not allow the priests to intermit the sacred 
services as the pontiff commanded ; and the 


Jesuits and Capuchins, who chose to obey 
the pontiff rather than the senate, were 
banished the country. In the next place, 
they ordered Paolo Sarpi, a theologian ol 
the republic who was a monk of the order of 
the Servites and a man of very great genius, 
and other persons deeply learned in civil 
and ecclesiastical law, to demonstrate the 
justice of their cause in several treatises, 
and to inquire with great freedom into the 
true limits of the papal power ; and their 
attacks were so powerful, that Cajsar Ba- 
ronius and the other writers, to whom the 
Roman pontiff trusted the defence of his 
cause, could with difficulty stand up against 
them. When at length Paul V. prepared 
for war against the Venetians, Ilenry IV. 
king of France, interposed and brought 
about a peace, but on terms which were 
not very honourable to the pontiff. 1 For 
the Venetians could not be induced to 
rescind entirely those decrees which had 
given offence to the Romish bishop, nor to 
allow the banished Jesuits to return to their 
country. 2 The senate of Venice at that 
time contemplated a secession from the 


i Besides Thuanus (de Thou), and other historians, 
see Daniel's Histone de France, tome x. p. 358, &c. of 
the recent edit. ; Heidegger’s llistoria Papains, period 
vii. sec. eexx. p. 322, &c. ; Jagcr's Wstoria Eccles. 
Saciil. xvii. decenn. i. p. 108. But especially tho writ- 
ings of the celebrated Paolo Sarpi and of tho other 
Venetian theologians deserve a careful perusal. For 
being written with no less solidity than erudition and 
elegance, these works contributed most to open the 
eyes of kings and magistrates, and to lead them no 
longer to yield implicit obedience to the will of the 
pontiffs, as had formerly been done. Pre-eminent 
among these writings is tho Is tori a delle cose passnte 
entre Paul V. ct la Republ. di Vein tin, composed by 
Sarpi, who is usually called Fra Paolo, i.c. Brother 
[or rather Friar J Paul, printed Mirandol. 1G24, 4to , 
and the llistoria Inlet dicti Veneti, by the same author, 
which was printed at Cambridge, 1626, 4to, by William 
Bedell, at that time chaplain to tho English embassy 
at Venico and afterwards a bishop in Ireland. Paul 
V. therefore, whoso rashness and imprudence led the 
Venetians to publish these books, was himself the cause 
of those very great perplexities which the Romish see 
afterwards often experienced. 

* The Venetians Indeed, a long time afterwards, In 
the year 1057 when Alexander VII. governed the 
Romish church, being wearied with the importunities 
of several princes and especially of Louis XIV. king 
of France, suffered the Jesuits to return to their terri- 
tories. Yet down even to our age, nowhere is this 
very powerful society under more restraint than among 
the Venetians ; to its own loss, it finds the old grudge 
remaining deeply fixed in the public mind. See the 
Voyage Uistorique en Italic, Allemagne, Suisse; Am- 
sterd. 1730, 8vq, tome i. p. 291. To this day, the ponti- 
fical rescripts and bulls have just so much power 
among the Venetians as tho interests of the republic 
and the judgment of the senate will allow them to have. 
I adduce as a most credible witness cardinal Noris, 
who (in the Epistles qf Famous Venetians to Maglia- 
bechi, vol. i. p. 67) thus wrote in the year 1676 : “ Poche 
Bulle passevano quelle acque verso le parte del Adriatico, 
per lo mashime lasciate nel testamento di Fra Paolo." 
That is : “ Few bulls of the pontiffs pass the waters of 
the Po and reach the shores of the Adriatic ; they are 
prohibited by the maxims which Brother Paul laid 
dowh in his last testament.'* [See a full account of 
this collision between Rome and Venice in Ranke's 
Fopes of Rome, vol. ii. p. 339-3G4. — R. 
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Romish church, and the English and Dutch 
ambassadors endeavoured to persuade them 
to such a step. But many causes of great 
weight prevented the measure ; nor did the 
sagacious and circumspect Sarpi himself, 
though he was no friend to the Romish 
court, appear to approve of it.. 1 

20. It the Portuguese had possessed as 
much wisdom and courage as the Venetians, 
equally unsuccessful would have been the 
contest which Urban VII L commenced 
against them in 1G41, and which continued 
till the year 16GG. The Portuguese having 
driven out the Spaniards, made John, duke 
of Braganza, their king. Urban and his 
successors pertinaciously refused either to 
acknowledge John as king of Portugal or 
to confirm the bishops appointed by him, 
though urged to it in a thousand ways both 
by the Portuguese and the French. The 
consequence was that the greatest part of 
the Portuguese territories was for a long 
time without bishops. The vicar of Christ, 
who above all things should have no fear of 
man, had such a dread of Spanish resent- 
ment, that rather than offend the king of 
Spain he chose to violate his most sacred 
duty and leave great numbers of churches 
without pastors. The king of Portugal was 
advised from various quarters, and espe- 
cially by the French, to imitate the example 
of the Venetians, and to cause his bishops 
to be consecrated by a national council of 
Portugal in despite of the pontiff; and he 
seemed at times disposed to act with vigour. 
But the ascendancy of the Inquisition, 
the amazing superstition of the people and 
their devotion to the will of the pontiff, 
prevented his adopting energetic measures. 
Thus it was not till after the lapse of 
twenty-five years and the conclusion of a 
peace with the Spaniards, that Clement 
IX. confirmed the bishops appointed by the 
king. Yet the Portuguese showed them- 
selves men in strenuously resisting the 


1 Th '13 project of the Venetians is expressly treated 
of by Barnet in his Life qf William Bedell, p. 18, Sec. 
of the French edit, and by Le Courayer, Defense de la 
Nouuelfe Traduction de l' Histoire du Concilc de T rente, 
p. 35, Sic- Amsterd. 1742, 8vo, who shows very clearly 
that Sarpi departed indeed in many respects from the 
opinions of the Romish church, yet that he did not 
approve of all the doctrines of the Protestants ; nor 
would he recommend to the Venetians to separate 
from the Romish church. [From the account of the 
agent for a union, Jo. Rapt. Lenke, to the elector Pala- 
tine, which the keeper of the records, Gattler, has given 
in an appendix to the Hist, qf the Duchy of Wiirtem- 
burg , vol. vi. No. 10, p. 67, it appears that in the year 
IGOO a Protestant congregation of more than 1,000 
persons, among whom were about 300 gentry of the 
principal families, then actually existed at Venice, 
which Sarpi and his friend Fulgenzo had collected and 
which contemplated under favourable circumstances 
to abandon popery. Tho substance of this account is 
also in Le Bret’s Magazin zum (Jebrauch der Staaten- 
und Kirchengetch. vol. ii. p. 235, Sic. — Schl. 
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pontiff* when he endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage of this contest to extend hts power 
in Portugal; nor would they suffer the 
ancient prerogative of their kings to desig- 
nate the bishops of the country, to be at all 
abridged. 8 

21. For many centuries there had been 
almost perpetual controversy between tho 
French nation and the popes, which as in 
other periods so also in this century, some- 
times came to an open rupture. If the 
pontiffs ever employed cunning and perse- 
verance in any cause, they certainly did 
so throughout this century in their endea- 
vours to subdue the hostility of the French 
to tho Romish power, and to destroy or 
gradually undermine what are called the 
liberties of the Gallic church; and their 
principal coadjutors in this business were 
the Jesuits. But to these machination* 
very strong opposition was constantly made 
both by the parliament of Paris, and by the 
very able writers, Edmund Richer, John 
Launoi, Peter de Marca, Natalis Alexander, 
Louis Ellies du Pin, and others, who had 
the courage to bring forward the opinions 
of their ancestors, some with more spirit 
and erudition and others with less, and to 
confirm them with new arguments and 
authorities. The court indeed did not 
always reward these protectors of their 
country according to their merits, nay, fre- 
quently showed itself opposed to them, with 
a view to please tho angry and menacing 
pontiff; yet this afforded little advantage 
to the papal cause. The French kings, it 
seems, would rather have their rights silently 
maintained than publicly defended with 
noise and war, in open declarations and 
disputations ; nor did they esteem it below 
their dignity to temporize occasionally and 
to pretend great reverence for the mandates 
and edicts of the pontiffs, in order more 
easily to obtain from them the objects of 
their wishes. 8 But if they perceived the 
Romish prelates taking advantage of this 
complaisance to extend their authority, 
they remembered that they were kings of 
the French, that is, of a nation for a long 
time most impatient of Romish servitude. 
This is abundantly confirmed by the con- 
tests of Lewis XIV. with the pontiffs. 4 

8 See G ccldcs, History qf the Pope's Behaviour to- 
wirds Portugal from KJU to 1GGG, which is in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 73—1 80. The cause of 
tho Portuguese in this contest was learnedly defended 
among the French, by Uullialdus [BoulliauJ, Whose 
Libelu duo pro Ecclcsiis Lusitanis ad Clerum Cralti- 
canum were reprinted at Helmstadt, 1700, 4to. 

3 It was with a view to this that Voltairo, speaking 
of the manner in which the court of France maintains 
its prerogatives against the Roman pontiff, Says plea- 
santly that “the king of France kisses the pope's feet 
and ties up his bands.” — Mact. 

* Many both of the Lutherans and Reformed, of 
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22. The first of these contests occurred 
in the time of Alexander VII. and ori- 
ginated from the temerity of the pontiff’s 


great merit and learning, lament the augmentation of 
the Romish power in France during this century and 
the gradual corruption of the minds of both the nobility 
and the clergy, by the prevalence of Italian notions 
respecting the papal power which the ancient French 
people viewed with abhorrence; and from this they 
infer that the famous liberties of the Gallic church were 
much abridged in this century by the influence princi- 
pally of the Jesuits. Into these views they are led, 
partly by certain measures of the French monarehs 
which have the appearance of greatly subserving the 
wishes of the pontiffs, and partly by the numerous 
representations of the Jansenists and other recent 
French writers, who lament that the ancient glory has 
departed from the FYench nation, that the edicts of the 
popes are held in immense veneration, that the Jesuits 
have imbued the minds of the monarehs and of the 
leading men in the government with excessive attach- 
ment to the Romish views, that vigilance is used against 
all those who wish to see the opinions of their ancestors 

f irevail, that the tribunal of the Inquisition is gradually 
ntroduced, and other tilings of this sort. But I am 
persuaded that more reliance is placed on these repre- 
sentations than ought to be, and that the rights of the 
French people are still in the same state as formerly ; 
nor am I able at all to discern those triumphs of the 
pontiffs over the French, which many excellent men as 
well as the French themselves who are too indignant, 
especially the Jansenists and the Appellants, think they 
can clearly see. As the general policy of the French 
government is much more artful and crafty in the pre- 
sent century, so the machinations of the pontiffs are 
thwarted by more silent and artful methods than in the 
preceding less civilized age. The same conflict is kept 
up as before, but it is now managed in a very different 
way. And this new and politic course doe3 not meet 
the views of many of the French, who are of an ardent 
temperament, and who think they ought to contend, as 
their ancestors did, in open manly warfare. Hence 
those sighs and lamentations over the rights of the 
nation, alleged to be invaded and almost annihilated by 
the craftiness of the Jesuits. If these persons could 
check those passions with which Frenchmen are so 
prone to bo agitated, and would carefully examine the 
history of their country, they would certainly learn that 
their liberties are not oxtlnct ; nor are they neglected 
by their monarehs, but are only maintained with more 
caution and foresight. France, I am aware, Is full of 
persons who basely flatter the pontiffs, and seem in- 
clined to become slaves for the sake of gain or of 
honours. But the number of these was no less formerly 
than it is now, as might be proved by numerous exam- 
ples. Nor is it common for states to be ruled and 
governed by such characters. The Jesuits are in high 
authority, and they sometimes cause things to be done 
which cannot but be grievous to the friends of the 
ancient Gallic liberties, although things of this sort 
occurred also in those times when there were no Jesuits ; 
and on the other hand, very many things occur con- 
tinually which are most adverse to the wishes of the 
Jesuits, and which undoubtedly give much disquietude 
to the pontiffs. Those who contend with the aid of 
learning for the opinions of their ancestors, sometimes 
scarcely escape without punishment ; those who dispute 
with warmth not unfrequently suffer for it, and are 
either imprisoned or sent into exile ; and the most 
modest writers receive no reward for their labours. 
True, it is so. Yet the cause which these men defend 
is neither disapproved of nor deserted, but their manner 
of supporting it is disliked. For the monarehs and 
their friends in reality choose to have the machinations 
of the pontiffs resisted without noise and clamour, 
ratherthanbv publications and disputation which often 
produce parties in a nation, excite the passions of men, 
disturb the public peace, exasperate the pontiffs, and 
alienate them from the French nation. At the same 
time, the public teachers are at full liberty to instil into 
their pupils the ancient principles of the nation, and to 
explain fully iu the schools those views by which the 
Romish lust of power has usually been for ages re- 
pressed, Some things take place which are inconsistent 
with these principles, and restraint is laid upon those 


[Sect. ii. Part i. 

Corsican guards, who in the year 1662 
ventured to insult the king's ambassador, 
the Marquis Crequi and his lady, at the 
instigation as it is reported of Alexander’s 
nephew. The French monarch determined 
to avenge the insult by a war; but on the 
pope’s imploring his mercy, he granted him 
peace in 1664 at Pisa on the following con- 
ditions among others — that he should send 
his nephew to Paris to ask pardon, that 
he should brand the Corsican nation with 
infamy by a public edict, and erect a pillar 
in the Farnesian market on which this crime 
and the punishment of it should be inscribed 
for future generations. But this contest of 
the king was not so much with the pontiff 
as head of the church, as with Alexander 
considered as a prince and a temporal 
sovereign. 1 With the pontiff in his proper 
character the monarch had a controversy in 
1678 and the following years, when Innocent 
XI. filled the Romish see. The subject of 
this controversy was the right which the 
French call Regale; according to which 
when a bishop dies, the king is allowed to 
collect and enjoy the revenues of the see, 
and in some respects to act in the place of 
bishop, until the see is filled by the acces- 
sion of a new prelate. Lewis wished to 
subject all the secs in his kingdom to this 
right; but Innocent would not permit it, 
determining that the king’s power in this 
particular should extend to no more sees than 
formerly. This contest was carried on with 
great passion on both sides. To tho many 
admonitions and epistles of the pontiff, the 
king opposed severe laws and mandates, 


who think it very hard to depart from the customs and 
practices of their fathers ; yet this is almost never done, 
unless either necessity or the prospect of some great 
advantago warrants it. Besides, tho publio authorities 
take good care that tho pontiffs shall derive no great 
benefit from such condescensions to them. That this 
was the fact in the affair of the bull, Unigenitus, in 
which many things occurred not agreeing with tho 
ancient customs and opinions of the French, will be 
readily seen by those who will examine carefully the 
whole transaction, and compare tho public decisions 
with the actual stato of the country. It was judged 
best frequently to admit ft less evil in order to avoid a 
greater. In short, the kings of France are wont to 
treat the sovereign pontiff as the ancient heroes who 
descended into the infernal regions treated the dog 
Cerberus that guarded the gate of that dark world (no 
offence is intended by this comparison), sometimes 
throwing him a cake when ho growled, and sometimes 
awing him with their brandished swords as occasion 
and circumstances demanded ; and both for tho same 
object, namely, that they might freely march on in their 
chosen way. — These remarks I thought proper to extend 
thus far, lest those who read the bitter complaints and 
declamations of the Jansenists and Appellants should 
put entire confidence in them, which many Protestants 
have done and particularly those who are not well ac- 
quainted with the world. 

* See J tiger’s Historia Ecvle.t. strati, xvil. decenn. 
vli. lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 180, &c.; Voltaire's Siecle de Louis 
XII'. tome i. p. 131, & c. The French also published 
some tracts in which the historv of this contest was 
related. Memohct de la Heine Christine, tome ii. p. 73, 
&c. [Gifford’s History qf France, vol. iv. p. 379. — Mur. 
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and when the pope refused his approbation 
to the bishops appointed by the king, the 
latter by his regal authority caused them 
to be inducted into office, thus showing 
publicly that the Gallic church could get 
along without a pope. On the other hand, 
the nigh-spirited and persevering pontiff 
denounced the vengeance of Heaven against 
the king, and omitted nothing which might 
show that the ancient power of the pontiffs 
was not yet extinct. 1 The king offended 
by this resolute behaviour, in the year 1082 
assembled at Paris that famous convention 
of his bishops, in which the ancient opinions 
of the French respecting the power of the 
pontiff as being exclusively spiritual and 
inferior to that of councils, were stated in 
four propositions, unanimously adopted, con- 
firmed, and set forth as the perpetual rule 
for all the clergy as well as for the schools. 2 


1 See Heidegger's Hist or in Panatus , period vii. sec. 
cccxli. &c. p. f) •").') ; Voltaire, Siccle de Louis XIV. tome 
ii. p. 210, and numerous others, who either professedly 
or incidentally treat of the rigid of the R6gale and of 
the disputes which grew out of it. Henry Noris dis- 
cusses very copiously the history of the origin and 
progress of this right, in his Istoria dalle Investiture 
Ecclesiastic, p. 547, &c. in his Opp. vol. v. [See also 
Burnet, in his History of the Rights <f Princes in the 
Disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Church Lands , 
relating chiefly to the Pretensions of the Crown qf France 
to the Hdgalc, arid the late Contests with the Court of 
Home , Lond, 1082, 8vo. — Mur, 

a This convention was composed of eight archbishops, 
twenty-six bishops, and thirty-eight other clergymen, 
who all set their names to the four following proposi- 
tions 

I. That God has given to St. Fotcr and to his succes- 
sors, the vicars of Christ, and to tho church itself, 
power in spiritual things and tilings pertaining to 
salvatiou ; but not power in civil and temporal things : 
our Lord having said, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world;” and again, “Render unto Caesar tho things 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” And therefore that injunction of the apostle 
stands firm : “ Let every soul i>e subject to the higher 
powers. There is no power but is from God ; and the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” Therefore, in 
temporal things kings and princes are subject to no 
ecclesiastical power of God's appointment ; neither 
can they cither directly or indirectly bo deposed by 
authority of the keys of tho church, nor can their sub- 
jects be exempted from fidelity and obedience, nor bo 
absolved from their oath of allegiance. And this prin- 
ciple, which is necessary to the public tranquillity, and 
no less useful to the church than to tho state, ought by 
all means to bo held fast, as being consonant to the 
word of God, to the tradition of the fathers, and to 
the example of the saints. 

II. That plenary power in spiritual things so exists in 
the apostolic see and in the successors of Peter, the 
vicars of Christ, that at the same time tho decrees of 
the holy oecumenical council of Constance, approved by 
the apostolic see, and confirmed by the practice of the 
Roman pontiffs and of tho whole church, and observed 
by tho Galilean church with perpetual veneration, 
respecting the authority of general councils, as con- 
tained in the fourth and fifth sessions, must also be 
valid and remain immoveable. Nor does the Galilean 
church approve of those who infringe upon the force 
of these decrees, as if they were of dubious authority 
or not fully approved ; or who pervert the words of tho 
council by referring them solely to a time of schism. 

III. Hence the exercise of the apostolic power is to 
be tempered by the canons, which the Spirit of God 
dictated and which the reverence of the whole world 
has consecrated. The rules, customs, and regulations 
received by tho Gallic realm and church are also valid, 


But Innocent received this blow also with 
manly courage. 3 This violent contest was 
soon after followed by another. In the 
year 1687, Innocent deprived the ambas- 
sadors resident at Rome and among others 
the French ambassador Lavardin, of the 
right of asylum, because it often rendered 
criminals secure from impunity. The king 
employed all the means his angry feelings 
could suggest to induce the pontiff to re- 
store the right he had taken away, but the 
latter met the king with a bold front and 
could by no means be persuaded to put on 
even the semblance of yielding. 4 This long 
conflict which was injurious to both the 
parties, was at length closed by tho death 
of Innocent. The subsequent pontiffs were 
more pliable, and therefore more ready to 
remove the principal causes of contention ; 
yet they were not so careless as to forget 
the dignity of the Romish see. The right 
of asylum was abrogated with tho consent 
of the king; the controversy respecting the 
right of Regale was adjusted by a compro- 
mise. 5 Tho four celebrated propositions 
respecting the power of the pontiff, without 
objection from the king were gilded over 


and tho terms of the fathers remain immoveable ; and it 
concerns themajesty of the apostolic see that statutes and 
usages confirmed by the consent of so great a soe and of 
such churches should retain their appropriate validity. 

IV. In questions of faith likewise, tho supreme pon- 
tiff has a principal part, and his decrees have reference 
to all and singular churches; yet his judgment Is not 
incapable of correction, unless it have the assent of the 
church. 

These propositions, approved by Lewis XIV. and 
registered by the parliament of Paris on tho 23d of 
March, 1082, were ordered to be publicly read and 
expounded in the schools from year to year, and to be 
subscribed to by all clergymen and professors in the 
universities. See Bossuct’s Defensio Dechirationis 
Cleri Gallicani { the documents at tho beginning of 
vol. i. — Mur. 

3 These four propositions which wero extremely 
adverse to his wishes, the pontiff caused to be opposed 
both publicly and privately. Tho most distinguished 
person who defended the cause of the pontiff was car- 
dinal Celestino Sfondrati, who under tho assumed 
name of Eugene Lombard, published Regale Sacerdo- 
tium Romano Pont i/ici assertum ct quatuor Propositi oni- 
bus ex plica turn, 1684, 4to. The form of the types shows 
that the book was printed in Swttaerland. Next to 
him among the multitude of Italians, Spaniards, and 
Germans who supported tho tottering majesty of tluj 
pontiff against the French, Nicholas du Bols, a doctor 
of Louvain, stood conspicuous. He published some 
books on tho subject which are mentioned by Bossuet. 

But all these were confuted by the very eloquent bishop 
of Meaux, Jacques Benigne Bossuet, in a learned work 
composed by order of the king but which was not 
published till long after his death, entitled, Defensio 
Declrrrationis Celeberrinur, quam de Potentate Ecclesias- 
tical sanxit Clenis GaUicanu , xix. Martii, 1682, Lux- 
emburg, 2 vols. 1730, 4to. For tho king forbade the 
publication of the Defence, because after the death Of 
Innocent there seemed to be a great prospect of peace, 
which in fact soon followed. 

4 See Jftger, ubi supra , decenn. lx. p. 19, See. ? the 
Ley alio Lanardini , which was published, 1688, 12md. 
But especially, Memoir es de la Heine Christine, tome 
ii. p. 243, &c. For Christina engaged In this contest, 
and sided with tho king of France. 

s See Fleury, Institutio Juris Ecctes. Galtici, p. 454, 
&c. of the Latin translation. ' ' 
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by some bishops in private letters to the 
pope, but they were by no means given up. 
To the present day they maintain their 
place among the laws of the realm. 1 

23. That the faults which had long 
characterized the bishops and some of the 
inferior clergy in the Romish church were 
rather increased than diminished, no good 
man even of that community will deny. 
The bishops everywhere owed their ele- 
vation rarely to their piety and merit, 
generally to personal friendships, to services 
rendered to individuals, to simony, to con- 
sanguinity and relationship, and often even 
to their vices. And the greater part of 
them lived, as if they had been hired with 
their great salaries expressly to exhibit 
before the people examples of those very 
vices which the Christian religion condemns. 2 
If there were some (as there doubtless were) 
who endeavoured to benefit their flocks, 
and who se.t themselves against both igno- 
rance and wickedness, thev were either put 
down by the enmity and hatred of the 
others, or at least fell under neglect and 
were hindered from effecting anything great 
and laudable. And nearly the same things 
were experienced by those clergymen of 
inferior rank who exerted all their powers 
in behalf of truth and piety. These how- 
ever, if compared with those whom volup- 
tuousness, ambition, and lust for wealth 
drove headlong, were exceedingly few. 
Some indeed of the pontiffs of this century 
should not be defrauded of their just praise, 
for attempting to correct the morals of the 
clergy by wholesome laws, and to bring them 
to exhibit at least common decency in their 
lives. Yet it is strange that these sagacious 
men should not see, that the very constitu- 
tion of the Romish church and its whole 
interior structure were insupentble obstacles 
to all such good designs ; and that a pontiff, 
even if he were inspired, unless he also pos- 
sessed more than human power and could 
be present in many places at the same time, 
could never reduce such a heterogeneous 
mass of people to good order. 

24. The monks, though in many places 
more decent and circumspect in their lives 
than formerly, yet for the most part were 
extremely negligent of the rules and regu- 
lations of the founders of their orders. In 
the beginning of the century, as learned 
and good monks themselves admit, the state 


* On this significant and instructive contest, in addi- 
tion to the French historians, see the remarks of Ranke 
in his Popes of Home , vol. iii. p 167, &c. and of Hal- 
iam in his Introduction to the Literature of Europe , 
vol. iv. p. 123, &c.— R. 

8 See a multitude of proofs collected from the most 
celebrated doctors of the Romish church, in the Mi- 
moires de Port- Royal, tome ii. p. 308. 
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of all the monasteries was still lamentable. 
But as the century advanced, some wise 
men, first among the Benedictines in France 
and then also in other countries, endea- 
voured to reform certain monasteries, that 
is, to bring them back in some degree to 
the rules and laws of their order. 3 Their 
example was afterwards followed by other 
religious houses of the Cluniacensians, Cis- 
tercians, Regular Canons, Dominicans, and 
Franciscans. 4 At this time therefore the 
monks of the Romish church became divided j 
into two classes; namely, the Reformed, I 
who abandoning their licentious and profli- j 
gate manners, lived more decently and j 
more conformably to the rules of their | 
order; and the Unreformed, who disregarded 
the precepts of their founders, and chose to j 
live as they found it convenient and plea- j 
sant, rather than austerely and according ■ 
to the laws by which they were bound, j 
But the number of the Unreformed far ex- j 
coeds that of the Reformed ; and moreover 
most of the Reformed not only depart ; 
widely from the mode of living prescribed , 
by the rule, but are also in one place and 
another gradually relapsing into their for- ' 
mcr negligence. 

25. Among the Reformed monastic asso- 
ciations, certain Congregations of Bene- i 
dictines surpass the others, partly in the 


8 Lo Boeuf, Memoir es sur V Hist. d' Auxerre, tome ii. ; 
p. 513, Xc. where there is a list of the first reforms of 
this century. Voyage Littcraire de Deux Benedictine, 
par. ii. p. 97, & c. I 

4 There is an account of all the convents, both Bene- 
dictines and others, which submitted to a reform of any 
kind, in Ilelyot’s Ilistoira des Ordres, tome v. vi. vii. 
&c. to whoso account, however, numerous additions 
might be made. Of the Reformed Congregation of 
Cluny, which commenced in the year 1621, the Reno- j 
dicti nes have treated expressly In their Gallia Christiana , | 
tom. vii. p. 544, Xc. They also treat of the Reformed j 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, in tom. vii. p. 778, j 
787, 790. For an account of the Reformed Cistercians • 
in France and Germany, see Mablllon, Annul. Bcne- 
dictin. tome vi. p. 121, & c.; Voyage IJtleraire de deux 
Benedictine, tome i. p. 7, 8, tonic ii. p. 133, 229, 269, 
303. The Reformed Cistercians with great zeal at- 
tempted a reformation of their whole sect in this 
century, but in vain. See Meaupou, Vie de V Able de la 
Trappe, tome i. p. 192, Xc. I omit other notices as 
requiring too much room. [I find no more suitable 
place to notice some abolished orders in this century. 
Clement XIV. in his bull for suppressing the order of 
Jesuits, mentions the Congregation of the Reformed 
Convontual Brethren, which Sixtus V. approved but I 
which Urban VIII. abolished by Ids bull of February 6, ! 
1G26, because the above-named brethren did not yield j 
spiritual fruits to the church of God; nay, very many 
disagreements had arisen between those Reformed Con- 
ventual Brethren and the Unreformed Conventual j 
Brethren ; and he allowed them to go over to the Capu- 
chin Brethren of St. Francis or to the Observant 
Franciscans. According to the same bull, the order of ; 
Regulars of St. Ambrose and St. Barnabas ad nemus, j 
was suppressed by the same pontiff. And in the year 
1668, Clement IX. abolished the three regular orders of 
Canons Regular of St. Gregory in Alga, of Hlerony- 
mists de Results, and of Jcsuatcs, established by St. Jo. 
Columbanus, because they were of little or no use to the 
church, and had lent their revenues to the Venetian 
republic to be applied to war against the Turks. — Schl. 
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excellence and utility of their regulations, 
and partly in the constancy with which 
they observe them. The most famous of 
these is the French Congregation of St. 
Maur, 1 which was formed under the au- 
thority of Gregory XV. in 1621, and en- 
dowed with various privileges and rights 
by Urban VIII. in 1627. This association 
does not indeed consist of genuine followers 
of St. Benedict, nor is it free from every- 
thing censurable; yet it has many excel- 
lencies which raise it above all others. Of 
these excellencies the first and most useful 
is, that it enables a certain number of per- 
sons of superior genius to devote themselves 
to the cultivation of learning, both sacred 
and civil, and particularly to the study of 
history and antiquities, and that it furnishes 
them in abundance with all the helps which 
, they need to prosecute their business with 
advantage.* Those who are acquainted 


1 Seethe Gallia Christiana. — not the old work of this 
name, but the now and elegant production of the Bene- 
dictines of this same Congregation of St. Maur, vol. vii. 
p. 474, &c.; Helyot’s Histoire des Ordres, tome vi. chap, 
xxxvii. p. 256. The bull of Gregory XV. approving 
tho society of St. Maur is severely criticised in all its 
parts by Launoi, that scourge of the monks, even the best 
of them, in his Examen Priuilegii S. Germnnii ; Opp. 
tom. iii. part i. p. 303. Ho also treats of the dissensions 
and commotions in this order soon after its institution, 
(though with considerable prejudice, as is usual for him 
when speaking of monks), in his Assertio Inquisit. in 
Prioilrg. S. Medardi , par. i. cap. Ixxvi. in his Opp. tom. 
iii. par! ii. p. 227. [This Congregation consists of more 
than 180 Abbeys and Conventual Priories, which are 
divided into six provinces (extending over the greatest 
part of France), and it is governed by a General, two 
assistants, and six visiters, who are elected, as arc the 
superiors of tho soveral cloisters, every three years in a 
general chapter of the order. As it is the object of this 
Congregation to revive the spirit of St. Benedict In the 
observance of his rule, so special care is taken to train 
up the young religious according to it. Hence in each 
province one or two houses for novices are erected, from 
which those to be admitted to profession aro removed 
to other cloisters, where they are trained for two years 
to virtue and to acts and exercises of worship. After 
this they study human learning and theology live years, 
and thon spend one year in collecting their thoughts, 
and thus prepare themselves for orders and for moro 
assiduity in their spiritual offices. In some cloisters 
there arc also seminaries for the education of youth.— 
Schl, 

* Tho Benedictines talk largely of the great sendees 
done by this Congregation in various ways ; and among 
other difficult enterprises they mention numerous clois- 
ters of monks which had declined and become corrupt, 
recovered and restored to order and respectability. Seo 
Voyage de Deux lleligieux Benedictins de la Congreg. de 
St. Maur, tomo i. p. 16, tome ii. p. 47, and nearly 
throughout that work. A person must indeed be much 
prejudiced who can look upon all these statements as 
fictions. There are however in the Romish community 
persona who for various reasons dislike this society. 
First, some of the bishops are unfriendly to these learned 
Benedictines. For after these monks had thrown great 
light upon ancient history and upon diplomatics by 
their learned works, they were able to defend their pos- 
sessions, property, and rights, more learnedly and 
successfully in tho courts against the bishops who 
coveted them, than when they were destitute of this 
literature and erudition. In the next place, the Jesuits, 
whose merits and glory were greatly obscured by the 
splendid works undertaken ana accomplished by these 
Benedictines, endeavour to the utmost of their power to 
run down both them and their pursuits. Sec Simon’s 


with the history of learning need not be 
informed how much this institution has 
benefited the literary world, or what a 
multitude of excellent and immortal works 
it has produced, illustrative of every branch 
of learning except philosophy. 3 

26. But the best and most sacred of these 
changes were esteemed trivial and imperfect 
by those whose eye was fixed on the ancient 
discipline, and who wished to see the lives 
of monks strictly conformed to, their first 
rules. The number of these in the Romish 
church was not inconsiderable, though they 
had little influence and were odious to 
most persons on account of their severity. 
These persons taught that a monk should 
spend his whole life in prayers, tears, con- 


Lettres Choistes , tome iv. p. 3G, 45. Others aro led by 
superstition to indulge hatred of them, hut it is perhaps 
a superstition tinctured with envy. For these Benedic- 
tines have substituted tho pursuit of learning in placo 
of that of manual labour, which the rule of St. Bene- 
dict prescribes for his monks. Tho more robust aro 
required to labour with their hands during certain 
hours of the day, but the moro feeble or those who pos- 
sess superior genius are taxed with intellectual or 
mental labour or tho pursuit of sacred or Becular learn- 
ing. This is censured by certain austere persons who 
aro very fond of the ancient monastic discipline, and 
Vyhvf think that literary pursuits are disreputable for 
monks, because they divert tho mind from tho contem- 
plation of divine tilings. As this sentiment was ad- 
vanced with excessive ardour, especially by Bouthillier 
do Ranee, abbot of La Trappe, in his book, Deg Devoirs 
Monastiques, the most learned of the Benedictines, John 
MabiHon, was directed to defend tho cause of his fra- 
ternity, which ho did in his well-known work De l’ Etudes 
Monastiques , which was first published, Paris, 1691, 8vo. 
and often afterwards, and translated also into tho Latin 
and other languages. Hcnco arose that well-known con- 
troversy in France, “ How far is it suitahlo for a monk 
to cultivate literaturo?” an elegant history of which 
has been given to tho world by Vincent ThuilHer, a very 
learned monk of tho congregation of St. Maur, pub- 
lished among the Opera Posthuma Mabillonii et Rui- 
narti, tom. i. p. 365 — 425. 

3 A list of tho writings and works with which the 
congregation of St. Maur have favoured tho learned 
world is given by Le Cerf, Bibliothtqne Distort one el 
Critique des Auteurs de la Congregation de S. Maur, 
Hague, 1726, 8vo, and by Pez, Bibliotheca Benedictino- 
Mauriana, Augsburg, 1716, 8vo. These monks are 
going on with great perseverance to benefit both sacred 
and profane learning by their elaborate and excellent 
productions. [A more complete catalogue of their 
works is in the Histoire IAtteraire de la Congregation 
de S. Maur, Ordre de St. Benoit, ou Von trouve la Vie et 
les Tramux det Auteurs, qu'elle a produits depuis son 
Origme on IGlHjusqu' a present, avec les Titres, Enume- 
ration, V Analyse, det aifferentet Editions det Liores, 
qu'ils ont donnes an Public, et le Jugernent que les Savans 
en ont porte ; ensemble la notice de beaucoup d' Ouvrages 
manuscrits, composes par det Binediclint du meme Corps, 
Brussels and Paris, 1770, 4to.— Schl. [by P6re Tassln. 
Among their most valuable works are their Gallia 
Christiana in thirteen vols. fol. 1715-85, not yet com- 
pleted; their Hist. Litl6r.de la France, &c. in twenty 
vols. 4 to, Paris, 1733-1 842; and their V Art de verifier les 
Dates des Faits historiques, & c. Paris, 1760, frequently 
republished in folio, quarto, and octavo, and continued 
to the present time. Their celebrated editions of the 
fathers, commenced in this century (1642), continued to 
appear from time to time down to the year 1780, when 
the French Revolution interrupted their learned labours. 
They edited ten Greek and twelve Latin fathers, com- 
prised in 59 vols. in folio, one in 4to, and one in 8vo. 
The student will find a chronological list of these edi- 
tions in the Appendix to Dowling’s Introd. to the Critical 
Study qf Edict. Hist. p. 286. — R. 
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tempi ation, sacred reading, and manual 27. Of the new orders of monks which 
labour 5 and that whatever else migh t occupy arose in this century— for that fruitful 
him, however useful and excellent it might mother, the church, has never ceased to 
: be in itself, was inconsistent with his voca- bring forth such fraternities — we shall no- 
| tion and therefore vain and not acceptable tice only those which, have acquired some 
to God. Besides others who had not the celebrity. We mention, first, the French 
fortune to become so celebrated, the Jan- society of Fathers of the Oratory of the 
senists proposed this rigid reformation of Holy Jesus, instituted in 1G 13 by John 
the monks, and they exhibited some exam- Berulle [Peter de Berulle], a man of various 
pies of it in France ; 1 the most perfect and talents, who served the commonwealth and 
best known of which was that which took religion, the court and the church, with 
place in the convent of SacredVirgins bearing equal ability, and was at last a cardinal, 
the name of Port-Royal, and which has This institution was in reality intended to 
flourished from the year 1618 down to the oppose the Jesuits. It has trained and it is ; 
present time [a.d. 1753 ]. 2 Several emu- still training many persons eminent for piety, , 
lated this example; but the most successful eloquence, and erudition. But through the 
and zealous of all these was, in the year influence of the Jesuits, who were its cnc- 
16G4, Armand John Bouthillier de Ranee, mies, it fell under a suspicion of broaching 
abbot of La Trappe, a man of noble birth, new doctrines in certain of its publications, j 
who was so happy as to prevent the accu- The priests who enter this fraternity do not ' 
sation of extravagant superstition which divest themselves of private property ; but j 
the Jansenists had incurred from being so long as they continue in the society (and | 
brought against his associates, although they they are at liberty to ret ire from it when- j 
j lived in the most austere manner of the old ever they please) they relinquish all pro- ; 
Cistercians; nay, although they carried spectsof admission to any sacred office which j 
their austerity beyond the ancient discipline has attached to it fixed revenues or rank j 
of the Cistercians. The fraternity esta- and honour. Yet they are required faith- i 
Wished by this noted man still flourishes fully to discharge all the duties of priests, I 
under the name of the Reformed Bernar- and to make it their greatest care and effort j 
dines of La Trappe, and has been propagated to perfect themselves and others more and , 
.among the Italians and the Spaniards; more in the art of profitably discharging ; 
though, if credit is to be given to the tes- those duties. Their fraternities therefore 
timony of many, it lias gradually departed may not improperly be denominated schools 
much from the very painful discipline of its for pastoral theology. In more recent times 
founder . 3 however they have in fact begun to teach 

the liberal arts and sacred science . 4 With 

1 See Mimoires de Port- Royal, tome ii. p. 601,602. 

In particular, that most celebrated Jansen 1st, Martin de ! 

Bareos, introduced the austere discipline of ancient had been a particular friend of this lady, and once on 
monks into the monastery of St. Cyran, of which he waiting on her ho learned from a gentleman in her 
was abbot. See Gallia Christiana , tom. ii. p. 132; antechamber that she had the smallpox and was then 
Moloon, Voyages Lilurgiques, p. 135, &c. But after his wishing the attendance of a clergyman. The abbot went 
death the monks of St. Cyran, like those of other places, to call one, and on his return found her dying. lie was 1 
relapsed into their old habits. See Voyage de l)enx much affected on the occasion ; but it was two or three ; 
Iihiidictinsy tome i. part i. p. IS, &c. *" years after this event that he formed his rigorous esta- ' 

* Helyot, Uistoire des Ordrcs , tome v. chap. xliv. blishment. And probably the additions and alterations j 
p. 455. of the story were invented for the sake of giving it a ! 

8 See Marsollier, Vie del' Abbe de la Trappe , Paris, romantic aspect. Be this as it may, tho abbot changed j 
1702, 4to, and 1703, 2 vols. 12mo.; Meaupou (a doctor his life and established an order into which none would i 
of the Sorbonne), Vie de M. I' Abbe de la Trappe , Paris, enter but melancholy people, who w ere w r eary of the 1 
1702, 2 vols. 8vo; Felibien, Description de l' Abba ye de whole world and constantly in fear of losing heaven, j 
la Trappe , Paris, 1671, 12mo; Ilclyot, Uistoire des They permitted no scientific or literary pursuits, and in 
Ordres, tome vi. chap. i. p. 1, &c. [The author of this their library had none but devotional books. Their 
reformation lived, as the greater part of the French worship was continued day and night; and if a cloister 
abb6s now do, in a thoughtless, unprincipled manner, contained so many as twenty-four monks, they *were 
and kept up an illicit intercourse with a French lady, divided Into three classes which interchanged con- 
Madame de Montbazon. Her sudden death by the tinually. All these monks lived very austerely and j 
small-pox and the unexpected sight Of her mutilated observed a rigorous silence, conversing together only 
corpse, brought him to tho resolution of becoming a once a-week and then not on worldly things. Their ' 
Carthusian. The common statement is this : — The time w r as divided between manual labour, the canonical 
abbot had received no notice of tho lady’s sickness, and exercises, and private devotion. They lived wholly on 
after an absence of six weeks returned from the coun* bread, herbs, and pulse.— Schl. [ 

try to visit her. He went directly to her chamber by a * See De Cerisy, Vie du Cardinal Berulle , Fondateur 
secret staircase with which he was acquainted, and de V Oratorie de Jesus, Paris, 1646, 4to ; Morin’s Life, j 
there found her doad and her corpse mutilated. For the prefixed to his Antiquit. 'Orientates, p. 3, 4, 5, 110; 
leaden coffin which had been made for her was too Simon's Lettres Choi ties, tome ii. p. 60, and his Eiblio* ! 
Bhort, and it was found necessary to cut off her head, theque Critique (which he published under the name of 
The sight of her corpse in the coffin and her head on Sainiore), tome lii. p. 303, 324, 330, Ac. On the cha- 
tho table so affected him that he resolved to forsake the racter of Berulle, see Baillet’s Vie de Richer , p. 220, 342 ; 
world and to embrace the severest monastic order. Lc Vassor, Uistoire de Louis XIII. tome Hi. p. 397, 
Vigneul-Marville (Melanges d' Hist, et de LittSrature , Ac.; Helyot, Uistoire des Ordres, tomo viil. chap. x. p. 
Kotterd. 1700, 8vo, tome Hi. p. 126) contradicts this 53, &c. ; Gallia Christiana of the Benedictines, tom. 
statement. He says the true account Is The abbot vii. p. 976, &c. [Those Fathers of the Oratory must 
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thesfe we join the Priests of the Missions, an 
order founded by Vincent de Paul, who was 
canonized not long since. They were con- 
stituted a regular and legitimate society in 
1632 by Urban VIII. To fulfil the designs 
of their founder they must attend especially 
to three things: first, to improve and amend 
themselves daily by prayers, meditation, 
reading, arid other things ; secondly to per- 
form sacred missions among the people living 
in the country towns and villages, eight 
months in the year, in order to imbue the 
peasantry with religious knowledge and 
quicken their piety (from which service they 
derive their name of Priests of the Mis- 
sions) ; and lastly, to superintend seminaries 
in which young men are educated for the 
priesthood, and to train up candidates for 
I lie sacred office. 1 Under the counsel and 
patronage of the Priests of the Missions are j 
the Virgins of Love or the Sisters of 
Charity, whose business it is to minister to 
the indigent in sickness. They originated 
with a noble lady, Louisa le Gras, and re- 
ceived the approbation of Clement IX. in 
1G60. 3 The Brethren and Sisters of the j 
Pious and Christian Schools were instituted 
by Nicholas Barre in 1678. They arc 
usually called Piarists, and their principal 
object is tin; education of poor chddren of 
both sexes. 3 But it would be tedious to 
expatiate on this subject and to enumerate 
all the religious associations which in the 
various parts of the Romish jurisdiction 
were now set up with great expectations, 
and then suddenly neglected and suffered 
to become extinct. 

28. The society of Jesuits, by which as 
its soul the whole body of the Romish com- 
munity is governed, if it could have been 
oppressed and trodden to dust by hosts of 
enemies, by innumerable indignities, by the 
most horrid accusations, and by various 
calamities, must undoubtedly have become 
extinct or at least have been divested of all 


not bo confounded with the Italian order of the same 
name, established in the preceding century by Philip 
Neri. (See above, p. Cl 6). Roth agree in this, that they 
devote themselves to learning ; hut the Italians pursue 
especially church history, while the French cultivate 
all brandies of learning. The founder of this order, 
Rerullo, was in so high favour with the queen of France, 
Anna of Austria, that Cardinal Richelieu envied him; 
and his death which occurred in 1029 was so sudden, 
that some conjectured he died of poison. The Fathers 
of the Oratory are not monks but secular clergymen, 
nor do they chant any canonical hours. They are called 
Fathers of the Oratory, because they have no churches 
in which tho sacraments are administered, but only 
chapels or oratorios in which they read prayers and 
preach.— Schl. 

l Abely, Vie de M. Vincent de Paul , Paris, 10G4, 4to ; 
llelyot, ubi supra , tome viii. chap. xi. p. G4 ; Gallia 
Christiana , tom. vii. p. 998, &c. 

* Gobillon, Vie (le Madame de Gras, Fondatrice des 
Fillet de la Chants, Paris, 1676, 12 mo. 

3 Helyot, Hist, des Ordret , tome viii. chap. xxx. 
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reputation and confidence. The French, 
the Belgians, the Foies, the Italians, have 
attacked it with fury and have boldly 
charged it, both publicly and privately, 
with every species of crime and error which 
the imagination can conceive as most per- 
nicious to the souls of men and to the peace 
and safety of civil governments. The Jan- 
senists especially and those who adopt 
altogether or in part their views, have 
exposed its character in numerous publica- 
tions, strengthened not merely by satire 
and groundless declamation, but by proofs, 
evidences, and documents of the most cre- 
dible nature. 4 But this immense host of 
accusers and of most decided enemies seems 
not so much to have weakened and depressed 
this very sagacious sect, as to have exalted 
it and enriched it with possessions and ho- 
nours of every kind. For the Jesuits, 
without parrying the strokes of their ene- 
mies by replies and noisy disputation, have 
by silence for the most part and patience, 
held on their course amid all these storms, 
and reaching their desired haven have pos- 
sessed themselves, with wonderful facility, 
of their supremacy in the Romish church. 
The very countries in which the Jesuits 
were once viewed as horrid monsters and 
public pests have sometimes voluntarily, 
and sometimes involuntarily, surrendered 


4 Here is matter for a volume, or rather for many 
large volumes. For thero is scarcely any part of the 
Catholic world which does not offer for our inspection 
some conflict of tho Jesuits with tho magistrates, with 
other orders of monks, or with tho bishops and other 
religious teachers; from which the Jesuits, though 
they might seem vanquished, yet finally came off vic- 
torious. An attempt was made to bring together all 
these facts which lie scattered and dispersed through 
numerous writers, by a man of the Jansenist party, who 
a few years ago undertook to write a history of the 
order of Jesuits, if he should bo permitted to fulfil the 
promises in his Preface, Ilisloire des Rcligieux de lit 
Compagnie de Jfotts, tonic i. Utrecht, 1741, 8vo. And 
no man was more competent to finish the work com- 
menced by him than he w as, unless wo aro to regard 
as fabulous all that he tells us respecting his travels and 
his sufferings for many years, while exploring the 
plans, policy, and operations of tho Jesuits. But this 
honest man, imprudently venturing to go into France, 
was discovered, it is said, by his enemies and assassi- 
nated. Hence his work w as carried no farther than the 
third volume. [Mnclaino in his note here written at 
the Huguo about the year 1761 says this man was a 
Frenchman named Benard, that ho was then living at 
the Hague, that he had not been massacred in France, 
but had returned in safety from his visit to that coun- 
try ; that he had never travelled in the manner he 
pretended in his preface to collect information, but had 
collected all his Information from books in his study, 
and had made up the story of his travels to amuse his 
readers and procure credit to his book ; and that no 
good reason was offered for his having violated his pro- 
mise to continue the work. SchroecUh (in his Kit chen • 
gesch. s. d. llefonnat. vol. ii. p. 646) tells us on the 
authority of a Dutch journal, that the man's name was 
Peter Quesnel, with the surname Menard, that he had 
never travelled as he pretended, that he died at the 
Hague in the year 1774, and that the report was that he 
was persuaded, a little before his death, to burn the 
manuscript of the residue of his work which was suffi- 
cient to fill twenty volumes.— Mur* 
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no small share of their interests and con- 
cerns to the discretion and good faith of this 
most potent fraternity. 1 

29. Literature and the sciences, both the 
elegant and the useful branches, acquired 
additional honour and glory in the better 
provinces of the Romish church. Among 
the French, the Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the Catholics of the Low Countries, there 
were men distinguished for their genius and 
their knowledge of various sciences and 
languages. But we must not ascribe this 
prosperous state of learning to the influence 
of the public schools. For in both the 
higher and lower classes of these schools 
that ancient, jejune, tedious, and barren 
mode of teaching which enfeebles, embar- 
rasses, and perplexes rather than quickens 
and strengthens the mind, and which loads 
the memory with a multitude of technical 
words and phrases without meaning and 
without use, has maintained its place down 
even to our times. But beyond the limits 
of these reputed seats of learning, certain 
great and excellent men guided others to a 
better and more profitable method of pro- 
secuting study. In this matter the pre- 
eminence is justly due to the French, who 
being prompted by native powers of genius 
and encouraged by the munificence of Louis 
XIV. towards learning and learned men, 
treated nearly all branches of literature and 
science in the happiest manner ; and re- 
jecting the barbarism of the schools, exhi- 
bited learning in a new and elegant dress 
suited to captivate the mind. 2 And how 

* Perhaps no people hare attacked the Jesuits with 
more animosity and energy, or done them more harm, 
than the French. Those who wish to learn what was 
said and done against them by the parliament, by the 
university of Paris, and by the people of France, may 
consult Caesar Egassc do Boulay [better known by his 
Latin name Bulams], Histories Academia Pari si ensL<t t 
tom. vi. p. 659-648, 676, 738, 742, 744, 763, 774-890, 898, 
909, who has scarcely omitted anything relating to the 
subject. And what was the issue of all these most 
vehement contests ? The Jesuits, after being ignorni- 
niously expelled from France, wero first honourably 
received again under FTenry IV. in the year 1604, not- 
withstanding the indignation of so many men of the 
greatest reputation and of tho highest rank who were 
opposed to them. See the Memoires du Due de Sully, 
tho late edition of Geneva, tomev. p. 83, &c. 314, Ac. In 
the next place, they wero admitted to the government 
both of the. church and of the state, and this privilege 
they retain quite to our times. [So it was when 
Moshcim wroto ; but now, — 

Venit sunima dies et inojuctabile tempus 
Dardaniie, &c. 

A nd even in France, where the Jesuits were caressed 
by the great and feared by bishops and archbishops, the 
conflagration began which consumed the whole fabric 
of the Jesuits' universal monarchy.— SchL [But, as 
formerly stated, this order has not only been re-esta- 
blished but has returned to France, although it has 
been, only a few years ago, once more formally expelled 
or withdrawn by the pope out of that kingdom.— 11. 

9> This will be found illustrated by Voltaire, in the 
noted work already quoted repeatedly, Siicle de Louts 
XIV. and in his Additions to that work [in tho edition, 
Paris, 1820, tome ii. chap, xxxi.-xxxiv. — Mur. 
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greatly the efforts of this very refined nation 
tended to rescue the other nations from 
scholastic bondage, no person of even a 
moderate share of information can well be 
ignorant. 

30. No means whatever could remove 
from the chairs of philosophy those mis- 
named Aristotelians, who were continually 
quoting Aristotle while they did not in 
reality understand him. Nor could the 
court of Rome, which is afraid of everything 
new, for a long time persuade itself to allow 
the new discoveries of the philosophers t i 
be freely promulgated and explained ; as j\; 
manifest from the sufferings of Galileo, a 
Tuscan mathematician, who was cast into 
prison for bringing forward the Copernican 
system of astronomy. Some among the 
French, led on by Rene des Cartes and 
Peter Gassendi, 3 the former of whom by his 
doctrines and the latter in his writings 
confuted the Peripatetics, first ventured to 
abandon the thorny fields of the Aristote- 
lians and to follow more liberal principles 
of philosophising. Among these there were 
some Jesuits, but a much larger number 
from among the Fathers of the Oratory and 
the disciples of Janscnius, who distinguished 
themselves. Here will readily occur to 
many minds the names of Malebranche, 
Anthony Arnauld, Bernard Lami, Peter 
Nicole, and Blaise Pascal, who acquired 
lasting fame by illustrating, perfecting, and 
adapting to common use the principles of 
Des Cartes. 4 For Gassendi, who professed 
to understand but few things and who 
rather taught how to philosophise than pro- 
posed a system of philosophy, had but few 
followers among a people eager for know- 
ledge, sanguine, ardent, and impatient of 
protracted labour. Towards the close of 
the century, some of the Italians as well as 
other nations began to imitate the French ; 
at first indeed timidly but afterwards more 
confidently, as the pontiffs appeared to relax 
a little of that jealousy whieh they had 
entertained against the new views of the 


* Gassendi’s Exercitationes Paradoxte adversus Arts - 
totelicos is in his Opera , tom. Hi. p. 95, Ac. and is an 
accurate and elegant performance, which did great harm 
to tho cause of the Peripatetics. 8ee the remarks 
already made [in Section I. sec. 31 of this century, p. 
734. — Mur. 

* The reward which these men had for their labours 
was, that they were charged with atheism by the Peri- 
patetics ; John Harduin, who was intoxicated with the 
Aristotelico-Scholastic philosophy, being the accuser; 
Athei Detecti , in his Opera Posthuma , p. 1, &c. and p. 
259. Nor is the cause of this odium very difficult to be 
discovered. For the Cartesian philosophy, which avoids 
all darkness and obscurity, is much less efficacious for 
defending the Romish cruso than pie vulgar scholastic 
philosophy which delights in darkness. [On theso Car- 
tesian philosophers and their system, see Tennemann's 
Manual of the Hist, of Philos, p. 314, &c. and Hallam’a 
Introduction to the Liter, cf Europe , vol. iii. p. 214, 
and 229, &c. — R . 
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naturalists, mathematicians, and metaphy- 
sicians. 

31. But it is proper to notice here more 
distinctly who were the persons entitled to 
the praise of having preserved and advanced 
both divine and human learning in the 
Romish church. During a large part of the 
century the Jesuits were nearly the only 
teachers of all branches of learning, and 
they alone among the monks were accounted 
learned men. And the man must be either 
ignorant or uncandid, who can deny that 
many renowned and very learned men have 
highly adorned that society. Lasting as 
literature itself will be the merits of Denys 
Petan, 1 James Sirmond, 2 Peter Possin, 3 
Philip Labbe, 4 Nicholas Abrams, 6 and even 
of John Ilarduin,® though in many things 
erratic and not of a sound mind, as well as 
of many others. But as the century ad- 
vanced, this literary glory of the Jesuits 
was greatly obscured by the Benedictines, 
especially by those belonging to the Con- 
gregation of St. Maur. For while the 
Jesuits immoderately vaunted of their 
merits and renown, and were unceasingly 
censuring the sloth and indolence of the 
Benedictines, in order to give plausibility 
to their designs of invading and appropri- 
ating to themselves the revenues and the 
goods of the Benedictines, the latter thought 
it necessary for them to wipe off this stain 
upon their character which they could not 
deny, and to disarm their most zealous 
enemies, by becoming really meritorious. 
Hence they not only opened schools in 
their convents for instructing youth in all 
branches of learning, but also appointed 
select individuals of the best talents to pub- 
lish great and imperishable works, which 
might vindicate the ancient glory and repu- 
tation of the Benedictine family against its 
tradueers. This task has been admirably 
fulfilled and with a success which battles 

* Dionysius I’etavlus or Petau, born in 1583, died 
1652, wrote largely on chronology and the history of 
religious doctrines, and ably edited several of the fathers, 
particularly Kpiphanius. — Mnr. 

8 Sirmond, confessor to Lewis XIII. died 1651, oged 
1 ) 2 , wroto much on church history, and edited several 
of the fathers. Ills works were printed, Paris, 1696, 5 
vols. fol. — Mur. 

8 Tossin, horn in 1 500, and died at Rome near tho 
end of the 17th century, was distinguished as a Hebrew 
and Greek scholar, and for his editions of the fathers. 
— Mur. 

* Labbe of Bourges died in 1667, aged 60. Ho was a 
man of. great learning, particularly in church history, 
but proud and overbearing. — Mnr. 

5 Abrams, born in 1580, died 1655, was chiefly dis- 
tinguished for polite learning and for his comments on 
Cicero's orations and on Virgil. — Mur. 

« Harduin died at Paris in 1720, aged 83. He was a 
prodigy of learning, but ho maintained that most of the 
Greek and Latin classics were forgeries of the monks 
in tho middle ages. His best work is his Concilia , 
in 12 vols. fob— Mur. 
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description for about a century past, by 
such superior men as John Mabillon, 7 Luke 
DAchery, 8 Ren6 Massuet, 9 Theodore Rui- 
nart, 10 Anthony Beaugendre, 1 1 Julian Gar- 
nier, 12 Charles do la Rue, 13 Edmund Mar- 
tene, 11 Bernard Montfaucon, 16 and many 
others, some of whom have published excel- 
lent editions of the Greek and Latin fathers; 
others have drawn from the obscure shelves 
of the libraries those old papers and 
documents which serve to elucidate tho 
history and antiquities of the church ; others 
have explained tho early history of church 
and state, the customs and rites of former 
times, the chronology of the world, and 
other parts of polite learning; and others 
have executed various works worthy to bo 
handed down to posterity. I know not how 
it happened but from the time these new 
stars appeared abovo the literary horizon, 
the splendour of Jesuit erudition began 
gradually to decline. For there is no one 
disposed to deny that for a long time past, 
the Jesuits in vain look around among their 
order to find an individual who may bo 
compared with the Benedictines, who arc 
constantly pursuing with ardour every 
branch of literature, and publishing almost, 
every year distinguished monuments of their 

7 Mabillon was born in 1632, and died at Paris In 
1707. Hctravellcd much for literary purposes in France, 
Germany, and Italy ; and besides publishing tho works 
of St. Bernard and the Lives of the Benedictine saints 
( Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Bencdicti), and his Analecta 
Vctcrum , he composed Diplomatics, Annals of tho Bo- 
nedietines, and some smaller works. — Mur. 

B Dncherius or D'Achery, born 1608, died 1685, col- 
lected judiciously and published numerous imprinted 
writings pertaining to ecclesiastical history, 13 vols. 4to, 
or (2d cd.) in 3 vols. fol. entitled Spicilegiwn, &o. — Mur. 

0 Massuet, born 1665, died 1716, published the best 
edition of Irenams — Mur. 

i° Hu inart, born 1657, died 1709, was associated with 
Mabillon, and published Acta martyrum sinccra ct 
sclccta , tho works of Gregory Turonensis and of Victor 
Vitensis, and some other works. — Mur. 

n Beaugendre is noted only for the lives of some 
French bishops, and an edition of tho works of Ilildc- 
bert. — Mur. 

> 8 Gamier died 1723, aged 53, noted as editor of the 
works of St. Basil, 3 vols. fol. — Mur. 

*3 De la Hue, born 1685, died 1739, an associate of 
Montfaucon, and editor of the works of Origen, 3 vols. 
fol. He must not be confounded with tho Jesuit of tho 
same name who was a poet, and editor of Virgil in 
usntn Delphini.— Mur. 

h Martenc died 1739, aged 85; he travelled much to 
exploro monasteries and libraries, and published a 
Commentary on the Rule of 8t. Benedict, on the ancient 
monastic rites, a Thesaurus of unpublished works, in 5 
vols. fol. and with Durand, a new Thesaurus of tho 
same kind, in 10 vols. fol. ; and he and Durand were 
the Benedictine travellers who published tho well- 
known Voyage Litteraire de deux lleligieux de la Con- 
gri gat ion de S. Maur. — Mnr. 

13 Montfaucon, born 1656, died 1741, aged 87 a very 
learned antiquarian, known by his Analecta Greece. 
4to, Paler agraphia Gueca, fol. the works of Athanasius. 
3 vols. fol. Origen 's Hexapla, 2 vols. fol. Chrysostom's 
works, 13 vols. fol. Antiquite Expliquee et Reuresentee 
en Figures. 15 vols. fol. Monument de la Manarchie 
Franqoixc , 5 vols. fol. a Collection of the Greek fathers, 
2 vols. fol. Bibliotheca Bibliothecarumy 2 vols. fol. and 
some other works. — Mur. 
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genius and erudition; nor have the Jesuits 
lor many years published a single work 
which can compete with the labours of the 
Benedictines, unless it be the Acta Sanc- 
torum now issuing from their press at 
Antwerp. The rivals of the Benedictines 
were the French Fathers of the Oratory, 
many of whom are acknowledged to have 
laboured successfully in advancing several 
branches of both human and divine know- 
ledge ; which, if there were no other exam- 
ples, would be manifest from the works of 
Charles le Cointe, author of the imperishable 
Ecclesiastical Annals of France , hind of J ohn 
Morin, 8 Lewis Thomassin, 3 and Richard 
Simon. 4 Lastly, the followers of the opi- 
nions of Jansenius — or, as they would say, 
j of Augustine— have published various works, 
some erudite and others neatly and metho- 
I dically composed, very useful both to adults 
and to the young. Who is such a stranger 
to the literature of this century as not to 
have heard of the works of the Messieurs de 
Port- Royal, 8 and of the very elegant and 
useful productions of Tillemont, 6 Arnauld, 7 
Nicole, 8 Pascal, 9 Lancelot, 10 and others? 

1 Le Cointe, born 1G11, died 1681. Ilia Annates Ec- 
clesiast. Francorum, in 8 vola. fol. extend from a.d. 
235 to a.d. 835 .—Mur. 

8 Morin, born 1591, educated a Protestant, became a 
Catholic, and died at Paris 1659. He wrote on the ori- 
gin of Patriarchs and Primates, on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and published an edition of the Scptuaglnt, 
2 vols. fol. and the Samaritan Pentateuch. There were 
several distinguished men named Morin. — Mur. 

3 Thomassin, born 1619, died 1695, published a his- 
tory of religious doctrines (a feeble imitation of retail’s 
work) In 3 vols. fol. Paris, 1680. Voltaire says he was 
"a man of profound erudition, and first composed 
Dialogues on the fathers, on Councils, and on His- 
tory.” — Mur. 

* Simon, born, 1638, died 1712, a great critic; wrote 
Hisloire Critique du Vieux Test. / the Hist, of Ecclesiast. 
/{enemies, 2 vols. 12mo;Crit. Digs, on Du Pin’s Jiib- 
lioth det Auteurs Ecclet. ; Hist. Critique du Noveau 
Test, and various other works,— Mur. 

b Hy this title are designated all the Janscuist writers, 
but especially and in a stricter sense those who spent 
their lives in literary and devotional pursuits in the 
retired situation of Port-Royal, not far from Taris. 
Among these it is generally known there were great 
men who possessed first-rate talents and were very 
finished writers. 

« Sebastian le Nain de Tillemont, born at Paris 1637, 
died 1098, refused a bishopric, and wrote Memoires poin- 
ter air d THutoire Ecclesiast . de six Premiers Siecles, 
Paris, 1693, &c. 16 vols. 4to; and Hisloire des Empe - 
reurs et des autres Princes, jusqu ’ d l' Empereur llono- 
rius. — Mur. 

7 Anthony Arnauld or Arnaud was born at Paris in 
1612, and died at Liege 1694. He wrote on grammar, 
logic, and geometry, and polemic pieces against the 
Jesuits and the Calvinists on moral subjects, and is 
supposed to have contributed Nos. 3, 9, 12, 13, 14, and 
15, to the Provincial Letters. — Mur. 

* Peter Nicole, born 1025, (lied at Paris 1695. Besides 
controversial pieces against the Jesuits and aiding 
Arnaud in some works, lie wrote Essait de Morale, 13 
vols. 12mo, La Perpetuity de la foy de VEglise Cat ho- 
lique touchant l' Euehariste, 3 vols. Fringes Legitimes 
contre let Calvinistes, and translated the Provincial 
Letters into Latin with notes, under the fictitious name 
of William Wendrock. — Mur. [Anth. Arnaud, and not 
Nicole, was the author of the famous work on the per- 
petuity of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist.— B. 

“ Blaise Pascal, born at Clermont 1623, died 1662. 
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The other religious orders, as well as the 
bishops and inferior clergy in the Romish 
church, had also their great men. ^ For it 
would be strange, if in such a multitude of 
•men enjoying much leisure and all advan- 
tages for study, there should not be some 
successful scholars. Yet all who acquired 
fame and merited distinction as learned men 
and authors, out of those four orders just 
mentioned, would collectively scarcely form 
so large a body as any one of those orders 
alone can exhibit. 

32. Hence a copious list might be drawn 
up of learned men in the Romish church, 
whose works, composed with great care and 
diligence, survive their authors’ death. Of 
the monastic families and of the priests who 
were bound to fixed rules of living, the 
most distinguished were, Caesar Baronius, 11 
and Robert Bellarmine, 12 both cardinals, 
and both extremely useful to their church ; 
the first by his elaborate Annals , and the 
latter by his controversial writings; also Ni- 
cholas Serrarius, 13 Francis Feuardentius, 4 
Anthony Possevin, 15 J ames Gretzer, 1 6 F ran- 
cisCombefis, 17 Natalis Alexander, 18 Martin 
Becan, 19 James Sirmond, Denys Petau, 
Peter Tossin, Lewis Cellot, 20 Nicholas 

Besides his Pensces and some treatises on Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, he composed the famous Let- 
tres a un Provincial. His works were printed, 5 vols. 
8 vo, Paris, 1799.— Mur. 

n> Claude Lancelot, born 1616, died 1G95, taught 
Greek and tho mathematics at Port-Royal, and had a 
hand in the school-books there published. — Mur. 

it Baronius, born at Sora In Naples 1538, second gene- 
ral of the Italian order of Fathers of the Oratory, con- 
fessor to pope Clement VIII. cardinal, and librarian of 
the Vatican; ho wrote Annates Ecclcsiastici, 12 vols. 
fol. Rome, 1 588- J 607, was candidate for the papal chair 
in 1605, and died in 1607.— Mur. 

i* Bellarmine, a Florentine, born in 1542, cardinal in 
1599, died in 1621. He wrote Opus CotUroversiarum , 
3 vols. fol. De Fotestnte summi Pontificis, a Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, and an account of the ecclesiastical 
writers. He was learned and a giant reasoner, though 
in a bad cause. — Mur. 

13 Serrarius of Lorrain, a Jesuit, died at Mentz in 
1619, aged 65 ; a voluminous commentator on the Bible. 
His works fill 16 vols. fol. — Mur. 

14 Feuardent, of Normandy, a Franciscan, bom 1541, 
died 1641 ; edited Irenueus, wrote and preached furiously 
against tho Protestants. — Mur. 

* r » Tossevin was a Jesuit of Mantua, born 1533, died 
1611. He was papal legate to Poland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, &c. He wrote Bibliotheca Selecta de Entione 
Studiorum , 2 vols. fol. ; Apparatus Sacer , 2 vols. fol. 
and some other things. — Mur. 

Gretzer, a German Jesuit, born 1561, professor of 
theology at Ingolstadt, died 1636. He wrote much 
agAinst the Protestants. His works fill 17 vols. fol. 
— Mur. 

D Combefls, a Dominican of Guicnne, died 1679. A 
fine Greek scholar, and editor of several Greek fathers, 
and -of five Greek historians. — Mur. 

is Natalis or Noel Alexandre, a Dominican of Rouen, 
died in 1724, aged 86. He wrote Histories Eccles. Vet. 
et Novi Test, selecta Capita, 8 vols. fol. in 18 vols. 4 to, 
and 30 vols. 8vo ; also a System of Theology, 2 vols. 
fol. His Ecclesiastical History is candid and learned, 
but written in a dry and argumentative manner.-— Mur. 

18 Becan, a Jesuit of Brabant, confessor to Ferdinand 
II. died at Vienna in 1624. He wrote much against tho 
Protestants, and a Sum of Theology, in French. — Mur. 

80 Cellot, a Jesuit of Paris, died 1658. He wrote the 
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Caussin, 1 John Morin, Theophilus Raynard 
(Raynaudus), 2 Paul Sarpi, 3 Sforza Pallavi- 
ctni, 4 Philip Labbe, Lewis Maimbourg, 5 
Lewis Thomassin, Coelestino Sfondrati, 6 
Joseph Aguirre, 7 Henry Noris, 8 Luke 
D’Achcry, John Mabillon, John Harduin, 
Richard Simon, Theodore Ruinart, Ber- 
nard de Monfaucon, Anthony Gallon, 3 
Fortunatus Scacchi, 10 Cornelius a Lapide, 11 
James Bonfrcre, 12 Hugh Menard, 13 Claude 
Seguenot, 14 Bernard Lami, 15 John Bol- 

land, 10 GodfreyHenschenius, 17 Daniel Pape* 
broch, 18 and many others. Of the other 
clergy, or those not of any religious order, but 
secular clergymen, as they are called in dis- 
tinction from tho regular clergy, the follow- 
ing acquired distinction and fame by their 
writings: viz. James David Perron, 19 Wil- 
liam Est (Estius), 20 John Launoi, 21 Gabriel 
Aubespine (Albaspinius), 22 Peter de Mar- 
ca, 23 John Armand Richelieu, 24 Luke 
Holstein, 25 Stephen Baluze, 20 John Bona, 72 

History of Gottschalk, and published the Opuscula of 
Ilincmar of lihelms. — Mur. 

1 Caussin, a French Jesuit, died 16.51, aged 71. He 
was confessor to Louis XIII. and wrote De Surra cl 
Prqfana Eloquent iu , and some other things. — Mur. 

8 Raynard, an Italian Jesuit, died at Lyons, 1663, 
aged 80. lie edited several of the fathers, and wrote 
Tables for sacred and profane history. Ills works 
were printed at Lyons, 16G5, in 20 vols. fol. — Mur. 

3 Sarpi, a Venetian monk of the order of the Servites, 
born 1552, died 1G23; a celebrated defender of the 
religious liberties of his country against the pontiff. 
He wrote a History of the Council of Trent, folio, a 
History of Benefices, and various tracts in defence of 
his country, which fill six vols. 12mo, Venice, 1G77 . — 
Mur. [See note 5, p. 613, above. — R. 

4 Pallavicini, a Romish Jesuit and cardinal, born at 
Rome,.lG07, died 1GG7. He wrote in Italian a History 
of the Council of Trent, opposed to that of Sarpi, Home, 
1G5G, 2 vols. fol. translated into Latin, Antw. 1673, 2 
vols. fol.; also a treatise on style, Sec. — Mur. [See 
also note 5, p. G14, above.— It. 

4 Maimbourg, a French Jesuit of Nancy, born 1610, 
died 1 686, noted as a preacher, but more as a historian. 
His IHstoire du Luther anisine was refuted by Secken- 
dorf ; his Hist, du Calinnisme , by Jurieu and by Jo. 
Bapt. de Itocolcs. He also wrote Histories of A rianisrn, 
of the Iconoclasts, of the Crusades, of the schism of 
the Greeks, of the schism of tho West, of the decay of 
the Empire, of the League, of the pontificate of Leo 
tho Great. He is a sprightly writer, but a partial 
historian. — Mur. 

6 Sfondrati, a Benedictine abbot of St. Gall and a 
cardinal, died at Rome 1696, aged 53. lie wrote Gallia 
f'indicata, and Nodus Pr cedes tination is Dissolulus, tto. 
—Mur. 

7 Aguirre, a Spanish Benedictine, professor at Sala- 
manca, defended the papal supremacy against the 
French, was made a cardinal, published Collect to Max- 
ima Coneiliorurn omnium Ilispan. et Novi Grids, &e. 

G vols. fol. and died at Rome, 1 609, aged 69. — Mur . 

8 Noris, an Augustinian monk, born at Verona 1 63 1, 
of Irish parentage, professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at l’isa, librarian of tho Vatican, a cardinal in 1G95, 
and died at Rome in 1704. lie wrote a History qf 
Pelngianism, History of Investitures , and various other 
learned works, printed collectively, Verona, 1729, 1730, 
5 vols. fol. — Mur. 

» Gallonio, a Romish presbyter of the Oratory, died 
1605. He wrote De Cruciatibus Martyr urn, with plates, 
1594, 4to, and some other things. — M nr. 

Scacchi was an Italian Augustinian Eremite, who 
corrected the Romish Marty rology and Breviary, and 
died in 1640. — Mur. 

n A Lapide was a Jesuit of Liege, who wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Bible, 10 vols. fol. and died at Rome, 
1637, aged 71 .—Mur. 

18 Bonfrere was a Jesuit, professor at Donay, wrote 
Commentaries on the Pcntateuoh, on Scripture names, 
&e. and died at Tournay, 1643, aged 70. — Mur. 

ia Menard was a Benedictine of St. Maur, born at 
Paris in 1587, and died in 1644. Ho wrote Diatribe de 
unico Dionyxio , and Martyrolog. ex Grd. Benedict.— 
Mur. 

14 Seguenot was a French priest of the Oratory, wrote 
notes on the French translation of Augustine de Vir- 
ginitate, which excited commotion ; and died in 1644. 
—Mur. 

Lami was also a French priest of the Oratory, born 
in 1645, and died in 1715. Ho wrote on geometry, on 
the sciences, on perspective, on Christian Morality, 5 

vols. 12mo, Apparatus Biblicus, 4to, Do Tabernaculo, 
fol. Harmonia Evangelica, 2 vols. 4to, &c. — Mur. 

Bolland, a Jesuit of Tillemont in Flanders, who 
commenced the Acta Sanctorum, of which he published 

6 vols. fol. and died in 1665.— Mur. [Tho continuators 
of this great work are called after him the Bollandists ; 
two of these arc mentioned in the next two notes. Tho 
first volume of the Acta Sanctorum was published in 
1643; at various intervals other folio volumes appeared, 
the fifty-third volume was published in 1794; after an 
interval of half a century the work has been resumed. 

Two volumes, the fifty-fourth and fifty-fifth, were pub- 
lished at Brussels in 1845, 46, and I believe there is a 
likelihood of this gigantic undertaking being at length 
brought to a termination. The lives of tho saints 
which it contains are arranged in the order of tho 
calendar, and the work is quoted by the volumes con* 
iiceted with each month : for example, the last two 
volumes aro the sixth and seventh of tho month of 
October. Thus, although above two centuries have 
elapsed since tho commencement of this stupendous 
work, and fifty-five ponderous folio volumes have ap- 
peared, yet scarcely three-quarters of tho year have yet 
been finished ; so that it may be computed it will require 
fifteen volumes more to complete the series, which will 
then amount to tho unprecedented number of seventy 
volumes folio. — 11. 

1 7 Henschon, a Jesuit of Antwerp, continuator of tho 
Acta Sanctorum, died 1682.— Mur. 

18 Papebroch, a Jesuit of Antwerp, also a continuator 
of the Acta Sanctorum, died in 1714. — Mur. 

M Perron, born a French Protestant, 1556, turned 
Catholic, became bishop of Evreux, archbishop of Sens, 
almoner of France, and in 1601 a cardinal. lie was 
very learned and eloquent, and a great reasoner ; wrote 
on the Eucharist, against l)u Plcssis Mornay, Ac. and 
died at Paris in 1618, aged 63. His works fill 3 vols. 
fol. — Mur . 

80 Estius, born at Gorcum in Holland, was divinity 
professor and chancellor of the university of Douay, 
where he died in 1613, aged 71. Ho wrote Commen- 
taries on the Epistles, 2 vols. fol. Annotations on diffi- 
cult passages of Scripture, fol. and tho martyrdom of 
Edmund Campian. — Mur. 

** Launoi, a doctor of theology at Paris, horn in 1G03, 
and died in 1678. He was a strenuous defender of tho 
liberties of tho Gallican church, a strong opposer of | 
legends, and a learned critic. His works were printed 
at Geneva, in 10 vols. folio. — Mur. 

88 Aubespino, bishop of Orleans, died 1630, aged 52. 

Ho was learned in ecclesiastical antiquities^ and com- 
mented on the fathers and councils. — /1/ur. 

83 De Marca was born at G art in Bear no, 1594, studied 
law, married and became a counsellor; afterwards 
devoted himself to theology, was bishop of Comorans, 
archbishop of Toulouse, and lastly of Paris, where he 
diod in 1G62. This man wrote a History of Bqarne, 
and De Concordia Imperii et Saccrdotii. — Mur. 

8 » Richelieu, born 1585, died 1642, a cardinal, peer, 
and prime minister, persecuted the French Protestants, 
and wrote a defence of tho Catholic faith against the 
Protestants, a tract on the best method of confuting 
heretics, and several other things.— M ur. 

8 » Holstein. See note 5, p. 750. He was a critic and 
editor, and wroto De Abattinorum Comrnunione sub 
unica specie, on the Sacrament of Confirmation among 
the Greeks, on the Nicene Council, &c .—Mur. 

8G Baluze, professor of canon law at Paris, died 1718, 
aged 87. He wrote Lives of the Popes of Avignon, and 
was a noted editor.— htlur. 

87 Bona, horn in Piedmont 1600, died at Rome, 167^, 
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Peter Daniel Iluet, 1 James Benigne Bos- 
suet,* Francis F6n(;lon, 3 Anthony Godeau, 4 
Sebastian le Nain de Tillemont, John 
Baptist Thiers, 6 Lewis Ellies du Pin, 8 Leo 
Allatias, 7 Lawrence Alexander Zaccagni, 8 
John Baptist Cotelier, 9 John Filesac, 10 
Joseph Visconti, 1 1 and others. 12 This list 
may be greatly enlarged by adding the 
names of those laymen, either in public or 
private life, who did service to sacred and 
secular learning. 

a cardinal. IIo wrote Mnnudur.tio ad Cudum, Prinei- j 
pin Vitee Christiana;, Via Compendii ad Drum , !)■• 
Sacrificio Misste, l)r Dismdione Spirituum, De Helms 
Idturgicis , I)e Dieina Psalmodia , Testament urn, ami 
Horologium Asccticum. lie was a very devout man. 

! — M ur. 

I ITuot, born in Caen 1630, bishop of Soissons, and 
of Avranches, died 1721. He was very learned, and 
wrote De Inter pretati one, Origeniana , Demonstratio j 
E range lira, Censura Philosophise Cartesian. r, Ques- 
tions'* Alnelame do Concordia lhttnnvs ct T'idei , and 
several other things.— M ur. 

* liosHuet, born at Dijon, 1G27, bishop of Mnau.v, 
counsellor of state, died 1701. This elegant writer ■ 
composed a Discourse on Universal History, History 
of the variations among l’rotestant Churches, Funeral 
Orations, Exposition of the Catholic Faith, Disputes 
with Fen61on, &c. collected, Paris, 1713, in 12 vols. 

4 to — Mur. 

8 FenCdon, archbishop of Cambray, horn 1631, died 
<713, Ho wrote Explication de* Maximcs dex Saints'* 
sur ta Vie Intcrieure , in which lie supports the views 
of Madame Guyon, and thus involved himself in con- 
troversy with Bossuet, and incurred censure from the 
popo; also Telomachus, Dialogues of the Dead, Dialo- 
gues on Eloquence, Demonstration of the Existence of 
C.od, Spiritual Works, and many other pieces; in all, 
i0 vols. 8 vo.— Mur. 

* Godeau, boru at Dreux, 1605, died 1671, bishop of 
Venice. He wrote sornn Commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, and an Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. fol. 1653. 
-Mur. 

8 Thiers, born at Chartres, 161.G, died 1703; professor 
of Holies Lettres at Paris, and then curate of Vivray in 
l.o Mans. He wrote on Superstitions, concerning the 
Sacraments, on Fast Days, History of Perukes, the 
Crucifixion of St. Francis, &c. — Mur. 

8 Du Pin, a doctor of the Sorborme, born at Pajris, 
1657, died there 1719, aged 62. Ho wrotu Jiildiotheque 
V nicer stile des Auteurs EccleAastiqnes in 19 vols. 4 to, 
down to a.d. 1600, Prolegomena to the Bible, Notes on 
the Psalms and the Pentateuch, De Antiqua Ecctesup 
Discipline, a Method of studying Divinity, and edited 
the works of Optatus Miievitanus and of Gerson. — 
Mur. 

7 Allatius or Allaz/Jo [his Italian name was Leone 
Allnccio — //.], born at Soio in thu /Fgean Sea, educated 
at Home, teacher in the Greek collego there, librarian 
of the Vatican, died at Romo 1699, aged 83. Besides 
editing various Greek works, he wroto De Perpetua 
Consensu Cedes ice GuEcat et Latina, and some other 
works. — Mur. 

* Zaccagni, keeper of the Vatican library, died at 
Romo in 1712. He published Collectanea Monumcntor. 
Vet, Ecclesice Gr. et Lot. 1698. — Mur. 

® Cotelier, born at Nismos 1627, died at Taris 1686, 
aged 59, lie was professor of Greek at Paris, and 
published the Patres Apodolici , 1672, 2 vols. fol. and 
Monumenta F.ecles. Granuc, 3 vols. fol. — Mur. 

10 Filesac, doctor of the Sorbonne, and dean of the 
faculty of theology at Paris, died in 1638. His works 
were printed in 1621, 3 vols. 4to, The best is Notes 
on Vinceutius Lirinensis. — Mur. 

II Visconti or Vicecomes, professor of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities at Milan. He wrote De Antiquis Bap - 
tismi Ritibus , and De Ritibus Confinnaiionis tt Misste. 
— M ur. 

18 Whoever wishes to know more of the merits of 
these writers may consult, besides the common authors 
of literary history, Du Pin’s volumes concerning the 
ecclesiastical writers, vols. xvii. xviii. si*. 


33. That the professed religion of the 
Romish church, both as to articles of faith j 
and rules of practice, was not purified in 
this century and made conformable to the 
only standard, the sacred Scriptures, and j 
that it was occasionally corrupted and 
deformed either by the negligence of the 
popes or the zeal of the Jesuits, is the com- 
plaint not so much of those who are op- 
posed to this church or those called heretics, 
as of all those members of it who are in 
favour of a thorough knowledge of religion 
and genuine piety. As to doctrines of faith, ; 
it is said that the Jesuits, with the conni- j 
vance, nay, frequently with the assistance j 
of the Romish prelates, entirely subverted j 
such of the first principles of Christianity | 
as the council of Trent had left untouched; j 
for they lowered the dignity and utility of 
the sacred Scriptures, extolled immode- 
rately the power of man to do good, exte- 
nuated the efficacy and necessity of divine ! 
grace, detracted from the greatness of ■ 
Christ’s merits, almost equalled the Roman 
pontiff to our Saviour, and converted Him 
into a terrestrial deity, and in fine brought j 
the truth of Christianity itself into immense 
danger by their fallacious and sophistical 
reasonings. It is difficult to gainsay the 
abundant testimony by which the gravest 
men, particularly among the Jansenists, 
support these accusations. Yet it is easy to 
show that the Jesuits were not inventors 
of the doctrines they inculcated, but in i 
reality taught and explained that old form 
of the Romish religion which was every- 
where taught before Luthers time, and ; 
by which the authority, wealth, and power j 
of the pon tills and the church had grown ; 
during many centuries to their immense 
height. The Jesuits would teach other- 1 
wise if the pontiifs wished them to use all 
their efforts to render the church more holy 1 
and more like Christ; but they cannot 
teach otherwise, so long as they are in- 
structed to make it their first care that ; 
the pontiffs may hold what they have got i 
and recover what they have lost, and that ; 
the prelates and ministers of the church 
may continually become more rich and 
more powerful. If the Jesuits committed 
any error in this matter, it consisted wholly 
in this, that they explained more clearly 
and lucidly what the fathers at Trent either 
left imperfectly explained or wholly passed 
over, lest they should shock the minds of j 
those imbued with better sentiments who j 
attended that celebrated convention. Hence 
also the pontiffs, though pressed by the | 
strongest arguments and exhortations, could ; 
never be persuaded to pass any severe cen- j 
s u res upon the religious sentiments of the \ 
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Jesuits; and on the other hand they have 
resisted, sometimes secretly and sometimes 
openly, those who opposed their doctrines 
with more than ordinary spirit and energy ; 
for they looked upon the opponents of that 
order as indiscreet persons, who either did 
not or would not know what the interests 
of the church required. 

34. That morality was not so much cor- 
rupted and vitiated in nearly all its parts 
as altogether subverted by the Jesuits, is 
the public complaint of innumerable writers 
of every class, and of very respectable 
fraternities in the Iloiuish church. Nor 
does their complaint seem groundless, since 
they adduce from books of the Jesuits pro- 
fessedly treating of the right way of life, 
and especially from th£ writings of those 
called Casuists, many principles which are 
opposed to all virtue and honesty. In par- 
ticular they show that these men teach the 
following doctrines : — That a bad man who 
is an entire stranger to the love of God, 
provided he feels some fear of the Divine 
wrath and from dread of punishment avoids 
grosser crimes, is a fit candidate for eternal 
salvation. That men may sin with safety, 
provided they have a probable reason for 
the sin, i.e. some argument or authority in 
favour of it. That actions in themselves 
wrong and contrary to the Divine law are 
allowable, provided a person can control 
his own mind and in his thoughts connect 
a good end with the criminal deed; or, as 
they express it, knows how to direct his 
intention right. That philosophical sins, 
that is, actions which are contrary to the 
law of nature and to right reason, in a 
person ignorant of the written law of God 
or dubious as to its true meaning, are light 
olTences and do not deserve the punish- 
ments of hell. That the deeds a man com- 
mits when wholly blinded by his lusts and 
the paroxysms of passion, and when desti- 
tute of all sense of religion, though they be 
of the vilest and most execrable character, 
can by no means be charged to his account 
in the judgment of God, because such a 
man is like a madman. That it is right 
for a man, when taking an oath or forming 
a contract, in order to deceive the judge 
and subvert the validity of the covenant 
or oath, tacitly to add something to the 
words of the compact or the oath; and 
other sentiments of the like nature. 1 These 


i One might make up a whole library of books ex- 
posing and censuring the corrupt moral principles of 
the Jesuits. The best work on the subject is the very 
elegant and ingenious production of Blaise Pascal, 
entitled, Let Provinciates ; ou Letlres ccrites par Louis 
de Montalte a un Provincial det set Amis, et aux 
Je suites, sur la Morale et la Politique de cet Peres, 2 
rols. 8vo. Tcter Nicole, under the fictitious name of 
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and other doctrines, not only the l)o Am- 
cans and Jansenists but also the divines of 
Paris, Poictiers, Louvain, and others in 
great numbers, so pointedly condemned in 
public, that Alexander VII. thought pro- 
per to condemn some part of them in his 
decree of the 21st of August, 1C59; and 
Alexander VIII. on the 24th of August, 
1090, condemned particularly the philoso- 
phical sin of the Jesuits.* But these 
numerous and important decisions and 
decrees against the moral principles of the 
Jesuits, if we may believe the common 
voice of learned and pious men, were more 
efficacious in restraining the horrid licen- 
tiousness of the writers of this society, 


William Wondroek, added to it learned and judicious 
notes. In which ho copiously demonstrates the truth of 
what Pascal had stated either summarily or without 
giving authorities. It was also translated into Batin 
l-y Samuel Rachels. [An Eugli.di translation of the 
Provincial Betters was published in London In 1(517, 
contemporaneously with their appearance in Paris ; 
another translation was published in ISBJ, and a third 
in 1817, all anonymously. The last, which contains 
M. Villemaln’s Essay on Pascal, with additional matter, 
is the preferable translation. A fourth translation by 
the Rev. T. M'Crio of Edinburgh, appeared thero in 
1847. — /{.] Against tins terrible adversary, the Jesuits 
sent forth their best genulsos, and among others the 
very eloquent and acute (iabrhd Daniel, the celebrated 
author of the History of France; they also caused 
Pascal’s book to he publicly burned at Paris. See 
Daniel's Opuscule, vol. i. p. 8(53, who himself admits 
that most of tho answers to the book by the Jesuits 
were unsatisfactory. But whether Pascal prevailed by 
tl»e force and solidity of his arguments, or by the sweet- 
ness and elegance of his style and satire, It 1 b certain 
that nil these answers detracted very little from the 
reputation of his Betters ; and edition after edition of 
them continued to ho published. Bess attractive in 
form hut more solid, from the multitude of testimonies 
and citations from the approved Jesuitical writers, was. 
La Morale det Jesuites, e.straiLc fid clement de. tears Imre a 
imprimis avec la permission el I'anprohatum det Supe- 
rietirs de lear Cnmpaynie par un i)octeur de Sorhonuc, 
in 3 vols. 8vo, Mens, 1702. This hook also (which was 
written by Perault, brother of that Charles Perault who 
began the famous dispute, whether tho moderns were 
inferior or superior to the ancients) was burned at 
Paris in 1(570, through the instigation of tho Jesuits. 
(Euvrcsdu Pi re Darnel, tome i. p. 3.V5, Ac. And there 
was good reason; for whoever shall road this single 
book will there see all the faults which were charged 
upon the Jesuitical writers on morals. That the 
Jesuits actually put their moral principles in practice, 
especially in foreign und remote countrios, Anthony 
Arnauld with his Jansenist associates undertook to 
prove in an elaborate work entitled, let Morale Pratique 
des Jixnitrs, which appeared successively during the 
last century, in eight volumes; and when copies of it 
became scarce it was republished at Amsterdam, 1742, 
8 vols. Bvo, with numerous additional proofs of tho 
charges against the Jesuits. Respecting philosophical 
sin in particular and tho disputations concerning it, see 
James Hyacinth Serry (or rather Augustus le Blanc), 
in his Addenda ad liixtnriam Congregationnm de 
/lax ilim, p. 82, A c. and In his Aucturium to these 
Addenda, p. 289, Ac. 

8 The history of the commotions In Erance and In 
other places arising from these opinions of the Jesuits 
respecting morality, was neutly drawn up by the writer 
of the Cateehisme Historique et Dogmatique sur let Con- 
testations qui did sent maintenant /’ Eglise, 1730, 8vo, 
tome ii. p. 2(5, Ac. The Bulls here mentioned aro 
sought for in vain in the llullarium Pontiflcum. But 
the care of the Dominicans and Jansenists to preserve 
everything disreputable to Jesuits would not suil’er 
them to be lost. 
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than in purging the schools of these abomi- 
nable principles. And the reason assigned 
why so many kings and princes and per- 
sons of every rank and sex committed the 
care of their souls especially to the J esuits, 
is, that such confessors by their precepts 
extenuated the guilt of sin, flattered the 
criminal passions of men, and opened an 
easy and convenient way to heaven. 1 

35. The Holy Scriptures were so far 
from receiving more reverence and autho- 
rity from the pontiff, that on the contrary in 
most countries the friends of the papal cause, 
and especially the Jesuits, as appears from 
the best evidence, took great pains to keep 
them out of the hands of the people, or from 
being interpreted differently from what the 
claims of the church required. Among the 
French and the Belgians there were some 
who might not improperly be denominated 
learned and intelligent expositors ; but the 
majority of those who pretended to expound 
the sacred writings, rather obscured and 
darkened the Divine oracles by their com- 
ments than elucidated them. And in this 
class must be placed even the Jansenists, 
who, though they treated the Bible with 
more respect than the other Catholics, yet 
strangely adulterated the word of God by 
the frigid allegories and recondite expo- 
sitions of the ancient doctors. 2 Yet we 

1 What is here said, of tho very gross errors of the 
Jesuits should not be understood to imply that all the 
members of this society cherish these opinions, or that 
the public schools of the order are filled with them. 
For this fraternity embraces very many persons who 
arc both learned and ingenuous, and by no means bad 
men. Nor would it he difficult to fill several volumes 
with citations from the writings of Jesuits, in which a 
much purer virtue and piety are taught than that black 
and deformed system \vhioh l’ascal and the others pre- 
sent to us fropi the Casqists, Summists, and Moralists 
of this order. Those wliq accuse the Jesuits as a body, 
if candid, can mean only that the leaders of the society 
both permit such impious sentiments to be publicly set 
forth by individuals, and give their approbation and 
countenance to tho books in which such sentiments are 
taught ; that tho system of religion which is taught 
here and there in their schools is so lax and disjointed 
that it easily leads men to such pernicious conclusions; 
and finally, that the small select number who are ini- 
tiated in the greater mysteries of the order, and who aro 
employed ip public stations and in guiding the minds of 
the great, commonly make use of such principles to 
advance the interests and augment the wealth of the 
society. I would also acknowledge, since ingenuous- 
ness is the prime virtue of the historian, that in exag- 
gerating the turpitude of some Jesuitical opinions, 
several of their adv 9 rsaries have been over eloquent 
and vehement, as might easily be shown if there were 
opportunity, in regard to the doctrines of probability, 
mental reservation in oaths, and some others. For in 
> this, as in most other disputes and controversies re- 
specting either sacred or secular subjects, the accused 
were charged with tho consequences which their 
accusers deduced from their declarations, their words 
were made to express more than they intended, and the 
limitations they contemplated to their opinions were 
overlooked. 

* Very well known even among us is the llible of 
Isaac le Maitre, commonly called Sacy, which compre- 
hends nearly everything with which the heated imagi- 
nations of the ancient doctors disfigured the simplest 
narrations and the clearest statements of the Sacred 
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ought to except Pasckasius Quesnel, a father 
of the Oratory, who published the New 
Testament illustrated with pious medita- 
tions and observations, which has in our 
day been the prolific cause of so many dis- 
putes, commotions, and divisions. 8 

36. Nearly all the schools retained the 
old method of teaching theology, which was 
dry, repulsive, and by no means suited to 
men of liberal minds. Not even the de- 
crees of the pontiffs could bring dogmatic i 
or biblical theology to be in equal estimation | 
with scholastic. For most of the chairs j 
were occupied by the Scholastic doctors, , 
and they perplexed and depressed the bib- j 
lieal divines who were in general not well 
acquainted with the arts of wrangling. 
The Mystics were wholly excluded from the 
schools, and unless very cautious and sub- 
missive to the church, they could scarcely 
escape the brand of heresy. Yet many of 
the French and among them the followers j 
of Janscnius especially, explained the prin- ; 
cipal doctrines of Christianity in a neat and 
lucid style. In like manner, nearly all that 
was written judiciously and elegantly re- ; 
specting piety and morality came from the j 
pens either of the Messieurs de Port-Royal, ! 
as the Jansenists were usually called, or 
from the French Fathers of the Oratory. < 
Of the change in the manner of conducting 
theological controversies we have already 
spoken. The Germans, the Belgians, and 
the French, having learned to their disad- 
vantage that the angry, loose, and captious 
mode of disputing which their fathers pur- 
sued rather confirmed than weakened the ' 
faith and resolution of dissentients, and | 
that the arguments on which their doctors [ 
formerly placed much reliance had lost j 
nearly all their force, thought it necessary j 


Volume. [It is also called the Translation of Mom J 
because it was first printed there, in 10G5. It was com- ' 
menced by Sacy, a very zealous Jansenist, who died in 
1GG4, and completed by Thomas du Foss$. It is founded 1 
on the Vulgate, yet here and there deviates from it. ! 
The archbishop of Paris, Pereflx, soon after it appeared, j 
in 1GG7 published a severe circular forbidding it to be j 
rend. The same thing was done by Ge. Auhusson, I 
bishop of Embrun ; the Jesuits also did not remain idle ; j 
and at last, in 1G8S, Clement IX. oondemned it as a i 
perverse and dangerous translation, which deviated 
from the Vulgate and was a stone of stumbling to tho j 
simple. This censure it by no means merited; and 
even Moslieiin’s censure is applicable only to the note s, 
which are taken chiefly from the fathers antjl are very 
mystical. — Schl. j 

5 The first part containing notes on the four Gospels j 
was published in 1G71 ; and being received with great | 
applause, it was republished, enlarged and amended, j 
together with notes on the other books of tho New | 
Testament. See Catechisms llistorique sur lot Contes- i 
tutions de l' liylise, tome ii. p. 150 ; Weismann’s It is- j 
tr/ria Eccles. Seccuf. xvii. p. 588, &c. and numerous 
others. [Quesnel in his translation followed that of 
Sacy, though to avoid all offence he kept closer to the 
Vulgato. Most of the notes relate entirely to practical 
religion. The contests produced by tho work belong 
! to the history of the eighteenth century. — Schl. 
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for them to look out for new and apparently 
wiser methods of warfare. 

37. The minor controversies of the schools 
and of the religious orders which divided 
the Romish church, we shall pass over ; for 
the pontiffs for the most part disregard 
them, or if at any time they become toO 
violent, a nod or a mandate from the pope 
easily suppresses them; neither are these 
skirmishes which perpetually exist of such 
a nature as seriously to endanger the 
welfare of the church. It will be sufficient 
to recite briefly those controversies which 
affected the whole church. Among these, 
the first place is due to the contests between 
the Dominicans and the Jesuits, respecting 
the nature of Divine grace and its necessity 
to salvation, the cognizance of which Cle- 
ment VII r. at the close of the preceding 
century had committed to certain select 
theologians. 1 These, after some years of 
consultation and attention to the arguments 
of the parties, plainly signified to the pon- 
tiff, that the doctrines of the Dominicans 
respecting grace, predestination, man’s abi- 
lity to do good, and the inherent corruption 
of our nature were more consonant with 
the Holy Scriptures and the opinions of 
the fathers than the opinions of Molina, 
whom the Jesuits supported; that the 
former accorded with the sentiments of 
Augustine, and the latter approximated to 
those of Pelagius which had been con- 
demned. Therefore in the year 1601, Cle- 
ment seemed ready to pronounce sentence 
against the Jesuits and in favour of the 
Dominicans. But the Jesuits perceiving 
their cause to be in such imminent peril, so 
besieged the aged pontiff, sometimes with 
threats, sometimes with complaints, and 
now with arguments, that in the year 1602 
lie resolved to give the whole of this knotty 
controversy a rehearing, and to assume to 
himself the office of presiding judge. The 
pontiff therefore presided over this trial 
during three years, or from the 20 th of 
March, 1602, till the 22d of January, 1605, 
having for assessors fifteen cardinals, nine 
theologians, and five bishops ; and he held 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations as 
they are denominated at Rome, 2 in which 
he patiently listened to the arguments of 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans, and caused 
their arguments to be carefully weighed 
and examined. To what results he came 
is uncertain, for he was cut off by death on 
the 4th of March, 1605, when just ready 
to pronounce sentence. If we may believe 

1 See the preceding century, aoction Hi. chap. i. sec. 

40, 41, p. G2G, above, &c.— Mur. 

* Congregntiones de At+xiliis, i.e. gratia, in the Ro- 
mish style.— Mur. I 


the Dominicans, ho was prepared to con- 
demn Molina in a public decree ; but if we 
believe the Jesuits, he would have acquitted 
him of all error. Which of them is to be 
believed no one can determine, without 
inspecting the records of the trial which 
are kept most carefully concealed at Rome. 

38. Paul V. the successor of Clement, 
ordered the judges in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1605, to resume their inquiries 
and deliberations which had been sus- 
pended. They obeyed his mandate and 
had frequent discussions until the month 
of March in the next year; debating not 
so much on the merits of the question 
which had been sufficiently examined, as 
on the mode of terminating the contest. 
For it was debated whether it would be 
for the interests of the church to have this 
decided by a public decree of the pontiff ; 
and if it were, then what should be the 
form and phraseology of the decree. The 
issue of this protracted business was, that 
the whole contest came to nothing, as is fre- 
quently the case at Rome ; that is, it was 
decided neither way, but each party was 
left free to retain its own sentiments. The 
Dominicans maintain that Paul V. and 
the theologians to whom he committed ti e 
investigation, equally with Clement before* 
him, perceived the holiness and justice of 
their cause ; and they tell us that a severe 
decree against the doctrines of the Jesuits 
was actually drawn up and sealed by his 
order, but that the unhappy war with the 
Venetians, which broke out at that time, 
and of which we have already given an 
account, prevented the publication of the 
decree. On the contrary, the Jesuits con- 
tend that all this is false; and that the 
pontiff with the wisest of the theologians, 
after examining the whole cause, judged 
the sentiments of Molina to contain nothing 
which much needed correction. It is far 
more probable that Paul was deterred from 
passing sentence by fear of the kings of 
France and Spain, of whom the former 
patronised the cause of the Jesuits and the 
latter that of the Dominicans. And if he 
had published a decision, it would undoubt- 
edly have been not unlike those usually 
given at Rome, that is, ambiguous, and 
not wholly adverse to either of the con- 
tending parties. 3 

3 The writers already quoted on this subject may 
bo consulted hero. Also Le Clerc, MSmoirm pour 
servird V Histoiredes Controversy d<msl' F.glixe Romaine 
snr la Predest ination el sur la Gtdce, In the Biblio* 
theque Universelle et Historique , tome xiv. p. 234, &C. 
The conduct both of the Jesuits and the Dominicans 
after this controversy was put to rest, affords grounds 
for a suspicion, that both parties were privately admo- 
nished by the pontiff to temper and regulate in some 
measure their respective doctrines, so that the former • 
K e e 
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39. The wounds which seemed thus 
healed were again torn open to the great 
damage of the Catholic interest, when the 
book of Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of 
Ypres in the Netherlands, was published 
after his death in 1640, under the title of 
Augustinus. 1 In this book (the author of 

might no longer be taxed with Peiagianism, nor the 
latter with coinciding with the Calvinists. For Clau- 
dius Aquaviva, the general of the order of Jesuits, in 
a circular letter addressed to the whole fraternity, Dec. 
14th, 1613, very cautiously modifies the doctrine of 
Molina; and commands his brethren to teach every- 
where, that God gratuitously and without any regard 
to their merits, from all eternity elected those to salva- 
tion whom he wished should be partakers of it; yet 
they must so teach this, as by no means to give up what 
the Jesuits had maintained in their disputes with the 
Dominicans respecting the nature of Divine grace; and 
these two things, which seem to clash with each other, he 
thinks may be reconciled by means of that Divine know- 
ledge and which is called scientia media [foreknowledge 
of tne free actions of men] . See Calechisme Historiqne 
tur let Contestation x de F Eglise, tome i. p. 207. On the 
contrary the Dominicans, though holding substantially 
the same sentiments as before this controversy arose, 
yet greatly obscured and disfigured their opinions by 
using words and distinctions borrowed from the schools 
of the Jesuits; so that not even a Jesuit can now tax 
them with having the mark of Calvinism. They are 
also much more slow to oppose the Jesuits, recollecting 
doubtless their former perils and their immense labours 
undertaken in vain. This change of conduct the 
Jansenists severely chargo upon them, as being a mani- 
fest and great defection from Divine truth. See Pascal’s 
Lettres Provinciates, tome i. lettr. ii. p. 27, &c. Yet 
their ill-will against the Jesuits is by no means laid 
aside ; nor can the Dominicans (among whom many 
are greatly dissatisfied with the cautious prudence of 
their order) easily keep themselves quiet, whenever a 
good opportunity occurs for exercising their resent- 
ments. With the Dominicans in this cause at least 
the Augustinians are in harmony, (for the opinions of 
St. Thomas in respect to grace do not much differ 
from those of Augustine), and the most learned man 
they have, Henry Noris (in his Vindicice AugusLniaiue, 
cap. iv. Opp. tom. i. p. 1 i 70) laments that he is not at 
liberty, in consequence of the pope’s decree, to let the 
world know what was transacted in the Congregations 
de Au.xiliis, against Molina and the Jesuits and in 
favour of Augustine. He says, “ Quando, recentiori 
Komano decreto id vetitum est, cum dispendio caussee, 
quam defendo, necessariam defensionem omitto.” 

* For an account of this famous man, see Bayle’s 
Dk'tionnairc , tome ii. p. 1529; Leydecker, De i ita 
et Morte Jansenii , constituting the first part of his 
/Ustoi'i a Jansenismi , published at Utrecht, 1695, 8vo; 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansen istes , tome i. p. 120, 
&c. and many others. This celebrated work, which 
gave a mortal wound to the Itomi?h community that 
all the power and all the sagacity of the vicar of Jesus 
Christ were unable to heal, is divided into three parts. 
The first is historical and narrates the origination of 
the Pelagian contests in the fifth century ; the second 
investigates and explains the doctrine of Augustine 
concerning the state and powers of human nature before 
the fall, as fallen, and as renewed; the third traces out 
his opinions concerning the assistance of Christ by his 
renewing grace, and tho predestination of men and 
angels. The language Is sufficiently clear and perspi- 
cuous, but not so correct as it should be. [Cornelius 
Jansen, in Latin Jansenius, was born at a village near 
Leerdam in Flanders, a.d. 1585, educated at Louvain, 
where he became principal of the college of St. Pul- 
cheria, doctor of theology in 1617, and profbssor in 
ordinary. He was twice sent by the university of Lou- 
vain to the Spanish court to manage their affairs. His 
political work against France, entitled Mars Galliots , 
procured him favour at the court of Spain ; and he was 
appointed bishop of Ypres in 1635. He died in 1638 
of a contagion taken by visiting his flock labouring 
under it. His Augustinus , in 3 vols, fol. cost him 20 
years’ labour. He also wrote against the Protestants. 
— Mur. 
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which is allowed even by the Jesuits to 
have been a learned and serious man, and 
apparently at least devout), tbe opinions 
oi Augustine respecting the innate depra- 
vity of man, and the nature and influence 
of that grace by which alone this depravity 
can be cured, are stated and explained, 
and for the most part in the very words of 
Augustine. For it was not the object of 
Jansenius, as he tells us himself, to show 
what ought to be believed on these subjects, 
but merely what Augustine believed. 2 But 
as the doctrine of Augustine (which differed 
little from that of St. Thomas [Aquinas] 
which was embraced by the Dominicans) 
was accounted almost sacred and divine in 
the Romish church on account of the high 
character and merits of its author, and at 
the same time was almost diametrically op- 
posite to the common sentiments of the 
Jesuits, this work of Jansenius could not 
but appear to them as a silent yet most 
effectual confutation of their sentiments. 
Hence they not only attacked it in their 
own writings, but they instigated the pon- 
tiff* Urban VIII. to condemn it. Nor 
were their efforts unsuccessful. First, the 
inquisitors at Rome in 1641 prohibited the 
reading of it; and then in 1642, Urban 
himself in a public decree pronounced it 
contaminated with several errors long since 
rejected by the church. 

40. The Jesuits and the Romish edicts 
were opposed by the doctors of Louvain, 
and by the other admirers of Augustine 
who were always very numerous in the 
Low Countries. Hence there arose a for- 
midable and to the Belgic provinces a very 
troublesome controversy. 8 It had scarcely 
commenced when it spread into the neigh- 
bouring France, where John du Verger 
de Hauranno, abbot of St. Cyran or Sige- 
ran, an intimate friend of Jansenius, a 
man of an accomplished and elegant mind, 
and no less respected for the purity of his 
morals and the sanctity of his life than for 
his erudition, had already inspired great 
numbers with attachment to Augustine and 
hatred of the Jesuits. 4 The greatest part 

* Thus Jansenius in his Augustinus , tom. ii. intro- 
ductory hook, cap. xxix. p. 65, says : “ Non ego hie de 
nova aliqua sententia reperienda disputo — seel de anti- 
qua Augustini. Quaeritur, non quid de naturce humanae 
statibus et viribus, vel de Dei gratia ot praxlestinationo 
sentiendum sit; sed quid Augustinus olim ecclosiie 
nomine et applausu — tradiderit, pradicaverit, scripto- 
que multlpliciter consignaverit.” 

3 Tho principal adherents of Jansenius In the Nether- 
lands were, Jannss Boonen, the archbishop of Mechlen ; 
Libertus Fromond, a pupil, frhnd, and successor of 
Jansenius in the professorial chair at Louvain ; and 
Henry Calen, a canon of Mechlin and arch-priest of 
Brussels. — Schl. 

4 He is esteemed by all the Jansenists as highly as 
Jansenius himself, and he is said to have aided Janse- 
nius in composing his Augustinus. Those French 
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of the learned in this most flourishing 
kingdom had connected themselves with 
the Jesuits, because their doctrines were 
more grateful to human nature, and better 
accorded with the spirit of the Romish 
religion and the interests of that church, 
than the Augustinian principles. But the 
opposite party embraced besides some 
bishops of high reputation for piety, the men 
of the best and most cultivated minds 
almost throughout France, Anthony Ar- 
nauld, Peter Nicole, Blaise Pascal, Pascha- 
sius Quesnel, and the numerous other famous 
and excellent men who are denominated 
the Port-Royalists; likewise a great num- 
ber of those who looked on the vulgar piety 
of the Romish church which is confined to 
the confession of sins, frequent attendance 
on the Lord’s Supper, and some external 
works, as far short of what Christ requires 
of his followers, and who believed that 
the soul of a Christian desirous of being 
accounted truly pious ought to be full of 
genuine faith and love to God. Thus as 
the one party had the advantage of num- 
bers and power, and the other that of 
talent and pious fervour, it is not difficult 
to understand why this controversy is still 
kept up an entire century after its com- 
mencement. 1 

41. The attentive reader of this pro- 


espcclally who are partial to the doctrines of Augustine 
! reverence him as a father and an oracle, and extol him 
j above Jansenius himself. His life and history have 
j been duly written by Claude Lancelot, Mvrnoires tou- 
chant la Vie de M. S. Cyran , published at Cologne (or 
- rather at Utrecht), 1738, 2 vols. 8vo. Add the Recuexl 
de pluxieurs pieces pour sernir d l' Ilistoire de Port- 
Royal , Utrecht, 1740, 8vo; Arnauld d'Andilly, Me moires 
an sujet de l' Abbe de S. Cyran , printed in the Vies de* 
Religieuses de Port-Royal , tome i. p. 15-44 ; Bayle, 
Dictionnaire , tome ii. [p. 531, art. Garasxe, note D. — 
Mur.] ; Dictionnaire des I Acres Janscnistes, tome i. p. 
133, Ac. See also respecting his early studies, Liron, 
Singulurites Ihxtoriques et Litter, tome iv. p. 607, 
&c. [Jo. Verger de Ilauranne was born at Bayonne 
in 1581, became abbot of St. Cyran in 1020, was thrown 
into prison by Richelieu in 1038, released In 1643, and 
died the same year, aged 62. He held much the same 
sentiments with Jansenius, and spread them extensively 
by conversation. His works are, Somme des Fautes , 
Ac. de Garasse (a Jesuit writer), 3 vols. 4to v Spiritual 
Letters , 2 vols. 4to, Apology for Roche- Ilosay, Ac. 
and (Question Royale.— Mur . 

i The history of this controversy is to be found entire 
or In part in a great number of books. The following 
may supersede all the rest : Gerbcron, Ilistoire Generate 
da Janseniime, Amsterd. 1700, 3 vols. 8vo, and Lyons, 
1708, 5 vols. 12mo; the Abb6 du Mas (a senator of 
J Paris who died. 1722), Ilistoire des Cinq Propositions 
de Jansenius, Liege, 1694, 8vo. Du Mas favours the 
Jesuits, Gerberon favours the Jansenists. Leydecker, 
Histona Jansenisms, Utrecht, 1095, 8vo ; Voltaire, 
Steele de Louis XIV, tome H. p. 204, Ac. Many 
l>ooks on this subject by both parties arc mentioned in 
the BibliotUcque Janseniste ,* ou Catalogue A Iphabctique 
des Principaujc Livresi Jamenistes published in 1735, 8vo, 
and said to be the work of Doiniuic Colonia, a learned 
Jesuit. See Recueil des pieces pour sernir d l' Ilistoire de 
Port-Royal, p 325, Ac. But as already remarked, 
this book much enlarged appeared under tho title of 
Dictionnaire da Limes Jansenistes , Antw. 1752, 4 
vohs. 8vo. 
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tracted contest will be amused to see tho 
artifices and stratagems with which the one 
party conducted their attack and the other 
their defence. The Jesuits came forth 
armed with decrees of the pontiff, mandates 
of the king, the most odious comparisons, 
the support of great men, the good-will of 
most of the bishops, and lastly t^ifch military 
force. On the other hand, the Jansenists 
enervated those decrees and mandates by 
the most subtle distinctions and interpre- 
tations, nay, by tbe same sophistry which 
they condemned in the Jesuits; odious 
comparisons they destroyed by other com- 
parisons equally odious ; to the menaces of 
great men and bishops they opposed the 
favour of the multitude; and physical force 
they vanquished by Divine power, that is, 
by the miracles of which they boasted. 
Perceiving that their adversaries were not 
to be overcome by the soundest arguments 
and proofs, they endeavoured to conciliate 
the favour of the pontiffs and of the people 
at large, by their meritorious and splendid 
deeds and by their great industry. Hence 
they attacked those enemies of tbe church, 
the Protestants, and endeavoured to cir- 
cumvent them with artifices and sophisms 
which were entirely new; they applied 
themselves to the education of youth of all 
classes, and imbued them with the elements 
of the liberal arts and sciences ; they com- 
posed very neat and elegant treatises on 
grammar, philosophy, and the other branches 
of learning ; they laid all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, under obligations to 
them, by devotional and practical treatises 
composed in the most elegant manner ; they 
adopted a pure, natural, and agreeable 
style, and translated and explained in the 
very best manner not a few of the ancient 
writers ; and lastly, they sought to persuade, 
j and actually did persuade, very many to 
believe that God himself espoused their 
cause, and that he had by many prodigies 
and miracles placed the truth of the Augu.s- 
tinian doctrine beyond all controversy. 2 

8 That the Jansenlsts or Augustinians have long re- 
sorted to miracles in support of their cause is very well 
known. And they themselves confess that they have 
been saved from ruin when nearly in despair by means 
of miracles. See MSmoires de Port-Royal, tome 1. p. 
256, tome ii. p. 107. The first of these miracles were 
those said to have been performed. in the convent of 
Fort- Royal from the year 1696 onward, in the cure of 
several afflicted persons by means of a thorn from that 
crown which the Roman soldiers placed on the head of 
our most holy Saviour. 8ee Recueil de. jilusieurs pieces 
pour sernir a V Histoire de Port- Royas, p. 228, 448 ; 
Fontaine, M 4 moires poyr sernir a l' Histoire de Port- 
Royal, tome ii. p. 131, Ac. Other miracles followed ip 
the year 1661 ; Vies des Religieuses de Port-Royal , tome 
i. p. 192, and in the year 1664 ; Memoire* de Port* 
Royal, tome iii. p. 252. The fame of these miracles was 
great and very useful to tho Augustinians in the 17th 
century, but at present it is quite hushed. In our age 
therefore when hard pressed, they have resisted the fury 
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As all these things have great influence 
with mankind, they often rendered the vic- 
tory of the Jesuits quite dubious; and per- 
haps the Jansenists would have triumphed 
if the cause of the Jesuits had not been the 
cause of the church, the safety of which 
depends in a great measure on those opi- 
nions which the Jesuits hold. 

42. Various circumstances lead to the 
conclusion that Urban VIII. and afterwards 
Innocent X. were solicitous to suppress 
these dangerous commotions in their com- 
mencement, just as the former pon tills 
wisely suppressed the contests between 
Baius and the Dominicans. But they were 
unable to do it in consequence of the highly 
excitable and fervid tempers of the French. 
The adversaries of the Augustinian doctrines 
extracted from the works of Jansenius five 
propositions which were thought to be the 
worst, and instigated especially by the 
Jesuits they urged Innocent incessantly to 
condemn them. A large part of the French 
clergy, by their envoys dispatched to Rome, 
resisted such a measure with great zeal, and 
wisely suggested that it was of the first 
importance to distinguish the different con- 
structions which might be put upon those 
propositions, since they were ambiguous 
and would admit of a true as well as a false 
interpretation. But Innocent X. overcome 
by the incessant and importunate clamours 
of the Jesuits, without maturely considering 
the case, hastily condemned those proposi- 
tions in a public edict, dated May 31, 1653. 


of their enemies by new and more numerous prodigies. 
If we may believe them, the first occurred on the 31st of 
May, 1 725, in the person of a certain woman named Dc 
la Fosse, who was suddenly cured of a bloody flux when 
she had supplicated relief from a host carried by a priest 
of the Jansenian sect. Two years afterwards in 1727, 
tho tomb of (Jerhard Rous.se, a canon of Avignon, was 
ennobled by very splendid miracles. Lastly, in the year 
1731, the bones of Francis de Paris [commonly called 
Abl>6 de Paris], which were interred at St. Medard, 
were famed for numberless miracles, and every one 
knows what warm disputes have occurred and still 
continue respecting them. It is also said that Pasclm- 
*ius Quesnel, Levier, DesAngins, and Tourntis, tho-e 
great ornaments of tho sect, have often afforded relief 
to the sick who relied on their merits and intercession. 
See Jesus Christ sous V Arm theme ct sous l Excom- 
munication, a celebrated Jansenist book, written against 
the bull Vnigcnitus , art. xvil. p. Gl, art xviii. p. GG, 
ed. Utrecht. A great part of the Jansenists contend 
for the reality of these miracles with good faith ; for 
tills sect abounds with persons who are by no means 
corrupt, but whoso piety is unenlightened, and to whom 
the truth and divinity of their pause appear so manifest 
that they readily believe it cannot possibly be neglected 
by the Deity. But it is incredible that so many persons 
of distinguished perspicacity as formerly were and still 
are followers of this sect should not know that either 
the powers of nature, or the operation of medicines, or 
the influence of tho imagination, really accomplished 
these cures which deceivers or men blinded by party 
aeal have ascribed to the almighty power of God. Such 
persons therefore must be of the opinion that it is law- 
ful to promote a holy and righteous cause by moans of 
deceptions, and to take advantage of tho misapprehen- 
sions of the multitude in order to confirm tho truth. 
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j The subject of the five propositions was — 
first, That there are some commands of 
God which righteous and good men are 
absolutely unable to obey though disposed 
to do it, and that God docs not give them 
so much grace that they are able to observe 
them. Secondly, that no person in this 
corrupt state of nature can resist Divine 
grace operating upon the mind. Thirdly, 
that in order to a man’s being worthy of 
praise or blame before God, he need not be 
exempt from necessity but only from coer- 
cion. Fourthly, that the Semipelagians 
erred greatly by supposing that the human 
will has the power of both admitting and of 
rejecting the operations of internal pre- 
venting grace. Fifthly, that whoever affirms 
that Jesus Christ made expiation by his 
sufferings and death for the sins of all man- 
kind is a Semipelagian. The first four of 
these propositions Innocent pronounced to 
be directly heretical ; but the fifth lie de- 
clared to be only rash, irreligious, and 
injurious to God. 1 

43. This sentence of the supreme eccle- 
siastical judge was indeed painful and per- 
plexing to the friends of Jansenius, and 
grateful and agreeable to their enemies; 
yet it did not fully satisfy the latter nor 
entirely dishearten the former. For Jan- 
senius himself had escaped condemnation, 
the pontiff not having declared that the 
heretical propositions were to be found in 
his Augustinus in that sense in which they 
were condemned. The Augustinians there- 
fore, under the guidance of the very acute 
Anthony Arnauld, distinguished in this 
controversy between the point of law and 
the point of fact; that is, they maintained 
that we ought to believe those propositions 
to be j ustly condemned by the pontiff ; but 
that it was not necessary to believe nor had 
the pontiff required a belief, that those pro- 
positions were to be found in Jansenius’ 
book in that sense in which they were 
condemned. 3 Yet they were, not allowed 


1 This bull is extant in the Buttarium Romanum, 
tom. v. p. 48G. It is also published, together with many 
public Acts relating to this subject, by D’Argentre in 
his Collcctio Judiciorum de Nor is Error iOus, tom. iii. 
par. ii. p. 261, Ac. [Mosheim mistook in regard to the 
sentence pronounced on the several propositions. The 
bull says of the first, “ Temerariam, impiam, blasphe- 
mam, anathenmte damnatam, et hfcreticam dedaramus, 
et uti talem damnamus.” Of the second and the third 
it says simply, “ Iltereticnm deelaramus, ct uti talem 
damnamus.” Of the fourth it says, “ Falsam et ha're- 
ticam deelaramus, et uti talem damnamus.” And of 
the fifth it says, “ Falsam, temerariam, scandalosam, et 
intellectam eo sensu, ut Christus pro salute dumtaxat 
praodestinatorum mortuus sits impiam, blasphemam, 
contumeliosam, divinse pietati derogantem, et htereticam 
deelaramus, et uti talem damnamus." So that the 
sentence on the fifth proposition was the most severe, 
and that on the first next to it in severity.— Mur. 

# Dictionuairc des Liares Jant'nistcs, tome i. p. 219, 
tome ii. p. 7, Ac. 
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to enjoy this consolation long; for the per- 
tinacious hatred of the adverse party drove 
Alexander VII. the successor of Clement 
to such a height of imprudence, that he not 
only declared in a new bull of the 16th of 
October, 1656, that the condemned propo- 
sitions were those of Jansenius and were to 
be found in his book, but he moreover in 
the year 1 665 sent into France the formula 
of an oath which was to be subscribed by 
all who would enjoy any office in the church, 
and which affirmed that the five condemned 
propositions were actually to be found in 
Jansenius’ book in the very sense in which 
they had been condemned by the church. 1 
This imprudent step, which was viewed as 
intolerable not only by the Jansenists but 
likewise by the better part of the French 
clergy, was followed by immense commo- 
tions and contests. The Jansenists imme- 
diately contended that the pontiff might 
err, especially when pronouncing an opinion 
without the presence of a council, in all 
questions of fact; and therefore that they 
were not under obligation to subscribe to 
that formula which required that they 
should swear to a matter of fact. The 
Jesuits on the contrary had the boldness to 
maintain publicly in the city of Paris, that 
the pope’s infallibility was equally certain 
and divine in matters of fact as in contested 
points of ecclesiastical law. Some of the 
Jansenists said they would neither condemn 
nor approve the formula, but they promised 
by observing silence to show respect to the 
authority of the head of the church. Others 
appeared ready to subscribe with some 
explanation or distinction, oral or written, 
annexed, but by no means without qualifi- 
cation. Others attempted other modes of 
evasion. 2 But none of these courses would 
satisfy the impassioned mind of the Jesuits ; 
and therefore the recusants were miserably 
harassed with banishments, imprisonments, 
and other vexations, for the Jesuits had the 
control and guidance of the measures of the 
court. 3 

44. In consequence of the lenity or the 
prudence of Clement IX. the persecuted 


* This bull also, together with various documents, is 
in D'Argentre’s Collcctio Judiriorum de Novit Error i- 
bus, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 2S1— 288, 306. The formula of 
the oath by Alexander VII. occurs Ibid. p. 314, toge- 
ther with the ordinance of the king and other papers. 

* 8ee Du Mas, Histoire de s Cinq Propositions, p. 158, 
Ac.; Gerberon, Histoire Generate du Jans&nisme, part 
ii. p. 516, and many others. 

8 On the whole of this Jansenian controversy see the 
chapter entitled, liistoria Jansenismi , in Weismann’s 
Memorabilia Eccles. tom. ii. p. 188, Ac.; Ranke's Popes 
q f Rome, vol. iii. p. 143, Ac.; and Ilallam's Intro . to the 
Literature of Europe, v ol. iv. p. 138, Ac* In Germany 
it has not long ago been fully treated in Reuchlin’s 
Gesrhichte von Port- Royal, Hamb. 1839, only the first 
volume of which, tracing the history down to the year 
1661, has, 1 believe, yet appeared. — It. 
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party, who to their own loss and injury 
defended Augustine, had some respite in 
the year 1666. This was procured by four 
French bishops — those of Angers, Beauvais, 
Pamiers, ana Alet, who courageously de- 
clared that they could not conscientiously 
subscribe to the prescribed oath without 
adding some explanation. And when the 
Romish court threatened them with punish- 
ment, nineteen other bishops espoused their 
cause and addressed letters in their behalf 
both to the king and to the pontiff. These 
were also joined by Anne Genevieve de 
Bourbon, a lady of great heroism, and after 
her renunciation of the pleasures and allure- 
ments of the world a warm friend of the 
Jansenists, who very urgently besought 
Clement IX. to assume more moderation. 
Influenced by entreaties and arguments so 
numerous and of so much weight, Clement 
consented that those who chose might sub- 
scribe the oath above mentioned, annexing 
an exposition of their own views. Upon this 
liberty being allowed the former tranquil- 
lity returned, and the friends of Jansenius, 
now freed from all fear, lived securely in 
their own country. This celebrated event 
is usually called the Peace of Clement IX. 
But it was not of long continuance. 4 For 
the king of France, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, disturbed it by his edict of 1676, 
in which he represented it as granted only 
for a time and in condescension to the v/eak 
consciences of certain persons, and on the 
death of Anne de Bourbon in 1679 it was 
wholly subverted. From this time the 
Augustinian party were harassed with the 
same injuries and persecutions as before. 
Some avoided them by a voluntary exile, 
others endured them with fortitude and 


4 The transactions relative to this subject under the 
pontificate of Clement IX. are fully narrated by cardi- 
nal Rospigliosi in his Commentaries, which D'Argentre 
has subjoined to his Elements Theologian, Paris, 1716, 
8vo, and which are also extant in the Collecth Judicio- 
rum de Kovis Erroribus, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 336, where 
likewise are the letters of Clement IX. Among the 
Jansenists, the history of the peace of Clement IX. has 
been expressly written by Varet, the vicar of the arch- 
bishop of Seng (for the Catechisme Historique tur les 
Contestations de l’ Eg lise, tome i. p. 352, testifies that 
Varet wrote this anonymous history), viz. Relation de 
re qui s’est passe dans l' affaire de la Paix de l’ Eglise sous 
le Pape Clement IX. 1706, 12mo,andby Quesnel (whom 
Colonia among others, Biblioth. Janshniste , p. 314, 
declares to have been the author) in his book, La Paix 
de Clement IX.; ou Demonstration des deux Faussetes 
Capi tales ananres dans l’ Histoire des Cinq Propositions 
contre la Foi des Disciples de S, Augustin, Chamberry, 
or rather Brussels, 1701, 2 vols. l2mo. The following 
work, Relation de ce qui s’est passe dans I'affaire de la 
Paix de I Eglise. sous le Pape Clement IX. avec les Let- 
tres, Actes , memoires , et autres pieces qui y ont rapport , 
without mention of the place, 1706, 2 vols. 8vo, is an 
accurately written history. The part which Anne de 
Bourbon took in this business is elegantly narrated by 
Villefort in his Vie d' Anne Genevieve do Bourbon, 
Duchesse de Longuevtlle, tome ii. Hvr. vi. p. 89, edited 
Amsterd, 1739, 8vo, which is much toiler than the Paris 
edition. 
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magnanimity* and others warded them off 
by such means as they could. The head 
and leader of the sect, Anthony Arnauld, 1 
to avoid the fury of his enemies, fled in the 
year 1679 into the Low Countries, to the 
great injury of the Jesuits. For this man, 
possessing extraordinary eloquence and 
acuteness of mind, instilled his doctrines 
into the minds of the greatest part of the 
Belgians, and also induced that portion of 
the Romish church which existed among 
the Dutch to join the Jansenist party, 
through the influence of John Neercassel, 
bishop of Castorie, and Peter Codde, arch- 
bishop of Sebaste. This Dutch [Catholic] 
church remains to the present day firmly 
fixed in its purpose, and being safe under 
the powerful protection of the Dutch go- 
vernment, it despises the indignation of the 
pontiffs which it incurs in a very high 
degree. 

45. The Jansenists, or Augustinians as 
they choose to be called, were so very odious 
to the Jesuits, not merely on account of 
their doctrine respecting Divine grace 
(which was in reality the Augustinian doc- 
trine and almost identical with that of the 
followers of Calvin) when freed from the 
glosses with which it is usually disguised, 
but there were many other things in them 
which the defenders of the Romish church 
cannot approve and tolerate. For it was 
under Jansenist leaders that all those con- 
tests in the Romish church which we have 
mentioned above originated, and have been 
continued down to our times in countless 
publications printed in the Low Countries 
and in France. 2 But there is hardly any- 
thing in them which the Jesuits and the 
loyal subjects of the Roman pontiffs regard 
as more intolerable than the system of 
morals and of practical piety which they 
inculcate. For in the view of the Jansenists 
there is nothing entirely sound and uncor- 
rupted in the practice and institutions of 
the Romish church. In the first place, they 
complain that the whole body of the clergy 
have forsaken altogether the duties of their 
office. They moreover assert that the 
monks are really apostates, and they would 
have them brought back to their pristine 
sanctity and to that strict course of life 

1 For an account of this great man see Bnyle, Dic- 
lionnaire [art. Arnauld], tome i, p. 337, and Histoire 
Abrdgee de la Vie et aes Ouvrages de M. A maud, 
Cologne, 1695, 8vo. On the transition of the Dutch 
church to the Jansenist party, see Lafitau, Vie de Cle- 
ment IX. tome i. p. 123, Sec. Respecting Codde, Neer- 
cassel, Varlet, and other defenders of the Jansenist 
cause in Holland, see Dictionnaire des f.ivres Jansenistes , 
tome 1. p. 48, 121, 353 ; tome ii. p. 406 ; tome iv. p. 119, 
8tc. and in many other places. 

* See above. Century xvi. History qf the Romish 

Church , sec. 32, &c. [p. 562, above.— R. 


which the founders of the several orders 
prescribed. They would also have the 
people well instructed in the knowledge of 
religion and Christian piety. They contend 
that the sacred volume and the books con- 
taining the forms of public worship should 
be put into the hands of the people in the 
vernacular tongue of each nation, and should 
be diligently read and studied by all. And 
lastly, they assert that all the people should 
be carefully taught that true piety towards 
God does not consist in external acts and 
rites, but in purity of heart and divine love. 
No one can censure these things considered 
in a general view, unless he is himself de- 
praved or a stranger to the principles of 
Christianity. But if we descend to particu- 
lars and inquire how they trained their people 
for heaven, it will appear that Jansenian 
piety leaned greatly towards insupportable 
superstition and the harsh and fanatical opi- 
nions of the so-called Mystics; and therefore 
that it is not altogether without reason 
when they were branded by their adversaries 
with the title of Rigorists. 3 Their doctrine 


3 Those who wish for a fuller knowledge of that 
gloomy piety which the Jansenists commonly prescribed 
to their people, and which was indeed coincident with 
the patterns set by those who anciently inhabited the 
desert parts of Egypt, Lybia, and Syria, but was equally 
remote from the injunctions of Christ and of right 
reason, may read only the Letters and the other writings 
of the abbot of St. Cyran, whom the Jansenists regard 
almost as an oracle. He may bo called a frank, inge- 
nuous man, sincere in his intercourse with God, supe- 
rior to most teachers of piety among the Romanists ; 
he may also be called a learned man, and very well 
acquainted with the opinions and the affairs of the 
ancients; but to declare him, as the Jansenists do, to 
be the greatest and best, the perfect pattern of holiness 
and the most correct teacher of true piety, is w hat no 
one can do, unless he affixes new meanings to these 
terms and meanings unknown in the sacred writings. 
That wo may not seem to do Injustice to so great a 
man. w r e will confirm these remarks by some specimens 
of his wisdom and virtue. This honest man undertook 
in a long work to confute the heretics, that is, the Pro- 
testants. And for this purpose it was necessary for him 
to examine the books written by this wicked class of 
men. But before he proceeded to read any of them 
with Martin de liarcos his nephew, a man very like to 
his uncle, he was accustomed to expel the devil out of 
them by the sign of the cross. What weakness did this 
manifest? This very holy man forsooth was persuaded 
that the enemy of mankind had taken up his residence 
in these writings of the heretics ; but it is difficult to 
tell where he supposed the arch-fiend to lie concealed, 
whether in the paper or in the letters, or between the 
leaves, or lastly in the sentiments themselves. Let us 
hoar Lancelot, in his Memoires touchant la Vie de M. 
V Abbe de S. Cyran , tome i. p. 226. He says:— “11 
lisoit ces livres avec tant de piet£, qu’en les prenant il 
les exorcisoit tonjours en faisant le signe de la croix 
dessus, ne doutant point que le D6mon n’y r&sidoit ac- 
tuelleinent.” lie was so charmed with Augustine as to 
receive for divine all his sentiments without discrimi- 
nation, and even those which all good men among the 
Catholics themselves regard as faults in that father. 
Among others may be mentioned that dangerous doc- 
trine, that the saints are the legitimate proprietors of 
the whole world, and that the wicked unjustly possess 
according to the divine law those things of which they 
are lawful proprietors according to human laws. Thus, 
in Fontaine’s Memoires pour servir d I Hixtoire de Port- 
Royal, tome i. p. 201, he says:— “J6sus Christ n’est 
encore entr6 dans la possession de son royaume tem- 
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respecting penitence especially was inju- 
rious both to church and state. They made 
penitence to consist principally in voluntary 
punishments, which a sinner should inflict 
on himself in proportion to his offences. 
For they maintained that since man is by 
nature most corrupt and most wretched, he 
ought to retire from the world and from 
business, and to expiate as it were his 
inherent corruption by continual hardships 
and tortures of the body, by fasting, by 
hard labour, by prayer, and by meditation ; 
and the more depravity any one has, either 
by nature or contracted by habit, the more 
distress and anguish of body he should im- 
pose on himself. And in this matter they 
were so extravagant that they did not hesi- 
tate to call those the greatest saints and the 
sacred victims of penitence consumed by 
the fire of divine love, who intentionally 
pined away and died under these various 
kinds of sufferings and hardships ; nay, they 
taught that this class of suicides were able 
to appease the wrath of God, and to merit 
much for the church and for their friends 
before God, by means of their pains and 
sufferings. This appears from numerous 
examples, but especially from that of F rancis 
de Paris [or the Abbe do Paris], the worker 
of so many miracles in the Jansenist school, 

porel ot des biens du monde, qui lay appartiennent, quo 
par cetto petite portion qu’en tient l’Egliso par lea 
benefices de sos Clercs, qui ne sont que les fermiera et 
les d6positaires de Jesus Christ.” So then, if wo believe 
him, a golden age is coming in which Jesus Christ will 
dethrone all kings and princes, and seizing upon the 
whole world will transfer it entire to his church, of 
which the leaders are the priests and monks. Will the 
Jansenists now come forth and proclaim that they make 
it their greatest care to secure civil governments against 
the machinations of the Roman pontiffs? Respecting 
prayer, he philosophises entirely in the spirit of those 
who are called Mystics. For he denies that those who 
would pray should consider beforehand what they would 
ask of God, because prayer does not consist in the 
thoughts and conceptions of the mind but in a sort of 
blind impulse of divine love. Lancelot, Memoires tou- 
chnnt In Vie de M. I' Abbe de S. Cyran , tome ii. p. 44, 
says; — “II ne croyoit pas, que l’on dflt faire quelque effort 
pour s'appliquer k quelque point ou quelquo pens£e 
particuliere— par ce que la veritable pridre est plutot on 
attrait de son amour qui emporte nOtre ccpur vers lui 
et nous enleve comme hors de nous-mfcmes, que non pas 
une occupation de nOtre Esprit qui se remplisse do 
l’id6e do quelque objet quoique divin." He therefore 
prays best who asks for nothing, and excludes all 
thoughts from his mind. Jesus Christ and his disciples 
knew nothing of this sublime philosophy, for he directs 
us to pray in a set form of words ; and the apostles 
frequently acquaint us with* the subject matter of their 
prayers. But of all his errors this unquestionably was 
the worst, that he had no doubt he was an Instrument of 
God by which the Divine Being operates and works, and 
that he held generally that a pious man should follow 
tho impulses of his mind, suspending all exercise of his 
judgment. And the opinion was most deeply fixed in 
the minds of all the Jansenists, that God himself acts 
and operates on the mind and reveals to it his pleasure, 
When all movements of tho understanding and the will 
are restrained and hushed. Hence, whatever thoughts, 
opinions, or purposes occur to them in that state of 
quietude, they unhesitatingly regard as oracular mani- 
festations and instructions from God. See Mimoiret 
de Port-Royal^ tome iii, p. 246, &c. 


who brought on himself a most crue^ death 
in order to appease the wrath of God. 1 

46. A striking example of this gloomy 
and extravagant devotion was exhibited 
in the celebrated female convent called 
Port-Royal-in-the-Fields [Port-Royal des 
Champs], situated in a deep and narrow 
valley not far from Paris. King Henry 
IV. in tho very commencement of this 
century gave tho superintendence of it to 
Jacqueline (one of the daughters of the 
celebrated jurist, Anthony Arnauld), who 
afterwards bore the name of Maria Ange- 
lica de S. Magdalena. She at first lea a 
very dissolute life, such as was common at 
that time in the French nunneries; but in 
the year 1 609 the fear of God came upon 
her, and she entered upon a very different 
course of life; and afterwards becoming 
intimate first with Francis de Sales ana 
then in 1626 with the abbot of St. Cyran, 
she conformed both herself and her convent 
to their views and injunctions. The con- 
sequence was, that this religious house for 
nearly a century excited in the Jesuits the 
highest disgust, and in the Jansenists the 
highest admiration ; and its fame spread 
over all Europe. The consecrated virgins 
inhabiting it followed with the utmost 
strictness the ancient, severe, and almost 
everywhere abrogated rule of the Cister- 
cians ; nay, they imposed on themselves 
more rigours and burdens than even that 
rule prescribed. 8 A great proportion of 

l Seo Morin’s Comment, de Pccnittntia , Praf. p. ill. 
&c. in which there is a tacit censure of the Jansenian 
notions of penitence. On the other hand, see the Abb6 
de 8. Cyran, in tho Memoires de Port- Royal , tome ill. 
p. 483. The Jansenists reckon the restoration of truo 
penance among the principal merits of S. Cyran, and 
they call him tho second father of tho doctrino of 
penance. Sco Memoires de Port-Royal, tome iii p. 
445, 504, &c. Yet this very penitence of his was not 
the least of the causes for which he was thrown into 
prison by order of cardinal Richelieu. See Ibid, tome 
i. p. 233, &c. 452, Si c. 

8 There arc extant a multitude of books of various 
kinds in which the Jansenists describe and deplore tho 
fortunes, the holiness, tho regulations, and the destruc- 
tion of this celebrated seat. We shall mention only 
thoso which are at hand, and more recent as well as 
more full than the others. First, the Benedictines of 
St. Maur present a correct but dry history of the com 
vent in their Gallia Christiana, tom. viii. p. 910, &c. 

A much neater and more pleasing history, though im* 
perfect and somewhat chargeablo with partiality, is 
that of the noted French poet, Racine, Abrige de 
l' Ilistoire de Port- Royal, which is printed among the 
works of his son, Lewis Racine, sixth edition, Am- 
sterd. 1750, 6 vols. 8vo, and is in vol. ii. p. 275-366. 
The external state and form of this convent are for- 
mally described by Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 1 
234. To these add Fontaine’s Memoires your servir d 
l’ Ilistoire de Port-Royal, Cologne, (that is, Utrecht), 
1738, 2 vols. 8vo; Du Fossa’s MSmoires pour servir d 
I'Histoire de Port-Royal, Cologne, 1739, 8vo; Recueil 
de plusieurs pieces pour servir d I’Histoire de Port- 
Royal, Utrecht, 1740, 8vo. The editor of these papers 
promises in his preface more collections of the same 
nature ; and he affords no slight indication that from 
these and other documents some one may compose a 
perfect history of the Fort-Royal, which so many Jan- 
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the Jansenist penitents of both sexes and 
all ranks built for themselves cottages 
without the precincts of this cloister ; and 
there they led a life not unlike that which 
we read of in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
as led by those austere recluses called Fa- 
thers of the Desert who lived in the desert 
parts of Egypt and Syria. For it was the 
object of them all to efface from their 
souls the stains which were either innate 
or acquired by habits of sinning, by means 
of voluntary pains and sufferings inflicted 
on themselves, by silence, by hunger and 
thirst, by praying, labouring, watching, 
and enduring pain. 1 Yet they did not all 
pursue the same species of labour. The 
more learned applied themselves to writing 
books, and not a few of them did great 
service to the cause of both sacred and 
profane learning. Others instructed youth 
in the elements of languages and the arts. 
Hut most of them exhausted the powers of 
both mind and body amid rustic and servile 
labours, and wore themselves out, as it 
were, by a slow and lingering death. And 
many of these were illustrious personages 
and noblemen, who had before obtained 
the highest honours both in the cabinet 
and in the field, but who were not ashamed 


senists regarded as the gate of heaven. Lancelot has 
also much that relates to this subject in his Mimoires 
touchant la Vie de M. V Abbe de S. Cyran. These and 
other works describe only the external state and the 
various fortunes of this celebrated convent. The inter- 
nal state, the mode of life, and numberless events which 
occurred among the nuns themselves and among their 
neighbours are described in the Memoir ex pour servir d 
VlUxtoire de Port-Royal ef a la Vie de Marie Angelique 
d' A maud, Utrecht, 1742, 5 vols. 8vo; Vies Intercmmtes et 
Edifiantes des Religieuscs dc Port-Royal et d< s plusieurs 
Per sonne x qui leur etoient attachees. Of this work, 
four volumes have already been published ; the first 
appeared, Utrecht, 1750, 8vo. They all contain vari- 
ous documents of no inconsiderable value. The last 
fortunes and overthrow of the convent are described 
especially in the Memoircs sur la Destruction de V Abhaye 
de Port- Royal des Champs , without place, 1711, 8vo. 
If I do not wholly mistake, these writers add much less 
to the reputation and glory of this noted convent than 
the Janseni8ts suppose. When I read their writings, 
Anthony Arnauld, Tillemont, Nicole, Isaac le Maitrc, 
and the many others who are known by the name of 
the Authors of Port-Royal, appear to me great and ex- 
traordinary men. But when 1 lay aside their books, 
and turn to those just mentioned in which the private 
lives of theso great men are described, they appear to 
me to be men of little minds, fanatics, and unworthy 
of their high reputation. I readily give to Isaac le 
Maitre, commonly called Sacy, the praise of a most 
polished genius, while reading his orations or his other 
lucubrations ; but when I meet him at Port-Royal, with 
a sickle in his hand, in company with rustics cutting 
down the corn, he makes a comical figure and seems 
not altogether in his right mind. [See also Reuchlin, 
Gcschichte von Port- Royal, &c. — R. 

1 The first who retired to Port-Royal in 1G37 in 
order to purge away his sins was the very eloquent and 
highly-celebrated Parisian advocate, Isaac le Maitre, 
whose retirement brought much odium upon the Abbot 
St. Cyran. See Memoires pour VHistoire de Port- 
Royal , tome i. p. 233, &c. He was followed by many 
others of various classes and ranks, among whom were 
men of the noblest birth. See Vies des Religieuses de 
Port-Royal, tome i. p. 141, &c. * 


now to assume the place and perform the 
duties of the lowest servants. This cele- 
brated retreat of Jansenian penitence 
experienced vicissitudes throughout this 
century; at one time it flourished very 
highly, at another time it was nearly broken 
up. At last, as the nuns refused to 
subscribe the oath proposed by Alexander 
VII. which has been mentioned, and as 
considerable injury to the commonwealth 
and much disgrace to distinguished families 
were supposed to arise from this convent 
and its regulations, Lewis XIV. in the year 
1709, by the instigation of the Jesuits, 
ordered the edifice to be pulled down and 
entirely demolished, and the nuns to be 
transferred to Paris ; and two years after, 
that nothing might remain to nourish super- 
stition, he ordered the bodies which were 
buried there to be disinterred and removed 
to other places. 

47- The other commotions which dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the liomish 
church were but light clouds compared 
with this tempest. The old quarrel be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Franciscans, 
whether the mother of Jesus Christ was 
conceived without sin or depravity (which 
the Dominicans denied and the Franciscans 
affirmed), gave considerable trouble to Paul 
V. Gregory XV. and Alexander VII. 
Not long after the commencement of the 
century, it began to disturb Spain very con- 
siderably and to produce parties. There- 
fore the kings of Spain, Philip III. and 
IV. sent some envoys to Rome, urgently 
soliciting the pon tills to decide the question 
by a public decree. But the pontiffs deemed 
it more important to act with prudence 
than to gratify requests from so high an 
authority. For on the one hand, the sj len- 
dour of the Spanish throne which inclined 
to the opinion of the Franciscans, and on 
the other, the credit and influence of the 
Dominican family, alarmed and distracted 
them . N othing therefore could bp obtained 
by repeated supplications, except tfcat the 
pontiffs by words and by ordinances deter- 
mined that the cause of the Franciscans 
was very plausible, ^nd forbade the Domi- 
nicans to assail it in public; whilp at the 
same time they would not allow the Fran- 
ciscans and others to charge error upon the 
opinion of the Dominicans. 2 In a king or 


8 See Calixtus, Historia Immaculate Conceptions B. 
Virginis Maria, Helmst. 1696, 4to. Add Hornbeck’s 
Comment, ad Buttam Urbani VIII. de Diebus Festis, 
p. 250; Launoi, Praiscriptiones de Conceptu Virginis 
Maria, Opp. tom. i. par. i. p. 9, &o. Clement XI. a 
long time after this, namely in the year 1708, proceeded 
somewhat farther, and by a special bull commanded all 
Catholics to observe a festival in memory of the con- 
ception of St. Mary, a stranger to all sin. See Mbmcpret 
de Trevoux, tor the year 1709, A. xxxviii. p. $14. But 
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magistrate such reluctance to pass judg- 
ment would be commendable ; but whether 
it was suitable in a man who elaims to be the 
divinely constituted judge of all religious 
causes, and placed beyond all danger of erring 
by the immediate power and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, those may answer who support 
the reputation and honour of the pontiffs. 

48. Towards the close of this century, 
the Mystics, whose reputation and influence 
were formerly so great, were exposed to 
vpry severe treatment. The first sufferer 
was Michael de Molinos, a Spanish priest 
resident at Home, in high reputation for 
sanctity and therefore attended by nume- 
rous disciples of both sexes. In the year 
1681, he published at Rome his Way or 
Guide to what the Mystics call a spiritual 
or contemplative life, 1 that is, Institutes of 
Mystic Theology ; in which he was thought 
to recall from the lower world the principal 
errors of the old Beghards and Beguins, 
and to open the door for all iniquity and 
wickedness. The substance of his system, 
which his friends interpret in one way and 
his enemies in another, amounted to this ; 
that all religion consists in a certain quie- 
tude of the soul, withdrawn from external 
and finite objects and turned towards God, 
and loving him sincerely and without any 
hope of reward; or what if I mistake not 
amounts to- the same thing, that the mind 
of a person in pursuit of the supreme good 
must be entirely withdrawn from inter- 
course with the world around him or from 
corporeal objects; and the efforts of the 
understanding and the will being all hushed, 
the mind must be merged wholly in God from 
whom it originated. Hence his followers 
were called Quietists ; though the common 

appellation of Mystics would have been 
more proper. For the doctrine of Molinos 
was accounted new, only because he ex- 
pressed himself in new phraseology which 
was not become trite by common use, and 
because he arranged and digested in a 
better form what the ancients stated con- 
fusedly. The Jesuits and others who 
watched for the interests of the Romish 
cause readily perceived that Molinos sys- 
tem tacitly accused the Romish church of a 
departure from true religion ; for that 
church, as is well known, makes piety to 
consist chiefly in ceremonies and external 
works. But it was the French ambassador, 
especially, and his friends who prosecuted 
the man. And from this and other circum- 
stances, it has been plausibly inferred that 
political considerations as well as religious 
had their influence in this controversy; 
and that this Spaniard had opposed the 
wishes and the projects of the French king 
in some difficult negotiations. 9 However 
this may be, Molinos, though he had a vast 
number of friends and though tho pontiff 
himself Innocent XI. was partial to him, 
was thrown into prison in 1685; and after 
publicly renouncing the errors charged 
upon him, in 1687 he was delivered over 
to perpetual imprisonment, in which situa- 
tion he died at an advanced age in 1696.® 
Every honest and impartial man will ho 
ready to grant, that the opinions of Molb 
nos were greatly distorted and misrepre- 
sented by his enemies, the Jesuits and the 
French, for whose interest it was that he 
should be put out of the way ; and that he 
was charged with consequences from his 
principles which he neither admitted nor 
even thought of. Oil the other hand, I 

the Dominicans most firmly deny, that tho obligations 
of this law extend to them ; and they persevere in 
defending their old opinion, though with more modesty 
than formerly. And when we consider that this 
opinion Is by no means condemned by the pontiff, and 
that thp'Dominicans are not molested though they do 
not celebrate that festival, it is evident that the lan- 
guage of the Romish edict is to be construed in the 
most liberal manner, and that tho decree does not contra- 
dict the earlier decrees of the pontiffs. See Lamindus 
Pritanius, or Muratori, De Ingcniorum Moderatione in 
RJigionis uegotio, p. 254, &c. 

* This book was writfen^in Spanish and first pub- 
lished in 1*675, supported by the recommendations of 
the greatest and most respectable men. In 1081, it was 
published at Rome in Italian, though it had appeared 
in this language some time before in other places. 
Afterwards it was translated into the Dutch, French, 
and ..Latin languages ; and was very often printed in 
Holland, France, and Italy. The Latin translation, 
under the title of Manutluctio Spirituals, was published 
by Franck* Halle, 1687, 8vo. In Italian, it bore the 
title of Guida Spirituale. Annexed to It is another 
tract of Molinos. De Communxone Quotidiana , which 
was also condemned. 8ee Recueil de diverse s pieces 
concernant le QuHtume et let Quiet ides; ou Molinos , set 
Sentimens et ses Disciples, Amsterd. 1688, 8vo. In this 
work, the first piece is. Molinos’ book in the French 
translation, and then various epistles relating to his 
affairs and his sentiments. 

hi* : • — 

3 Yet perhaps the whole maybe ascribed to the power 
of the Jesuits over the French court, who had Father La 
Chaise, confessor to Louis XIV. on their side.; and he 
controlled Madame Maintenon, and through her tho 
superstitious Louis. And a king, who two years before 
had been induced to sacrifice to his own bigotry some 
millions of his loyal and industrious subjects, might 
easily be persuaded, from a lust for spiritual conquests, 
to persecute a single man who was a stranger, and to 
oblige the pope also to abandon for a time a man whom 
he loved and honoured, and to whom lie had assigned a 
residence near his own palace, and especially as the 
Inquisition were suspicious of the pontiff’s own sound- 
ness in the faith.— Srhl. 

3 He was born in the vicinity of Saragossa, in 1627; 
according to the testimony of Colonia, in the Biblio- 
thSque Janseniste , p. 469. Fee, on this whole subject, 
the Narrative respecting Quietism which is subjoined 
to the German translation of Gilbert Burnet’s Travels ; 
Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerkidorie, part iii. chap, vii, 
p. 176; Jager’s Dido rut Redes, et Tolit. Sacul. xvil, 
decenn. ix. p. 26, &c. ; D’Argentre’s Collectio Judicio- 
rum de Navis Errorihm, tom. iii. par. li. 357, where the 
papal bulls are given. [The documents of the whole 
proceedings of the Inquisition and of the pontiff against 
Molinos are given us by Nicholas Terzagus, bishop of 
Narni in Italy, in his Theologia Historico- Mystica adv. 
Vet. et Novos Pseudo- Mysticos, quorum Historia texitur, 
et Error esconfutantur, Venice, 1764, £oi. p. 8 . &c .—Mur. 
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think it obvious that his system included 
most of the faults which are justly charge- 
able upon the Mystics; and that it was 
well suited to the disposition of those who 
obtrude upon others, as divine and oracular 
communications, the suggestions of their 
own heated imaginations, uncontrolled by 
reason and judgment. 1 

49. It would have been very strange if 
a man of such a character had not had 
disciples and followers. It is said that a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands, eagerly 
entered upon the way of salvation which 
be pointed out. Nor will this appear in- 
credible, if it be considered that in all the 
Catholic countries there is a large number 
of persons who have discernment enough 
to see that outward ceremonies and bodily 
mortifications cannot be the whole of reli- 
gion, and yet have not light enough to be 
able to arrive at the truth by their own 
efforts and without a guide. But these 
nascent commotions were suppressed by the 
church in their commencement, in some 
places by throatenings and punishments, 
and in others by blandishments and pro- 
mises ; and Molinos himself being put out 
of the way, his disciples and friends did 
not appear formidable. Among the friends 
and ayowers of Quietistic sentiments, the 
following persons especially have been often 
mentioned, namely, Peter Matthew Pe- 
trucci, a pious man and one of the Romish 
cardinals, Francis do la Combe, a Barnabite 
and instructor of Madame Guyon, who is 
soon to be mentioned, Francis Malavalle, 
Berniere do Louvigni, and some others of 
less note. These differed from each other 
and from Molinos in many particulars, as 
is common with Mystics who are governed 
more by the visions of their own minds 
than by fixed rules and principles. Yet 
if we disregard words and look only at 
their import, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, and tended 
to the same results. 2 

* What can be said in defence of Molinos has been 
collected by Weismann, in his Memorabilia Hist. Eccles. 
Scecul. xvii. p. 055. 

3 The writings of these persons are enumerated, with 
remarks upon them, by Colonia, In his Bibliotheca Qui - 
efistica , subjoined to his Biblioth. Janseniana, p. 455, 
488 ; Arnold, Historia et Desert ptio Theol, Mystic#, 
p. 364, and Poiret, Bibliotheca Mysticorum, Amsterd. 
1708, 8vo. [Cardinal Pctrucci, born in 1636 at Ancona, 
cardinal 1686, died 1761 ; wrote Thealogia Contexnpla- 
tim , Spiritual letters and Tracts, on the Government 
i\f the Passions, Mystic Riddle, Apology for thfi Quie - 
tists, &c. printed collectively, Venice, 1684 — La Combe 
was a native of Savoy, and a zealous propagator of 
Quietism in France. He wrote Analysis Orationis 
Mentulis, and was committed to the Bastille in 1687, 
where he ended his days. — Malavalle was born at Mar- 
seilles, 1627, became blind in infancy, yet he composed 
Pratique Facile pour Hover I'Amea la Contemplation, 
Potties Sacrees, Ac. ; and died at Marseilles in 1719 
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50. In France, the Quietistic doctrine 
was supposed to be disseminated by the 
writings of Jane Maria Bouvieres de la 
Mothe Guyon, a lady of distinction, of no 
bad intentions, and exemplary in her life, 
but of a fickle temper and one whose feel* 
inss measured and controlled her religious 
belief; than which nothing can be more 
fallacious.* As her religious opinions gave 
offence to many, they were m the year 
1687 submitted to the examination of seve- 
ral great and dignified men, and were 
finally pronounced erroneous and unsound ; 
and in 1697 they were formally confuted 
by Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux. From 
this contest arose a greater one between 
the two men who at that time, as all are 
agreed, stood first among the French for 
genius and eloquence : that is, the above- 
named Bossuet, and Francis Salignac de 
Fenelon, bishop of Cambray and highly 
renowned throughout Europe. Bossuet 
asked Fenelon to approve and recommend 
his book against the errors of Madame 
Guvon. Fenelon on the contrary not only 
maintained that this pious lady was ground- 
lessly taxed by her adversary with many 
faults, but also, in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1697, 4 himself adopted some of 
her opinions, and especially that mystical 
precept, that we ought to love God purely 
[or simply for wliat he is], and without the 


De Louvigni was king's counsellor and treasurer at 
Caen, and died 1659. Ho wrote Chretien Inlerieur, 
and CEuvres Spirituelles, ou Conduite assurkc pour ceux 
qui tendent d la Perfection.— Mur. 

3 This lady wrote the history of her own life, which 
was published in French at Cologne (as the title-page 
falsely states), 1720, 12mo. Her writings, full of alle- 
gories and of not very sound mystic phrases, have been 
translated into German. There is extant also her 
Bible with annotations, La Bible dc Mad. Guyon avec 
des Explications et Reflexions, qui regardent hi Vie Inte- 
rieure, Cologne (or rather Amsterdam), 1715, 20 vols. 
8 vo. From these notes especially, the genius of this lady 
may he learned, which was indeed prolific, but not very 
vigorous. See also concerning her, Lettres de Mad. de 
Maintenon , tome i. p. 249, tome ii. p. 45, 47, 49, 51, 8c c. 
[She was born in 1648, married at the age of 16, be- 
came a widow with three children at 28. Always 
charitable to the poor and very devotional, she now 
devoted her whole time to religion. She spent several 
years with the bishop of Geneva, and then travelled 
with La Combe in different parts of France, conver- 
sing everywhere upon religion. Returning to Paris in 
1687, she propagated her religious views not only by 
conversation, but by a tract on prayer and another on 
the Canticles. Her persecutions soon commenced, and 
she was confined in monasteries and prisons much of 
the time till 1702, when she retired to Bloig and lived 
in obscurity till her death, I719.—The poet Cowper 
caused a selection of her poems to be translated and 
published in English ; and her Life, with her short and 
easy method of prayer and a poem on the nativity, 

were published, Baltimore, 1812, 12mo Mur. [It was 

not till after Cowper’s death that his translations from 
Madame Guyon were published under the title of 
Poems, $c. translated from the French , by the late Wil- 
liam Cowper ; to which are added some Original Poems 
not inserted in his Works, Newport-Pagnel, 1801. — R. 

4 Explication des Maximes des Saintes sur la Fie In - 
terieure, Paris, 1697, 1 2mo. It ia also extant in a Latin 
translation. 
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expectation of any reward ; and he con- 
firmed the principle by the suffrages of the 
most eminent saints. Provoked by this 
dissent from him, Bossuet, in whose view 
glory was the highest good, did not cease 
importuning Lewis XLV. and Innocent 
XII. till the pontiff in 1099 by a public 
decree branded as erroneous Fenelon’s 
book, and especially twenty-three proposi- 
tions extracted from it, but without men- 
tioning the author’s name. Fenelon was 
induced either by his timidity or prudence 
to approve the sentence pronounced against 
himself, without any exceptions, and to re- 
commend it himself to the churches under 
his care. 1 Many contend that this was the 
magnanimous deed of a great mind, docile 
and disposed to prefer the peace of the 
church to personal honour ; but others 
allege that it was the mark of either a 
pusillanimous or a treacherous man, who 
deems it lawful to profess with his lips 
what he disbelieves in his heart. Few 
indeed, if any, will doubt that Fenelon 
continued to the end of his life in those sen- 
timents which at the command of the pontiff 
he had publicly rejected and condemned. 

51. Besides these authors cf great com- 
motions, there were others who more 
slightly disturbed the public tranquillity 
of the Romish church by their novel and 
singular opinions. Of this description 
were the following: — Isaac la Peyrere (Pey- 
rerius), who published two small works in 
1055, in which he maintained that Moses 
has not recorded the origin of the human 
race, but only that of the Jewish nation; 
and that other races of men inhabited our 
world long before Adam the father of the 
Jews. Although he was not a Roman 
Catholic when he promulgated this opinion, 
yet the Romish church deemed it their 
duty to punish an offence against religion 
in general ; and therefore in the year 1 G5G 
cast him into prison at Brussels. And he 


i The history of tills controversy is given at largo 
and with sufficient fairness by Toussajnts du Plessis, a 
Benedictine, in his Histoire de l' Eg Use de Mcaux, livr. 
v. tome i. p. 485-523. There is more partiality in 
Ramsay’s Histoire de la Vie de Messire F. S. de la 
Mothe Fenelon , Hague, 1723, 12mo, yet it is worth 
reading. See also Voltaire, Si dele de Louis XI V. 
tome ii. p. 301. The public Acts are given by D’Ar- 
gentre, Collectio Judiciorujn de No vis Erroribus, tom. lii. 
par. ii. p. 402, Ac. [also in Terzagus, Theologin His - 
torico-Mystica , diss. Hi. p. 26, Ac. It is the object of 
this bitter polemic to confute all the Quictists, and 
especially Molinos and Fenelon. Andrew Michael 
Ramsay, commonly called the Chevalier Raimny, was 
a Scotchman, educated at Edinburgh, who went to 

Holland, there imbibed some notions of Quietism, went 
to Cambray to consult F6n61on, and was by him con- 
verted to the Catholic faith. After spending much of 
his life in France, he returned to Scotland in 1725, and 
died in 1743. He wrote much, chiefly on history and 
altogether in French. His Life of Fenelon betrays the 

partiality of a particular friend and admirer.— Mur. 
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would perhaps have been burned at the 
stake, had he not embraced the Romish 
religion and renounced that of the Re- 
formed in which he had been educated, and 
also publicly confessed his error. 2 Thomas 
Albius [White] or Blacklo, better known 
by the name of Thomas Anglus from his 
native country, published numerous tracts 
about the middle of the century, by which 
ho acquired much notoriety in the Nether- 
lands, France, Portugal, and England, and 
not a little hatred in his own church. He 
undoubtedly was acute and ingenious; but 
relying on the principles of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, to which ho was extravagantly 
devoted, he ventured to explain and eluci- 
date by them certain articles of the Romish 
faith. This confidence in Aristotle betrayed 
him into opinions which were novel and 
strange to Romish ears ; and his books 
were prohibited and condemned by the 
congregation of the Index at Rome, and 
in some other places. He is said to have 
died in England, and to have founded a 
sect among his couhtrymen which time has 
destroyed. 3 Joseph Francis Burrhi or 
Borrhus, a Milanese knight and deeply 
read in chemistry and medicine, if what is 
reported of him be true, was not so much 
an errorist as a delirious man. For the 
ravings attributed to him concerning the 
Virgin Mary, the Holy Spirit, the new 
celestial city which he was to found, and 
the destruction of the Roman pontiff, are 
so absurd and ridiculous, that no one can 
suppose him to have been of a sane mind 
without evincing that he himself is not so. 
His conduct in one place and another shows 
| abundantly that be bad a great deal of 
I vanity, levity, and deception, but very 


8 Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome iii. p. 2215 [art. Peirere , 
Isaac] ; Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzer historic, vol. Hi. 
chap. vii. p. 7^ ; Managiana, published by Monnoye, 
tom. ii. p. 40. [The writings of Peyrere were, Pneada - 
mi tie, si oe Exercitatio super Versibus 12, 13, 14, cap. v. 
Foist. D. Pauli ad Rom, 1655, 12ino; and Systema 
Theohtg. ex Praadamitarum Hypothesi, pars 1. His 
recantation was contained in Is. Peyrerei Epistola ad. 
Philotimum , qua e>ponit Rationes , propter quas urn- 
peri t Sectnm Calnini , quam profit ebatur , et Librum de 
Preeadamitis , quem edidernt , Frankf. 1658, l2mo. He 
afterwards lived retired at Paris among tho Fathers of 
the Oratory, and was supported by the prince of Condi. 
— Sc hi. 

s Bayle, Dictionwiire , tome i. p. 236 [art. Anglus] ; 
B&illet, Vie da M. des Cartes, toine ii. p. 245. [His real 
name was Thomas White, and he was born of a re- 
spectable family of English Catholics ; but to disguise 
himself he assumed various names, as Albius, Candidus, 
Bianchi, Rich worth, Ac. He was best known however 
by the name of Anglus, i.e, English. Being a man of 
genius and an enthusiastic Peripatetic, but possessing 
little solidity of judgment, he was perpetually advancing 
new and singular opinions which would not bear exa- 
mination. He resided in nearly every Catholic country 
of Europe, found reason often to change hit residence, 
passed through various scenes, and finally died in Eng- 
land. He was much opposed to the phUosophy of Des 
Cartes. See Bayle, ubi supra.— Mur. 
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little of sound reason and ^ood sense. He 
once escaped from the snares of the Inquisi- 
tion, and roamed as an exile over a con- 
siderable part of Europe, pretending to 
be a second Esculapius and an adept in 
the great mysteries of the chemists. But 
in the year 1672 he again # imprudently 
fell into the hands of the papists, who con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment. 1 * 
A book of Ccelestme Sfondrati, in which he 
attempted to explain and settle in a new 
way the controversies respecting predesti- 
nation, disturbed in 1696 a large part of 
the Romish church ; for it did not entirely 
please either the Jesuits or their adversa- 
ries. And although he had been made a 
cardinal in 1646 on account of his erudition, 
five French bishops of the highest respecta- 
bility accused him before Innoent XII. of 
several errors, among which was contempt 
for the opinions of St. Augustine. But 
this rising contest was nipped in the bud. 
The pontiff indeed promised the French 
that he would submit the cause to the ex- 
amination of eminent theologians, and then 
would determine it. But, as was the 
Romish custom, he violated his promise and 
did not venture to decide the cause. 3 

52. As there is little to be said of the 
changes or enlargement of the Romish 
ceremonies in this century, except that 
Urban VIII. published a bull in 1643 for 
diminishing the number of feast-days, 4 * I 
shall conclude the chapter with a list of 
those who were canonized or enrolled among 
the tutelar divinities, by the decision of the 
sovereign pontiffs, during the century. 

1 Bayle, Dktionnnire , tome i. p. (509 [art. Borri ] ; 
Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketztrhistorie , part iii. chap, xviii. 

| p. 193, and others. 

8 They were Pellier, archbishop of Rheims, Noailles, 

: archbishop of Purls, Bossuet, bishop of Mcaux, Guy de 
Sevo, bishop of Arras, and Feydeau, bishop of Amiens. 
— Mur. 

3 The book was entitled Nodus Pr&destinntionit dis- 
solutus, Rome, 169G, 4to. The letter of the French 
bishops and the answer of the pontiff are given by 
I)’ Argentre, Cullertio Judiciorum de Novis Erroribus, 
tom. iii. par. ii. p. 894, &c. and by Natalis Alexander, 
Thenioffin Dognuttiea et Moralis, p. 877, &c. The letter 
of the bishops is remarkable, as containing censures of 
the Jesuits and their doctrines, and not merely of their 
doctrine of philosophical sin but also of their procedure 
in China ; indeed, they say that Sfondrati had taught 
worse doctrine than even the Molinists. The opinions 
of Sfondrati are succinctly stated and compared with 
those of Augustine by Basnage, Histoire de VEglise, 
llvr. xii. chap. iii. soc. xi. p. 713, &c. [He taught, 1. 
That God sincerely and strongly desires the salvation 
of all men. 2. That he gives to all men gracious aid, 
not only sufficient but even more than sufficient for its 
attainment. 3. That God does not withhold his grace 
from the worst and most obstinate sinners, but sets 
before them incipient aid, by using which they might 
easily obtain the more powerful grace of God. 4. That 
still there remains something dark -and unfathomable in 
the doctrine of election. — Schl. 

4 This memorable bull of Urban is extant in the Nou- 

velle Bildiothbque , tome xv. p. 88, &c. [and in the 

liullarium Magnum Cherubini , tom. v. p. 378, dated on 
the Ides of September, 1642 — Mur . 


Clement VIII. in 1601 pronounced worthy 
of this highest honour Raymund of Pen- 
nafort, the noted collector of the Decretals ; 
also in 1608, Francisca de Pontianis, a Be- 
nedictine nun; and in 1610, Charles Bor- 
romeo, a very illustrious bishop of Milan. 
Gregory XV. in the year 1622, gave 
Theresia, a Carmelite nun of Avila in Spain, 
a place in this society. By the authority 
of Urban VIII. in 1623, Philipo Neri, 
founder of the Fathers of the Oratory in 
Italy, Ignatius Loyola, the father of the 
Jesuits, and Francis Xavier, one of Loyo- 
la’s first disciples and the apostle of the 
Indies, were elevated to this high rank. 
Alexander VII. in 1658, added Thomas de 
Vilanueva, a Spanish Augustinian ; and in 
1665, Francis de Sales, bishop of Geneva, 
to the intercessors with God. Clement X. j 
joined with them in 1670, Peter de Alcan- 
tara, a Franciscan, and Maria Magdalena 
de Pactiis, a Florentine Carmelitess ; and 
the next year, 1671, Rose, an American 
nun of the third order of Dominicians, and 
Lewis Bertrand, a Spanish Dominican, who 
had been a missionary in America; and 
death alone prevented his adding to these, 
Cajetan Thienams, a Regular Clerk of Vi- 
cenza. He was therefore enrolled among 
the celestial attendants in 1691 by Inno- 
cent XII. who also in the same year pub- 
licly decreed similar honours to John of 
Leon in Spain, an Eremite of St. Augus- 
tine, to Paschal Baylonius, a Franciscan 
monk of Aragon, and to John de Dieu (de 
Deo), a Portuguese and one of the Brethren 
of Hospitality, for all of whom this honour 
had been designed before by Alexander 
VIII. 6 

CHAPTER II. 

IIISTCRY OF THE GREEK AND ORIENTAL 
CHURCHES. 

1 . Many things probably occur among the 1 
Greek and other Oriental Christians which 
are neither uninteresting nor unimportant ; 
but the transactions in those countries are 

6 The bulls of the pontiffs by which these men and 
women were enrolled in the College of the Divi are 
mentioned and retailed in their order by Fontaninus,in 
the Codex Constitutionum , quas Summi Pontifices edi- 
derunt in Sok^mni Canonizatione Sanctoi'um, p. 260, 
&c. Rome, 1729, fol. [And all of them, except that of 
Alexander VII. for the canonization of Francis de 
Sales, are given at large in the Bultarium Magnum 
Cherubini, tom. iii. p. 126, 262, 287, 465, tom. iv. p. 12, 
and Append, p. 1, tom. vi. p. 76, 288, 347, and Append, 
p. 3, 17, tom. vii. p. 115, 120, 125, tom. xi. p. 1, tom 
xii. p. 78. — Mur.] As they recite the grounds on 
which the persons were judged worthy of canonization, 
these bulls afford very ample matter for discussion to 
any intelligent person. Nor would it be a vain or use- 
less labour for such a one to examine, without super- 
stition yet with candour, into the justice, the piety, 
and the truth of those grounds. 
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1 rarely reported to us, and still more rarely 
are they reported truly, undisguised either 
with the colourings of party feelings or the 
fabulous tales of the vulgar. We have 
therefore not much to say here. The Greeks 
in this century, as in the preceding, were 
in a miserable state, oppressed, illiterate, 
and destitute of the means of acquiring a 
sound knowledge of religious subjects. This 
■however is true only of the Greeks in 
general. For who will have the folly to 
deny that among an immense multitude of 
people, some of whom often visit Sicily, 
Venice, Rome, England, Holland, ami 
Germany, and many carry on a successful 
commerce, and several are advanced to the 
highest employments in the Turkish court, 
there can be found individuals here and 
there who are neither poor, nor stupid, nor 
wholly illiterate, nor destitute of refine- 
ment, nor in fine sunk in superstition, vice, 
and profligacy? 1 Their inveterate hatred 
of the Latins could in no way be expelled 
from their minds nor even be moderated ; 
although the Roman pontiffs and their 
numerous missionaries to the Greeks spared 
neither skill nor treasure to gain the confi- 
dence and affections of that people. 3 The 

1 This remark is made on account of Alexander 
Helladius, and others who think with him. There is 
extant a book of Iielladius entitled, Status Priesens 
Fcelesite Greene, Altorf, 1714, 8vo, In which ho 
bitterly declaims against the most meritorious and 
learned writers on Grecian affairs ; and maintains that 
his countrymen are much more pious, learned, wise, 
and happy than is commonly supposed. We by no 
means envy the Greeks the portion of happiness they 
may enjoy; nay, we wish them far more than they pos- 
sess. Yet we could show, if it were necessary, from the 
very statements Helladius gives us, that the condition 
of the Greeks is no better than it is generally supposed 
to he, notwithstanding all persons and places are not 
equally sunk in barbarism, superstition, and knavery. 
See the remarks above on the history of the Oriental 
church in the sixteenth century. 

* What number of missions there are in Greece and 
in the other countries subject to the Turkish govern- 
ment, and what is their present condition, is fully stated 
by the Jesuit Tarillon, in his letter to Ponchartrain, 
Sur 1‘ Etat Present des Missions des Peres Jesuite.s dans la 
Grece, which is extant in the Nouveaux MS moires des 
Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus , tome 1. p. 1 1 25 [and 
in the Lettres Edijiuntes , &c. ed. 1819, tome i. p. 1, &c. 
— Mur.] On the state of the Romish religion in the 
Islands of the .Archipelago, see Portier, in a letter 
printed in the Let Ires Edifiantesel Curieuses , Ecritesdes 
Missions Etrangeres , tome x. p. 328 [ed. 1819, tome i. 
p. 283, &e.— J/ar.] The high colouring of these state- 
ments may be easily corrected by the many accounts of 
the Romish and other writers in our own age respect- 
ing the affairs of the Greeks. See, above all others, 
Simon or Sainiore’s liibliotheque Critique , tome i. chap, 
xxili. p. 310, who in p. 316 abundantly confirms among 
; other things that which we have observed from Cerri, 
i namely, that none oppose and resist the Latins with more 
vehemence than the Greeks who have been educated at 
Rome, or trained in other schools of the Latins. He 
says: “ 11s sont les premiers h crier contre et h m£dire du 
Pape et des Latins. Cos priori ns Orienteaux qui vicn- 
nent chez nous, fourbent et abusent de n6tro cr6dulite 
pour acheter un b6n6flce et tourmenter les Missionaires 
' Latins,” &c. The fullest and most recent testimony to 
the invincible hatred of the Greeks against the Latins is 
given by Coveil, Account qf the Present Greek Church , 
Preface, p. ix. &c.; Cambridge, 1722, fol. 

Latin teachers have indeed collected some 
poor and small congregations in certain 
islands in the archipelago ; but neither the 
Greeks nor their masters the Turks will 
allow the Latins to attempt anything more. 

2. In the pontificate of Urban VIII. the 
Latins conceived great hopes, that they 
should find the Greek and Oriental Chris- 
tians more tractable in future. 3 The pontiff 
made it one of his most anxious cares to 
effect the difficult design of subjecting the 
Oriental Christians, and especially the 
Greeks, to the dominion of the Romish see; 
and he called in the aid of men who were 
best acquainted with the opinions of the 
Greeks and the eastern Christians, to point 
out to him the plainest and shortest method 
of accomplishing the object. The wisest of 
these were of opinion that those Christians 
should be allowed to retain nearly all their 
long-established peculiarities both of rites 
and of doctrine, which the Latin doctors 
had formerly deemed intolerable; for riles, 
said they, do not appertain to the essence 
of religion, and their doctrines should be so 
explained and understood, as to appear to 
differ as little as possible from the opinions 
and institutions of the Latins; because 
those Christians would feel less repugnance 
to union if they could be persuaded that 
they had long been Romanists, and that the 
pontiffs did not require them to abandon 
the principles of their fathers, but only to 
understand them correctly. Hence arose 
those erudite works, composed however with 
but little candour, published by Leo Alla- 
tius, John Morin, Clement Galanus, Lucas 
Ilolstenius, Abraham Eehellensis, 4 and 

3 See Morin’s Life, prefixed to his Antiqnitates Ef- 
clesite Orientutis , p. 37 -46. 

* The work of Leo Allatius, De Concordia F.eclesiee 
Orientalis et Occidentalism is well known, and tho most 
learned men among both the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, with the greatest justice, charge it with bad 
faith. He also published his Gnecia Orthodoxa, Rome, 
1652 and 1659, 4to, which contains those tracts of tho 
Greeks which favoured the Latins. From the pen of 
Ilolstenius, who was far superior to Alhitius in learning 
and ingenuousness, we have onlj two Dissertations, l)e. 

M mist to et Forma Sarramenti Confinnutionis a pud 
Grams, which wore published after his death, Rome, 
1666, Hvo. — The very learned works of .lolm Morin, De 
Pamitentiu and De Ot din ttionihus, are well known by 
tho learned, and every one who peruses them can see 
that the author aims to evince that there is a wonderful 
agreement on these subjects between tho Christians of 
the East and the Latins, provided the thorny subtleties 
of the Scholastics arc kept out of sight.— Clemens Ga- 
lanus, In a prolix and elaborate work published at Rome 
in 1650 [1690. 2 voK] fol. laboured to provo that tho 
Armenians diftcr but little from the Latins.— Abraham 
Eehellensis, both elsewhere and in his Notes to Ebed 
Jesu's Catafogus Librorum Chaldaicorum , maintains 
that all the Christians throughout Asia and Africa 
coincide with the Latin church. Other writers on this 
subject are passed over. [Among these arc Spanheitn’s 
Diss. de Ecctesice Grerae et Orientalis a Pomona Pa - 
puli Perpetua Dissmsione, in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 485, 
itc. and Eisner’s Latest Account qj the Greek Chris- 
tians in Turkey , chap. v. (in German). — &A/. 
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others ; in which they undertook to prove 
that there was little or no difference between 
the religion of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Nestorians, and that of the Romans, pro- 
vided we set aside a few rites and certain 
unusual words and phrases adopted by those 
foreign Christians. No one more firmly 
resisted this project of uniting the Greeks 
with the Latins than Cyril Lucaris, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, a learned man who 
had travelled over a great part of Europe. 
For he signified clearly, indeed more clearly 
than was prudent, that his mind was in- 
clined towards the religious opinions of the 
English and the Dutch, and that he con- 
templated a reformation of the ancient 
religion of the Greeks. The Jesuits, aided 
by the influence of the French ambassador 
and by the knavery of certain perfidious 
Greeks, vigorously opposed this powerful 
adversary for a long time and in various 
ways, and at length vanquished him. For 
they caused him to be accused before th * 
Turkish emperor of the crimes of treason 
and rebellion, on which charge he was 
strangled in the year 1638. 1 This great 

1 There is extant a confession of Faith drawn up by 
Cyril Lucaris and repeatedly published, particularly in 
Holland, 1645, 8vo, from which it clearly appears that 
ho favourod the Reformed religion moro than that of 
his countrymen. It was published among Ayrnon’s 
Monttmma Authentiques de la Religion des (trees, p. 
237. Yet lie was not averse from the Lutherans, for he 
addressed letters about this time to the Swedes, whose 
friendship he endeavoured to conciliate. See Arken- 
holz’a Me moires de la Heine Christine , tome i. p. 480, 
and tome ii. Append. Documents, 113, Sc c. The same 
Aymon has published twenty-seven Letters of this pre- 
late addressed to the Genevans and to others professing 
the Reformed religion, ubi supra, p. 1-191), which more 
fully exhibit his disposition and his religious opinions. 
The life and the unhappy death of this in various 
respects extraordinary man are described by Thomas 
Smith, an Englishman, in his Narratio do Vita, SI ml Us, 
(testis, et Marty rio Cynlli Lucaris, which is inserted in 
his Miscellanea. London, 1GHG, 8vo, p. 49-130; also by 
Hottinger, Analecta Historico- Theol. Appendix, diss. 
viii. p. 550, and by others, whom Fabrlcius has enume- 
rated, Bibliotheca Greer a, tom. x. p. 499. [Cyril Lucaris 
was born in 1572 in Candia, the ancient Crete, then 
subject to the Venetians. Possessing fine native talents, 
he first studied at Venice and Padua and then travelled 
over Italy and other countries. Disgusted with the 
Romish religion and charmed with that of the Re- 
formed, he resided a while at Geneva. On his return 
to Greece he connected himself with his countryman 
Moletius Piga, bishop of Alexandria, who resided much 
at Constantinople and was often legate to the patriarch. 
Cyril became his chaplain, and then his Archimandrite. 
The efForts of the Romanists in 1595 to gain the Rus- 
sian and Polish Greek churches were resisted at Con- 
stantinople, and Cyril was active in opposing the defec- 
tion. Ilis efforts in this cause exposed him to the 
resentments of the Polish government, and in 1G00 he 
had to quit that country. He went to Alexandria, was 
there highly respected, and on the death of Mcletius in 
1602 he succeeded him in that see. He now kept up a 
correspondence with several Reformed divines, and 
among them with George Abbot, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. it was at tills time that he sent to England the 
celebrated Alexandrine Codex of the Bible, containing 
St. Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. His aversion 
I to the Romish church drew on him the hatred and per- 
secution of the Jesuits, and of all in the East who 
favoured the Romish cause. In 1612 he was at Con- 
stantinople, and the Romish interest alone prevented 
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man was succeeded by one who had been 
the principal assistant to the Jesuits in his 
destruction, namely, Cyril of Berrhoea, a 
man of a malignant and violent temper and 
as he apostatized to the Romish religion, 
the union of the Greeks and Latins seemed 
no longer dubious. 2 But the unhappy fate 
of Cyril suddenly dissipated this hope. For 
in a little more than a year, this great friend 
of the Roman pontiff was put to death in 
the same manner as his enemy beforo had 
been, and Parthenius, who bore the here- 
ditary hostility of his nation to the Latins 
was placed at the head of the Greek church. 
From this time onward no good opportunity 


his election to the patriarchal chair. lie retired to 
Alexandria, but in 1G21 ho waa elected to the see of 
Constantinople in spite of the Romish opposition. But 
his persecutors never ceased to traduce him and to plot 
against him. Ho was, moreover, too far in advance of 
the Greeks to be popular with the multitude ; and the 
Turkish government would at any time depose a patri- 
arch and admit a new one, for a few thousand dollars. 

In 1622 he was banished to Rhodes, and Gregory of 
Amasa purchased the office for 20,000 dollars; but not 
having the money in hand lie also was sent away, and 
Anthimus bishop of Adrianoplc, having money, pur- 
chased the office. But the Greeks would not submit to 
him, and he was obliged to resign to Cyril, who was 
restored on paying a large sum for the privilege. The 
Romanists still plotted against him. lie sent a Greek 
to London to learn the art of printing and to procure a 
printing press. On its arrival his enemies charged him 
with employing it for political purposes, and caused 
him great trouble, though the English and Dutch am- 
bassadors interposed in his behalf. In 1629, having a 
little respite, he called a council of Greeks to reform 
that church ; and here he proposed his confession of 
faith which was adopted. In 1633, Cyril Contari, 
bishop of Berrhoea, the personal enemy of Cyril Luca- 
ns, and supported by the Romish party bargained with 
the Turks for the patriarchal chair; but being unable 
to pay the money down, ho was exiled to Toned os and 
Lucaris retained the office. The next year Athanasius 
of Thessalonica paid the Turks 60,000 dollars for tho 
office, and Lucaris was again banished. But at the end 
of a month he was recalled and reinstated on his paying 

10.000 dollars. But now Cyril Contari had raised his 

50.000 dollars, and Cyril Lucaris was banished to Rhodes 
to make way for him. After six months his friends 
purchased his restoration. But in 1638 he was falsely 
accused of treason in the absence of the emperor, who 
upon the representation of his vizier gave orders for his 
death. He was seized, conveyed on board a ship as if 
for banishment, and as soon as the vessel was at sea he 
was strangled and thrown overboard. His body drifted 
ashore and was buried by his friends- See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. v. p. 394, &c. and 
Unpartheyische KirchenJdttorie, Jena, 1735, vol. ii. p. 
255, Sec. — Mur. [There is a very fuR and valuable 
account of Cyril Lucaris in Neale’s History of the 
Holy [?] Eastern Church, vol. ii. p. 356-455, but it is 

a strangely distorted one. Tho author, an English j 
minister, is sadly scandalized by the partialities of Cyril 
towards the Anglican church ; he styles him a heretic 
and an apostate, for expressing his dissatisfaction with 
tire corrupt doctrines of the Greek church, and he re- j 
joices with unmeasured delight at the overthrow of tho 
enlightened patriarch’s project for a union between the 
Greek and the Reformed churches ! — It. 

* See Veiel’s Defemio Exercitationis de Eccfexia 
Greeca, p. 100, &c. in which, p. 103, is a letter of Urban 
VIII. to this Cyril of Berrhoea, highly commending 
him for having successfully averted from the Greeks the 
pernicious errors of Lucaris, and exhorting him to 
depose the bishops who were opposed to the Latins, 
with the promise of aid both from Rome and from tho 
Spanish government. This Cyril died a member of tho 
Romish church. Hilarius, in his notes to Phil. Cyprii 
Chronicon Ecclesiai Groectv, p. 470. 
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was found by the Romans either for assail- purchased from the starving Greeks with 
ing the Greek patriarchs or for drawing money, or obtained from persons either 
them over to their interests. ignorant on the subject or deceived and 

3. Yet very many complain, and none ensnared by insidious language. 3 Whoever 
more than the Reformed, that the flatteries, shall bring to the decision of this contro- 
the sophistry, and the gold, both of the versy a good acquaintance with Greek 
French ambassadors in Turkey and of the affairs and a mind unbiassed by prejudice, 
Jesuits, have had so much effect of late will judge, I apprehend, that no small part 
upon the ignorance and the poverty of the of tne Greek church had for many ages 
Greek bishops that they have departed from possessed some obscure idea of transubstan- 
the religion of their fathers in several tiation, but that they received more clear 
respects, and especially on the doctrine of and explicit ideas of it in modern times 
the eucliarist, and have adopted among from the Romans. 4 

other errors of the Latins the inexplicable 4. Of the independent Greek churches or 
doctrine of transubstantiation. And this those not subject to the Byzantine patri- ; 
they say was especially done in the cole- arch, the Russian is the only one which 
brated council of Jerusalem, which Dosi- affords any matter for history; the others j 


theus assembled in the year 1 072. 1 * This 
charge, whether it be true or false, was first 
advanced upon occasion of a dispute between 
the papists and the Reformed in France. 
The latter, at the head of whom was the 
very eloquent and erudite John Claude, 
maintained that many opinions of the Ro- 
manists, and especially that which asserts 
that the bread and the wine in the eucharist 
are so changed into the body and blood of 
Christ as still to leave the external appear- 
ance of bread and w ine, were wholly unknown 
in ancient times, and were not found among 
the Latins themselves before the ninth cen- 
tury; on the contrary, Anthony Arnaud 
and his associates, in managing the cause, 
contended that the Romish belief respecting 
the Lord’s Supper had been the received 
opinion among Christians in every age, and 
that it was approved by all the sects of 
Christians in the East, particularly by the 
Greeks. 3 This controversy required autho- 
rities and testimonies. lienee the French 
envoys at Constantinople, with the Jesuits 
on the one part and the Dutch and English 
i ministers on the other, laboured indefatiga- 
bly to collect opinions of the Greeks in 
favour of their respective sides. It so hap- 
pened that the Romanists were superior in 
both the number and weight of their testi- 
monies; but the Reformed contended that 
all these were of no avail, being either 

i The proceedings of this council were published by 
Aymon, after an edition by a French Benedictine, in his 

Monnmms Authentiques de la Religion des Greet, tome 
i. p. 263. See Cuper’s EpistoUe, p. 404, 407. Notes 
illustrative of it may be seen, besides other places, in 

Basnage‘s Hist oi re de la Religion des Eg l isos Rdfa rmees, 
period iv. part i. chap, xxxii. &c. p. 452, and in Covell’s 

Account of the Present Greek Church, book i. chap. v. 
p. 136, Ac. [See also Ittig’s Heplad. Dissertat. No. v. 
de Synodo Hierosol. —Schl. [The Acts of this council, 
Gr. and Lat. are in IJarduin’s Concilia , tom. xii- p. 179, 
Ac. — A. «r. 

* The names and works of the principal writers on 
this controversy may bo learned from Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Groeo.il, tom. x. p. 44Jb Ac. and Pfaff, Dusortutio 
contra Ludooici Rogerii Opus Eucharisticum, Tubing 

1718, 4to 


lie buried in deep ignorance and darkness. 
About the year 16GG a certain sect showed 
itself among the Russians and produced no 
little commotion, which called itself Isbra- 
niki or the Company of the Elect, but by 
its adversaries it was called Roskolskika, 
that is, the Seditious Faction. 5 What these 
sectaries find to censure in the modern 
Russian church and what opinions and rites 
they hold is not yet fully known. It 
appears however in general that they dis- 
tinguish themselves by a great show of 
piety, and represent the ancient religion of 
the Russians as much marred, partly by the 
negligence and partly by the licentiousness 
of the bishops. 6 The Russians long assailed 

8 Hero should be consulted, above nil others, John 
Coveil, who was resident at Constantinople when this 
drama was acted, and who saw by what artifices the 
Greeks were induced to give testimony in favour of the 
Latins. See his Account of the Present Greek Church , 
pref. p 2, Ac. and book i. chap. v. p. 136, Ac. 

4 La Croze, who is well known to have been by no 
means partial to the Jesuits or to Romish opinions, 
supposed that the Greeks had long been infected with 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. SeeCuipor's Epis- 
tohe, edited by Beyer, p. 37, 44, 48, 51, G. r >. [See also 
Scbroockh’s Kirchcngesch. seit der Reform, vol. Ix. p. 
102. — Mur. 

5 Perhaps these are the very persons whom the cele- 
brated Gindin, in his Travels in Siberia (in German, 
vol. iv. p. 404), calls Sterowerzi. [They doubtless conic 
under this denomination ; for Pinkerton ( Present State 
of the. Greek Church in Russia, Ap t endix, p. 227) tells 
us: “ The national church in Russia gives the general 
name of Raskolniks or Schismatics to all the sects which 
have at different periods renounced her communion ; 
but these separatists uniformly style themselves Staro- 
vertsi or Believers of the Old Faith.” — Mur, 

0 See Bergius, De Statu Ecrlcsite et Rt figionit Mas- 
coiiitirce, sec. xi. cap. vii. p. (19. Add sec. ii. cap. xvl. 
p. 218, and In the Append, p. 270 ; Ileineccius On the 
Greek Church (written in German), part iii. p. 30, Ac.; 
Van Haven’s Traw ls in Russia, p. 316 of the German 
translation. Some Luthe ran writers have supposed or 
suspected that these Ishraniki were a progeny of the 
ancient Bogomils. [Moshehn’s account of the Russian 
dissenters is very lame. See the whole Appendix to 
Pinkerton's Promt State cf the Greek Church in 
Russia, p. 227-276. He tells us it is common to date 
the origin of sectarians in the Russian church about 
the middle of the 17th century, In the time of the patri- 
arch Nikon. But according to the Russian annals there 
existed schismatics in the Russian church two hundred 
years before the days of Nikon; and the disturbances 
winch took place in his time only proved the ineans of , 
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this factious multitude with councils, con- 
futations, severe punishments, military force, 
and flatteries; but the effect of all .these 
remedies was to drive them to more remote 
regions, and as is usual to render them 
more pertinacious in consequence of their 
calamities and sufferings. A milder treat- 
ment began to be shown them from the 
time that Peter I. whose achievements 
procured him the surname of Great, intro- 
duced a material change in both the civil 
and ecclesiastical government of the empire. 
But the schism is so far from being healed, 
that this revolution in the Russian affairs is 
said rather to have added firmness and 
stability to it. 

5, It will not be improper here to subjoin 
a few remarks respecting that reformation 
of the Russian church by Peter I. which we 
have just mentioned. For though it be- 
longs to the following century, yet the 
foundations for it were laid in the close of 
this. That immortal prince suffered the 
Greek religion, as professed by the Rus- 
sians, to remain entire; but he took vast 
pains to have it explained according to 
sound reason and the Holy Scriptures, to 
destroy that superstition which was diffused 
so extensively over the whole nation, and 
to dispel the amazing ignorance both of the 


augmenting their numbers and of bringing them for- 
ward into public view. The earliest of these schismatics 
first appeared in Novogorod early in the 15th century, 
under the name of Strigolniks. A Jew named liorie 
preached a mixture of Judaism and Christianity, and 
proselyted two priests, Denis and Alexie, who gained a 
vast number of followers. Tills sect was so numerous 
that a national council was called towards the close of 
the 15th century to oppose it. Soon afterwards one 
Karp, an excommunicated deacon, joined the Strigol- 
niks, and accused the higher clergy of selling the office 
of priesthood, and of so far corrupting the church that 
the Holy Ghost was withdrawn from it. lie was a very 
successful propagator of this sect. Hut numerous as 
the Strigolniks were, they were few compared with the 
vast number and variety of sectarians produced by the 
attempts to correct the copies of the Russian liturgy or 
books used in the churches, which amount to twenty 
folio volumes. Tliese having long been preserved by 
transcription were found to contain numerous mistakes 
of transcribers, and to differ greatly from each other. 
The higher clergy and the princes, as early as 1518, 
attempted to correct these books and bring them all to 
agreement. And the object was pursued for more than 
a century amid great opposition, before it was fully 
accomplished. The great body of the Raskolniks or 
dissenters, though divided into various sects, yet all 
agree with one another and with the national church 
in articles of faith, and generally in rites and modes of 
worship; hut they consider the national church as 
corrupt, because it has falsified the sacred books and 
thus subverted religion. There are however some 
minor sects which dilFer from the establishment both 
in faith and worship. Pinkerton divides them into two 
grand classes: the Popopftschins, or those who admit 
the national priests' that apostatize to them to officiate 
still as priests without reordination; and the Bezpo- 
poftschins, or those who either have no priests or have 
only such os they, themselves ordain. Of the former 
class he enumerates five sects, and of the latter fifteen. 
But the history of these sects more properly belongs to 
the following century. See also St&udlin’s Ktrchliche 
Geographic , vol. i. p. 285), *Src.— Mur. 
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priests and the common people. These 
were great and noble designs, but exceed- 
ingly difficult and such as often require 
ages for their accomplishment. To effect 
them the more readily he became the patron 
of all the arts and sciences, invited learned 
men from all quarters into the country, 
established new schools and purged the old 
ones of their barbarism, laboured to enkin- 
dle in his subjects a thirst for learning of 
all kinds and for literature, abolished the 
iniquitous practice of persecuting and pun- 
ishing errorists, and granted to all Christian 
sects dissenting from the Greeks full liberty 
to worship according to their own views. 
Yet in the last particular he was careful to 
restrain the eagerness of the Romanists 
for extending the dominion of their pon- 
tiff. They had certain places assigned 
them, in which if they chose to reside 
among the Russians they might worship in 
their way. But the Jesuits were prohibited 
from teaching among the Russian people; 
and the council which controls all matters 
of religion was directed to see that Romish 
opinions were not propagated among the 
people. All ecclesiastical affairs are ma- 
naged very differently from what they wore 
formerly. For the emperor suppressed the 
splendid office of primate, because it was 
thought prejudicial to the sovereignty of 
the prince, and made himself sovereign 
pontiff* and head of the Russian church. 1 
His vicegerent [in ecclesiastical affairs] is a 
council established at St. Peteisburg called 
the Holy Synod, over which some arch- 
bishop of distinguished prudence and fidelity 
presides. 2 The first who filled this office 
was the celebrated Stephen Javorski, well 
known by his work in the Russian language 
against heretics. 8 The other ecclesiastical 


1 Maclaine very justly criticises the language here 
used by Moxheim, which implies that the emperor as- 
sumed a spiritual office and spiritual power. He only 
claimed the right as emperor to receive appeals from 
the ecclesiastical courts, and to give law to priests as 
well as to the rest of his subjects. He was head of Ihe 
church in much the same sense as the kings of England 
and the German princes are, nono of whom ever pre- 
sumed to administer the gacraments or to perform any 
appropriate functions of a clergyman or priest. — Mur. 

8 This is not perfectly correct. In the year 1700, 
Peter abolished the patriarchal office and appointed an 
exarch with limited powers, who could do nothing 
without the consent of the other bishops, and was 
obliged to refer all affairs of moment, to the decision of 
the Czar himself. Such was Stephen Javorski men- 
tioned in the next sentence. But in 1720 Peter abo- 
lished the exarchy also, and in place of it instituted the 
Holy Legislative Synod, consisting first of twelve, and 
afterwards of an indefinite number of the higher clergy 
selected by the emperor. At the head of this synod 
there is always a layman who is the representative of 
the Czar, and has a negative upon all its resolutions 
till they are laid before the emperor. ThU nobleman 
is the minister of the crown for the department of reli- 
gion. 8ee Pinkerton, ubi supra , p. 26, Sic. and Stand, 
lin’s Kirrhliche Geographic, xol. i. p. 269, Ac. — Mur. 

* See I.e Q,uien, Orient Christiarms. tom. i. p. 1295. 
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offices remain $s before, but they are de- 
prived of much of the authority formerly 
annexed to them, and of no small part of 
their revenues and privileges. At first it 
was intended to suppress all monasteries 
whether for men or for women. But from 
this design the emperor so far departed 
afterwards, that he himself dedicated a mag- 
nificent house of this kind to Alexander 
Newsky, whom the Russians number among 
their saints. 1 * 

6. A part of the Asiatic Monophysites 
left for a' time the religion of their fathers 
and united themselves with the Romanists. 
Their prompter to this measure was one 
Andrew Achigian, who had been educated 
at Rome, was appointed patriarch by the 
Roman pontiff, and assumed the name of 
Ignatius XXIV. a At his death, one Peter 
who took the name of Ignatius XXV. 
assumed the office ; but at the instigation 
of the legitimate primate of the sect he was 
banished by the Turks, and the little flock 
of which he was the head was soon dis- 
persed. 3 Of the African Monophysites, 
the Copts, notwithstanding their wretched- 
ness, ignorance, and poverty, firmly re- 
sisted the persons who so often solicited 
them with very advantageous offers to be- 
come united with the Romans. In what 
manner the Abyssinians freed themselves 
from the yoke of the Romish bishop, which 
they had indiscreetly assumed, and asserted 
their ancient independence, has already been 
stated. And it will now be proper to add 
that in some of the Lutherans a holy desire 
arose to deliver the Abyssinian nation from 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition, 
and to bring them to a better knowledge of 
religion. Prompted by such motives, Peter 
Ileylin^ of Lubec, a very pious and learned 
man, visited them in the year 1634 ; and 
after spending many years in Ethiopia and 
being so prosperous as to become prime 
minister of state to the emperor, and having 
accomplished much for the advantage of the 
people, on his return to Europe he lost his 
life by means unknown. 4 Afterwards-, 


i On these subjects much information may bo ob- 
tained from Van Haven’s Travels in Russia, which are 
extant in a German translation from the Danish. 

* From the 15th century onward all the primates of 
the Monophyslte sect chose to bear the name of Igna- 
tius, -for no other reason, if I do not mistake, than to 
indicate by their name that they are successors to Igna- 
tius the bishop of Antioch in the first century, and the 
legitimate patriarchs of that seo. A similar motive has 
induced the Maronite primates, who also claim the titlo 
of patriarchs of Antioch, to assume the name of Peter. 
For St. Peter is said to have governed the church of 
Antiooh before Ignatius. . : 

3 See Asseman’s Biblioth. Orientals Cleinentmo-Va- 
ticana , tom. il. p. 412, and in Diss. de Alonophysitis, 

' sec. iii. p. 6, 7. 

4 A valuable life of this man was published in Ger- 

man by Michaelis, Haile, 1724, 8vo, Add Midler s 


Ernest, duke of Saxe-Gotha, whoso exem- 
plary virtue procured him the surname of 
Pious, at the suggestion and recommenda- 
tion of that extraordinary man Job Ludolf, 
attempted to explore a way for teachers of 
the Reformed religion to go among those 
distant Christians, by means of Gregory, 
an Abyssinian who was then in Europe. 5 
But Gregory perishing by shipwreck in 
1657, Ernest sent John Michael Wansleben 
of Erfurth in 1663, with very wise in- 
structions to conciliate if possible the good- 
will of the Abyssinians towards the Ger- 
mans. Wansleben however lingered in 
E<rypt; and upon his return, not being 
able to account for the moneys he had re- 
ceived, he revolted to the Romish church 
in 1667 and became a Dominican monk. 6 


Cimhria Literata , tom. i. p. 253, &c. [His father was 
a jeweller of Lubec. After a good education in his 
native city he wont to Paris in 1627, having charge of 
four noble youths. Thero ho became intimate witli 
Grotius. From Paris ho went to Italy and thonoo to 
Malta, whore he disputed with tho Catholic priests. lie 
now assumed the garb of a pilgrim, intending to travel 
into tho East and acquaint himself with Oriental lite- 
rature. IIo proceededto Constantinople, and thence to 
Palestine and Egypt, lie arrived in Egypt in 1634, and 
so recommended himself to the Copts by his learning 
and his piety, that they esteemed him highly and gave 
him tho titlo of Moollah. .Meeting with the new primate 
of Ethiopia, who had come to Alexandria for ordina- 
tion, he joined him ; and on their way to Abyssinia they 
met Mendez, the Portuguese Jesuit, just banishod IVom 
that country, whom Iloyling encountered and confuted 
In a public dispute. Mendez wrote to tho pope that if 
this Lutheran should go into Abyssinia he would involve 
that whole nation in extreme heresy. He arrived there 
in 1634, and was very popular and useful. Hut how 
long ho lived and where he died is very uncertain. A 
letter of his to Grotius, dated at Memphis, August 28, 
1634, respecting the disputes between the Molchites and 
tho Jacobites, is extant in Ludolf’s Comment, ad Hist. 
sEthiop. lib. iii. cap. viii. See M oiler, ubi supra.— Mur. 

6 See LudolFs preface to his Comment, ad Hist. 
JMhiopicam , p. 31, &c. ; Juncker’s Vita Join Ludnlfi , 
p. 68, &c. [Ludolf became acquainted with this Gre- 
gory during his tour to Rome, and invited him into 
Germany. He resided a w-hile at tho court of Gotha, 
but afterwards was desirous of returning to his country ; 
and on his way, at Alexandretta In Syria, lost bis life 
by shipwreck. — Schl. >’ 

« Concerning this unstable and vicious but learned 
man, much may be collected from Lobo’s Voyage de 
VAbyssinie , tome i. p. 198, 227, 233, 248; Cyprian’s 
Caialogus MSS. 1. libliolherte Gothance, p. 64 ; Renau- 
dot, Prmf. ad llistoriam Patriarchar. Alexandrinorum f 
Echard and Quetif, Scriptorcs Ordinis Preedica t . tom. j 
ii. p. 693. We have his Historia Ecclerice Alexandrine, 
and other works, which are not without merit. [The 
patriarch of Alexandria persuaded him not to prose- 
cuto his journey into Abyssinia. After changing his 
religion at Rome, he went to Paris, whence Colbert in 
the year 1672 sent him again to Egypt, to procure a 
fuller account of the state of that country and to pur- 
chase rare manuscripts for the king’s library. Hut 
Colbert seemed dissatisfied with his proceedings. For 
Wansleben was not in the least respected at Paris ; and 
, from vexation he assumed in 1678 the vicarage of a 
! village not far from Fontainbleau, and died In 1679 In 
tho curacy of Bouron, where he was also vicar. Before 
his journey to Egypt, at Ludolfs request he went to 
London, to superintend there the printing of the first 
edition of his Ethiopic Grammar and Lexicon in 1661 ; 
and there he aided Edmund Castell In the preparation of 
his Lexicon tleptaglosson. After his return from the 
East, he wrote his Relatione dello Stato Ptetente dell' 
F.gitto ; and in 1677 his Nometle Relation en forme de 
Journal de ton Voyage faite en Egypte. His History 
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Thus the designs of this excellent duke were 
frustrated; yet they were attended with 
this advantage, that Job Ludolf by his very 
learned and elaborate works throw much 
light upon the history, the sentiments, and 
the literature of the Abyssinians, which 
before had been but little known among 
the Europeans. 

7. A considerable change took place in 
the affairs of the Armenians, not long after 
the commencement of this century, origi- 
nating from Abbas I. the king of Persia, 
who for his achievements was surnamed 
the Great. For he nearly laid waste all 
that part of Armenia which was contiguous 
to Persia, with a view to prevent the Turks 
from invading his territories ; and he caused 
most of its inhabitants to migrate and 
settle in Persia. For what the Europeans 
endeavour to accomplish by erecting castles 
and fortresses along their borders, the kings 
of the East prefer to effect by depopulating 
the frontier parts and provinces of their 
kingdoms. The richest and best of these 
Armenians removed to Ispahan, the capital 
of the kingdom, and resided in the splendid 
suburb which the king called J ulfa, where 
they have their own bishop. So long as 
Abbas lived, who was a magnanimous 
prince and much attached to his people, 
these exiles enjoyed great prosperity ; but 
after his death they were involved in cala- 
mities and persecutions. 1 And hence not 
a few of them have apostatized to Moham- 
medanism, and it is to be feared that this 
portion of the Armenian church will become 
wholly extinct. On the other hand, the 
Asiatic Armenians have undoubtedly de- 
rived no little advantage from the perma- 
nent settlement of very many of their nation 
during this century, for commercial pur- 
poses, in most of the countries of Europe, 
as at Marseilles in France, and in London, 
Amsterdam, and Venice.* For, not to 
mention other things, this has afforded them 
an opportunity to print the Bible and many 
other books especially religious ones, in 
the Armenian character, in Holland parti- 
cularly and in England ; and these books, 


of the Church of Alexandria was also published in 
French. — Schl. 

* 8ee Chardin, Voyage en Perse , tome li. p. 106, &c. 
Gabr. du Chiuon, JSouvclle Relation du Levant , p. 
806, &c. 

* Of the Armenians residing at Marseilles and the 
books they have printed there, see Simon’s Lcttres 
Choisiet , tome li. p. 137. Of their Bible printed in 
Holland he likewise treats, Ibid . tome iv. p. 1G0. So 
also does Schrader, in his Thesaurus Lingua; A rment'ear, 
or rather in the de Lingua Armenica t which is 
prefixed to this Thesaurus , cap. iv. p. 60. The other 
Armenian books printed at Venice, Lemburg, and 
especially at Amsterdam, are enumerated by this 
very learned man, ubi supra, cap. il. sec. xxv. &c. p. 
'<8. &c. 
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being sent to the Armenian living under 
the Persians and Turks, doubtless tend to 
prevent the nation, which is rude and 
inclined to superstition, from losing all 
knowledge of the Christian religion. 

8. The disunion among the Nestorians, 
which rent that church m the preceding 
century, could not be healed at all in this. 
Among the patriarchs of Mosul, Elias II. 
sent his envoy to Rome in the year 1607, 
and again in the year 1610, to obtain the 
friendship of the pontiff; and in a letter 
to Paul V. he avowed himself ready to 
sanction a union between the Nestor ians 
and the Romans. 3 Elias III. though at 
first extremely averse to the Romish rites, 
yet in the year 1657 addressed a letter to 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
signifying his willingness to join the Ro- 
mish church, provided the pontiffs would 
grant to the Nestorians a place of worship 
at Rome, and would not corrupt or disturb 
at all the tenets of the sect. 4 But the 
Romans doubtless perceived that a union 
formed on the terms here stated would be 
of no use or advantage to their cause ; for 
we have no information that the Nestorians 
were at that time received into the Romish 
communion, or that the prelates of Mosul 
were again solicitous to conciliate the Ro- 
man pontiff. The Nestorian patriarchs of 
Ormus, who all bore the name of Simeon, 
likewise made two proposals in 1619 and 
1653, for renewing their former alliance 
with the Roman pontiffs, and sent to Rome 
a tract explanatory of their religious senti- 
ments. But either these prelates did not 
offer satisfactory terms to the Romans, 5 or 
on account of their poverty and very slen- 
der power they were despised at Rome; 
for it appears that from the year 1617, the 
prelates at Ormus were in a very low state, 
and no longer excited the envy of those at 
Mosul. 6 There was however a small and 
poor congregation of Roman Catholics 
formed among the Nestorians about the 
middle of this century, whose bishops or 
patriarchs reside in the city of Amida or 
biarbekir, and all bear the name of Joseph. 7 
The Nestorians inhabiting the coast of 
Malabar and who are called Christians of 
St. Thomas, so long as the Portuguese 
ossessed those regions, were miserably 
arassed by the Romish priests, especially 
by the Jesuits ; and yet neither vexations, 


3 Asseman, Biblioth. Orient . Clement. Vaticana, tom. 
i, p. 543 ; tom. ii. p. 457 ; tom. iii. par. i. p. 650. 

4 Asseman, ubi supra , tom. iii, par. il. p. oral. 

3 Asseman, ubi supra , tom. i. p. 531 ; tom. ii. p. 457 ; 
tom. iii. par. i. p. 622. 

3 Strozza, Pratfatio ad Librum de Chaldceorum Dog 
matibus, 

7 See Le Quien, Orient Christtanus \ tom. U. p. 1078. 


menaces, nor artifices, could bring them to that oppressed people, and they continue to 
prefer the Romish worship before that of enjoy it to the present time. At the same 
their fathers. 1 But when Cochin was con- time, the Dutch give no trouble to those 
quered by. the Dutch in 1663, and the Por- among them who choose to continue in the 
tuguese were expelled from these regions, 2 Romish religion, provided they will treat 
their former liberty of worshipping God in kindly and peacefully those who differ from 
the manner of their ancestors was restored to them. 


PA11T II. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I 

HISTORY OP TUB EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

1. The evils and calamities which the 
Roman pontiffs or the Austrians (often too 
obsequious to the pleasure of the pontiffs 
in things pertaining to religion) either 
brought or endeavoured to bring upon the 
Lutherans in various ways during this cen- 
tury, have been already narrated in the 
history of the Romish church. We shall 
therefore now mention only some other 
things, by which the Lutheran church lost 
something of its splendour and amplitude. 
Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, of the Cassel 
family, a very learned prince, seceded from 
the Lutheran church, and he not only him- 
self went over to the Reformed, but also in 
the year 1024 and onward, both at the 
university of Marpurg and throughout his 
province, he displaced the Lutheran teachers 
who firmly resisted his purpose, and com- 
manded the people to be thoroughly taught 
the Reformed doctrines, and public worship 
to be conducted in the Genevan manner. 
This design was prosecuted with the greatest 
firmness in the year 1619, when he ordered 
select theologians to proceed to the Dutch 
council of Dort, and commanded the de- 
crees there made to be publicly assented to 
by his church. The Reformed maintained 
formerly that nothing was done in this 
affair which was inconsistent with equity 
and the highest moderation. But perhaps 
all impartial men in our day will admit 
without difficulty, that many things would 
have been ordered somewhat differently if 
that excellent prince had been less disposed 
to gratify his own will and pleasure, and 
more attentive to those precepts which the 
wisest of the Reformed themselves inculcate 
respecting duty towards those who differ 
from us in matters of religion. 8 


* Of these La Croze treats largely, Hutoire du Chris- 
tianisme det Indes , livr. v. p. 344, &c. 

9 Schouten, Voyage aux Indes Orientates, tome i. p. 
319, &c. p. 406, &c. 

3 See Garth's Historischer Bericht von dem Religions- 


2. Not long after, in the year 1614, | 
John Sigismund also, the elector of Bran- 
denburg, left the communion of the Lu- 
therans and went over to the Reformed, 
yet with different views from those of 
Maurice, and with different results. Fpr 
he did not embrace all the doctrines by 
which the followers of Calvin are distin- 
guished from the Lutherans ; but in addi- 

wesen irn Fiirstenthum Hessen, 1 GOG, 4to ; Cyprian’s 
Unterricht v>on kirefi ticker Vereinignng dcr Protest (in- 
ten, p. 263, and In the Appendix of Documents , p. 103, 
and the public Acts, which wore published In the £/n> 
schuldige Nachriehten, a.i>. 1749, p. 25, & c. Hero 
should lx? consulted especially the public official writ- 
ings which passed between the divines of Cassel and 
Darmstadt, Cassel, 1C33, fol.; Marpurg, 1636, fob; 
Giesa. 1647, fob; of which Salig treats, in his Historic 
dcr Augsburg. Conf ssion, vol. i. book iv. chap. ii. p. 
756, See. [Even from the time of the Reformation on- 
ward, there were individuals in Hesse who were inclined 
towards the doctrines of the Reformed, but the outward 
tranquillity was not thereby destroyed. Philip the 
Magnanimous and his successors, some of whom wero 
well known to be favourable to the Reformed opinions, 
used all care to preserve this harmony. When the 
Formula of Concord produced bo much disturbance in 
Saxony and Upper Germany, and threatened to destroy 
the peace which liesse had hitherto enjoyed, the 
Hessian princes published an edict in 1572, by which 
they endeavoured to preserve the union. Also in tho 
general Synods of Treysa in 1577, of Marpurg In 1678, 
and of Cassel in 1579, the Hessian clergy were required 
to subscribe certain articles designed to preserve tho 
union. Hut under the landgrave Maurice the state of 
things changed. He had been drawn over to the side 
of the Reformed by some French Reformed noblemen’s 
sons, whom his father had procured through Beza to bo 
his son's associates ; and after the death of his father’s 
brother, tho landgrave Lewis, at Marpurg in 1604, he 
endeavoured to introduce the Reformed religion by 
means of a Catechism ; and in the year 1606, he dis- 
missed all the teachers at Marpurg and in half the 
upper principality of Hesse (which had fallen to the 
house of Cassel), because they would not subscribe the 
result of the Synod without some limitation ; and he 
established Reformed teachers in their place. The 
dismissed teachers, among whom the famous Balthazar 
Menzer was the most distinguished, were afterwards 
received by Lewis the landgrave of Darmstadt ; and a 
part of them were established in the newly-erected 
university of Giessen, and the rest were benefleed else- 
where. As is generally the case when human passions 
become enlisted In religious contests, there were faults 
on both sides which no impartial man at the present 
day will approve. The Lutherans adhered too strenu- 
ously and too wilfully to certain subtle doctrines of 
the schools, and to external rites which are not of the 
essence of Christianity ; and the Reformed, who had 
the court on their side, misused the power which was 
in their hands, to the injury of the ancient rights of 
a community whose brethren they pretended to be. 
— Schl. 
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tion to the Genevan form of worship, he 
considered only the Reformed doctrines 
respecting the person of Christ and the 
presence of his body and blood *in the 
oucharist as more correct and tenable than 
the Lutheran views ; but what they incul- 
cate respecting the nature and order of 
divine grace and the decrees of God he 
did not adopt. And hence he would neither 
send deputies to the synod of Dort, nor 
permit their decrees respecting these diffi- 
cult points to bo received. The same 
sentiments were so far retained by the 
sovereign princes of Brandenburg who 
reigned after him, that they never required 
Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to be 
taught in the Reformed churches of their 
dominions as the public and received doc- 
trine. It is also justly accounted an honour 
to John Sigismund, that he gave his subjects 
full liberty either to follow the example of 
their prince or to deviate from it; nor did 
he exclude from posts of honour and power 
those who deemed it wrong to abandon the 
religion of their fathers. Yet this mode- 
ration was not satisfactory to the violent 
temper of that age, which was in many 
respects too rigid ; for not a few thought it 
intolerable and provoking that the prince 
should ordain, that the professors of both 
religions should enjoy equal rank and 
rights, that odious terms and comparisons 
should be abstained from in disputation, 
that religious controversies should be either 
wholly omitted or explained very modestly 
in public discourses to the people, and 
lastly, that those who disagreed should live 
together as friends and should interchange 
kind offices. And from these views ori- 
ginated not only bitter contests, but also 
at times rash and seditious commotions in 
the state, in allaying which many years 
were consumed in vain. The neighbouring 
divines of Saxony, and particularly those 
of Wittemberg, undertook to defend the 
side of the Lutherans in these tumults, and 
undoubtedly with sincere and upright in- 
tentions, but, according to the customs of 
the times, in a style too coarse and not 
sufficiently temperate. And hence, not 
only was the Formula of Concord excluded 
from a place among the books by which the 
public religion of the Lutherans is regulated 
in the Brandenburg territories, but likewise 
the citizens of Brandenburg were forbidden 
to study theology in the university of 
Wittemberg. 

1 The laws and edicts both of John Sigismund and 
his successors in relation to this famous affair have 
been sometimes printed together. There are likewise 
extant a great number of books and pamphlets, from 
which a knowledge of these proceedings may be derived, 
and of which I would rather refer others to for a full 
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3. So many evils resulting from the dis- 
cords of the Lutherans and Reformed, who 
with equal sincerity and fortitude had re- 
nounced papal servitude, may have induced 
some of the principal men and the most 
famous theologians of both parties to look 
about them anxiously for some means of 
uniting in bonds of mutual affection the 
communities rent asunder and severed by 
their religious sentiments. No wise man 
could be so ignorant of human nature as to 
expect that all difference of opinion between 
them could be removed, or that either party 
would go over to the sentiments of the 
other. And therefore those who undertook 
this business agreed that their only aim 
should be to persuade the disputants that 
there was little or nothing of any impor- 
tance to true religion and piety in all the 
points controverted between the parties, 
that the fundamental truths on which the 
plan of salvation rests are safe on both 
sides, and that their controversies related 
partly to things recondite and inexplicable, 
and partly to things indifferent and far 
removed from the supreme object * of a 
Christian. Those who could admit these 
things to be true must also admit that the 
existing difference of sentiment was no just 
impediment to fraternal intercourse between 
the dissentients. And in fact most of the 
Reformed were readily brought to concede 
that the Lutherans erred but moderately 
and lightly, or did not greatly corrupt any 
one of the primary doctrines of Christia- 
nity ; but most of the Lutherans perseve- 
ringly maintained that they had the most 
weighty reasons for not judging in the same 
manner of the Reformed, and that a great 
part of the dispute related to the ground- 
work of all religion and piety. It is not 
strange that the opposite party should 
brand this perseverance of the Lutherans 
with the odious names of moroseness, super- 
ciliousness, arrogance, and the like. But 
those who were taxed with these faults 
brought as many charges against their ac- i 
cusers. For they complained that they I 


catalogue than give an imperfect one myself. Such a 
catalogue is extant in the Untchuldtge Nachrtchten , 
a.p. 1745, p. 34, &c. and a.d. 1746, p. 326. See also 
Kocher, Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolicu , p. 312, &c. 
Those who wish to understand and form an estimate of 
the whole transaction may consult Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketzerhistorie , part ii. book xvii. chap. vii. p. 965 ; 
Cyprian’s Unteiricht von der Vereinigung der Protes- 
tanten , p. 75, and the Appendix qf Documents , p. 226 ; 
the Unschuldige Nachrichten , a.d. 1727, p. 1069, and 
a.d. 1732, p. 715. Those who would persuade us that 
the hope of extending his power and influence was 
not the least motive with the prince for this change, 
conjecture rather than demonstrate and prove; for they 
do not support their opinion with valid arguments. Yet 
it must be confessed by those who carefully inspect the 
history of those times, that their conjecture is not alto- 
gether without reason and plausibility. 
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How much labour and effort the Branden- 
burg heroes, Frederick William and his son 
Frederick, afterwards expended in .recon- 
ciling the differences of Protestants in 
general, and particularly in Prussia 1 and 
their other provinces, and what difficulties 
opposed and withstood those efforts, are too 
# well known to need a long rehearsal. 

6. Of those who as private individuals 
assumed the office of arbiters of the contests 
among the Protestants, a vast number might 
be mentioned; but many more assumed this 
character among the Reformed than among 
the Lutherans. The most noted among the 
Reformed, it' is universally admitted, was 
John Durseus [or Dury], a Scotchman, who 
was certainly an honest man and both pious 
and learned, but more distinguished for 
genius and memory than for the power of 
nice discrimination and sound judgment, as 
might be evinced by satisfactory proofs if 
this were the proper place. For more than 
forty years, or from 1631 to 1674, he 
laboured with incredible fortitude and pa- 
tience, by writing, persuading, admonishing, 
in short in every way that could be thought 
of, to attain the happiness of putting an end 
to the contests among the Protestants. Nor 
did he, like others, attempt this vast enter- 
prise shut up in his study ; but he travelled 
into nearly all the countries of Europe in 
, which a purer religion flourished, and per- 
sonally addressed and conferred with all the 
theologians of both parties who were of much 
note and influence, and made great exer- 
tions to engage in his enterprise kings, 
princes, and magistrates, and their friends, 
by displaying the importance and utility of 
his object. Most persons commended his 
designs and treated him with kindness, yet 
very few were found willing to help forward 
his plans by their personal efforts and coun- 
sels. Some persons suspecting that so great 
eagerness as Dury manifested must proceed 
from sinister designs, and that he was 
secretly labouring to draw the Lutherans 
into a snare, assailed him in writings full of 
acrimony, nor did all of them abstain from 
personal invectives and abuse. At last, 

| neglected by his own party and repelled 
and rejected by ours, and discouraged by a 
thousand hardships, insults, and troubles, 
he learned that this task exceeded the power 
of individual efforts, and he consumed the 
remainder of his life in obscurity and neglect 


hfricit Judicio, p. 178 ; M oiler, In his Life of Musasus in 
Cimbria Liter at a, tom. li. p. 566, &o. treats professedly 
of the conference at Cassel ; and in p. 568 gives an 
accurate catalogue of all the writings published both 
by the friends and the enemies of that conference. 

1 Hartknoch'g Preutmche Kirchenhistorie , p. 599 ; 
UnscHulrtige Nachrichten, a.d. 1731, p. 1010, &c. 


at Cassel. 8 This honest man, though some- 
times not sufficiently explicit and ingenuous, 
laid for the foundation of his scheme certain 
principles according to which, if they should 
be approved, not only Lutherans and the 
Reformed but Christians of all sects what- 
ever might easily become associated. For 
first, he contended that what is called the 
Apostles’ Creed embraced all the doctrines 
necessary to be believed, and the ten com- 
mandments all the laws of conduct to bo 
observed, and the Lord’s Prayer all the 
promises of God; and if this were true, 
then all Christians might unite in one 
family. In the next place, as appears from 
adequate proof, he endeavoured to attain 
his object by means of mystical or Quakerish 
sentiments. For he placed all religion in 
the elevation of the soul to God, or in 
eliciting that internal divine spark or word 
which dwells in the human mind; from 
which it would follow, that difference of 
opinion on divine subjects has no connexion 
with religion. 

7. The principal Lutherans who engaged 
in this business were John Matthias, a 
Swede, bishop of Stregnas and formerly 
preceptor to queen Christina, whom Dury 
had warmed with zeal for a coalition, and 
George Calixtus, a divine of Helmstadt, 
who had few equals in that age either in 
learning, genius, or probity; but neither 
of these met with the success he desired. 
The Olive Branches of the former (for such 
was the title of his pamphlets on the sub- 
ject) were publicly condemned, and by a 
royal edict were excluded from the terri- 
tories of Sweden. And he himself at last, 

8 See Coler’s Historia Joh. Durcei, Wittemb. 1716, 
4to, to which however very much might be added from 
documents both printed and manuscript. Some docu- 
ments of this kind were published by Hasaeus, in the 
Bibliotheca Bremen s. Theologico- Philologies, tom. i. p. 
911, &o. and tom. iv. p. 683. A great number are 
given by Gessellus, in tho Addenda Irenica , in his Hist. 
Sac. et Eccles. tom. ii. p. 614. His transactions with the 
Marpurgers are in Von Schenck’s Vi tee Professorum 
Theol. Marpurgenxium , p. 202, Sic. What he attempted 
in Holstein may be learned from tho Epistles which 
Lackmann has published along with the Epistles ol 
Lossius, p. 245. How he managed in Prussia and 
Poland we are informed by Jablonskl, Historia Consent 
tut Sendomirientis, p. 127. His proceedings in Denmark 
are stated by Von Elswicb, fasciculus i. Epistolar. 
Familiarum Theologicur . p. 147. His acts in the 
Palatinate are in Von Seelen’s Delicice F.mstoUca , p. 
953. His proceedings in Switzerland are illustrated by 
the Acts and Epistles published in the Museum Helve- 
ticum, tom. ill. iv. v. p. 602, &c. Many things on this 
subject aro also brought forward by Jager, Historia 
Sacul. xvii. decenn. vii. p. 172, and elsewhere. In 
general, respecting Durseus the reader may consult 
Bohm’s Englische Rejormationshistorie, p. 944, and tho 
Dissertation, derived very much from unpublished docu- 
ments, which Benzel exhibited at Helmstadt under my 
auspices in 1744, entitled De Joh. Dureeo , mnxime de 
Act is (Jus Suecanis. [See also Bayle, Dicltonnatre, 
art. Dureus $ Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketxerhistorie , part 
ii. book xvii. chap. xi. sec. xxlii. &c. p. 152, &c. and 
Brook’s Li iss of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 369, &c.— 
Mur , 
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HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


in order to appease in some measure his 
enemies, had to relinquish his office and 
retire to a private life. 1 * 3 Calixtus, while 
he dissuaded others from contention, drew 
on himself an immense load of accusations 
and conflicts ; and while he endeavoured to 
free the church from all sects, was thought 
by great numbers of his brethren to be the 
father and author of a new sect, that of the 
Syncretists ; that is, the sect which pursued 
peace and union at the expense of divine 
truth. 8 We shall find hereafter a more 
convenient place for speaking of the for- 
tunes and the opinions of this great man ; 
for lie was charged with many other offences 
besides that of being zealous for peace with 
the Reformed ; and the attacks made upon 
him threw the whole Lutheran community 
into commotion. 8 

8. To say something of the external 
prosperity of the Lutheran church, the most 
important circumstance is, that this church, 
though beset with the numberless machina- 
tions and oppressions of its enemies, could 
nowhere be entirely extirpated and oblite- 
rated. There are to this day and it may 
justly excite our wonder, very many Lu- 
therans even in those countries in which 
Lutheran worship is prohibited; nay (as 
appears from the recent emigration of the 
Saltsburgers, 4 * * * which deserves to be told to 
all future ages), in those countries in which 
even a silent and most cautious dissent from 
the established religion is a capital crime, 
there lie concealed vast numbers who re- 


1 See Scheffer's Suecia Literates , p. 123, and Mol- 
ler’s flypomnemata upon it, p. 387 ; Arckenholz, Me- 
moires de In Heine Christine , tome i. p. 320, p. 505, &c,; 
tome ii. p. G3. [Matthias published two works which 
gave offence to the Swedes, namely, Idea boni ordinis 
in Ecdesia Christi, and Ramus Oliva Septentrionalis . 
The last was published in ten parts, Strengnas, 1GG1, 
lGf>2, 12mo, and in the latter year it was placed In the 
list of forbidden books. — Mur. 

* The views of this excellent man which many have 
stated incorrectly, may be learned from his tract often 
printed, entitled Judicium de Controversiis Theologicis 
inter Lutheranos et Reformatos, et de Afutua partium 
Fratemitate et Toler ant ia. 

3 These various attempts at union, whether by the 
authority of public bodies or by the benevolent zeal of 
individuals, are more fully but not so impartially treated 
by Tabaraud, in his Uistoire des Projets pour la Reunion 
des Communions Chretienncs % especially in chapters ii. 
and x — R. 

4 There was an emigration of above one thousand 

Saltsburgers in the years 1G84, 1685, 1G86; but the 
great emigration was in the years 1731 and onward, 
amounting to between 30,000 and 40,000 persons.— 
Mur. [Guericke in his Handbuch der Kirchenges. vol. 
ii. p. 349, refers to the following, among other authori- 
ties, for an account of this emigration, which was 
caused by the severe measures of the archbishop of 

8altsburg against the Protestants; Schelhorn, De Relig. 

F.vang. in Provincia Salxburgi Ortu et Fa tit, 1732 ; 
Pause, Oesch. der Auxivanderung der evang. Salzburger , 
Lelp. 1827. The reader will see, from a reference by 

Ranke to the persecuting measures of an earlier arch- 
bishop in 1588, with what difficulties Protestantism had 
to contend from the very outset in that unfortunate 
district. Popes of Romes vol. ii. p. 137.— R. 


gard all superstition with abhorrence, and 
Who observe in the best manner they can 
the great precepts of a pure religion. The 
countries which are inhabited by persons of 
different religions yet are under the spiri- 
tual dominion of the Roman pontiff, afford 
us numerous examples of cruelty, inhuma- 
nity, and injustice, which the Romanists 
think perfectly justifiable against those who 
dissent from them, and whom they regard 
as seditious citizens; yet nowhere could 
either violence or fraud wrest from the 
Lutherans all their rights and liberties. It 
may be added that the Lutheran religion 
was transplanted by merchants and other 
emigrants to America, Asia, and Africa, 
and was introduced into various places of 
Europe where it was before unknown. 

9. The internal condition of the Lutheran 
church in this century presents indeed many 
things to be commended, but not a few 
things also which deformed it. First, it was 
honourable to the Lutherans that they cul- 
tivated everywhere with diligence, not only 
sacred learning, but also every branch of 
human knowledge ; and that they enlarged 
and illustrated both literature and theology 
with many and important accessions. This 
is so generally known that we need not go 
into a prolix enumeration of the revolutions 
and improvements of the several sciences. 
From most of them religion derived some 
benefit ; but some of them were abused by 
injudicious or ill-designing men — such is 
the common lot of all human affairs — to 
corrupt and to explain away that religion 
which the Bible reveals. In the first part 
of the century those branches of learning 
in which intellect is chiefly concerned were 
the most taught in the schools, and in a 
method not very alluring and pleasant ; but 
in the latter part of it more attention was 
paid to the branches which depend on genius 
and memory, and which afford more enter- 
tainment and pleasure, such as history, 
civil, literary, and natural, antiquities, cri- 
ticism, eloquence, and the like. Moreover, 
both kinds of learning were treated in a 
more convenient, neat, and elegant manner. 
Yet it was unhappily the fact that while 
human knowledge was advanced and po- 
lished, the estimation in which learning and 
learned men were held was gradually les- 
sened ; which, among other causes inexpe- 
dient to mention, may be ascribed to the 
multitude of those who applied themselves 
to study, without possessing natural talents 
and a taste for learning. 

10. During the greater part of the cen- 
tury no other rule ofphilosophising flourished 
in the schools except the Aristotelico-Scho- 
lastic ; and for a long time those who thought 
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Aristotle should either be given up or 
amended, were considered as threatening as 
much danger to the church as if they nad 
undertaken to falsify some portion of the 
Bible. In this zeal for the Peripatetic 
philosophy, the doctors of Leipsie, Tubin- 
gen, Helmstadt, and Altorf, wont beyond 
almost all others. Many indeed envied the 
Aristotelians their high prosperity. In the 
first place, there were certain wise and honest 
men among the theologians who admitted 
that it was proper to philosophise though 
sparingly, but who complained that the 
name of philosophy was attached to words 
and distinctions void of all meaning. 1 Next 
came the disciples of Peter Ramus, who 
with great diligence inculcated their mas- 
ter’s precepts (which were of greater prac- 
tical utility) in many both or the higher 
and inferior schools, to the exclusion of the 
Aristotelians.* Lastly, there were those 
who either condemned all philosophy, as 
being injurious to religion and to the com- 
munity (which Daniel Hoffmann did no less 
unskilfully than contemptuously at Ilelm- 
stadt), or who, with Robert Fludd, Jacob 
Bdhme, and the Rosecrucians already 
mentioned, 3 boasted of having discovered, 
by means of fire and divine illumination, an 
admirable and celestial mode of philoso- 
phising. But if there had been as much 
liarmony among these sects as there was 
dissension and disagreement, they had far 
less power than was necessary to overthrow 
the empire of Aristotle, now confirmed by 
time and strong in the multitude of its 
defenders. 

11. But more danger impended over 
Aristotle from Des Cartes and Gassendi, 
whose lucid and well-arranged treatises, as 
early as the middle of the century, pleased 
many of our theologians better than the 
many huge volumes of the Peripatetics, 
which exhibited the stale and insipid wis- 
dom of the schools without taste or elegance. 
The Aristotelians first endeavoured to repel 
these new teachers of philosophy by argu- 
ments of an invidious nature, by fully 
exhibiting the great danger which this new 
mode of philosophising portended to reli- 
gion and to true piety; but afterwards, 
when they saw these weapons unsuccessful, 
they drew back and defended only the 
citadel of their cause, abandoning the out- 

* Such was Wenzel Schilling, with his associates 
(concerning whom, see Arnold's Kirchen-und Ketzer- 
historie, part ii. book xvii. chap. vi. p. 499), and like- 
wise others of our best theologians. 

8oe Von Elswich, De rnria Aristotelis in Protestant. 
Scholtt for tuna, sec. xxi. p. 54, &c. and Walch’s His- 
toria Logices, lib. ii. cap. i. sec. ill. sec. v. in his Pa- 
rerga Academica , p. 613, 8ca. 

* See above, in the chapter on the General History 
of the Church, sec. 30, &o. p. 732, &c. 


works. For some of them coupled elegance 
of diction and polite literature with their 
precepts $ nor did they deny that though 
Aristotle was the prince of philosophers, 
there were some blemishes and faults in 
him, which a wise man might lawfully 
amend. But this very prudence made their 
adversaries more bold and daring ; for they 
now contended that they had obliged them 
to confess guilt, and therefore they opened 
all their batteries upon the whole school 
of the Stagyrite, which the others had 
conceded to need amendment only in part. 
After Hugo Grotius, who was but a timid 
opposer of the Stagyrite, Samuel Puffen- 
dorf first pointed out, freely and openly, 
a new and very different course from the 
Peripatetic on the law of nature and the 
science of morals. He was followed with 
still greater zeal (although nearly over- 
whelmed by the multitude of his enemies) 
by Christian Thomasius, a jurist first of 
Leipsie and then at Halle; who was not 
indeed a man to whose protection the in- 
terests of philosophy might, be intrusted 
with entire confidence, yet he possessed a 
fearless mind and very superior genius. 
He attempted a reformation not of a single 
science only, but of every branch of philo- 
sophy ; and both by precept and example 
continually urged his fellow-citizens to burst 
asunder the bonds of Aristotle, wjiom j 
however he had neither understood nor j 
even read. The particular mode of philo- ! 
sophising which he substituted in place of 
that which had prevailed, was not very f 
favourably received and soon fell into 
neglect. But the spirit of innovation which 1 
he diffused made so great a progress in a 1 
short time, that he may be justly accounted 
the subduer of philosophic tyranny or of 
sectarian philosophy, especially among the 
Germans. 4 The Frederician university at 
Halle in Saxony where he taught, was the 

4 Concerning Christian Thomasius, see Bracker's 
Histories Crit. Philosophic?, tom. v. and his Append . 
Hist. Crit. Philos . p. 859, Ac. Yet Mosheim Judged 
more correctly of this memorable man than Brucker 
did, who unjustly accounted him a reformer of philo- j 
sophy. Thomasius wa9 not properly a reformer of philo- j 
sophy, though he was the occasion of a reform in it ; j 
for he improved the philosophical genius of the Gor- | 
mans just as Holberg did that of tho Danes, without i 
being himself a great discoverer in philosophy. Tho- I 
masius introduced more freedom of thinking. And 
this freedom under his guidance spread itself not only 
over philosophy, but likewise over ecclesiastical law. 
He often went too far In this matter, and his views were 
not always the best. The abuse he received from the 
divines of Leipsie inflamed him with hatred against 
the whole clerical order. At the same time, he must 
have the credit of abolishing the punishment of here- 
tics, trials for witchcraft, and certain false principles 
respecting marriage and divorce, &c. See Schroockh’s 
Algem. Biographie, vol. v. p. 266, &c. — Schl. [See a 
brief notioe or him and his works in Tennemann's 
Manual of the Hist, of Philosophy , by Johnston, p. 
363, 4. — R, 
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first to fall in with his views; afterwards 
the other schools in Germany adopted them, 
one after another ; and from these, the same 
liberty of thinking extended to the other 
nations that professed the Lutheran reli- 
gion. Towards the end of the century 
therefore all among us became possessed, 
not by any law but in the course of events 
and as it were accidentally, of the liberty 
of philosophising, each according to his 
own judgment and not another man’s, 
and of exhibiting in public those principles 
of philosophy which each one thought to 
be true and certain. This liberty was so 
used by the majority, that in the manner of 
the ancient Eclectics, they selected and 
combined the better and more probable 
dogmas of the various schools; yet there 
were some (among whom Godfrey William 
Leibnitz was undoubtedly the greatest 
man) who endeavoured to search for the 
truth by their own efforts, and to elicit from 
fixed and immoveable principles a new and 
imperishable philosophy. 1 In this conflict 
with Aristotle and his friends, so great 
was the odium against the routed foe among 
the Lutherans, that the science of metaphy- 
sics, which the Stagyrite regarded as the 
primary science and the source of all the 
rest, was degraded and nearly stripped of 
all its honours; nor could the otherwise 
great influence of Des Cartes, who like 
Aristotle commenced all his philosophy 
with it, afford to it any great protection. 
But after the first commotions had a little 
subsided, principally at the recommenda- 
tion of Leibnitz, it was not only recalled 
from exile but was again honoured with 
the splendid title and rank of the Queen of 
Sciences. 

12. Many persons, who have formed such 
an idea of the Christian church as no wise 
man will ever expect to see realized, are 
wonderfully prolix in enumerating and ex- 
aggerating the defects of the Lutheran 
clergy of this age. In the higher class of 
them, they specify arrogance, a contentious 
spirit, disregard of Christian simplicity, 
lust of domination, a carping disposition, 
intolerable bigotry, extreme hatred of pious 
r and good men who may honestly deviate at 
all from the established rule of faith, and 
I know not what other things no better than 
,these. In the lower class of ministers, they 
mention ignorance, an insufficient mode of 
teaching, and neglect of their most sacred 
duties ; and in both classes, avarice, the want 
of piety, indolence, and habits unbecoming 
the character of ministers of Christ. One 

l No one will better illustrate these facts than Bruc- 
ker, the man best informed on all these subjects, in his 
Historia Critica Philosophies. 


who has leisure and the means of examining 
the manners and condition of those times 
will readily grant, that there was not a 
small number of persons presiding over the 
Lutheran churches, who lacked either the 
ability or the disposition to point out the 
way of truth and salvation wisely and well. 
But those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of our world know that this has been 
a common evil in all ages. And on the 
other hand, no one will deny, — unless he is 
ignorant and ill-informed or is affected by 
some disease of the mind,—- that there were 
very many learned, grave, wise, and holy 
men intermingled among these improper 
clergymen. And perhaps, if one should 
raise this question — whether in the time 
of our fathers, there were more preachers in 
our churches unworthy of this office than 
in our own time, when many think the 
ancient sanctity of the clergy is generally re- 
vived? — a difficult controversy would arise, 
in which a person of any genius might easily 
find arguments on both sides. Besides, 
many of the faults so invidiously charged 
upon the clergy of this age, if the subject 
be duly examined, will be found to be not 
so much the faults of the men as of the 
times, arising from the public calamities, 
from the Thirty Years’ War (that fruitful 
source of innumerable evils to Germany), 
from a bad education also, and sometimes 
from the conduct of the supreme magistrates. 

13. This last remark will be better under- 
stood if we notice some particular facts. 
We do not deny what many allege, that 
during a great part of the century the people 
were not well instructed, either from the 
pulpit or in the schools ; nor shall we much 
resist those who maintain, that the sacred 
eloquence of many places was the art of 
declaiming boisterously by the hour, on 
subjects little understood or comprehended. 
For though the doctrines and precepts of 
religion were generally brought forward, 
yet by most preachers they were dressed 
out in puerile ornaments, very foreign from 
the spirit of divine wisdom, and thus were 
in a great measure deprived of their native 
force and beauty. Yet who can greatly 
wonder that those men should have ampli- 
fied their discourses with adventitious mat- 
ter, who had but very few examples of 
good speaking before them, and who brought 
to the sacred office heads full of philosophi- 
cal terms and distinctions and quibbles, but 
deficient in those things which are of most 
use for moving the souls of men? We 
acknowledge that in the universities more 
time was spent in the study of polemic 
theology, and in stating and clearing the 
doct rines of theology with subtlety ana art. 



than in explaining the Holy Scriptures, in 
unfolding the principles oi morals, in im- 
buing the mind with pious emotions, and 
in otner things necessary in a minister of 
religion. Yet this fault I think will be 
censured with less severity by one who has 
learned, from the history of those times, 
with what zeal and subtlety numerous 
adversaries attacked the Lutheran cause, 
and to what dangers it, was exposed from 
those adversaries, especially from the pa- 
pists. When war rages on every side, the 
art of war and of defending one’s country, 
it is well known, is commonly regarded as 
the most valuable of all arts. I wish they 
had shown more mildness towards great 
numbers who from excessive curiosity, from 
ignorance, or the ardour of their imagina- 
tions, fell into errors, yet did not disturb 
the public peace with their opinions. But 
from education and from their earliest im- 
pressions (which are well known to have 
boundless influence), our ancestors derived 
the sentiment, that corrupters of divine 
truth ought to be restrained. And the more 
simplicity and attachment to the divine 
glory they possessed, the more difficult 
was it for them to discard the maxim, 
transfused into their minds from the eccle- 
siastical law of the papists, that whoever 
is adjudged an enemy of God should be 
adjudged an enemy of his country. 

14. In the form of church government, 
the mode of worship, and other external 
regulations of our church, little or no change 
was made in most places. Yet many and 
great changes would have been made, if the 
princes had deemed it for the public good 
to regulate ecclesiastical matters according 
to the prescriptions of certain great and 
excellent men, who near the close of the 
century, led on by Christian Thomasius, 
attempted a reformation of our system of 
ecclesiastical law. These famous jurists, 
in the first place, set up a new fundamental 
principle of church polity, namely, the 
supreme authority and power of the civil 
magistrate; and then, after establishing 
with great care and subtlety this basis, they 
founded upon it a great mass of precepts, 
which in the judgment of many were con- 
sidered, and not without reason, as tending 
to this point, that the sovereign of a country 
is also sovereign of the religion of its citi- 
zens, or is their supreme pontiff ; and that 
the ministers of religion are not to be 
accounted ambassadors of God, but vice- 
gerents of the chief magistrates. They 
also weakened not a little the few remain- 
ing prerogatives and advantages which were 
left of the vast number formerly possessed 
by the clergy 5 and maintained, that many 


of the maxims and regulations of our church 
which had come down from our fathers, 
were relics of popish superstition. This 
afforded matter for long and pernicious 
feuds and contests between our theologians 
and our jurists. I leave others to inquire 
with what temper and designs and with 
what success, these contests were managed 
on both sides. It will be sufficient for us 
to observe, what is abundantly attested, 
that they diminished much in various places 
the respect for the clergy, the reverence 
for religion, and the security and prosperity 
of the Lutheran church. And hence most 
unfortunately, such is the state of things 
among us, that those of honourable birth, 
or who are distinguished for strength of 
genius, or for noble and ingenuous feelings, 
look upon the study of theology as beneath 
them, there being neither honour nor much 
emolument attached to it ; and every day 
the number of wise and erudite theologians 
is becoming less. This is lamented by those 
who see in what a perilous state the Lu- 
theran cause now is; and perhaps those 
who come after us will have cause to 
lament it still more. 

15. With the names of celebrated men 
among the Lutherans, whose writings have 
promoted their own reputations and the 
interests of the church, we might fill up 
several pages. It will be sufficient for the 
young tneologian to acquaint himself well 
with the merits and the labours of the fol- 
lowing: — iEgidius and Nicholas Hunnius, 
Leonard Ilutter, John and John Ernest 
Gerhard, George and Frederick Ulric Ca- 
lixtus, the Mentzers, the Oleariuses, Fre- 
derick Baldwin, Albrecht Grauer, Matthias 
Hoe, the Carpzovs, John and Paul Tarno- 
vius, John Affelmann, Eilh. Lubin, the 
Lysers, both the Michael Walthers, Joachim 
Hildebrand, John Yal. Andrea?, Solomon 
Glassius, Abraham Calovius, Theodore 
Hackspann, John Hulsemann, James Wel- 
ler, the brothers Peter and John Musaeus, 
John Conrad Dannhauer, John George 
Dorschams, John Arndt, Martin Geyer, 
John Adam Schertzer, Balthazar and John 
Meisner, Augustus Pfeiffer, Henry and 
John Muller, Justus Christopher Schomer, 
Sebastian Schmidt, Christian Kortholt, the 
Osianders, Philip James Spener, Gebhard 
Theodore Meyer, Friedemann Bechmann, 
and others. 1 


1 For the lives and writings of these men, see besides 
the common writers of literary history, Witte, in his 
Memories Theologorum, and his Diarium Biogrnphi- 
cum ; Pipping and Gtttze, in their Memories Theologo- 
rum , and others. [The following brief notices are 
abridged from Schlegel and Von Elnem:— 2Eg. Hunnius, 
born 1560, professor of theology at Marpurg, 1576, and 
at Wittemberg, 1592, where he died, 1603, was a great 



polemic divine. His Latin works, 5 vols. folio were 
printed 1607-1609. His son of the same name, super- 
intendent at Altenburg, died 1612. — Nicholas Hunnius, 
professor at Wittemberg and superintendent at Lubec, 
died 1613. He wrote against the Catholics and a plan 
for terminating religious controversies.— Hutter died a 
professor at Wittemberg in 1616. He was a bitter pole- 
mic against the Reformed. —John Gerhard, born 1582, 
professor at Coburg and Jena, died 1637. His Loci 
Communes , enlarged by Cotta, are still in repute. His 
Confessio Catholica confutos the Catholic theology by 
the fathers, councils, and schoolmen.— His son, John 
Ernst Gerhard, professor of theology at Jena, died 
1668, and his grandson of the samo name, professor of 
theology at Giessen, died 1707.— Georgo Calixtus, an 
elegant scholar and a learned theologian, professor at 
llelmstadt, died 1656. His conflicts are afterwards 
mentioned by Mosheim.— His son, George Uiric Calixtus 
trod in the steps of his father, but possessed less talent. 
— Balthazar Mentzer, the father, professor at Marpurg 
and Giessen, famous as a violont polemic against the 
Reformed, died 1627.— Balthazar Mentzer, the son, was 
professor at Marpurg, Rinteln, and Giessen, and. died 
1679.— John Oloarius (or (Elschlager) who died 1623, 
professor of Hebrew at Llelmstadt and superintendent 
at Halle, was the parent of the others.— John Godfr. 
Olearius, his son, succeeded his father at Halle. — John 
Olearius, the grandson of John, was professor of Greek 
at Leipsic, wrote De Stylo N. Test . and died 1713. — 
Godfrey Olearius, son of tho last and great-grandson 
of the first John, was professor of theology at Leipsic, 
and died 1715.— Fred. Baldwin was professor of theo- 
logy at Wittomberg, wrote a commentary on Paul’s 
Epistles, Cases of Conscience, Slg. and died 1627— 
Grauor, professor at Jena, and general superintendent 
at Weimar, an angry polemic and denominated the 
Shield and Sword of Lutheranism, died 1617.— Hoe was 
nobly born at Vionna, was a court preacher, and a 
strenuous adversary of the Reformed, and died in 1645. 
John Bened. Carpzov, professor of theology at Leipsic, 
wrote Isagoge in Libras Symbol, and died 1657. Ilis 
son, John Bened. Carpzov, also professor of theology at 
Leipsic and famed for his Rabbinic learning, died 1699. 
His brother, Samuel Bened. Carpzov, court preacher at 
Dresden, died 1 707.— John Tarnovius, professor of theo- 
logy at Rostock, a good interpreter, died 1629. — Paul 
Tarnovius, a kinsman of the former and a professor 
at Rostock, also a biblical interpreter, died in 1633. — 
Affelmann (or Von Affeln) was an acute but angry 
disputant, professor of theology at Rostock, and died 
1621. — Lubln, professor first of poetry and then of 
theology at Rostock, was an elegant scholar and a 
good interpreter of Paul’s epistles, died 1621.— Poly- 
carp I.yser, professor of theology at Wittemberg, a 
zealous defender of Lutheranism, died 1610. — His son, 
Polycarp, professor of theology at Leipsic, also an acute 
polemic, died 1633.— The brother of the last, William 
Lyser, was professor of theology at Wittemberg, died 
In 1649.- Walther, the father, professor of theology at 
llelmstadt, and then general superintendent of East 
Friesland, died at Zelle, 1662— Walther, the son, was 
professor of mathematics and then of theology at Wit- 
tomberg, and died 1692. — Hildebrand, professor of 
theology and ecclesiastical antiquities at llelmstadt, 
and then upper superintendent in Luneburg, died 
V. Andreae, the son of John, and grand- 
son of the famous chancellor James Andre® of 
Tubingen, sustained various offices, court preacher, 
consistorial counsellor, &c. He was a great satirical 
genius as well as profoundly learned, and was supposed 
to be the author of the Rosecrucian comedy, died 1654, 
aged 68.— Solomon Glass, author of Philologies Sacra , 
was bom 1593, became professor of Hebrew and Greek, 
and then of theology at Jena, and lastly general super- 
intendent at Gotha where he died 1656. He was very 
learned and pious— Calovius, professor at Konigsberg, 
rector at Dantzlg, and professor of theology at Wittem- 
berg died 1686, aged 74. He was a learned dogmatic 


theologian, and severe against dissentients from Lu- 
theranism— llackspann, a learned Orientalist, professor 
of tho Oriental languages and then of theology at 
Altorf, died 1659, aged 52.— HUlsemann, a scholastic 
divine, was professor of theology, first at Wittemberg 
and then at Leipsic, where he died 1661, aged 59. Ho 
strenuously opposed all union with the Reformed. — 
Weller, author of a famous Greek Grammar, was a 
good teacher of the Oriental languages and theology 
at Wittemberg, and then court preachor at Dresden ; 
died 1664, aged 62— Peter Musoeus, a learned and 
moderate man, profossor of theology at Rinteln, llelm- 
stadt, and Kiel, whore he died 1674, aged 54. — John 
Musceus, a judicious divine, first a professor of history 
and poetry and then of theology at Jena, died 1681, 
aged 68. Both these brothers were liberal-minded 
men. — Dannhauor, a poet and professor of theology at 
Strasburg, died 1666, aged 63— Dorschams of Strasburg, 
a professor of theology there, and at Rostock, where 
he died in 1659, aged 62, was very learned— Arndt, after , 
various changes and persecutions, died goncral super- 
intendent of Zelle, in 1621, aged 66, a very pious man, 
though mystical. (See above, p. 642, note 5). — Geyer, 
a preacher and professor at Leipsic and court preachor 
at Dresden, a devout man, a commentator on some 
books of the Old Testament, died 1680, aged 66.— 
Sehertzer, profossor of theology at Leipsic, a disciple of 
HUlsemann, author of a system of theology, died 1683, 
agod 55— Balthazar Meisner of Dresden, profossor of 
theology at Wittemberg, a modest and liberal-minded 
man, died 1626, aged 39.— John Meisner, professor of 
theology at Wittemberg, much opposed by Calovius 
for his liberal views, died 1681, aged 66. — Pfeiffer, a 
good Orientalist and expositor, author of Dnbia Vexata 
and Crilica Sacra, was professor of Oriental languages 
and of theology, first at Wittemberg and then at Leip- 
sic, and superintendent at Lubec, where he died 1698, 
aged 58— Henry Mlfller, a friend of Spener, preacher 
and professor at Rostock, known by his practical writ- 
ings, died 1675, aged 44— John MUller, a preacher at 
Hamburg, and bitter opposer of Henry Midler and Jacob 
Bbhmen, died 1672, aged 74— Schomer of Lubec, pro- 
fessor of theology at Rostock, died 1693, aged 45, and 
was a man of general knowledge. — Schmidt, a native 
of Alsace and professor at Strasburg, was learned in 
the Oriental languages and distinguished as a biblical 
interpreter. His Latin translation of the Bible and 
commentaries on several books did him much credit { 
he died 1696, aged 79.— Kortholt was professor of theo- 
logy at Rostock and then at Kiel, where he was vice- 
chancellor, and died 1694, aged 61. He advanced church 
history, and promoted piety and religious knowledge in 
tho country around him — Lucas Osiander, senior (son 
of Andrew Osiander, senior), was court preacher 
and consistorial counsellor at Stutgard, and employed 
in promoting tho reception of the Formula of Con- 
cord. He abridged and continued the Magdeburg 
ccnturicB, and died 1604, aged 73— Andrew Osiander 
(son of the former) became chancellor at Tubingen, 
and died 1617, aged 55. Ho published a Latin Bible 
with notes— Lucas Osiander, junior (son of Lucas 
Osiander, senior), professor of theology and chancellor 
at Tubingen, a violent polemic and particularly hostile 
to Menzcr and Arndt, died 1638, aged 67.— John Adam 
Osiander (son of John Balthazar Osiander, superinten- 
dent of Valhingen), was court preacher at Stutgard, 
professor of Greek and then of theology, and finally 
chancellor at Tubingen, a polemic divine, died 1697, aged 
75— Philip James 8pener, of Upper Alsace, preacher 
at Strasburg, Frankfort, and at the court of Dresden, 
and provost of Berlin, where he died 1705, aged 76. 
He was learned and eloquent and a great promoter of 
piety, and will be noticed hereafter — Meyer, well read 
in ecclesiastical antiquities, was professor of theology at 
llelmstadt, where he died 1 693. He Wrote Commentaru 
de recondita Vtteri* Eccles. Theologian and published 
Justell’s Codex Canonum Ecclesias Universes. — Bech- 
mann was professor at Jena, and died In 1703.— Mur. 
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arises the liberty, enjoyed by those who are 
not professed teachers in the church, of 
dissenting from the symbolical books, and 
of expressing that dissent at pleasure both 
orally and m their writings. Formerly, 
those who opposed any article of the public 
religion or disseminated new opinions among 
the people were judicially arraigned, and 
they could seldom escape without some loss 
of honour and emoluments, unless they 
would abjure their opinions. But no one 
feared anything of this kind, after the 
principle which the Arminians first zealously 
propagated had gradually made its way 
among the Lutheran churches in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century; namely, 
that every man is accountable to God only 
for his religious opinions, and that it is 
wrong for the state to punish any man for 
his erroneous faith, provided he docs nothing 
to disturb the public tranquillity. It were 
to be wished that this liberty of opinion 
(which every one will approve m proportion 
to his equity and his confidence in his own 
virtue) had not degenerated into the un- 
bridled licentiousness of treating everything 
sacred and salutary with utter contempt, 
and of attacking with amazing wantonness 
the honour both of religion and its ministers. 

1 7. The study of the sacred Scriptures 
was never intermitted among the Luther- 
ans, nor were they at any time without 
skilful interpreters of the Bible and trusty 
guides of those interpreters. To say nothing 
of Tarnovius, Gerhard, Hackspann, Calix- 
tus, Erasmus Schmidt, and the many other 
famous expounders of the divine books, 
there was published, at the very time which 
some tax with the greatest neglect of this 
kind of studies, the immortal work of Solo- 
mon Glassius entitled Philologia Sacra , 
than which nothing can be a more useful 
help for understanding the language of the 
sacred Scriptures. Still it must be con- 
fessed that during a large part of the cen- 
tury, most of the doctors in the universities 
were more occupied in explaining and 
defending with subtlety the dogmas and 
tenets of the church, than in expounding 
that volume whence all solid knowledge of 
them must be derived. Yet if in this there 
was anything reprehensible, the subsequent 
theologians caused the interests of the Lu- 
theran religion to derive little injury from 
it. For as soon as the commotions produced 
by the wars and controversies, particularly 
with the papists, had begun to subside, 
great numbers applied themselves to the 
exposition of the Scriptures, to which they 
were excited and quickened very much, if 
I do not mistake, by the industry of those 
Dutch theologians who followed after Coc- 


ceius. At the head of these later interpre- 
ters may be placed perhaps Sebastian 
Schmidt, whom no one has exceeded, at least 
in the number of his productions. Next to 
him, Abraham Calovius, Martin Geyer, 
Schomer, and some others, most deserve to 
be mentioned. 1 The Pietistic controversies, 
though otherwise most lamentable, were at 
last attended with this among other conse- 
quences, that greater numbers than before 
applied themselves to the careful reading 
of the Holy Scriptures and to meditation on 
their contents. The merits of these expo- 
sitors, as is usual, were unequal. Some 
investigated merely the import of the words 
and the sense of the text. Others besides 
this encountered opponents, and either con- 
futed their false expositions or applied the 
true interpretation to the subversion of their 
erroneous opinions. Others, after exhibiting 
briefly the sense of an [inspired] writer, 
applied it to morals and to instruction in 
Christian duty. Some are represented and 
perhaps not unjustly as having, by assi- 
duously reading the books of the Cocceians, 
fallen into some of their faults, and as 
inconsiderately turning the sacred histories' 
into allegories, by searching after recondite 
and remote senses rather than the obvious 
sense of the words. 

18. The principal divines of this century 
at first presented the doctrines of religion 
derived from the Scriptures in a loose and 
unconnected form, after the manner of 
Melancthon — that is, arranged under gene- 
ral heads ( Loci Communes ); yet this did 
not prevent them from employing in the 
explanation and statement of particular 
doctrines the terms, distinctions, and defi- 
nitions of the then reigning and admired 
Peripatetic philosophy. Afterwards, George 
Calixtus, who was himself addicted to the 
Aristotelian philosophy, first clothed theo- 
logy in a philosophic dress ; that is, reduced 
it to the form or a science or a system of 
truths ; but he was censured by many, not 
so much for doing such a thing, as because 
he did not give to this most sacred science 
a suitable form. For he divided the whole 
science into three parts — the object, the 
subject, and the means; which, though 
accordant with the precepts of Aristotle, to 
whom he was exclusively attached, was in 
the opinion of some an unsuitable distribu- 
tion. 8 A number of the best teachers 


1 The reader may here consult Buddeus, Isagoge in 
Theologiam , lib. ii. cap, viii. p. 1686, See. 

8 This distribution into the object, subject, and 
means in theology, may be understood by considering 
what parts of theology he placed under each of these 
heads. Under the first, he considered man’s supreme 
good, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection, the 
last judgment, eternal blessedness and damnation. 
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however eagerly adopted that arrangement, 
:ind even in our time there are some who 
commend and practise it. Some arranged 
religious doctrines in a different manner, 
but they had not many imitators. Never- 
theless, there were many respectable and 
pious men throughout the century, who 
were very much displeased at this mode of 
teaching theology philosophically, or of 
combining sacred truths with the dictates 
of philosophy. They earnestly desired to 
see all human subtilties and and sophistries 
laid aside, and theology exhibited just as 
God exhibits it in the Holy Scriptures ; that 
is, in a simple, perspicuous, popular form, 
free and entirely liberated from any philo- 
sophical fetters. As the century drew to a 
close, these persons were gratified to some 
extent when Philip James Spener and not 
a few others, animated by his exhortations 
and example, began to treat religious sub- 
jects with more freedom and clearness, and 
when the Eclectics drove the Peripatetic 
philosophy from the schools. Spener could 
not indeed persuade all to follow his method, 
yet he influenced a great many. Nor can 
there be any doubt that, from this time 
onward, theology acquired a more noble and 
agreeable aspect. Polemic theology expe- 
rienced much the same fortune as dogmatic. 
For it was for the most part destitute of all 
elegance and perspicuity so long as Aristotle 
had dominion in the theological schools ; but 
after his banishment, it gradually received 
some degree of light and polish. Yet we ■ 
must acknowledge with regret that the 
common faults of disputants were not 
effaced even after those times. For if we 
turn over the pages of the earlier or the 
later religious controversialists of this cen- 
tury, we find few whom we can truly 
pronounce desirous of nothing but the 
advancement of truth, or not deceived and 
led away by their passions. 

1 9. Our theologians were tardy in culti- 
vating moral theology. If we except a few 
eminent men such as John Arndt and John 
Gerhard, and others who treated in a popu- 
lar way of the adaptation of the soul to the 
true and internal worship of God and of the 
duties of men, there was not a single excel- 
lent and accurate writer on the science of 
morals in all the first part of the century. 
And hence those who laboured to elucidate 
what are called cases of conscience were 
much esteemed, although they could not 

avoid falling into very frequent mistakes, 
as the first and fundamental principles of 
morals were not yet accurately laid down. 
George Calixtus, whose merits are so great 
in regard to all other branches of theology, 
first separated the science of morals from 
that of dogmatics, and gave it the form of 
an independent science. He was not indeed 
allowed to complete the design, which all 
admired in its commencement; but his dis- 
ciples applied the materials they got from 
him to construct, not unsuccessfully, a 
proper system of moral theology. Scarcely 
anything, in process of time, impeded their 
labours more than the Peripatetic dress 
with which Calixtus chose to invest also 
this part of divine truth. Hence the mo- 
derns have torn off this dress, and calling 
in the aid of the law of nature, which Puf- 
fendorf and others had purified and illus- 
trated, and collating it carefully with the 
sacred Scriptures, have not only more 
clearly laid open the sources of Christian 
duties, and more correctly ascertained the 
import of the divine laws, but have digested 
and arranged this whole science in a much 
better manner. 

20. During this entire century, the Lu- 
theran church was greatly agitated, partly 
by controversies among the principal doc- 
tors, to the great injury of the whole 
community, and partly by the extravagant 
zeal and plans of certain persons, who dis- 
seminated new and strange opinions, uttered 
prophecies, and attempted to change all our 
doctrines and institutions. The controver- 
sies which drew the doctors into parties 
may be fitly divided into the greater and 
the less ; the former such as disturbed the 
whole church, and the latter such as dis- 
quieted only some part of it. Of the first 
kind, there were two which occupied the 
greatest part of the century — the Syncre- 
tistie, which from the place whence it arose 
was called the Ilelmstadian controversy, 
and from the man chiefly concerned in it, 
the Calixtine controversy ; and the Pietis- 
tic, which some call the Hallensian contro- 
versy, from the university with which it was 
waged . Both were occasioned by principles 
than which nothing is more holy and lovely ; 
the former by the love of peace and Chris- 
tian forbearance, so highly commended by 
our Saviour; and the latter by the desire 
of restoring and advancing fallen piety, 
whioh every good man admits should be 
among the first cares of a Christian teacher. 
Against these two great virtues, zeal foi 
maintaining the truth and for preserving it ’ 
from all mixture of error, which is likewise 
an excellent and very useful virtue, en- 
gaged in open war. For so fickle and 

Under the second, he considered the doctrines concern- 
ing God, creation, man's state of innocence and apostacy 
with its consequences. Under the third, he considered 
the doctrines concerning the grace of God, the merits 
of Christ, his person and offices, faith and justification, 
the word of God, the sacraments, conversion, good 
i works, Src. — Mur, 
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deceitful i& human nature, that from the 
best things as their source pernicious con- 
tentions may flow, if turbulent passions 
obtain possession of the mind. 

21, George Calixtus of Sleswick, a theo- 
logian who had few equals in this century 
either for learning or genius, while teach- 
ing in that university which from its first 
establishment granted proper liberty of 
thought to its professors, early intimated 
that in his view there were some defects in 
the commonly received opinions of theolo- 
gians. Afterwards he went farther, and 
showed in various ways that he had a 
strong desire, not so much to establish peace 
and harmony among dissentient Christians, 
as to diminish their anger and implacable 
hatred to each other. Nor did his col- 
leagues differ much from him in this matter, 
which will the less surprise those who know 
that all who are created doctors of theo- 
logy in the university of Helmstadt are 
accustomed to make oath, that they will 
endeavour, according to their ability, to 
reconcile and settle the controversies among 
Christians. The first avowed attack upon 
them was made in 1639 by Statius Buscher, 
a minister of St. Giles’ church in Hanover, 
an indiscreet man of the Ramist school, 
and hostile to [the prevailing] philosophy ; 
who was much displeased because Calixtus 
and his associates preferred the Peripatetic 
philosophy before that of the sect he had 
embraced. lie made the attack in a very 
malignant book entitled, Crypto- Papism us 
Novce Theologize Helmstadicnsis , 1 in which 
he accused Calixtus especially of numerous 
errors. Though Buscher made some im- 
pression on the minds of individuals, he 
would perhaps have incurred the reproach 
of being a rash and unjust accuser, if he 
had only led Calixtus to be more cautious. 
But the latter, possessing a generous spirit 
which disdained all dissimulation, with his 
colleague, Conrad Horneius, not only per- 
severed in confidently asserting and defend- 
ing the things which Buscher had brought 
many to regard as novelties and dangerous, 
but likewise in the conference at Thorn in 
1645, he incurred the indignation and en- 
mity of the Saxon divines who were present. 
Frederick William, the elector of Branden- 
burg, had made him colleague and assistant 
to the divines whom he sent from Konigs- 
berg to that conference, and the Saxon 
deputies thought it shameful that a Lu- 
theran divine should afford any aid to the 
Reformed. This first cause of offence at 
the conference was followed by others, 


1 That is, The Disguised Popery of the New Theology 
at Helmstadt.— Mur. 


which occasioned the Saxons to accuse 
Calixtus of being too friendly to the Re- 
formed. The story is too l6ng to be fully 
stated here. But after the conference broke 
up, the Saxon divines, John Hiilsemann, 
James Weller, John Scharf, Abraham Ca- 
lovius, and others, attacked Calixtus in 
their public writings, maintaining that he 
had apostatised from the Lutheran doctrines 
to the sentiments of the Reformed and the 
papists. These their attacks he repelled 
with great vigour and uncommon erudition, 
being profoundly versed in philosophy and 
all antiquity, until the year 1656, when he 
passed from these scenes of discord to hea- 
venly rest. 2 

* Whoever wishes to know merely the series of events 
in this controversy, the titles of tho books published, 
the doctrines which were controverted, and similar 
things, may find writers enough to consult; such ns 
Walch, Introduction to the Controversies in Our Church 
(in German) ; Weismann [ Historia Eccles. Seecul. xvii, 
p. 1194) ; Arnold [ Kiichen-und Ketzerhistorie , part ii. 
book xvii. chap. xi. see. i. &c.) and many others ; but 
especially Moller's Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 121, 
where he treats largely of the life, fortunes, and writings 
of Calixtus. But whoever wishes to understand the 
internal character of this controversy, the causes of the 
several events, the characters of the disputants, the 
arguments on both sides — in short, the things which are 
of the highest importance in the controversy — will find 
no writer to whose fidelity he can safely trust. • This 
history requires a man of candour, of extensive know- 
ledge of the world, well furnished with documents 
which are in a great mcasuro not yet published, and also 
not a novice in court policy. And I am not certain 
whether even in this age, if a man could be found com- 
petent to do it, nil that is important to the history of 
this controversy could be published to the world without 
exciting odium and producing harm. [The translator 
(says Schlegel who was a pupil of Mosheim) may bo 
allowed here to insert tho judgment of Mosheim, which 
he brought forward in his lectures, in which he com- 
municated with his hearers more freely than he usually 
does in his writings with his readers. Calixtus by his 
travels became acquainted w f ith people of various 
creeds, and particularly with Roman Catholics and the 
Reformed ; and by this intercourse he acquired a kind 
of moderation in his judgments respecting persons of 
other denominations. In particular, ho had resided 
long in England, and contracted intimacy with several 
bishops. Here he imbibed tho fundamental principles 
of the English Reformation, and his partiality for the 
ancient churches. And hence he assumed the consent 
of the church in the five first centuries, as a second 
source of a true knowledge of the Christian faith ; and 
was of opinion that we had gone too far in the Refor- 
mation, and that we should have done better if we had 
regulated the church according to the pattern of the 
early churches. From this source afterwards followed 
all his peculiarities of sentiment. Hence his attachment 
to ecclesiastical antiquity, hence his desire for the union 
of all classes of Christians, hence his inclination to- 
wards the Romish church which cannot be denied, 
though he acknowledged and exposed numerous faults 
and abuses in that church. And hence also it arose 
that he had a particular respect for the English church 
as retaining more of the usages of the ancient church, 
and that many of his pupils went over, some to the 
Romish and others to the English church. Calixtus 
became renowned in early life. A young lord of Klenck 
had been prepossessed in favour of the Catholic religion 
by the Jesuit, Augustine Turrianus of Hildesheim. Tho 
mother, wishing to prevent his apostacy, invited Corne- 
lius Martini, a professor at Helmstadt and the strongest 
metaphysician of his age, to come to her castle at Hil- 
desheim and dispute with the Jesuit in the presence of 
her son. -Martini denied himself this honour, and 
recommended to it his pupil, the young Calixtus. He 
on the first day drove the Jesuit into such straits 


| 
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22. After the death of Calixtus and the 
decease of those also by whom he had been 
most opposed, the flames of this war raged 

far worse than befbre. The Saxons, and 
especially Calovius, continued most bitterly 
to insult the dead lion ; nay, they proceeded 
to pave the way imprudently (as many of 
the best men, who were by no means Ca- 
lixtinians, believed), for an open schism in 
the Lutheran church. For a new book was 
drawn up, entitled Renewed Consent to 
the True Lutheran Faith ( Consensus llepe- 
titus Fidei Vere Lutheran®}; which was 
to be added to those wc call Symbolical 
books and to be consented to under oath 
by all public teachers, and by which Calix- 
tus with his followers and friends was 
pronounced unworthy of the Lutheran com- 
munity, and therefore also of the benefits 
of the peace granted to the Lutherans. 
The memory or reputation of Calixtus was 
modestly defended by Gerhard Titius, 
Joachim Hildebrand, and other theologians 

that he could say nothing, and the next morning he 
secretly decamped. The history of this transaction 
may be found in the Surnma Colloquii Hemelschenbur- 
getuis. This remarkable victory led the duke of 
Brunswick to raise him from a master in philosophy to 
the rank of professor In theology. While only a master, 
he had published fifteen Disputationes de Preecipuis 
Religionis Chrittiante Capitihus , in which he intimated 
pretty clearly that he did not believe all that w as ge- 
nerally believed in our church, and particularly he 
explained the doctrine of the transfer of attributes 
( communicatio idiomatum) differently from the common 
explanation. Likewise to his Epitome Theologim , pub- 
lished in 1619, Balthazar Menzer of Giessen and Henry 
Hdpfner of Leipsic mode many exceptions. For he 
mixed his scholastio philosophy with theology, and 
taught among other things that God was the accidental 
cause of sin— a proposition which was liable to be very 
ill interpreted, and which he afterwards recalled on 
account of its liability to misinterpretation. Thus he 
was involved In contentions from the commencement 
of his professorship ; and they were increased in 1634, 
when ho published the first part of his Epitome Theolo- 
gize Moralis , and subjoined to it a Digression, De Nooa 
Arte , in opposition to Barthold Nihusen. In particular, 
the Ramists were his mortal enemies bocauso he was 
an Aristotelian. One of these Ramists, Statius Buscher 
(who had read lectures at Helmstadt as a master before 
Calixtus did), being prompted to it by some enemies of 
Calixtus, published his Crypto- Papismus Nonce Theologize 
Helmsladiensis , to which Calixtus and Ilorneius mado 
answer. The honest Buscher was summoned before the 
consistory, but he chose not to appear personally, and 
defended himself in writing. lie gave up his office, 
retired to Stade, where he died of grief in 1611. Thus 
this contest faded away. Buscher s accusations were 
ill founded, and ins patrons wero afraid to expose them- 
selves. But four years after, a very different conflict 
arose which lasted as long as Calixtus lived. The king 
of Poland, Ladislav IV. appointed the Charitable Con- 
ference ( Colloquium Charitatimm) at Thorn, in which 
all religious parties were to appear and confer together 
on religion and come to an agreement. To this confe- 
rence, on the side of the Lutherans, some Saxon divines 
of Wittomberg especially were invited from Germany, 
for they wero regarded as standing at tVie head of all the 
German theologians. The great elector of Branden- 
burg, prince Frederick William, invited Calixtus of 
Brunswick to accompany and assist the Konigsberg 
divines ; and Calixtus not only complied, but also com- 
mitted the error of going previously to Berlin and 
thence travelling in company with the Reformed divines 
to Thorn, lodging in the same house, eating at the same 
table, and in general having the greatest familiarity 
with them. As the Konigsberg divines had not yet 
arrived, and as Calixtus had consequently nothing to do 
hi the Conference, the magistrates of Elbing and Thorn' 
invited him to assist them, which he engaged to do. 
But the Saxon and Dantzic divines (among the latter 
of whom Calbvius was the most violent) threw in their 
remonstrance, alleging that he could not be admitted as 
a speaker in behalf of the divines of these cities, because 
he belonged to a university which did not embrace the 
Formula of Concord , and because he had rendered him- 
self suspected by his intimacy with the Reformed. This 
remonstrance induced the senate of Elbing to desist 
from the measure. Though Calixtus could not in this 
way be brought to take an active part, another occur- 
rence afforded him something to do. The Polish 
Reformed and the Bohemian Brethren, when they saw 
! that the Dantzic divines would not tolerate him among 
the Lutheran speakers, invited him to be their speaker 
which he consented to, yet with the restriction that he 
should maintain with them only the points on which 
Protestants were at issue with the Catholics. He after- 
wards printed some notes on the Creed which were laid 
before the Conference, in which he made it appear that 
he did not in ail points agree with the Reformed. But 
all this was insufficient to quiet the suspicions against 
him. The rumour spread everywhere that Calixtus 
was an apostate. The disaffection towards him was 
» increased, as the Polish Roman Catholic lords of Thom 

treated him with more attention than they did the other 
divines, and associated more frequently with him. If 
Calixtus had possessed more prudence and foresight 
and ills opposers more candour and justice, things 
would not have come to such a pass. While these 
events were going on, the Konigsberg divines arrived, 
lint now a contest aroso between them and the divines 
of Dantzic respecting precedence. The former claimed 
precedence as being envoys of the great electoral prince, 
and the latter because they had previously arrived and 
had taken their seats. In such contests tho whole threo 
months allotted to the Conference passed away, and the 
deputies returned homo having accomplished nothing. 
The context with Calixtus now became warm. The 
Saxon divines were obliged to justify their conduct to- 
wards him at the Conference; and they found it 
necessary to charge him with bejpg a corrupter of reli- 
gion, a concealed Calvinist, and a wicked heretic. 
Calixtus himself gave occasion for increasing the strife 
by a disputation on the mystery of the Trinity which 
l)r. Jo. Latermann wrote and defended under him in 
1645, in which it was maintained that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not made known to the fathers under 
the Old Testament, and that it was ft created angel and 
not the Son of God who appeared to the patriarchs. On 
tills point he was assailed, although he had so explained 
himself as ought to have given satisfaction. Our whole 
church was, by this contest, wrought into a flame which 
it was difficult to extinguish. Solomon Glassius, by 
order of Ernesti, duke of Gotha, published his Thoughts , 
which aimed to restore peace and in many points did 
justice to Calixtus. — But the effort was fruitless. Duke 
Ernesti went farther; he wrote to the electoral court of 
Saxony and to the court of Brunswick, and urged them 
to lend their aid to allay these angry disputes. But tho 
minds of men were so embittered that they could not 
think of peace. At length, as the Saxon divines, and 
particularly Calovius (who had previously been invited 
to Wittemberg) urged the setting forth a new symbo- 
lical book, the princes of electoral Saxony so vividly 
depicted the mischiefs which would thence result to 
our church, that in view of these representations the 
proposed introduction of what was called the Consensus 
Repetitus was laid aside. Yet tho conflicts went on, 
and were conducted with so much bitterness and acri- 
mony that one party commenced an action against the 
other for abuse, and Calovius wrote his bitter Histories 
Syncretistica , which was confiscated by the elector of 
Saxony. Finally, as the I'ietistic contest commenced 
soon after this, so the Calixtine contest was dropped. 
For the Wittembergers engaged in a new controversy 
with Spener, and as they were afraid that the Caiix- 
tians would all join with Spener, so they made a com- 
promise with the divines of Helmstadt.—- Schl. [See a 
brief notice of Calixtus in Hallam's Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe, vol. ill. p. 67, &c. and, in Taba- 
| raud, Hist, des Profets pour la Riunton det Commun. 

1 Chret. p. 323, &c .— R. 
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of ft temperate character. And the most 
discerning men demonstrated that the Con- 
sensus Repetitus would be a firebrand, 
the cause of ^perpetual dissension, and 
ruinous to the Lutheran cause, and by 
their efforts it was prevented from ever 
obtaining the least authority. It was op- 
posed, besides others of less note, by Fre- 
derick Ulrich Calixtus, the son of George, 
a man not unlearned yet much inferior to 
his father in genius, taste, and erudition. 
In favour of the Consensus t appeared and 
fought especially Abraham Calovius and 
JEgidius Strauchius. An immense number 
of books and disputes were produced by the 
zeal of the two parties, in which* alas ! are 
so many invectives, reproaches, and per- 
sonal abuses, as to make it manifest that 
the disputants contended less for the cause 
of truth and of Christ Jesus than for per- 
sonal glory and revenge. After long-con- 
tinued altercation, the enfeebled a^e < of 
those who led the two parties, the abolition 
of the Consensus Repetitus (which would 
have afforded aliment for ruinous war), the 
rise of new controversies among us, with 
some other causes, near the end of the 
century silently put an end to the con- 
test. 

23. The principal of all the charges so 
odiously alleged against Calixtus was, his 
zeal for bringing the three larger com- 
munities of European Christians, not to 
unite together and become one body as 
his opposers interpreted him to mean, but 
to abstain from their mutual hatred and 
enmity, and to cultivate mutual love and 
good-will. And this it was which was 
generally condemned under the name of 
Syncretism. 1 The opinions which, in addi- 
tion to this purpose, were charged upon 


l T do not esppuse tho cause of Calixtus, nor main- 
tain that all he wrote and taught was faultless ; but the 
love of truth admonishes me to say that this excellent 
man fell into the hands of bad interpreters, and that 
even those who thought they understood his meaning 
Ijctter than others, erred egregiously. He la commonly 
represented as advising to a union with the Romish 
pontiff and his adherents, but entirely without grounds. 
For he declared publicly that with the Romish church, 
such as it now is, we cannot possibly associate and be 
in harmony ; and that if formerly there was any hope 
of healing the breach, that hope was wholly extinguished 
and annihilated by the denunciations of the council of 
Trent. Ho Is said also to have approved or excused all 
tho errors and superstitions which deform the Romish 
church, or at loast very many of them. But hero, not 
only the numerous writings in which he refutes the 
doctrines and opinions of the papists, but also the 
papists themselves, clear him of fault ; for they acknow- 
ledge that Calixtus assailed their church more learnedly 
and ingeniously than all the other Protestant doctors. 
To mention no other, hoar Bosauet, who in his Trait e 
de la Communion tout lea deux Etpeces , part i. sec. ii. p. 
12, writes thus of him : “ Le fameux George Calixte, le 
plus habilo dea Lutheriens de nOtre terns, qui a 6crit le 
plus doctement contre nous." Calixtus taught indeed 
that as to the foundation of the faith, there was no dis- 


him as faults and amplified according to 
the custom of prosecutors, respected the 
less clear knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the time of the Old Testament, 
the necessity of good works to salvation, 
God’s being accidentally the cause of sin, 
the visible appearances of the Son of God 
under the ancient dispensation, and some 
few others, which were such, that if he 
really held them, they were of no great 
consequence, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of those whom no one will pronounce 
unfit judges of such questions ; nor did they 
vitiate the marrow (so to speak) of divine 
truth. But in order to recommend that 
harmony among disagreeing Christians 
which he had in view, this excellent man 
had to assume two things, which appeared 
even worse than the design which they were 
intended to subserve. The first was, that 
the groundwork of Christianity, or those 
first and elementary principles from which 
all the other truths flow, remained sound 
and uncontaminated in all the three deno- 
minations of Christians. This groundwork, 
he supposed, was contained in that anoient 
formula called the Apostles’ Creed. The 
second assumption was, that whatever is 
supported by the constant and uniform 
consent and authority of the ancient Chris- 
tian fathers, who were ornaments to the 
first five centuries, must be regarded as 
equally true and certain with what we find 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures. The first 
of these was the pillar which sustained the 
whole project he had in view ; the second 
was of use to excuse certain papal institu- 
tions and opinions which were very dis- 
sension between us and tho papists ; and I wish he had 
omitted this altogether, or had expressed it in more fit 
and suitable terms. But he most constantly maintained 
that, upon the foundation of religion, tho pontiffs and 
their adherents had based very many things which no 
wise and good man should receive. And how much 
this should deduct from the odium and turpitude of I 
that opinion, is manifest. I omit other aspersions of the 
memory of this great man, by those who think they 
ought to listen rather to his accusers than to the 
accused himself. What then, you will say, did he 
mean ? First, this— that if it could be that the Romish 
church should be recovered to tho state in which it was 
in tbe first five centuries after Christ, the Protestants 
could then have no just grounds for refusing commu- 
nion with it; and secondly, this— that among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff, though as a body they 
were polluted with many and intolerable errors, those 
individuals should not be excluded from all hope of 
salvation nor be ranked with heretics, who honestly 
have imbibed wlmt their fathers and their teachers have 
taught them, and who are prevented from seeing the 
truth either in consequence of their ignorance or their 
education or by their early prepossessions, provided they 
believe with simplicity whatever is contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and study to conform their lives to the 
precepts of Christ. As I have already said, I do not 
stand forth as the patron of these opinions, they 
have patrons enough at the present day; but this I 
suppose all will concede, that these views are much 
more tolerable than those with which he is commouly 
charged. 
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agreeable to Lutherans, and to establish 
harmony among disagreeing Christians. 

24. These commotions and contests in- 
volved, though in different ways, the divines 
of Rinteln, Konigsberg, and Jena, to say 
nothing of some others. The divines of 
Rinteln, especially John Heniohius and 
Peter Musas us, gave proof by many things, 
but most clearly in the conference at Cassel 
already mentioned, that they approved of 
the plan of Calixtus for terminating the 
contests among Christians, and especially 
among Protestants. And hence they too 
were attacked in various publications by the 
Saxon divines and those who sided with 
them. 1 At Konigsberg, Christian Dreyer, 
a very learned man, John Latermann and 
Michael Behm, all pupils of Calixtus, sig- 
nified pretty clearly that they favoured the 
opinions of their instructor. Against them 
hostility was declared, not only by their 
colleagues, John Behm and Celestine Mis- 
lenta, but likewise by the whole body of 
ministers at Konigsberg. And the contest 
was protracted many years, in such a man- 
ner as brought honour to neither party in 
the view of posterity. This intestine war 
being extinguished, partly by the authority 
of the supreme magistrate and partly by 
the death of Behm and Mislenta, Dreyer 
and his associates had to sustain another 
and a more permanent one with those 
foreign divines who viewed the Calixtine 
opinions as pernicious, and the defenders 
of them as enemies to the church ; nor can 
this foreign contest be commended either 
for its equity or its moderation. 2 

25. In these commotions, the divines of 
Jena manifested uncommon prudence and 
moderation. For while they ingenuously 
confessed that all the opinions of Calixtus 
could not easily be admitted and tolerated 
without injury to the truth, they judged 
that most of his doctrines were not so very 
bad as the Saxons supposed them to be, 
and that several of them might be tolerated 
without the least hazard. Solomon Glas- 
sius, a man of great mildness, by order of 
Ernesti the Pious, duke of Saxe- Gotha, 
most equitably examined the importance 
of the several controverted points in a work 
expressly on the subject. 3 John Musecus, 

1 See Calovius, Historia Syncretistica, p. 618, &c.; 
Walch, Introduction to the Controversies in the Lutheran 
Ciiurch [in German], vol. i. p. 286, &c. 

2 Hartknoch’s Preussische Kirchenhistorie, book ii. 
chap. x. p. 602, &c. and others ; Mbller’s Cimbria Lite- 
rata, tom. iii. p. 150, &c. The Acts and Documents 
are in the Unschuldige Nachrichten, a.d. 1740, p. 144, 
a.p. 1742, p. 29, a.d. 1745, p. 91, and elsewhere. 

a This judgment, drawn up in German, was first 
published after the death of Glassius in 1662; and 
again, a few years ago at Jena, in 8vo. It is an ex- 
ample of theological moderation, and most worthy of 
an attentive perusal. 


a man of superior learning and uncommon 
acuteness, first determined that it was al- 
lowable to say, with Calixtus and Horneius, 
that in a certain sense good works are i 
necessary to salvation ; afterwards he main- 
tained among his intimate friends, that 
little or no importance was attached to 
some of the other questions. These persons, 
therefore, the Calixtine divines would not 
perhaps have refused as arbiters. But this 
moderation was so offensive to the Saxon 
divines, that they arraigned the school of 
J ena on suspicion of many errors, and de- 
clared that John Musaeus m particular had 
departed in not a few things from the or- 
thodox faith. 4 

26. These contests were succeeded and 
extinguished by what are called the Pietis- 
tic controversies. These originated from 
those who, undoubtedly with the best in- 
tentions, undertook to aid the cause of 
languishing piety, and to cure the faults 
both of the public teachers and of the mul- 
titude. But, as often happens, these con- 
tests were extended and aggravated by 
various sorts of persons, whose ill-informed 
understanding or heated imagination or 
some wrong bias of mind, led them to ex- 
cite horrible commotions in one place and 
another, by their singular opinions, their 
pretended visions, their harsh and unin- 
telligible rules for Christian conduct, and 
their very imprudent clamours about a total 
change of the forms and regulations of the 
church. The minds of slumbering Chris- 
tians and also of those who bemoaned in 
secret the progress of irreligion, were first 
aroused by Philip James Spener, an excel- 
lent minister and very highly esteemed 
both for his great piety and his extensive 
learning, when he set up private meetings 
at Frankfort, for the purpose of exhorting 
and training the people to piety; and after- 
wards when he set forth in a special trea- 
tise his Pious Desires (Pia Desideria ), 
that is, his views of the evils existing in our 
church and their remedies. Both met the 
approbation of very many who had good 
and upright dispositions. But as many of 
them did not apply these remedies for dis- 
eased souls with sufficient caution and skill, 
and as those religious meetings (or Colleges 
of Piety as they were denominated in terms 
borrowed from the Dutch), enkindled in : 
the minds of the multitude in several i 


4 With what faults the theologians of Jena and espe- 
cially Musa»us were charged, may be best learned from 
the grave and solid work of Musseus himself, entitled, 
Der Jenischen Theologen au.\fuhrliche Erkldrung Oder 
drey und neunzig vermeynte Religwntfragen t Jena, 
1677 and 1704, 4to. Add Watch's Introduction to the 
Controversies in the Lutheran church , [in German], 
yoI. i. p. 405, &c. 
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places a wild and enthusiastic spirit, rather 
than true love to God, several complaints 
were soon heard, that under the pretence 
of aiding and advancing piety, solid reli- 
gious knowledge was neglected, and sedi- 
tious and ill-balanced minds were unduly 
excited. 1 


1 On these controversies, tt is better to go back to 
the first causes. The long Thirty Years’ War produced 
throughout the whole Lutheran church a very great pro- 
stration of order, neglect of discipline, and profligacy ; 
and the preachers were incompetent to meet this dis- 
ordered state of things, which continued to exist after 
the return of peace. Some preachers were wholly un- 
fit for it ; for the people had to choose such preachers as 
they could get, and among these, many were of indif- 
ferent talents and acquisitions. Others had no lack of 
native talent, but they had been ill instructed. For 
education was very differently conducted in the higher 
schools then, from what it is now. The chief science 
then taught was the dry and cloudy Aristotelian meta- 
physics, with which were connected scholastic dogma- 
tics and polemics. Thus our theology was very dark 
and intricate, and such as was unfit for the pulpit and 
for common life ; the heads of the preachers were full 
of technical terms and distinctions, und no one under- 
stood how to make the truths of Christianity intelligi- 
ble to the common people. Besides, systematic and 
polemlo theology were studied, but moral theology and 
biblical interpretation were almost wholly laid aside. 
Of course the preaching was very poor, as is manifest 
from the postllls of those times. The clergy preached 
from the lectures in the schools, and therefore explained 
and proved the doctrines of faith artificially, which the 
people could not understand ; or they ornamented their 
sermons with quotations from the fathers and from the 
heathen philosophers. They confuted errors and here- 
sies, the very names of which frequently were unknown 
to their hearers ; but they said little or nothing that 
was calculated to amend the hearts of their audience ; 
and they could say the less on such subjects, as they 
themselves often possessed unsanctified minds or hearts 
in which pride, contentiousness, obstinacy, and a per- 
secuting spirit predominated. Other clergymen who 
were Competent to instruct the people in true godliness, 
had not power to correct the disorders whioh had 
broken in, because the had habits had become too 
deeply rooted and the evil too inveterate. Hence there 
were in our church various devout and upright persona, 
who sighed over this state of the church, and who 
wished to see godliness more cultivated, and the mode 
of teaching both in the schools and from the pulpit 
reformed. Among these persons, the first and most 
famous was Spener. He must he ranked among the 
most learned and the most devout ministers of our 
church ; and together with most of the branches of 
theological science, ho was well versed in history and 
the auxiliary scienoes, and had successively as a preacher 
at Strasbu^g, an elder at Frankfort, and first court 
preacher at Dresden, obtained in all these offices the 
reputation of a discreet, modest, and peaceable theolo- 
gian. At Dresden he fell under the displeasure of the 
electoral prince, John George IV. who was much- 
addicted to drunkenness, and to whom Spener, who 
was his confessor, as he was going to confession ad- 
dressed a very respectful letter, containing an earnest 
dissuasive from this bad habit. Spener next went to 
Berlin, and his migrations spread wider the Pietistic 
controversy. If any things are censurable in Spener, 
they are principally two things First, he was not 
much of a philosopher, at least theoretically ; and it is 
not much to be wondered at that he should have littls 
relish for the dry philosophy of those times. Besides, 
if he had possessed a taste for it, he would not have 
accomplished what he did accomplish. Still this defi- 
ciency led him sometimes to reason inconclusively, and 
also npt to see clearly the consequences of his proposi- 
tions. Secondly, he was by nature too compliant and 
yielding. He could not say a hard thing io any man ; 
and when be saw in a person any marks of piety, he at 
once recognised him as a brother, although he might 
hold erroneous doctrines. And this caused him much 
trouble, and led him to be often deceived by hypocrites. 


[Sect. n. Raiit if. 

27. These first commotions would un- 
doubtedly have gradually subsided, if still 
more violent ones nad not supervened in 1689 
at Leipsic. Certain pious and learned men, 
especially Augustus Hermann Franckc, 


This was manifestly a consequence of his good-natured 
character, which judged other men by himself; yet in 
some measure it obscured the greatness of his talents. 
Still, this weakness will hinder no impartial man from 
acknowledging that Spener was really a great man, to 
whom we stand indebted for the improvement of our 
mode of preaching, for more freedom in the manner of 
handling theological subjects, for the introduction of 
toleration towards other religious sects, and towards 
individuals who deviate from the common creed, and 
for the advancement of true godliness in our church. 
This last object he endeavoured to effect especially by 
his Colleges of Piety, which he set up by the advice of 
some friends at Frankfort in 1670, first in his own 
house and afterwards also in tho church; partly to 
produce more cordial friendship among those who were 
seeking to edify their souls, and partly to render the 
public preaching of God’s word more profitable, by 
explaining the sermons delivered, by catechising, by 
lectures on tho Holy Scriptures, with prayer and sing- 
ing. The appellation, Colleges of Piety, was derived 
from Holland, where there is a party who, from their 
meetings for worship which they call Collegia, are 
denominated Collegiants. (Sco below, chap. vii. sec. 
I.) From them the name was derived, though Spener's 
meetings had no resemblance to tho institutions of the 
Dutch Collegiants. To the establishment of the meet- 
ings, must be added a circumstance which caused 
Spener much trouble. When Arndt’s Postills were 
to be republished in 1675, Spener composed a long pre- 
face to them; in which, together with his favourite 
doctrines of better times to come, the previous general 
conversion of the Jews, and the great downfall of 
popery, he also described the defects in our own church 
and proposod some means for their remody. Among 
theso were, an improved mode of teaching in the higher 
schools, the better instruction of youth, the dispensing 
with metaphysics, and a zealous application to biblical 
interpretation and practical theology. This preface 
was afterwards printed separately in 1678, and entitled 
Pia Desideria. [The whole title of the book which 
was written in German was, Pia Desideria, or Earnest 
Desires for the Godly Improvement q f the True Evange~ 
Heal Church , with some Christian Proposals for thhl 
Object. — Mur.] It was well received by the majority, 
and was praised even by some who afterwards became 
its enemies. But after a while propositions were drawn 
from it whicii were charged upon him as errors. The 
first attack was made by Dilfeld, a deacon at Nordhau- 
sen, who assailed the position that a true theologian 
must be a regenerate man. Greater disturbances arose 
from the meetings. Many imitated them, but they did 
not possess Spener’s prudence. In some there was no 
preacher to regulate the meeting, and there, all sorts of 
irregularity took place. In others, every one was 
allowed to speak ; and of course speeches were often 
made which contravened the standard evangelical doc- 
trines, and ran into enthusiasm ; and now visionaries 
and enthusiasts actually connected themselves with the 
followers of Spener. In small villages they went on 
tolerably well ; but in larger places, as Hamburg for ex- 
ample, there were frequent commotions. And there in 
particular, John Fred. Mayer, a Hamburg doctor, dis- 
tinguished himself in a very offensive manner, by his 
carnal zeal against Spener’s brother-in-law, John Henry 
Horbius. See Kohler’s Hist. Miinxbelusti^ungen , vol. 
xvii. p. 3C3, &c. At Erforth, Dantzic, WolfenbUttel, 
Gotha, and even at Halle in Saxony, there were great 
commotions, which the magistrates had to still. Spener 
himself, when he saw the disorders which arose from 
these meetings, suppressed those he had set up. Others 
followed his example. But in many places the people 
would not give them up, while yet they did not exer- 
cise sufficient prudence. The people frequently began 
to forsake the publlo worship and to run only to the 
meetings; and the blame was cast upon Spener who 
was entirely innocent in this matter, and who by hi* 
preaching and his publications explicitly opposed thi* 
wrong conduct .— SchU 
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Chap, i.j 

John Casper Schade, and Paul Antony, 
who were disciples and friends of Spener, 
then sustaining the office of first preacher 
at the Saxon court, and who were teachers 
of philosophy, supposed that candidates for 
the sacred office might be and ought to be 
better trained for their employment than 
the practice of the universities allowed, 
and therefore they undertook to expound 
in the vernacular language certain books of 
the Holy Bible, in such a manner as at the 
same time to infuse a spirit of solid piety 
into the minds of their hearers. This new 
and singular course allured great numbers 
to their lectures, many of whom exhibited 
the benefits they derived from these exer- 
cises, in lives and conduct very remote from 
the vicious habits of that age. Whether 
this first fervour of both the teachers and 
the learners, laudable and excellent in itself, 
was always kept within due bounds, it is 
not easy for any one to say ; but this is cer- 
tain, that many, and these also men of great 
authority, maintain that it was not; and 
public fame reports that some things were 
brought forward and transacted in those 
Biblical Colleges, as they were called, which 
were in themselves indeed easy to be ex- 
cused and borne with, if referred to mo- 
derate and candid judges, yet not a little 
opposed to common usage and ordinary 
prudence. When great discussion arose 
and the matter was brought to a judicial 
investigation, the learned men above named 
were pronounced innocent or not guilty of 
the errors alleged against them; yet they 
were ordered to desist from the labours 
which they had commenced. In these 
commotions the invidious name of Pietists 
was first heard of, or at least first publicly 
used. It was first imposed by some light- 
minded persons on those who attended these 
Biblical Colleges, and whose lives accorded 
with the precepts there inculcated ; after- 
wards it was extended to all those who 
were supposed either to profess too rigid 
and austere principles of morals, or neglect- 
ing doctrinal truth to refer all religion to 
mere piety. But as it is apt to be the for- 
tune of names which designate particular 
sects, this name was not unfrequently ap- 
plied in familiar discourse to the very best 
of men, to those who were as careful to 
advance doctrinal truth as piety ; and on 
the other hand, it was very often applied to 
those who might more correctly be deno- 
minated the flagitious, the delirious, and 
fanatical. 1 


i When Spener was called from Frankfort to Dres- 
den, he had constantly with him a number of theologi- 
cal students, some of whom lodged in his house and 
others boarded at his table, and whom he instructed 


28. From Leipsic this controversy spread 
with incredible rapidity throughout Lu- 


how to disoharge profitably the duties of preachers. 
Some of these went to Leipsic to teach theology there, 
in accordance with Spener's directions. Among these 
were Augustus Hermann Franoke, and Paul Antony, 
both professors afterwards at Halle, John Casper Schade, 
afterwards a famous preacher at Berlin, and Hermann 
van der Hart, afterwards professor at Helmstadt. These 
commenced the Biblical Lectures. In these lectures 
there was something new, for they were given In German, 
Luther's translation was here and there amended, and 
the explanation of the Holy Soriptures was followed 
by religious exhortations. Concerning these Biblical 
Lectures, especially as the religious lectures of some of 
the professors were now more thinly attended, all sorts 
of rumours soon spread abroad, some of which were 
groundless and others perhaps had some foundation. 
It was said that not only students, but also labouring 
men and women were admittod to them ; and that every 
one present was allowed to teach and to explain the 
Scriptures. Those who attended these lectures ohanged 
their manners and their dress, refrained from the cus- 
tomary amusements, and obtained the name of Pietists, 
(to which a severe funeral discourse of Oarpzov at the 
interment of a hearer of Francke, and the funeral Ode 
of Lie. Feller on the same occasion wherein the import 
of the word and the characteristics of a Pietist wero 
explained, are supposed principally to have contri- 
buted). In the yoar 1689, the court of Dresden ap- 
pointed a commission to invest'gato this affair; but 
tho accused masters (especially Francke) obtained 
the famous Christian Thomasius for their counsellor, 
who defended them in a published judicial argument, 
and showed palpably the nullity of tho criminal process 
commenced against them ; and they were acquitted of 
all criminality, though at tho same time their biblical 
lectures were prohibited. But the thing ran like light- 
ning from Leipsic through the whole church. All 
who loved holiness must have also such Collegia [or 
Lectures ; for the Germans use the word Collegia in 
Latin and Collegien in German, both for the lectures 
of profossors in a university and for associute bodies of 
learned men, so that Collegia Biblica may here be best 
translated Biblical Lectures.— A/ur.] Thus the learned 
and the unlearned held meetings, which wero called 
seasons for prayer and for devotion. Into these meet- 
ings, fantastical persons and enthusiasts insinuated 
themselves and talked of the millennial kingdom and 
the downfall of Babylon, railed against the clergy, and 
brought forward prophecies, dreams, and visions. Hence 
there arose in almost all places Piotistic commotions, 
which the magistrates endeavoured to still by severe 
laws. During those transactions, Spener was called 
from Dresden to Berlin; and Thomasius, of whom 
the Leipsic divines complainod as being a heretic and 
a teacher of error, was obliged to flee to Halle. He it 
was who projected the establishment of the university 
of Halle, and Spener supported him. The university 
was established, and the very masters who had hold the 
biblical lectures at Leipsic were in part appointed the 
professors of theology in this new university. These 
commenced reading according to Spener’s views, and 
abolished the old scholastic method of teaching. They 
spoke disparagingly of philosophy, and said that pole- 
mics made the people too disputations, that the greatest 
heretic was the old Adam, and that he especially must 
be combated. In place of polemic theology, they recom- 
mended mystic; and nearly all the mystical writings 
of the French and Italians were translated and printed 
at the Orphan House in Halle. Persons who on account 
of their peculiar opinions were not tolerated in other 
places, were received and provided for at Halle. While 
these things were going forward, the divines of Wit- 
temberg, (for we pass over the attack of the Leipsio 
divines), in the year 1695 brought a formal accusation 
against Spener as a teacher of error, and against this 
attack Spener defended himself energetically. It is 
certain that the court of Dresden, in whose eye the 
university of Halle was a thorn, looked upon this 
attack with pleasure. From this time onward, our 
divines were divided into the Orthodox and the Spc- 
nerian. The theologians Of Halle joined the party of 
their teachers, and thence arose a disquietude which 
scarcely has a parallel.— Sp/ti. 


theran Germany, nay, through our whole 
church. For from this time onward, every- 
where in cities, villages, and hamlets, people 
suddenly started up of all orders and classes, 
learned and illiterate, males and females, 
who pretended to be called by some divine 
impulse to eradicate wickedness, to encou- 
rage and to propagate neglected piety, to 
regulate and govern the <murch of Christ 
more wisely ; and who showed partly by oral 
declarations, partly by their writings, and 
partly by their institutions, what should be 
done in order to effect these great objects. 
Nearly all who were animated with this 
zeal agreed that there was no more power- 
ful and salutary means for imbuing the 
people with a thorough knowledge of divine 
things and with the love of holiness, than 
those private discussions and meetings which 
they understood were first instituted by 
Spener and were afterwards held at Leip- 
sic. Meetings therefore of this kind but , 
of a different character, some better and 
others worse regulated, were opened in 
numerous places. These unusual and unex- 
pected movements gave the more trouble and 
perplexity to those who had the oversight 
of the church and the state ; because those 
upright and welbmeaning persons concerned 
in these meetings were joined by many un- 
steady and rash individuals, who proclaimed 
the impending downfall of Babel (so they 
chose to call the Lutheran church), alarmed 
and agitated the populace by fictitious 
visions and diyine impulses, arrogated to 
themselves the authority of prophets of God, 
and not only obscured religious subjects by 
a gloomy jargon of I know not whose 
coinage, but also recalled upon the stage 
opinions long since condemned; asserted 
that the reign of a thousand years, men- 
tioned by St. John, was at hand; and in 
short plotted the overthrow of our best 
institutions, and demanded that the privi- 
lege of teaching should be granted indiscri- 
minately to all. Hence the Lutheran church 
was miserably rent into parties, to the joy 
of the papists; the most violent contests 
everywhere arose; those who disagreed 
more perhaps in terms and in external 
and indifferent things than on doctrines of 
high moment, were arrayed against each 
other ; and finally, in most provinces severe 
laws were enacted against those denomi- 
nated Pietists.® 


1 For the Illustration of these facts, in place of all 
others may be consulted Waleh, Introduction to the Con- 
troversies in the Lutheran Church [in German], vols. ii. 
and iii. He concisely states the various acts of this tra- 
gedy, enumerates the principal disputes subjoining his 
own opinion, and everywhere mentions tho authorities. 
A full and complete history hardly any one man could 
compose, the transactions were so numerous and 


29. These restorers of piety were of two 
classes. Some proposed to advance the 
cause, and yet leave in full force both the 
creed of the church as contained in our 
public formulas, and also its discipline and 
form of government. But others judged 
that holiness could not possibly flourish 
among us, unless both the received doctrines 
were modified and the whole internal orga- 
nization and the customs of our church 
were changed. Philip James Spener who 
removed from Dresden to Berlin in 1691, 
is justly considered as standing at the head 
of the former class. With him agreed 
especially the theologians of the new uni- 
versity at Halle, among whom were Augus- 
tus Hermann Francke and Paul Antony, 
who had previously fali'en under suspicion i 
at Leipsic. The object of this class no one I 
much censured, nor could any ose censure j 
it unless he wished to appear a bad man ; 
yet many persons, and especially the theo- 
logical faculty at Wittemberg, were of 
opinion that in the prosecution of this ob- 
ject some principles were adopted and plans 
formed, which were injurious to the truth 
and adverse to the interests of the church. 
And this belief led them publicly to accuse 
of many false and dangerous opinions, first, 
Spener in the year 1695, and afterwards 
his associates and friends who defended the 
reputation of this great man. The vestiges 
of these contests are still so recent that 
whoever is disposed may easily learn with 
what degree of good faith, modesty, and 
equity they were conducted on both sides. 

30. The subject matter of these contro- 
versies was manifold, and therefore it cannot 
be reduced to one grand point or be com- 
prehended under one term. Yet if we 
consider the aims of those from whom they 
originated, the principal questions may be 
brought under certain heads. Those who 
laboured to advance the cause of piety, in 
the first place were of opinion, that the most 
strenuous opposers of their object were the 
very persons whose office it was to promote 
piety, namely, the teachers and ministers 
of the church. Hence they would com- 
mence with them, and would make it their 
especial care that none might become pas- 
tors of Christian congregations who were 


various. It is therefore to be wished that some wise 
considerate, and impartial persons, well acquainted 
with human nature and civil affairs and well provided 
with the necessary documents, would undertake the 
composition of such a history. If certain persons were 
to collect from the public records and from various 
private papers the transactions in particular districts, 
and then deliver all these over to an individual who 
should arrange, combine, and impart strength to the 
whole, the business would thug perhaps be accom- 
plished in the best manner it can be. Such a history 
written with moderation and discretion, would bo ex- 
ceedingly useful in very many ways. 
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not properly educated and also sanctified 
or full of divine love. For this purpose, 
I. They recommended the reformation 
of the theological schools. They would 
have the technical theology of the age, 
which embraced certain precise and minute 
questions and was wrapped up in unusual 
phraseology, to be laid aside; the contro- 
versies with other sects to be indeed not 
wholly neglected, yet less attended to ; and 
the combination and intermixture of philo- 
sophy and human wisdom with the truths 
of revelation to be wholly abolished. On 
the other hand, they thought that the young 
men designed for the ministry should be 
led to read and meditate upon the Holy 
Scriptures ; that a simple knowledge of the 
Christian religion, derived principally from 
the sacred volume, should be instilled into 
them; and that their whole education 
should be directed more to practical utility 
and the edification of Christians, and not so 
much for display and personal glory. As 
some of them perhaps disputed on these 
subjects without sufficient precision and 
prudence, a suspicion arose with many that 
these patrons of piety despised philosophy 
and the other branches of learning altoge- 
ther, that they rejected all solid knowledge 
in theology, that they disapproved of zeal 
in the defence of the truth against its cor- 
rupters, and that they made theological 
learning to consist in a crude and vague 
power of declaiming about morals and prac- 
tical duties. And hence arose the contests 
respecting the value of philosophy and 
human science in religion, the dignity and 
utility of what is called systematic theology, 
the necessity of controversial theology, the 
value of mystical theology, the best method 
of instructing the people, and other similar 
questions. II. They taught that equal 
solicitude should be shown that the future 
teachers in the churches might consecrate 
their hearts to God and be living examples 
of piety, as that they might carry away 
from the universities minds well fraught 
with useful knowledge. From this opinion, 
to which all good men readily assented, 
originated not only certain regulations 
suited to restrain the passions of studious 
youth and to awaken in them holy emotions 
and resolutions, but likewise that doctrine 
which produced so much controversy, — 
namely, that no one can teach others to be 
pious or guide them to salvation, unless he 
is himself pious and a friend to God. Many 
supposed that this doctrine both derogated 
from the efficacy of God’s Word, which 
cannot be frustrated by the imperfections 
of its ministers, and also led to the long- 
exploded errors of the Donatists, especially 


as it was not stated with equal caution and 
prudence by all. And here commenced 
those long and difficult controversies which 
are not yet terminated, such as — Whether 
the knowledge of religion which a wicked 
man may acquire, can be called theology? 
Whether a vicious man can have a true 
knowledge of religion ? How far may the 
ministrations of an irreligious minister be 
efficacious and salutary ? Whether illumi- 
nation is ever given to a bad man whose 
heart is averse from God? and the like. 

31. These restorers of fallen piety, to 
render the people more obedient to their 
pious and properly educated teachers and 
more resolute in opposing their own innate 
depravity, deemed it necessary I. To sup- 
press certain common expressions in the 
public instruction which the depravity of 
men leads them not unfrequently to con- 
strue in a way to favour wickedness. Such 
were the following — that no person can attain 
in the present lire that perfection which the 
law of God demands, that good works are 
not necessary to salvation, that in the act 
of justification faith only is concerned and 
not also good works. But very many were 
afraid, if these barriers were removed, the 
truth would be corrupted or at least would 
be exposed naked and defenceless to its 
enemies. II. That stricter rules of conduct 
than are generally observed should be in- 
culcated ; and that many things which foster 
the internal diseases of the mind, such as 
dancing, pantomimes, jocular discourse, 
plays, dramatic exhibitions, the reading of 
ludicrous books, and certain kinds of amuse- 
ments, should be removed from the class of 
indifferent things which are either good or 
bad according to the spirit and temper of 
those who engage in them, and should be 
classed among sinful and unlawful things. 
But many thought this morality too rigo- 
rous. Hence that old controversy of the 
schools was revived, whether there are 
certain actions which are neither good 
nor evil but indifferent, or whether every- 
thing men do is either sinful or holy. And 
on each of the amusements enumerated 
there were frequent and very warm debates, 
which were not always conducted with pre- 
cision, temperance, and gravity. III. That 
in addition to the public assemblies for reli- 
gious worship, there should be frequent 
private meetings for prayer and other reli- 
gious exercises. But very many judged 
and experience confirmed the opinion, that 
these Colleges of Piety, as they were called, 
were attended with more danger than 
profit. The minor contests respecting cer- 
tain terms or plaus and which did not 
originate from these sources, need not be 
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mentioned. 1 But it is important to add 
that the indulgence of those who were so 
earnest to promote piety towards certain 
persons who were not perhaps bad men, but 
who either had feeble and uncultivated in- 
tellects or were chargeable with no slight 
errors, exceedingly displeased many of the 
opposite party, and afforded them no little 
ground for suspicion that they set a lower 
value upon truth and the theology contained 
in the symbolical books than upon practical 
holiness. But among so great a multitude 
of combatants, and these too men of various 
classes and tempers, it is not strange that 
there should have been many indiscreet 
persons, some over zealous and others 
leaning towards the opposite faults to those 
which they wished to avoid. 

32. The other class of Pietists, or those 
who laboured to promote piety in a way 
which would lead to a change in the esta- 
blished doctrines of the Lutheran commu- 
nity, and to a mollification of the whole 
form and constitution of the church, were 
men of various characters. Some of them 
destitute of a sound understanding, were 
not so much errorists as men whose reason 
and judgment were impaired ; others modi- 
fied the fictions which they either derived 
from the works of others or invented them- 
selves, with some portion of sound doctrine. 
We shall mention only some of the better 
sort of them, and those who acquired a high 
reputation. Godfrey Arnold of Anneberg 
in Saxony, a man of much reading, of a 
good understanding, and of natural elo- 
quence, disturbed the close of the century 
by various writings, but especially by liis 
history of the church and of heresies, which 
certainly without just grounds he entitled 
an impartial history.* By nature melan- 
choly, gloomy, and austere, he applied 
himself to the reading of the works of the 
Mystics whom he greatly resembled, till his 
mind was so wrought up that he regarded 
them as the wisest men in the world, made 
all religion to consist in certain indescriba- 
ble internal sensations and emotions, had 
little regard for doctrinal theology, and 
expended all the powers of his genius in 
collecting and exaggerating the faults of 
our own and former times. If, as all admit, 

* Ail these controversies were first collected and 
arranged, though unduly multiplied, by Schelwig, in his 
Synopsis Controversiarum sub Pietatis Prcetextu mota - 
rum , first published, Dantzic, 1701, Svo. But they may 
be better learned, together with the arguments of both 
parties, from Lange's Jntibarbarus, and from his Ger- 
man work, entitled The Middle Way ( Die MitteUtrasse), 
and also from Loseher’s Timotheus Veterimu which is 
extant in two volumes. 

* Arnold’s Unpartheyische Kirchen^und Ketxerhis - 
tone, first published, 1699 mid 1700, in 2 vols. fol. and 
tfcea more full and complete at Schaffhausen, 1740, In 
three very thick vols. tol.-JMur. 


it is the first excellence of a historian to 
afford no ground for a suspicion of either 
partiality or enmity, no man was over more 
unfit to be a historian than Godfrey Ar- 
nold. The man must be unable to see or 
feel at all, who can read his history and yet 
say that he does not see and feel that it is 
throughout dictated by passion and strong 
hatred of the received doctrines and insti- 
tutions [of our church]. Arnold in his 
history assumes it as an undeniable fact, 
that all the evils which have crept into the 
Christian church since the times of the 
apostles have originated from the ministers 
and rulers of the church, who were wicked 
and ungodly men. On this assumption he 
supposes that all who made opposition to 
the priests and ministers of religion and 
who suffered persecution from them, were 
pious and holy men; and on the other 
hand, that those who pleased the clergy were 
eccentric and adverse to true piety. lienee 
he defends nearly all the heretics, even 
those whose doctrines he had not examined 
and did not well understand ; and this has 
caused his book to give the highest offence. 
But the longer he lived, the more he saw 
the errors into which he had been betrayed 
by his natural temperament and by bad 
examples ; and, as respectable persons 
affirm, he at last became more friendly to 
the truth and to moderation. 3 


s 8eo Coder's Life of Arnold, Nouveau Dictionnaire ! 
Uutor. Crit. tome 1. p. 485, &c. [Mosheim does not 
appear to me to do justice to Arnold as a historian. At 
least, 1 have not discovered in his history that malignity 
and disregard for truth which Mosheim thinks every 
man who has eyes must see. Arnold was born at 
Anneberg in 1065. After passing his childhood at 
school in his native place, he spent three years in the 
gymnasium at Gera; and then in 1685 entered the 
University of Wittemberg, where the next year he took 
his master's degree. Inclined to a retired and noiseless 
life, he removed to Dresden in 1686, where he became a 
private tutor and was intimate with Spener. In 1693 
he removed to Quedlinburg, and there acted as & pri- 
vate tutor in a family four years, declining repeated 
offers of a parish. In 1697, he was appointed professor 
of history at Giessen, but relinquished the office after 
two years, “because,” he said, “ no man can serve two 
masters and professors at that day were required to 
teach in a manner which did not suit his taste. He 
returned to Quedlinburg in 1698, where be was much 
admired and followed by the Pietists. In the year 1700, 
Sophia Charlotte, duchess of Isenach, by recommenda- 
tion of professor Francke, made him her court preacher. 
But opposition from the orthodox obliged him to quit 
the place in 1706, and he was made pastor and inspector 
of Werben. Two years after, the king of Prussia made 
him pastor and inspector at Perleberg, where he died in 
1713, aged 48. He was of a melancholy temperament, 
drank deeply into the views of the Mystics and the 
Pietists, and conceived high disgust with the reigning 
theology around him. But he appears to have been a 
perfectly ingenuous and upright man. As a historian 
he doubtless had strong prejudices which often warped 
his judgment. But he appears to me very far from 
being a passionate writer, or from attempting designedly 
to discolour or misrepresent facts. See the character 
of him drawn by Walch in bit elaborate Preface to Von 
Binem’s translation of Mosheim, vol. i. p. 88-101.— 
Mur, [ See also the character recently drawn of him and 
his work, by Dowling in his Introduction to the Study oj 
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33. A much worse man than Arnold was 
John Conrad Dippel, a Hessian, who assumed 
the fictitious name of Christian Democritus, 
and who disquieted the minds of the weak, 
and excited no inconsiderable commotions 
in the latter part of this century. This man, 
in my view arrogant, vainglorious, and 
formed by nature to be a caviller and a 
buffoon, did not so much bring forward a 
new form of religion as labour to overthrow 
all those which he found established. For 
during his whole life on nothing was he 
more intent than on running down every 
religious community, and especially that of 
the Lutherans in which he was born, with 
his sarcastic witticisms, and rendering what- 
ever had long been viewed with reverence 
as ridiculous as possible by his malignant 
and low scurrility. If he had any clear 
conceptions, which I very much doubt, for 
invention and imagination were by far his 
most prominent characteristics — if, I say, 
he had in his own mind any clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions which he thought were 
true, he certainly was incompetent to unfold 
them clearly or to express them in words ; 
for it is only by divination that a man can 
draw from his various writings any cohe- 
rent and uniform system of doctrine. In- 
deed it would seem as if the fire of his 
laboratory, over which he spent so much 
time, had produced a fever in his brain. ! 
The writings which he composed in a crude, 
bitter, and sarcastic style, should they be 
handed down to posterity, will cause people 
to wonder that so many of their lathers 
could admit for their religious teacher and 
guide, one who so audaciously violated every 
principle of good sense and piety. 1 

34. Of a totally different character was 
John William Petersen, superintendent at 
Luneburg, a man of a mild and quiet tem- 
per but of a feeble mind, and from the 
luxuriance of his imagination very liable to 
deceive both himself and others. In the 
first place, he contended in the year 1691 
that a noble young lady, Rosamond Julia- 
na of Asseburg, whose disordered brain 
made her the subject of a sort of visions, 
actually saw God and reported commands 


Ecclas. Hut. p. 171, &c. which agrees with that given 
by Moahelm.— -ft. 

* All his works were printed in 5 vols. 4to, in the year 
1 747, but without naming the place of publication. F or 
he was respected by many after his death, and regarded 
as a great teacher of true wisdom. None more readily 
find readers and patrons than those who abuse every- 
body else and immoderately extol themselves. Dippel 
also acquired numerous friends by his attention to 
chemistry, in which he Is said to have been well versed, 
and by his medical knowledge. For as all men are 
fofid of riches and long life, they readily set a high 
value on those who professedly show them a sure path 
to opulence and old age* The death of Dippel Is related 
by numerous writers. 


which she received from him; and about 
the same time he publicly defended the 
obsolete doctrine of Christ's future reign of 
a thousand years on the. earth, for that 
oracle had confirmed this, among other 
things, by her authority. This first error, 
as is usual with those who have no control 
over their own minds, afterwards produced 
others. For he with his wife, Joanna 
Eleanora of Merlau who also professed to 
have very great spiritual knowledge, pre- 
dicted a complete future restoration ot all 
things, or the liberation of fcoth wicked men 
and devils from hell, and their deliverance 
from all sin and from its punishment; 
and ho assigned to Christ a twofold hu- 
. man nature, the one celestial and assumed 
before this world was created, and the other 
derived from his mother since the com- 
mencement of time. I pass over other 
opinions of this pair, equally groundless and 
very wide of the common belief. Many 
persons gave assent to these opinions, espe- 
cially among the laity; but Petersen was 
also opposed by great numbers, to whom he 
replied very fully as he had a fruitful 
genius and abundance of leisure. Being 
removed from his office in the year 1692, 
he quietly passed the remainder of his life 
on his estate near Magdeburg, amusing 
himself with writing letters and books.* 


* Tetersen gave a history of hie own life in German, 
first published in 1717, Svo, to which his wife added her 
lifo in 1718. Those who wish to investigate the spirit, 
habits, and character of this well-matched pair, will 
find matter enough for their purpose in these autobio- 
graphies. Concerning his movements at Llineburg, geo 
the documents in the Unschuldige Nnchrichten , a.d. 
1748, p. 974, a.». 1749, p. 30, 200, and in many other 
places. Add Muller’s Cimbria JJteruta, tom. ii. p. 639, 
&c. [This pious and amiable enthusiast was born at 
Osnabruck in 1 649. Nature formed him for a poet, as 
appears from his Urania on the mighty works of God, 
which Leibnitz published with his own amendments. 
Ho was made professor of poetry at Rostock in 1677 . 
Afterwards he was superintendent at I.ubec, then court 
preacher at Lutin, and in 1 688 superintendent at LUno- 
burg. He early gave way to a belief in visions and 
special revelations, which lod him to maintain a 
literal reign of Christ on the earth during the millen- 
nium, and to believe in a final restoration of all things. 
Becoming more and more confirmed in these senti- 
ments, he openly avowed them, both orally and in 
printed works. In 1692 he was cited before the consis- 
tory at Zelle; and as he could not conscientiously 
refrain from teaching doctrines which he supposed im- 
mediately revealed to himself and wife and lady Juliana, 
he was deprived of his office; and purchasing an estate 
not far from Magdeburg he there led a retired and reli- 
gious life, chiefly occupied in defending his principles 
and in labouring to promote practical piety, till his 
death In 1727. He was undoubtedly a considerable 
scholar, and a very sincere and pious man. But his 
poetic imagination and his belief in dreams and visions 
led him to embraoo very singular opinions. He sup- 
posed that prior to the millennium the gospel would be 
preached over all the world, and that all nations would 
be converted. The Jews, after becoming Chrfetkms, 
would be restored to their own land. Then t|fe first 
resurrection, that of the ancient saints and martyrs, 
would take place ; Christ would appear in the clouds of 
heaven, and living saints would be caught up to meet 
the Lord In the air and be changed. Thenceforth 


i 35. I know not whether I ought to asso- 
ciate with these, Jofyi Caspar Schade and 
John George Bcesius, good men and earnest 
to promote the salvation of others, but 
ignorant of the way to effect it. The for- 
mer was a minister at Berlin, and among 
the other crude and ill-digested doctrines 
which he advanced, in 1697 he most strenu- 
ously opposed the confession of sins to 
priests which is practised among the Lu- 
therans. His zeal on this subject produced 
considerable commotion both in the church 
and the state. The latter was a preacher 
at Sorau [in lower Lusatia], and m order 
more effectually to overcome the heedless- 
ness and security of men, he denied that God 
i continues to be propitious to those sinners 
whose obstinacy he eternally foresaw would 
be incurable to the end of their lives ; or, 
what is the same thing, that beyond a cer- 
tain limited time fixed from eternity, he 
would afford them the grace necessary for 
the attainment of salvation. This opinion 
was thought by not a few divines to be 
injurious to the divine mercy which is 
boundless, and it was therefore combated 
in many publications. Yet it found a 
learned vindicator in Adam Rechenberg, a 
divine of Leipsic, not to mention others of 
less note. 1 

36. Among the minor controversies in 
the Lutheran church, I shall assign the first 
place to that which existed between the 
divines of Tubingen and those of Giessen 
from the year 1616 onward. The grand 
point in debate related to the true nature 
and circumstances of that state of Christ, 
which theologians usually call his state of 
humiliation. The parties agreed that the 
man Christ Jesus really possessed divine 
properties and perfections by virtue of the 
hypostatic union, even while he seemed 


Christ would reign a thousand years on the earth over 
a twofold church— the celestial, oomposed of the risen 
saints and those changed at his coming, and the ter- 
restrial, embracing all other Christians. Religion would 
prevail very generally, but not universally. At the end 
of the thousand years Satan would be let loose, there 
would be a great apostacy, Christ would come forth 
and destroy the wicked, a new heaven and a new earth 
would appear, and gradually all things would be re- 
stored to order, and holiness, and happiness. Though 
Petersen was first led into these doctrines by supposed 
revelations, and appears always to have founded his 
own belief chiefly on such grounds, yet he believed that 
the Scriptures rightly interpreted— that is, mystically 
explained— were nill of these doctrines. And hence, in 
order to convince others, he argued much from the 
Bible, particularly from the Apocalypse, and also from 
the ancient Chillasts, especially Origen. His writings 
were voluminous, consisting of mystic interpretations 
of Scripture, defence of his peculiar sentiments, many 
letters, and a, history of his own life. See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengetch. seit der Reformation, vol. viii. p. 302, &c.; 
Unpartheyische Kirchenhistorie, Jena, 1730, vol, ii. p. 
811, &c — Mur. 

1 Those who wish to understand these controversies 
janay consult Walch’s Introduction to the Controversies 
m the Lutheran Church , written in German. 


divested of all gjlory and majesty and ap- 
peared to be a vile servant and malefactor. 
But they disputed whether he actually 
divested himself of the use of those perfec- 
tions while executing the office of high 
priest, or whether he only concealed his use 
of them from the view of men. The divines 
of Tubingen accounted the latter supposi- 
tion to be the fact, while those of Giessen 
regarded the former as more probable. To 
this first and great question others were 
added, which, u I am correct, were rather 
curious than necessary, respecting the mode 
in which God is present throughout the 
created universe, the origin and ground of 
this presence, the true cause of the omni- j 
presence of Christ’s body, and some others. 
On the side of the Tubingen divines there 
appeared and took part, Lucas Osiander, 
Melchior Nicolai, and Theodore Thummius ; 
and on the side of the divines of Giessen, 
Balthazar Menzer and J ustus Feuerborn ; . 
all of whom contended ardently and inge- 
niously, and I wish I could add, always with 
dignity and moderation. But those times 
permitted and sanctioned many things which 
subsequent times have justly required to be 
amended. The Saxon theologians in the j 
year 1624, by order of their sovereign, | 
assumed the office of arbiters of the contro- 
versy ; and this office they so executed as 
not to approve entirely the sentiments of 
either party, yet they intimated that the 
views of the Giessen divines were nearer 
the truth than those of the other party. 2 
The Tubingen divines refused to admit their 
interference, and perhaps the divines of 
Giessen would in time have done the same, j 
But the public calamities of Germany put 
an end to the contest.' It was therefore | 
never settled, but each party retained its 
own views. ^ j 

37. Not long after the rise of this con- 
test, in the year 1621 Herman Rathmann, 
a pious and not unlearned minister of the j 


8 JSger’g Bistoria Ecclesiast. et Polit. Seecul. xvii. 
decenn. iii. p. 329, &c.; Weismann’s Bistoria Eccks. 
Seecul. xvii. p. 1 178 ; Waloh’s Introduction to the Con- 
tronerstes, & c. [in German], part 1. chap. iv. p. 206, to 
say nothing of Carolus, Arnold, and a hundred others. 
[These controversies were natural results of Luther’s 
untenable doctrine of consubstantiation, which sup- 
posed Christ’s body and blood to be always truly present 
with the bread and wine of the eucharist. For on that 
supposition, Christ's body must often be present In a 
great number of places at the same time, or have a kind 
of ubiquity. To render this at all plausible, resort was 
had to the hypostatic union and to a supposed transfer 
of divine attributes from the superior nature of Christ 
to the inferior. Thus the attributes of matter and of 
mind were confounded, and a local or material presence 
was ascribed to the divine nature. From such absurd 
doctrines, stiffly maintained by acute and ingenious 
men, it was unavoidable that they should feel the diffi- 
culties besetting them on every side, and therefore 
should start various theories with the vain hope of ex- 
tricating themselves from embarrassment.— Mur. 




gospel at Dantzic, a great friend and a 
public recommender of John Arndt’s work 
on True Christianity, was thought by John 
Corvinus his colleague, and by many others, 
to derogate from the authority and effi- 
cacy of the Holy Scriptures. If we may 
believe his opponents, he published in the 
year 1621 in a German work on Christ’s 
gracious kingdom, the following sentiment : 
That the written word of God does not 
possess inherent power and efficacy to en- 
lighten and regenerate the hearts of men 
and to convert them to God ; that this ex- 
ternal word merely points out the way to 
salvation, but does not draw men into it ; 
that God himself by another and an inter- 
nal word, so changes the disposition of 
men that they are enabled to please him. 
This opinion, Corvinus and his associates 
contended, was the same which Sehwenk- 
feld formerly held and which the Mystics 
professed. But whoever shall compare 
together all the writings of Rathmann on 
the subject, will perceive that his adversa- 
ries either did not understand him or have 
perverted his meaning. He supposed — L 
That the word of God as contained in the 
Scriptures had indeed the power of con- 
verting men to God, and of renewing their 
hearts. But, II. This power it could not 
exert at all on the minds of corrupt men 
who resisted it. Therefore, III. It was 
necessary that a divine power should either 
precede or accompany it and prepare the 
minds of men for its influence, or remove 
the obstacles which destroyed the efficacy 
of the external word. And thus, IV. By 
this power of the Holy Spirit or this inter- 
nal word, the way was prepared for the ex- 
ternal word to enlighten and renovate the 
souls of men. 1 There is indeed some dif- 
ference between his views of the efficacy of 
the divine word and the common views of 
the Lutheran church; but if I do not greatly 
deceive myself, whoever shall carefully con- 
sider all that he has written on the subject, 
in his inelegant, nay, often careless manner, 
will be convinced that this difference is but 
small ; and he will perceive that this honest 
man had not the power of communicating 
his thoughts with precision and clearness. 
The controversy spread through the whole 
Lutheran church, the majority following 
the example of the Saxons and condemning 
Rathmann, but others excusing that pious 
and good man. But as he died just as the 
contest was at its height, in the year 1628, 
these great commotions gradually subsided. 


* See Hartknock’s Preuttuche Kirchengetchichte , 
book iii. chap. viii. p. 812, &c. ; Arnold’s Kirchen-und 

Kctzerhist. part iii. chap. xii. p. 115, &c. ; Moller’s 
Cimbria Literaia, tom. iii. p. 559, & c. 


38. The private dissensions of some of j 
the doctors respecting certain propositions 
and opinions, I do not presume to place in 
the list of Lutheran controversies, though 
I perceive some do it; not so much how- 
ever, if I do not mistake, for the. purpose of 
illustrating and adorning the history of the 
Lutheran church, as to create a prejudice 
against it, and to lower the reputation of 
good men. For no age is so happy and no 
community so well regulated, but that one 
individual is sometimes deemed by another 
to be indiscreet and erroneous. Nor is it 
estimating human nature correctly, to mea- 
sure the state of things throughout a whole 
church by such private opinions of indivi- 
duals. In the writings of John Tarnovius 
and John Affelmann of Rostock, in other 
respects two very meritorious theologians, 
certain modes of expression and some opi- 
nions were censured by their colleagues and 
others. Nor will this excite much surprise 
in one who considers, that the latter might 
misunderstand what was itself well said, and 
that the former might not have known how 
to express correctly what they clearly un- 
der stood. —Joachim Liitkemann, in many 
respects a man of worth, denied that Christ 
remained a true man during the three days 
that he was dead, while others affirmed the 
contrary. This was a controversy about 
words, such as we see continually arising 
and disappearing among men. Of the 
same kind was the dispute between Henry 
Boetius, a theologian of Helmstadt, and 
Frederick Baldwin, a divine of Wittemberg, 
whether it is in consequence of the merits 
of Christ that the wicked will be restored 
to life hereafter. — John Reinboth, superin- 
tendent in Holstein, like Calixtus, circum- 
scribed the essentials of religion within 
narrower limits than usual, and supposed 
that the Greeks did not err essentially in 
denying that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Son. In both respects many were 
satisfied with him, but others were not; 
and especially John Conrad Dannhauer, a 
very learned divine of Strasburg. Hence 
a controversy arose between those ^excellent 
men, which was more vehement? than the 
nature of the case demanded.* But let ns 
not refer disputes of this character to the 
class of those which show the internal state 
of our church in this century* 

39. Of somewhat greater importance in 
this respect were some controversies which 
did not relate so much to things as to per- 

* See on these controversies generally Arnold** Kir- 
chen-und Ketzerhiitorie , part ii. book xvli. chap. vi. p. 
957, &c. and concerning that of Reinboth in particular, 
see Moller’s Introduct. ad Hittoriam Chersonenu dm- 
IriccB , par. il. p. 190, &c. and Cimbria Liter cUa, tom. 
ii. p. 692. 


sons, or respected the soundness and cor- 
rectness of certain teachers. Men who 
undertake to plead the cause of piety and 
holiness are often carried, by the fervour 
which actuates them, to some extravagance, 
and therefore do not always coniine their 
statements to the rigid rules of theological 
accuracy as prescribed by learned divines ; 
and they sometimes borrow the strong and 
splendid, yet figurative and often obscure, 
words and phrases of those who treat of 
the genuine worship of God and of practical 
duties, with good intentions indeed, yet in 
a rude and uncouth style. Hence scarcely 
any fall under the suspicion of despising and 
marring the truth more readily than these 
do. Many such examples occurred in 
this century, and particularly in the case of 
Stephen Prmtorius, a preacher at Salswe- 
del, and of that most excellent man, John 
Arndt. The former had published in the 
preceding century some tracts calculated 
to arouse the minds of men to solicitude 
about their salvation, and these were re- 
peatedly republished in this century and 
commended by many ; yet they were thought 
by others to abound in expressions and sen- 
timents either directly false or calculated 
to lead to error. And there certainly are 
some unsuitable expressions in those tracts 
which might easily mislead the ignorant, 
and some also which indicate too great 
credulity. Yet whoever will read his 
works with an ingenuous mind will easily 
believe that the writer wrote nothing deceit- 
fully or with an evil design. The cele- 
brated work of Arndt on True Christianity, 
the perusal of which affords delight to so 
many persons even in our own times, was 
too bitterly taxed by Lucas Osiander, 
George Rost, and many others, among 
other faults, with beinj* written in a style 
that was debased by Weigelian, Paracelsic, 
and the like phraseology. It is certain that 
this extraordinary man disliked the philo- 
sophy which prevailed in the schools of that 
age, and on the other hand ascribed much 
— I had almost said, too much — to the doc- 
trines and pretentions of the chemists; and 
hence he sometimes used the language of 
those who tell us that fire throws light on 
both religion and nature. But he has been 
absolved from all great errors by the most 
respectable men, espe< tally by Paul Egard, 
Daniel Dilger, Melchior Breler, John Ger- 
hard, Dorscheeus, and numerous others ; 
and indeed he appears to have derived 
reputation and renown rather than dis- 
grace from those numerous accusations. 1 


1 See Arnold’s Ktrchen*und Ketxerhitt. part 11. book 
xvll. chap. vi. p. 940, &c. ; Weiwnann’s Hutoria Ecdet. 
Sarcutixv it p. 1174, 1189 ; Scharfg Supplementum Hitt . 


To the class of which we here treat, belongs 
also Valentine Weigel, minister of Tscho- 
pau in Meissen. For though he died in the 
preceding century, yet a great part of his 
writings were first published in this, and 
were attacked by great numbers. I regard 
him as by no means a corrupt man ; but he 
also was injured by his attachment to the 
chemistry which at that time hovered about 
Germany, and by his dislike or neglect of 
the precepts of sound reason.* 

40. It remains that we notice the chief 
persons among the Lutherans who felt 
themselves strong enough to re-model the 
whole system of theology, or to draw forth 
a new one from their own resources. At 
the head of the list stands Jacob Boehme, a 
shoemaker of Gorlitz, famous for his vast 
number of both friends and foes, and whom 
his patrons call the German Theosophist. 
Being naturally inclined to search after 
abstruse things, and having learned partly 
from certain books and partly from inter- 
course with some physicians (Tobias Kober, 
Balthazar Walther, and others), the doc- 
trines of Robert Fludd and the Rosecrucians, 
which were then everywhere circulated and 
talked of, he discovered, by means of fire 
and with the aid of his imagination, a kind 
of theology which was more obscure than 
the numbers of Pythagoras or the charac- 
ters of Heraclitus. Those who would 
commend the man for ingenuity, piety, 
veracity, and honesty, may do it without 
contradiction from us ; but those who would 
honour him with the title of a man taught 
by God, or even of a sound and wise philoso- 
pher, must themselves lack knowledge; 
for he so confuses every subject with che- 
mical metaphors and with such a profusion 
of obscure terms, that it would seem as if 
he aimed to produce jargon. The heat of 
his exuberant fancy, if I do not mistake, 
led him to believe that divine grace ope- 
rates by the same laws which prevail in the 
physical world, and that men’s souls are 
purified from their pollution and vices in the 
same way in which metals are purged from 
dross. He formerly bad, and he still has, a 
very great number of followers, among 
whom the most noted and famous in this 
century were John Lewis GifttheU, John 
Angelus von Werdenhagen, Abraham von 
Franckenberg, Theodore von Tzetscb, Paul 
Felgenhauer, Quirinus Kuhlmann, John 
James Zimmermann, and others. Some of 
these were not altogether destitute of 


litisque Amdiana , Wittemb. 1727, Svo, and very many 
others. 

* Arnold treats largely of Weigel, yet as usual not 
impartially, in his Kirchen-und Ketxerhittorie, part ii 
book xvii. chap. xvii. p. 1088, 
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modesty and good sense, but others were 
entirely beside themselves and excited the 
compassion of intelligent men; as, e.g. 
Kuhlmann, who was burned in Muscovy, 
a.d. 1684, and afterwards Gichtel; while not 
one of them managed their affairs so laud- 
ably or prudently, as to procure for the 
sect or its founders any degree of respect 
and commendation from persons of the 
slightest discernment. 1 

41. Next after Boehme it appears should 
be mentioned those whom disordered minds 
rendered so presumptuous, that they claimed 
to be prophets divinely raised up and en- 
dued with the power of foretelling future 
events. A large number of such persons 
existed in this age, and particularly during 
the times when the Austrians were contend- 
ing for supremacy against the Germans, 
the Swedes, and the French ; for long ex- 
perience shows, that there is never a greater 
number of diviners or prophets than when 
great revolutions seem about to take place, 
or when great and unexpected calamities 
occur. The most noted of these were, 
Nicholas Drabiz, Christopher Kotter, and 
Christina Poniatowsky, who have found an 
eloquent patron in John Amos Comenius ; 
also Joachim Greulich, Anna Vetteria, Eva 
Maria Frolich, George Reichard, and some 
others. But as no one of them was the 
cause of any great commotions, and as the 
progress of events very soon divested their 
predictions of all their authority, it is 
sufficient to have shown generally, that 
there were among the Lutherans of this 
century some disordered minds who affected 
the honours and the authority of ambassa- 
dors of heaven. 2 


* It is not necessary here to cite authorities, for the 
works of Boehme are in everybody’s hands, and the 
book 3 which confuto him are nowhere scarce. What 
can be said in favour of the man and his followers may 
be seen in Arnold, who is always most full in extolling 
and lauding those whom others censure. Concerning 
Kuhlmann and his execution, see the Unschuldige 
Nachrichten , a.d. 1748, p. 905, and in many other 
places.— [Bcehmehowever had the good fortune to meet, 
in our days, with a warm advocate and an industrious 
disciple in the late well-meaning but gloomy and 
visionary Mr. William Law, who was for many years 
preparing a new edition and translation of Bcehme's 
works, which he left behind him ready for the press, 
and which have been published in two vols, 4to, since 
his death.— Macl. [See also the references in the 
addition to Note 2, page 733, above.— R. 

* Arnold has done the world service by accurately 
collecting the visions and acts of these people, in the 
second and third parts of his Kirchen-und Ketxerhis- 
torie. For now those who have occasion to investigate 
the subject have the ready means of ascertaining with 
certainty, what was in itself most probable beforehand, 
that what these persons deemed divine communications 
were the fictions of their own minds led away by their 
imaginations. There was an honest, illiterate man at 
Amsterdam, In the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Benedict Bahnsen of Holstein, who was so captivated 
with such writings and prophecies, that he carefully 
collected and published them all. His Index Biblio- 
theca was printed after his death, Amsterd. 1670, 4to, 


42. I would give a somewhat more dis- 
tinct account of some who were not indeed 
so wholly beside themselves as to claim to 
be prophets of God, yet sadly deceived 
themselves and others by marvellous and 
strange opinions. Esaias Stiefel and Eze- 
kiel Meth, both of Thuringia, not long 
after the commencement of the century, 
expressed themselves so unusually and so 
improperly that they were thought by 
many to arrogate to themselves divine 
glory and majesty, to the great dishonour 
of God and our Saviour. I can believe 
that though they greatly lacked sound 
sense, yet they were not so far beside them- 
selves, and that they only foolishly imitated 
the lofty and swollen phraseology of the 
mystical writers. Thus they may serve as 
examples to show how much cloudiness and 
folly the constant reading of mystical 
books may spread over uncultivated and 
feeble minds. 3 Paul Nagel, a professor at 
Leipsic, who had some tincture of mathema- 
tical knowledge, conjectured from the indi- 
cations of the stars future occurrences both 
in church and state ; and among other 
things professed to be certain, from their 
indications, that a very holy and heavenly 
kingdom of Christ was to be set up on the 
earth. 4 

43. Christian Hoburg of Liineburg, a 
man of an unstable and restless spirit, under 
the assumed names of Elias Praetorius and 
Bernard Baumann, published a vast number 
of invectives against the whole Lutheran 
church, and thereby involved himself in 
various troubles. Yet for a long time, by 
dissimulation and deception, which he doubt- 
less supposed to be lawful, he led the more 
charitable to regard him as less culpable 
than he actually was; and he was accounted 
an acrimonious assailant, not so much of 
religion itself as of the licentiousness and 
vices of those especially who ministered in 
holy things. At length however he ren- 
dered himself universally odious, and went 
over to the Mennonites. 6 Very similar to 
him though superior in petulance and acri- 
mony, was Frederick Breckling, who being 
rejected from the ministry which he first 
exercised in Holstein and afterwards at 
Zwoll in Holland, continued to extreme old 


embracing a great number of chemical, fanatical, and 
prophetical writings. 

8 See Thomasius, Histone der Weisheit und Narrheit , 
▼ol. i. part Hi. p. 150 ; Arnold's Kirchen-und Ketxer • 
histone, part iii. chap. iv. p. 32. 

* Arnold, ubi supra, part iii. chapl v. p. 53; Carolus, 
Memorabilia Eccles. Sac, xvii. par. i. lib. 111. cap. lv 
p. 513. 

5 Arnold, ubi supra , part Hi. chap. xiil. p. 130; Caro* 
lus, ubi tupra, tom. i. p. 1065 ; Hornbeck, Summa Con- 
trovers. p. 635; Mtiller, Cxmbria Literata, tom. 11. p. 
337, &c. 
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age in Holland connected with no religious 
sect. Several of his tracts are extant 
which, although they vehemently urge and 
recommend the cultivation of piety, and 
display implacable hatred against both vice 
ana the vicious, yet show the writer to have 
been destitute of the primary virtues of a 
truly pious man — charity, wisdom, the love 
of truth, meekness, and patience. 1 * * It is 
strange that such vehement and heated 
declaimers against the defects of the public 
religion and its ministers, as they profess 
to be more discerning than all others, should 
fail of discovering, what the most simple 
daily learn by common observation, that 
nothing is more odious and disgusting than 
an angry reformer, who is always laying 
about him with sword and dagger; and 
that they should not perceive that it is 
scarcely possible for any. one successfully 
to cure in others the faults with which he 
is himself chargeable. The expectation of 
the millennial kingdom, which seldom ex- 
ists in well-informed minds and which 
generally produces extravagant opinions, 
was embraced and propagated by George 
Lawrence Seidenbecher, a preacher in the 
Saxon region of Eichsfeld, and on this 
account he was deprived of his office.* 

44. We shall close the list of this sickly 
family (for it is not necessary to name a 
great number, since they all pursued much 
the same course) with the most odious and 
the worst of them all, Martin Seidelius, a 
j Silesian of Ohlau, who laboured to estab- 
j lish a sect in Poland and the neighbouring 
! countries, near the close of the preceding 
! century and the commencement of this, but 
| whose extreme absurdities prevented his 
i meeting with success even among the Soci- 
nians. This most daring of men supposed 
that God had indeed promised a Saviour or 
a Messiah to the Jewish nation, but that this 
Messiah had never appeared nor ever would 
appear, because the Jews by their sins had 
rendered themselves unworthy of so great a 
deliverer as this, promised of old to their 
fathers ; that of course Christ was errone- 
ously regarded as the Messiah ; that it was 
his only business and office to explain the 
law of nature, which had been greatly ob- 
scured by the fault of men ; and therefore, 
that whoever shall obey this law as ex- 
pounded by Jesus Christ will fulfil all the 


religious duties which God requires of him. 
To render these monstrous opinions more 
defensible and specious, he audaciously 
assailed and discarded all the books of the 
New Testament. The few persons whom 
he brought over to his views were called 
Semi-Judaizers. 8 If this rash man had 
lived at the present day he would have ap- 
peared much less odious than he did in that 
age. For if we except his singular ideas 
concerning the Messiah, all the rest of his 
system would be highly approved by many 
at the present day, among the English, the 
Dutch, and other nations. 

CHAPTER IE 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

1. Tiie Reformed church, as has been 
already remarked, being united not so much 
bv the bonds of a common faith and disci- 
pline as by principles of moderation and 
candour, it will be proper to consider, first, 
whatever relates to this very extensive 
community as a whole, and then the events 
worthy of notice in the several Reformed 
countries. The principal enlargements of 
this community in the seventeenth century 
have already been mentioned in our account 
of the Hessian and Brandenburg commo- 
tions, in the chapter on the Lutheran church. 
We here add that John Adolphus, duke of 
Holstein, in the beginning of this century 
also went over to the side of the Reformed, 
and much hope was indulged that his sub- 
jects would be led gradually to follow his 
example ; but the prince dying in the year 
1616, this hope was frustrated. 4 * * * Henry, 
duke of Saxony, in the year 1688 at Des- 
sau exchanged the Lutheran religion in 
which he had been educated for that of the 
Reformed, at the instigation it is said of his 
wife. 8 In the beginning of the century 
there were many in Denmark who secretly i 
leaned towards the doctrines of the Re- 
formed, and especially in regard to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; and who had 


1 Arnold treats of this man in his work so often cited, 
part iii. chap. xiii. p. 148, &c. and likewise gives us 

some of his tracts which abundantly show the extreme 

fertility of his genius. Ibid. p. 1110. A formal account 

of him is given by M6ller, Cimbria Literates, tom. iii, 

p. 72, &c. 

* He is fully described by Verpoorten, in his Com- 

ment. de Vita et Institute G. h. Seidenbecheri , Dant- 

sio, 1739, 4 to. 


1 5 gee Zeltner’s Historia Crypto- Socinismi Altorfini , 

tom. i. p. 268, 335. [His Fundamenta Religionit C/trip 
tianoe and his Epistolce Tret ad Ccetum Unitariorum , 
are to be found in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Unitariorum. 
— Schl. [A sect still exists in Russia holding much 
the same doctrines, and bearing the name of Selesnev- 
tschini. See Pinkerton's Pretent State of the Greek 
Church, p. 273, compare p. 228. — Mur. 

4 Mailer’s Introduct. ad Ilittoriam Chertonemt Cim- 
bricce , par. ii. p. 101, Ac. ; Pontoppidan’s Annalet luc- 
cl e sice Danicce diplomatici , tom. iii. p. 691, Ac. 

5 See Moebius, Selectee Ditputat. Theolog. p. 1137. 
This prince published a Confession of his Faith, which 
being attacked by the Leipsic divines by public authority, 
Isaac de Beausobre, who was then pastor of the church 
of Magdeburg, composed a vindication of it, Dtfente de 
la Doctrine aet Rtformiet, et en particulier de la Con - 
fettion de Foy de S, A . Montetgneur le Due Henry 
de Saxe, contre un Ltvre compoti par la Faculle de 
Theologie de Leipsic, Magdeb. 1694, 8vo. 
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received their instruction from Nicholas 
Hemming and other friends of Melancthon. 
But this class of persons lost all hope, 
courage, and influence, after the year 1614, 
when John Canute, a bishop who had too 
openly avowed his good-will towards Calvi- 
nistic opinions, was deprived of his office. 1 
It is well known moreover that the Reformed 
religion was transplanted by the Dutch and 
the English into Africa, Asia, and America; 
and in various parts of those continents 
very flourishing Reformed churches were 
established ; and among the Lutherans also, 
in various places, liberty was granted to 
the French, German, and English Reformed 
freely to set up their worship. 

2. Of all the public calamities which 
diminished the splendour and the prosperity 
of the Reformed community, the greatest 
and most lamentable was the subversion of 
the French church, renowned for so many 
distinguished men. From the time of 
Henry IY. the Reformed church in France 
constituted a kind of state or commonwealth 
within the commonwealth, being fortified 
by great privileges and rights and pos- 
sessing among other things tor its security 
towns and castles, and especially the very 
strong fortress of Rochelle, all which places 
were garrisoned with their own troops. 
This community was not always under 
leaders of sufficient foresight and attachment 
to the crown. Hence sometimes (for the 
truth should not be concealed), when civil 
wars or commotions broke out, this commu- 
nity took the side of those who were opposed 
to the king, engaged at times in enterprises 
which the king disliked, too openly sought I 
alliance and friendship with the Dutch and 
the English, and undertook or aimed at 
other things inconsistent, apparently at least, 
with the public peace and the supreme 
authority of the king. Hence king Lewis 
XIII. from the year 1621, waged war with 
the Reformed party; and the prime minister 
of France, cardinal Richelieu, was persuaded 
that France would never be safe and enjoy 
peace until this community was prostrated, 
and deprived of its fortifications, castles, 
strong towns, and high privileges. Riche- 
lieu, after various conflicts and numerous 
efforts, at last obtained his object. For in 
the year 1628, after a long and difficult 
siege, he took Rochelle, the chief fortress of 
the Reformed community, and reduced it 
to subjection to the king; and this city 
being captured, the Reformed community 
in France was prostrate, and being deprived 
of its fortresses, could depend upon nothing 


l Pontoppidan’a Annales Ecclet. Danicce, torn. lii. 
p. 696, &c. 


but the king’s clemency and good pleasure.* 
Those who judge of this transaction by the 
principles of state policy deny that it was 
a violation of all justice and equity, because 
such communities in the bosom of a king- 
dom or state are pernicious and most 
hazardous to the public peace and safety. 
And if the French court had stopped here, 
and had left safe and inviolate to the Re- 
formed their liberties of conscience and 
religion, purchased with so much blood and 
by such great achievements, perhaps the 
Reformed could and would have borne the 
immense loss of their liberties and rights 
with equanimity. 

3. But the French court was not content 
with this measure of success; having de- 
stroyed that species or form of civil polity 
which had been annexed to the Reformed 
church, and which afterwards was deemed 
adverse to the regal power, the court next 
attacked the church itself and its religion, 
contrary to the plighted faith of the kings. 
At first milder measures were resorted to, 
promises, caresses, conciliatory expositions 
of the doctrines most offensive to the Re- 
formed, and similar measures, both with the 
chief men of the Reformed community and 
with the more learned and eminent of their 
ministers; and Richelieu especially spared 
neither pains nor artifices which he thought 
might have any inlluence to draw the Re- 
formed insidiously into the Romish church. 
But as little or nothing was effected by 
all these measures, the Catholic bishops 
especially resorted to sophistry, persecution, 
the most unrighteous laws, and all the means 
which either blind passion or ingenious 
malice could invent, in order gradually to 
exhaust the people who were so hateful to 
them, and compel them against their choice 
reluctantly to join the standard of the 
Roman pontiff*. Many, being overcome by 
their troubles and their grievous sufferings, 
yielded, others left the country, but the 
greatest part firmly persisted in the religion 
of their fathers. 

4. At length under Lewis XIV. after all 
artifices, snares, and projects had been 
exhausted in vain, the prelates of the Gallic 
church and the Jesuits, to whom the king 
was accustomed to listen, determined that 
this most resolute body of people must be 
extirpated by violence and war, and be 
crushed as it were by a single stroke. 
Overcome by their arguments and importu- 


* See Le Clerc's Vie du Cardinal Richelieu, tome i. 
p. 69, 77, 177, 199, 269; Le Vassor’s Hittoire de Louis 
XIII. tome ill. p. 676, Ac. ; tome iv. p. 1, Ac. and the 
subsequent volumes. Add the duke of Sully (a friend 
to Henry IV. himself one of the Reformed, but not dis- 
posed to conceal the errors of his church), Mtmoires , 
tome iii. iv. v. 
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nafce supplications, Louis, in the year 1685, 
j with the approbation and applause of the 
Roman pontiff, in violation of all laws 
human and divine, repealed the edict of 
i Nantes, by which his grandfather had 
granted to the Reformed the liberty of 
worshipping God according to their own 
consciences, and commanded his Reformed 
subjects to return to the religion of their 

{ irogenitors. The consequence of this most 
amentable decree was that a vast multitude 
of French people abandoned their country 
to the immense detriment of France, 1 and 
sought new residences in various parts of 
Europe, in which they might freely serve 
God ; and others, whom the extreme vigi- 
lance of their enemies prevented from 
acquiring safety by flight, the soldiers 
compelled by a thousand modes of torture, 
vexation, and suffering, to profess with 
their lips and to exhibit in their outward 
conduct that Romish religion which they 
abhorred in their hearts. 8 From this un- 
righteous act of the king (on other occasions 
so magnanimous) it may be seen how the 
Roman pontiffs and their adherents stand 
affected towards those whom they call here- 
tics; and that they regard no treaty and no 
oath too sacred and too solemn to be vio- 
lated, if the safety or the interests of their 
church demand it. 

5. The Waldenses inhabiting the valleys 
of Piedmont, who have been already men- 
tioned as entering into a union with the 
church of Geneva, were harassed nearly 
throughout this century by the very cruel 

1 See the excellent remarks and observations of 
Armand de la Chapelle on this subject, in his Life of 
Isaac de Beausobre, subjoined to the posthumous notes 
of the latter on the New Testament, p. 259, Ac. [The 
edict of Nantes, which gave free toleration to the Pro- 
testants, was drawn up and sanctioned by Henry IV. 
in the year 1598, and confirmed by Lewis XIII. the 
year after he assumed the sceptre, a. o. 1613. Its revoca- 
tion in )68i was preceded by the despatch of soldiers 
into all the provinces to compel the Protestants to 
abandon their religion- Notwithstanding the great 
pains taken to prevent their escape from the kingdom, 
some say half a million and others say eight hundred 
thousand Protestants found their way to foreign coun- 
tries. Nearly forty thousand are said to have passed 
over to England, whence many of them came to the 
United States of America. Vast numbers settled in 
Holland, and large numbers in the Protestant states of 
Germany, particularly in Prussia and in Switzerland 
and Denmark. See Gifford’s History of France , vol. 
iv. p. 35, 92, 421, Ac. ; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reformation , vol. viii. p. 470, &c. — Mur. 

* No one has illustrated these events more fully than 
Benoit, Histoire de V Edit de Nantes , a noble work, 
published at Delft, 1693, Ac. in 5 vols. 4to. See also 
V oitaire, Siecle de Louis X l V. tome ii. p. 229. [The first 
two volumes of Benoit’s Histoire , &c. have been trans- 
lated Into English. See also Browning’s History of 
the Huguenots , chap. 59, 60, and 61;. and Smediey’s 
History of the Reformed Religion in France , vol. lii. 
chap. 24 and 25; but especially Rulhi&re, Eclair citse- 
ments hist, sur let Causes de la Revocation de l* Edit de 
Nantes , 1788. This valuable work has been translated 
Into English by Mr. D. D. Scott, with additional con- 
tributions, under the title of The Suppression of the 
Reformation in France, Lond. 1840. — ft. 


devices and machinations of the instruments 
of the Roman pontiff ; but especially in the 
years 1655, 1686, and 1696, they were so 
oppressed and persecuted that with diffi- 
culty they escaped being exterminated. 8 
Those who survived these frequent but- 
cheries owed their precarious and dubious 
safety to the assiduous intercessions of the 
Dutch, the English, and the Swiss, with the 
duke of Savoy. In Germany the church 
of the Palatinate, which was once a princi- 
pal branch of the Reformed community, 
gradually suffered so much diminution from 
the year 1685, when the government passed 
into the hands of a Catholic prince, that 
from holding the first rank it was depressed 
to almost the lowest among the Reformed 
churches of Germany. 4 

6. The distinguished merits of the Re- 
formed in regard to every species of useful 
knowledge are so well known to all, that wo 
shall not dwell upon them. We shall also 
omit the names of the great and distin- 
guished authors whose works procured 
permanent fame for themselves and great I 
advantage to others, because it is difficult j 
amid so great a number to select the best. 6 i 


3 Loger, Histoire General 'e. des Eglises Vaudoises, part 
ii. chap. vi. p. 72, Ac.; Gilles, Histoire Eeclfa>astique ! 
des Eglises Eaudoises, chap. xlix. p. 353, Ac. There is J 
extant a particular history of the calamities sustained 
by the Waldenses, in the year 1686, printed at Rotter- 
dam, 1688, 12mo. [See also an Account of the late 
persecutions of the Waldenses by the duke of Savoy 
and the French king, in 1686, printed, Oxford, 1G88, 
4to ; and Boyer’s History of the Vaudois, chap, xii.- 
xxi. p. 72, Ac. — Mur. [Still moro useful is the 
History of the Evangelical Churches in the ValU-ys 
of Piedmont , Lond. 1658, fol. compiled by Sir SamuYl 
Morland, Cromwell’s commissioner to the duke of 
Savoy in behalf of this oppressed people— one of the 
noblest enterprises of the Protector. For the amount 
collected for their relief in England and Ireland at this 
period, see Reid’s Hist, of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, vol. ii. p. 304, note 27. 

4 See Struve's Pfdlzische Kirchenhistorie, chap. xiii. 
sec. 23-72. The Palatinate, so long as its princes pro- 
fessed the Reformed religion, was to the Reformed 
churches what Saxony formerly was to tho Lu- 
theran, that is, the bond of their external onion ; 
and the Palatine church was the most respectable 
among the German Reformed, as the Saxon church 
was among the Lutherans. It kept up a constant 
intercourse with England and Holland. But after 
the death of the electoral prince Charlos Lewis, when 
the electoral dignity passed to the Catholic branch 
of the family, this church lost a great part of its pre- 
eminence. On the other hand, the Brandenburg church 
rose in respectability as the power of the house of 
Brandenburg increased, so that at the present day the 
church of Brandenburg holds the rank which was once 
held by that of the Palatinate.— Schl. 

4 The list of the eminent divines and men of learning 
who were ornaments to the Reformed church in the 
seventeenth century is Indeed extremely ample. Among 
those who adorned Great Britain, we shall always re- 
member with peculiar veneration the immortal names 
of Newton, Bnrrow, Cudworth, Boyle, Chillingworth, 
Ussher, Bedell, Hall, Pocock, Fell, Lightfoot, Ham- 
mond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearson, Stillingfleet, 
Mede, Parker, Oughtred, Burnet, Tillotson, and many 
others well known in the literary world. In Germany 
we find Fareus, Scultetus, Fabricius, Alting, Pelargua, 
and Hergius. In Switzerland and Geneva, Hospinian, 
tho two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heidegger, and Turretin. 



In philosophy, Aristotle was everywhere 
the sole guide and lawgiver for a long time, 
just as amorn* the Lutherans ; still the very 
same Aristotle that is pourtrayed to us by 
the Scholastic writers. But his authority 
gradually became very much diminished 
from the times of Gassendi and Des Cartes. 
For many of the French and Dutch adopted 
the Cartesian, philosophy upon its first 
appearance, and a large part of the English 
chose Gassendi for their guide and teacher. 
This was exceedingly offensive to the Aris- 
totelians, who everywhere, but most pug- 
naciously in Holland, laboured to persuade 
the people that immense danger to religion 
and the truth was to be apprehended from 
the abandonment of Aristotle ; nor would 
they suffer themselves to be ousted from 
the schools. 1 But the splendour of the 
increasing light and the influence of liberty 
compellea the pertinacious sect to yield and 
be silent, so that the Reformed doctors at 
the present day philosophise as freely as the 
Lutherans do. Yet I am not sure that 
Aristotle does not still exercise a secret 
sway in the English universities. ' This at 
least I could easily prove, that in the times 
of Charles II. James II. and William III. 
while the mathematical philosophy prevailed 
nearly throughout Great Britain, yet at 
Oxford and Cambridge the old philosophy 
was in higher repute with some than the 
new discoveries. 

7. The expositors of Scripture among 
the Reformed who adorned the commence- 
ment of the century, all trod in the steps 
of Calvin ; and according to his example, 
they did not search after recondite mean- 
ings and types, but investigated solely the 
import of the words of the sacred writers. 
But this uniformity in process of time was 
done away by the influence of two very 
distinguished interpreters, Hugo Grotius 
and John Coeceius. The former, departing 
but slightly from Calvin’s manner, investi- 
gates only the literal sense in the books of 


In the churches and academies of Holland, we meet 
with the following learned divines, Drusus, Amama, 
Gomar, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Vossius, Coeceius, Voe- 
tius, Des Marets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, Wittichius, 
Hornbeck, the Spanheims, Le Moyne, De Mastricht; 
among the French doctors we may reckon Cameron, 
Chamier, Du Moulin, Mestrezat, Blondel, Drelincourt, 
Paill6, Amyraut, the two Cappels, De la Place, Gam- 
stole, Croy, Morns, Le Blanc, Pajon, Boch&rt, Claude, 
Alix, Jurieu, Basnage, Abbadie, Beausobre, Lenfant, 
Martin, Des Vignoles, Ac. — Mad. [Maclaine has 
inexcusably omitted here among tho English divines, 
the names of Selden, Owen, Howe, Charnock, and other 
eminent Nonconformists; while he has not conde- 
scended to mention a single Scottish writer, though 
Rutherford, Baillie, Gillespie, and others among the 
Presbyterians, and Spottiswood, Leighton, and others 
among the Episcopalians, were worthy of being no- 
ticed.—/*. 

i See Baillet, Vie de Mm des Cartes , in numerous pas- 
sages. 


both the Old Testament and the New, con- 
siders the predictions of the ancient pro- 
phets as being all fulfilled in events anterior 
to the coming of Christ, and therefore in 
the letter of them as not to be applied to 
Christ; yet he supposes that in some of 
those prophecies, especially in those which 
the writers of the New Testament apply to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal sense, a 
secret or mystical sense concealed under the 
persons, events, and things described, which 
relates to Christ, to his history and media- 
tion. Very different were the principles of 
Coeceius. He supposed that the whole Old 
Testament history exhibited as in a kind of 
mirror the history of Christ and of the 
Christian church, and that tho predictions 
of the ancient prophets in their literal im- 
port treated of Jesus Christ ; and that what- 
ever was to occur in the Christian church 
down to the end of time was all prefigured 
in the Old Testament, in some places more 
clearly and in others less so. 8 Each of 
these men had a multitude of followers and 
disciples. With the former were, besides 
the Arminians, those adherents to the old 
Calvinistic system who, from Gisbert Voet, 
the principal antagonist of Coeceius, were 
called Voetians; also many of the English, 
and a great number of the French. The 
latter were highly admired by not a few of 
the Dutch, the Swiss, and the Germans. 
Yet there are many who stand intermediate 
between those two classes of interpreters, 
agreeing with neither throughout but with 
each in part. Moreover, neither the Gro- 
tian interpreters nor the Cocceian are all of 
the same description, but each class is sub- 
divided into various subordinate classes. 
No small portion of the English Episcopa- 
lians, despising these modern guides, think 
the first doctors of the primitive church ought 
to be consulted, and that the sacred books 
should be expounded just as the Fathers 
expounded them. 

8. The doctrines of Christianity were 
disfigured among the Reformed, as among 
the Lutherans, by the colouring of the ■ 
Peripatetic or rather the Scholastic sects. 

* It is commonly said, Coeceius finds Christ every- 
where but Grotius nowhere, in tho pages of the Old 
Testament. The first part of the adage is most true ; the 
last is not so true. For Grotius, as his commentaries 
fully show, does find Christ In many passages of the Old 
Testament, though in a different way from Coeceius; 
that is, not in the words but in the things and the per- 
sons. [See on Grotius and Coeceius, as biblical ex- 
positors, Conybeare’s Eampton Lectures for 1824, p. 289, 
&c.-R. 

* These are expressly refuted by the learned Daniel 
Whitby, in his Dissntatio de Scnpttirarum Interpre- 
tation* secundum Patrum Commentaries London, 1714, 

8 vo. [Whitby has here collected the absurd and whimr 
sical expositions of the fathers, and placed them togo* 
ther in their most ridiculous attitude. See Maclaine’s 
note. — Mur. 
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The entire subjugation of these doctrines 
to the empire of Aristotle, and their reduc- 
tion to the form of a Peripatetic science, 
was first resisted by the Arminians, who 
followed a more simple mode of teaching 
and inveighed loudly against those divines 
who subjected the doctrines relating to 
man's salvation to the artificial distinc- 
tions and phraseology of the schools. Next 
followed the Cartesians and the Cocceians ; 
the former of whom applied the principles 
of their philosophy to the explication of 
revealed truth, while the latter supposed 
that the whole system of theology would 
appear to the best advantage if dressed up 
in the form and garb of a divine covenant 
with men. But grave and wise men among 
the Reformed were pleased with neither of 
these. For they objected that the sacred 
doctrines would be rendered equally obscure 
and intricate by the Cartesian distinctions 
and peculiar conceptions, as by the Peripa- 
tetic definitions and divisions; and the 
application of the analogy of a covenant to 
the whole of theology was productive of 
this evil among others, which no good man 
can approve, that it causes the phraseology 
and the subtle distinctions of the forum to 
be transferred to the schools of theology, 
and to produce there vain and futile dis- 
putes about things the most sacred. Most 
of the English and the French would not 
consent to be thus trammelled, but treated 
both doctrinal and practical theology freely 
after the manner of the Arminians. 

9. As already observed in another place, 
William Ames, an Englishman, was the 
first among the Reformed who attempted 
to elucidate and arrange the science of 
morals as distinct from that of dogmatics. 1 
But he is dry, and writes more for the 
schools than for common life. Afterwards 
the Arminians (who it appears were much 
more zealous to perfect that part of thecn 
logy which regulates the life and the heart, 
than that which informs the understanding) 
induced great numbers to attempt some- 
thing more useful and more popular in this 
department. The French, however, and the 
English excel the others in facility, acute- 
ness, and solidity. Among the French, to 
mention no others, Moses Amyraut, a man 
of distinguished energy and acuteness of 
mind, first produced in French, though in 
a style now obsolete, a complete system of 
moral science, from which those who have 
more recently obtained much reputation by 
their writings, John la Placette and Bene- 

1 In his book, De Consdentia et (‘jut Jure vel Catibus , 
Amsterd. 1630, 4to, 1640 and 1670, 12mo. It was 
also published in a German translation, by Harsdorfer, 
Nuremberg, 1654.— Schl, [See above, notes 3 and 4, 
p. 681. — Mur. 


diet Pictet, appear to have profited not a : 
little. 8 Amon<* the English, during the j 
immense convulsions of the civil wars, the 
Presbyterians especially and the Indepen- 
dents endeavoured by various works to 
subserve the cause of piety. Some of these 
(as the nation is naturally grave and in- 
clined towards austerity) are too rigorous 
and regardless of man’s condition, while 
others manifestly incline towards the pre- 
cepts of the Mystics. When Hobbes sub- 
jected all religion to the sovereign will of 
princes, and laboured to subvert altogether 
the natural distinction between right and 
wrong, he roused up great and discerning 
men, Cumberland, Sharrock, Cudworth, 
and others, 3 to lay open the primary sources 
of right and justice and to purify them from 
misrepresentations, by which they contri- 
buted very much to the illustration and 
confirmation of Christian holiness. . .. j 

10. At the beginning of the century, the 
Genevan school was in such reputation ! 
throughout the Reformed world, that nearly | 
all resorted to it who were not prevented 
by the narrowness of their worldly circum- 1 
stances from aspiring after the best education j 
and the highest attainments in theological 
knowledge. 4 Hence the opinions of Calvin | 
and his pupils respecting the divine decrees j 
and grace readily spread everywhere, and j 
were introduced into all the schools. Yet 
there was nowhere any public ordinance or 
test which compelled the religious teachers 
not to believe or to teach differently from 
the Genevans.® Of course there were many 


* Amyraut’s work entitled Morale Chretienne was ! 
printed in 1652, 6 vols, 8vo La Placette’s work was 
entitled, Essais de morale avec la suite, Hague, 1706, 8 
vols. 12mo, and was published in a German translation, 
Jena, 1719 and 1728. Pictet’s work was entitled. La 
Morale Chretienne , oul' Art debien vivre, Geneva, 1710, 

2 vols. 4to. This work was so satisfactory to the Catho- 
lics, that the countess of Sporck had it translated into 
German, omitting the passages offensive to the Catho- 
lics, and printed it at her own cost, Prague, 1711. — Schl. 

a See Lcland's View qf the Deistical Writers, vol. i. 
p. 48. — Macl. 

4 The high reputation which the Genevan academy j 
once had, gradually declined, after the establishment of ; 
the Dutch republic and the erection of the universities 
of Leyden, Francker, and Utrecht. 

6 Besides Grotius, who evinces this in his Apologetic 
cum already mentioned, see Coomhart, a Hollander, 
well known by the controversies he produced in his 
Dutch tracts written near the close of the [preceding] 
century, in which he assails the doctrine of absolute 
decrees. I have npw before me his Dolinghen des Ca- 
tcchismi ende der Predicanten , Utrecht, 1590, 8vo; Van 
de tolatinghe ende decrete Godet Bedenkinghe, qf de 
heylighe Schrift als Johan Calvin ende Bexa deervan 
leeren, Altona, 1572, 8vo; Orsacken ende middden van 
der Menschen saligheid ende Verdoemenisse , 1603, 8vo. 
Of this man Arnold treats in the second vol. of his 
Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , in several places. [Espe- 
cially part iii. chap. vi. vol. ii. p. 377, &c. ed. 1741, 
where his life and controversies are stated at length.— 
Mur .] James Arminius, while a minister at Amster- 
dam, being directed by the Consistory to refute the 
writings of Coomhart, was converted to his doctrines ! 
by the perusal of his writings, and therefore defended j 
them against the Reformed. — Schl . j 
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persons living here and there who either 
disagreed altogether with the Genevans 1 or 
qualified in some measure their doctrine. 
And even those who took the side of the 
Genevans had some dissension among them- 
selves. For while most of them supposed 
that God only permitted the first man to 
sin, but did not decree his apostacy, others 
went farther, and were so daring as to 
maintain that God from all eternity, in 
order to place his justice and his free 
grace in the clearest fight, had decreed the 
lamentable transgression of Adam, and had 
so disposed everything that our first parents 
could not avoid or escape the transgression. 
The latter were called Supralapsarians in 
distinction from the former, who were called 
Infralapsarians. 

1 1 . Disregarding the points in which they 
differed, as being of small moment, both 
laboured with united strength to put down 
those who maintained that God is most 
graciously disposed towards all mankind. 
Hence a great schism arose soon after the 
commencement of the century, which never 
could be healed. James Arminius, profes- 
sor of theology at Leyden, rejected the 
Genevan views, and embraced the Lutheran 
doctrine concerning grace, which excludes 
no one absolutely from eternal salvation. 
He was joined by many persons in Holland 
who were distinguished both for learning 
and the stations they filled. On the other 
hand, he was most strenuously opposed by 
Francis Gomarus, his colleague, and by the 
principal teachers in the universities. The 
rulers of the commonwealth recommended 
moderation, and supposed that both opi- 
nions might be taught in a free state without 
injury to religion. After long altercation 
and violent contests, by order of Maurice, 
prince of Orange, 2 this controversy was 
submitted to the judgment of the whole 
church, and was discussed in a council held 
at Dort in 1618. There were present in 
the council, besides the best' theologians of 
Holland, representatives of the English, 
the Palatines, the Swiss, the Bremensians, 

i For example, Henry Bullinger, a famous divine at 

Zurich, who clearly declared in favour of universal 
grace. See Turretin’s Letter to Wake, archbishop of 

Canterbury, in the Bibliothkque Oermanique , tome xiii. 
art. ii. p. 92, &c. and Hildebrand’s Orthodoxa Decla ra- 
tio Articulorum Triurp, p. 295, &c. ; and even in 

Holland, at the establishment of the university of Ley- 
den, John Holmann, a uniyersalist, was appointed first 
professor of theology. See Brandt’s History qf the 

Reformation in the Netherlands, book lx. and the Hit* 
foire Abrege Ae la “Reformation de Brandt , tome i. p. 
229, See. —Schl. 

* It was not by the authority of prince Maurice, but 
by that of the States-general, that the national synod 
was assembled at Dort. The States were not indeed 
unanimous; three of the seven provinces protested 
against the holding of the synod, viz. Holland, Utrecht, 
and Overyssel ,—Macl. 


and the Hessians. Before this tribunal the 
Arminians lost their cause and were pro- 
nounced corruptors of the true religion, and 
those among the Genevans who are called 
Infralapsarians triumphed. The Supralap- 
sarian party indeed had supporters and 
advocates who were neither few nor inac- 
tive, but the moderation and impartiality 
of the English divines especially, prevented 
their doctrines from obtaining the sanction 
of the Synod. The Infralapsarians also would 
not have obtained all they desired [against 
the Arminians] if things could have gone 
according to the wishes of the Bremensian 
divines, who for weighty reasons did not 
choose to be at variance with the Lutherans. 3 

12. Whether this victory over the Armi- 
nians was on the whole advantageous or 
detrimental to the doctrinal views of the 
Genevans and to the Reformed church, may 
be justly questioned. This is most certain, 
that after the time of the council of Dort 
the doctrine of absolute decrees began to 
decline and to sink more and more; and 
stern necessity obliged its defenders to re- 
cognise as brethren those who either openly 
coincided with the Arminians, or at least 
bore a near resemblance to them. The 
Arminians who were at first condemned, 
and whose leaders were men of great elo- 
quence and of superior genius as well as 
learning, being irritated by banishments, 
legal penalties, and various other injuries, 
attacked their foes with so much vigour 
and eloquence that vast numbers became 
persuaded of the justice of their cause. 
Among the Dutch themselves, the provinces 
of Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, Groningen, 
and Guelderland, could not be persuaded 
to receive the decrees of the synod of Dort. 
And though after the lapse of many years, 
in 1651 these provinces were at length 
prevailed upon to declare their pleasure 
that the Reformed religion, as it was settled 
at Dort, should be maintained and defended; 
yet the greatest jurists among the Dutch 
maintain that this decision cannot have the 
force of a real and absolute law. 4 * England, 
through the influence especially of William 
Laud, went over to the side of the Armi- 
nians immediately after the synod of Dort; 
and down to our times, it has not so much 
neglected as actually despised and con- 
temned the decisions of that council. 6 And 

3 The writers on these transactions will bo men- 
tioned below in the chapter on the Arminian church. 

< See the illustrious V on Bynekcrsboeck’s Qucestio- 
num Juris Publici Libri duo, Leyden, 1737, 4to, lib. U. 
cap. xviii. 

& Lintrup’s Dissert, tie Cofitemptu Concilii Dordra- 
ceni in Anglia , in the Dus. Ineofogicee of Ma&ius, 
tom. i. No. 19. [See king James’s injunctions to the 
bishops, a.d. 1G22, in Neal’s History qf the Puritans , 
vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 153. — Mur . 
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this was almost a necessary occurrence, 
since the English wished to conform their 
church to the institutions, opinions, and 
rules of the first centuries ; and the Fathers, 
as they are called, before Augustine, as- 
signed no limitation to the grace and good- 
will of God. Although the French at first 
seemed to favour the decisions of Dort-, 
yet because those decisions were very offen- 
sive to the papists among whom they lived, 
they soon after began to think and to teach 
very diversely from them. Among the 
Germans, neither the churches of Branden- 
burg nor those of Bremen would suffer their 
teachers to be tied down to the opinions of 
the Dutch. Hence the liberty of free 
thought respecting grace and predestination, 
which seemed to be wholly extinguished 
and suppressed at Dort, rather acquired 
life and activity from the transactions there ; 
and the Reformed church soon became 
divided into Universalists and Semi-Uni- 
versalists, Supralapsarians and Infralapsa- 
rians, 1 * who, though they dislike each other 
and sometimes get into contention, yet are 
prevented by various causes from attacking 
and overpowering one another by open 
war. What is very remarkable, we have in 
our own times seen Geneva itself, the parent, 
nurse, and guardian of the doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees and particular grace, not only 
hecome kind and gentle towards the Armi- 
nians, hut also herself almost an Arminian. 8 i 


1 Universalists are those among the Reformed who 

teach the universal grace of God towards all apostate 
men, and consequently also a universal atonement and 
a call to all men. They are however divided into two 

classes. Some ascribo to the means of grace which God 

affords sufficient power to enlighten and sanctify all 

men, and teach that it depends on the voluntary con- 
■. duct of men whether the grace of God shall produce its 
effects on them or not. These, who are sometimes called 

absolute (unconditional) Universalists, are by Mosheim 

denominated simply Universalists. Others maintain 
that God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but only 
on the condition of their believing ; and that this faith 
originates from the sovereign and irresistible operation 
of God, or frpm the free, unconditional, and sovereign 
election of God. These, who are sometimes called hypo- 
thetical (conditional) Universalists, and who scarcely 
differ except in words from the Infralapsarians, are by 
Mosheim denominated Semi,Uniyersalists. The Supra- 
lapsarians, to which class belonged Beza, Francis 
Gom&rus, and Gisbert Voetius, not only teach uncon- 
ditional election, but they place this election anterior to 
the purpose of God to create men and to their apostapy. 
The Infralapsarians, on the contrary, make this uncon- 
ditional election to be subsequent to the foreseen 
apostacy. Both these last are also called [in distinc- 
tion from the Universalists] Particularists. But it is 
to be hoped that when sound interpretation shall be- 
come prevalent in the Reformed churches, these parties, 
which are the unhappy offspring of a disputatious 
spirit and of ignorance of the original languages, will 
at length entirely cease. — Schl. 

* The Genevan church, which in Mosheim’s day had 
become “ almost an Arminian," soon became not almost 
but altogether Arminian, afterwards Arlan, and ulti- 
mately Socinian ; but from this extreme point of 
depression a reaction appears to have begun, and she 
seerns not unlikely to revert to the profession of the 


13. The French church while it remained 
inviolate thought proper to deviate in many 
particulars from the common rule of the 
Reformed; and this appears from many 
proofs to be owing principally to this one 
cause, that it might in some measure be 
relieved from a part of the hatred under 
which it laboured, and from that load of 
odious consequences which the papists 
charged upon the Genevan doctrines. Hence 
the books of the theologians of Sedan and 
Saumur, which were composed after the 
synod of Dort, contain many things quite 
similar and kindred not only to the Lu- 
theran sentiments concerning grace, pre- 
destination, the person of Christ, and the 
efficacy of the sacraments, but also to some 
opinions of the Romanists. The commence- 
ment of this moderation may be traced 
back, I think, to the year 1615, when the 
opinion of John Piscator, a divine of Her- 
born, respecting the obedience of Christ, 
was tacitly received or at least pronounced 
void of error 3 in the Synod of the Isle 
of France, although it bad before been 
rejected and exploded in other French 
Synods. 4 Piscator supposed that our Saviour 
did not satisfy the divine law in our stead 
by his obedience, but that he as a man was 
bound to obey the divine will, and therefore 
could not merit anything with God for 
others by keeping the law. It will be easy 
for those who understand the papal doc- 
trines to see how much aid this opinion 
affords to the papists, in confirming the 
sentiments they commonly inculcate re- 
specting the merit of good works, the power 
of man to obey the law, and other points. 5 * * 


3 Aymon, /fetes de tons les Synodes Nationau s des 
Eg Uses R^formees de France , tome ii. p. 275, 276. 

* See Aymon, ubi supra, tome i. p. $01, 400, 457, 
tome ii. p. 13; Bossuet, Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises Protrstantes, livr. xil. tome ii. p. 268. To Bos- 
suet thus tauntingly reproaching, as is his custom, the 
changeablencss of the Reformed, Basnage appears to 
haye made a poor reply in his Histoire de PEg/tse, tome 
ii. p. 1533, &c. [There manifestly was spme change in 
the views of the French divines in regard to Piscator’s 
sentiments; for they repeatedly and expressly con- 
demned them in several of their synods, and afterwards 
yielded up the point. Henoe Basnage could not deny 
the fact. But was this change of opinion any way 
reproachful to the French clergy ? Bossuet thought it 
was, but candid wen will perhaps judge otherwise.— 
Mur. 

3 Maclaine is much offended with Mosheim for inti- 
mating that Piscator’s opinions afforded support to the 
popish doctrines of the merit of good works, man's 
ability to obey the law, &c. And indeed it would be 
difficult to maintain the connexion supposed by Mo- 
sheim. It is also true, as Maclaine states, that Piscator’s 
doctrine, by denying that even Christ himself could 
perform any works of supererogation, cut up by the 
roots the popish doctrine that a vast number of com- 
mon saints have performed such works, and thus have 
filled that spiritual treasury from which the pontiffs 
can dispense pardons and indulgences to an almost 
unlimited extent. Piscator held that Christ redeemed 
us only by his death or by his sufferings, gnd not as was 
then generally held, by both his active and his passive 
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This small beginning was followed by other 
far more important steps, among which 
some were so irregular that the most modest 
and the most averse from contention among 
the French themselves could not approvo 
of them. 1 

14. Two divines of Saumur, first John 
Cameron and afterwards Moses Amyraut, 
a man distinguished for perspicacity and 
erudition, devised a method of reconciling 
the doctrine of the Genevans respecting the 
divine decrees as expounded at Dort, with 
the views of those who hold that the love of 
God embraces the whole human race. And 
Amvraut, from about the year 1634, pur- 
sued this most difficult of all objects with 
so much zeal and with so great vigour of 
genius, that to gain his point he changed a 
great part of the received system of theo- 
logy. His plan, which was too extensive 
to be here fully detailed, was substantially 
this : That God wishes the salvation of all 
men whatever, and that no mortal is ex- 
cluded from the benefits of Christ by any 
divine decree, but that no one can become 
a partaker either of the benefits of Christ 
or of salvation, unless he believes in Christ. 
And that God, in his boundless goodness, 
has withheld from no one the power or 
ability to believe; but he by no means 
assists all so to use this power as to obtain 
salvation. Hence it is that so many thou- 
sands of men perish through their own 
fault and not by the fault of God. a Those 
who embraced this scheme were called 
Hypothetical Universalists, because they 
believed that God is disposed indeed to show 
mercy to all, yet only on the condition that 
they believe in Christ. It is the opinion of 
many that this doctrine does not differ from 
that maintained at Dort, except as Hercu- 
les’ naked club differed from the same when 
painted and adorned with ribands, that is, 
very slightly. But I doubt whether such 

obedience. His arguments were, that Christ, as being 
a man, was bound to obey the will of God perfectly ; so 
that he could not do more than he was under personal 
obligation to perform. Moreover, that if Christ had 
perfectly obeyed the law In man’s stead, then men would 
not be under obligation to obey it themselves, because 
it would be unjust in God to require obedience twice 
over, once from our representative and then again from 
us. Besides, if Christ in our stead both obeyed the law 
and suffered the penalty of its violation, then the law 
had been doubly satisfied; or God had received the 
obedience he required, and yet inflicted the penalty for 
disobedience . — M ur. 

i Maclaine is here out of all patience with Mosheim, 
and taxes him with bringing a groundless and malig- 
nant charge against the whole body of the French 
Reformed church. But Maclaine appears excited beyond 
what the occasion required. The five following sections, 
namely, 14-18, detail the facts, in view of which Mosheim 
made the assertion contained in tho close of this sec- 
tion. Let the reader carefully peruse them, and then 
judge how far Mosheim deserves rebuke.— Mur. 

s See Jjiger’s Ilistoria Ecclct. ct Politica Steculi xvil. 
decenn. iv. p. 52!!, $c. 


persons have duly considered, both tho 
principles from which it is derived and tho 
consequences to which it leads. After con- 
sidering and reconsidering it, it appears to 
me to be Arminianism, or, if you please, 
Pelagianism artificially dressed up and veiled 
in ambiguous terms; and in this opinion 
I feel myself greatly confirmed when I look 
at the more recent disciples of Amyraut, 
who express their views more clearly and 
more boldly than their master. 5 The author 
of this doctrine was first attacked by somo 
of the French [Protestant] Synods; but 
when they had examined the cause, they 
acquitted and dismissed him. 4 He was 
assailed with greater violence by the cele- 
brated Dutch divines, Andrew Rivet, Fre- 
derick Spanheim, Samuel dea Marets 
(Maresius), and others ; to whom Amyraut 
himself and afterwards the leading French 
divines, John Daille (Dailoeus), David Blon- 
deM, and others, made energetic replies. 0 
The vehement and long-protracted contest 
was productive of very little effect. For 
the opinions of Amyraut infected not only 
the Huguenot universities in France and 
nearly all the principal doctors, but also 
spread first to Geneva, and then with tho 
French exiles through all the Reformed 
churches. Nor is there any one at the 
present day who ventures to speak against 
it. 

15. From the same desire of softening 
certain Reformed doctrines, which afforded 
to the papists as well as to others much 
occasion for reproach, originated Joshua de 
la Place’s (Placsous) opinion concerning the 
imputation of the sin committed by the 
parents of the human race. This theologian 
of Saumur, the colleague and intimate 
friend of Amyraut, in the year 1640, denied 
the doctrine then generally inculcated in 
the Reformed schools, that the sin of the 
first man was imputed to his posterity ; and 
maintained on the contrary, that each per- 
son's own inherent defilement and disposi- 

3 Schlegel expresses much regret that Mosheim, 

neither here nor in his lectures, more clearly showed 
how a disguised Pelagianism lies concealed under this 
scheme of the Hypothetical Universalists. And ho 
refers Us to his notes on cent* v. part ii. chap. v. sec. 23 
and 2G [note 4, p. 208 ; and notes 1 and 2, p. 21 1, above. 
— /?.] to show that this scheme of Amyraut was not in 
reality Pelagianism nor even Semi- pelagianism. — Mur, 
[Tho student should oonsult Hagenbach’s Compendium 
<U' the Hist, of Doctrine *, Buch’s translation, vol. ii. 
p. 204, Ac. — ft. SR 

4 See Aymon’s Acte* det Synodes Nationau* det 
Eglises Rrform&e* de France , tome ii. p. 571, Ac. p. OOi, 
Ac. [Quick’s Synodicon, vol. ii. p. 352, Ac. 397, &cu 
455, — Mur.] Biondell’s Acte* Authentiques de* Eg line* 
lUformees touchant la Paix et-la Charitd FratumeUe , 
p. 19, Ac. p. 82, Amsterd. 1655, 4to. 

5 Bayle, Dictionnaire , tome 1. art. Amyraut , p. 182; 

art. Daille, tome ii. p. 947, Ac.; art. Blondell ; tome i 
p. 571, Ac.; PfafT, De Formula Consensus, cap. i. p. 4 
Ac. and others. % 
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tion to sin is attributed to him by God 
as his crime, or, to use the language of 
theologians, he contended that original sin 
is imputed to men, not immediately but 
only mediately. This opinion was con- 
demned as erroneous in the Synod of Cha- 
renton, a.d. 1642, and was confuted by 
many theologians of great respectability 
among the Swiss and the Dutch. 1 And 
De la Place, influenced by the love of peace, 
did not think proper to offer any public 
defence of it.* But neither his silence nor 
the condemnation of the synod could pre- 
vent this doctrine from commending itself 
to the minds of very many of the French 
as being reasonable, or from spreading 
through them into other countries. In the 
number of those who were disposed to 
gratify the papists at the expense of the 
religion of their fathers, many have placed 
Lewis Cappel, another divine of Saumur, 
who in a long and elaborate work 3 attempted 
to prove that the Hebrew vowel points were 
not inserted by the inspired writers, but 
were added in more recent times. This 
indeed is certain, that his opinion pleased 
the Romanists, who thought it very useful 
to weaken the authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures and depress them below the unwritten 
word [or tradition]. It was therefore the 
more earnestly and learnedly opposed by 

1 Aymon, Synodes des Eglises Btformees de France , 
tome ii. p. 680. [Quick’s Synodicon, vol. ii. p. 473. He 
maintained hereditary depravity, which he accounted 
criminal and a just ground of punishment, but denied 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. — Mur.] 
La Place advanced his opinion in his Theses Theological 
de Statu Hominis Lapsi ante Gratiam, 1640, which are 
inserted in the Syntagma Thesium Theologicar. in 
Academia Salmuriensi disputatarum , par. i. p. 205, 
&c. He was understood by some to deny all imputation 
of Adam’s sin, and was first brought into trouble on 
the subject in the year 1645, when Antony Garissol, a 
divine of Montauban, and others accused him before the 
national synod at Charenton. Amy rapt, though he 
adhered to the common doctrine, defended him, but his 
opinion was disapproved by the synod. Many censured 
the decision of the synod as being hasty and unjust, 
because La Place was condemned uncited and unheard, 
his opinion being misapprehended and Garissol his 
accuser being allowed to preside in the synod. La Place 
himself was so cool, dispassionate, and peaceful, that lie 
defended his assailed reputation by no public writing, 
but patiently waited for the meeting of a new synod ; 
until at last the unceasing outcry of his opposers in 
1655, compelled him to publish a new Disputation, De 
Imputations primi Feccati Adami, in which he showed 
that the synod did not understand his doctrine, since he 
denied merely the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin 
(an imputation arising from the sovereign decree of 
God' and not the mediate imputation or one naturally 
consequent on the descent of men from Adam. Yet 
this explanation did not satisfy his excited opponents. 
Andrew Rivet, Samurt dcs Marets, and Francis Turretin 
did not cease $o assail him ; and by instigation of the 
lost named, the belief of immediate imputation was 
settled as an article of faitli by the church of Geneva in 
the year 1670. See Weismanu’s Historia Eccles. Sac ul. 
xvli. p. 919. — Schl. 

* See Weismann’s Hist . Eccles. Scecul. xvii. p. 817. 

8 In his Arcanum Funcfationis Revelatum , which 
with his V indicia may be found in his works, Amsterd. 
1689, fol. and in the Criiica Sacra yet. Test. Paris, 
1650, fol 
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great numbers of the best Hebricians, both 
among the Lutherans and the Reformed. 4 

16. All these divines, though they in- 
curred much odium, yet obtained the ap- 
probation of very many, and the candour of 
subsequent times has pronounced them to 
be free from censure ; but those were less 
fortunate who have been already mentioned 
as openly meditating a union of the French 
Reformed church with that subject to Ro- 
mish sway, and likewise those who attempted 
so to explain or shape theology as to ren- 
der a transition to the Romish party shorter 
and more easy. To this class belonged 
Lewis le Blanc, a divine of Sedan, and 
Claude Pajon, a minister at Orleans, both 
of whom were eloquent and men of great 
penetration. The former with great per- 
spicuity so treated various controversies 
which divide the Protestants from the pa- 
pists, as to show that some of them were 
mere contests about words, and that others 
were of much less importance than was 
commonly supposed. 6 Hence he is much 
censured to this day by all those who think 
great care should be taken, lest by filing 
down and lessening too much the cause of 
disagreement, the truth should be exposed 
to danger. 6 This acute man left behind him 
a sect, which however being very odious to 
most persons, either conceals or very cau- 
tiously states its real sentiments. 

17. Claude Pajon appeared to explain 
and to adulterate that part of the Reformed 
religion which treats of the native depravity 
of man, his power to do good, the grace of 
God, and the conversion of the soul to God, 
by the principles and tenets of the Car- 
tesian philosophy which he had thoroughly 

j imbibed. But what his opinions really 
were, it is very difficult to determine ; 
whether this arises from his intentional 
concealment of his real sentiments by the 
use of ambiguous phraseology, or from the 
negligence or the malice of his adversaries, 
I cannot readily decide. If we believe his 
adversaries, he supposed that man has more 
holiness and more ability to reform him- 
self than is generally apprehended; that 
what is called original sin cleaves only to 
the understanding, and consists principally 
in the obscurity and defectiveness of man’s 
views of religious subjects ; that this depra- 
vity of the human understanding excites 
the will to evil inclinations and actions; 

* See Wolf’s Bibliotheca Hebraica , par. ii. p. 27, &c. 

5 In his Theses Theological, which are well worth 
reading. The copy before me was printed at. London, 
1675, fol. but there have been a number of editions of 
them 

8 See Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome i. article Beaulieu, 
p. 458, Ac. [His whole name was Lewis le Blanc, 
Sieur de Beaulieu. See the brief notice of him in note 
2, p. 745, above. — Mur. 
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that it is to be cured, not by the powers of 
nature, but by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit acting through the medium of the 
divine word ; that this word however does 
not possess any inherent divine power or 
anv physical or hyperphysical energy, but 
| only a moral influence ; that is, it reforms 
the human understanding in the same man- 
ner as human truth does, namely, by exhi- 
biting clear and correct views of religious 
subjects, and solid arguments which evince 
the agreement of the truths of Christianity 
with correct reason and their divinity ; and 
therefore that every man, if his power were 
not weakened and prostrated by either in- 
ternal or external impediments, might re- 
new his own mind by the use of his reason 
and by meditation on revealed truth, with- 
out the extraordinary aid of the Holy 
Spirit. 1 II But Pajon himself asserts, that 
he believed and professed all that is con- 
tained in the decisions of Dort and in the 
other confessions and catechisms of the 
Reformed. He complains that his opinions 
were misunderstood ; and states that he 
does not deny all immediate operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of those who 
are converted to God, but only such an 
immediate operation as is unconnected with 
the word of God ; in other words, that he 
cannot agree with those who think that 
the word of God is only an external and 
inoperative sign of an immediate divine 
operation. 2 This last proposition is mani- 
festly ambiguous and captious. He finally 
adds, that we ought not to contend about 
the manner in which the Holy Spirit ope- 
rates on the minds of men ; that it is suf- 
ficient if a person holds this one point, 
that the Holy Spirit is the author of all 
that is good in us. The sentiments of Pa- 
jon, however, were condemned, not only by 
the principal reformed divines, but also by 
some synods of the French church in 1677 . 
and by a Dutch synod at Rotterdam in 
1686. 

18. This controversy, which was in a 
measure settled and ended by the death of 
Pajon, was propagated in many books and 
discourses throu^iout England, Holland, 
and Germany, by Isaac Papin, a French- 

1 See Spanheim, Append, ad Elenchum Controvert 
jtiarnm , Opp. tom. ill. p. 882, &c.; Jurieu, TraitS de la 
Nature et de la Grdce , p. 35, &c.; Loeschor, Exercit. de 
Claud. Paionii rjusque Sectator. Doctrina et Fatis, 
Li pa. 1602, 12mo. [Spanheim was a more candid ad- 
versary of Pajon than Jurieu. Weismann ( llistoria 
Eccles. Saicul. xvii. p. 942) follows Jurieu for the most 
part, and is too severe upon Pajon, who had no other 
aim than to guard against fanaticism and enthusiasm, 
and probably viewed the word of God with higher re- 
verence than many of his opponents did.— Schl. 

* See the tract which Pajon himself composed, and 
which is inserted in Chau ffe pie's Nouveau Dictionnaire 

II is tor. et Critique , tome ii. art. Cene, p. 164, &e. 


man of Blois, and sister’s son to Pajon. 
Throwing off all disguise, he ventured to 
express himself much more coarsely and 
harshly than his uncle. He declared that 
the opinion of his uncle was this: — That 
man has even more power than is necessary 
to enable him to understand divine truth; 
that for the reformation and regeneration 
of the soul nothing more is required than 
to remove an unsound state of the body by 
medical aid, if such a state happens to exist, 
and then to place before the understanding 
truth and error, and before the will virtue 
and vice clearly and distinctly, with their 
appropriate arguments. This and the other 
opinions of Papin, Peter Jurieu, among 
others, a celebrated divine of Rotterdam, 
confuted with uncommon wrath in the 
years 1686, 1687, and 1688. They were 
also condemned by the synod of Bois-le- 
Duc in 1687, and still more severely by the 
synod at the Hague in 1688, which also 
ejected the man from the Reformed church. I 
Provoked by this severity, Papin who in 
other things manifested fine talents, re- 
turned to France in the year 1689, and the 
next year revolted to the Romish church 
in which he died in the year 1709. 8 Some 
think he was treated unjustly, and that his 
opinions were misrepresented by his mortal 
adversary, Jurieu; but how true this may 
be, I cannot say. A defence of the Paionian 
sentiment was likewise attempted in 1684, 
in several tracts by Charles le C£ne, a 
French divine of a vigorous mind who has 
given us a French translation of the Bible. 4 
But as he entirely discarded and denied the 
natural depravity of man, and taught that 
we can regenerate ourselves by our own 
power, by attentively listening to divine 
truth, especially if we enjoy also the ad- 
vantages of a good education, good exam- 
ples, &c. hence some contend that his 
scheme of doctrine differs in many respects 
from that of Pajon. 6 

1 9. The English church was agitated with 
most violent storms and tempests. When 
James I. king of Scotland, on the death of 
Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, 
the Puritans or friends of the Genevan dis- 

3 See Jurieu, De la Nature et de la Grdce, and in 
other writings. Moller, Cimbria Literata, tom. U. p. 
608, &c. and others. [According to Mailer, ubi supra , 
Papin's scheme of doctrine grew out of his Cartesian 
philosophy. He supposed that in creating the world, 
God so formed and constituted all things, that he never 
has occasion to interpose his immediate agency, unless 
when a miracle is necessary. Of course, that the 
conversion of sinners is brought about, as well as all 
other events are, by the operation of natural causes.— 
Mur . 

* This translation was published after the author's 
death, Amsterd. 1741, fol. and was condemned by the 
Dutch synods. 

5 See the Nouveau Dictionnaire Ulster . et Critique* 
art. Cene , tome 11. p. 160, &c. 
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cipline, indulged no little hope that their 
condition would bo meliorated, and that 
they should no longer be exposed to the 
continual wrongs of the Episcopalians ; for 
the kirig had been born and educated among 
the Scotch who were Puritans . 1 And his 
first movements corresponded well with 
these expectations, and seemed to announce 
that he would assume the character of me- 
diator between the opposing parties . 2 But 
on a sudden everything assumed a different 


i And had, on some occasions, made the strongest 
declaration of his attachment to their ecclesiastical 
constitution. In a General Assembly held at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1590, this prince is said to hare 
made the following declaration “ I praise God that 
I was born in tho time of the light of the gospel, and 
in such a place as to be king of the sincerest (£.<?. 
purest) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep 
pasche and yule («.«. Easter and Christmas). What 
have they for them ? They have no institution. As 
for our neighbour kirk of England, their service is an 
evil-said mass in English ; they want nothing of the 
mass but the liftings (i.e. the elevation of the host). I 
charge you, my good ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, 
gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, and to 
exhort your people to do the same, and I forsooth, as 
long as I brook my life, shall do the same.*' Calder- 
wood’s History of the Church of Scotland, fol. edit, 
p. 256. — Mac t. 

* King James professed himself attached to the 
Church of Scotland, until Ills removal to England in 
April, 1 603. While on his journey, all religious parties 
in England made their court to him. To the Dutch 
and French Protestants settled in the country, ho gave 
favourable answers. The bishops negotiated with him 
by their envoys. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge addressed him in behalf of the establishment, 
and the Puritans presented their petition in favour of a 
reform of the church. One petition of the latter signed 
by about 800 Puritan ministers, was called tho Millenary 
Petition, from the signatures to it amounting to almost 
a thousand. In October, 1603, the king appointed a 
conference at Hampton Court, to be held the January fol- 
lowing, between tne Episcopalians and the Puritans, 
with a view to settle their controversies. On the side of 
tho Episcopalians were nine bishops and about os many 
dignitaries of tho church ; and on tho part of the Puri- 
tans were four English divines and one from Scotland, 
all of whom wore selected by the king himself. On the 
first day of the conference, Jan. 14, 1604, the Episcopa- 
lians alone wore admitted to the royal presence, and 
the king made some few objections to the English 
ritual and disclplino, which the bishops either vindicated j 
or consented to modify. The second day, Jan. 16th, 
the Puritans were admitted, and proceeded to state ' 
their wishes. But the king troated them harshly, and 
allowed the Episcopalians to browbeat them. The 
bishops had a complete triumph; and Bancroft, fall- 
ing on his knees, said, “ I protest my heart melteth 
for joy that Almighty God, of his singular mercy, has 
given us such a king as since Christ’s time has not been.” 
On the third day, Jan. 18th, the bishops and deans 
were first called in, to settle with the king what altera- 
tions should be made In the regulations of the church. 
Archbishop Whitgift was so elated to hear the king’s 
approval of the law for the oath ex officio, that he ex- 
claimed, “ Undoubtedly, your majesty speaks by tho 
special assistance of God’s 8pirit.” After this, the 
Puritans were called in, not to discuss the points in 
controversy, but merely to hear what had been agreed 
upon by the king and the bishops. Thus ended this 
mock conference, In which the king showed himself 
exceedingly vain and Insolent towards the Puritans, 
and wholly on the side of the Episcopalians. The next 
month a proclamation was issued, giving an account 
of the conference and requiring conformity to the 
liturgy and ceremonies. See Neal’s History of the 
Puritans , vol. II. chap. i. p. 30, &c. and the authors 
there referred to ; also Grant’s History of the Engltsh 
£%urch and Sects , &c. vol. II. chap. lx. p. 52, & o. 


aspect. King James, who was eager to 
grasp supreme and unlimited power, at onco 
judged tnat the Presbyterian form of church 
government was adverse to his designs, and 
the Episcopal favourable to them ; because 
Presbyterian churches form a kind of repub- 
lic, which is subject to a number of leading 
men all possessing equal rank and power, 
while Episcopal churches more nearly re- 
semble a monarchy. The very name of a 
republic, synod, or council, was odious to 
the king, and he therefore studied most 
earnestly to increase the power of the 
bishops, and publicly declared that without 
bishops the throne could not be safe . 8 At 
the same time, he long wished to preserve 
inviolate the Genevan doctrines, especially 
those relating to divine grace and predesti- 
nation, and he allowed the opposite doctrines 
of Arminius to be condemned by his theo- 
logians at the synod of Dort. This dispo- 
sition of the king was studiously cherished, 
so long as he had power by George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, a man of great 
weight of character, who was himself de- 
voted to Calvinistic sentiments and was a 
great friend to English liberty, and whose 
gentleness towards their fathers the modern 
Puritans highly extol . 4 But the English 
envoys had scarcely returned from Holland 
and made known the decisions of Dort, when 
the king with the majority of the clergy 
showed himself most averse from these deci- 
sions, and manifested a decided preference 
for the Arminian doctrine respecting the 
divine decrees . 5 That there were various ! 


8 It was a maxim with him, and one which he 
repeated at the Hampton Court conference, “ No bishop, 
no king.” See Neal, ubi supra. — Mur. 

4 See Wood’s Atlienee Oxonienses, tom. I. p. 583; 
Neal’s History of the Puritans , vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 242 
[and the long note of Maclaine on the text.— Mur.} 
Clarendon’s History of the liebetlion, vol. i. p. U4, &c. 

5 Heylin’s History cf the Five Articles, p. 444, &c. 
in the Dutch translation of Gerh. Brandt; Neal's f/»s- 
tory of the Puritans , vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 117, &c. Neal 
tells ns that the Council of Dort was ridiculed in 
England by the following verses, among other things s 

Dordrecht! Sy nodus, Nodus ; Chorus integor, A^ger : 

Convcntus, Ventus : Sesslo, Stramen : Amen. 
Moreover, for ascertaining the character and conduct 
of king James and his inconstancy in religion, much j 
aid is afforded by the writers of English history, and 
especially by Larrey and Repin. Most of these state 
that in his last years James greatly favoured not only 
the Arminians but also the papists; and they tell us 
there can be doubt the king wished to unite tne Eng- 
lish church with that of Rome. But in this, I appre- 
hend, the king is too severely accused, although I do not 
deny that he did many things not to be commended. It 
is not easy to believe that a king who aspired immode- 
rately after supreme and absolute sway, should wish to 
create to himself a lord in the Roman pontiff. [Yet 
see the following note. — Mur.} But at length he in- 
clined more towards the Romish church than formerly, 
and he permitted some things which were coincident with 
the Romish rites and regulations ; because, with most 
of the bishops, he was persuaded that the ancient Chris- 
tian church was the exemplar after which all churches 
should copy ; that a religious community would be the 
more holy and the more perfect the nearer its resem- [ 
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causes for this unexpected change will readily 
be believed by those acquainted with the his- 
tory of those times; yet the principal cause, 
[ apprehend, is to be sought in that rule 
for ecclesiastical reformation which the 
founders of the new English church kept 
in sight. For they wished to render their 
church as similar as possible to that which 
flourished in the early centuries, and that 
church, as no one can deny, was an entire 
stranger to the Dordracene doctrines. 1 The 
king becoming alienated from the Calvinistic 
opinions and customs, the old hatred against 
the Puritans which had somewhat subsided 
again revived ; and at last it broke out 
in open war. In short, James I. died in 
1 625, a mortal enemy of the Puritan faith 
which he had imbibed in his youth, a deci- 
ded patron and supporter of the Arminians 
whose condemnation he had greatly pro- 
moted, and a very strenuous asserter of 
episcopal government; and he left both the 
church and the commonwealth in a very 
unsettled state, and languishing with in- 
testine maladies. 

20. Charles I. the son of James, de- 
termined to perfect what his father had 
undertaken. He therefore used every effort, 
first, to extend the regal power and to exalt 
it above the authority of the laws ; secondly, 
to subject the whole church of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to the Episcopal form of 
government, which he considered as of 
divine appointment and as affording the 


bianco to that divine and apostolic standard ; and that 
the Romish church retained more of the first and 
primitive form than the Puritan or Calvinistic church 
did. 

• Perhaps also the king was influenced by the recollec- 
tion of the civil commotions formerly excited in Scot- 
land on account of the Presbyterian religion. There 
are some circumstances likewise which indicate that 
the king, even before he came into England, was not 
wholly averse from the Romish religion. See the 
Bibliotheque Raisonnee, tome xliii. p. 318, &c. [Thus 
far the note of our author ; and whoever looks into the 
Historical View of the Negotiations between the Courts 
of England, France, and Brussels, from the year 1692 
to 1617, extracted from the MS. State Papers of Sir 
Thomas Edmondes and Anthony Bacon, Esq. and pub- 
lished in the year 1749, by the learned and judicious 
Dr. Birch, will be persuaded that towards the year 
1595 this fickle and unsteady prince had really formed 
a design to embrace the faith of Rome. See in tho 
curious collection now mentioned, the postscript of a 
letter from 8ir Thomas Edmondes to tho lord high- 
treasurer, dated the 20th of December, 1595. "We learn 
also from the Memoirs of Ralph Winwood, that in the 
year 1696, James sent Mr. Ogilby, a Scotch baron, into 
Spain, to assure his Catholic majesty that he was then 
ready and resolved to embrace popery, and to propose 
an alliance with that king and the pope against the 
queen of England. See State Tracts., vol. i. p. 1. 8eo 
also an extract of a letter from Tobie Matthew, D.D. 
dean of Durham, to the lord treasurer Burleigh, con- 
taining an information of Scotch affairs, in Strype’s 
Annals, vol. iv. p. 901. Abovo all, see Harris’s Histo- 
rical and Critical Account qf the Life and Writings qf 
James 1. p. 29, note (N). This last writer may be 
added to Larrey and Rapin who have exposed the plia- 
bility and inconsistency of this self-sufficient monarch. 
—Mad. 


best security to the civil sovereign; and 
thirdly, to reduce the whole religion of the 
country to the pattern and form of the pri- 
mitive church, rejecting all the doctrines 
and institutions of the Genevans. The 
execution of these designs was principally 
entrusted to William Laud, then bishop of 
London and afterwards, from a.d. 1633, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was in 
many respects undoubtedly a man of emi- 
nence, being a very liberal patron of 
learning and learned men, resolute, inge- 
nuous, and erudite, but at the same time 
too furious, headlong, and inconsiderate, 
inclined to superstition, and also bigotedly 
attached to the opinions, rites, and prac- 
tices of the ancient Christians, and therefore 
a mortal enemy of tho Puritans and of all 
Calvinists. 2 Ho prosecuted the objects of 
the king’s wishes as well as his own with- 
out any moderation, often disregarded and 
trampled upon the laws of the land, perse- 
cuted the Puritans most rigorously, and 
eagerly strove to extirpate them altogether ; 
rejecting Calvinistic views in relation to 
predestination and other points, he after 
the year 1625, contrary to the wishes of 
George Abbot, substituted Arminian senti- 
ments in place of them; 5 restored many 
ceremonies and rites which were indeed 
ancient but at the same time superstitious 
and on that ground previously abrogated ; 
obtruded bishops upon the Scottish nation, 
which was accustomed to the Genevan dis- 
cipline and extremely averse to episcopacy ; 
and not obscurely showed that in his view 
the Romish church, though erroneous, was 
a holier and better church than those Pro- 
testant communities which had no bishops. 
Having by these acts excited immense odium 


» See Wood's Alhcnce Oxoniens. tom. ii. p. 55, &c . ; 
Heylin’s Cyprianus An glims, or the History qf the 
Life and Death qf William Laud , London, 1688, fol. 
Clarendon’s History qf the Rebellion and the Civil Laws 
in England, vol. 1. [Neal's History of the Puritans , 
vol. ii. chap. iv. &c. and vol. iii. chap. y.— Mur. 

s See Lo Vassor’s Hisloire de Louis XIII. tomev. 
p. 262, Ac. [Land was then merely bishop of London, 
though in effect at the head of the established church. 
Legally, neither he nor any prelate nor eten the king 
could abrogate or enact articles of faith, without the 
consent of Parliament. Nor was any such thing 
attempted. But the king, at the instigation (It is 
stated) of bishop Laud, issued a proclamation, January 
24, 1626, which sets forth, “ That the king will admit 
of no innovation in the doctrine, discipline, or govern- 
ment of the church, and therefore charges all his sub- 
jects, and especially the clergy, not to publish or main- 
tain, in preaching or writing, any new inventions oar 
opinions contrary to the said doctrine and discipline 
established by law." This apparently harmless procla- 
mation was of course to be executed by Laud aftd his 
associates, and Laud was publicly accused of using it 
to punish and put down Calvinists, and to prevent their 
books from being printed and circulated, while Armi- 
nians were allowed to preach and to print their senti- 
ments most fully. See Neal’s History qf the Puritans, 
vol. il. chap. Hi. p. 192, &o. and vol. iii. chap. V. p. 292, 
I &c. and Maclaine’s note (m) on this paragraph.— Mur. 
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j against the king and himself and the whole 
i order of bishops, he was arraigned by the 
parliament in 1644, judged guilty of be- 
traying the liberties and the religion of the 
country, and beheaded. 1 After the execu- 
tion of Laud, the civil conflict which had 
long existed between the king and the par- 
liament attained such a height, that it could 
be extinguished by nothing short of the life 
of this excellent prince. The Parliament, 
inflamed by the Puritans or by the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, wholly abo- 
lished the old form of church government 
bjr bishops, and whatever else in doctrine, 
discipline, or worship was contrary to the 
principles of the Genevans, furiously as- 
sailed the king himself, and caused him 
when taken prisoner to be tried for his life, 
and, to the astonishment of all Europe, to 
be put to death in the year 1 648. Such 
are the evils resulting from zeal in religion, 
when it is ill understood and placed in 
external regulations and forms. Moreover, 
as is often found true, it appeared in these 
scenes of commotion that almost all sects 
while oppressed plead earnestly for charity 
and moderation towards dissenters, but, 
when elevated to power, they forget their 
own former precepts. For the Puritans, 
when they had dominion, were no more 
indulgent to the bishops and their patrons 
than these had formerly been to them. 2 


* Archbishop Laud was impeached by the House of 
Commons, and tried beforo the House of Lords. In 
1641, fourteen articles of impeachment were filed, and 
Laud was committed to prison. In 1644, ten additional 
articles were brought forward, and the trial now com- 
menced. All the articles may be reduced to three 
general heads : — I. That he had traitorously attempted 
to subvert the rights of parliament, and to exalt the 
king’s power above law. II. That he had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution and fundamen- 
tal laws of the land, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment against law and the liberties of the subjects. III. 
That lie had traitorously endeavoured and practised to 
subvert the true religion established by law, and to in- 
troduce popish superstition and idolatry. Under this 
lastheftd the specifications were, first, that he introduced 
and practised popish innovations and superstitious cere- 
monies not warranted by law, such as images and 
pictures in the churches, popish consecration of 
churches, converting the communion-tables into altars, 
bowing before the altar, &c. ; and secondly, that he 
endeavoured to subvert the Protestant religion and 
encouraged Arminianism and popery, by patronis- 
ing and advancing clergymen of these sentiments, by 
prohibiting the publication of orthodox books and 
allowing corrupt ones free circulation, by persecuting 
in the high commission court those who preached 
against Arminianism and popery, and by taking some 
direct steps towards a union with the church of Rome. 
The House of Lords deemed all the articles proved, 
but doubted for a time whether they amounted to trea- 
son. 8ee the whole trial of Laud, in Neal’s History qf 
the Puritans , vol. ill. chap. v. p. 184-256.— Mur. 

* Besides Lord Clarendon, and the historians of 
: England already mentioned, Neal has professedly 
| treated of these events, in the 2d and 8d volumes of his 
I History of the Puritans. [Compare also Grant’s His- 
tory of the English Chut'ch and Sects , vol. ii. chap. x. 

**• £* * **• — Mur. [See also the historical works 

or Brodie, Hallam, and Mackintosh, on this period of 
British history R. 


21. The Independents, who have been 
just mentioned among the promoters of 
civil discord, are represented by most of 
the English historians as more odious and 
unreasonable than even the Presbyterians 
or Calvinists, and are commonly charged 
with various enormities and crimes, and 
indeed with the parricide against Charles I. 
But I apprehend that whoever shall can- 
didly read and consider the books and the 
Confessions of the sect, will cheerfully 
acknowledge that many crimes are unjustly 
charged upon them, and that perhaps the 
misconduct of the civil Independents (that 
is, of those hostile to the regal power and 
who strove after extravagant liberty) has 
been incautiously charged upon the religious 
Independents. 3 They derived their name 


3 The sect of the Independents, though a modern 
one and still existing among the English, is however 
less known than almost any Christian sect ancient or 
modern, and on no one aro more marks of infamy 
branded without just cause. The best English his- 
torians heap upon it all the reproaches and slanders 
which can be thought of ; nor is it tho Epicopalians 
only who do this, but also those very Presbyterians 
with whom they arc at this day associated. They are 
represented not only as delirious, crazy, fanatical, illi- 
terate, rude, factious, and strangers to all religious 
truth and to reason, but also as criminals, seditious 
parricides, and the sole authors of the murder of 
Charles I. John Durell (whom that most strenuous 
vindicator of the Independents, Lewis du Moulin, com- 
mends for his ingenuousness, see Wood’s Atki na Oxon. 
tom. ii. p. 732, 733), in his Historia Rituum Sancta 
Ecclcsice Anglican#,' cap. i. p. 4, London, 1672, 4to, 
says; “ Eateor, si atrocis illiustragcedise tot actus fucrlnt, 
quot Iudicrarum esse solent, postremurn fere Indepcn- 
dentium fuisse.— Adeo ut non acute magis, quam vere, 
dixerit l’Estrangius noster: Regem primo a Presby- 
terianis interemptum, Carolum delude ah Independonti- 
bus interfectum.” Foreign writers, regarding theso as 
the best witnesses of transactions in their own country, 
have of course thought proper to follow them; and 
hence the Independents almost everywhere appear 
under a horrid aspect. But as every class of men is 
composed of dissimilar persons, no one will deny that 
in this sect also there were some persons who were 
turbulent, factious, wicked, flagitious, and destitute of 
good sense. Yet if that is also true which all wise and 
good men inculcate, that the character and the prin- 
ciples of whole sects must be estimated, not from the 
conduct or words of a few individuals but from the 
customs, habits, and opinions of the sect In general, 
from the books and discourses of its teachers, and from 
its public formularies and confessions, then 1 am 
either wholly deceived or the Independents are wrong- 
fully loaded with so many criminations. 

We pass over what has beon so invidiously written 
against this sect by Clarendon, Ecbard, Parker, and 
many others; and to render this whole subject the 
more clear, we will take up only that one excellent 
writer, than whom, though a foreigner, no one, as the 
English themselves admit, has written more accurately 
and neatly concerning the affairs of England, namely, 
Rapin. In the twenty-first book of his immortal work, 
the Histoire d' Angleterre, vol. viii. p. 535, second ed. 
[Tindal’s translation, vol. ii. p. 614, fol.], he so depicts 
the Independents, that, if they were truly what he 
represents them, they would not deserve to enjoy tho 
light in their country which they still do enjoy freely, 
and much less to share in the kind offices and love of any 
good man. Let us particularly survey and briefly com- 
ment on the declarations of this great man concerning 
them. In the first place, he tells us that, after the 
utmost pains, he could not ascertain the origin of the 
sect : “ Quelque recherche que j’ai faite, te n’al jamais 
pfl dccouvrir exactement la premiere origlne de la gecte 
mi faction des Independents." That a man who ha 1 
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from the fact, that with the Brownists they 
believed that individual churches are all 
Independent or subject to no foreign juris- 

diction, and that they should not be com- 
pelled to obey the authority and laws 
either of bishops or of councils composed 

9 

spent seventeen years in composing a History of Eng- 
land and consulted so many libraries filled with the 
rarest books, should have written thus, is very strange. 
If he had only looked into that well-known book, Horn- 
beck’s Summa Controversiarhm, lib. x. p. 775, &c. he 
might easily havo learned what he was ignorant of, 
after so much research. He proceeds to the doctrines 
of the sect, and says of them in general that nothing 
could be better suited to throw all England into confu- 
sion:-— “ Ce qu’il y a de certain c’est qu’ils avoient des 
principes tout J fait propres k mettre l’Angleterre en 
combustion, comma ils le tlrent effectivement.” How 
true this declaration is will appear from what follows. 
He adds, first, respecting politics they held very perni- 
cious sentiments. For they would not have a single 
man preside over the whole state, but thought the go- 
vernment of the nation should be entrusted to the 
representatives of the people:— Par rapport au gou- 
vernement de l’etdt, ils abhorroient la monarchic, et 
n’approuvoient qu'un gouvernement republicain.” 1 
jan readily believe that there wero persons among tho 
Independents unfriendly to monarchy. Such were to 
be found among tho Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, and 
all the sects which then flourished in England. But I 
wish to see decisive testimony adduced, if it can be, to 
prove that this was tho common sentiment of this whole 
sect. Such testimony is in vain sought for in their public 
writings. On the contrary, in the year 1G47 they pub- 
licly declared, “ that they do not disapprove of any form 
of civil government, but do freely acknowledge that a 
kingly government, bounded by just and wholesome 
laws, is both allowed by God and a good accommoda- 
tion unto men.” See Neal’s History of the Puritans , 
vol. iii. p. 146. I pass over other proofs, equally con- 
clusive, that they did not abhor all monarchy. Their 
Religious opinions, according to our author, were most 
absurd. For if we may believe him, their sentiments 
were contrary to those of all other sects: — “ Sur la reli- 
gion, leurs principes 6toient opposes 5 ceaux de tout le 
reste du monde.” There are extant in particular two 
Confessions of the Independents ; tho one of those in 
Holland, tho other of those in England. Tho first was 
drawn up by John Robinson, the founder of tho sect, 
and was published at Leyden, 1619, 4to, entitled, Apo- 
logia pro Exulihus Anglis , qui Brownistce vulgo appel- 
lant ur. The latter was printed, London, 1658, 4to, 
entitled, A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned 
and practised in the Congregational Churches in Eng- 
land Tmoro than one hundred in number.— Mur.] 
agreed upon and consented unto by their elders and 
messengers in their meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 
1658. John Ilornbeck translated it into Latin in 1659, 
and annexed it to his Epistle to Durans, De Jndepen- 
dentismo. From both these, to say nothing of their 
other books, it is manifest that if we except the form of 
their church government, they differed in nothing of 
importance from the Calvinists or Presbyterians. But 
to remove all doubt, let us hear the father of the Inde- 
pendents, Robinson himself, explaining the views of him- 
self and his flock, in his Apologia pro Exulibus Anglis , 
p. 7, 11: — “Profitemur coram Deo et hominibus, adco 
nobis convenlre cum ccclesiis Reformatis Belgicis in re 
religionis, ut omnibus et singulis earundem ecclesiarum 
fldei articulis, prout habentur in Harmonia Confes- 

sionum fidei, parati sumus subscribere. — Ecclesias 

Reformatas pro veris et genuinis habemus, cum iisdem 
in sacris Del communionem profitemur et quantum in 
nobis est colimus.” So far therefore were they from 
differing altogether from all other sects of Christians, 
that on the contrary they agreed exactly with the 
greatest part of the Reformed churches. To show by 
an example how absurd the religion of the Indepen- 
dents was, this eminent historian tells us that they not 
only rejected all ecclesiastical government and order, 
but also made the business of preaching and praying in 
public and explaining the Scriptures common to all 
“ Non seulcment ils ne pouvoient souffrlr l’episcopat et 
l’hie'rarchie eccl4siastique” (this is true ; but it was a 
fault not peculiar to them, but chargeable also on the 
Presbyterians, the Brownists, the Anabaptists, and all 
the sects of the Nonconformists), « mais ils ne vouloient 
pas mftsme qu’il y eut des ministres ordinaires danu 

l’Egliso. Us soutenoient que chtcun pouvolt prier en 
public, exhorter ses fr&res, expliquer l’Ecritnre Sainte, 

seion les talens qu’il avoit re$us de Dieu. Ainsi parmi 

eux ch&cun prioit, prOchoit, exhortoit, expliquoit la S. 
Ecriture, sans autre vocation que celle qu’il tiroit lui- 
mSme de sou zele et des talens qu’il croyolt avoir, et 
sans autre autorit6 que celle que luy donnoit l’approba- 
tion de ses auditeurs.” All this is manifestly false. 

The Independents employ, and have employed from tho 
first, fixed and regular teachers; nor do they allow 
every ono to teach who may deem himself qualified for 
it. Tho excellent historian here confounds the Inde- 
pendents with tho Brownists, who are well known to 
allow to all a right to toach. I pass over other asser- 
tions, notwithstanding they are equally open to censure. 
Now, if so great a man, after residing long among the 
English, pronounced so unjust a sentence upon this 
sect, who will not readily pardon others much his in- 
feriors who have loaded this sect with groundless 
accusations ? [On all these charges, see Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, vol. iii. chap. iv. p. 157, &c. — Mur.] 

But this (some one may say) is certain from nume- 
rous testimonies, that the Independents put that excel- 
lent king Charles I. to death, and this single fact 
evinces the extreme .impiety and depravity of the sect. 

I am awaro that the best and most respectable English 
historians charge them alone with this regicide. And 

I fully agree with them, provided we are to understand 
by the term Independents those persons who wero hos- 
tile to regal power and attached to an extravagant kind 
of liberty. But if tho term is used to denote the ances- 
tors of those Independents who still exist among the 
English, or a certain religious sect differing from tho 
other English sects in certain religious opinions, I am 
not clear that their assertion is quite true. Those who 
represent tho Independents as the sole authors of tho 
atrocious deed committed on Charles 1. must neces- 
sarily mean to say either that the nefarious parricides 
were excited to the deed by the suggestions and tho 
doctrines of the Independents, or that they were all 
adherents of the worship and tho doctrines of the Inde- 
pendents, neither of which is capable of solid proof. In 
the doctrines of the sect, as we have seen, there was 
nothing which could excite any ono to attempt such a 
crime ; nor does the history of those times show that 
there was any more hatred or malevolence towards 
Charles I. in the Independents than in the Presby- 
terians. And that all those who put the king to death 
were Independents is so far from being true, that, on 
the contrary, several of the best English historians and 
oven the edicts of Charles II. testify, that this turbulent 
company was mixed and composed of persons of various 
religions. And I can easily admit that there were some 
Independents among them. After all, this matter will 
be best unravelled by the English themselves, who know 
better than we in what sense the term Independents 
must bo used when it is applied to those who brought 
Charles I. to the block. [According to Neal, ubi supra , 
vol. iii. p. 515, &c. 621, &c. 533, no one religious deno- 
mination is chargeable with the regicide, but only the 
army and the House of Commons, both of which were 
composed of men of various religions. Only .two Con- 
gregational ministers approved the putting Charles to 
death, and the Presbyterian clergy in a body remon- 
strated against it. — Mur.] 

When I havo carefully inquired for the reasons why 
the Independents are taxed with so many crimes and 
enormities, three reasons especially have occurred to 
my mind : — I. The term Independents is ambiguous 
and not appropriated to any one class of men. For not 
to mention other senses of it, the term is applied by the 
English to those friends of democracy who wish to nave 
the people enact their own laws and govern themselves, 
and who will not suffer an individual or several indivi- 
duals to bear rule in the state; or, to adhere to the letter 
of tho name, who maintain that the people ought to be 
independent of all control except what arises from 
themselves. This faction, consisting in a great measure 
of mad fanatics, were the principal actors In that tra- 
gedy in England, the effects of which are still deplored. 
Hence whatever was said or done extravagantly or 
fooli slfly by this faction was I suspect, all charged upon 
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of presbyters and delegates from several 
churches. 1 It is in this single opinion that 
they especially differ from the Presby- 
terians.* For whatever else they believe 

our Independents, who were not indeed altogether 
without faults, yet were far better than they. II. 
Nearly all the English sects which distracted the nation 
in the times of Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, as- 
sumed the name of Independents in order to participate 
in that public esteem which the real Independents 
enjoyed on account of their upright conduct, and in 
order to screen themselves from reproach. This is 
attested, among others, by Toland in his letter to Le 
Clerc, inserted by the latter in his Biblioth. Universelle 
et Historique, tome xxiii. part ii. p. 606 : — “ Au com- 
mencement tous les sectaires se disoient Ind^pendans, 
par ce que ces derniers etoient fort honorez du people & 
cause de leur piet6.” Now, as the term was so exten- 
sively applied, who does not see that it might easily 
occur that the enormities of various sects should be all 
charged upon the genuine Independents ? III. Oliver 
Cromwell, the usurper, gave a preference to the Inde- 
pendents before all the other sects in his country. For 
he was as much afraid of the councils or synods of the 
Presbyterians as he was of the bishops ; but in the form 
of church government adopted by the Independents, 
there was nothing at all which he could fear. Now, as 
men of like character incline to associate together, this 
circumstance might lead many to suppose that the 
Independents were all of the same character with Crom- 
well, that is, very bad people. 

* They undoubtedly received the name of Indepen- 
dents from their maintaining that all assemblies of 
Christians had the right of self-government, or were 
independent. This very term is used by Robinson, in 
his exposition of this doctrine in his Apologia pro Exu - 
Itbus Anglin, cap. v. p. 22, where he says : “ Coetum 
quemlibet particularem (recto institutum et ordinatum) 
esse totam, integram, et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis 
part l bus constantem immediate et independenter (quoad 
.alias ecclesias) sub ipso Christo.” And possibly from 
this very passage the term Independents, which was 
before unknown, had its origin. At first the followers 
of Robinson did not reject this appellation, nor has it 
any bad or odious import, provided it is understood in 
their own sense of it. In England It was entirely un- 
known till the yoar 1640. At least in the ecclesiastical 
canons enacted this year in the conventions held by 
the bishops of London and York, in which all the sects 
then existing in England are enumerated, there is no 
mention of the Independents. See the Constitutions 
and canons ecclesiastical treated upon by the arch- 
bishops qf Canterbury and York , and the rest of the 
bishops and clergy , in their several synods , a.D 1640, in 
Wilkin's Concilia Magna Britannia et Hibernia , 
tom. iv. cap. v. p. 548. Hut a little afterwards and 
es|tecially after the year 1642, this appellation is of 
frequent occurrence in the annals of English history 
Nor did the English Independents at first refuse to be 
called by this name, but in their apology published 
at London, 1644, 4to ( Apologetical Nat ration qf the 
Independents ), they rather fearlessly assume this name. 
But afterwards, when as we have remarked many other 
sects adopted this namo, and even seditious citizens 
who plotted tho destruction of their king were com- 
monly designated by it, they very solicitously deprecated 
the application of it to them, and called themselves 
Congregational Brethren, and their churehes Congre- 
gational churches. 

8 There are two points of difference between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents or Congregational- 
ists. The first relates to the independence of individual 
churches, or their exemption from any foreign jurisdic- 
tion. The second relates to the location of the legis- 
lative and judicial powers of each church. The 
Presbyterians assign these powers to the eldership of 
the church or to tho pastor and the ruling elders 
assembled In a church session ; but the Independents or 
Congregationalists confide them to a general meeting 
of all the male members of the church, or to the officers 
and tho whole brotherhood assembled In a church 
meeting. From this latter principle it is that the Inde- 
pendents are called Congregationalists. And as in 
modern times they admit of a connexion or confedera- 
tion of sister churches, which in some measure bounds 
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or teach on religious subjects, with very 
few exceptions and those not of much im- 
portance, is almost throughout in accordance 
with the Genevan doctrines. The parent 
of the sect was John Robinson, minister of 
a Brownisfc church which was settled at 
Leyden in Holland, a grave and pious man. 
Perceiving that the discipline which Robert 
Brown had set up was in some respects 
defective, he undertook to correct it, and to 
give it such a form as would render it less 
odious than before. In two respects par- 
ticularly are the Independents better than 
the Brownists; first, in moderation and 
candour, for they did not, as Brown had 
done, execrate and pronounce unworthy of 
the Christian name the churches which had 
adopted a different form of government; 
but they admitted that piety and true reli- 
gion might flourish where the ecclesiastical 
affairs were subject to the authority of 
bishops or to the decrees of councils, not- 
withstanding they considered their own 
form of government as of divine institution, 
and as originating from Christ and his 
apostles. In the next place, the Inde- 
pendents excelled the Brownists by abo- 
lishing that liberty of teaching which Brown 
had allowed equally to all the brethren . For 
they have regular teachers, elected by the 
whole brotherhood, and they do not allow 
any one to deliver discourses to the people, 
unless he has been previously examined 
and approved by the officers of the church. 
This sect which began to exist in Holland 
in 1610, bad very few adherents at first in 
England, and to escape the punishments 
decreed against Non-conformists, kept itself 
concealed ; 3 but on the decline of the power 
of the bishops in the time of Charles I. it 
took courage in the year 1640 and boldly 
showed itself in public. Afterwards it soon 
increased so much in reputation and in 
numbers, that it could compete for priority, 
not only with the Episcopalians, but also 
with the very powerful Presbyterians; which 
must be attributed, among other causes, to 
the erudition of its teachers and to the 
reformed morals of the people. 4 During 

and limits the independence of the individual churches, 
they have discarded the name of Independents Mur, 

8 In tho year 1616, Mr. Jacob, who had adopted the 
religious sentiments of Robinson, set up the first Inde- 
pendent or Congregational church in England.— Macl. 

* Neal, History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107, 391, 
303, vol. iii. p. 141, 145, 276, 303, 637, 549; Bohm’s 
Englische Reformationshistorie, book vi. chap. iv. p. 
794. [A part of Mr. Robinson's congregation at Ley- 
den removed, to Plymouth in New England, in the year 
1620. And during the reign of Charles L and down 
even to the end of the century, great numbers of the 
English Independents removed to New England and 
there formed flourishing colonies ; so that New Eng- 
land, for about two centuries, has contained more 
Independents or Congregationalists than Old England, 
—Mur. 
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the reign of Cromwell, who for various rea- 
sons was its greatest patron, it was every- 
where in the highest reputation; but on 
the restoration of the English monarchy 
under Charles II. it began to decline greatly, 
and gradually sank into its former obscurity. 
At the present day it exists indeed but is 
timid and depressed ; and in the reign of 
William III. a.d. 1691, it was induced by 
its weakness to enter into a coalition (yet 
without giving up its own regulations) with 
the Presbyterians resident in London and 
the vicinity. 1 

1 From this time onward they were called United 
Brethren. See Toland’s letter, in Le Clerc’s Biblioth. 
iJniocrselle ct Historique, tome xxiii. p. 506. [It must 
not be supposed that the distinction between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists ceased in England from 
the year 1691, or that both have ever since formed but 
one sect. They still exist as distinct yet friendly sects. 
Being agreed in doctrines and anxious to hold commu- 
nion with each other, notwithstanding their different 
modes of church government, they adopted these arti- 
cles of agreement and consent, in which each sect 
endeavoured to come as near to the other as their dif- 
ferent principles would admit. Moreover, these articles 
with very slight alterations were adopted by the Elders 
and Messengers of the churches of Connecticut, assem- 
bled at Saybrook in the year 1708 ; and they now form 
a part of what is called the Saybrook Platform or the 
ancient ecclesiastical constitution of Connecticut. See 
Trumbull’s History qf Connecticut, vol. i. p. 510, 513, 
514. The Articles themselves may be seen in T oul- 
nnn’s History qf Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 130, Ac. and in 
the Saybrook Platform , p. 00, Ac. — Mur.] William 
Whiston published the articles of agreement in the Me- 
moirs of h is Life and Writings, vol. ii. p. 549, &c. They 
are nine in number. Article I. treats “of Churches 
and Church Members." Here, in sec. vi. the Presby- 
terians and Independents declare, “ that each particular 
church hath right to choose their own officers, and 
hath authority from Christ for exercising government 
and of enjoying all the ordinances of worship within 
itself;" and sec. vii. that “in the administration of 
church power, it belongs to the pastors and other elders 
of every particular church (if such there be) to rule and 
govern, and to the brotherhood to consent according to 
the rule of the Gospel." Here both the Presbyterians 
and the Independents depart from their original prin- 
ciples. Article II. treats “ of the Ministry,” which 
they acknowledge to be an institution of Christ. They 
require the ministers of religion not only to be pious 
(sec. ii.) but also learned; and (sec. iii. iv. v.) would 
have them be elected by the church with the advice of 
the neighbouring churches, and also solemnly ordained. 
Article III. “of Censures," decrees that scandalous or 
offending members bo first admonished, and if they do 
not reform, be excludod from the church by the pas- 
tors, but with the consent of the brethren. Article IV. 
“ of Communion of Churches,” declares all churches to 
be on a perfect equality and therefore independent, yet 
makes It the duty of the pastors and teachers to main- 
tain a kind of communion of churches, and often to 
meet together and consult on the interests of the 
churches. Article V. “ of Deacons and Ruling Elders.” 
Here the United Brethren admit that the office of Dea- 
con or curator of the poor is of divine appointment, 
and say ; “ Whereas divers are of opinion that there is 
also the office of .Ruling Elders, who labour not in word 
and doctrine, and others think otherwise, wo agree that 
this difference make no breach among us.” Article VI. 
“ of Synods,” admits that it is useful and necessary in 
cases of importance, for the ministers of many churches 
to hold a council ; and that the decisions formed in 
these conventions must not be rejected by the churches 
without the most weighty reasons. Article VII. “of 
our demeanour towards the civil Magistrate,” promises 
obedience to magistrates and prayers for them. Article 
VIII. treats “ of a Confession of Faith," and leaves the 
brethren free to judge whether the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the English church, or the Confession and Catechism 


22. While Oliver Cromwell administered 
the government of Great Britain, all sects, 
even the vilest and most absurd, had full 
liberty to publish their opinions; the 
bishops alone and the friends of episcopal 
government were most unjustly oppressed 
aud stripped of all their revenues and 
honours. By far the most numerous and 
influential of all were the Presbyterians and 
the Independents, the latter of whom were 
most favoured and extolled by Cromwell 
(who however actually belonged to no sect), 
and manifestly for the sake of curbing more 
easily the Presbyterians, who sought to 
acquire ascendancy. 2 In this period arose 

of the Westminster assembly, that is, of the Presby- 
terians, or lastly, the Confession of the Congregational 
Brethren published by the convention at the Savoy in 
1658, be most agreeable to the Holy Scriptures. [Their 
words are: “As to what appertains to soundness of 
judgment in matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient 
that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the 
word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and 
practice ; and own either the doctrinal part of those 
commonly called the Articles of the cliureh of England 
or the Confession or Catechism, shorter or larger, 
compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or the Con- 
fession agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the 
said rule." — Mur.] ArticloIX. “of our duty and de- 
portment towards them that are not in communion 
with us,” inculcates only love and moderation towards 
them. It hence appears that the Independents, induced 
by necessity, approached in many points towards the 
opinions of the Presbyterians, and departed from the 
principles of their ancestors. [As respects union and 
communion of churches, their mutual accountability, 
and perhaps also the powers and prerogatives of church 
officers, there was some change in the views of the In- 
dependents of England and also In America. But tho 
English Presbyterians also softened considerably the 
rigours of Presbyterianism, as It was introduced and 
set up among them by the Scotch. This coalition of 
the two denominations tended to abate the zeal of both 
in maintaining the jus divinum of their respective sys- 
tems of church government. For a considerable time, 
the Presbyterian and Congregational ministers in and 
near London continued to hold meetings for mutual 
consultation, and for regulating tho licensing of candi- 
dates. And in some other counties of England similar 
united meetings were held. But ere long they were 
dropped, and the two denominations, though on friendly 
terms with each other, manage respectively their own 
ecclesiastical affairs in their own way. — Mur. 

* Mosheim’s account of the Presbyterians Is quite too 
meagre for those who are expected to read this trans- 
lation of his work. It is therefore deemed necessary to 
introduce here a summary history, first of the Scottish 
church and then of the English Presbyterians, during 
this century [and of the Irish Presbyterians.-- A.] 

The Scottish Church. — From his first arrival in 
England in 1603, king James set himself to undermine 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, and to establish Episco- 
pacy on its ruins. For this purpose, he not only spoke 
contemptuously of tho Presbyterians as being insolent 
men and enemies to regal power, but actually nominated 
bishops to the thirteen Scottish bishoprics; and in 
1606 obtained from the parliament of Perth an act 
declaring the king to have sovereign authority over all 
estates, persons, and causes whatsoever, in Scotland ; 
and also an act restoring to the bishops their ancient 
possessions, which had been annexed to tho crown. 
This made the new bishops peers of the realm. The 
General Assembly protested. Butin 1608 a convention 
claiming to be a General Assembly declared the bishops 
perpetual moderators of all the Synods and Presbyteries. 
Another convention however was then sitting in oppo- 
sition to this, and committees from both attempted a 
compromise. The bishops carried their point in 1609, 
and the next year the king, contrary to law, authorized 
them to hold High Commission Courts. In the same 
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the Fifth-Monarchy-men, as they were 
called, delirious persons who would have 


year (1610), a corrupt assembly was held at Glasgow, 
which sanctioned the right of the bishops to preside 
personally or by their representatives in all the judi- 
catories of the church, in all cases of discipline, ordi- 
nation, and deprivation of ministers, visitation of 
churches, &c. All ministers at their ordination were 
to swear obedience to their ordinary, and all clergymen 
were forbidden to preach or to speak against the acts 
of this assembly, or to touch at all the subject of the 
parity of ministers. Three Scottish bishops (Spots- 
wood, Lamb, and Hamilton) were now sent to England, 
there to receive episcopal consecration, and on their 
return they consecrated the rest. In 1617, king James 
made a journey into Scotland chiefly to further the 
cause of Episcopacy, which was advancing but slowly. 
The next year ( 1618) a convention or General Assembly, 
composed very much of courtiers, met at Perth and 
ordained kneeling at the sacrament, the administration 
of it in private houses and to the sick, tho private bap- 
tism of children, their confirmation by bishops, and 
the observance of Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Ascension Day. These were called the Five Articles of 
Perth. They were published by royal authority, and 
in 1621 a Scottish parliament was persuaded, though 
not without difficulty, to enact them into laws, against 
the remonstrances of great numbers of tho clergy. 
Persecution ensued and many ministers were fined, 
imprisoned, and banished, by the High Commission 
Court. During this reign, many Scotch Presbyterians 
moved to the North of Ireland, and thero established 
flourishing churches. [See tho latter part of this note. 
— /{.] Charles I. followed up the measures pursued by 
his father. In 1633 he went to Scotland to be crowned, 
and there compelled a Scottish parliament to invest him 
with all the ecclesiastical powers possessed by his father, 
and also to confirm the laws of the last reign respecting 
religion. On leaving Scotland, he erected a new 
bishopric at Edinburgh. And Archbishop Laud drew 
up articles for regulating the royal chapel at Edinburgh, 
which was to bo a pattern for all cathedrals, chapels, 
and parish churches. Hitherto the Scotch Episcopal 
church had no settled liturgy; the king therefore 
ordered the Scotch bishops to draw up canons and a 
liturgy, similar to those of the English church. These, 
being revised by Laud and other English bishops, were 
Imposed upon the whole Scottish nation by royal pro- 
clamation, the canons in 1636 and the liturgy in 1636. 
The attempts of the bishops to enforce these, without 
the sanction of a General Assembly or of a Scottish 
parliament, threw the whole nation into commotion. 
The nobles, gentry, burroughs, and clergy, combined to 
resist these innovations, and in 1638 they solemnly 
revived the national covenant of 1580 and 1500. Hence 
the king found it nocessary to relax not a little his 
injunctions, and he now permitted a General Assembly 
to be called. But his commissioners, finding this body 
unmanageable, dissolved it. The Assembly however 
would not separate, but protested; and continuing their 
sessions, they disannulled the acts of six preceding 
j General Assemblies (namely, those of 1606, 1G08, 1610, 
1616, 1617, and 1618), abolished Episcopacy, condemned 
the five articles of Perth, the liturgy, canons, and high 
commission court, restored the Presbyteries, Synods, 
and General Assemblies, and deposed all the bishops 
save two, whom they allowed to remain as parish min- 
isters. The king now resorted to war, and marched an 
army into Scotland in 1639. But a truce was con- 
cluded, and a new Assembly and a new parliament both 
met and confirmed substantially the acts of the last 
Assembly. In 1640 the king raised another army, and 
renewed the war upon the Scots ; but he found it ne- 
cessary to agree again to a truce, and also to assemble 
an English parliament, which was called the long par- 
j liament beoause it sat twelve years, and which favoured 
the Scots in their controversy with the king. His 
English subjects were now alienated from him ; and to 
be able to contend with the English malcontents, the 
king concluded a peace with the Scots, by which he 
agreed to the total abolition of Episcopacy and the 
entire restitution of Presbyterianism In that country. 
The peace however was of little service to him, as the 
English parliament and the Scots were on the most 
(Hendly terms. In 1642 the Scots offered to be media- 


turned the world upside down. They 
taught that Jesus Christ would personally 


tors between the king and the English parliament, 
which the king resented highly. This drew closer the 
union between the Scots and the English parliament. 
The Scots now formed the design of establishing 
Presbyterianism as the only religion throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. To this project the English 
parliament, in order to secure the co-operation of the 
Scots in their war with tho king, were led to yield 
assent. Commissioners from the General Assembly of 
Scotland were now admitted to sit in the Westminster 
Assembly of divines, and the Scots had great influence 
in all the ecclesiastical affairs of England till the time 
of Cromwell’s usurpation. At their instance in 1643, 
the English parliament assented to the Scotch national 
Covenant Bomewhat modified, and now denominated 
the Solemn League and Covenant, which the parliament 
recommended and at length enjoined upon tho whole 
English nation. The Scots strenuously opposed all 
toleration of any but Presbyterians in either country. 
This alienated the Independents, Baptists, and other 
sectarians from them, and the English parliament 
found it necessary to proceed with caution. In 1646 
the .king surrendered himself to the Scots, and they 
delivered him over to the English parliament, hoping' 
thus to induce them resolutely to enforce Presbyteri- 
anism over the three kingdoms. But the parliament 
were so irresolute that tho Scots became jealous of 
them. After Charles I. was beheaded in 1649, the 
Scots proclaimed Charlos II. king, and declared against 
the English Commonwealth. In 1649 they entered 
into negotiations with the new king in Holland, who 
then professedly acceded to the National Covenant. 
The next year the king landed in Scotland, but his 
army was defeated by Cromwell. In 1651 Charles II. 
was crowned in Scotland, and then swore to observe 
the Solemn League and Covenant. After this he 
marched an army into England, suffered a total defeat, 
and fled in disguise to France. General Monk, whom 
Cromwell had left In Scotland, soon brought that whole 
country to submit and to become united with the Com- 
monwealth of England, and also to allow a free tole- 
ration to which the Presbyterians were much opposed. 
Commissioners were now sent into Scotland by the 
English parliament, to establish liberty of conscience 
there. Thus things remained till the Restoration. 
Presbyterianism was the established religion of Scot- 
land, but dissenters were allowed to live in peace and 
to worship in their own way. At the Restoration in 
1661, a Scottish parliament rescinded all acts and cove- 
nants relative to religion made or entered into since 
the commencement of the civil troubles, and empowered 
the king to settle the ecclesiastical establishment at his 
pleasure. He ordained Presbyterianism for the present, 
but soon after, though with some hesitation, ordered 
Episcopacy in its place. Sharp, l^airfoul, Leighton, 
and Hamilton, were consecrated bishops. Under 
Charles II. from 1C62 to 1685, the Scotch Presbyterians 
suffered very much, as the English Non-conformists 
did ; for similar laws and measures were adopted in 
both countries. James II. pursued the same perse- 
cuting course till the year 1687, when in order to ad- 
vance popery, he granted universal toleration. On tho 
Revolution in 1688, the Scotch Presbyterian church 
regained all its liberties and prerogatives, which it has 
enjoyed with little diminution till the present day. But 
the troubles it experienced during the reigns of James 
I. and his sons had induced many Scotch Presbyterians 
to emigrate to the North of Ireland, to North America, 
and elsewhere. See Neal’s History of the Puritan s ; 
Crookshank’s History of the State and Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland; Burnet’s History of his Own Times; 
Spotswood, and others. — Mur. [For the early part of 
this century, see Calderwood’s History of the Church 
of Scotland , vols. vi. and vii. Wodrow edition, ending 
at the year 1625; Row’s History of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, which comes down to the year 1639, Wodrow 
edition, Edin. 1842; M'Crie’s Life of Andrew Mcbille, 
2d edit. Edin. 1824, 2 vols. 8vo; Cook’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, Edin. 1815, 3 vols. 8vo; the second 
and third volumes comprise the history from 1592 to 
the Revolution.* In addition to these works, there are 
a number, of diaries and autobiographies of eminent 
ministers during this century, as James Melville, Blair, 





Livingston, Guthrie, &c. which illustrate the course of 
events. But no publication throws so much light on 
the most stirring portion of this troubled period as the 
Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie , principal of the 
University of Glasgow, extending from 1637 to 1662. 
They were first published in an imperfect manner in 
" 1775, in 2 vols. 8vo; but they have been at length 
printed entire under the able editorship of David Laing, 
Esq. in 3 vols. small folio, Edin. 1841, 42. The general 
history of Scotland during this period by Malcolm 
Laing, and of Britain by Mr. Brodie, should also be 
consulted. A life of Alexander Henderson, one of the 
leading Presbyterian ministers from 1636 to his death 
in 1646, was published some years ago in one large 
volume, 8vo, by the Rev. J. Alton ; but it has added 
little to our knowledge of this period. For the latter 
part of this century, See Beattie’s History of the 
Church ff Scotland during the Commonwealth , 12mo, 
Edin. 1842 ; but the most authentic source of infor- 
mation is Wodrow's History <\f the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution, originally published in 2 vols. folio, 1721, 22, but 
reprinted, with notes by the Rev. Dr. Burns, in 4 vols. 
8vo, Glas. 1829, 30. The Episcopalian view of this 
period may bo seen in Russell’s History of the Church 
in Scotland, 2 vols. 12mo, Lond. 1834; Lawson^ His- 
tory of the Li/riscopal Church in Scotland to the Revo - 
tution, Edin. 1844; or Stevens’ History iff the Church 
of Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo, 1843, 45. — R. 

The English Puesbytekians.— Most of the early 
English Puritans, from their intercourse with the foreign 
Reformed churches who were all Presbyterians, wore 
more or less attached to Presbyterian forms of worship 
and church government. But as the English bishops, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, generally admitted the 
validity of foreign or Presbyterian ordination, while the 
Puritans or Presbyterians on tho other hand, admitted 
the validity of ordination by bishops and the lawfulness 
of bishops of some sort, hence the principal difficulty 
of tho English Puritans or Presbyterians in those times 
related to the rites of worship. (Neal, / list, ff Puri- 
tans, vol. i. p. 386.) In the year 1572, several of the 
more strenuous Puritans, despairing of any farther 
reformation of the English church by public authority, 
proceeded secretly to organize the first Presbyterian 
church in England, at Wandsworth five miles from 
London. This church, though persecuted, continued to 
exist, and others were formed on the model of it. But 
the greater part of the clergy, who were inclined to 
Presbyterian views, remained in connexion with the 
established church and bore the general appellation of 
Puritans. Many of them, however, kept up voluntary 
meetings among themselves for mutual advice and 
counsel, in a kiud of presbyteries and synods. In the 
year 1586, there were more than five hundred such 
ministers in England. IIow long and how extensively 
, these informal and voluntary meetings were maintained, 
it is difficult to say. But this is certain, that although 
persecution induced great numbers to remove to Ame- 
rica, Ireland, and elsewhere, yet the number of Presby- 
terians who remained under the general appellation of 
Puritans was very considerable, and it greatly increased 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. prior to 
the year 1642, when Episcopacy was abolished by act 
of parliament. In 1643, the English parliament selected 
121 of the ablest divines of England with 30 lay asses- 
sors, whom they commanded to meet at Westminster 
and aid them by their counsel in settling the govern- 
ment, worship, and doctrines of the church of England. 
Tliis was the famous Westminster Assembly of divines, 
which continued to meet and to discuss such subjects 
as the parliament submitted to their consideration, 
during several years. They were men of different sen- 
timents, Presbyterians, Erastians, and Independents, 
with sonie moderate Episcopalians ; but a great ma- 
jority were Presbyterians. Besides, not long after this 
assembly met, the General Assembly of tho Scottish 
church, at the request of the English parliament, sent 
four commissioners to this body, on condition that the 
whole Westminster Assembly and the parliament would 
take the Solemn League and Covenant, and agree to 
establish one uniform religion throughout the three 
kingdoms. Tho parliament reluctantly assented to the 
condition, for the sake of securing the co-operation of 
the Scots in their political designs. Before the Scottish 
commissioners arrived, the Westminster Assembly com- 
menced revising the Thirty-nine Articles, and went over 
the first fifteen making some slight alterations. After 


the arrival of the Scotch commissioners and the adop« 
tion of the Solemn League and Covenant In Feb. 1644, 
the Assembly by order of parliament drow up an Ex- 
hortation to the people of England to assent to the 
Solemn League. The November following, they wero 
ordered to write a circular letter to the foreign Reformed 
churches, acquainting them with the proceedings in 
England. Through this Assombly, the parliament 
licensed preachers and directed all ecclesiastical affairs. 
They next drew up a Directory for public worship, 
which was sanctioned by the parliament in January, 

1645. The same year they drow up a Directory for the 
ordination of ministers, and a Directory for church 

| discipline and government. After warm debate, tho 
majority of the Assembly declared for Presbyterianism 
as of divine institution ; but the parliament voted for 
it only as “lawful and agreeable to the word of God.” 

' The Assembly also put the supreme ecclesiastical power 
wholly Into the hands of the church judicatories, but 
tho parliament imposed restrictions, and to the great 
dissatisfaction of the Scots and most of tho English 
Presbyterians, allowed an appeal from the highest ec- 
clesiastical judicatory to the parliament. In March, 

1646, parliament ordered ruling elders to bo chosen in 
all the churches of England, and also the erection of 
Presbyteries, Synods, and a General Asernbly, for a 
trial of the system. The Scotch church objected to 
several imperfections in tho Presbyterianism thus esta- 
blished by the English parliament, and particularly to 
the right of appeal in the last resort from the ecclesi- 
astieal court to the parliament, and the English Pres- 
byterians and the Westminster Assembly sided with the 
Scotch. In May 1616, the king being now in the hands 
of the Scots, the English Presbyterians determined to 
onforce Presbyterianism jure divino on all England, 
and to allow no toleration of dissenters. For this pur- 
pose they caused a strong remonstrance to bo presented 
to the parliament in tho name of the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common council of London ; and tiiey wero 
supported by the whole weight of the Scottish nation. 
On the contrary, the Independents and other sectarians 
in the army procured a counter petition from numerous 
citizens of London. The Commons were divided in 
sentiment and at a loss how to proceed. To gain time, 
they demanded of the Westminster Assembly Scripturo 
proofs for that jus divinum in church government 
which they had maintained. It may be remarked that 
from 1641 to 1647 the Independents, who wero rupidly 
increasing in number, uniformly pleaded for the free 
toleration of all sects holding the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. And the parliament was not unwilling 
to admit toleration, at least of the Independents, but 
the Presbyterians were utterly opposed to it ; and their 
influence prevented the parliament from pursuing the 
course they would have done. It was this circumstance 
which alienated the Independents and tho army from 
Presbyterianism and from tho parliament, and finally 
led to the subversion of the whole Presbyterian esta- 
blishment set up in England. The demand of the 
House of Commons for Scriptural proof of the divine 
authority of Presbyterianism, produced long and warm 
debates in the Westminster Assembly. The Erastians 
and Independents at length protested and withdrew. 
The Presbyterians, fifty-three in number, now left 
alone, voted with but one dissenting voice that “ Christ 
has appointed a church government distinct from the 
civil magistrate.’* On the other points referred to them 
they were afraid to report their views lest the parliament 
should put them under a praemunire. But the Presby- 
terian divines of London met at Zion College, answered 
fully the questions of the House of Commons, and 
maintained in strong terms tho jus divinum of Presby- 
terianism. Yet in a second meeting they lowered their 
tone somewhat, and agreed to set up tho limited Presby- 
terianism already sanctioned by the parliament. This 
consisted of parochial presbyteries (or church sessions), 
classes (or presbyteries), provincial assemblies (or 
synods), and a national assembly, with an appeal to tho 
parliament in the last resort. The province of London 
was now distributed into twelve classes, containing one 
hundred and thirty-eight parochial presbyteries. The 
next year (1647) provincial assemblies (synods) actually 
met in London and in Lancashire, and in those coun- 
ties only, under the act of parliament. * The provincial 
assembly of London continued to meet semi-annually 
till the end of Cromwell’s reign. Iri the other parts of 
England the Presbyterians continued to meet In their 
voluntary conventions for ecclesiastical affairs, which 
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had not the sanction of law. The king, though a pri- 
soner, refused his assent to this new ecclesiastical 
constitution of England. At the same time, he tried to 
detach the Soots from the English by promising them 
Presbyterianism for Scotland with Episcopacy for 
England. But they rejected his offers, hoping still to 
bless England as well as Scotland with Presbyterian* 
Ism jure ditrino. He also tried to gain over the Inde- 
pendents by promising them free toleration, but they 
would not accept it for themselves alone. The country 
now swarmed with sectarians, and with numerous lay 
preachers of every description. Thomas Edwards, in 
his Gangrcena, mentions sixteen sects ; namely, Inde- 
pendents, Brownists, Millenaries, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, Arminians, libertines, Familists, Enthusiasts, 
Seekers, Perfectionists, Socinians, Arians, Antitrinita- 
rians, Antiscripturists, and Sceptics. Mr. Baxter 
mentions the Independents, Anabaptists, and Antino- 
mians as being the chief separatists from the established 
or Presbyterian church; to whom he adds Seekers, 
Ranters, Behemists, and Varlsts, which either became 
extinct or were merged in the Quakers. The English 
divines would have been satisfied with revising the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and therefore commenced such a 
revision. But the Scotch divines insisted on a new 
Confession. Hence the Westminster Assembly, after 
the arrival of the Scotch commissioners, drew up their 
elaborate Confession, which the House of Commons 
approved with some amendments in the summer of 
1647 and the winter following. But the House of Lords 
objecting to the articles on church government, only 
the doctrinal part of the Confession obtained parlia- 
mentary sanction in the year 1648. The Scotch nation 
adopted the Confession as drawn up by the Assembly. 
The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism was presented to 
parliament in 1647, and the Larger Catechism in 1648. 
Both were allowed to be used by authority of the Eng- 
lish parliament. The Scotch commissioners in the 
Assembly now returned home ; but the Assembly was 
continued as a sort of counsel to parliament, yet it did 
little else than license preachers. Tho army being 
composed chiefly of dissenters from the establishment 
of various descriptions, upon finding that no toleration 
of dissenters was allowed by the new ecclesiastical 
constitution, demanded of the parliament free toleration 
for all Protestant dissenters. This the Presbyterians 
vigorously opposed, ami the parliament endeavoured to 
disband the army. But the army now rescued the king 
from the hands of the parliament, and became peremp- 
tory in their demands. Pressed by the Presbyterians on 
the one hand and by the army on the other, parliament 
wavered for a time, but at length fell under the control 
of the army, and not only allowed of dissent from the 
establishment but also made no vigorous efforts to set 
up Presbyterianism. But in May, 1 648, the Scots, having 
made a separate treaty with the king, invaded England 
in order to rescue him. The war obliged the army to 
march in various directions, and tho Presbyterians 
seized the opportunity in the parliament to enforce 
Presbyterianism. An act was proposed declaring eight 
specified heresies to be capital crimes, and sixteen 
others to be punishable with unlimited imprisonment. 
The act was not passed. But in June following another 
did pass, placing “ all parishes and places whatsoever in 
England and Wales,” except chapels of the king and 
peers, under the Presbyterian government, with allow- 
ance of no other worship, yet without making it penal 
to neglect this worship. The parliament likewise com- 
menced & negotiation with tho king for his restoration, 
upon the basis of a single religion with no toleration of 
any other. The king insisted on Episcopacy of some 
sort, and the parliament insisted on Presbyterianism. 
The army, after repelling the Scotch invasion, finding 
that neither the king nor the parliament intended ever 
to allow toleration to sectaries, again seized the king’s 
person, and inarching to London purged the House of 
Commons, new-modelled the government, and caused 
the king to be impeached and beheaded. The Com- 
monwealth, without a king or a House of Lords, was now 
set up. But the Scots refused to acknowledge it, re- 
cognised Charles II. for their king, and threatened war 
upon England. The English Presbyterians sided with 
their Scottish brethren, disowned the parliament, and 
declared against* a general toleration. All people were 
now required to swear fidelity to the new government, 
which many of the Presbyterian clergy refusing to do, 
were turned out. However,, to conciliate the Presby- 
terians, the parliament continued the late, Presbyterian 


establishment, but repealed all acts compelling unifor- 
mity. The Soots, aided by the English Presbyterians, 
invaded England in order to place Charles II. on the 
throne; but they were vanquished, and all Scotland 
was compelled to submit to the parliament, and more- 
over to allow of toleration in their own country. The 
Solemn League and (Covenant was laid aside, and nothing 
but the Engagement (or oath of allegiance to govern- 
ment) was required of any man to qualify him civilly 
for any living in the kingdom. Hence many Episcopal 
divines, as well as those of other denominations, became 
parish ministers. In the year 1653, the army being 
offended with the parliament (which had now sat 12 
years, and during the last four had ruled without a king 
or House of Lords) ordered them to disperse; and Crom- 
well with the other officers appointed a new counoil of 
state, and selected 140 men from the several counties to 
represent the people. After live months these new 
representatives resigned their power to Cromwell and 
the other officers, who framed a new constitution, with 
a single house of representatives chosen in the three 
kingdoms, and a Protector with ample executive powers 
elected for life. All sects of Christians, except papists 
and Episcopalians, wero to have free toleration. Crom- 
well the Protector laboured to make persons of allj'eii- 
gions feel easy under him ; but he absolutely forbade 
the clergy’s meddling with politics. Ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations in the country towns now began 
to form associations for brotherly counsel and advice. 
But the more rigid Presbyterians, as well as the Epis- 
copalians, stood aloof from such associations. The 
right of ordaining parish ministers had for some years 
been exclusively in the bands of the Presbyterians; but 
Cromwell, in Alurch, 1654, appointed a board of thirty 
'fryers, composed of Presbyterians and Independents 
with two or three Baptists, to examino and license 
preachers throughout England. Tho same year he 
appointed lay commissioners in every county, with lull 
power to eject scandalous, ignorant, and incompetent 
ministers and schoolmasters. Both theso ordinances 
wero confirmed by parliament. Such was the state of 
the English Presbyterians during the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. On the accession of his son, Richard 
Cromwell the Presbyterians, seeing no prospect of the 
restoration of the Solemn League and Covenant, or of 
their obtaining ecclesiastical dominion over England 
under the existing form of government, formed a coali- 
tion with the royalists in 1650 in order to restore tho 
king. The remains of tho long parliament were resus- 
citated and placed over the nation. The members 
excluded from it in 1648 were recalled and took their 
scats, and thus it became more than half Presbyterian. 
This parliament in 1660 voted that the concessions 
offered by the king in tho negotiations at the Isle of 
Wight in 1648 wero satisfactory, restored Presbyte- 
rianism completely together with the solemn League 
and Covenant, appointed a new council of state, ordered 
that a new parliament should be chosen, and then dis- 
solved, The Presbyterians, who now had the whole 
power of the country in their own hands, w’ere so zea- 
lous to prevent the election of republicans to the new 
parliament, that when it met it was decidedly in favour 
of a monarchy. Parliament now recalled the king, 
without making any stipulations with him respecting 
the religion of the country. He very soon restored 
episcopacy, and then would grant no toleration to any 
class of dissenters. The Presbyterians, u ho had the 
most to lose, were the greatest sufferers. Some hun- 
dreds of their ministers were immediately displaced 
to make way for the old Episcopalian incurotents. And 
in 1662, the Act of Uniformity made it criminal to dis- 
sent from the established or Episcopal church ; and of 
course it exposed all dissenters to persecution. A num- 
ber of the Presbyterian ministers conformed in order to 
retain their places, but more than 2,000 ministers, most 
of them Presbyterians, were turned out. And during 
this and tile succeeding reign, or till the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688, the Presbyterians equally 
with the other dissenters suffered persecution. For 
though the kings, after the year 1672, were inclined to 
give toleration to all in order to advance popery, yet 
parliament and Ike bishops resisted it.. When the re- 
volution in 1688 placed a tolerant sovereign on tho 
throne, and thug relieved the English Presbyterians 
from persecution, they were comparatively an enfeebled 
sect ; and being no longer strenuous for the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and for the jus divinum of Pres- 
byterianism, they were willing to have friendly inter-* 
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period till the time of William and Mary, 
the Nonconformists experienced various for- 
tune, sometimes more pleasant and some- 
times more sad according to the disposition 
of the court and the government, but at no 
time were they so happy as not either to 
feci or to fear persecution. 1 But in the 
year 1689, William III. by an express act 
of parliament, freed all dissenters from 
the established church (except Socinians) 
from all liability to the penalties to which 
they were exposed. 3 He also permitted 
the Scottish nation to live under the Gene- 
van regulations, and delivered them from the 
j urisdiction of bishops. This therefore may 
be regarded as the commencement of that 
liberty and freedom from molestation, which 
are still enjoyed by the sects that dissent from 
the public rites of the English church but it 
was also the commencement of those nume- 
rous parties and sects which spring up from 
year to year in that fortunate island, often 
as suddenly as mushrooms, and which dis- 
tract the people with their new inventions 
and opinions. 3 

26. Tn the reign of this William IIT. 
a.d. 1689, arose a very noted schism in the 
English Episcopal church, which down to 
the present time no means have been able 
to remove. William San croft, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and seven other bishops, 1 
all men distinguished for their learning and 
purity of morals, declared that they could 
not in conscience take the oath of fidelity 
to the new king, William III. because James 
IL though expelled from the kingdom, was 

in their view the legitimate king of Eng- 
land. As no arguments could induce them 
to recede from this opinion, they were 
deprived of their offices in 1690 by an act 
of the English parliament, and other bishops 
were appointed in their places. 5 The bi- 
shops who were deposed and turned out of 
their episcopal dwellings founded a new 
church in the bosom of the English church, 
differing from the rest of the church in 
opinions, in the form of worship, and in 
other respects. 6 From the cause which 
produced the disunion, this church was 
called that of the N on- J urors, and on account 
of the opinion which it maintained and con- 
tinues to maintain respecting the authority 
of the church, it received the name of High 
Church, that is, one entertaining very ex- 
alted ideas of the prerogatives and authority 
of the church, to which is opposed the Low 
Church or that which has more moderate 
views of the power of the church. 7 The 
deprived bishops with their friends and fol- 

4 The other Non-Juring bishops were Dr. Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich, Dr. Turner of Ely, l)r. Kcnn of 
Bath and Wells, Dr. Frampton of Gloucester, Dr. 
'Ihomas of Worcester, Dr. Lake of Chichester, and 
Dr. White of Peterborough. — Macl. 

5 These were Tillotson, Moore, Patrick, Kidder, Fow- 
ler, and Cumberland, names which will ever be pro- 
nounced with veneration by those who aro capable of 
esteeming solid, well-employed learning and genuine 
piety, and which will always shine among the brightest 
ornaments of the church of England. — Mad. 

6 The languago of Mosheirn here would seem to im- 
ply, that the Non-Juring bishops produced a formal 
secession from the established church, and erected a 
permanent sect which differed in doctrines and in its 
forms of worship from the church of England. But it 
was only a temporary disagreement, whether William 
III. or James II. was tho legal sovereign, and of course 
whether those bishops and priests who were deprived 
for not taking the oath of allegiance to the former or 
those who were appointed to fill their places, were the 
legitimate bishops and parish ministers. Both parties 
professed the same faith, adhered to the same discipline, 
and used the same liturgy, except that the Non-Jurors 
are said to have framed and used a prayer for king 
James and for their party. It was rather a political 
than a religious schism, and one which necessarily ter- 
minated on the death of the Pretender and of tho 
deprived bishops and clergy. Some principles indeed 
which were then contended for, continued to be main- 
tained after they became little more than points of theo- 
retical speculation, and the believing or disbelieving of 
these principles constituted the only difference between 
the two parties. — Mur. [See D’Oyley’s Life <\f Arch- 
bishop Saner (ft, 2 vols. 1821; and Lathbury’s History 
of the Non- Jurors, their Controversies and Writings, 
London, 1845 — li. 

7 Tho name of High Church, that is, of those who 

have high notions of the church and its power, properly 
belongs to the Non- Jurors. But it is usual among the 
English to give it a more extensive application, and to 
apply it to all those who extol immoderately the au- 
thority of tho church and declare it exempt from all 
human power, notwithstanding they do not refuse to 
swear allegiance to the king. And there are many 
such even in that church which generally goes under 
the name of the Low Church. [The Non-Jurors were 
also called Jacobites from their adherence to James II, 
and his son tho Pretender, in opposition to the reigning 
sovereign and the house of Hanover. The Scottish 
bishops, after the year 1688, all adhered to the house 
of Stuart, and were called Non-Jurors because they 
refused the oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign 
-Mur. Hi 

required all clergymen not only to use the liturgy but 
also to swear to renounce and condemn the Solemn 
League and Covenant, Presbyterian ordination, and ull 
efforts for changing the present establishment. In con- 
sequence of this Act, about 2,000 ministers, chiefly Pres- 
byterians, were turned out of their churches because 
they could not conform to tho law. At the same time, 
all the old laws against conventicles, neglect of tho 
parish churches, Sec. were revived, and these made all 
Nonconformists liable to civil prosecution. — Mur. 

• Neal treats particularly of these events in the 4th 
volume of his History of the Puritans . 

* This Act, which is called the Toleration Act, is 
subjoined to Neal's History of the Puritans , vol. iv. 
[By it all dissenters from the Church of England, ex- 
cept papists and Anti-Trinitarians, by taking the oath 
of allegiance and subscribing to the doctrinal part of 
the Thirty-nine Articles (or if Quakers, making equi- 
valent affirmations), are exempted from all tho penalties 
prescribed by tho Acts which enforce uniformity, and 
are allowed to erect houses of worship, have their own 
preachers, and to meet and worship according to 
their own views, provided they do not, when met, lock 
or bolt their doors. They are not however exempted 
from tithes, and other payments for the support of the 
established church ; nor are they excused from the 
oaths required by the Test and Corporation Acts, which 
exclude Nonconformists from all civil offices. — hlur. 
[These last remnants of an intolorant age, tho operation 
of which had been annually suspended by a Bill of In- 
demnity, have been swept away by the repeal of tho 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828. The chief prac- 
tlcal grievance of Nonconformists at the present time, 
is their exclusion from the English Universities.—/*. 

a Burnet's History of His Oum Timet , vol. ii. p. 23, Sec. 



lowers contended, that the church is not 
subject to the civil authority and to par- 
liaments but to God only, and that it has 
; the power of self-government, and conse- 
quently that the decree of parliament against 
tnem was unjust and a nullity, and that an 
ecclesiastical council only has power by its 
decrees to deprive a bishop of his office. The 
celebrated Henry Dodwell was the first 
who contended fiercely for these rights and 
this power of the church. He was followed 
by several others, and hence arose this per- 
plexing and difficult controversy respecting 
the church which has not yet closed, and 
which is renewed with zeal from time to 
time. 1 

27. The Non-Jurors or High Church, 
who claimed for themselves the appellation 
of the Orthodox and called the Low Church 
the Schismatical, differed from the rest of 
the Episcopal church in several particulars 
and regulations, but especially in the fol- 
lowing sentiments u — I. That it is never law- 
ful for the people, under any provocation 
or pretext whatever, to resist their kings 
and sovereigns. The English call this the 
doctrine of passive obedience^ the opposite 
of which is the doctrine of active obedience, 
held by those who deem it lawful in certain 
cases for the people to oppose their rulers 
and kings. II. That the hereditary suc- 
cession of kings is of divine appointment, 
and therefore it can be set aside or annulled 
in no case whatever. III. That the church 
is subject to the jurisdiction not of the 
civil magistrate but of God only, particu- 
larly in matters of a religious nature. IV. 
That consequently Sancroft and the other 
bishops who were deposed under king Wil- 
liam III, remained the true bishops as long 
as they lived, and that those substituted in 
their places were the unjust possessors of 
other men’s property. V. That these un- 
just possessors of other men’s offices were 
both bad citizens and bad members of the 

1 Henry Dodwell, senior, was appointed Camden 
professor of History at Oxford in 1688, and being de- 
prived of the office In 1690 because he refused the oath 
of allegiance, he published a vindication of the non- 
juring principles. Several other tracts were published 
by him and others on the same side, none of which were 
suffered to go unanswered. In 1691, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody published his Unreasonableness of Separation / 
or a Treatise out of Ecclesiastical History , showing 
that although a Bishop was unjustly deprived , neither 
he nor the Church ever made a Separation , if the Suc- 
cessor was not a Heretic ; translated out of an ancient 
Greek manuscript (written at Constantinople, and now 
among the Baroccian MSS.), in the public library at 
I Oxford. This was answered by Dodwell the next 
year, in his Vindication of the Deprived Bishops , &o. 
Hody replied in The Case of the Sees Vacant , &c. In 
1695, Dodwell came forth again in his Defence of the 
Vindication of the Deprived Bishops . Various others 
engaged in this controversy. 8ee Maclaine’s Notes 
Calamy’s Additions to Baxter’s Hist, of His Own Life 
and Tones, chap. xvii. p. 465, &c. chap. xviU. p. 484. 
Ac. 506. Ac,— Mur. 


church, or were both rebels and schisma- 
tics; and therefore that such as held com- 
munion with them were chargeable with 
rebellion and schism. YI. That schism or 
splitting the church in pieces is the most 
heinous sin, the punishment due to which 
no one can escape but by returning with 
sincerity to the true church from which 
he has revolted. 8 

28. We now pass over to the Hollanders, 
the neighbours of the English. The minis- 
ters of the Dutch churches thought them- 
selves happy when the opponents of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of decrees or the Armi- 
nians were vanquished and put down, but 
it was not their fortune to enjoy tranquillity 
very long. For after this victory they un- 
fortunately fell into such contests among 
themselves, that during nearly the whole cen- 
tury Holland was the scene of very fierce 
animosity and strife. It is neither easy nor 
important to enumerate all these conten- 
tions. We shall therefore omit the disputes 
between individual doctors respecting cer- 
tain points both of doctrine and discipline, 
such as the disputes between those men of 
high reputation, Gisbert Yoet and Samuel 
Maresius [Des Marets] ; the disputes about 
false hair, interest for money, stage plays, 
and other minute questions of morals, be- 
tween Salmasius, Boxhorn, Yoet, and seve- 
ral others ; and the contests respecting the 
power of the magistrate in matters of reli- 
gion, carried on by William Appollonius, 
James Trigland, Nicholas Yedel, and others, 
and which divided Frederick Spanheim 
and John Van der Waycn. For these and 
similar disputes rather show what were the 
sentiments of certain eminent divines re- 
specting particular doctrines and points of 
morality, than lay open the internal state of 
the church. The knowledge of the latter 
must be derived from those controversies 
alone which disquieted either the whole 
church, or at least a large portion of it. 

29. The principal controversies of this 
sort were those respecting the Cartesian 
philosophy and the new opinions of Coc- 
ceius, for these have not yet terminated, 
and they have produced two very powerful 
parties, the Cocceians and the Voetians, 
which once made a prodigious noise though 
now they are more silent. The Cocceian 
theology and the Cartesian philosophy have 
no natural connexion, and therefore the 
controversies respecting them were not re- 


* Sec Whiston’s Memoirs of his own Life and Writ- 
ings, vol. 1. p. 80, &c. ; Hicke8, Memoirs of the Life of 
John Kettlewell » London, 1718, 8vo, who treats expressly 
and largely on these matters. Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Histor. et Critique , article Collier , tome ii. p. 112; 
Masson’s Histoire Critique de la Republique des Lettres, 
tome xiii. p. 298, &c. and elsewhere. 
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lated to each other. Yet it so happened 
that the followers of these two very distinct 
systems of doctrine formed very nearly one 
and the same party, those who took Coc- 
ceius for their guide in theology adhering 
to Des Cartes as their master in philosophy, 1 
because those who assailed the Cartesians 
attacked also Cocceius and his followers 
and opposed both with equal animosity. 
Hence the Cartesians and Cocceians were 
under a kind of necessity to unite and com- 
bine their forces, in order the better to 
defend their cause against such a host of 
adversaries. The Yoetians derived their 
name from Gisbert Voet, a very famous 
divine of Utrecht, who set up the standard, 
as it were, in this war, and induced great 
numbers to attack both Des Cartes and 
Cocceius. 

3(h The Cartesian philosophy, which at 
its first appearance was viewed by many 
even in Holland as preferable to the Peri- 
patetic, was first assailed by Gisbert Voet 
in 1639 at Utrecht, where he taught theo- 
logy with very great reputation, and who 
not obscurely condemned this philosophy 
as blasphemous. Voet was a man of im- 
mense reading and multifarious knowledge, 
but indifferently qualified to judge correctly 
on metaphysical and abstract subjects. 
While Des Cartes resided at Utrecht, Voet 
censured various of his opinions, but espe- 
cially the following positions which he feared 
were subversive of all religion, namely, 
that one who intends to be wise must begin 
by calling everything in question, even the 
existence of God ; that the essence of 
spirits, and even of God himself, consists 
in thought; that space in reality has no 
existence, but is a mere fiction of the ima- 
gination, and therefore that matter is 
without bounds. Des Cartes first replied 
himself to the charges brought against him, 
and afterwards his disciples afforded him 
aid. On the other hand, Voet was joined, 
not only by those Dutch theologians who 
were then in the highest reputation for 
erudition and soundness in the faith, such 
as Andrew Rivet, Maresius, and Van Mas- 
tricht, but also by the greatest part of the 
clergy of inferior note.* To this flame 
already raised too high, new fuel was added 

* See Spanheim’a Bpistola de novissimis in Belgio 
distidiit , Opp. tom. ii. p. 973, &c. 

* Baillet, La Vie de M. Des Cartes, tome ii. chap. v. 
p. 33, &c. ; Daniel, Voyage du Monde de M. Des Cartes, 
in hia works, tome i. p. 84, &c. ; Brucker’s Historia 
Crit. Philosophic?, tom. iv. par. ii. p. 222, &c. ; Iretucus 
Philalethes (Rhenferd), Kort en opr eg t Verhaal van de 
eerste Oorsprong der Broedertwisten, Amsterd. 1708, 8vo. 
The first attack upon the philosophy of Des Cartes was 
made by Voet, a.d. 1639, in his Dispntatio de Atheismo. 
Maresius at first defended the cause of Des Cartes 
against Voet, but afterwards he went over to the side 


when some of the theologians applied the 
precepts of Des Cartes to the illustration of 
theological subjects. Hence in the year 
1656, the Dutch Classes as they are called, 
or assemblies of the clergy in certain dis- 
tricts, resolyed that resistance ought to bo 
made, and that this imperious philosophy 
ought not to be allowed to invade the terri- 
tories of theology. By this decision the 
States of Holland were excited in the same 
year, sternly to forbid by a public law the 
philosophers from expounding the books of 
Des Cartes to the youth, or explaining the 
Scriptures according to the dictates of phi- 
losophy. In a convention at Delft the next 
year, it was resolved that no person should 
be admitted to the sacred office without 
first solemnly promising not to propagate 
Cartesian principles, nor to deform revealed 
theology with adventitious ornaments. Si- 
milar resolutions were afterwards passed in 
various places, both in the United rrovinces 
and out of tliem.^ But as mankind arc 
always eager after what is forbidden, all 
these prohibitions could not prevent the 
Cartesian philosophy from finally obtaining 
firm footing in the schools and universities, 
and from being applied sometimes prepos- 
terously by great numbers to the illustration 
of divine truths. Hence the Dutch became 
divided into the two parties above named, 
and the rest of the century was spent amid 
their perpetual contentions. 

31. John Cocceius (in German Koch), a 
native of Bremen, professor of theology in 
the University of Leyden, was unques- 
tionably a great man, if he had only been 
able to regulate and to temper with reason 
and j udgment his erudition, his ingenuity, 
his reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
his piety, which he possessed in an eminent 
degree. He now introduced into theology 
not a little that was novel and unheard of 
before his time. In the first place, as has 
been already remarked, he interpreted the 

of his adversaries. Even Cocceius was at first opposed 
to Des Cartes, though his friend Heiden persuaded him 
to treat the name of Des Cartes respectfully in his 
writings. Peter Van M&stricht, John Hornbeck, An- 
drew Essen, Melchior Leydeclcer, John Wayen, Gerhard 
Vries, James Revius, James Trigland, and Frederick 
Spanheim— manifestly great names— contended against 
Des Cartes. For him, there were among the philoso- 
phers, Ilenry Regius, James Golius, Claud Salmasius, 
Hadrian Heerebord, See. and among the theologians, 
Abraham Heiden, Christopher Wittich, Francis Bur- 
mann, John Braun, John Clauberg, Peter Allinga, 
Balthazar Becker, Stephen Curcelleeus, Hermann Alex- 
ander Roel, Ruard ah Andala, and others. — Sc hi. 

s Spanheim, De novissimis in Belgio disndiis , Opp. 
tom. ii. 959, &c. Those who wish it may also consult 
the common historians of tills century, Arnold [ Kir- 
chen-und Ketzerhistorie , vol. ii. book xvil. chap. x. sec. 
i.-vi.], Weissraann [ Historia Eccles. Sac. xvll. p. 905], 
Jiiger, Caroli, and also Walch’s Einleitung in die Re- 
ligions streitigkeiten ausser unser Kirche, vol. Hi. 
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whole sacred volume in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that of Calvin and all his fol- 
lowers. For he maintained that the. entire 
history of the Old Testament presents a 
picture of the events which were to take 
place under the New Testament, down to 
the end of the world ; nay more, that the 
things which Christ and his apostles did 
and suffered in this world were emblematic 
of future events. He moreover taught that 
the greatest part of the predictions of the 
Jewish prophets foretell the fortunes of 
Christ and of the Christian church, not by 
means of the persons and things mentioned 
[not typically], but by the direct import of 
the words themselves. And lastly, many 
of those passages in the Old Testament 
which seem to contain nothing but the 
praises of Jehovah, or moral precepts and 
doctrines, he with wonderful dexterity and 
ingenuity converted into sacred enigmas 
and predictions of future events. To give 
support and plausibility to these opinions, 
he first laid down this law of interpretation, 
that the language of the Bible must signify 
all that it can signify; which rule, if adopted 
by a man of more genius than judgment, 
may give birth to very strange interpreta- 
tions. In the next place, he distributed 
the entire history of the Christian church 
into seven portions of time or periods, rely- 
ing principally on the seven trumpets and 
seals of the Apocalypse. 

32. Theology itself, in the opinion of Coc- 
ceius, ought to be freed from the trammels 
of philosophy, and to be expounded only 
in Scriptural phraseology. Hence, perceiv- 
ing that the sacred writers denominate the 
method of salvation which God has pre- 
scribed, a covenant of God with men, he 
concluded that there could be no more suit- 
able and pertinent analogy, according to 
which to adjust and arrange an entire sys- 
tem of theology. But while intent solely on 
accommodating and applying the principles 
of human covenants to aivine subjects, he 
incautiously fell into some opinions which 
it is not easy to approve. For instance, he 
asserted that the covenant which God made 
with the Hebrew nation through the me- 
dium of Moses, did not differ in its nature 
from the new covenant procured by Jesus 
Christ. He supposed that God caused the 
ten commandments to be promulgated by 
Moses, not as a law which was to be obeyed, 
but as one form of the covenant of grace. 
But when the Hebrews had offended him 
by various sins and especially by the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, God, being moved 
with just indignation, superadded to that 
moral law the yoke of the ceremonial law, 
to serve as a punishment.. This yoke was 

in itself very burdensome, but it became 
much more painful in consequence of its 
import. For it continually admonished 
the Hebrews of their very imperfect, doubt- 
ful, and anxious state, and was a kind of 
perpetual memento that they merited the 
wrath of God, and that they could not an- 
ticipate a full expiation and remission of 
their sins till the Messiah should come. 
Holy men indeed under the Old Testament 
enjoyed eternal salvation after death ; but 
while they lived, they were far from having 
that assurance of salvation which is so com- 
forting to us under the New Testament 
For no sins were then actually forgiven, 
but only suffered to remain unpunished, 
because Christ had not yet offered up him- 
self as a sacrifice to God, and therefore 
could not be regarded, before the divine 
tribunal, as one who has actually assumed 
our debt, but only as our surety. I omit 
other opinions of Cocceius. Those who 
assailed the Cartesian doctrines attacked 
also those opinions, in a fierce war which 
was kept up for many years with various 
success. The issue was the same as in the 
Cartesian contest. No device and no force 
could prevent the disciples of Cocceius 
from occupying many professorial chairs, 
and from propagating the opinions of their 
master both orally and in writing, with 
wonderful celerity among even the Ger- 
mans and the Swiss. 1 

33. Nearly all the other controversies 
which disquieted the Dutch churches in this 
century, arose from an excessive attachment 
to the Cartesian philosophy as connected 
with theology. This will appear from those 
commotions, greater than all others, pro- 
duced by Roel and Becker. Certain Car- 
tesian divines, at the head of whom was 
Hermann Alexander Roel, a theologian of 
Franeker, a man of singular acuteness and 
perspicuity, were supposed in the year 
1G86 to attribute too much to reason in 
theology. Nearly the whole controversy 
was embraced in these two questions. 1. 
Whether the divine origin and authority of 
the sacred books can be demonstrated by 
reason alone ; or whether the internal tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit is necessary in 
order to a firm belief on this subject? II. 
Whether the Holy Scriptures propose any- 
thing to be believed by us which is contrary 
to correct and sound reason? The first 
was affirmed and the second denied, not 

1 The same writers may be consulted here as were 
referred to in sec. 30 [note 2], for the Cartesian 
and Cocceian controversies were united in one. To 
these may be added Albertius, AiirXovr tcamra, Carte » 
tianifinus et Cocceianitmus , deveripti et re/utati, Lein*. 
1678. 4to. 
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only by the above named Roel, but also bv 
John Van der Wayen, Gisbert Wessel, 
Duker, Ruard al) Andala, and others ; the 
contrary was maintained by Ulrich Huber, 
a jurist of great reputation, Gerhard de 
Vries, and others. 1 A great part of Bel- 
gium being now in a flame, the states of 
F riesland prudently interposed and enjoined 
silence and peace on both the contending 
parties. Those who shall accurately inves- 
tigate this cause will I think perceive that 
a great part of it was a strife about words, 
and that the remainder of it might have 
been easily settled, if it had been stripped 
of its ambiguities. 

34. A little after this first controversy 
had been in some measure hushed, this 
same Roel in the year 1689 fell under no 
slight suspicion that he was plotting against 
sound theology, in consequence of some 
other singular opinions of his. He was 
viewed with suspicion not only by his col- 
leagues, particularly by Campeius Vitringa, 
but also by very many of the Dutch divines. 2 
For he denied that the Scriptural repre- 
sentations of the generation of the Son of 
God arc to be understood literally or as 
denoting a kind of natural generation ; and 
maintained that the death of holy men and 
the evils they suffer in this life, equally 
with the calamities and death of the wicked, 
are the penal effects of the first sin ; and 
he advanced some things respecting the 
divine decrees, original sin, the divine in- 
fluence in regard to the sinful acts of men, 
the satisfaction made by Christ, and other 
subjects, which either in reality or at least 
in form and phraseology, differed much from 
the received opinions. 3 The magistrates 
of Friesland published decrees which pre- 
vented these disputes from spreading in 
that province; but the rest of the Dutch, 


i I.o Clorc, BilSoth. Univcrselle et Uistor. tomo vi. 
p. 368. 

s Concerning this extraordinary man, see the Bw~ 
liotheca Bremensis Theologico- Philol. tom. ii. par. vi. 
p. 707*, Burmann's Trajectum eruditum, p. 306, & c. 

[ Unpartheyische Kirchenhistorie, Jena, 1735, 4to, vol. 
ii. p. 620, &c.— Mur. 

8 These errors may be best learned from a paper of 
the Faculty of Theology at Leyden, in which they con- 
firm the sentence pronounced on them by the Dutch 
synods, entitled, Judicium Ecclesiasticwn , quo opiniones 
oiuedam Claris . II. A. Boellii synodice damnata sunt, 
laudatum a Prcfetsoribus TheologitB in Academia Lug- 
duno-Batam, Leyden, 1713, 4to, 20 sheets. [Rod 
maintained that the title Son of God referred only 
to the human nature of Christ, and to tho supernatural 
formation or conception of it, as also to his mediatorial 
office, and consequently that it afforded no proof of his 
divinity. Yet in his later writings, he admitted that 
Christ was also called the Son of God on account of his 
eternal generation by the Father, yet without excluding 
the before-mentioned ground. In order to prove that 
the death of believers is a just punishment, he maintained 
that in justification only some of the punishments of 
sin are remitted, and that the complete removal of them 
does not take place till after the resurrection.— Schl. 


and especially those of the province of 
Holland, could not be restrained from con- 
demning Roel and his disciples, both pri- I 
vately and in their public conventions, as 
corruptors of divine truth. 4 Nor did this 
resentment die with the excellent man who 
was the object of it; but even to our times 
the Roelians, though they most solemnly 
protest their innocence, are thought by 
many to be infected with concealed here- 
sies. 

35. Balthazar Becker, a minister of the 
Gospel at Amsterdam, from the Cartesian 
definition of a spirit, the truth of which he 
held to be unquestionable, took occasion to 
deny absolutely all that the Scriptures 
teach us respecting the works, snares, and 
power of the prince of darkness and his 
satellites, and also all the vulgar reports 
respecting ghosts, spectres, and witchcraft. 
There is extant a prolix and copious work 
of his, entitled The World Bewitched first 
published In 1691, in which ho perverts and 
explains away, with no little ingenuity in- 
deed but with no less audacity, whatever 
the sacred volume relates of persons pos- 
sessed by evil spirits and of the power of 
demons, and maintains that the miserable 
being whom the sacred writers call Satan 
and the Devil, together with his ministers, 
lies bound with everlasting chains in hell, 
so that ho cannot thence go forth to terrify 
mortals and to plot against the righteous. 
Des Cartes placed the essence of spirit in 
thinking, but none of those acts which are 
ascribed to evil spirits can be effected by 
mere thought. 5 Therefore lest the reputa- 


4 it must not be inferred from this statement of 
Mosheim, that professor Roel was excommunicated, 
deprived of his office, or even declared a heretic. Some 
of his opinions were condemned, but not the man. 
After serving as a chaplain to several noblemen he was 
made professor, first of philosophy and then of theology, 
at Franeker In Friesland, in the year 168(5. In the 
year 1 704, he was removed to the professorship of theo- 
logy at Utrecht, where he died in office, a.d. 1718, aged 
65. The states of Friesland enjoined upon him in 1691 
not to teach or preach his peculiarities of sentiment ; 
they alsaenjolnod upon his opponents to keep silence on 
the same subjects. Both obeyed, so that in Friesland 
there was no more contention. But in the other Dutch 
provinces, no such order was taken by the government, 
and therefore several synods, finding Rofil’s opinions to 
exist and to spread, passed orders of condemnation upon 
them, and decreed that candidates should be required 
to renounce them in order to their receiving license. 
He was undoubtedly a great man. Hence Mosheim 
calls him “vir eximius.” He was also, in the main, 
sound in the faith. Yet on some points he carried his 
speculations farther than the spirit of tho times would 
permit. But like a good man, when he found his specu- 
lations to produce alarm and commotion, at the bidding 
of the magistrates he forbore to urge them and expended 
his efforts on subjects less offensive. — Mvr. 

5 Our historian relates here, somewhat obscurely, the 
reasoning which Becker founded upon the Cartesian 
definition of mind or spirit. The tenor and amount 
. of his argument are as follows “ The essence of mind 

is thought, and the essence of matter is extension.— 
Now, since there is no sort of conformity or connexion 
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tion of Des Cartes should be impaired, th8 
narrations and decisions of the divine books 
must; bo accommodated to his opinion . This 
error not only (Upquieted all the United 
Provinces, but likewise induced not a few 
Lutheran divines to gird on their armour. 1 

between a thought and extension, mind cannot act 
upon matter unless these two substances be united, as 
soul and body are in man ; therefore no separate spirits, 
either good or evil, can act upon mankind. Such act- 
ing is miraculous, and miracles can be performed by 
God alone. It follows, of consequence, that the Scrip- 
ture accounts of the actions and operations of good and 
evil spirits must be understood in an allegorical sense/* 
This Is Becker’s argument, and it does in truth little 
honour to his acuteness and sagacity. By proving too 
much, it proves nothing at all ; for if the want of a 
connexion or conformity between thought and exten- 
sion renders mind incapable of acting upon matter, it 
is hard to see how their union should remove this 
incapacity since the want of conformity and connexion 
remains notwithstanding this union. Besides, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, the Supreme Being cannot act 
upon material beings. In vain does Becker maintain 
the affirmative by having recourse to a miracle, for 
this would imply that the whole course of nature was a 
series of miracles, that is to say, that there are no mira- 
cles at all. — Mod. 

1 See LilienthaPs Selecta llistor. Litcrar. par. i. 
observ. ii. p. 17, &c. ; Miscellanea Lipsiens. tom. i. p. 
361, 364, where there is a description of a medal struck 
in reference to Becker, and the other writers whom we 
have often quoted. Nouveau Diction. Hist, et Crit. 
tome i. p. 193. [Balthazar Becker, D.D. was born 
near Gronigen in 1634, educated there and at Franeker, 
made rector of the Latin school in the latter place, a 
preacher, a doctor of divinity, and lastly, a pastor at 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1718. This learned man 
published throe Catechisms ; in tho last of which, 1670, 
he taught that Adam, if he had not sinned, would have 
been immortal by virtue of the fruits of the tree of life; 
questioned whether endless punishment ( ( which he placed 
in horror and despair), was consistent with the good- 
ness of God ; and admitted Episcopacy to be the most 
ancient and customary form of church government. 
These sentiments exposed him to some animadversion. 
In 1 680, he published a book in proof that comets are 
not ominous. In his sermons he had often intimated 
that too much was ascribed to the agency of the devil ; 
and being frequently questioned on the subject, he con- 
cluded to give the world his full views on the whole 
subject. This he did in his Dutch work, entitled : — 
Betoverde W ereld, &c. i.e. The World Bewitched, ora 
Critical Investigation cf the commonly received opinion 
respecting Spirtts, their Nature, Power, and Acts, and 
all those extraordinary feats which men are said to per- 
form through their Aid, in 4 Books, Amsterd. 1691, 
4to. In the preface he says, “ It is come to that at the 
present day, that it is almost regarded as a part of reli- 
gion to ascribe great wonders to the devil ; and those 
are taxed with infidelity and perverseness who hesitato 
to believe what thousands relate concerning his power. 
It is now thought essential to piety not only to fear 
God but also to fear the devil. Whoever does not do so is 
accounted an atheist, because he cannot persuade him- 
self that there are two Gods, the one good, and the 
other evil/* He also gives a challenge to the devil— 
“ If he is a God let him defend himself, let him lay hold 
of me, for I throw down his altars. In the name of the 
God of hosts, I fight with this Goliath, we will see who 
can deliver him.” In the first book he states the 
opinions of the pagans concerning gods, spirits, and 
demons, and shows that both Jews and Christians 
have derived their prejudices on this subject from them. 
In the second, he shows what reason and scripture 
teach concerning spirits; and in the third, confutes 
the believers In witchcraft and confederacies with the 
devil. In the fourth book he answers the arguments 
alleged from experience to prove the great power of 
the devil. He founds his doctrine on two grand prin- 
ciples ; that from their very nature spirits cannot act 
upon material beings, and that the Scriptures represent 
•n® devil and his satellites as shut up in the prison of 
hell. To explain away the texts which militate against 


Its author, although confuted by vast num- 
bers and deprived of his ministerial office, 
yet on his dying bed in 1718 continued to 
affirm until his last breath that he believed 
all he had written to be true. Nor did his 
new doctrine die with him, for it still has 
very many defenders both open and con- 
cealed. 

36. It is well known that various sects, 
some of them Christian, others semi-Chris- 
tian, and others manifestly delirious, not 
unfrequently start up and are cherished in 
Holland as well as England. But it is not 
easy for any one who does not reside in 
those countries to give a correct account 
of them ; because the books which contain 
the necessary information seldom find their 
way into foreign countries. Yet the Dutch 
sects of Verschorists and HattSmists having 
now for some time been better known 
among us, I shall here give some account 
of them. The former derived their name 
from James Verschoor of Flushing, who 
is said to have so strangely mixed together 
the principles of Spinoza and Cocceius, as 
out of them to have produced about the 
year 1680 a new system of religion, which 
was quite absurd and impious. His fol- 
lowers are also called Hebrews, because 
they all, both men and women, bestow 
great attention on the Hebrew language. 
The latter sect arose about the same time, 
and had for their leader Pontianus von 
Hattem, a minister of the gospel at Philips- 
land in Zealand, who was an admirer of 
Spinoza and was afterwards deprived of 
his office on account of his errors. These 
two sects were kindred to each other, and 
yet they must have differed in some way, 
since Van Hattem could never persuade 
the Verschorites to enter into alliance with 
him. Neither of them wished to be looked 
upon as abandoning the Reformed religion, 
and Hattem wrote an exposition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It I understand 
correctly the not very lucid accounts given 
us of their doctrines, the founders of both 
sects in the first place inferred from the 


his system, evidently cost him much labour and per- 
plexity. His interpretations, for the most part, are 
similar to those still relied on by the believers In his 
doctrine.— Becker was not the first writer who pub- 
lished such opinions. Before him were Arnold Geulinx 
of Leyden who died in 1669; and Daillon, a French 
Reformed preacher, who fled to London and there pub- 
lished his views in 1687. But these advanced their 
opinions problematically, while Becker advanced his 
in a positive tone. He also discussed the whole subject, 
and he mingled wit and sarcasm with his arguments. 
This difference caused his book to awaken very great 
attention, while theirs pass unheeded. Becker was 
deposed and silenced by the synods of Edam and Aik- 
maar, in 1692. But the senate of Amsterdam continued 
to him his salary till hisdeath in 1718. See Schroockh, 
Kirchengesch. sett der Reformation, voi. vlli. p. 71*, 
&c. — Mur, 
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Reformed doctrine of the absolute decrees 
of God, this principle, that whatever takes 
place necessarily and unavoidably takes 
place. Assuming this as true, they denied 
that men are by nature wicked or corrupt, 
and that human actions are some of them 
good and others bad. Hence they concluded 
that men need not trouble themselves about 
a change of heart, nor be solicitous to obey 
the divine law ; that religion does not con- 
sist in acting but in suffering; and that 
Jesus Christ inculcated this only, that we 
patiently and cheerfully endure whatever 
by the good pleasure of God occurs or be- 
falls us, striving only to keep our minds 
tranquil. Hat tern in particular taught that 
Jesus Christ did not by his death appease 
divine justice, nor expiate the sins of men; 
but that he signified to us there was nothing 
in us which could offend God, and in this 
way he made us j ust. These things appear 
to be perverse and inimical to all virtue, 
and yet neither of these men — unless I am 
wholly deceived — was so beside himself as 
to recommend iniquity, or to suppose that 
a person may safely follow his lusts. At 
least, the sentiment ascribed to them, that 
God punishes men by their sins not for 
them, seems to carry this import that un- 
less a person bridles his lusts, he must suf- 
fer punishment both in this life and in that 
to come ; yet not by a divine infliction or 
by the sovereign will and pleasure of God, 
but by some law of nature. 1 * Both sects 
still exist, but they have discarded the 
names derived from their founders. 

37- The churches of Switzerland from 
the year 1669 were in great fear lest the 
religion handed down to them by their 
fathers and confirmed at the Synod of Dort, 
should be contaminated with the doctrines 
already mentioned of the French divines, 
Amyraut, De la Place, and Capell. For 
there were at that time among the asso- 
ciated ministers of Geneva, certain men 
distinguished both for their eloquence and 
their erudition, who not only approved 
those doctrines but endeavoured against 
the will of their colleagues to induce 
others to embrace them.* To restrain the 
efforts of these men, the principal divines 
of Switzerland in the year 167') had a book 
drawn up by John Henry Heidegger, a 
very celebrated divine of Zurich, in oppo- 
sition to the new doctrines of the French- 
men; and with no great difficulty they 
persuaded the magistrates to annex it by 

1 See Hase’s Dissertation in the Museum Bremen*. 

Theol. PhiM. tom. ii. p. 144, &o . ; Goeree, Kerkdyke 

und Werddlycke Histone* Leyden, 1729, 4to ; Bibho- 
thdque Belgique , tome ii. p. 203, &c. 

* 8ee Lett's J ttoria Genevrina, parte W. lib. v. p. 448 
488, 497, &o 


public authority to the common Helvetic 
formulas of religion. It is usually called the 
Formula Consensus. But this measure which i 
was intended to secure peace, became rather 
the fruitful source of contentions and dis- 
turbance. For many declared that they 
could not conscientiously assent to this 
Formula, and hence pernicious commotions 
arose in several places. In consequence of 
these, the canton of Basil and the republic 
of Geneva, at the urgent solicitation of 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, in the 
year 1686 abrogated the Formula Con- 
sensus. 3 In the other cantons, it with 
difficulty retained its authority for some 
time; but in our age, having given birth to 
the most violent quarrels, particularly in 
the university of Lausanne, it began to sink 
also in these cantons and to lose nearly all 
its influence. 4 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE ARMINIANS OR REMON- 
STRANTS. 

1. From the bosom of the Reformed 
church, to its great injury, there originated 
in the present century two sects, the Armi- 
nians and the Quakers, the former owing 
its birth to an excessive regard for human 

3 It must not bo imagined from this expression of 
our historian, that this Form, entitled the Consensus, 
was abrogated at Basil by a positive edict. The case 
stood thus : Mr. Peter Werenfels, who was at the head 
of the Consistory of that city, pjtid such regard to the 
letter of tho Elector as to avoid requiring a subscription 
to this Form from the candidates for the ministry, and 
his conduct in this respect was imitated by his succes- 
sors. The remonstrances of the Elector do not seem 
to have had the same effect upon those who governed 
the church of Geneva; for the Consensus or Form of 
agreement maintained its credit and authority there 
until the year 170(1, when, without being abrogated by 
any positive act, it fell into disuso. In several other 
parts of Switzerland it was still imposed as a rule of 
faith, as appears by the letters addressed by George I. 
king of England, as also by tho king of Prussia, in the 
year 1723 to the Swiss Cantons, in order to procure the 
abrogation of this Form or Consensus, which was con- 
sidered as an obstacle to the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches. See the Mimoires pour tervir d 
I’JJutoire des Troubles arrives en Suisse d t Occasion 
du Consensus* published in 8vo, at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1728.— Macl. 

4 See PfaflTs Sdicdiasma de Formula Consensus Hel- 
vetica , Tubing. 1723, 4to; Memoires pour servir d 
THistoire des Troubles arrives en Suisse d t Occasion 
du Consensus , Amsterd. 1726, 8vo. fin this Formula 
Consensus (which, like the Lutheran Formula Con- 
cordite, might better be called Formula Dissensus), four 
controversies which had previously disquieted the Re- 
formed churches were decided. It condemned, I. The 
doctrine of Moses Amyraut respecting general graoe, 
and established the most rigid opinion of special 
grace. It condemned, II. The opinion of Joshua Pla. 
cseus (De la Place) respecting the imputation of Adam's 
sin. III. Piscator's doctrine concerning the active 
obedience of Christ * and IV. Lewis Capell's critical 
doctrine concerning the points of the Hebrew text. 
This Formula, so long as subscription to it was rigor- 
ously enforced, deprived the Swiss churches of many a 
worthy divine, who would rather quit his country than 
violate his eonseienoe. 8ul*er of Berlin was a remark- 
able example. — Schl. 
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reason and the latter to a neglect of it. 
The Arminians derived their name and their 
rise from James Harmensen, or, as he chose 
to b8 called in Latin, James Arminius; 
first a minister of the Gospel at Amsterdam 
and then professor of theology at Leyden, 
a man whom even his enemies commend for 
his ingenuity, acuteness, and piety. 1 They 
are also called liemonstrants, from the 
petition they presented to the states of 
Holland and West Friesland in 1610 which 
was entitled a Remonstrance. And as the 
friends of Calvinism presented another pe- 
tition in opposition to this, under the title 
of Counter Remonstrance, they obtained 
the name of Contra-Remonstrants. 

2. Arminius, though trained from infancy 
in the Genevan doctrines and actually edu- 
cated in the academy of Geneva, when he 
arrived at manhood abandoned the common 
doctrine of the majority in the Reformed 
church respecting predestination and the 
divine decrees, and went over to the side of 
those who believe that the love of Gcd and 
the merits of our Saviour respect the whole 
human race. 2 Time and reflection con- 
firmed him in his sentiments; and when 
called to the office of a professor at Leyden 
he thought duty and candour required him 
publicly to teach his sentiments, and to 
oppose the opinions of Calvin which were 

• The fullest account given of him is by Brandt in 
his I list or ia Vita: Jac. Arminii , Leyden, 1724, 8vo, and 
republished with a preface and some notes by me, 
Brunswick, 1725, 8vo. Add the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Ilist . et Crit. tome i. p. 471, &c. [and the Creed of 
Arminius, with a brief sketch of his life and times, by 
Moses Stuart, in the Biblical Repertory, Andover, 1831*, 
vol. i. No. il. p. 22G-308.— Mur.] The entire works 
of Arminius have been repeatedly published in a mode- 
rate sized quarto volume. I use the edition of Frankfort, 

j 1634, 4to. Those who wish to discover and estimate 
| correctly the genius of the man, should read especially 
I the Disputationes, both the public and the private. 

I Ills manner of teaching partakes somewhat of the dark 
| scholasticism of his age, and yet it approximates to that 
simplicity and perspicuity which his followers have 
regarded and still regard as among the primary excel- 
lencies of a theologian. The historians of the sect and 
its Confession are treated of by Kochcr, Biblioth . Theol. 
Symbolicce, p. 481, Ac. [See also Francke’s Diss, Theo- 
logica de Histotia dogmatum Arminianorum , Keil, 1813, 

8 vo. —Mur.] Among their confessions may be rec- 
koned, L Their Remonstrance In 1610, which was pre- 
sented to the States in vindication of Arminius and 
other divines accused of error, and was first printed in 
1617. II. Their proper Confession of 1621, which Epis- 
copius set forth. III. Their Apology in 1629, in reply 
to the confutation of their Confession by the Leyden 
divines, set forth also by Episcopius. IV. Their cate- 
chism of 1640 by Jo. Uytcnbogaerd. V. Lastly, their 
Acta et Scripta Sunodalia Dordracena , Harderwyck, 
(or rather, printed on board a ship), 1620, 4to. These 
are very different from the Acta Synodi Dordr. pub- 
lished at Dort in folio. — Schl. 

* The occasion of this change is treated of by Bertius, 
Oratio in funus Arminii; by Brandt, Vita Arminii, p. 
22, and by nearly all the historians of these events. 
The change took place in 1591, as appears from the 
famous letter of Arminius to Grynseus written in this 
y®ar» (and extant in the Biblioth, Bremensis Theol. 
Philologica, tom. ill. p. 384), for he there states his 
doubts. 


embraced by most of the Dutch divines. 
And this he was the more bold to do, be- 
cause he knew that many persons besides 
himself, and .some of them men of the 
highest respectability, were averse from the 
Genevan opinions on this subject; neither 
were the teachers required, either by the 
Belgic Confession or by any other public 
law, to think and teach just as Calvin did. 
Arminius inculcated not without effect what 
he deemed true, for he persuaded great 
numbers to adopt his sentiments. But at 
the same time he drew on himself immense 
odium from the Calvinistic school, which 
then flourished greatly in Holland. In 
particular, Francis Gomar his colleague 
was very hostile to him. Such was the 
commencement of this long and most per- 
plexing controversy. But Arminius died 
m 1609, just as it began to rage and to 
pervade the whole United Provinces. 3 

3. After the death of Arminius, the con- 
troversy was carried on for several years 
without any decisive advantage gained by 
either party. The wishes of the Arminians, 
who sought only to have their opinions 
tolerated in the state or republic, were not 
a little favoured by the first men in the 
commonwealth, such as John van Olden- 
barnevelt, Hugo Grotius, Rombout IIoo- 
gerbeets, and others. For these persons 
supposed that in their free country every 
one might believe what he chose on subjects 
not determined by the Belgic Confession, 
and they used every means to bring the 
Calvinists to bear with moderation the dis- 
sent of the opposite party. And even 
prince Maurice of Orange, the head of the 
commonwealth and who afterwards became 
the capital enemy of the Arminians, toge- 
ther with his mother and the court, was at 
first not averse from these views. Hence 
the conference between the parties at the 
Hague in 1611, hence also the discussion 
at Delft in 1613, and likewise the edict of 
the States of Holland in 1614 in favour of 

8 No one has more copiously treated the whole his- 
tory of the controversy and the public schism which 
arose from It than Gerhard Brandt, in his excellent 
work, The History of the Reformation in Belgium, 
written in Dutch, Volumes ii. and iii. of which there 
are extant concise epitomes both in English and in 
Fronch. To thi$ may be added Uytenbogaerd’s Eccle- 
siastical History [of the United Provinces, 1647, fol.] 
also written in Dutch; Limborch’s Histories Vita: 
Episcopii } and the EpistoUe Clarorum Virorum (com- 
monly called Epiitola: Arminianorum ), published by 
Limborch. Those who wish for a shorter narrative 
may consult Limborch’s Belatio Historica de Origine 
et Progressu Controversiarum in Poederato Belgio de 
P r Oldest inat ione et Capitibus annexis, which is sub- 
joined to the later editions of his Theologia Christiana. 
But all these were Arminians. Those who think pro- 
per to hear also the contrary party, may consult Trig- 
land’s Ecclesiastical History, written in Dutch, and 
some of the numerous writings which have been pub- 
lished against the Remonstrants. 
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peace, and all the other efforts to reconcile 
tfye brethren whom religion had separated 
from each other. 1 But the suspicion of the 
Calvinists that the Arminians aimed at the 
overthrow of all religion, was so far from 
being allayed by these measures that it 
daily became more confirmed; and they 
spiritedly censured the zeal of the magis- 
trates for interposing their authority in 
behalf of public peace. 2 And whoever 
regards truth more than every other consi- 
deration must acknowledge that the Armi- 
nians were not sufficiently cautious in re- 
gard to their intercourse and familiarity 
with persons disposed to advance opinions 
very diverse from the Reformed religion; 
and in this way they gave great occasion 
to their adversaries to suspect them of 
everything bad and pernicious to the public 
religion. 

4. The whole controversy, however, which 
after the synod at Dort assumed a very 
different form and was enlarged by many 
additions, was at this time confined to the 
doctrines of grace and predestination, and 
was comprehended by the Remonstrants 
in the five propositions, which are so well 
known under the name of the Five Points. 
For the Arminians taught: — I. That before 
the foundation of the world or from eternity, 
God decreed to bestow eternal salvation on 
those who, he foresaw, would maintain their 
faith in Christ Jesus inviolate until death; 
and on the other hand, to consign over to 
eternal punishment the unbelieving who 
resist the invitations of God to the end of 
their lives. II. That Jesus Christ by his 
death made expiation for the sins of all and 
every one of mankind, yet that none but 
believers can become partakers of this 
divine benefit. III. That no one can of 
himself, or by the powers of his free will, 
produce or generate faith in his own mind ; 
but that man, being by nature evil and 
incompetent ( ineptus ) both to think and to 
do good, it is necessary he should be born 
again and renewed by God for Christ’s sake, 
through the Holy Spirit. IV. That this 

i The authors who treat particularly of these events 

are mentioned by the writers of the general history, and 

we therefore omit to name them. Yet Le Vassor, who 

In the 1st and 2d volumes of his Histoire de Louis XIII. 

has particularly treated of these troubles, deserves 

especially to be read. [But still more Van Wagenacr, 

History qf the United Netherlands , vol. iv. p. 311, &c. 

of the German translation . — Sc hi. 

9 The conduct of the magistrates, who sought to 
quiet the commotions by their interposition, and who 
employed not only persuasion but likewise commands, 
was eloquently and learnedly defended by Hugo Grotius 
in two treatises. The one, which is in everybody’s 
hands and has been often printed, is a general treatise, 
entitled De Jure Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra { 
the other descends to particulars, and is entitled Ordi- 
num HoUandiee et Westfrisice Pietas a multorum Ca - 
tumniis Vindicates , Leyden, 1613, 4 to. 
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divine grace or energy, which heals the soul 
of man, commences, advances, and perfects 
all that can be called truly good in man ; 
and therefore all the good works [of men] 
are ascribable to no one except to God only 
and to his grace, yet that this grace com- 
pels no man against his will, though it may 
be repelled by his perverse will. V. That 
those who are united to Christ bv faith are 
furnished with sufficient strength to over- 
come the snares of the devil and the allure- 
ments of sin; but whether they can fall 
from this state of grace and lose their faith 
or not, does not yet suffieiently appear and 
must be ascertained by a careful examina- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. The last of 
these propositions the Arminians afterwards 
so modified as to assert explicitly that it is 
possible a man should lose his faith and fall 
from a state of grace. 3 * * * * * 9 At that time there- 
fore, if we may judge of men’s meaning by 
their statements and declarations, the Ar- 
minians very much resembled the Luther- 
ans. The Calvinists however maintain that 
the opinions of the Arminians are not to be 
learned from their declarations, but that 
their language must be interpreted by their 
secret sentiments ; for they assert that the 
Arminians, under these specious represen- 
tations, instilled the poison of Socinianism 
and Pelagianism into honest and unsuspi- 
cious minds. God is the judge of men’s 
hearts ; yet if it were allowable to estimate 
the import of these propositions by what the 
leading men of the sect have taught more 
recently, it would be very difficult wholly 
to disprove that j udgment of the Calvinists. 
For whatever the Arminians may say, the 
doctrines taught since the synod of Dort by 
their principal doctors respecting grace and 
the points connected with it, approach much 
nearer to the sentiments of those called 
Pelagians and Semi pelagians than to those 
professed by the Lutherans. 

5. The Arminians, supported by the 
friendship of the magistrates, viewed their 
cause as safe or at least as not desperate, 
when suddenly an unexpected storm en- 
tirely prostrated it. There arose first con- 
cealed ill-will, and afterwards hostility, 
between the principal administrators of tne 
new Belgic republic. On the one part, were 
John van Oluenbarnevelt, a very distin- 
guished man, Hugo Grotius, and Rombout 
Iloogerbeets, and on the other the stadt- 
holder, Maurice prince of Orange. Ac- 


8 The history of these Five Articles, especially among 
the English, was written by Heylin, and translated from 
English into Dutch by Brandt and published at Rotter- 
dam in 1687, 8vo. [These Articles were exhibited by 
the Remonstrants in the conference at the Hague in the 
year 1611, or two years after the death of Anninlus.— 
Mur. 
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cording to some authors, Maurice wished to 
be created count of Holland, a design which 
his father William had before entertained; 1 * * * * * * 
according to others, he only wished to 
obtain more authority and power than 
appeared consistent with the liberties of the 
state; at least (as no one denies), he was 
regarded by the leading men as seeking 
supreme dominion with the subversion of 
liberty. The head men of the republic 
whom we have mentioned, and who were 
also patrons of the Arminians, resisted these 
designs. The Remonstrants strenuously 
supported their defenders, without whom 
they could not remain in safety; and on 
the other hand, their adversaries accommo- 
dated themselves to the views and wishes of 
the prince, and inflamed his already irri- 
tated mind by various new suspicions. 
Therefore, kindling with indignation, he re- 
solved on the destruction of those who guided 
the commonwealth with their counsels and of 
the Arminians who were their supporters, 
and at the same time joined himself to the 
party of the Calvinists. Those leading men 
m the republic above mentioned were there- 
fore thrown into prison. Oldenbamevelt, 
a man of great respectability and venera- 
ble both for his grey hairs and for his long 
and faithful public services, was consigned 
to a capital punishment. Grotius and IIoo- 
gerbeets were condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment,* under I know not what j 


1 That Maurice aimed at the dignity of count of 

Holland is stated by Aubrey, from the representations 
of his father Benjamin de Maurier, the French ambas- 
sador to Holland, in his Mem. pour servir d l' Hist, de 

Uullande et den autres Provinces Unies , sec. ii. p. 216, 
ed. Paris, 1697, 8vo. According to A ubrey, Oldenbar- 

novelt disapproved and resisted this design of the prince, 
and Maurice revenged this temerity by the capital pun- 
ishment of this great patriot. The truth of this state- 

ment is opposed at great length by Le Vassor, in his 

Histoire de Louis XIII. tome ii. par. ii. p. 123, &c. 

But Le Clerc, in his Biblioth. Choisie, tome ii. p. 134, 
&c. and in his Histories Provinciarum Belgii Feeder ati, 
takes great pains to substantiate the truth of this state- 
ment of Aubrey, or rather of Aubrey’s father ; and he 
also shows that Maurice’s father had the same designs. 
It is not necessary we should decide this dispute. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that Maurice was viewed by 
Oldenbamevelt and his friends as wishing to subvert 
the liberties of his country and to obtain supreme power • 
(which no one denies) ; and that this was the cause of 
Oldenbarnevelt’s eagerness to weaken the influence of 
Maurice and to check the progress of his power ; whence 
arose the indignation of Maurice and the calamities of 
the Arminians who adhered to Oldenbamevelt and 
Grotius. 

* That the general course of events was such as is 
here stated, will not be denied at the present day when 
the times of excitement have gone by, even by the 
patrons of Calvirustic sentiments who are ingenuous. 
And they may grant this without injury to their cause. 
For if their ancestors (though I wish neither to deny 
nor to affirm the fact), while guarding and defending 
their religious opinions, either from the customs of the 
age or from the ebullitions of passion, were not so con- 
siderate and provident as they should have been, no 
candid and wise man will thence infer that these their 
sons are bad men or their cause an iniquitous one. 
Because it is well known that many bad things are 


pretence. 8 The cause of the Arminians 
could not be brought before a civil tribunal, 
because their alleged offence was not against 
the laws but the religion of the country. 
To procure their condemnation therefore, a 
more sacred tribunal or a council must be 
called, agreeably to the practice of the 
Genevans, who think all spiritual matters 
and controversies should be decided in ec- 
clesiastical councils. 

6. Without delay, at the instance of 


often done by men by no means bad, and that a good 
cause is often defended in an unjustifiable manner. 
For illustration and confirmation of the facts here con- 
cisely stated, the best authorities in addition to those 
already mentioned are, Le Clcrc, in his Histories Pro - 
vinciarttrn Belgii Folder ati, and his Biblioth'bque Choi- 
sie, tome ii. p. 134, &c. and Grotius, in his Avologeticum 
eorum, qui Hollandue, fVestfrisueque et Vicinis qui- 
busdam Nationibus ex Legibus pree/uerunt ante Muta - 
tionem quie evenit a.d. 1618, Paris, 1640, 12mo, and often 
republished. The Life of John van Oldenbamevelt, 
written in Dutch, was printed at the Hague, 1648, 4to. 
A history of the trial of the three celebrated Dutchmen 
above named was elegantly compiled from authentic 
documents by Brandt, entitled llistorie van de Rechts - 
pleginge gehouden in den Jaaren 1618 et 1619, omtrcnt 
de drie gevangene Heeren Johann van Oldenbarnevvld , 
Rombout Hoogcrbeets, Hugo de Groot, of which I have 
before me the third edition with notes, Rotterdam, 
1723, 4to. This whole subject receives alBO much light 
from the history of the life and actions of Hugo Gro- 
tius, very carefully compiled, chiefly from unpublished 
papers, by Caspar Brandt and Adrian Cattcnburg. 
This great and noble work was published in two large 
volumes, entitled Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot beschreven tot den Anfung van xyn 
Gesandscliap wegens de Koninginne en Kroono van 
Ztcedcn aan't Hof van Vranckryck, door Casp. Brandt , 
en vervolgt tot xyn Doodt door Adrian van Cattenburgh , 
Dordrecht en Amsterd. 1727, 2 vols. fol. Those who 
wish to get a near viow and full knowledge of this 
great man must by all means consult this work ; for 
all the other accounts of his life which are extant are 
insipid and unanimated, presenting only a shadow of 
this great hero. Nor is the most recent life of Grotius 
in French by Burigny (republished from the Paris 
edition in Holland, 1753, 2 vole. 8vo) much better; at 
least it does not satisfy ono who is desirous of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the transactions. [There ap- 
f peared in Holland a warm vindication of the memory 
of this great man, in a work published at Delft in 1757, 
and entitled, Grotii Manes ab Iniquis Obtrectationibus 
f indicati f accedit Scriptorum ejiss, turn Editorum tuns 
Ineditorum, Conspectus Triplex . See the following 

note. — Macl. 

s Mosheim, however impartial, seems to have con- 
sulted more the authors of one side than of the other ; 
probably because they are more numerous and more 
universally known. When he published this history 
the world was not favoured with the Letters, Memoirs, 
and Negotiations of Sir Dudley Carleton, which Lord 
Royston (now Karl of Hardwick) drew forth some 
years ago from his inestimable treasure of historical 
manuscripts, and presented to the public, or rather at 
first to a select number of persons, to whom he distri- 
buted a small number of copies of these Negotiations 
printed at his own expense. They were soon translated 
both into Dutch and French ; and though it cannot be 
affirmed that the spirit of party is nowhere discoverable 
in them, yet they contain anecdotes with respect both 
to Oldenbamevelt and Grotius, which the Arminians 
and the other patrons of these two great men have been 
studious to conceal. These anecdotes, though they may 
not be at all sufficient to justify the severities exercised 
against these eminent men, would however have pre- 
vented Mosheim from saying that he knew not under 
what pretext they were arrested. — Macl. [ Mosheim ’s 
Latin is: “Crimlnum nescio quorum- nomine,” which 
Schlegel here understands to mean, upon some unim- 
portant charges. — Mur. 
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Maurice, 1 delegates were assembled at Dort, 
a city in Holland, from the United Pro- 
vinces and from Hesse, England, the Pala- 
tinate, Bremen, and Switzerland, who held 
in the years 1618 and 1619 what is called 
the Synod of Dort. Before it, appeared on 
citation, in defence of their cause, the lead- 
ing men of the Arminian sect, at the head 
of whom and their chief orator was Simon 
Episcopius, a disciple of Arminius and 
professor of theology at Leyden, a man dis- 
tinguished, as his enemies admit, for acute- 
ness, learning, and fluency. But scarcely 
had Episcopius saluted the judges in a grave 
and eloquent address, when difficulties arose 
embarrassing the whole impending discus- 
sion. The Arminians wished to commence 
the defence of their cause by attacking the 
sentiments of their adversaries the Calvin- 
ists; this the judges disapproved, deciding 
that the accused must first explain and 
prove their own doctrines before they pro- 
ceeded to confute those who differed from 
them. Perhaps the Arminians hoped that 
a full exposure of the odious consequences 
they could attach to the Calvinistic doctrine 
would enkindle a hatred of it in the minds 
of the people present, while the Calvinists 
feared lest the mighty genius and fine elo- 
quence of Episcopius might injure their 
cause in the view of the multitude. 2 As 
the Arminians could by no means be per- 
suaded to comply with the wishes of the 
synod they were dismissed from the coun- 
cil, and they complained that they had been 
treated unjustly. But the judges, after 
examining their published writings, pro- 
nounced them, though absent and unheard, 
guilty of corrupting theology and holding 

l Our author always forgets to mention the order 

Issuf'd by the States-General for the convocation of 
this famous synod ; and by his manner of expressing 

himself, and particularly by the phrase Mauritio auc- 
tore, would seem to insinuate that it was by the prince 
that this assembly was called together.— -The legitimacy 
of the manner of convoking this synod was questioned 
by Oldenbarnevelt, who maintained that the States- 
General had no sort of authority in matters of religion, 
not even the power of assembling a synod, affirming that 
this was an act of sovereignty which belonged to each 
province separately and respectively. See Carleton’s 
Letters in Hales’ Golden Remains , &c. — Macl. 

* Perhaps also another reason why both parties were 
so stiff on this point was, that the members of the 
synod were not themselves of one mind in regard to the 
doctrine of predestination; for some of them were 
Supralapsarians and others Infralapsarians, and in 
general the doctrine of reprobation presented so many 
difficult points that the members of the synod deemed 
it advisable to prescribe to the Remonstrants the mode 
of confutation and defence, and thus to retain in their 
own hands the direction of the whole discussion; while 

ne Remonstrants hoped perhaps that the diversity of 
opinion among the members of the synod would prove 
advantageous to them, if they could have liberty to ex- 
patiate widely on the doctrine of reprobation and divide 
somewhat the votes of their judges. This is the not 
improbable conjecture of Van Wagenaer, in his Ge- 
ichichte der vereinigten Niederlunde, vol. iv. p. 451.— 
Schl. 


pestilential errors; and it was coincident 
with this sentence that they should be ex- 
cluded from the communion of the church 
and be deprived of authority to teach. 
That there was fault on both sides in this 
matter no candid and good man will deny, 
but which party was most in the wrong 
this is not the place to decide. 3 

7. We cannot here discuss either the 
purity and virtues or the iniquities and 
faults of the fathers at Dort. In extolling 
the former the Calvinists, and in exagge- 
rating the latter the Arminians, if I do 
not mistake, are over-zealous and active. 4 
That among the judges of the Arminians 
there were men wno were not only learned 
but also honest and religious, who acted in 
great sincerity, and who had no suspicion 
that they were doing anything wrong, is 
not to be doubted at all. On the other 
hand, these facts were too clear and obvious 
to escape the notice of any one : — I. That 
the destruction of the Arminian sect was 
determined upon before the council was 
called; 5 and these fathers were called toga 


8 The writers on the synod of Dort are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Billiot h. Graven, tom. xi. p. 723. The most 
copious of them ail Is Brandt, in his History qf the Re- 
formation in the Netherlands , vol. ii. and iii. But as he 
was himself an Arminian, with his narration should 
be compared the work of Loydecker, in which the purity 
and integrity of the synod of Dort are vindicated in 
answer to Brandt, Eere van de Nationale Synode van 
Dordrecht voorgestaan en bevestigd tegen de Beschul- 
dingen van G. Brandt, vol. i. Amsterd. 1705, vol. ii. 
1707, 4 to. After formally comparing them, I did not 
find any very enormous errors in Brandt ; nor do these 
two writers disagree bo much about the facts as about 
the causes and import of the facts. John Hales, an 
Englishman who belonged to neither party, has related 
simply what he saw ; and his Letters written from the 
scene of this council I myself published some time ago 
with notes, Hamburg, 1724, 8vo. [He was chaplain to 
the English ambassador at the Hague, 8ir Dudley Car- 
lcton, and was king James’s secret envoy sent to watcli 
the movements of the Synod. His letters addressed to 
Carleton were published under the title of the Golden 
Remains of the Ever-memorable John Hales q f Eton 
College, 1659, 4 to. Mosheim translated them into 
Latin, prefixed a long preface and added sopie notes — 
Mur. [See also Hallam’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe , vol. iii. p. 79 and 81-89; Hagenbach’s 
History of Doctrines, Buch’s translation, vol. ii. p. 206, 
&c. — It. 

< All that the Arminians deemed faulty in this coun. 
cil they collected in a concise and neatlyrwritten book, 
frequently printed: NuUitcyten , Mishandelinghen, ende 
onbyllicke Proceduren des nationalen Synodi ghehouden 
binnen Dordrecht anno 1G18, 1619, tfi't fcorte ende rouwe 
afgheworpen , 1619, 4to. 

8 Maclaine says: “ This assertion is of too weighty a 
nature to ho advanced without sufficient proof. Our 
author quotes no authority for it.*’— Schlegel replies : 
The proofs lie in the whole progress of the events. And 
a man must he ignorant of the human heart and wholly 
unacquainted with the history of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, not to draw the natural conclusion from what 
preceded the council, that the condemnation of the 
Arminians was already determined on before the coun- 
cil was convened at Dort. The election of Bogermann. 
who possessed the soul of an inquisitor, to the presi- j 
dency of the synod would lead us to no other conclusion. 
The assessors of the president and the scribes of the | 
council were known to be sealous Contra-Remonstrants. I 
And so early as the year 1617, in the month of July, the 
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thcr, not to inquire whether this sect might 
be tolerated or not, but to promulgate a 
sentence long before passed with some be- 
coming formality, with the appearance of 
justice, and with the consent ot the foreign 
theologians. II. That the enemies and 
accusers of the Arminians were their iudges, 
and that the president of the council, John 
Bogermann, 1 exceeded almost all others in 
hatred of this sect. III. That neither the 
Dutch nor the foreign divines had liberty 
to decide according to their own pleasure, 
but were obliged to decide according to the 
instructions which they brought with them 
from their princes and magistrates. 2 IV. 
That in the council itself the voice of the 
illustrious and very honourable men who 
appeared as the legates of Maurice and the 
States- General, had more influence than 


Contra-Remonstrants declared at the Hague, “ that 
they regarded the Remonstrants and those who em- 
braced the sentiments of the Remonstrants to be false 
teachers ( pro falsis docfotifmt ), and that they only 
waited for a national synod, of which there then ap- 
peared to be a bright prospect, so that in it there might 
be made a legitimate secession from the Remonstrants, 
which should be put into execution after an ecclesiasti- 
cal trial.” See Limborch’s lit lotto Historica de Origine 
et Progress!* Contr over star, in Feeder a to Belgio, p. 18. 
The provincial synods which were held before the synod 
of Dort so arranged everything as to give the Contra- 
Remonstrants the upper hand. In particular, they 
deposed Remonstrant ministers, as e.g. Uytenbogaerd, 
(Jrevinchovius, and others. And in electing ministers 
to attend the national synod, the Remonstrants were 
wholly passed by ; and only from the district of Utrecht 
were two Remonstrant delegates sent to Dort, and even 
these were excluded as soon as the cause of the 
Remonstrants came on. See Limhorch, ubi supra , and 
Wagenaer’s History <\f the United Netherlands (in Ger- 
man), vol. iv. p. 446, Ac. Thus far Sehlegel.— Un- 
doubtedly, nearly or quite every minister in Holland 
had an opinion formed with regard to the correctness 
of the doctrines charged upon the Remonstrants, and 
the propriety of permitting their propagation. It could 
not be otherwise, as these opinions had been preached 
and published abundantly for ten years, and had been 
the great theme of discussion among theologians. In 
such circumstances, to be ignorant of the alleged Armi- 
nian doctrines or to have no opinion concerning them, 
would have been altogether unbecoming in a clergyman. 
It was therefore a thing of course and no reproach 
upon their characters, that the divines at Dort should 
come together with opinions already made up on the 
theological questions they were to discuss. — Mur. 

1 Bogermann was minister of Leeu warden, an avowed 
enemy of the Arminians, who had already written 
against them, and who was so full of the persecuting 
spirit of Beza that he had translated into Dutch Beza’s 
book, De Heereticis a Magistratu Puniendis. And his 
whole behaviour at the synod showed that he was 
better qualified to be the papal legate at a council of 
Trent than the moderator of a Protestant synod.— Schl. 
[Bogermann was doubtless too zealous, and in several 
instances too severe and passionate in his speeches. 
But his intolerant spirit was the spirit of the age. 
Christian forbearance and tenderness towards the erring 
were then nowhere well understood and duly practised. 
— Mur. 

* Here our author has fallen Into a palpable mistake. 
The Dutch divines had no commission but from their 
respective consistories or subordinate ecclesiastical 
assemblies; nor are they ever the depositaries of the 
orders of their magistrates, who have lay deputies to 
represent them both in provincial and national synods. 
As to the English and other foreign doctors who ap- 
peared in the synod of Dort, the case perhaps may have 
been somewhat different.— Macl, 


that of the theologians who sat as the j udges. 
V. That the promise made to the Armi- 
nians when summoned before the council, 
that they should have liberty to state, 
explain, and defend their opinions as far as 
they were able and deemed it necessary, 
was violated by the council. 8 

8. The Arminians, being adjudged ene- 
mies of their, country and of religion, were 
subjected to severe animadversion. First, 
they were all deprived both of their sacred 
and their civil offices, and then their 
preachers were ordered to refrain from 
preaching altogether. Those who would 
not submit to this order were ignominiously 
sent into exile, and subjected to other 
punishments and indignities. Hence many 
retired to Antwerp and others to France, 
and a large body of them emigrated to Hol- 
stein by the invitation of Frederick duke 
of Holstein, and built the handsome town 
of Frederickstadt in the duchy of Sleswick. 
In that town the Arminians still live in 
tranquillity, and enjoy the free exercise of 
I their religion. The leaders of this colony 
were men of distinction in Holland, espe- 
cially Adrian van der Wahl, the first 
governor of the town of Frederickstadt. 4 
Among the clergymen who accompanied 
this colony the most distinguished were, the 
famous Conrad Vorstius, who drew a great 
deal of odium upon the Arminians by his 
sentiments which were not far removed 
from those of the Socinians; Nicholas Gre- 
vinchovius, a man of acuteness, who had 
been a preacher at Rotterdam; Simon Gou- 


3 See I.o Vassor’s Ilidoire du Pegne de Louis XIII. 
tome ii. livr. xii. p. 365, 366, and my notes on Hales’ 
Historia Coneilii Dordraceni , p. 3.04-400. [The words 
of the promise were: “ Liberum illis foreut proponant, 
cxplicent, ct defendant, quantum possentet necessarium 
judicarent, opinioncs SUAS.” This promise, the Ar- 
minians contended, gave them liberty to state so many 
of tbeir own doctrines and in such an order as they 
pleased ; and also to state their views of the sentiments 
or doctrines of their opposers, and to refute them as 
fully and in such a manner as they pleased. Whether 
this was a fair and reasonable construction of the words 
of the promise, and such a construction as the synod 
were bound to admit, the reader will judge. Yet it was 
the refusal of this and the requiring the Remonstrants 
to state and defend only their own sentiments, and to 
proceed in regard to them methodically, that the Re- 
monstrants complained of as a violation of the promises 
made them. See the Remonstrants’ views of a proper 
council, presented to the synod December 10th, the 
decree of the synod of the 29th December, and the 
synod’s explanation of it, December 29th, and also the 
communication of the Remonstrants to the synod on 
the 2Ut of January; all which documents are given 
by the Remonstrants themselves, in their Acta et Scripts 
Synod alia Dordracena, par. i. p. 4, &c. 140, Ac. 159, 
&c. — Mur. 

* The history of this colony may be learned from the 
noted E pi stoke preestantium et eruditorum Virorum 
Ecclesiastics et Theologicce, published by Limborch and 
Hartsoecker, the latest ed. Amsterd. 1704, fol. Com- 
pare Miller's Introductio in Histor. Chersonesut Cim - 
hriem , par. ii. p. 108, &c. and Pontoppidan’a Annalet 
Ecclesice Danica diplomatics, tom. ill. p. 714, Ac. 
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lart, John Grevius, Marcus Walther, John 
Narsius, and others 1 . 

9. Maurice, under whose government the 
Arminians suffered so greatly, died in 3 625. 
By the clemency of his brother and suc- 
cessor, Frederick Henry, the Arminian 
exiles were recalled, and restored to their 
former reputation and tranquillity. Accord- 
ingly those who had retired to France and 
to the Spanish Netherlands returned, and 
they established congregations distinct from 
the Reformed in various places, and parti- 
cularly at Rotterdam and Amsterdam. In 
order to have a seminary for their own sect 
and religion, they founded a distinguished 
school at Amsterdam, in which two pro- 
fessors train up young men for the ministry, 
the one teaching theology, and the other 
history, philosophy, and the learned lan- 
guages. Simon Episcopius was the first 

rofessor of Arminian theology ; and since 

im, these offices have been filled, down to 
the present time, by men highly famed for 
learning and genius, namely, Stephen 
Curcellaeus, Arnold Poellenburg, Philip 
Limborch, John le Clerc, Adrian van Cat- 
tenburg, 3 and John James Wetstoin. 

1 Concerning Vorstius, Muller treats very fully in 
his Cimbria Literata , tom. ii. p. 031, &c. IIo also treats 
expressly of the other persons here mentioned, Ibid. 
tom. ii. p. 2 12, 247, 249, 255, 57G. 

* Of these and the other Arminian writers, Adrian Van 
Cattenburg treats expressly in his Bibliotheca Scrip - 
tqrum llemonstrantiutn , Ainsterd. 1728, 4to. [Episco- 
pius was horn at Amsterdam, a pupil of Arminius, and 
after the deposition of Vorstius, his successor at Ley- 
den, an eloquent and acute man, who being full of 
theological scepticism began to question many of the 
received opinions, e.g. the doctrine of original sin. ITo 
died in l(p3, as professor in the Arminian Gymnasium 
at Amsterdam, llis life written by Limborch and his 
writjngs were published by Curccllums and Poellenburg, 
Amsterd. 1650, 1665, 2 vols. fol.— Curcelheus (Cour- 
celles) was born at Geneva, of French parentage, and 
early showed a propensity towards Arminianism, which 
he defended against the decrees of Dort. Ho died in 
1659, an Arminian professor at Amsterdam. His theo- 
logical works were published collectively by Limborch, 
Amsterd. 1675, fol. His fine edition of the Greok New 
Testament with various readings is well known. — Poel- 
lenburg was born at Horn in the Netherlands, where 
he became a preacher. Thence he was removed to 
Amsterdam as a preacher, was made successor to Cur- 
cellteus in his professorship there, and died in 1666. — 
Limborch was brother’s grandson to Episcopius, first a 
preacher at Gouda and then at Amsterdam, and lastly 
professor there, where he also died In 1712. He was a 
modest theologian, who united great learning with 
extraordinary clearness of style in his writings. This 
is manifest by his Theologia Christiana . Also his 
Arnica collatio cum erudito Judcvo de veritate Religionis 
Christianas, his Histories Inquwtionis , and his collec- 
tion of the Epistles of Remonstrants, are important 
works, as likewise his very temperately written Relatio 
Hislorica de Origine et Progressu Controversial- um 
in faiderato Eelgio de Preedestinatione , &c. — Le Clerc 
was born and educated at Geneva, and professor of 
Hebrew, philosophy, and the fine arts, and afterwards 
of church history in the Arminian Gymnasium at Am- 
sterdam, and died’ in 17 36, ' aged 79. His EpistoUe 
Theologies , under the name of Liberius de S. Amove; 
Sentiment de quelques Theologiens d* HoUande sur l' His- 
toire Critique du V. T. par R. Simon; his Journals, 
(periodical works, containing analyses and Reviews of 
oooks, with original essays interspersed!, namely, Eib- 


10. The Remonstrants, as we have seen, 
differed at first from the Reformed in noth- 
ing except the five propositions concerning 
grace and predestination, and it was on this 
ground that they were condemned at the 
synod of Dort. They moreover so ex- 
plained those five propositions that they 
seemed to teach precisely what the Lu- 
therans do. But from the time of the 
synod of Dort, and still more after the 
exiles were allowed to return to their coun- 
try, they professed an entirely new species 
of religion, different from the views of all 
other sects of Christians. For most of them 
not only gave such’ an explanation of these 
propositions, as seemed to differ very little 
from tho views of those who deny that a 
man needs any divine aid whatever in order 
to his conversion and living a holy life; 
but they also lowered very much most of 
the doctrines of Christianity, by subjecting 
them to the modifications of reason and 
human ingenuity. James Arminius, the 
parent of the sect, undoubtedly invented 
this form of theology and taught it to his 
followers; 3 but it was Simon Episcopius, 

liothhque Univcrselle et Historique , (1083 — 1693, In 26 
dense volumes, l2mo), EibliotMque Choi sic (1703 — 1713, 
in 28 volumes, 12mo), Bibliothbqne Anciennc et Moderne, 
( 1714 - — 1727, in 29 vols. 12mo), his Commentaries on the 
Old Testament , Ars Critica , Harmony qf the Gospels , 
Ilistoire des Provinces unics de Pays Bas (from 1560 — 
to 1728, in 3 vols. fol. his Historia Ecdesiastica duorum 
Primorum a Christo Saculorum , 1716, 4to), and his 
editions of classical and other authors, have procured 
him a great name among the learned. — Cattenburg 
was professor of theology in the Arminian Gymnasium 
at Amsterdam, till the year 1730. Ho wrote Bibliothe- 
ca Scriptorum Remomtranlium , Spicilegium Theologies 
Christiana! Limborchiaiue, and some works explana- 
tory of the Bible. — Wetstein succeeded Le Clerc 
after being deposed at Basil, and died in 1754, aged 61. 
His critical edition of the New Testament, (1751-2, in 
2 vols. fol.), is well known. — Schl. 

3 It is a common opinion that tho early Arminians 
who flourished before tho Synod of Dort, were much 
purer and more sound than the latter ones who lived 
and taught after that council; and that Arminius himself 
only rejected Calvin's doctrine of absolute decrees and 
its necessary consequences, while in everything else ho 
agreed with the Reformed ; but that his disciples, and 
especially Episcopius, boldly passed the limits which 
their master had wisely established, and went over to 
tho camp of the Pelagians and Socinians. But it ap- 
pears to me very clear, that Arminius himself revolved 
in his own mind and taught to his disciples that form 
of religion which his followers afterwards professed ; 
and tli at the latter, especially Episcopius, only per- 
fected what their master taught them, and casting off 
fear explained it more clearly. I have as a witness, 
besides others of less authority, Arminius himself, who 
in his Will drawn up a little before his death explicitly 
declares that his aim was to bring all sects of Christians, 
with the exception of the papists, into one community 
and brotherhood. We will cite his words from Bertius’ 
Oratio funebris in Arminium, p. 15: “ Ea propoaui 

atquo docui quee ad propagationem, amplifies- 

tioncinque veritatis, religionis Christiana?, veri Dei 
cultus, communis pietatis, et sanctro inter homines con- 
versationis, denique ad convenientem Christiano nomini 
tranquillitatem et pacem juxta verbum Del possent 
conferre, excludens ex iis Papatum, cum quo nulla 
unitas fidei, nullum pietatis aut Chrlstiance pads vin- 
culum servari potest.” Now what, I ask, is this but 
that very Arminianism of more recent times, which 
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the tot master in the Arainian school after 
its founder, and a very ingenious man, who 
digested and polished it and reduced it to 
a regular system. 1 

11. The whole system of the Remon- 
strants is directed to this one simple object, 
to unite the hearts of Christians who are 
divided by a variety of sentiments and opi- 
nions, and to gather them into one frater- 
nity or family, notwithstanding they may 
differ in many points of doctrine and 
worship. To accomplish this object, they 
maintain that Christ does not require of 
his followers to believe much but to do 
much, or to cultivate love and virtue ; and 
of course they give a very broad definition 
of a true Christian. For according to them 
every person belongs to the kingdom of 
Christ, who I. receives the holy Scrip- 
tures and particularly the New Testament 
as the rule of his religion, whatever may be 
the interpretation he gives to those books ; 
II. is opposed to the worship of many gods 
and to whatever is connected with such an 
abomination; III. leads an upright life, 
conformable to the divine law; and IV. 
never troubles or disturbs those who differ 
from him on religious subjects or who 
interpret the books of the New Testament 
in a different manner from what he does. 
By these principles a wide door is opened 
to all who honour Christ, though differing 
widely in sentiments, to enter into the 
Arminian communion. Yet the papists are 
excluded from it, because they think it 

right to persecute and put to death those 
who oppose the Romish prelate. 8 And in- 
deed if other Christians would abide by 
these precepts, the great diversities of opi- 
nion among them would clearly be no 
obstacle to their mutual love and concord. 

12. It hence appears that the Arminian 
community was composed of persons of 
various descriptions, and that it had pro- 
perly no fixed and stable form of religion, 
or, to use a common phrase, no system of 
religion. They would not indeed wish to 
be thought destitute of a bond of union; 
and therefore they show us a sort of con- 
fession of faith, drawn up with sufficient 
neatness by Simon Episcopius, for the most 
part in the very words of the sacred writers, 

; and which they represent as their formula 
and rule of faith. 3 But as none of their 
teachers are so tied to this formula by oath 
or promise as not to be at liberty to depart 
from it ; and on the contrary, as every one j 
from the constitution of the sect is allowed 
to construe it according to his own pleasure j 
— and it is capable of different expositions ; 
— it must be manifest that we cannot de- : 
termine at all, from this confession, what ' 
they approve and what they reject. And 
.hence their public teachers advance very 
different sentiments respecting the most 
weighty doctrines of the Christian religion. 4 
Nor do they all follow one well-defined and I 
uniform course in almost anything, except j 
in regard to the doctrines of predestination j 
and grace. For they all continue to assert j 

extends so wide the boundaries of the Christian church 
that all sects may live harmoniously within them, 
whatever opinions they may hold, except only the pro- 
fessors of the Romish religion? [The opinion that 
Arminius himself was very nearly orthodox, and not 
an Arminian in the common acceptation of the term, 
has been recently advocated by professor Stuart of A n- 
dover, in an article expressly on the Creed of Arminius, 
in the Biblical Repository, No. II. Andover, 1831. See 
p. 293 and 301. To such a conclusion the learned 
professor is led, principally by an artful and imposing 
statement made by Arminius to the magistrates of 
Holland in the year 1608, one year before his death, on 
which Mr. Stuart puts the most favourable construction 
the words will bear. But from a careful comparison 
of this declaration of Arminius with the original Five 
Articles of the Arminian Creed (which were drawn up 
almost in the very words of Arminius, so early as the 
year 1610, and exhibited by the Remonstrants in the 
conference tije Hague in 1611, and were afterwards, 
together with a full explanation and vindication of 
each article, laid before the synod of Dort in 1619, 
changing however the doubting of the fifth article into 
a positive denial of the saints* perseverance), it will, i 
think, appear manifest that Arminius himself actually 
differed from the orthodox of that day on all tho five 
points; and that he agreed substantially with the Re- 
monstrants on all those doctrines for which they were 
condemned in the synod of Dort. And that such was the 
fact, appears to have been assumed without hesitation 
by the principal writers of that and the following age, 
both Remonstrants and Contra- Remonstrants.— Mur. 

* A life of this celebrated man, which is well worth 
reading, was composed by Limborch, and first pub- 
lished in Dutch, and then more full and complete in 
Latin, Amsterd. 1701, 8vo. 

3 Tn place of all others, Episcopius may hero he con- | 
suited in his tract, entitled, Verus ThcologusRemonstrum, J 
give ve.rce Jlemonstrantmm Theuloghe de Frranlibus 
dilucida declaratio, which is extant in his Opera, tom. 
i. p. 508, &c. and like the rest of his productions Is 
neatly and perspicuously written. Le Clerc sums up 
the doctrines of his sect in the Dedication of his Latin 
translation of Hammond’s New Testament, which is 
addressed to the learned among tho Remonstrants, in 

this manner, p. 3. “ Trofiteri soletis eos dun- 

taxat a vobis excludi, qui (I.) idololatria sunt contami- 
nati, (II.) qui minime liabent Scripturam pro fidei 
■ norma, (III.) qui impuris moribus sancta Christ! pree- 
cepta conculcant, (IV.) autqui denique alios religionis 
caussa vexant.” Many tell us that the Arminians 
regard as brethren all who merely assent to what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed. But a very competent wit- ; 
ness, Le Clerc, shows that this is a mistake, Bibliothtque j 
Ancienne et Moderne , tome xxv. p. 119. “Ils se 1 
trompent. Ils (les Arminicns) offrent la communion k 
tous ceux qui re^oivent l’Ecriture Sainte comme la 
seule rdgle de la foi et des mceurs, et qui ne sont nl Ido- 
latres, rti pers6cuteurs.” 

3 This confession is extant in Latin, Dutch, and 
Gerrnan. The Latin may be seen in the Works of 
Episcopius, tom. ii. par. ii. p. 69, where also, p. 97, 
may be seen an Apology for this Confession, by tho 
same Episcopius, written against the Divines of the 
university of Leyden. 

* Any one may see this with his own eyes, by only 
comparing together the writings of Episcopius, Cur- 
cellteus, Limborch, Le Clerc, and Cattcnburg. [Those 
Arminians who agree with the Reformed in all doctri- 
nal points, except the Five Articles contained in then 
remonstrance, are for distinction’s sake called Quin 
quarticulans. — Schl . 
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most carefully, though in a very different 
manner from their fathers, the doctrine 
which excluded their ancestors from the 
pale of the Reformed church ; namely, that 
the love of God embraces the whole human 
race, and that no one perishes through any 
eternal and insuperable decree of God, but 
all merely by their own fault. Whoever 
attacks this doctrine attacks the whole school 
or sect; but one who may assail any. other 
doctrines contained in the writings of Ar- 
minians, must know that he has no contro- 
versy with the Arminian church, whose 
theology with few exceptions is unsettled 
and fluctuating, but only with some of its 
doctors, who do not all interpret and ex- 
plain in the same manner even that one 
doctrine of the universal love of God to 
mankind, which especially separates the 
Arminians from the Reformed. 

13. The Arminian community at the pre- 
sent time is very small if compared with 
the Reformed; and, if common report be 
true, it is decreasing continually. They 
have at present [1753] thirty-four congre- 
gations in Holland, some smaller and some 
larger, over which are forty- four ministers ; 
out of Holland they have one at Frederiek- 
stadt. But the principles adopted by their 
founders have spread with wonderful rapi- 
dity over many nations, and gained the 
approbation of vast numbers. For to say 
nothing of the English, who adopted the 
Arminian doctrines concerning grace and 
predestination as early as the times of Wil- 
liam Laud, and who on the restoration of 
Charles II. assented in great measure to the 
other Arminian tenets, who is so ignorant 
of the state of the world as not to know 
that in many of the courts of Protestant 
princes, and almost everywhere among those 
who pretend to be wise, this sentiment 
which is the basis of Arminianism is preva- 
lent; namely, that very few things are 
necessary to be believed in order to salva- 
tion, and that every one is to be allowed to 
think as he pleases concerning God and 
religion, provided he lives a pious and up- 
right life? The Hollanders, though they 
acknowledge that the sect which their 
fathers condemned is gradually declining in 
numbers and strength, yet publicly lament 
that the opinions of the sect are spreading 
farther and farther, and that even those to 
whose care the decrees of the synod of 
Dort were intrusted are corrupted by them. 
How much inclined towards them many of 
the Swiss, especially the Genevans are, 
and also many of the French, is very well 
known. 1 The form of church government 

* Maclaine has here a long and elaborate note on the 


and the mode of worship among the ArmL 
nians, are very nearly tne same as among 
the Reformed of the Presbyterian churches. 
Yet the leaders of the sect, as they neglect 
no means tending to preserve and strengthen 
their communion with the English church, 
so they show themselves very friendly to 
episcopal government; arid they do not 
hesitate to affirm that they regard it as a 
holy form, very ancient, and preferable to 
the ofcner forms of government.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE QUAKERS. 

1. Those who in English are called 
Quakers are in Latin called Trementes or 
Tremuli. This name was given them in 
the year 1650, by Gervas Rennet, a justice 
of the peace in Derbyshire; 8 but whether 
because their whole body trembled before 
they began to speak on religious subjects, 
or because Fox and his associates said that 
a man ought to tremble at hearing the word 
of God, does not sufficiently appear. In 
the mean time they suffer themselves to be 
called by this name, provided it be correctly 
understood. They prefer however to be 
named from their primary doctrine. Chil- 
dren or Professors of the Light. In familiar 
discourse, they call each other Friends. 4 
The origin of the sect belongs to those times 
in English history when civil war raged 
universally, and when every one who had 
conceived in his mind a new form either of 
civil government or of religion, came forth 
with it from his obscure retreat into public 
view. Its parent was George Fox, a shoe- 
maker, a man naturally very gloomy, 
shunning society, and peculiarly fitted to 
form visionary conceptions. As early as 

tendency of the Leibnitian and Wolflan philosophy to 
support Calvinism. Tho reasoning is ingenious and 
good. But the effects actually produced by this philo- 
sophy seem to be greatly overrated, when he says, “ that 
the progress of Arminianism has been greatly retarded, 
nay, that its clause daily declines in Germany and seve- 
ral parts of Switzerland, in consequence of the ascen- 
dant which the Leibnitian and Wolflan philosophy hath 
gained in these countries, and particularly among the 
clergy and men of learning.’* When Maclaine wrote 
thus about the year 1703, the Germans were going fast 
into what is called German noology, and the Swiss ap- 
proximating towards Socinianism, and the philosophy 
he speaks of was rapidly waning. — Mur. 

* Hence, to omit many other things which place thia 
beyond doubt, they have taken so much pains to show that 
Hugo Grotius, their hero and almost their oracle, com- 
mended the English church in the highest degree, and 
that he preferred it before all others. See the collection 
of proofs for this by Le Clcrc, subjoined to his edition 
of Grotius’s hook, De Veritate Religion it Christiana, p. 
376, Ac. ed. Hague, 1724, 8vo. 

* See Sowell's History of the Quakers, p. 23 [vol. !. 

p. 43, ed. London, 1811]; Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tans, vol. iv. p. 32, Ac. [where see Toulmin’s note.— 
Mur. . 

4 Sewel, ubi supra , p. 624 [vol. ii. p. 589, ed. Lond. 
1811 ; also Neal, Hitt, of the Puritans, v oi. iv. p. 60, 61. 
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the year 1647» when he was twenty-three 
years old, he travelled over some of the 
counties of England, giving out that he was 
full of the Spirit, and exhorting the people 
to attend to the voice of the divine word, 
which lies concealed in the hearts of all. 
After Charles I. was beheaded, when both 
civil and ecclesiastical laws seemed to be 
extinguished together, he attempted greater 
things. For having acquired numerous 
disciples and friends of both sexes, among 
persons of a similar temperament with him- 
self, in connexion with them he set all Eng- 
land in commotion; nay, in 1650, wherever 
he was able, he broke up assemblies for the 
public worship of God, as being useless and 
not truly Christian. 1 For this reason he 


1 Fox and his adherents looked upon all worship of 
God which did not proceed immediately from the im- 
pulse of the Spirit within, as abominable in the sight of 
God. Hence he had no reverence for the religious 
worship of most of the sects of Christians around him. 
Yet it does not appear that he felt it to be his duty to 
attempt, forcibly, to interrupt or suppress such worship. 
But feeling bound always to obey the impulse of the 
Spirit, and supposing himself to have this impulse while 
in or near the places of worship, he sometimes was led 
to speak In them to the annoyance of the congregation, 
and w as treated as a disturber of public worship. Three 
instances arc mentioned, all occurring in the year 1649. 
The first was at Nottingham, and is thus related by 
bowel, vol. i. p. 36, cd. 181 i 11c went aw ay to the 
steeple-house, where tho priest took for his text these 
words of tho apostle Peter, ‘ We havo a most (more) 
sure word of prophecy, whereunto yo do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts.’ And he told the people that this was the 
Scripture by which they were to try all doctrines, reli- 
gions, and opinions. G. Vox hearing this, felt such 
mighty power and godly zeal working in him, that he 
was made to cry out, ‘ O ! no, it is not tho Scripture, 
but it is the Holy Spirit, by w hich the holy men of God 
gave forth tho Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, 
and judgments are to be tried. That was it which led 
into all truth and gave the knowledge thereof. For the 
Jews had the Scriptures, and yet resisted the Holy 
Ghost and rejected Christ, tho bright morning-star, and 
persecuted him and his apostles, though they took upon 
them to try their doctrines by the Scriptures ; but they 
erred in judgment and did not try them aright, becauso 
they did it without the Holy Ghost.* Thus speaking, 
the officers came and took him away and put him in a 
nasty stinkiug prison.” The next instance was at 
Mansfield, and is thus related by the same author, vol. 
i. p. 38 i— “ While G. Fox was in this place, he was 
moved to go to the stecpie-heuse and declare there the 
truth to the priest and the people ; which doing, the 
people fell upon him and struck him down, almost 
smothering him, for he was cruelly beaten and bruised 
with their hands, Bibles, and sticks. Then they hauled 
him out, though hardly able to stand, and put him Into 
the stocks, where he sat some hours ; and they brought 
horsewhips, threatening to whip him. After some time 
they had him before the magistrates at a knight’s 
house, who seeing how ill he had been used set him at 
liberty after much threatening. But the rude multitude 
stoned him out of the town.” The third instance 
occurred at Market Bosworth, and is thus concisely 
stated by Sewel, vol. 1. p. 39, Sec.: — “ Coming into the 
public place of worship, he (Fox) found Nathaniel 
Stephens preaching, who, as hath been said already, was 
priest of the town where G. Fox was born; here G. 
Fox taking occasion to speak, Stephens told the people 
he was mad and that they should not hear him, though 
he had said before to one Colonel Furfoy concerning 
him, that there was never Buch a plant bred in England. 
The people now being stirred up by this priest fell upon 
G. Fox and his friends, and stoned them out of the 


and his associates were several times thrown 
into prison and chastised by the magis- 
trates. 8 

2. The first association of Quakers was 
composed, in great measure, of delirious and 
infatuated persons, and therefore committed 
many acts which the more temperate Qua- 
kers of the present day extenuate indeed, 
but by no means commend or approve. 
For most of them, both male and female, 
declaimed vehemently against all other 
religions, assailed the public worship and 
the ministers of religion with insult and 
abuse, treated the commands of magistrates 


town.” Sec A Refutation of Erroneous Statements , &c. 
by authority of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England, dated New Bedford, 12th month, 9th, 1811, 
subjoined to Moshcim’s Eccles. Ilist. ed. New York, 
1824, vol. iv. p. 295, &c.; Neal’s Hist, if Purit. ed. 
Toulmin, vol. iv. p. 58, 59. — Mur. 

2 Besides the common historians of this century see 
especially Gerhard Croesius (Croese), a Dutch clergy- 
man’s, Historia Quackeriana tribus Libris comprehensa , 
ed. ii. Amsterd. 1703, 8vo. On this however Kohllians 
[under the name of Philalethos], a doctor of physic 
and a Lutheran, who became a quaker, published Dilu- 
cidationes , (explanations), Amsterd. K59G, 8vo. And 
undoubtedly Croese’s book, though neatly written, 
contains numerous errors. Yet the French history of 
the Quakors Histoire abregee dc la Naissance et du Pro - 
pres du Kouaherismc , avec celle dc ses Dogmes, Cologne, 
j 1692, 12mo, is much worse. For tho author does not 
so much state what he found to be facts, as heap toge- 
ther things true and false without discrimination, in 
order to produce a ludicrous account. Sco Creese’s 
Hist. Quackeriana, lib. ii. p. 322 and 376, and Le Clerc’s 
Ribliothvque U nicer selle et Hist, tome xxii. p. 53, &c. 
But by far the most full and authentic account, being 
derived from numerous credible documents and in part 
from the writings of Fox himself, is that given by the 
Quaker William Sewel ’s History of the Christian People 
called Quakers [first written in Dutch, and translated 
by the author into English, London, 1722, fol. and 1811 
2 vote. 8vo], translated from tho English into German 
and printed 1742, fol. This work exhibits great research 
as well as fidelity, yet on points dishonourable or dis- 
advantageous to the Quakers, he dissembles, conceals, 
and beclouds not a little. Still, the statements of Sewel 
are sufficient to enable a discerning and impartial mun 
to form a just estimate of this sect. Voltaire also lias 
treated of the religion, the morals, and the history of 
these people, though rather to amuse than to enlighten 
tho reader, in four letters written with his usual ele- 
gance, Melanges de Littera(ure et de Philosophic, 
(Euvres, tomeiv. chap, iii.-vi. p. 160, &c. [With which j 
compare A Letter from one of the people called Quakers ! 
(Josiah Martin) to Francis de Voltaire, London, 1742.] 
In general, what he says is true and to be relied on, being 
derived from Andrew Pitt, a Quaker of London ; but 
the witty man, 1 9 render his account more entertaining, 
has adorned it with poetic colouring, and added some 
things of his own. From these works chiefly was com- 
piled, though not with due accuracy, the Dissertation 
on the Religion of the Quakers in that splendid work, j 
Ceremonies et Coulumes Religieuses de toils bet Peuples j 
du Monde , tome iv. p. 124, &c. Among us, Meis pub- i 
lished a small German work concerning this sect, and I 
especially the English portion of it, Entwurf des Kir- j 
chen-Oranung uvd Gt briiuche der Quicker in Engelland, 
1715, 8vo. [Later works are, Gough’s History ef the 
People called Quakers , Lond. 1789, 3 vols. 8vo. Clark- 
son’s Portraiture of Quakerism , 3 vols. 8vo, London 
and New York, 1806; A Summary ef the History, ' 
Doctrines , and Discipline of Friends, written at the 
desire of the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 1800, 
and subjoined to Mosneim’s Eccles. Hist. ed. New-York, 
1824, vol. iv. p. 307-327 ; also Joshua Toulmin, JLD. 
Supplements annexed to his edition of Neal’s Hist, if 
the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 296-308, 518-552, and vol. v. p 
12G-140, 245-261. — Mur, ! 
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and the laws with contempt, under the 
pretence of conscience and a divine impulse, 
and greatly disturbed both the church and 
the state. It is therefore not strange that 
many of them often suffered severe punish- 
ments for their rashness and folly. 1 Crom- 

1 See Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. Iv. p. 153, 
&c. [ed. 1317, p. 174, «c.] Sewel's Hist, of the Quakers, 
in various places. [Mr. Neal, in the passage just 
named, gives account of the offensive conduct of some 
of the first Quakers and of the punishments to which 
they were subjected. And Toulmin in his notes cor- 
rects the statements of Neal, and vindicates the Quakers. 
The story of James Nayler is there stated. This honest 
enthusiast, who had been an admired speaker among 
the Quakers, very improperly suffered some misguided 
| individuals to style him the everlasting Son of righte- 
| pess, the prince of peace, the only-begotten Son of God, 
the fairest among ten thousand. He likewise allowed 
some of them to kiss his feet when imprisoned at Exo- 
ter, and after his release to conduct him in triumph 
to Bristol, one man walking bareheaded before him, 
another, a woman, leading his horse, and others spread- 
ing their scarfs and handkerchiefs in the way, and cry- 
ing, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts, Hosanna 
in the highest, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel." 
The magistrates of Bristol caused him to be appre- 
hended and transmitted him to the parliament, which 
tried him for blasphemy. He alleged that these honours 
wore hot paid to him, but to Christ who dwelt in him, 
and said, “ If they had it from the Lord, what had I to 
do to reprove, them ? If the Father has moved them 
to gi»*e these honours to Christ, I may not deny tliem ; 
if they have given them to any other but to Christ, I 
disown them. I do abhor that any honours due to God 
should be given to me, as I am a creature ; but it 
pleased the Lord to set mo up as a sign of the coming 
of the righteous One, and what has been done to mo 
passing through the town, I was commanded by the 
power of the Lord to suffer to be done to the outward 
rnan, as a sign, but l abhor any honour as a creature." 
Manifest as it was that the man was beside himself, and 
had no intention to allow divino honours to be paid to 
himself, he was condemned to be branded, have his 
tongue bored with a hot iron, sit in the pillory, be 
whipped through the streets of London and Bristol, and 
then to be imprisoned during the pleasure of parliament, 
and this cruel sentence was executed. But during his 
imprisonment he came to his senses, and very fully and 
penitently acknowledged his fault. The great body of 
Quakers at the time expressly disapproved his conduct, 
and they promptly ejected him from their community, 
but afterwards upon his repentance restored him. Such 
in substance is. the famous case of James Nayler, which 
though a solitary case and disapproved at the time by 
the mass of the Quakers, has continued to this day to 
occasion great censure to be cast upon the whole sect. 

' That the early Quakers sometimes mistook the conclu- 
sions of their own minds for suggestions of the Spirit, 
and that they needlessly adopted odious singularities, 
or did not comply so far as they ought with the customs 
and usages of society, nor treat the religion of others 
with that respect and decorum which are necessary to 
the peace of a community in which various religions 
are tolerated, many will think to be very manifest. Yet, 
on the other hand, there was doubtless a groat want of 
candour and forbearance towards them. Their errors 
were magnified, and their indiscretions punished as 
high-handed crimes. One of their own writers, (Gough, 
Hist, of the Quakers, vol, I. p. 139, & c.) says, “ A Chris- 
tian exhortation to an assembly afjter the priest had 
done and the worship was over, was denominated inter- 
rupting public worship and disturbing the priest in his 
office ; an honest testimony against sin in the streets 
or markets, was styled a breach of the peace ; and their 
appearing before the magistrates oov.ered, a contempt 
of authority; hence proceeded fines, imprisonments, 
and spoiling of goods.” — Mosheim’s representation of 
the modem Quakers as more moderate and decorous 
than their fathers In the days of Cromwell, seems to be 
in general correct. Yet the author of A Refutation of 
erroneous Statements relative to the Society of Qua- 
kers (In Moahejm’s Eccl. Hist. vol. Iv. p. 304, &e ), 
makes the following remarks, which are worthy of being 


well, though otherwise not hostile to any 
sect, yet was afraid of this turbulent multi- 
tude, and at first he determined to suppress 
it. Rut when he perceived that all his 
promises and his threatenings could made 
no impression on them, Jie prudently re- 
frained, and deemed it advisable merely to 
take care that they should not excite sedi- 
tions among the people and weaken the 
foundations of his power.* 

3. Gradually however the excessive ar- 
dour of the rising sect subsided, as it was 
natural to expect, and that divine, light to 
which the Quakers made pretensions, by 
decrees ceased to disturb the commonwealth. 
In the reign of Charles II. both their reli- 
gion and their discipline assumed a more 
definite and fixed character. In this busi- 
ness, Fox was assisted especially by Robert 
Barclay, a Scotch knight, [gentleman], 
George Keith, and Samuel Fisher, learned 
men who had connected themselves with 
his sect. 8 For these three men digested 
and reduced to fixed principles, the loose 


inserted here. " Dr. Moshelm has, in several instances, 
endeavourod to impress the reader with the Idea, that 
the ancient and modern Quakers were entirely different 
people, both in respect to their principles ana conduct. 
This is the more worthy of notice, as It is an error not 
by any means peculiar to him, but which in a degree 
prevails very generally. We view the modern Quakers 
with our own proper vision, and through a medium 
cleared from the discolorations of that through which 
we view the ancient, and they appear to us a quiet, 
orderly, moral, and religious people. But in the 
accounts transmitted to us by their enemies, we view 
the ancient Quakers through a discoloured medium, a 
vision extremely acrimonious and tinged with bile, and 
they appear to us fanatic, turbulent, and riotous. If 
we were to imagine to ourselves the modern Quakers 
passing through our country, as they actually do, Peek- 
ing and conversing with sober Inquirers, appointing 
meetings for religions worship ; and if at the same thru 
we were to imagine a mob of dissolute and enraged 
rabble at their heels, scoffing, and beating them with 
sticks and stones to interrupt their meetings, without 
the least marks of violence or even of defensive reals 
tanco to any on their part ; if we Imagine some un- 
worthy ministers and magistrates rather instigating 
their fury, the latter sending them to prison charged 
with the riots to which themselves had been accessory, 
the Quakers submitting to all with a patience uncon- 
querable, yet pursuing their mission with undevlating 
perseverance, not to be paralleled in history since the 
days of the first promulgators of the Christian faith, we 
might then perhaps view a true picture of the ancient 
Quakers, their principles, their doctrine, and their 
manners being the same." — Mur . 

*• Clarendon tells us in bis History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England » [French edition] vol. v|. 
p. 437, that the Quakers remained always violent ene- 
mies to Cromwell. See Sewel, ubi supra, book Hi. p. 
91, 113, 148, 149. &o. [ed. 1811, vol. 1. p. 168, 209, 273, 
275, &c. — Mur. 

a Respecting Barclay, see Nouveau Dicttonnaire Hist, 
el Crit. tome i. p. G7, &c. Respecting Keith, see Se- 
wel, Hist, of the Quakers , p. 429, 490, 544, 560, Re- 
specting Fisher, see the Unschuldige Nachrichten, a.n. 
1750, p. 338, &c. [Robert Barclay was descended from 
an honourable family, but he was not a knight. For 
his history the Quakers refer us to the account of him 
by William Penn, and others, his contemporaries, pre- 
fixed to the edition of his works in folio, 1692. For 
the life of Fisher, they refer us to William Penn’s 
account of him, annexed to Fisher’s works, fob 1679.— 
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and vague discipline of Fox, who was an 
illiterate man. 1 Yet for a long time, these 
wiser and more quiet Quakers had to endure 
even more suffering and calamity* in Eng- 
land than the insane and turbulent had 
experienced, though not so much for their 
religion as for their manners and customs. 
For as they would not address magistrates 
by their honorary title and pay them cus- 
tomary respect, as they refused the oath of 
allegiance to the king, and as they would 
not pay tithes to the clergy, they were 
looked upon as bad citizens and dangerous 
men, and were often severely punished. 2 
Under James II. and especially after the 
year 1685, they began to see better days ; 
for which they were indebted to the cele- 
brated William Penn, who was employed 
by the king in state affairs of the greatest 
importance. 8 At length, William III. who 
gave peace to ail sects of dissenters from 
the reigning church, allowed these people 
also to enjoy public liberty and tranquil- 
lity. 4 

4. Oppressed and persecuted in their own 
country, the Quakers sought to propagate 


l The Quakers consider this statement of Mosheim 
m being unjust to the character of George Fox. And 
indeed, William Penn, who certainly knew Fox’s charac- 
ter well, and was no incompetent judge of men, in his 
prefaed to Fox’s Journal, says, “He was a man that 
j God endowed with a clear and wonderful depth, a dis- 
i corner of others’ spirits, and very much a master of his 
own.— In all things he acquitted himself like a man, a 
new and heavenly-minded man, a divine and a natura- 
list, and all of God Almighty's making. I have been 
surprised at his questions and answers in natural things, 
that while he was ignorant of useless and sophistical 
science, he had in him the foundation of useful and 
i commendable knowledge, and cherished it everywhere. ” 

; As to the Quaker discipline, their monthly meetings, 
&6. the records of the sect, they tell us, contain nothing 
from which it may be inferred that Barelay, Keith, and 
Fisher,' had any share in its formation ; or that it was 
not chiefly, if not wholly, brought into form and opera- 
| tion by Fox. He describes circumstantially his jour- 
neys through England to establish the monthly meetings. 
This was in the year 1667, the very year that Barclay 
joined the society, being then only 19 years old. Fisher 
died two years before this time, after lying in prison 
a year and a half. See Bevan’s Refutation qf some 
modern Misrepresentations of the Society qf Friends, 
London, 1800. 12mo, and the Vindication qf the Quakers, 
sutyoined to Moshelm’s Ecclesiastical History, published 
at Philadelphia in 1800, and N. York, 1824.— Mur. 

I [See especially Gurney's Observation* on the Peculi- 
arities qf the Society qf Friends, Load. 1824. — R. 

■ See Neal’s History qf the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 313, 
353, 896, 432, 510, 518, 552, 569 ; Burnet’s History qf 
His Own Times, vol. 1. p. 271 ; Sewel, ubi supra, pas- 
sim. [The Quakers were conscientious in all these 
singularities ; and though we may consider them as 
scrupulous without good reason and contrary to the 
example of Christ and his apostles, who paid tribute to 
the priests, submitted to eivil oaths, and addressed 
magistrates by their usual titles, yet as they could not 
think so, they ought to have been indulged. The fact 
probably was, that many people of that age could not 
believe that they were actuated merely by scruples of 
conscience ; ana others who did suppose this might be 
the case, were not disposed to indulge the consciences 
of those who erred. — Mur. 

» See 8ewel’» History of the Quakers, p. 538, 546, 552, 
564 , 591, 605, &c. 

■ (Suvres de M. de Voltaire, tome iv. p 1 182. 
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their sentiments among foreign nation*, and 
to establish for themselves more secure 
habitations. Attempts were made in Ger- 
many, Prussia, France, Italy, Greece, Hol- 
land, and Holstein, but generally without 
effect. Yet the Dutch at length were 
prevailed upon to allow some families the 
liberty of residing among them, which they 
enjoy to the present time. Many of these 
people, not long after the sect arose, pro- 
ceeded to America. And afterwards by. a 
singular turn of things, the seat of its liber- 
ties and fortunes was established, as it were, 
in that quarter of the world. William 
Penn, the son of the English vice-admiral, 
adopted the ‘Quaker religion in 1668, and 
in the year 1680 Charles II. and the par- 
liament granted to him an extensive pro- 
vince in America, at that time a wilderness, 
in reward for the great services rendered 
by his father to the nation. Penn, who 
was a man of discernment and also elo- 
quent, conducted a colony of his friends 
and associates into his new dominions, and 
there established a republic in form, laws, 
and regulations, unlike any other in the 
known world, yet a peaceful and happy one, 
and which still flourishes in great prospe- 
rity. 5 The Quakers there are predominant, 
yet all persons may become citizens who 
acknowledge that there is but one supreme 
Gcd whose providence is over all human 
affairs, and who pay him homage, if not by 
outward signs yet by uprightness of life 
and conduct. The province was named 
from its proprietor, Pennsylvania, and the 
principal city is called Philadelphia. 

5. While Fox was still alive there were 
frequent dissensions and broils among the 
Quakers (in the years 1656, 1661, 1683, 
and in other years), not indeed respecting 
religion itself, but respecting discipline, 
customs, and things of minor consequence. 
But these contests for the most part were 
soon adjusted. 6 After the death of Fox 
(which occurred in 1691), among others, 
George Keith especially, the most learned 
man of the whole sect, gave occasion to 
greater commotions. For Keith was thought 
by the other brethren in Pennsylvania to 
entertain sentiments not accordant with the 
truth op several points, but especially in 
regard to the human nature of Christ. He 


■ The charter, the laws, and other papers relating to 
the establishment of this new commonwealth, were 
published [in Bapin's History , Penn’s Works, and] not 
long since In the Bihliothoque Britannique, tome xv 
part il. p. 310, tome xvi. part 1. p. 127. Penn himself 
acquired a high reputation by several productions of 
his pen and by other things. Sewel treats of him in 
several places, and Burnet also, in his History qf His 
Own Times. 

* See Sewell History qf the Quakers , p. 126, 132,262 
429, 529, &c. 
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maintained that our Saviour possessed a 
twofold human nature — the one celestial 
and spiritual, the other terrene and corpo- 
real. 1 This and the other inventions of 
Keith would perhaps have been tolerated 
with much moderation by a people who 
place all religion in an indescribable sense 
or instinct, if he had not strongly reproved 
some strange opinions of the American 
brethren, and in particular, had he not 
opposed their turning the whole history of 
our Saviour into an allegory, or a symbo- 
lical representation of the duties which 
religion requires of man. In Europe, in- 
deea, the Quakers dare not deny the truth 
of the history of Jesus Christ; but in 
America, where they have nothing to fear, 
they are said to utter what they think and 
to deny any Christ who exists without us. 
This controversy between Keith and the 
other Quakers, which was discussed in 
several general meetings of the whole sect 
in England and even brought before the 
British parliament, was at last decided in 
the year 1695 by the exclusion of Keith and 
his adherents from communion in worship. 
Touched with a sense of injury, 2 after some 

1 CerS monies et Cout times de tons les Peuples du 
Monde, tome iv. p. 141, &c.; Croeso’s, Historia Quae - 
keriana , lib. iii. p. 446, &c. 

2 Burnet’s History of His Own Times, vol. ii. p. 290, 
The commotions about Keith are treated of by William 
Sewel, History of the Quakers , p. 577, 592, 003. But 
either he did not understand the true nature of the 
controversy (which might be, as ho was not a man of 
learning) or he designedly perverts and obscures it. 
More light is thrown on it in the German life of Henry 
Bernhard Kiister, published in Rahtlef* s Gelchrten Euro- 
pa , vol. iii. p. 434. For K lister, a man of probity, then 
lived in America, and was an eyewitness of the transac- 
tions. [Mosheira appears to have been misinformed 
respecting George Keith and his controversy with the 
American Quakers; and therefore, with many others, 
he has given us Keith’s false and slanderous represen- 
tations as a true account. Keith was a Scotchman, 
born and liberally educated in the Scotch church. How 
and when he became a Quaker is not known. But for 
more than five-and-twenty years he travelled, preached, 
wrote, and suffered, among the Quakers of England 
and Scotland. During this, period he was one of their 
most learned and efficient ministers, and was held by 
them in high estimation. In the year 1689, he removed 
to America and settled in Philadelphia, where he was 
made master of the principal school among the Qua- 
kers. He now attempted to direct and reform the 
discipline of the Society, and to assume a dictation 
which was offensive to his brethren. Mutual alienation 
took place, and Keith dealt out his censures both of men 
and measures with great freedom. A party adhered to 
him, but the great body of Quakers whom he was con- 
tinually assailing* thought proper in the year 1692 to 
lay him under censure. Keith and his party still pro- 
fessed to be in communion with the English Quakers ; 
but when the yearly meeting of Philadelphia sent an 
account of his ease to the yearly meeting of London in 
the spring of the year 1694, Keith thought proper to 
appear there in vindication of his conduot. He asked 
and obtained a hearing; and the yearly meeting of 
London, after a full examination of the case, approved 
entirely of the proceedings of the Amerioan Quakers, 
and excluded Keith from all fellowship for his factious 
and unchristian conduct and his false criminations of 
the American brethren. A few however adhered to 
him in England, and he set up a separate meeting in 
London, and laboured much during several years to 


years Keith returned to the English church 
and died in its communion. 3 His friends 
long held their separate meetings, but if 
report may be credited they have now 
become reconciled with the brethren.* 

6. The religion of the Quakers appears ’ 
at first view to be a novel thing, but it is 
not so in fact. For it is the ancient Mystic 
theology which arose in the second century, 
was fostered by Origen, and has been 
handed down to us by men of various cha- 
racters and genius, now a little "expanded 
and enlarged by the addition of conse- 
quences before not well understood. The 
well-meaning Fox indeed did not invent 
anything ; but all that he taught respecting 
the internal word or light and its powers, 
he undoubtedly derived either from the 
books of the Mystics, a multitude of which 
were then circulating in England, or from 
the discourses of some persons initiated in 
the Mystic doctrines. But the doctrines 
which he brought forward confusedly and 
rudely (for he was a man of uncultivated 
mind and not adorned and polishad with 
any literature or science) the sagacity of 
Barclay, Keith, Fisher, and Penn, embel- 
lished and reduced to such coherency, that 
they exhibit the appearance of a digested 
system or body of doctrine. The Quakers 
therefore may be justly pronounced the 
principal sect of [modern] Mystics, who 
have not only embraced the precepts of that 
occult wisdom, but have likewise seen 
whither those precepts lead, and have re- 
ceived at once all the consequences which 
flow from them. 4 

destroy that faith which he had spent so many years in 
defending and propagating. His misrepresentations of 
the views of the Quakers were abundant, and they were 
answered and confuted with no little success from his 
own former publications. Meeting with but little suc- 
cess in forming a new party, and gradually departing 
farther and farther from Quaker principles, he in the 
year 1700 wholly renounced Quakerism and became an 
Episcopal clergyman. In this capacity he visited 
America in the year 1702, hoping to draw many Qua- 
kers into the English church. But bis former partisans 
in America, though not yet reconciled with the Quakers, 
would not follow him into the established church. Being 
entirely unsuccessful in America, Keith returned to 
England, became a parish minister, and died a few years 
after. See Gough's History of the Quakers, vol. ill. p. 
317-350, 332-390, 442-455; Sewel’s History of the Qua- 
ker V, vol. ii. p. 493-495, 496, &c. 526-534, 574 — Mur. 

8 See Rogers’ Christian Quaker , London, 1699, 4to, 
and The Quakers a Divided People, Lond. 1703, 4to; 
Unschuldige Nachrichten, a .n. 1744, p. 496, &c. 

4 Most persons think that we are to learn what the 
Quakers believe and teach, from Robert Barclay’s Co- 
chism, or still better, from his Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, which was published, Lond. 1676, 
4to, and translated into other languages. Nor shall I 
much object to this opinion, if it be understood to mean 
that this sect is exceedingly desirous that others should 


judge of the nature of their religion by these book* 
But if any would have us believe that these books con- 


tain everything the Quakers regard as true, and that 
nothing more than what these oon^iu was formerly 
taught among them or is now taught, he may easily be 
confuted from numerous publications. For Barclay as- 
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7. Their fundamental doctrine therefore, 
and that on which 'all their other doctrines 
depend, is that very ancient maxim of the 
Mystic school: — That there lurks in the 
minds of all men a portion of the divine 
reason or nature, or a spark of that wisdom 
which is in God himself. That whoever is 
desirous of true happiness and eternal sal- 
vation must, by turning his thoughts inward 
and away from external objects (or by con- 
templation and weakening the empire of the 
senses), dlicit, kindle, and inflame this 
hidden, divine spark, which is oppressed 
and suffocated by the mass of the body and 
by the darkness of the flesh with which our 
souls are surrounded. That whoever shall 
do so will find a wonderful light rise upon 


sumod the office of an advocate, not that of a teacher ; 
and of course he explains the sontiments of his sect, 
just as those do who undertake to defend an odious 
cause. In the first place, he is silent on points of Chris- 
tianity of the utmost importance, concerning which it 
is very desirable to know the true sentiments of the 
Quakers ; and he exhibits a really mutilated system of 
theology. For it is the practice of advocates to pass 
over the .things which cannot easily be placed in an 
advantageous light, and to take up only such tilings as 
ingenuity and eloquence can make appear plausible and 
excellent. In the next place, he touches only cursorily 
and slightly upon several things, tho full exposition 
of which would bring much odium on the Quakers, 
which is also an indication of a bad cause. Lastly, and 
to go no farther, the things which ho cannot deny or 
conceal he explains in the most delicate and cautious 
manner, in common, ordinary phraseology, not very 
definite, avoiding carefully all the appropriate and 
almost consecrated terms adopted by tho sect. Now it 
will not be very difficult for one who will tako such a 
course, to give a specious appearance to any tho most 
absurd doctrines. And it is well known that in this 
way the doctrine of Spinoza has been disguised and 
painted up by some of his disciples. There are other 
writers of this sect who express their sentiments much 
more clearly and freely ; among whom, William Penn 
and George Whitehead, very celebrated men, deserva to 
be read preferably to all others. Among their other 
works there is ono entitled, The Christian Quaker and 
hit Divine Testimony vindicated by Scripture, Reason , 
and Authorities, against the injurious Attempts that have 
been lately made by several Adversaries, London, 1674, 
small folio. Penn wrote the first part and Whitehead 
the second. There is also extant in Sewel’s History, p. 
578, a Confession of Faith, which the Quakers pub- 
lished in 1693, in the midst of the controversy with 
Keith. But it is very cautiously drawn up and a great 
part of it is ambiguous. [Toulmin thinks that Mo- 
sheim is hero uncandid and unjust towards Barclay ; 
and that he has exposed himself to the just animadver- 
sions of Gough, in his History of the Quakers, vol. li. 
p. 401-406. See Toulmin 's note to Neal, vol. v. p. 253, 
ed. Boston, 1817. Not having Barclay’s Apology before 
me, I will pass no judgment on the justice or injustice 
of Mosheim's statements. But I will say that I do not 
understand him to charge Barclay with direct and 
wilful misrepresentations ; but only with so far acting 
the advocate that his book is not the best guide to a full 
and correct knowledge of the sentiments of the Qua- 
kers ; and consequently that it is necessary to consult 
other works, such as the writings of Penn and White- 
head, if we would fully and truly understand the Qua- 
ker system. Now this may he so, while still the 
vindication of the Quakers by the committee represent- 
ing the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, a.d. 
1799, may very honestly and truly say: “As to our 
tenets and history, we refer to Fox, Barclay, Penn, 
Bewel, Gough, &c. and declare that we never had, nor 
now have, any other doctrines to publish, and that there 
are no religious opinions or practices among us which 
have not been made known to the world.” — Mur. 


him, or a celestial voice break upon him 
out of the inmost recesses of the soul, which 
will instruct him in all divine truth and be 
the surest pledge of union with the supreme 
God. This natural treasure of mankind is 
called by various names ; very often by that 
of a divine light, sometimes a ray of eternal 
wisdom, sometimes celestial Sophia , con- 
cerning whose nuptials under a female garb 
with man, some of this class of people speak 
in magnificent terms. The names best kuown 
among us are the internal Word, and Christ 
within us. For as they hold the sentiment 
of the ancient Mystics and of Origen, that 
Christ is the reason and wisdom of God, 
and suppose all men to be furnished with a 
particle of the divine wisdom, they are 
obliged to maintain that Christ or the Word 
of God resides, acts, and speaks, in all per- 
sons. 1 

8. Whatever other singular and strange 
sentiments they may hold, all originated 
from this one principle as their prolific 
source. Because Christ resides in every 
son of Adam; therefore, I. All religion 
consists in man’s averting his mind from 
external objects, weakening the empire of 
the senses, turning himself inward upon 
himself, and listening with his whole atten- 
tion to what the Christ in his breast or the 
internal light dictates and eiyoins. II. 
The external word, that is, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, does not enlighten and guide men to 
salvation; for words and syllables, being 
lifeless things, cannot have power to illu- 
mine the soul of man and to unite it to 
God. The only effect of the inspired books 
upon one who reads them, is to excite and 
stimulate him to attend to the internal 
word, and to seek the school of Christ 
teaching within him. Or, to express the same 
thing in other words, the Bible is a mute 
guide, which by signs points and directs to 
the living master residing in the soul. III. 


1 Yet the modern Quakers, as appears firom the 
writings of Josiah Martin and others, are ignorant of 
the ‘true sentiments of their forefathers, and perpetually 
confound this inherent and innate light with that light 
of the Holy Spirit which is shed on the minds of the 
pious. [This declaration of Mosheim clearly shows 
that he did not understand the fundamental principle 
of the Quakers, which is essentially different from that 
of the ancient Mystics. The particle of the divine 
nature, which the Mystics supposed to be a constituent 
part of man at his first creation, or a natural principle 
in all men, and which was sufficient to enlighten, guide, 
and sanctify them, provided the influences of the body 
or of sense could bo counteracted, was quite a different 
thing from the internal light of the Quakers. For the 
latter is supposed to be a revelation made to the soul, by 
Christ acting through the Holy 8pirit. It is therefore 
grace, not nature; a divine communication to fallen 
men, and not an original principle in their natural con- 
stitutions ; and its influences and operations are moral 
not physical. It is therefore not strange that the Qua- 
kers should complain of this and the following sections 
as totally misrepresenting their fundamental prlnciplea 
—AJur. 
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Those who are destitute of this written 
word — pagans, Jews, Mohammedans, and 
the barbarous nations — want indeed some 
aid for obtaining salvation, but not the way 
or the discipline of salvation. itself. For if 
they would give heed to the internal teacher, 
who is never silent when the man listens to 
him, they might abundantly learn from him 
whatever is necessary to be known and to 
be done. IY. The kingdom of Jesus Christ 
therefore is of vast extent, and embraces 
the whole human race. For all men carry 
Christ in their souls; and by him, though 
living in the greatest barbarism and totally 
ignorant of the Christian religion, they may 
become wise and happy both in this life and 
in that to come. They who live virtuously 
and restrain the cravings of lust, whether 
they are Jews, Mohammedans, or pagans, 
may become united to God through Christ 
residing in their souls in this world, and so 
be united to him for ever. Y. The princi- 
pal hindrance to men’s perceiving and 
hearkening to Christ, present within them, 
is the heavy, dark body, composed of vicious 
matter, with which they are enveloped. 
And hence all possible care must be taken 
that this connexion of soul and body do not 
blunt the mind, disturb its operations, and 
by means of the senses fill it with images of 
external things. And on this account it is 
not to be supposed that when the souls of 
men shall have escaped this prison, God will 
again thrust them into it; but what the 
Scriptures tell us of the resurrection of our 
bodies must either be understood figura- 
tively or be referred to new and celestial 
bodies. 1 * 

1 These propositions all Quakers admit, or at least 
ought to admit if they would not entirely depart from 
the first principles of their system. The doctrines con- 
cerning which they disagree and dispute among them- 
selves we here pass over, lest we should appear disposed 
to render the sect odious. [It is so far from being true, 
that “ all Quakers admit these propositions,” that they 
declare them to be mere fictions of Mosheim, or conse- 
quences which he and not they deduce from their first 
principle. And indeed they seem to be a philosophical 
creed, essentially diverse from the true belief of the 

Quakers.. See the preceding note. According to the 
belief of the Quakers, the conflicting principles in sinful 
men are not a particle of the divine nature opposed and 
weighed down by the material body, but they are divine 
grace or the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit 
conflicting with the corrupt nature of fallen man. This 
divine grace they hold indeed, as the Arminians also do, 
to be universal, or to be afforded to all mankind as soon 
as they become moral agents. They likewise believe, 
with the Arminians, that the teachings and influences 
of this grace are sufficient, if duly improved, to lead 
those who have not the Scriptures to holiness and to 
salvation. Neither is it true that they deny the resur- 
rection of the body, though they seem to have an idea 
that the future spiritual body will so differ from the 
present body that it cannot be called the same. Thus 
Henry Tuke (as quoted in Rees' Cyclopaedia, article 

Quakert ) says : “ The doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead is so connected with the Christian religion, 
that it will ho also proper to say something on this sub- 
<ect. In explaining our belief of this doctrine, we refer 
to the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corln- 


9. These things show that the religion of 
the Quakers can conveniently dispense with 
a Christ without, and with all that Chris- 
tians believe on the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures concerning his divine origin, 
life, merits, sufferings, and atonement. Be- 
cause the whole ground of salvation lies in 
the Christ within. Not a few of them, 

' therefore, as we learn from very credible 
authors, once fell into the absurdity of 
maintaining that the whole narrative in the 
Scriptures respecting Jesus Christ is not 
the history of the Son of God clothed in 
human nature, but the history of Christ 
within us decorated with poetic imagery 
and allegory. This opinion, if we may give 
credit to very respectable witnesses, is so 
far from having become extinct among 
them, that on the contrary it still prevails 
and is taught in America. But the Euro- 
peans, either from the force of truth or 
compelled by fear, maintain that the divine 
wisdom or reason descended into the son of 
the Yirgin Mary, and by him ^instructed 
mankind; and that this divine man actually 
did and suffered what he is recorded to have 
done and suffered. At the same time, they 
express themselves very ambiguously re- 
specting many things pertaining to Christ; 
in particular, respecting the fruits of his 
sufferings and death, their statements are 
so loose and meagre that it is altogether 
uncertain and dubious what and how great 
they suppose those fruits to be. Besides, 
they have not renounced wholly the [figu- 
rative] interpretation of the history of Christ 
above mentioned ; for they press us hard to 
grant, that the things which occurred in 
regard to our Saviour while resident among 
men are signs and emblems of the things 
which may occur and must occur in relation 
to the Christ within, in order to a man’s 
partaking of salvation. And hence they 
are accustomed, with the Mystics their pre- 
ceptors, to talk much in lofty terms and 
inflated style of Christ^ being born, living, 
dying, and rising to life, in the hearts of 
saints. 3 


thians. In this chapter (verses 40, 42, 44, 50) is clearly 
laid down the resurrection of a body, though not of the 
same body that* dies. Here we rest our belief In this 
mystery, without desiring to pry into it beyond what is 
revealed to us.”— Mur. 

* In answer to most of the allegations in this sec- 
tion, the Quakers refer us triumphantly to the following 
extracts from their declaration or Confession of Faith, 
drawn up in the year 1693, and preserved by Sewel, 
Hist, of the Quakers, vol. il. p. 497, &c.: “ We sincerely 
profess faith in God, by bis only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, as being our only* light and life, our only way to 
the Father, and our only Mediator and advocate with 
the Father:— That God created all things, and made the 
worlds, by his Son, Jesus Christ, he being that power- 
ful and living Word of God by whom all things were 
made ; and that the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit are One, in Divine Being inseparable ; one true. 
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10. From the same source which has been 
mentioned [namely, the ancient Mystic 

! theology] has flowed their discipline and 
practice. They assemble indeed on the 
days in which other Christians generally 
assemble for religious purposes. But they 
neither observe festival days, nor use cere- 
remonies and rites, nor suffer religion to be 
coupled with any positive institutions, 
placing it wholly in the worship of Christ 
nidden in the heart. Those who please teach 
in their assemblies, both men and women ; 
for who may deny to the persons in whom 
Christ dwells and speaks, liberty to address 
and instruct the brethren? Prayers, hymns, 
and the other exercises which distinguish 
the public assemblies of other Christians, 
are unknown and discarded by them ; and 
not without reason, since they believe with 
the Mystics that to pray truly is not to 
utter tne desires of our hearts in a set form 
of words, but to collect the mind, recall it 
from all emotion and thought, and fix it 
wholly on- a present deity. Neither do they 
baptize new members of their community, 
nor renew the remembrance of Christ’s death 
and the benefits of it in the Lord’s Supper. 
For they suppose both institutions to be 
J udaical, and to have been formerly used 
by the Saviour only to represent to tne eye 
in visible imagery, by baptism, the mystical 
purification of the soul, and by the Holy 
Supper, the spiritual nourishment of it. 

11. The system of morals adopted by 
them is beyond measur# austere and for- 
bidding. It is chiefly comprehended in 
these two precepts : — I. Whatever can afford 
us pleasure, produce agreeable emotions, 
or gratify the senses, must either be wholly 
avoided, or if by the laws of nature this is 
impossible, it must be so tempered and 
checked by reason and reflection that it may 
not corrupt the soul. 1 Because, as the mind 

living, and eternal God, blessed for ever : — Yet that this 
Word or Son of God, in the fulness of time, took flesh, 
became perfect man according to the flesh, descended 
and came of the seed of Abraham and David, but was 
miraculously conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of 
the Virgin Mary ; and also farther declared powerfully 
to be the Son of God, according to the Spirit of sancti- 
fication, by the resurrection from the dead That as 
man, Christ died for our sins, rose again, and was re- 
ceived up into glory in the heavens; he having, in his 
dying for all, been that one, great, universal offering 
and sacrifice for peace, atonement, and reconciliation 
between God and man ; and he is the propitiation, not 
for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole world : 
We were reconciled by his death, but saved by his life : 
—That divine honour and worship is due to the Son of 
God; and that he is,. in true faith, to be prayed unto, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus Christ called upon (as 
the primitive Christians did), because of the glorious 
union or oneness of the Father and the Son.” — Mur. 

i The first part of this precept (total avoidance of 
pleasures) the Quakers themselves say, “ is no tenet of 
the Quakers." To the latter part of the precept they 
make no objection, believing it to be coincident with the 
apostle James's direction, M To keep himself unspotted 
from the world."— A/w. 


ought to be always and exclusively atten- 
tive to the voice and the intimations of the 
teacher within, it should be separated from 
the intercourse and contagion of the body 
and corporeal things. II. It is criminal to 
follow the customs, fashions, and manners 
which are generally received in society. 
Hence they are easily distinguished from 
other people by their outward deportment 
and manner of life. They do not salute 
those they meet, never use the customary 
language of politeness and civility, never 
show respect to magistrates and to men of 
rank by any bodily gestures or the use of 
honorary titles, never defend their lives, 
their property, or their reputations against 
violence and slander, never take an oath, 
never seek redress in civil courts or prose- 
cute those who injure them ; on the contrary, 
they distinguish themselves from all their 
fellow-citizens by their aspect and demea- 
nour, by their dress, which is very simple 
and plain, by their phraseology, their diet, 
and other outward things. It is however 
affirmed by persons of credibility that the 
Quakers, especially the prosperous Quaker 
merchants of England, have already de« 
parted considerably from these austere rules 
of life, and are gradually departing farther 
and farther; nay, that they explain and 
shape much more wisely the religious system 
of their ancestors. It is also well attested 
that very many of them have but an imper- 
fect knowledge of the religion transmitted 
to them by their fathers. 

12. This sect at its commencement had 
no organization and government. But 
afterwards the leading men perceived that 
their community could not subsist and 
escape falling into great disorder, unless it 
had regulations and men to superintend its 
affairs. Hence boards of elders were esta- 
blished, who discuss and regulate everything 
involving doubt and difficulty, and carefully 
watch that no one walk amiss or do anything 
injurious to the society. To these elders, 
those give in their names who contemplate 
marrying ; to them are reported all births 
and deaths in the society; to them those 
who wish publicly to address the people 
exhibit their discourses, and in some places 
they must be written out, that the elders 
may see whether they will enlighten and 
edify. 8 For they do not allow, as they 
once did, every one at his pleasure to de« 

* This duty of their elders the Quakers deny, declaring 
that their speakers never write their discourses, and 
that no such practice as that here described exists 
among them. Their speakers however have a kind of 
license or approbation, or at least when they travel 
abroad they carry some testimonials. And it is well 
known that they have standing committees to superin- 
tend all publications relating to the history and doo- 
trines of the society. — Mur. 
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claim before the people ; since the very 
indiscreet orations of many have brought 
much reproach and ridicule upon the So- 
ciety. There are also in the larger congrega- 
tions, especially in London, certain persons 
whose duty it is to exhort the people, if it 
should so happen that no one of the assembly 
is disposed to instruct and exhort the breth- 
ren ; lest, as heretofore often happened, for 
want of an orator the meeting should break 
up without a word said . 1 It is not indeed 
necessary that there should be any speaking 
in the Quaker assemblies. For the brethren 
do not come together to listen to an exter- 
nal teacher, but to attend to the voice of 
that teacher which each one carries in his 


own breast ; or, as they express it, to com- 
mune with themselves (in sernet ipsos intro- 
ver tant ). 8 But as their silent meetings 
afforded occasion to the enemies of the sect 
to carp and deride them, they have now 
appointed fixed speakers, to whom also they 
give a small compensation for their services . 3 
The Quakers annually hold a general con- 
vention of their whole society at London 
the week before Whitsunday, in which all 
their congregations are represented; and 
by this convention all important questions 
are examined and decided. The Quakers 
at this day complain of many grievances, 
but these ail originate solely lrom their 
refusal to pay tithes. 


SUPPLEMENT 


R ELATING TO 


THE DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE QUAKERS* 


I. DOCTRINE. 

We agree with other professors of the Christian 
name in the belief of one eternal God, the Creator 
and Preserver of the universe ; and in Jesus Christ 
his Son, the Messiah, and Mediator of the new 
covenant . 4 

When we speak of the gracious display of the 
love of God to mankind, in the miraculous con- 
ception, birth, life, miracles, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Saviour, we prefer the u.se of 
such terms as we find in Scripture ; and contented 
with that knowledge which divine wisdom hath 
seen meet to reveal, we attempt not to explain 
those mysteries which remain under the veil; 
nevertheless we acknowledge and assert the divi- 
nity of Christ, who is the wisdom and power of 
God unto salvation . 5 


* Moaheim’s account of the Quakers is so very faulty, 
that tho American editions of this work hare generally 
been accompanied with counter statements, derived 
from other and better authorities. In the preceding 
notes, many of the mistakes of Mosheim have been 
pointed out. But still it is believed that full justice 
will not be done to the principles of this sect, without 
allowing them to express their religious views in their 
own language. The following Supplement is therefore 
annexed, being part of a Summary of the History , 
Doctrine , and Discipline of Friends, written at the 
desire of the Yearly Meeting for Sufferings in London ; 
first published in a small work, by Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, Lond. 1800, 12mo, and afterwards annexed to 
the fourth volume of Maclaine's Mosheim ; New-York, 
1824.— Mur. 

1 Here again the Quakers, through Mr. Bevan of 
London, deny the existence of such subsidiary speakers 
In their congregations.— Mur. 

* Sewel, Hist, of the Quakers , p. 612. 

* Here again Mosheim was misinformed. Mr. Bevan 
says, “ Except a few clerks of this kind v that is, who 
keep voluminous records, &c.) and. persons who have 
the care of meeting-houses, none receive any stipend or 

5 ratuity for their services In our religious society." — 
fur. 

« Heb. xll. 24.— M Cor. i. 24. 


To Christ alone we give the title of tho Word 
of God , 6 and not to the Scriptures ; although we 
highly esteem these sacred writings in subordina- 
tion to tho Spirit , 7 from which they are given 
forth ; and wo hold, with the apostle Paul, that 
they are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.® 

We reverence those most excellent precepts 
which are recorded in Scripture to have been 
delivered by our great Lord, and we firmly believe 
that they are practicable and binding on every 
Christian, and that in the life to como every man 
will be rewarded according to his works.® And 
further it is our belief that, in order to enable 
mankind to put in practice these sacred precepts, 
many of which are contradictory to the unregene- 
rate will of man , 10 every man coming into tho 
world is endued with a measure of light, grace, or 
good Spirit of Christ, by which, as it is attended 
to, he is enabled to distinguish good from evil, and 
to correct the disorderly passions and corrupt 
propensities of his nature, which mere reason is 
altogether insufficient to overcome. For all that 
belongs to man is fallible and within the reach of 
temptation, but this divine grace which comes by 
Him who hath overcome the world 11 is, to those who 
humbly and sincerely seek it, an all-sufficient and 
present help in time of need. By this the snares 
of the enemy are detected, his allurements avoided, 
and deliverance is experienced through faith in its 
effectual operation, whereby the soul is translated 
out of the kingdom of darkness and from under 
the power of Satan, into the marvellous light and 
kingdom of the Son of God. 

Being thus persuaded that man, without the 
Spirit of Christ inwardly revealed, can do nothing 
to the glory of God or to effect his own salvation, 


« John i. 1.— 7 2 Pet. i. 21.—* 2 Tim. 1U. 15.—® Matt j 
xvl. 27.— 10 John i. 9.— 11 John xvi. 33.- I 
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to interfere in matters of religion, but to maintain 
tlie external peace and good order of the community'. 
We therefore think persecution, even in the smallest 
degree, unwarrantable. We are careful in re- 
quiring our members not to be concerned in illicit 
trade, nor in any manner to defraud the revenue. 

It is well known that the society, from its first 
appearance, has disused those names of the months 
and days which, having been given in honour of 
the heroes or false gods of the heathen, originated 
in their flattery or superstition ; and the custom of 
speaking to a single person in the plural number, 
as having arisen also from motives of adulation. 
Compliments, superfluity of apparel and furniture, 
outward shows of rejoicing and mourning, and the 
observation of days and times, wo esteem to be 
incompatible with the simplicity and sincerity of 
a Christian life ; and public diversions, gaming, 
and other vain amusements of the world, we can- 
not but condemn. They are a waste of that time 
which is given us for nobler purposes, and divert 
the attention of the mind from the sober duties of 
life and from the reproofs of instruction, by which 
we are guided to an everlasting inheritance. 

To conclude, although we have exhibited the 
several tenets which distinguish our religious so- 
ciety as objects of our belief, yet we are sensible 
that a true and living faith is not produced in the 
mind of man by his own effort, but is the free 
gift of God 1 * in Christ Jesus, nourished and in- 
creased by the progressive operation of his Spirit 
in our hearts and our proportionate obedience. 8 
Therefore, although for the preservation of the 
testimonies given us to bear and for the peace and 
good order of the society, we deem it necessary 
that those who are admitted into membership with 
us should be previously convinced of those doc- 
trines which we esteem essential, yet wo require 
no formal subscription to any articles, either as a 
condition of membership or a qualification for the 
service of the church. Wo prefer the judging of 
men by their fruits and depending on the aid of 
Him who by his prophet hath promised to be “ a 
spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judg- 
ment." 3 Without this, there is a danger of 
receiving members into outward communion, 
without any addition to that spiritual sheepfold 
whereof our blessed Lord declared himself to be 
both the door and the shepherd :* that is, such as 
know his voice and follow him in the paths of 
obedience. 

II. DISCIPLINE. 

The purposes which our discipline hath chiefly 
in view are the relief of the poor, the maintenance 
of good order, the support of the testimonies which 
we believe it is our duty to bear to the world, and 
the help and recovery of such as are overtaken in 
faults. 

In the practice of discipline, we think it indis- 
pensable that the order recommended by Christ- 
himself be invariably observed : 5 “ If thy brother 
shall trespass agaiust thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone : if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother ; but if he will 
not hear thee, them take with thee one or two 


l Eph. ii. 8.—* John vit. 17.— 3 Isaiah xxviii. G.— 

* John x- 7, 11.— 6 Matt, xvlti 15-17. 


more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established : and if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church.” 

To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed at an early period of the 
society, which from the times of their being held 
were called Quarterly meetings. It was after- 
wards found expedient® to divide the districts of * 
those meetings, and to meet more frequently, from 
whence arose Monthly meetings, subordinate to 
those held quarterly. At length, in 1CG9, 7 a 
yearly meeting was established to superintend, 
assist, and provide rules for the whole ; previously 
to which general meetings had been occasionally 
held. 

A Monthly meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, 8 situated within 
a convenient distance from each other. Its busi- 
ness is to provide for the subsistence of the poor, 
and for the education of their offspring; to judge 
of the sincerity and fitness of persons appearing 
to be convinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be admitted into member- 
ship ; 9 to excite due attention to the discharge of 
religious and moral duty, and to deal with disor- 
derly members. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of their members as remove into other 
Monthly meetings certificates of their membership 
and conduct, without which they cannot gain 
membership in such meetings. Each Monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain persons 
under the name of overseers, who are to take care 
that the rules of our discipline be put in practice ; 
and when any case of complaint or disorderly 
conduct comes to their knowledge, to see that 
private admonition, agreeably to the Gospel rule 
before mentioned, be given previously to its being 
laid before the monthly meeting. 

When a case is introduced, it is usual for a 
small committee to be appointed to visit the offen- 
der, to endeavour to convince him of his error, 
and to induce him to forsake and condemn it. 10 
If they succeed, the person is by minute declared 
to have made satisfaction for the offence ; if. not, 
he is disowned as a member of the society. 1 1 

In disputes between individuals, it has long been 
the decided judgment of the society that its mem- 
bers should not sue each other at law. It there- 
fore enjoins all to end their differences by speedy 
and impartial arbitration, agreeably to rules laid 
down. If any refuse to adopt this mode, or 

e Sewel, 485.—’ Fox, 390, 

» Where this is the case, it is usual for the membors 
of each congregation to form what ia called a prepa- 
rative meeting, because its business is to prepare what- 
ever may occur among themselves, to be laid before the 
Monthly meeting. 

» On application of this kind, a small committee is 
appointed to visit the party, and report to the Monthly 
meeting, which is directed by our rules not to admit 
any into membership without allowing a seasonable 
time to consider their conduct. 

i*> Thia is generally done by a written acknowledg. 
ment signed by the offender. 

it This is done by what is termed a Testimony of 
Denial, which is a paper reciting the offence and some- 
times the steps which have led to it ; next, the means 
unavallingly used to reclaim the offender ; after that, a 
clause disowning him, to which is usually added an 
expression of desire for his repentance and for his being 
restored to membership. 
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having adopted it, to submit to the award, it is 
the direction of the Yearly meeting that such be 
disowned. 

To Monthly meetings also belongs the aljowing 
of marriages ; for our society hath always scrupled 
to acknowledge the exclusive authority of the 
priests in the solemnization of marriage. Those 
who intend to marry appear together, and propose 
their intention to the Monthly meeting, and if not 
attended by their parents and guardians, produce 
a written certificate of their consent, signed in the 
presence of witnesses. The meeting then appoints 
a committee to inquire whether they be clear of 
other engagements respecting marriage, and if at 
a subsequent meeting, to which the parties also 
come and declare the continuance of their inten- 
tion, no objections be reported, they have the 
meeting’s consent to solemnize their intended 
marriage. This is done in a public meeting for 
worship, towards the close whereof the parties 
stand up and solemnly take each other for hus- 
band and wife. A certificate of the proceedings 
is then publicly read and signed by the parties, 
and afterwards by the relations and others os wit- 
nesses. Of such marriage the Monthly meeting 
keeps a record, as also of the births and burials 
of its members. A certificate of the date, of the 
name of the infant, and of its parents, signed by 
those present at the birth, is the subject of one of 
these last-mentioned records ; and an order for the 
interment, countersigned by the gravemaker, of 
the Other. The naming of children is -without 
ceremony. Burials are also conducted in a simple 
manner. The body, followed by the relations and 
friends, is sometimes, previously to interment, car- 
ried to a meeting, and at the grave a pause is 
generally made; on both which occasions it fre- 
quently falls out that one or more persons present 
have something to express for the edification of 
those who attend, but no religious rite is consi- 
dered as an essential part of burial. 

Several Monthly meetings compose a Quarterly 
meeting. At the Quarterly meeting are produced 
written answers from the Monthly meetings to 
certain queries respecting the conduct of their 
members, and the meetings’ care over them. The 
accounts thus received arc digested into one, which 
is sent, also in the form of answers to queries, by 
representatives to the Yearly meeting. Appeals 
from the judgment of Monthly meetings are 
brought to the Quarterly meetings, whose busi- 
ness also it is to assist In any difficult case, or 
where remissness appears in the care of the 
Monthly meetings over the individuals who com- 
pose them. 

The Yearly meeting has the general superin- 
tendence of the society in the country in which 
it is established, 1 and therefore as the accounts 
which it receives discover the state of inferior 
meetings, as particular exigencies require or as the 
meeting is impressed with a sense of duty, it gives 
forth its advice, makes such regulations as rppear 
to be requisite or excites to the observance of 


* There are seven Yearly meetings, vis.: I. London, 
to which come representatives from Ireland; II. 
New England; III. New York; IV. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; V. Maryland; VI. Virginia; VII. the 
Carolina* and Georgia. 


those already made, and sometimes appoints com- 
mittees to visit those Quarterly meetings which 
appear to be in need of immediate advice. Ap- 
peals from the judgment of Quarterly meetings 
are here finally determined, and a brotherly cor- 
respondence by epistles is maintained with other 
Yearly meetings.* 

In this place it is proper to add, that as we 
believe that women may be rightly called to the 
work of the ministry, we also think that to them 
belongs a share in the support of our, Christian 
discipline, and that some parts of it, wherein their 
own sex is concerned, devolve on them with pecu- 
liar propriety; accordingly they have Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly meetings of their own sex, 
held at the same time and in the same place with 
those of the men, but separately, and without the 
power of making rules ; and it may be remarked, 
that during the persecutions, which in the last 
century occasioned the imprisonment of so many 
of the men, the care of the poor often fell on the 
women, and was by them satisfactorily adminis- 
tered. 

In order that those who are in the situation Of 
ministers may have the tender sympathy and 
counsel of those of either sex* who, by their ex- 
perience in the work of religion, are qualified for 
that service, the Monthly meetings are advised 
to select such under the denomination of elders. 
These, and ministers approved by their Monthly 
meetings, 4 have meetings peculiar to themselves, 
called meetings of Ministers and Elders, in which 
they have an opportunity of exciting each other 
to a discharge of their several duties, and of ex- 
tending advice to those who may appear weak, 
without any needless exposure. Such meetings 
are generally held in the compass of each Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly meeting. They are con- 
ducted by rules prescribed by the Yearly meeting, 
and have no authority to make any alteration or 
addition to them. The members of them unite 
with their brethren in the Meetings for discipline, 
and are equally accountable to the latter for their 
conduct. 

It is to a meeting of this kind in London, called 
the Second Day’s Morning meeting, that the revi- 
sal of manuscripts concerning our principles pre- 
viously to publication is entrusted by the Yearly 
meeting held in London; and also the granting, in 
the intervals of the Yearly meeting, of certificates of 
approbation to such ministers as are concerned to 
travel in the work of the ministry in foreign parts, 
in addition to those granted by their Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings. When a visit of this kind 
doth not extend beyond Great Britain, a certificate 
from the Monthly meeting of whieh the minister 
is a member is sufficient; if to Ireland the con- 
currence of the Quarterly meeting is also required. 

s See the last note. 

a Fox, 461, 492. 

* Those who beKeve themselves required to speak In 
meetings for worship are not immediately acknowledged 
as ministers by their Monthly meetings ; but time is ! 
taken for judgment, that the meeting may be satisfied 
of thoir call and qualification. It will also sometimes 
happen that such as are not approved will obtrude 
themselves as ministers, to the gnef of their brethren ; 
but much forbearance Is used towards these, before the 
disapprobation of the meeting is publicly testified. 
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Regulations of similar tendency obtain in other 
Yearly meetings. 

The Yearly meeting of London, in the year 
1675, appointed a meeting to be held in that city 
for the purpose of advising and assisting in cases 
of suffering for conscience’ sake, which hath con- 
tinued with great use to the society to this day. 
It is composed of friends under the name of 
correspondents chosen by the several Quarterly 
meetings, and who reside in or near the city. 
The same meetings also appoint members of their 
own in the country as correspondents, who are to 
join their brethren in London on emergency. The 
names of all these correspondents, previously to 
their being recorded as such, are submitted to the 
approbation of the Yearly meeting. Those of the 
men who are approved ministers are also members 
of this meeting, which is called the Meeting for 
Sufferings, a name arising from its original pur- 
pose, which is not yet become entirely obsolete. 

The Yearly meeting has entrusted the Meeting 
for Sufferings with the care of printing and dis- 
tributing books, and with the management of its 
stock; 1 and considered as a standing committee 
of the Yearly meeting, it hath a general care of 
whatever may arise, during the intervals of that 
meeting, affecting the society and requiring im- 
mediate attention, particularly of those circum- 
stances which may occasion an application to 
government. 

There is not in any of the meetings which have 
been mentioned any president, as we believe that 
Divine Wisdom alone ought to preside, nor hath 
any member a right to claim pre-eminence over 
the rest. The office of clerk, with a few excep- 
tions, is undertaken voluntarily by some member, 
as is also the keeping of the records. Where 
these are very voluminous and require a house for 
their deposit (as is the case in London, where the 
general records of the society in Great Britain are 
kept), a clerk is hired to have the care of them ; 
but except a few clerks of this kind, and persons 
who have the care of meeting-houses, none receive 
any stipend or gratuity for their services in our 
religious society. 

Thus have we given a view of the foundation 
and establishment of our discipline, by which it 
will be seen that it is not (as hath been frequently 
insinuated) merely the work of modern times, but 
was the early care and concern of our pious pre- 
decessors. We cannot better close this short 
sketch of it than by observing, that if the exercise 
of discipline should in some instances appear to 
press hard upon those who, neglecting the moni- 
tions of divine counsel in their hearts, are also 
unwilling to be accountable to their brethren, 
yet if that great, leading, and indispensable rule 
enjoined by our Lord be observed by those who 
undertake to be active in it, “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,”* it will prevent the censure of the church 
from falling on anything but that which really 


1 This is an occasional voluntary contribution ex- 
pended in printing books, house-rent for a clerk, and 
his wages for keeping record*, the pagg&ge of ministers 
who visit their brethren beyond sea, and some inciden- 
tal charges. 

Matthew vii. 17. 


obstructs the truth. Discipline will then promote 
in an eminent degree that love of our neighbour j 
which is the mark of discipleship, and without 
which a profession of love to God and to his 
cause is a vain pretence. “ He,” said the beloved 
disciple, “that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ? And this commandment have we from 
him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also.” 8 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OF THE MENNONITES OR ANABAP- 
TISTS. 

1. The Mennonites, after numerous trials 
and sufferings, at length obtained in this 
century the much-desired peace and tran- 
quillity, but they obtained it very slowly 
and by degrees. For although they were 
admitted to the privileges of citizens among 
the Dutch in the preceding century, yet 
they could not prevail on the English, the 
Swiss, or the Germans, either by prayers 
or arguments, to grant them the same pri- 
vileges nor to revise the laws in force 
against them. The enormities of the old 
Anabaptists were continually floating in the 
vision of the magistrates; and it did not 
seem to them possible, that men who hold 
that a Christian can never take an oath 
without committing great sin, and who 
think that Christ allows no place in his 
kingdom for magistrates and civil punish- 
ments, could fulfil the duties of good citi- 
zens. And accordingly not a few examples 
may be collected from this century, of Ana- 
baptists who were put to death or suffered 
other punishments. 4 At the present time, 
having given numerous proofs of their 
probity, they live in peace not only among 
the Dutch, but also among the English, the 
Germans, and the Prussians, and support 
themselves and families by their honest 
industry, partly as labouring men and arti- 
ficers and partly by merchandise. 

2. The more wise among them, readily 
perceiving that this external peace would 
not be very firm and durable, unless their 
intestine contests and their old altercations 

8 1 John Iv. 20, 21. 

4 The enactments of the Swiss against the Menno- 
nites in this century are stated by Ottius, Annalet 
Anabapt . p. 337, &c. and in some other places ; and 
those of the year 1693, by Hottlnger, Schweixeristfo 
Kirehenhixtorie , vol. i. p. 1101.' And that in thU 18th 
century they have not been treated more leniently in 
the canton of Berne, appears from Schyn’s Histories 
Mennonitar. cap. x. p. 289, &c. where may be seen 
letters of the States-General of the United Provinces 
interceding with that canton in their behalf. In the 
Palatinate they were grievously persecuted In 1684, 
when the letters of William III. the king of Great Bri- 
tain, hushed the tempest. See Scbyn, ubi mpra , p. 
265, &c. Some instances of Anabaptists being put to 
death in England are mentioned by Burnet, Hitt, of 
His Own Times , vol. 1. 



about unimportant matters were terminated, 
applied themselves from time to time with 
great care to appease these discords. Nor 
were their efforts without effect. A large 
part of the Flandrians, the Germans, and 
the Frieslanders, renounced their contests 
in 1630 at Amsterdam, and entered into a 
union, each retaining however some of its 
peculiar sentiments. Afterwards, in 1649, 
the Flandrians in particular and the Ger- 
mans, between whom there had formerly 
been much disagreement, renewed this alli- 
ance, and strengthened it with new guaran- 
tees. 1 All these Anabaptists went over to 
the moderate part of the sect, and softened 
down and improved the old institutions of 
Menno and his successors. 

3. The whole sect of Anabaptists, there- 
fore, forms at the present day two large 
communities ; namely, the Refined, that is, 
the more strict, who are also called the old 
Flemings or Flandrians ; and the Gross, 
that is, the more mild and lax, who are also 
commonly called Waterlanders. The rea- 
sons of these names have already been 
given.* Each of these communities is sub- 
divided into several minor parties. The 
Refined in particular, — besides embracing 
the two considerable parties, of Gronin- 
genists 3 (who are so called because they 
hold their stated conventions at Groningen), 
and the Dantzigers or Prussians (so named 
because they have adopted the customs and 
church government of the Prussians), — con- 
tains a great number of smaller and more 
obscure parties, which disagree on various 
subjects and especially in regard to disci- 
pline, customs, and rules of life, and are 
united in nothing but in the name and in 
the common opinions of the early Anabap- 
tists. All these Refined Anabaptists are 
true disciples of Menno Simonis, and they 
retain, though not all with equal strictness, 
his doctrines respecting the body of Christ, 
the washing of strangers’ feet as Christ en- 
joined, the excluding from the church and 
avoiding as pestilential not only sinners, 
but also those who even slightly deviate 
from the ancient simplicity and are stained 
with some appearance of sm. 4 At the pre- 
sent day, some of their congregations are 
gradually altering, and slowly approximat- 


* Schyn, Plenior Deductio Historic Mennonitarum, 
p. 41, 42. 

* 8ee page 691 above. —J?. 

* The Groningenists or old Flemings have gradually 
laid aside their ancient strictness, both in regard to 
church discipline and the practice of rebaptizing. At 
prosent, they think and teaoh just as in the general 
Anabaptist church. This is a note of the Dutch trans- 
lator of this History. — Mur. 

4 8ee Rues, Nachrichten von dem gegenwartigen Zu- 
itande der Mennoniten , Jena, 1743, 8vo. 


dng to more moderate sentiments and dis- 
cipline. 

4. All the Anabaptists have, first, Bishops 
or Elders, who uniformly preside in the 
consistory [or church session], and have 
the sole power of administering baptism and 
the Lora’s Supper ; secondly, Teachers who 
preach to the congregation; and lastly, 
Deacons and Deaconesses. The ministry 
[or church session] by which the church is 
governed is composed of these three orders. 
The more weighty affairs are proposed and 
discussed in assemblies of the* brethren. 
All ecclesiastical officers are chosen by the 
suffrages of the brethren, and except the 
deacons, are ordained by prayers and the 
imposition of hands. 

5. Among the minor parties of the more 
strict [or Refined] Anabaptists, that which 
has obtained the greatest celebrity bears the 
name of Uckewallists or Ockwallists, from 
Uke Walles, a Frieslander, its founder. This 
rustic and very illiterate man not only 
wished to have the whole ancient and severe 
discipline of Menno retained entire and 
unaltered, but also taught in the year 1637, 
in company with John Leus, that there is 
reason to hope for the salvation of Judas 
and the others who laid violent hands on 
our Saviour. To give some plausibility 
and importance to this error, he pretended 
that the period between the birth of our 
Saviour and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
which divides as it were the Old Testament 
from the New, was a time of darkness and 
ignorance, during which the Jews were 
destitute of all light and divine assistance; 
and hence he would infer, that the sins and 
wickedness they committed during this 
period were in a great measure excusable, 
and could not merit severe punishment 
from the j ustiee of God. Neither the Men- 
nonites nor the magistrates of Groningen 
could endure this fiction; the former ex- 
communicated him, and the latter banished 
him from the city. He removed, therefore, 
into the adjacent province of East Fries- 
land, and collected a large number of dis- 
ciples, whose descendants still remain in the 
territory of Groningen, and in Friesland, 
Lithuania, and Prussia, and hold their 
meetings separately from the other Men- 
nonites. 5 Whether they still profess that 


< It is incorrect to represent the followers of Uke Wal- 
les as constituting a particular sect, bearing the name 
of Uckewallists or (Eckewallists. He was merely a 
preacher among the old Flemings. He may have found 
some individual persons who would profess his doe- 
trines ; but there is no evidence before us that his parti- 
cular opinions were embraced by any congregation 
whatever, and much less by the whole party of the old 
Flemings, or by any considerable part of it Besides, 
his doctrines have been unknown among them now for 
many years. “ I testify (writes one of their teachers), 
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sentiment which brought so much trouble 7 . One of these communities of Water- 
upon their master, does not appear* for they landers* in the year 1664, became split into 
have very little . intercourse with other two parties, which still continue, and which 
people. But it is certain that they tread bear the names of Galenists and Apostoo- 
the most faithfully of all in the steps of lians, from the names of their [first] teachers. 
Menno, their common preceptor, and exhi- Galenus Abrahams de Haan, a doctor of 
bit as it were a living picture of the first physic and a minister among the Menno- 
age of Mennonitisin. If any one joins nites at Amsterdam, a man whom even his 
them from other sects of Christians, they enemies applaud for his eloquence and 
baptise him anew. Their dress is rustic, nay penetration, taught in accordance with the 
worse than rustic, for they will tolerate no views of the Arminians, that the Christian 
appearance or shadow of elegance and orna- religion was not so much a body of truths 
ment. Their beard is long, their hair un- to be believed as of precepts to be obeyed ; 
combed, . their countenance very gloomy, and he would have admission to the church 
and their houses and furniture only such and to the title and* privileges of brethren 
as absolute necessity demands. Whoever be open to all persons who merely believed 
deviates in the least from this austerity is the books of the Old and New Testaments 
forthwith excommunicated, and is shunned to be divinely inspired, and lived pure and 
by all as a pest. Their bishops or over- holy lives. He adopted this principle be- 
seers of the church, who are different from cause he himself entertained different views 
their teachers, must be approved by all from the other Mennonites respecting the 
their congregations. Washing of feet they divine nature of Jesus Christ, and the re- 
regard as a divine rite. They can the demption of the human race by his merits 
more easily keep up this discipline, as they and death, and was inclined to the side of 
carefully provide that not a breath of science the Socinians. 8 Besides others who ap* 
or learning shall contaminate their pious peared against him, Samuel Apostool, who 
ignorance. was likewise a distinguished minister of tho 

. 6. The Gross or more moderate Anabap- church at Amsterdam, very strenuously de- 
tists consist of the Waterlander3, Flandri- fended not only the sentiments held by most 


ans, Frisians, and Germans, who entered of the Mennonites in common with other 

into the union already mentioned. They Christians, respecting the divinity of our 

are generally called W aterlanders. They Saviour and the influences of his death, but 

have forsaken the more rigid and singular also the well-known peculiar sentiment of 

opinions of Menno (whom however most of this sect respecting the visible church of 

them respect and venerate), and have ap- Christ on earth. 4 The consequence of this 

proximated to the customs and opinions of contest was a schism, which some prudent 

other Christians. They are divided into and influential men still labour in vain to 

two communities, the Frieslanders and the remove. The Galenists are equally ready 

Waterlanders, neither of which has any with the Arminians to admit all sorts of 

bishops, but only Elders and Deacons. Each persons into their church who call them- 

congregation is independent, and has its 

own onnsiVnrv oomruwd of tho 7£|<W<* and * ThIs ls elthor a mistako a » ll P of the pen in Mo- 
own consistory composed oi cne aiders and 8helin< This schlsm dld not occur in the communlty 

Deacons. But the supreme power belongs of the Waterlanders but in that of the Flemings, and 
to the people, without whose consent no among them ^only at Amsterdam. The church tof the 
, . r , . , . , Flemings at Amsterdam, in which were the two 

business Ot great importance IS transacted, preachers, Galenus Abrahams de Haan and Samuel 
Their elders are learned men, some of them Apostool, became at this time divided. Some years 

j o _i • i . „/« afterwards the Waterlander church in the above-named 

doctors 01 physic, and others masters of city united with the Galenists. Such is the note of the 
arts. And they now support a professor at Dutch translator of this work .— Mur. 

AmatprrUm who tpnphf><* hnth tfmnWv and 3 Galenus Abrahams was accused of this by his op- 
Amsceruam, wao teacnes ootn tneoiogy and posersJi The Court of Ho u and (the states-General) 

the sciences. investigated the subject, and acquitted this minister on 

the 14th of Sept 1663. See Wagenaer, Amsterdam, 

that it is not known to me that there is now any church part ii. p. 195 and 237. Note of the Dutch translator, 
or congregation among the Mennonites, either here in To the history of the Orthodox or Non-Remonstrant 
East Friesland or anywhere else, which has received or Mennonites belongs The Faith of the True Mennonitet 
professed these particular and absurd opinions." Wcer- or Baptist x, withered from their Public Confession*, 
ma Beknopt Ontwerp , in the Preface, sec. 24, Emden, by Cornelius Ris, minister of the Mennonites at Hoorn, 
1744, 8vo. So the (EckewallUts, as they are called, with an explanatory Introduction and Appendix, Ham- 
or the Grttnlngensians and old Flemings, are no longer burg, 1776, 4tQ (in German). This is properly a trans- 
particular sects among the Baptists. See also note 3, lation of the Dutch original, which was published in 
p. 858, above. This likewise is a note of the Dutch 1773. It exhibits many correct views of genuine 

translator of Mosheim Mur. Christianity, in both its theoretical and practical parte, 

1 Ottius, Annates Anabaptist, p. 266 ; Schyn, Plenfor and is free from the doctrine which is peculiar onto to 
Dedudio Histor. Mennonk . p. 43; Jehring, Dist, de some of the Mennonites respecting the origin of Christ’s 
Ukonis Waites vita et fatis , in the Biblioth . Bremenxit human nature. Note ot the Dutch translator.— Mur, 
Theol. Philo L tom. vlii. p. 113, and the Preface to the 4 See respecting both (these men), Schyn’s Plenior 
History of the Mennonites (in German), p. 11, &c. and Dedudio Historue Mennonit . cap. xv. p, 318, and cap. 


the Appendix to the same, p. 234, &c. 


1 xviU. p. 237. 
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selves Christians; and they are the only 
Anabaptists [in Holland] who refuse to be 
called Mennonites. The Aposfcoolians ad- 
, mit none to membership who do not pro- 
fess to believe the doctrines contained in 
the public formula of their religion. 1 

. I Commelin, Description qf the City of Amsterdam 

' (In Dutch), vol. I. p. 500, &c.; Stoupa, La Religion des 
tiollandois , p. 20, &c.; Bentheim’s HollandUcher Sc/iuL 
und Kirchenstaat , part i. chap. xix. p. 830. [As this 
chapter of Mosheim’s history embraces only the Dutch 
Baptists or Mennonites, it seems proper to add here a 
brief narrative of the English Baptists. Most of the 
Anabaptists mentioned in English history, prior to the 
reign of James I. appear to have been either Dutch and 
other foreign Anabaptists who endeavoured to establish 
themselves in England, or snjall companies of converts 
made by them In the country. Yet there were probably 
many individuals among the people who questioned or 
denied the propriety of infant baptism ; and there are 
some intimations of attempts by such persons to hold 
conventicles in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 
But the first regular congregation of English Baptists 
appears to have originated from certain English Puri- 
tans who returned from Holland after the death of their 
pastor. Rev. John 8mith, who died in 1610. See above, 
note 3, p. 697. These were General or Arminian Bap- 
tists, and may be supposed to have derived many of their 
opinions from the Mennonites. From this time onward 
churches of General Baptists were formed here and 
there in different parts of England. But in general 
they made no great figure, and do not appear to have 
had much connexion, or to have professed one uniform 
faith. — Tho Particular or Calvinistio Baptists trace 
their origin to a congregation of Independents esta- 
blished in London in the year 1616. This congregation 
having become very largo, and some of them differing 
from the others on the subject of infant baptism, they 
agreed to divide. Those who disbelieved in Infant bap, 
ti8m were regularly dismissed in 1633, and formed into 
a new church under Rev. John Spilsbury. In 1638, 
several more members were dismissed to Mr. Spilsbury's 
church. And in 1639, a new Baptist church was 
formed. Churches of Particular Baptists now multi- 
plied rapidly. In 1646, there were forty-six in and 
about London. They published a confession of their 
faith in 1643. which was reprinted in 1644 and 1646, and 
revised in 1689 by a convention of elders and delegates 
from more than one hundred churches in England and 
Wales. Besides these, there were at that time several 
churches of Calvinistic Baptists who professed open 
communion, especially in Bedfordshire, where John 
Bunyan preached. There were also some Seventh-Day 
Baptists. Baptist churches were also planted in Ire- 
land in the time of the civil wars; and Roger Williams 
established a Baptist church in Providence in 1639, 
which was the commencement of this denomination in 
America. — When Cromwell had usurped the govern- 
ment he dismissed the principal officers of the army, 
alleging among other reasons that they were all Ana- 
baptists. Yet during his administration they had full 
toleration; indeed his tryers admitted a number of 
their preachers to become parish ministers of England. 
On the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, the Baptists 
with all other Nonconformists were exposed to great 
troubles and persecutions; and at the Revolution in 
1688, they as well as the other dissenters obtained free 
toleration. Among the English Baptists of this cen- 
tury there were some men of education, but the greater 
part of their preachers were not men of learning. The 
Particular Baptists, at their general convention In 1689, 
made arrangements for the better eduo&tion of young 
men for their pulpits ; and from their provisions origi- 
nated afterwards the famous Baptist Academy at 
Bristol. Before the erection of regular Baptist con- 
gregations, and indeed for some time after, it was very 
common for Baptists and others to belong to the same 
church and to worship and commune together. From 
their first rise the Baptists wore assailed for holding 
only adult baptism, and that by immersion, and they 
were not backward to defend themselves. The severest 
conflict of the Particular Baptists was with the Qua- 
kers, in the time of William Penn. One of their writers 
made statements, for which the Quakers accused him 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF THE SOCINIANS AND ARIANS. 

1. The Socinian community, at the com- 

mencement of this century, seemed in many 
respects to stand on a firm basis. For they 
not only enjoyed the fullest religious liberty 
in Transylvania and at Luzbo [in Volhinia], 
but they had in Poland a distinguished 
school at Racow, furnished with teachers 
eminent for learning and talents, a printing 
establishment, numerous congregations, and 
many patrons who were men of the highest 
rank. Elated with this prosperity, they 
thought proper to make great efforts to 
extend their church, or to obtain friends 
and patrons in other countries. And it may 
be shown by numerous proofs, that emissa- 
ries of the Polish Socinians in the beginning 
of this century were active in Holland, 
England, Germany, and Prussia, and that 
they endeavoured to make proselytes among j 
the great and the learned. For while most 
other sects endeavour first to make friends 
among the common people, this sect, which ! 
exalts reason alone, has the peculiarity that j 
it does not much seek the favour and friend- j 
ship of women, the illiterate, and persons ■ 
of inferior rank, but labours to recommend 
itself especially to persons of high rank and 
eminent talents. J 

2. Though these missions were for the 
most part committed to men of birth and j 
genius, yet their results in most places did 
not answer the expectations of their pro- 1 
jectors. Nowhere did there seem to be a | 
greater prospect of success than in the uni- 
versity of Altorf, in the territory of Nurem- 
berg. For here Ernest Sohner, a physician 
and Peripatetic philosopher, a man of great’ 1 
acuteness and subtlety and a professor of j 
philosophy, who had joined the Socinians 
while he resided in Holland, found it the 
more easy to instil into the minds of his 
hearers the doctrines of his new brethren, 

of falsehood, which caused violent animosities and much 
mutual crimination. The Particular Baptists had also ; 
controversies among themselves. One was respecting 
their practice of confirmation, or imposing hands on j 
those newly baptized. Another related to the propriety j 
of admitting singing as a part of their public worship. 
The Particular Baptists scarcely differed at all from 
the Independents except on the mode and subjects of 
baptism. The General Baptists, having no bond of 
union among themselves, held a considerable diversity 
of opinions ; and as they did not set forth full and ex- 
plicit accounts of their faith, it is impossible to charac- 
terise them otherwise than by saying, that in general 
they laid little stress on doctrines and allowed very 
great liberty of opinion.— See Crosby’s History qf the 
Baptists i Benedict's General History qf the Baptist s, 
vol. i. chap, v.; Toulmin’s Supplements to Neal's His- 
tory of the Puritans , vol. ii. p. 169, &c.; vol. ill. p. 543; 
&c.; vol. iv. p. 308, &c. 493, &c.;vol. v. p. 115, &c. 339; 
&c.; Bogue and Bennet’s History, qf Dissenters^ vol. i. p. 
147, &c.— Afur. 
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because he was in high reputation for 
learning and genuine piety. But after his 
death m 1612, .this new Socinian party, 
being deprived of their guide and head, 
could not manage their affairs so craftily as 
to elude the vigilance of the other professors 
in the university. Hence, the whole matter 
being fully exposed in 1616, this already 
mature and daily increasing pest was sud- 
denly arrested and destroyed, by the zealous 
and dexterous severity of the Nuremberg 
magistrates. The foreigners who were in- 
fected with the heresy saved themselves by 
flight ; the infected citizens of N uremberg 
allowed themselves to be reclaimed, and 
returned to correct principles. 1 * 

3. Neither could the Socinian sect long 
hold that high ground which they appeared 
to occupy in Poland.* The chief pillar 
which supported it was removed in the year 
1638, by a decree of the Polish diet. For 
in this year some students of the school at 
Racow wantonly threw stones at a wooden 
statue of our Saviour extended on the cross, 
and demolished it. For this offence the 
papists took such severe revenge, that they 
procured the fatal law to be enacted at 
Warsaw, which commanded the school at 
Racow to be broken up, the instructors to 
be banished in disgrace, the prinflng esta- 
blishment to be destroyed, and the Socinian 
church to be shut up. All this was exe- 
cuted forthwith and without abatement, in 
spite of all the efforts which the powerful 
patrons of the sect could put forth. 3 This 
first calamity was the harbinger of that dire 
tempest which twenty years after entirely 
prostrated the glory and prosperity of the 
sect. For in a diet at Warsaw in 1658, all 
the Socinians dispersed throughout Poland 
were commanded to quit the country ; and 
it was made a capital offence either to pro- 
fess their doctrines or to harbour others who 
orofessed them. Three years were allowed 
tne proscribed, in which to dispose of their 


1 A very full and learned history of this whole busi- 
ness, derived chiefly from unpublished documents and 
papers, was drawn up by a late divine of the university 
of Aitorf, Gustavus George Zeltner, entitled Historia 

Crypto-Socinismi AltorfincS quondam Academics irfesti 

Arcana , which was published by Gebauer, Leipsic, 
1729, 2 vots. 4 to. fSohner kept up a brisk correspond* 
ence with the Polish Socinians, who sent a number of 
Polish youth to Aitorf with their private tutors to aid 
in spreading Socinian principles. It was intended not 
only to diffuse these principles in and around Aitorf. 
but to communicate them also to other German univer- 
sities. See Schroeckh's Kirrhengetch. sett der Refor- 

mation , vol. v. p. 62», &c. — Mur. 

• On the flourishing state of the Soelnian cause, and 
especially of the Racovlmi school under the rectorship 
of Martin Ruarus, see M oiler's Cimbria Literata , tom. 
i. p. 5.72, in his life of Ruarus, a very learned man of 
Holstein, who it appears had embraced Socinlanlsm. 

* Epistola de Wiuowatii Vita* in Sand’s Bibliotheca 

Antitrinitarut , p. 233 ; Zeitner’a Historia Crypto - Soci- 
numi Altorfini, vol. t. p. 299. 


property and settle their affairs. But soon 
after, the cruelty of their enemies reduced 
it to two years. Finally, in the year 1661, 
the tremendous edict was renewed; and ail 
the Socinians who remained were most in- 
humanly driven from Poland, with immense 
loss, not merely of property, but .also of the 
health and the lives of many persons. 4 * * 

4. A part of the exiles took their course 
towards Transylvania, and nearly all these 
perished by diverse calamities.® Others 
were dispersed in the provinces adjacent to 
Poland, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Prussia, 
where their posterity still remain scattered 
here and there. A considerable number of 
the more respectable families settled for a 
time at Creutzberg in Silesia, under the 
protection of the duke of Brleg.® Others 
went to more distant countries — Holland, 
England, Holstein, and Denmark — to see if 
they could obtain a comfortable settlement 
for themselves and their brethren. The 
most active and zealous in such embassies 
was Stanislaus Lubieniezky, a very learned 
Polish knight, who rendered himself accept- 
able to great men by his eloquence, polite- 
ness, and sagacity. In the years 1661 and 
1662 he was very near obtaining a secure 
residence for the Socinians at Altona from 
Frederick III., king of Denmark; and in 
1662, at Frederiekstadt from Christiern Al- 
bert, duke of Holstein ; and at Mannheim 
from Charles Lewis, the elector Palatine. 
But all his efforts and expectations were frus- 
trated by the remonstrances and entreaties 
of theologians; in Denmark by John Sua- 
ning, bishop of Seeland, in Holstein by 
John Reinboth, the general superintendent, 
in the Palatinate by John Lewis Fabricius 
[doctor and professor of theology at Heidel- 
berg]. 7 The others who undertook such 
negotiations had much less success than he ; 
nor could any nation of Europe be per- 
suaded to allow the opponents of Christ’s 
divinity freely to practise their worship 
among them. 

5. Those therefore who remain of this 


* Lubieniecius, Historia Reform. Polonirce, lib. ill. ! 
cap. xvii. xviii. p. 279, Ac. ; Equitis f’oloni Fir, dudes . 
pro Unilarior. in Polynia Religionis Lihertute, in Saud's 
B i Idiot h. Antitrinit. p. 267, and many others. 

5 Some say there were 380 of these refugees, others 
say 500. On the borders of Hungary they were as- 
saulted and plundered, so that when they arrived at 
Clausenburg in Transylvania they were almost naked. 
Disease now attacked them ai d carried them nearly all 
off. See Walch’s Einleit. in die Ret. streit. aut d. Eo. 
Luth. Kirche , vol. iv. p. 275 — Von Einem. 

« Lubieniecius, Historia Reform. Polon. cap. xviii. p. 
285, where there is a long Epistle of the Creutzbergere. 

i See Sand’s Bibliotheca Antitrinit. p. 165. The 
Life of Lubieniezky, prefixed to his Historia Reformat. 
Polonicce, p. 7, 8 { Moller’s Introductio in Htstorium 
Cherson. Cimbrias , par. il. p. 108; and Cimbria Lite- 
raja, tom. li. p. 487, Ac.; Heidegger's Life of Fabricius, 

| subjoined to the works of the latter, p. 38. 
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unhappy people live concealed in various 
countries of Europe, especially in Branden- 
burg, Prussia, England, and Holland, and 
hold here and there clandestine meetings 
for worship; in England, however, it is said 
they have public religious meetings with 
the connivance of the magistrates. 1 Some 
have united themselves with the Arminians, 
and others with those Mennonites who are 
called Galenists ; for neither of these sects 
requires its members very explicitly to 
declare their religious belief. It is also 
said that not a few of these dispersed people 
are members of the society who bear the 
name of Collegian ts. Under these circum- 
stances, they have not all been able to 
maintain that form of religion which their 
fathers transmitted to them. Accordingly, 


1 The Socinians residing in Brandenburg were ac- 
customed a few years ago to meet at stated times at 
Konigswald, a village near Frankfort-on-the-Oder. See 
Jourdaln (for he is the author of the paper), Recueil de 
Litterature, de Philosophic, et d> Histoire , p 44, Am- 
sterd. 1731, 8vo. They also published at Berlin in 1716 
a German Confession of their Faith, which, with a 
confutation of it, is printed in Die Tlscologisehen lleb- 
Ogfem , part x. p. 852. [In Prussian Brandenburg they 
found some protection under the kindness of the elec- 
toral stadtholder, Bogislaus prince von Radzivil, who 
retained some Socinians at his court ; and perhaps they 
w'ould also have obtained religious freedom under the 
electoral prince, Frederick William, had not the states 
of the duchy insisted on their expulsion. See Bock’s 
Historia Socinianismi Prussici, p. ,55, &c. and Hart* 
knock’s Preutsische Kirchenhistorie , p. 646, &o. By the 
Indulgence of the above-named electoral prince, they 
obtained religious freedom in Brandenburg, particu- 
larly in New Mark, under the hope that this little com- 
pany would gradually unite itself with the Protestant 
churches. They likewise had churches and schools at 
Landsberg down to the end of the seventeenth century. 
After that they were expelled, the protection of the 
Schwerin family, which they had hitherto enjoyed, now 
ceasing. In Holland, the book of John Volkel, a Soci- 
nlan, De Vera Religione, 1642, was burned ; and the 
states of Holland, in 1653, forbade the publication of 
Unitarian books and all religious meetings of Socinians. 
Yet Andrew Wissowatius procured the famous Biblio- 
theca Fratrum Polonorum to be printed at Amsterdam, 
though the place is not mentioned on the title-page ; 
and the Socinians have been allowed to reside there, 
but without the public exercise of their religion. Many 
of them likewise are concealed among the Mennonites 
and the other sects .— Schl. [The Socinians in England 
have never made any figure as a community, but have 
rather been dispersed among that great variety of sects 
which have arisen in a country where liberty displays 
its most glorious fruits, and at the same time exhibits 
its most striking inconveniences. Besides, few eccle- 
siastics or writers of any note have adopted the theolo- 
gical system now under consideration, in all its 
branches. The Socinlan doctrine relating fo the design 
and efficacy of the death of Christ had indeed many 
abettors in England during the seventeenth century, 
and it may be presumed without temerity that its vota- 
ries are rather Increased than diminished In the present t 
but those divines ^bo have abandoned the Athanasian 
hypothesis concerning the trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, have more generally gone into the Arlan and 
Semi-arian notions of that inexplicable subject than into 
those of the Socinians, who deny that Jesus Christ 
existed before his appearance in the human nature. 
The famous John Biddle, after having maintained both 
In public and private during the reign of Charles I. and 
the protectorship of Cromwell, the Unitarian system, 
erected an Independent congregation in London, which 
is the only British church we have heard of [in this 
century] in which all the peculiar doctrines of Soci- 
nianlsm were inculcated. — Mad. * 
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both the learned and the unlearned, without 
restraint, explain variously those doctrines 
which distinguish them from other sects; 
yet they all agree in denying the divine 
Trinity and the divinity and atonement of 
our Saviour.* 

6. Kindred with the Socinians are the 
Arians, some of whom obtained celebrity in 
this century as authors, such as Christopher 
Sand, father and son, and John Biddle; 8 
and likewise some of those comprehended 
under the general appellation of Antitrini- 
tarians or Unitarians. For this [latter] 
name is applied to various sorts of persons 
who agree in this only, that they will not 
admit of any real distinction in the divine 
nature, The name of Arians is likewise 
given to all those in general who represent 
our Saviour to be inferior to God the 
Father. And as this may be done in various 
ways, it is manifest that this word, as now 
used, must have various significations; and 
that all those who are now called Arians do 
not agree with the ancient Arians, nor do 
they all hold one and the same sentiment. 


8 This is evident from many proofs, and among others 
from the example of Samuel Crell, the most learned 
man among the Socinians a few years since, who, 
although he sustained the office of a teacher among 
them, yet ^gviated in many respects from the doctrines 
of Socinus and of the Racovian catechism ; nor did he 
wish to be called a Socinian, but an Artemonite. See 
Journal Litt graire , tome xvii. part i. p. 150, and my 
own remarks on this man, in my Syntagma Diss. ad 
Sandiores Disciplinas Pertinentium, p. 352 ; Unschul- 
dige Nachrichten. 1750, p. 042; Nouveau Dktionnaire 
Hid. Crit. tome ii. part ii. p. 88, &c. 

8 Of both the Sands, Arnold [Kirchen-und Keizer - 
historic, xo\. ii. book xvli. chap. xiil. sec. xxv. p. 176, 
&c.] and others give account. Respecting Biddle, see 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist. Crit. tomo i. part ii. p. 288, 
&c. [Christopher Sandius the elder was of Creutzberg 
in Prussia, studied law, and filled various offices at 
Kbnigsberg, but was deprived in 1668 because he would 
not renounce A nanism. After this he lived in retire- 
ment, and wrote only some vindications and apologies. 
Yet he aided his son in the composition of his works ; 
and outliving him, published spme of them after his 
d^ath. The son called himself Christopher Christo- 
pher! Sandius ; and wrote, besides his Riblioth . Antiiri- 
nitariorum , his Nucleus Histories Ecclesiast. on the four 
first centuries ; in which he attempts to prove that the 
early fathers before the council of Nice held Arian 
sentiments, and that Athanasius was the first who 
broached the cpmmon belief among Christians respect- 
ing the Trinity. He also wrote Interpretationes Pa- 
radoxes qualuor Evangeliqrum, de Origins Animce , 
Problema Paradoxum de Spiritu Sanclo, and (underthe 
name of Herm. Cipgallus) Scriptura Trinitatit Re ve- 
la trix. The son died in 1680 (aged 40), and the father 
in 1686.— Schl. [See also concerning the younger Sand, 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Sanditu. John Biddle wag bom 
in 1612, educated at Oxford, and became master of a 
free school in Gloucester ifi 1641. Here he soon became j 
suspected of heresy, and from the year 1644 till his death i 
in 1665, he passed a large part of his time in various 
prisons and in exile. Whenever he was at liberty ho 
wrote and preached in favour of his sentiments, which ! 
caused him to be frequently apprehended and to undergo j 
a criminal prosecution. In the year 1651 he published 
two Catechisms, in which, Mr. Neal says, he main- 
tained, 1 . “ That God is confined to a certain place. 2. 
That he has a bodily shape. 8. That he has passions. 

4. That he is neither omnipotent nor unchangeable. 6. 
That we are not to believe three persons in the God- 
head. 6. That Jesus Christ has not the nature of God. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF SOME MINOR SECTS. 

I. It will be proper here to give some 
account of certain sects which could not be 
conveniently noticed in the history of the 
larger communities, but which, for various 
reasons, should not be passed over in total 
silence. While the Arminian disputes in 
Holland were most warm, in the year 1619 
arose that class of people who hold sacred 
conventions twice a-year at Rheinsberg in 
Holland, not far from Leyden, and who are 
well known by the name of Collegiants. 
The institution originated from three bro- 
thers, by the name of Koddeus or Van der 
Kodde — namely, John James, Hadrian, 
and Gisbert — obscure men in rural life, but 
according to report pious, well acquainted 
with their Bibles, and opposed to religious 
controversies. They were joined by one 
Anthony Cornelius, who was also an illite- 
rate and obscure man. The descendants 
and followers of these men acquired the 
name of Collegiants, from the circumstance 
that they called their assemblies Colleges. 
All persons may be admitted into the society 
who merely account the Bible a divine 
book, and endeavour to live according to 
its precepts, whatever may be their opinions 
respecting God and the Christian religion. 
The brethren, who are considerably nume- 
rous in most of the cities and villages of 
Holland, Friesland, and West Friesland, 
assemble twice a-week, namely, on Sundays 
and Wednesdays; and after singing a hymn 
and offering a prayer, they take up some 
passage of the New Testament which they 
illustrate and explain. With the exception 
of females, whom they do not allow to speak 
in public, all persons of whatever rank or 
order are at liberty to bring forward their 
thoughts and offer them to the consideration 
of the brethren ; and all are at liberty to 
oppose, modestly and soberly, whatever the 
brethren advance. They have printed lists 
of the texts of Scripture which are to be 
discussed at their several meetings, so that 
each person may examine the passages at 


but only a divine lordship. 7. That he was not a priest 
while upon earth. 8. That there is no deity in the 
Holy Ghost.” According to Dr, Toulmin, these are 
not formal propositions but only questions in his cate- 
chisms, to which he subjoins texts of Scripture by way 
of answer. Thus, the first proposition in this question : 
“ Is not God, according to the current of the Scripture, 
in a certain place, namely, in heaven ?” The answer 
consists of twenty-nine passages of Scripture, which 
represent God as “ looking from heaven,” as “ our 
father who art in heaven,” &c. See Neal’s Hist, qf the 
Puritan s, vol. iv. p. 157, &c. ed. Boston* 1817 ; Toul- 
mln’s Review qf the Life , Character , and Writings of 
Mr. John Biddle ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans , vol. 
iii. p. 411, &c.j Rees’ Cyclopaedia, art. Biddle.— Mur. 


home and come prepared to speak. Twice 
a-year the brethren assemble at Rheinsberg, 
where they have spacious buildings destined ‘ 
for the education of orphan children and for 
the reception of strangers, and there spend 
four days together in listening to exhorta- 
tions to holiness and love and m celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper. Here also those who 
wish it are baptized, but it is in the ancient 
manner, immersing the whole body in water. 
The brethren of Friesland at the present 
day assemble once a-ycar at Leeuwarden 
and there observe the Holy Supper, because 
Rheinsberg is too distant for them con- 
veniently to go thither. In short, by the 
Collegiants we are to understand a very 
large society of persons of every sect and 
rank, who assume the name of Christians, 
but entertain different views of Christ ; and 
which is kept together neither by rulers and 
teachers, nor by ecclesiastical laws, nor by 
a formula of faith, nor, lastly, by any set of 
rites, but solely by the desire of improve- 
ment in Scriptural knowledge and piety. 1 

2. In such an association, whicn allows 
all its members to think as they please, and 
which has no formula of faith, dissensions and 
controversies cannot easily arise. Yet in the 
year 1672, there was no little dispute between 
John and Paul Breitenburg, merchants of 
Rotterdam, and Abraham Lemmermann and 
Francis Cuiper, merchants of Amsterdam. 
John Breitenburg (or Bredenburg as he is 
generally called), had established a peculiar 
sort of college in which he expounded the 
religion of reason and nature. This was disap- 
proved of by Lemmermann and Cuiper, who 
wished to have reason excluded from any 
combination with religion. The dispute grew 
warmer as Bredenburg diverged towards 
the opinions of Spinoza and defended them, 
and yet wished to be regarded as a Chris- 
tian. 2 Some other minor contests arose at 

l See the Dissertation sur les Usages de ceux qu'on 
appclle en HoUnnde Collegiens et Rhinobonrgeois , which 
is in the splendid work, Ceremonies Religieuscs de tous 
les Pen pies du Monde , tome iv. p. 323, &c. Also a book 
published by the Collegiants themselves, entitled, De 
Oorspronrk , Natuur , Handelwize en Oogmerk der xo 
genaamde Rynburgsche V ergadcring, Amsterd. 1736, 4to. 

* John Bredenburg and Francis Cuiper are well 
known to have been among the followers and the adver- 
saries of Spinoza, but what sort of men they were has 
been unknown generally. Bjredenburg, a Collegiant 
and a merchant of Rotterdam, openly taught the doc- 
trine of Spinoza, and demonstrated its accordance with 
reason mathematically. At the same time, he not only 
professed to bo a Christian, but actually explained, re- 
commended, and defended Christianity in the meetings 
of the Collegiants, and declared it to be of divine origin. 
This man of a singular genius reconciled these two 
contradictory things, by maintaining that reason was 
opposed to religion, but yet that we ought to believe in 
tho religion contained in the New Testament Scriptures 
against the most evident and the most conclusive ma- 
thematical demonstrations. He must therefore have 
believed in a twofold truth, theological and mathema- 
tical ; and have held that to be false in theology which 
is true in philosophy. The best account of Bredenburg 
L b 1 
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tlie same time. The result of the whole charge his life and doctrine with many 
was, that the Collegiants in 1680 were split blemishes.* 

into two opposing sects, and held tneir 4. Nearly at the same time, Antoinette 
conventions m separate edifices at Rheins- Bourignon de la Porte, a lady of Flanders, 
berg. But on the death of the authors of boasted that she was inspired of God and 
these discords, near the beginning of the instructed supernaturally to restore the 
next century, the schism began to heal, and Christian religion, which had become ex- 
the Collegiants returned to their former tinct and lost among the disputes and 
union and harmony . 1 contentions of the different sects. This 

3 . JohnLabadie, a Frenchman, eloquent woman, who possessed a voluble tongue, 
and of no contemptible genius, was first a feelings uncommonly ardent, and an ima- 
Jesuit; being dismissed from their society gination of inexhaustible fecundity, filled 
he joined the Reformed, and sustained the the provinces of Holland and also Jutland 
office of a preacher with reputation in (where she spent some years) with the fame 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. Heat of her flights of fancy ; and she persuaded 
length set up a new sect, which had its seat some among the learned, as well as the 
first at Middleburg in Zealand, then at ignorant and unlearned, to believe her de- 
Amsterdam, and afterwards in 1670 at clarations. After various sufferings and 
Hervorden, a town in Westphalia, under conflicts she died at Franeker in Friesland 
the patronage of Elizabeth princess Pala- in the year 1680. It would require a pro- 
tine, the abbess of Hervorden; and being phet and diviner to make out from her 
driven from that place it removed to Altona numerous writings a compact and consistent 
in 1672, and on the death of its founder in system of theology. For that divine light 
1674 retired to the castle of Wiewert in which guides persons of this character never 
West Friesland; but it has long since become proceeds in a regular and methodical way; 
extinct. This sect was joined not only by and it spreads a thick darkness before the 
several men of considerable learning, but minds of those who investigate truth not by 
also by that Minerva of the seventeenth feeling but by the understanding. Yet a 
century, the very learned lady of .Utrecht, reflecting person who is versed in church 
Anna Maria Schumann. This little com- history may easily discover that this woman, 
munifcy did not wish to be thought to differ who had not full command of her reason, 
from the Reformed in regard to religious derived a large part of her oracles from the 
opinions and doctrines, so much as .in man- writings of the Mystic doctors; and what 
tiers and rules of discipline. For its law- she derived from these sources the extrava- 
giver proposed a rigorous and austere model gance of her fancy made worse than they 
of sanctity for his followers, and conceived were before. Neglecting all the details of 
that not only the invisible church, but also her system, the substance of it is, that reli- 
the visible, ought to be a community of gion consists in an internal emotion or sensa- 
sanctified persons earnestly striving after tion of the soul, and not in either knowledge 
perfection in holiness. Several of his tracts or practice . 3 Among her patrons, the most | 

are extant, which show him to have pos- 7 — - — 

sessed a lively and ardent mind though not \ See Miller’s Cimbria Literata , tom. iii. p. 35, Ac.; 

11 j* • i* j 1 . , , and Introa. ad Histor. C/iersones. Cimbricce, par. u. 

well disciplined and polished; and as per- cap. V. p. 121, &c. ; add Arnold’s Kirchen-und Kelzer- 
sons of such a character are easily betrayed historic, voi. i. part ii. book xvii. chap. xxi. p. use? 

k,. + 1 , * . *1. : Weismann’s Historia Eccles. Scecul. xvii. p.927, and 

ky natural temperament into errors others. Concerning tho two celebrated companions 

and faults, I am not sure whether those and colleagues of Labadie, Peter du Lignon and Peter 
witnesses are to be wholly disregarded who 

** " an indiscreet reformer. To lash the vices of the people 

is given by the learned Jew, Isaac Orobio, in his Certa - and to purge the churches of their offences against 
men Philosophtcum propugnatee veritatis Divines et purity, was his great business. But it was his mlsfor- 
Naturalis adversus Jo. Bredenburgii Principal , ex tune always to get into difficulty. The irreligious 
quibns quod Religio Rationi repugnat , demonstrare abhorred him, and the pious were dissatisfied with him. 
nititur. This book, which contains Bredenburg 's dc- Hence he removed from place to place, was at length 
monstrations of the doctrines of Spinoza, was first excommunicated by the French churches in Holland, 
published, Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo, and then, Brussels, and set up a church of his own. But this church 
1731, ]2mo. Bredenburg’s adversary, Francis Cuiper, rendered itself so odious, that it was persecuted and 
rendered his name famous by his Arcana Atheimi driven from place to place, so long as Labadie was at 
Detecta, written in opposition to Bredenburg. Cuiper tho head of it. The charges against him were very 
was a bookseller of Amsterdam, and published among numerous and weighty, and respected both his ortho- 
other things the Bibliotheca Fratrnm Polonorum teu doxy and his morals ; but it is questionable whether, if 
Uniiarioi'um. Those acquainted with literary history fairly tried, ho would be found to be anything more 
know that Cuiper, on account of that very book above than a rash, indiscreet, enthusiastical man. — Mur . 


mentioned, which he wrote against Bredenburg, became 8 See Mbller, who treats expressly and fully respecting 
suspected of Spinozism, notwithstanding he was a Col- her, in his Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 85, &c.; and in 
legiant, and a strenuous defender of Christianity and of his Introduct. in Histor. Chars one*. Cimbricas , par. ii. 
* * e * ‘ ' p. 151, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist, et Crit. tome 1. 


the harmony of reason with religion. p. 151, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist, et Crit. tome 1. 

1 Besides those already named, see Rues, Nachrichten p. 639 ; Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzer histone, vol. U. p. 


zom Zustande der Mennoniten, p. 267, &c. 


153, &c. and others. 
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distinguished were Christian Bartholomew 
de Cordt, a priest of the Oratory at Mech- 
lin, a Jansenist, who died on the island of 
Nordstrand in Jutland, 1 * and Peter Poiret, 
a man of penetrating genius and well versed 
in the Cartesian philosophy, who has clearly 
evinced by his own example that knowledge 
and ignorance, reason and superstition, are 
not so mutually repulsive that they cannot 
reside in the same breast, and by their 
united energies engender monstrous pro- 
ductions * 

5. Of the same or at least similar views, 
the same plans, and the same general 
character, was Jane Leade, who near the 
end of the century blinded not only many 
of die common people in England, but also 
some of the better informed, by her visions, 
her prophecies, her promises, and her doc- 
trines, and thus gave rise to the Philadel- 
phian Society. For she believed in general 
that all contentions among Christians would 
wholly cease, and that the church of Christ 
would become the only, the perfectly united, 
and the most beautiful church here on 
earth, provided all would commit their 
souls to the internal teacher, to be moulded, 
enlightened, and governed by him, neglect- 
ing all other doctrines, precepts, and opi- 
nions. And she did not hesitate to give 
assurance, in the name of God, that such 


1 See concerning him, Moller's Cimbria Li ter at a, 

torn. ii. p. 149. 

* Poiret systematized and explained the wild and in- 

coherent rhapsodies of Bourignon, in a great work 

which he entitled, V (Economic Divine , ou System e 

Unioersel, first published in French, Amsterd. 1686, 

7 vols. 8vo, and afterwards published in Latin. Respect- 
ing this celebrated Mystic philosopher, whose various 
writings procured him notoriety, see the Bibliotheca 
Brement. Theol, Bhilai, tom. 1U. par. i. p. 75. 


a church as she had conceived would be 
established before the end of the world. 
And the honest woman might with niore 
confidence give this assurance, as she fully 
believed that her Philadelphian Society was 
that very church of Christ in which alone 
the Holy Spirit resided and reigned. Her 
other discoveries, among which was the 
noted restoration of all things, need not be 
related. Leade was less fortunate than 
Bourignon in this respect, that she had not 
so eloquent and sagacious a counsellor as 
Poiret to plead her cause. For her princi- 
pal associates, John Pordage, a physician, 
and Thomas Bromley, were more distin- 
guished for piety and a contemplative turn 
of mind than for their power of reasoning 
or their eloquence. Pordage in particular 
even surpassed our Boehme (wtom he 
greatly admired) in obscurity, and instead 
of enlightening his readers, shocks them with 
his uncouth phraseology. 3 * * * 7 

* See Jaeger, I list or in Sacra et Cioilis Satcul. xvii. 
decenn. x. p. 90, &c. ; Poiret, Bibliotheca Mystieor. p. 
161, 174, 283, 286, and others. [Jane Leade, who died 
1704, in the 81st year of her age, spent nearly her 
whole life in reading and recommending the works of 
Boehrno, and in writing her own revelations and 
new results of divine truths. She was rich, and printed 
tho whole at her own cost. Hence great numbers of 
her writings came before the public. Tho Philadel- 
phian Society was established by her in 1697 ; the cause 
and reasons for its institution she published in 1698. 
Iler writings fill eight volumes. — Pordage was first a 
preacher, but being deposed for his fanaticism, he after, 
wards became a physician. He was tho most zealous 
promoter of the Bochmist doctrines and of the Phila- 
delphian Society in England. His principal work was 
his Divine and True Metaphysics , in 3 vols. 8vo. He 
also wrote a Theologies Mysttca , and died in 1698. — ■ 
Bromley was his pupil and adherent, and wrote much 
on the Bible. In Holland, one Lot Fishor, a physician, 
was a promoter of the Philadelphian Society, and he 
caused all tho above works to be splendidly published 
in Dutch. — SclU* 
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1 . The ecclesiastical history of the [eigh- 
teenth^ century now passing affords matter 
for a volume, rather than lor a few pages ; 
and it may expect, among those who come 
after us, an ingenuous and faithful historian 
of its own. But that the present summary 
may not be defective, and that myself and 
perhaps others may have a thread to guide 
our lectures, I will just run over the prin- 
cipal subjects, and in a few words state the 
occurrences most worthy of notice in our 
own age. That the size of the book may 
not be unnecessarily swelled, authorities 
will be omitted. For what man of learn- 
ing is so ignorant of the state of literature 
as not to know, that there are innumerable 
works from which our dry and insipid nar- 
rative might be filled up and made inte- 
resting ? 

2. The Christian name has been propa- 
gated with equal zeal by papists and 
Protestants, in Asia, America, and Africa. 
I say the Christian name, not the Christian 
religion. For it is demonstrable that very 
many of those whom the Romish mission- 
aries persuade to forsake idolatry show 
themselves to be Christians only in name 
and in certain ceremonies and outward 
forms, not in reality and in spirit; nor do 
they renounce superstition, but only ex- 
change one species of it for another. Among 
the papists the Jesuits, and among the 
Jesuits the French, especially, are repre- 
sented as explaining genuine Christianity 
with distinguished success to barbarous 
nations who knew not God. And the fact 
is not to be denied, provided it is allow- 
able to call those persons Christians who 
have some knowledge of Christ, however 
imperfect it may be. At least it is true 
that the French gathered large congrega- 
tions of such Christians in the East Indies, 
especially in the kingdoms of the Carnatic, 
of Majura and Marawar on the coast of Ma- 
labar, and in China, Tonquin, and elsewhere, 


and also in some provinces of America, since 
the time that Anthony Veri assumed the 
office of superintendent of the sacred mis- 
sions, and by great efforts procured both 
men and money adequate for so great an 
undertaking. But these missionaries were 
so far from effacing the former stain upon 
the character of the Jesuit preachers, that 
they rather deepened it. For they are 
represented as pursuing their own honour 
and emolument rather than the interests of 
Christ, and as ingeniously corrupting very 
much the holy religion of our Saviour, in 
order to obtain the more proselytes. 

3. The famous question, whether the Je- 
suits residing in China advocated the cause 
of Christ well or ill among that discerning 
people, who are so exceedingly attached 
to their ancient rites, was decided in the 
year 1704, by Clement XI. in a manner 
adverse to the Jesuits. For he declared 
it criminal for the new Christians to prac- 
tise the rites of their ancestors, and espe- 
cially those rites by which the Chinese 
honour their deceased ancestors and Confu- 
cius. But this severe edict was considera- 
bly mitigated in the year 1715, doubtless 
for the sake of appeasing the angry Jesuits. 
For the pontiff decreed that it is allowable 
for the teachers of the Chinese to designate 
the divine nature by the word Tien, pro- 
vided they add the word Tchu to remove 
the ambiguity of the word Tien, and to 
make it appear that the Christian teachers 
adored the Lord of heaven (for this is the 
meaning of the phrase Tien-Tchu), and not 
heaven itself. He also allowed those rites 
to be practised which gave so much offence 
to the adversaries of tne Jesuits, provided 
all superstition and appearance of religion 
were avoided, and that these rites were 
regarded as mere testimonies of respect for 
their ancestors or as marks of civil honour. 
The Chinese Christians, therefore, according 
to this decree of Clement, may keep in their 



houses tablets, on which are written in 
golden letters the names of their ancestors 
and of Confucius ; they may lawfully honour 
them with lighted candles, with incense, 
and with tables set out with viands, fruits, 
and spices ; nay, may address these tablets 
and the graves of their ancestors as suppli- 
cants, prostrating themselves to the ground. 
The first or more severe edict was carried 
to China by Charles Thomas Tournon in 
the year 1705, and the second or milder 
one by Charles Ambrose Mezzabarba, in 
the year 17'21. But neither of them satis- 
fied the emperor and the Jesuits. Tournon, 
executing the commands of his master with 
less prudence than the case required, was, 
by order of the emperor, thrown into pri- 
son, where he died in the year 1710. Mez- 
zabarba, though much more cautious and 
prudent, returned without effecting his ob- 
ject ; for the emperor could by no means 
be persuaded to allow any innovations to 
be made in the ancient customs and insti- 
tutions of the country. At present, the 
state of Christianity in China being ex- 
tremely precarious and dubious, this con- 
troversy is entirely suspended. And many 
considerations induce us to suppose that 
the pontiff and the accusers of the Jesuits 


i All these events are stated far more fully in Mo- 
sheim’s most recent Ecclesiastical History of China (in 
German), Rostock, 1748, 8vo. In opposition to this, 
was published at Augsburg in 1758, 8vo, and at Inn- 
gpruck, The most recent Events in China, with a solid 
Confutation of many unjust and erroneous statements 
Of Mosheim, in his most recent Eccl. Hist, of China, 
written from Pekin, by R. P. Floriano Bahr, then 
rector of the Jesuits’ college in China. But this refu- 
tation only makes the correctness of Mosheim’s book 
appear the more manifest. — Schl. [Mosheim’s book 
on China was translated into English, as stated in note 
2, p. 718.— R. 


make fewer Christians than the papal mis- 
sionaries, but they make far better ones — 
real disciples and not mere mock disciples 
of Jesus Christ. The Russians have be- 
stowed labour, not in vain, for the conver- 
sion of some of the nations bordering on 
Siberia. 

5. While the glory of Jesus Christ has 
been increasing in the remotest parts of our 
world, through the labours, the perils, and 
the anxious solicitude of these missionaries, 
great numbers in Europe have made it their 
business to obscure this glory and to tread 
it in the dust. There is no country of 
Europe, and almost no sect of Christians in 
our age, which does not nourish in its bosom 
persons who endeavour either to blot out 
all religion and all fear of God, or at least 
to sink the dignity and lessen the influence 
of Christianity. Nowhere does this pest to 
the human race more abound, nowhere does 
it more boldly come forth to the light of 
day, than in the free states of Holland and 
England. Nor is it rare to meet, especially 
in England, with books which impudently 
deride and set at nought, not only the whole 
religion of Christ, but also the honour, 
worship, and majesty of the Divine Being, 
and all virtue and morality. Infamous for 
the publication of such books are, John 
Toland, Anthony Collins, Matthew Tindal, 
Thomas Woolston (a portentous genius, 
who with most stupid effrontery attempted 
to undermine the credibility of our Saviours 
miracles), Thomas Morgan, John Chubb, 
John Mandeville, and several others. And 
no country of Europe, particularly those 
which have abandoned the Romish com- 
munion, will be long free from writers of 
this character, if the booksellers continue 
to abuse the power they now have of 
rescuing from oblivion, by means of print- 
ing, every wretched and senseless produc- 
tion. 

6. The sect of Atheists, that is, of persons 
who deny the existence of an infinitely wise 
and powerful Being, who created and up- 
holds the visible universe according to his 
pleasure, is now almost extinct. For those 
actuated by this frenzy at the present day, 
omitting all disputation, agree to the- doc- 
trines of Spinoza, and consider this whole 
material world as an automaton, which, by 
means of some internal energy, originates 
and produces various movements, all ^ of 
which are the result of necessity. The 
tribe of Deists, or of persons who assail the 
truth of all revealed religions, and especially 
of the Christian religion, disagree very 
much and are divided into various sects. 
The best of them— though these are bad 
enough— are those who endeavour to merge 


throw no obstacles in the way of the Jesuits’ 
adhering to their own regulations, rather 
than to those sent them from Rome. For 
many evils must be patiently borne in order 
to avoid that far greater evil, the overthrow 
of the Romish religion in China. 1 

4. The English and the Dutch, but espe- 
cially the former, made much creator efforts 
than before to spread the knowledge of 
Christianity among the nations of Apia and 
America. Among the efforts of this kind 
by Lutherans, the noblest and most success- 
ful is, the institution of Frederick IV. king 
of Denmark, who in the year 1706 sent out 
missionaries to preach Christian truth to 
the Indians on the coast of Malabar. This 
mission, the purest and best of all, not only 
still flourishes, being supported by the very 
best regulations, but through the munifi- 
cence of that excellent king, Christian VI. 
it is daily becoming more and more bril- 
liant. The men who labour in it, I admit, 
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Christianity in natural religion, maintaining 
that Christ only republished the lost and 
obliterated precepts of nature or correct 
reason. Of this class are Tindal, Chubb, 
Mandeville, Morgan, and many others 
among the Englisn, if indeed they really 
believed what their words express. 1 To 
the same class belongs Muralt, or whoever 
may be the unfortunately eloquent and in- 
genious author of the recent French work, 
entitled, What is Essential in Religion .* 
For according to his opinion, the whole 
system of religion is comprised in these 
tnree propositions — There is a God ; He 
watches over human affairs ; the soul is 
immortal. And to inculcate these three 
truths by his precepts and example was the 
object of Christ’s mission. 

7. The Romish church in this century 
has been governed by Clement XI. [a.d. 
1700-21], Innocent XIII. [17*21-24], Be- 
nedict XIII. [1724-30], Clement XII. 
[1730-40], Benedict XIY. [1740-58]. All 
these may be pronounced holy, wise, and 
learned men, if compared with the pontiffs 
of former times. The most distinguished 
of them for learning and erudition are Cle- 
ment XI. and the present pontiff, Benedict 
XIV. whose former name was Prosper 
Lambertini. The most distinguished for 
piety, or rather for a show of it, was Bene- 
dict XIII. This last-named pontiff made 
a laudable attempt, by means of a council 
which he held in the Lateran palace in 
1725, the acts and decrees of which have 
been published, to correct the greater evils in 
the church and to reform the very corrupt 
morals of the clergy of every rank; but 
the event did not answer his expectations. 
Nor will Benedict XIV. be more success- 
ful, who is now attempting the same thing, 
though by different means. Moreover, the 
modern pontiffs differ exceedingly from 
their predecessors, in the extent of their 
prerogatives and in their power and in- 
fluence. For the sovereign princes and 
states, though they treat the pontiffs per- 
sonally with high respect and honour, yet 
are continually depressing and humbling 
the court of Rome, which they wisely dis- 
criminate from the pontiff. This appears, 
among other things, from the contests of 
the pontiffs in the present age with the 
kings of France, Portugal, Sardinia, and 


1 For the opinions of these Deists and their refutation, 
see Lel&nd’s Piew of the Principal Deutical Writers that 
have appeared in England in the last and pretent cen- 
turtf, 3 vois. London, 17M, 66, often reprinted since. 
The same able writer, who was an Irish Presbyterian 
minister, also wrote expressly against Tindal and Mor- 
gan —ft. * 

Let tret tur la Religion euentielle d I’homme, dittin- 
guee de ce qui n'en est que I’accettoire. — Mach 


Naples, in which the pontiffs have uniformly 
been obliged to succumb. 

8. A reconciliation of the Protestants 
with the papists, if we except some feeble 
efforts of certain individuals, has not been 
seriously and earnestly attempted, nor in- 
deed was it hardly possible. For those 
who formerly attempted this thing endea- 
voured principally to gain over the Pro- 
testants, by explaining away and lowering 
down the [most offensive] Romish doctrines ; 
but Clement XI. deprived the pacificators 
of this their principal resource, by publish- 
ing that very noted decree called the Bull 
Unigenitus. For this Bull has shown most 
clearly, that on most of the points which 
obliged our ancestors to separate from the 
Romish communion, the present doctrine 
of the papists is precisely the same as it 
formerly appeared to be. This disclosure 
being made, it became manifest that those 
who had formerly offered us peace on very 
conciliatory terms, had only laid a trap for 
us by their pretended expositions of the 
Romish faith, and that no confidence what- 
ever could be reposed on the promises of 
such men. 

9. The intestine discords which greatly 
disquieted the Romish community in the 
preceding century were so far from being 
composed and settled in this, that they 
have rather acquired new strength and 
raged with increased animosity. The Je- 
suits still contend with the Dominicans and 
others, though with a little more decorum 
and more covertly. The Franciscans are 
at variance with the Dominicans. There j 
is also a dispute respecting the nature and 
lawfulness of the Chinese rites. But it 
would be endless to enumerate all the con- 
tests which disturb and disquiet every part 
of the widely-extended Romish church, 
sometimes more slightly and sometimes 
more violently. The principal controversy 
now dividing the papal empire seems to be 
that of the J ansenists, which is carried on 
with various results, particularly in France 
and the Netherlands. The Jansenists or 
Augustinians, as they choose to be called, 
are inferior, to the Jesuits in numbers, 
power, and influence, but are their equals 
in fortitude, sagacity, and erudition, and 
their superiors in sanctimoniousness, and 
that superstition which dazzles the eyes of 
the multitude. In France they are op- 
pressed and persecuted, but in the Nether- 
lands they find a ready asylum. The 
greatest part of the papists in the Spanish 
Netherlands and all those in the United 
Netherlands adhere to the Jansenist doc- 
trines. The Dutch papists at this day 
have almost separated themselves from the 
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Roman pontiff, though they profess the 
closest adherence to the communion of the 
Romish church; nor are either the threat- 
enings or the entreaties of the Romish 
prelate able to reduce these rebellious Bata- 
vians to subordination. 

10. A very great support to the Jansenist 
cause, both in the preceding century and in 
this, was the New Testament of the very 
learned and pious Paschasius Quesnel, one 
of the Presbyters of the Oratory, which he 
translated into French and accompanied 
with notes calculated to awaken a sense of 
religion. For the marrow of the Jansenist 
doctrines is very elegantly and ingeniously 
wrought into these notes, so as to infuse it 
the more agreeably into the mind of the 
reader. To destroy the influence of this 
[as they thought] most pernicious engine, 
the Jesuits induced Lewis XLV. king of 
France, to solicit a public condemnation of 
the book from the Roman pontiff, Clement 
XI. The pontiff complied with the wishes 
of the king or rather of the Jesuits, and 
issued in the year 1713 the celebrated Bull 
or decree which from its first word is 
called Unigenitus, and in which one hundred 
and one propositions taken from that book 
are proscribed. This edict was of some 
advantage to the cause of the Jesuits, but 
it was of immense disadvantage to the 
whole Romish church, as the wiser men in 
it themselves admit. For not to mention 
that the Protestants learned from it that 
the Romish community religiously held fast 
her former corruptions, the subjects of the 
pontiff, who had no attachment to the Jan- 
senist doctrines, and who were solicitous 
only to advance truth and piety, were ex- 
ceedingly offended at this decree. Besides, 
the Jansenian schism was widened by it 
and rendered more bitter and violent. 

1 1 . The most violent contests were pro- 
duced by this unhappy edict, especially in 
France. Many of the prelates and a vast 
number of influential, pious, and learned 
men, both among the clergy and the laity, 
appealed from it to a future general council. 
And especially Lewis Anthony Noailles, 
the archbishop of Paris, manfully opposed 
it, regardless of the resentments both of 
the pontiff and the king. Pontiffs, kings, 
and Jesuits laboured to subdue these strenu- 
ous defenders of the Gallic liberties and of 
the religion of their fathers by all sorts of 
punishments and indignities, and in part 
they did subdue them. For many became 
exiles and retired among their brethren in 
Holland ; others were coerced by violence 
and fear to approve the decree of the pon- 
tiff; and others, being deprived of their 
livings, their honours, and their offices, 


removed to foreign countries. At length 
the matter was carried so far that this papal 
edict was declared to be a law of the 
land. All these measures reduced the na- 
tion to some degree of tranquillity, but they 
by no means purged it of enemies to the 
pontiff. Every part of France abounds 
with Appellants as they are called, who are 
only waiting for a convenient opportunity 
for renewing the old controversy which has 
never been properly settled. 

12. Amid these calamities, the Jansenists 
had but two resources by which to defend 
themselves and their cause against so many 
powerful enemies, namely, the press and 
miracles. Accordingly, they attacked the 
pontiff and the Jesuits in numerous publi- 
cations, many of which being written with 
copiousness, elegance, and solidity, have 
produced great effect ; and as human aids 
proved insufficient, they called in the help 
of divine aid. For they persuaded the 
people that God had honoured the bones 
and ashes of certain persons, who had been 
distinguished for their zeal in the cause of 
Jansenius and who had appealed anew in 
their last moments to a future council, by 
imparting to them the power of healing the 
most inveterate diseases. Among those 
who were said to have received this glory, 
the most distinguished was Francis de Paris, 
a deacon of the church of Paris, a man of 
noble birth but of a gloomy temperament 
and excessively superstitious, and one who 
had voluntarily brought on his own death 
by abstinence from food and other self- 
tortures. 1 To miracles were superadded 
divine visions. For many persons, espe- 
cially at Paris, pretended to bo actuated by 
the Holy Spirit, and uttered prophecies, 
often of the most puerile character, by 
which however the multitude as is usual 
were greatly affected. But the prudence 
of the French court put an end to these 
commotions also; so that as things now 
are, the Jansenists have no other means 
of defence than their genius and their pens. 

13. Of the Greek and Oriental church, 
very little can be said. For their ignorance, 
and the severe oppression under which they 
live, prevent their attempting any revolu- 
tion or change of condition. The Russians, 
as already stated, under the guidance of 
the emperor Peter the Great, adopted better 


i These pretended miracles of the AbW de Paris have 
been examined and exposed by Bishop Douglas in bis 
Criterion, Oxf. 1832, p. 152, &c. and Paley in hla Evi- 
dences, prop. ii. chap. ii. sect. iii. Moshelm had previ- 
ously published the result of his own examination, in a 
tract entitled, Inquisitio in veritatem Miraculorum Fran - 
cisci de Paris sceculi nostri Thaumaturgi. It is now to 
be found in the second volume of his Dissertationes ad 
Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, 1743, p. 807, &e. — R. 
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regulations for their church. Yet there the opinion that Christianity could by no 
stnl remain vast numbers in that immense means maintain its ground, unless it was 
empire who would be better pleased with supported by the aids of philosophy and 
the rude system of their ancestors; and was demonstrated mathematically. The 
there are some who, if they were able, jurists, who in the preceding century under- 
would exterminate the Protestants and the took to reform the system of ecclesiastical 
followers of other religions with fire and law, have prosecuted the object so vigor- 
sword. This is manifest, especially, from a ously in the present century, that we should 
work of Stephen Javorski against the here- have had a very different ecclesiastical con- 
tics. The Greeks are said to meet with stitution, if the sovereigns had deemed it for 
more indulgence from their Mohammedan the public, good to yield to their counsels 
masters. The Nestorians and Monophy- and admonitions. Still we may discover 
sites in Asia and Africa perseveringly refuse here and there visible traces of the prin- 
communion with the Romish see, notwith- ciples which men of great learning are wont 
standing all the promises and arguments of to advance, not only respecting the appen- 
the papal missionaries. The pontiffs have dages and externals of religion, but also 
several times contemplated a new mission respecting religion itself. lienee it is not 
to the Abyssinians, but have not yet been strange that there should be warm disputes 
able to discover a way to elude the vigilance between them and the clergy on various 
of that nation, so hostile to the Romish points. And not only theologians, but very 
religion. Nor is there even a tolerable excellent men among the jurists themselves 
prospect that the embassy now preparing have fears, lest religion should at length be 
at Rome to the emperor of Abyssinia will converted into a mere political engine for 
meet with success. The Monophysites in the security of civil government, if the 
Asia extend the limits of their church as opinions of some of these men should acquire 
they have opportunity; and not long since, authority. 

they gained over a part of the Nestorians 16. The immense licentiousness of thought, 

inhabiting the maritime coasts of India. and of spreading among the common peo- 
14. The Lutheran church celebrated, in pie even the vilest and most senseless 
peace and tranquillity, the secular festival opinions, which began to prevail in the 
of its religion in 1717, and that of the preceding century, has increased and be- 
Augsburg Confession in 1730. It received come more confirmed everywhere among 
no small accession a few years since by us in the present century. Hence there 
means of that multitude which abandoned have arisen and still arise at the present 
the territories of Saltzburg and Berchtes- time so many persons, some of them full of 
gadden, in order to profess the pure religion fanatical folly, some delirious and beside 
without fear, and who emigrated, some to themselves, and some the fabricators of 
Prussia, others to Holland, and others to new religions, who freely divulge all their 
America and other countries. The Lu- dreams, everywhere produce departures 
theran church has likewise been increased from the established rules of faith and 
in consequence of its extension to America practice, and excite discords and conten- 
and Asia; nor are the Lutheran congre- tions. Besides those already named, the 

gations small in those distant regions. In following are notorious: John Tennhart, 

Germany, on the other hand, as appears John George Gichtel, John William Ueber- 
from public documents and from numer- feldt, John George Rosenbach, George 
ous complaints, it has in various places Christopher Brendel, John Christopher 
been nv^eh oppressed by the adherents to Seizen, Anthony Roemeling, and man} 
the Roman pontiff, and been very unjustly others, who either boast of being guided by 
deprived of a part of its privileges. a divine impulse, or offer to the credulous 

15.. No change could take place in the multitude in different ways and with differ- 
doctrines and regulations of the Lutheran ent success their fancied modifications and 
church, because the ancient confessions improvements of the church. These men 
and canons by which the public faith and have been opposed by our theologians in 
discipline were ascertained remained as numerous publications, but many of them 
formerly. But the method of teaching and were unworthy of confutation. The greatest 
inculcating these doctrines was not uni- part have become convicted of their folly 
formly the same. At the commencement by the course of events, and by actual re- 
of the century, it seemed very generally to suits rather than by arguments and reason- 
be the aim to restore every part of Chris- ing. For as men of this character start up 
tianity to its ancient simplicity, and to ex- of a sudden, so for the most part they soon 
elude all philosophical terms and reason- ruin their own cause, either by their, indis- 
mgs. But in process of time many fell into cretions or by their corrupt morals and 
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base conduct, or lastly by their disagree- 
ment among themselves. 

17. Many place in this class the Herren- 
hutters, or those who first associated at Her- 
renhut in Lusatia under the illustrious count 
Zinzendorf, and who afterwards increasing 
have spread themselves through a largo 
part of Europe, and even travelled to the 
Indies, to Tartary, and the utmost bounds 
of the earth. They tell us they are de- 
scendants of those Bohemian and Moravian 
brethren who, in the fifteenth century, were 
excited by the preaching and example of 
John IIuss to cast off the Romish yoke. 
They might more correctly call themselves 
imitators of those brethren, for it is con- 
ceded by all that only a very small part of 
this new fraternity consists of Bohemians 
and Moravians; and it is very uncertain 
also whether those of them who are Bohe- 
mians by descent are the posterity of those 
ancient Bohemian brethren. They declare 
farther that they do not differ from the 
Lutherans in regard to doctrines, but only 
in their customs and regulations, in which 
they come near to the ancient Bohemians. 
But many question whether they here assert 
the truth, and are suspicious that these 
new brethren adopt the language of the 
Lutherans while among the Lutherans, the 
more readily to obtain toleration, and that 
in reality they are a mixture of people of 
various characters and sentiments. How- 
ever this may be, it is at least difficult to 
understand why they are so zealous to 
extend their particular sect, if they differ 
from us only in their customs and mode of 
discipline. For whoever truly follows J esus 
Christ will care little how the Christian 
community is constituted and regulated, 
because he knows that religion does not 
consist in external rites and regulations 
but in faith and love. 

18. This progress of superstition among 
us nothing could arrest, as many supposed, 
except philosophy. And hence the cultiva- 
tion of philosophy, which was apparently 
neglected towards the close of the preceding 
century, was not only revived but was pro- 
secuted by many with ^reat diligence. The 

G eneral method of philosophising which I 
ave called the Metaphysical obtained pre- 
ference before all others. The superlative 
genius of Godfrey William von Leibnitz 
elucidated this philosophy with elegance, and 
moulded it into a better shape; but it was the 

it, digested it into a system, and — what was 
entirely a new thing and never before at- 
tempted — gave it the form of a mathemati- 
cal science. In this improved state, most 
of those who search after truth and certainty 


were exceedingly captivated with it, and 
eagerly applied it to the explanation and 
confirmation of the truths of revealed reli- 
gion. But this gave great dissatisfaction 
to many good men who were anxious for 
the safety of the truth taught us by Christ ; 
and hence the old conflict between philoso- 
phy and theology, piety and reason, was 
revived, and was urged on with great vehe- 
mence for a series of years. For many 
are of opinion that this metaphysical phi- 
losophy imbues the minds of young men 
with sentiments hostile to all religion and 
all worship, with arrogance also, contempt 
for divine revelation, excessive confidence 
in human reason, and other vices ; and that 
it does not throw light and dignity around 
theology, but rather darkness and igno- 
miny. 

19. In proof of the correctness of this 
opinion respecting the tendency of this 
philosophy, they appeal especially to the 
case of Lawrence Schmidt of Sehweinfurt, 
who is commonly called the Wertheim 
translator from the place where he resided. 
This man, who was by no means destitute 
of abilities and was very well versed in the 
philosophy in question, projected a new 
German translation of the Bible to serve as 
the foundation or basis of a new body of 
divinity, drawn up according to the strict 
rules of demonstration, which he had in 
contemplation. But the project was dis- 
astrous to him. For scarcely had he 
published a specimen of the work in a 
translation of the inspired books of Moses, 
when he was not only attacked in numerous 
publications, but was accused before the 
supreme tribunal of the Germanic empire 
as a capital enemy to the Christian religion 
and a caviller at divine truth. The chief 
ground of accusation was, that he had boldly 
construed certain passages in the books of 
Moses, which designated or foretold the 
coming of the Messiah, in such a manner as 
to give them a different signification. lie 
was therefore thrown into prison and ordered 
to be tried for his life. But he escaped 
from prison and saved himself by flight. • 

20. The controversies and contentions of 
this age have been very numerous. First, 
what is called the Pietistic controversy has 
been carried on, in some places more fiercely 
and in others more moderately, according 
to the dispositions of persons and the cir- 
cumstances of different parts of the coun- 
try. But the controversy has gradually 
abated as time rolled on, and at present it 
seems to be reduced nearly to the single 
point, whether an irreligious man may have 
true and certain knowledge of divine things 
or some sort of illumination, which many 
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regard as a contest about words rather than 
things. Besides this, there have been 
several other controversies which also pro- 
duced excitement in the preceding century 
respecting the eternity of the torments of 
the damned, the final restoration of all 
things, Christ’s [millennial] reign on the 
earth, and others of like character. With 
John Fabricius, a divine of Helmstadt, and 
with some others, there has been a dispute 
respecting the importance of the disagree- 
ment between us and the papists; for he 
and his associates deemed it not so great as 
it is commonly supposed to be, so that he 
believed a person might lawfully go over to 
the Romish church. Respecting the law of 
marriage, the grounds of divorce, and con- 
cubinage, there have been great disputes 
between certain theologians and some dis- 
tinguished jurists. Minor contests which 
suddenly spring up and as soon die away, 
as they contribute little to a knowledge of 
the internal state of the church, need not 
be enumerated. 

21. The Reformed church not only pre- 
serves the same aspect which was above 
described, tyit studies to make it still more 
her appropriate characteristic. 1 For not- 
withstanding the formulas of faith, by which 
the vigilance of their ancestors enclosed 
and fortified their religion, remain every- 
where the same, yet in most countries no 
preacher is compelled to think in exact 
accordance with them, but is supposed to 
fulfil his duty if he holds up the great and 
primary truths of Christianity, and avoids 
too much familiarity with the papists and 
Socinians. Hence in this very ample com- 
munity, at the present day, Arminians, 
Supralapsarians, Infralapsarians, and Uni- 
versalists [i.*. believers in a universal atone- 
ment], live amicably together, and with 
united efforts strive to extenuate and lessen 
the importance of those contests which 
divide the Christians who have separated 
themselves from the Romish communion. 
There are indeed some, especially among 
the Swiss, the Germans, and the Dutch, 
who are greatly troubled at this moderation; 
who deplore bitterly the loss of the ancient 
purity and rigour, and occasionally wax 
warm and attack the despisers of their ancient 
discipline. But the others, who are greatly 
superior in numbers, respectability, ana 
power, care little for their resentments. 

) Moaheim still continues to speak of all those who 
are styled Reformed as if they were united in one church 
or religious community, while in fact they form a 
number of totally distinot communities, often differ- 
lag widely In doctrine, discipline, and worship, and in 
several instances having no sort of communion with 
each other. And hence his remarks respecting them 
aa a body are liable to much criticism. — Mur. 


22. Whoever therefore duly considers the 
whole subject must freely acknowledge, 
that neither the Lutherans nor the Armi- 
nians have any longer ground for contro- 
versy with the Reformed church, but only 
with individual doctors of this family. For 
this church leaves every one at liberty to 
think as he pleases, on those points which 
were formerly the ground of its separation 
from the Lutherans and Arminians, and 
deems the fundamentals of religion safe, 
however those points are explained. And 
yet this very moderation thwarts the designs 
of those who would effect a union between 
the Lutherans and the Reformed. For those 
among us who are strenuous for orthodoxy 
complain that the Reformed open the door 
of salvation too wide, and that they offer 
communion and friendship not only to us 
but to all the sectarians. When therefore 
about twenty years ago, 2 certain excel- 
lent men among us (at the head of whom 
was Christopher Matthew Pfaff, a man on 
many accounts venerated and renowned), 
took very great pains to effect a union 
between us and the Reformed, the majority 
[of the Lutherans] so vigorously opposed 
the object, both by deeds and by publica- 
tions, that it was soon abandoned. 

23. The English church, which holds the 
first rank among the Reformed, is the same 
now that it was in the time of William III. 
The Episcopalians are the reigning party, 
and number among their adherents the 
sovereign, with the nobility of the realm and 
the greatest part of the people. But tolera- 
tion is granted to the Puritans or Presbyte- 
rians, and to all the others who are included 
under the very comprehensive appellation 
of Nonconformists. Those however who 
are particularly acquainted with English 
affairs tell us that the Nonconformists dimi- 
nish continually, and that this gradual dimi- 
nution is ascribable to the mildness and 
gentleness of the bishops towards them. 
The Episcopalians are of two sorts. Some 
believe the government by bishops to be of 
divine institution, and they exalt and mag- 
nify immoderately the prerogatives of the 
church. Others are more moderate; and 
though they fully believe that an ecclesias- 
tical government by bishops is more holy 
and more perfect than any other, and think 
that great care should be taken to prevent 
the clergy from becoming subject to the 
will and authority of kings and magistrates, 
yet they do not invidiously deny the name 
of a church to those communities in which 
there are no bishops, and they are tempe- 

* Thus wrote Moshetm in 1741. The precise year o« 
P faff's attempt for a union was 1719 .— SchL 
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rate in defending the prerogatives of pre- 
: lates among Christians. 1 These two parties 
[ are sometimes engaged in sharp contests, a 
striking example of which occurred in the 
| present century. For the present bishop 
of Winchester, Benjamin Hoadley, a man 
eminent for talents and eloquence, greatly 
lowered the authority of the church, that 
is, of its presiding officers, and confined it 
within narrow limits. On the other hand, 

| John Potter, now archbishop of Canterbury 
and at the head of the British clergy, and 
others, contended for the prerogatives and 
authority of the church with great eloquence 
and erudition. Moreover, the disposition 
of the established church of England towards 
those who dissent from it, cannot be learned 
from anything more exactly than from the 
fact that William Wake, the late archbishop 
of Canterbury, a few years ago was disposed 
• to form an alliance with the French church, 
on terms which would secure to both most 
of their respective peculiarities of senti- 
ment. 8 

24. The unbounded liberty which Eng- 
lishmen enjoy of publishing their opinions 
without restraint, and of worshipping God 
in the manner each one thinks right, natu- 
rally causes various sects to arise occa- 
sionally, and controversies respecting things 
pertaining to religion to be perpetual. But 
it is hardly possible for any one, who has 
not himself lived some time in England 
and formed acquaintance on the spot with 
the opinions, privileges, laws, and parties 
of that happy nation, to give a full and 
accurate account of these different sects and 
controversies. Of several of the sects not 
even the names reach us, and of many of 
them we have only an imperfect and indis- 
tinct knowledge. Of the controversies we 
are to a great extent unable to ascertain 
the true foundation and the points at issue, 
because we are destitute of the sources from 
which information can be drawn. At this 
present time, one George Whitefieid is 
collecting a party, and contemplates the 
formation of a Christian community more 


* The learned and pious archbishop Wake, In a letter 
to Father Courayer, dated from Croyden House, July 
9, 1724, expresses himself thus: “1 bless God that I 
was born and have been bred in an Episcopal church, 
which, I am convinced, has been the government estab- 
lished in the Christian church from the very times of 
the Apostles. But I should be unwilling to atlirm, that 
where the ministry is not episcopal there is no church, 
nor any true administration of the sacraments. And 
very many there are among us who are zealous for 
Episcopacy, and yet dare not go so far as to annul the 
ordinances of God performed by any other ministry.” 
—Macl. 

* See the Account of the negotiation of archbishop 
Wake, and the letters which passed between him and Du 
Pin on the subject, in Maclaine’s third Appendix to his 
translation of Mosheim’s Institute $ of Ecclesiastical 
History. — Mur. 


! perfect; than all others, nor is he altogether 
unsuccessful. It would seem, if the man is 
self-consistent and does not follow the blind 
impulse of fancy rather than any deter- 
mined rule, that he places religion alto- 
gether in holy emotions and an indescribable 
kind of sensation, and that he requires his 
followers to dismiss all reliance on reason 
and study as means of [religious] knowledge, 
and to submit their minds to be guided and 
instructed by a divine illumination. 

25. The Dutch, down even to our times, 
have been occupied with the Cocceian and 
Cartesian controversies, though now less 
intensely than heretofore. And there is a 
prospect that these contests will wholly 
cease, since the Newtonian mode of philo- 
sophizing has expelled the Cartesian from 
the Dutch universities. Of the Roffilian 
disputes we have already given an account. 
Frederick van Leenhof in the year 1703 
fell under suspicion of being a Spinozist, 
and was attacked by many on account 
of a book he published, entitled, Heaven 
upon Earth; m which he taught, that a 
Christian should always be joyful, and 
never mourn or be sorrowful. The same 
crime was charged by many upon Wil- 
liam Deurhoff, an illiterate man, who 
published several tracts in the vernacular 
tongue, in which he speculated concerning 
the divine nature, as if he viewed it to be 
an energy pervading the whole material 
universe and operative in all parts of it. 
The most recent contests are those of James 
Saurin and Paul Maty. The former, a 
minister of the gospel at the Hague and 
distinguished for his genius and eloquence, 
if he erred at all, erred very slightly. For 
if we except a few inaccurate and unwary 
expressions, he deviated from the common 
doctrine only in this one point, that he 
thought it sometimes lawful to deceive men 
by our speech for the sake of accomplishing 
some great good. 8 Most of the Reformed 
churches, it is to be noted, adopt the prin- 
ciple of Augustine, that every deception 
and every falsehood is sinful. The other, 
namely Maty, committed a much greater 
fault. For in order to explain the profound 
mystery of three persons in one God and 
to render it easy to be understood, he 
assumed that the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are two finite beings, created by God, and 
who at a certain time became united to 
God. 4 


* See Saurin’s Ditcours Historiquet t Thhlogiqm * 
Critiques , et Moraux % tur let eoenementt let plus Mtmora* 
bleu du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament , volume i. of the 
folio edition.— Macl. 

< See Mosheim’s Historia Critica nov<e explications* 
Dogmatis de Tribut in Deo Personit % quam vir clariss. 
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26. In Switzerland, especially in the can- 
ton of Berne, the Formula Consensus which 
has been already mentioned produced very 
fierce disputes. In the year 1718, the 
magistrates of Berne required all public 
teachers, and particularly those of the uni- 
versity and church of Lausanne (in whom 
there was supposed to be some stain of error), 
to assent to this Formula and to receive it 
as the standard of their faith ; for it had for 
some time been neglected, and subscription 
to it had not in all cases been required. 
But several, both of the professors and of 
the candidates for the sacred office, declared 
that they could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe, and accordingly some of them were 
subjected to punishment. This caused 
grievous contentions and complaints, to quiet 
which, the king of Great Britain and the 
States-General of Holland, as well as others, 
offered their kind offices. The result was, 
that the Formula lost much of its credit and 
authority. In the German [Reformed] 
churches, nothing very remarkable has oc- 
curred. The Palatine church, once so very 
flourishing, has, through the machinations 
of the papists, suffered a great diminution 
of its prosperity. 

27. The Socinians dispersed over various 
countries of Europe, have hitherto been 
able nowhere 1 to obtain the liberty of form- 
ing themselves into a regular community, 
and of publicly setting up worship accord- 
ing to the views of their sect. At the head 
of their learned men, in our times, stood 
Samuel Crell, who died at an advanced age 
at Amsterdam. He however chose to be 
called an Artemonite rather than a Soci- 
nian, and he actually differed on many 
points from the common doctrines of the 
Socinians. The Arians obtained a great 
advocate in William Whisfcon, a professor 

Pauhu Maty excogitavit , In hi8 Dixxert. ad Historiam 
Ecclet. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 399-582. — Mur, 


[of mathematics] in the university of Cam- 
bridge, who chose rather to resign his chair 
than to renounce his opinions, which he 
defended in numerous publications. Simi- 
lar to him, according to the common esti- 
mation, was Samuel Clarke, a man richly 
endowed with powers of genius and educa- 
tion, who in the year 1724 was convicted 
of adulterating the sound doctrine in regard 
to three persons in the Godhead. But no 
ingenuous and reasonable man will rank 
Dr. Clarke among the Arians, if this name 
is to be taken in its native and proper 
acceptation. For he merely defended with 
greater clearness and diligence, what is 
called the Arminian subordination, which 
has been and is still embraced by so many 
of the first men and by very learned pre- 
lates in England, and taught that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are in nature 
equal, but in rank unequal. 8 A great 
number of persons among the English have 
endeavoured in various ways to invalidate 
and assail the most sacred doctrine of the 
divine Trinity. And this induced an opu- 
lent lady, whose name was Moyer, to leave 
by her will a rich legacy as a premium for 
eight public discourses to be delivered an- 
nually by some learned man, in opposition 
to this species of impiety. The institution 
has been in operation since the year 1720, 
and promises to future ages a rich collec- 
tion of the best productions in defence of 
this part of revealed religion. 3 

1 Except in Transylvania. — Schl. 

8 Mosheira has here mistaken the true hypothesis of 
Dr. Clarke, or at least expressed it imperfectly ; for 
what he says here is rather applicable to the opinion of 
Dr. Waterland. Dr. Clarke maintained an equality of 
perfections between the three Persons, but a subordina- 
tion of nature in point of existence and derivation.— 
Mad. 

8 As this legacy consisted merely of a leasehold estate, 
which expired in 1773 or 1774, no lectures were preached 
after that year. A list of the published lectures may be 
seen in Lowndos' British Librarian, col. 841, 842 


Postscript.— It is to be hoped that the learned translator of this work which terminates so abruptly here, 
will be enabled to fulfil the intention, indicated in the conclusion of his Preface, of compiling a continuation of 
H, embracing the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century and first half of the nineteenth ; a work which 
is very much wanted. Mosheim has had indeed several English continuators already; but they are very inadequate 
associates of this great historian, and leave the field quite unoccupied for Dr. Murdock, who, I have no doubt, 
will worthily and profitably occupy it. In German, there are many histories of the eighteenth century; 
scholars have long been expecting an addition to them from the pen of Gieseler, the first volume of whose 
Lehrbuch der never en Kirchengeschichte , published in 1840, stops in the middle of the previous century. An 
excellent manual for this period is the third volume of the edition of Jablonski’s Institutions Historic Chris- 
tian*, by Stosch and Schickedanz, 18mo ; but it comes no lower down than the year 1786.— £• 
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the Great, scholastic, 1 3th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 

464, 8 - 44 

of Stade, chronicler, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

of Padua, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

of Strasburg, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Albigenses, p. 343, s. 3 ; p. 385, s. 2 ; p. 425, 8. 5; p. 

415, 8.24; p. 478, 8. 7 
Albion, Saxon chief, 8th cent. p. 264, 8. 6 
Albius, Thomas, p. 777, s. 51 

Albizi, Bartholomew, 14th cent. p. 499, 8. 21; p. 513, n* 
Alcantara, Peter de, p. 778, a. 52 
Alciat, John Paul, p. 703, 8. 6 

Alcimus, Ecdiciua A vitus, bishop of Clermont, 8th 
cent. p. 190, n. 

Alcuin, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 8 ; p. 275, s. 18 
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Aldenburg, a bishopric, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Aldhelm, English bishop, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 0 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 3d oent. p. 97, n. 

Severn s, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 

bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent.* p. 137, n. 

bishop of Hierapolis, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

of Lycopolis, a philosopher, 4th cent. p. 

216, s. 2 

IT. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 357, s. 7 ; p. 374, n. 

III. pope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10; p. 413, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 12 ; p. 468 n. 

V. pope, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 2 

VI. pope, 15th cent. p. 635, s. 18 

VII. pope, p. 738, 8. 1 

VIII. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

Hales, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 465, s. 44 

Neckam, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

de St. Elpidio, archbishop, 14th cent. p. 

511, n. 

de Villa Del, 13th cent. p. 441, & 6 

Alexandria, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3 
Alexius Comnenus, Greek emperor, 11th cent. p. 347, 
s. 5 ; p. 385, 8. 1 

, bishop of Constantinople, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

, Arlstenus of Constantinople, 12th cent. p. 410, 

n. 

Alfred, king of England, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 4 
Alger of Cluny, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

All Saints, festival, 7th cent. p. 253, n. 1 ; 9th cent, 
p. 318, s. 2 

All Souls, festival, 10th cent. p. 342, s. 2 
Allatius, Leo, p. 764, s. 32 

Allegorists, 9th cent. p. 308, s. 10; llth, p. 376, s. 

6 ; 13th, p. 514, s. 3; 15th, p. 549, 8. 8 
Alllaco, Peter de, 15th cent. p. 550, a. 9 
Alnmin, James, of Paris, lGth cent. p. 546, n. 

Al Mamum, or Abu Gaafar Abdallah, 9th cent p. 
291, s. 3 

Alphanus, archbishop of Salerno, llth cent. p. 374, n. 
Alphonso, king of Castile, llth cent. p. 383, s. 1 

I. duke of Portugal, Pith cent. p. 405, s. 14 

IX. king of Leon, 1 3th cent. p. 439, s. 2 

X. king of Leon, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 2 

VI. king of Naples, lfith cent. p. 525, s. 1 

Altenburg, conference, p. 653, s. 37 
Alto, Scottish saint 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Altorf Socinianism, p. 860, s. 2 
Amalarius, 9th cent. p. 298, 8. 12, p. 304 n, 

Amalric of Bena, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 
Amboyna, Dutch missions in, p. 723, s. 17 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 4th cent. p. 138, 8. 10, n. 3 

Authpert. 8th cent p. 276, s. 18 

of Camalduli, lfith cent. p. 526, 8. 4 ; p. 639, 

a. 24 

Amedeus of Lausanne, 13th cent. p. 413, n. 

America, conversions there, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 2 

missions, p. 601, 8. 1; p. 724, a. 19 

Ames, William, p. 681, s. 37 

Ammianus Marceilinus, 4th cent p. 12, s. 18 

Ammonius Saccas, a philosopher, 2nd cent. p. 59, 8. 

7. n. 5 

a Christian writer, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Amphilochius of Iconium, 4th cent. p. 136, s. 9, n. 2 

Amrou, Saracen conqueror of Egypt, p. 255, s. 3 

Amsdorf, Nicholas, p. 649, s. 29 

Amulo or Amularius of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Amusements, improper, p. 803, s. 31 

Amyraut Moses, p. 745, n. 2 

Anabaptists, p. 591, 8 . 10; p. 645, s. 22; p. 699, s. 3; 
p. 707, s. 10; p. 829, s. 22 

or Mennonites, history of, 16th cent. p. 

684; 17th cent. p. 857 
An&cletus II. pope, 12th oent. p. 403, 8. 7 
Anania, John de, canonist 15th cent p. 543, n, 
Anastasia, a martyr in the 4th cent p. 142, n. 
Anastasius, a presbyter of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 
200,8.6 

Sinalta, three of this name, p. 224, s. 8 

emperor, 6th cent. p. 236, s. 5 

— — Apocrisiarius, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, p. 255, 

8. 4 

— Syrian, 8tb cent. p. 276, n. 

Bibliothecarius, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6 ; p. 

305, n. 

Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 
Ancestors, worship of in China, p. 720, s. 14 


Ancharanus, Peter, 15th cent. p. 541, n. 

Anchialus, Michael, bishop of Constantinople, 12th 
cent. p. 397, s. 2 

Anchorites, or Anachorites, p. 148, s. 15 
Andradius, Ja. Paya, p. 517, s. 21 
AndreH, James, p. 653, s. 37 

John Valentine, p. 792, s. 15 

Andreas, bishop of Samosata, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop in Cappadocia, 6th cent. p. 187, n. 

bishop of Crete, 7 th cent p. 248, s. & 

John, 14th cent. p. 488, 8. 5 

Anthony, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

de Petra, lfith cent. p. 638, n. 

Cardinal, a reformer, 15th cent. p. 645, n. 

Andrew, the apostle, p. 21, n. 

king of Hungary, 13th cent. p. 433, s. 4 

English monk, Nth cent. p.-510, n. 

Andronicus Camaterus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 
Angelomus of Luxeuil, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Angel us de Clavasio, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Anglerius, Peter Martyr, 16th cent, p 546. n. 
Anglo-Saxons, converted, 6th cent. p. 213, s. 2; 7th 
cent. p. 240, s. 2 
Anglus, Thomas, p. 777, 8. 51 
Anhalt princes loin the Reformed, p. 675, s. 26 
Anna, wife of Wlodimir, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 5 

Comnena, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 

Annats, Nth cent. p. 493, s. 6; 15th, p. 533, s. 12 
Annunciation, feast, 6th cent. p. 235, s. 4 
Anomooans, sect, in the 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Ansegisus, historian, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, llth cent. p. 353, 
s. 7; p. 373, b. 31 

of Liege, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

of Lucca : see pope Alexander II. 

of Ilavelburg, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

of Laon, 12th cent. p. 411, s. 23 

Ansgarlus, apostle of Denmark, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 1 
Antherius, bishop of Bethlehem, p. 714, 8. 3 
Anthony, monk, Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. ; p. 147, 
8.13 

St. order of, llth cent. p. 371, s. 25 

of Padua, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

do Balocho, or de Veroellis, 15th cent. p. 

545, n. 

Anthropomorphltes, 5th cent. p. 207, 8. 20; 10th, cent, 
p. 343, 8. 4 

A ntidico-Marianites, sect, 4th cent. p. 172, s. 25 
Antinomians, I.utheran, p. 647, b. 26 

English, p. 829, 8. 23 

Antioch, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3,; p. 180, s. 2; 
p. 628, 8. 4 

Antiochus, monk of Saba, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 
Antipajdobaptists, English, p. 696, 8. 23 
Antitrinitarians, p. 862, ». 6 
Antonines, emperors, their character, p. 51, s. 1 
Antoninus, Marcus, emperor, p. 51, s. I ; p. 52, s. 4 

Pius, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, 8. 1 

Antonius Melissa, Greek, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Andreas, Nth cent. p. 509, b. 38 

de Butrio, jurist, Nth cent. p. 5)3, n. 

of Florence, 1 5th cent. p. 641, s. 24 

Antony, Paul, p. 801, s. 27 

Aphonius, writer in the 7th cent. p. 250 n. 

Apocrypha, of the New Testament, p. 36, s. 16 
Apollinarian heresy, 4th cent. p. 167, s. 17 
Apollinaris, bishop of Hieropolia, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

of Antioch, senior and junior, 4th cent. p. 

136, s. 9, n. 5; p. 167, s. 17 
Apollonius, Tyanteus, 1st cent. p. 89, 8. 9 

a Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Apologies of Christians, p. 56, p. 68 

— of Justin Martyr, p. 57, s. 6 

for the Augsburg Confession, p. 588, 8. 3 

Apostles, p. 18, s. 5, n. 3 ; p. 20 ; p. 21, s. 6, n. 2 ; p. 36, 
8.15 

Apostoll, 13th cent. p. 483, 8. 14 
Apostles' Creed, p. 40, b. 4, n. 2 ; p. 66, 8. J 
Apostolic canons and constitutions, p. 37, 8 . 19 ; p. 103, 
8. 11 

fathers, p- 38, s. 20 

clerks, monks, Nth cent. p. 506, 8. 86 

Apostolic!, sect, 12th cent., p. 431, 8. 15 
Apostool, Samuel, p. 859, 8. 7 
Appeals to councils, origin of, p. 661, s. 9 
Appellants, p. 869, s. 11; see Jansenlsts 
Appion, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 60, n. 


Aquilinus, Bernardine, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Arabians, converted in 2d cent. p. 62, a. 3 ; in 3d 
cent. p. 86, s. 6 ; in 5th cent. p. 174, a. 3 ; and Arabic 
learning in 9th cent. p. 291, s. 3; in 10th. p. 330, s. 
3, p. 332, s. 8; in 11th, p. 351, a. 2, p. 352, a. 4; in 
1 2th, p. 490, a. 9 ; in 13th, p. 436, s. 10, p. 441, 8. 6 ; 
in 14th, p. 487, 0 . 4 
Arabianus, writer in 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Arator, a poet of 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Arcadiua, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
Archbishops, p. 63, s. 3; p. 91, 8. 1; p. 123, a. 3 
Archdeacons, Archpresbyters, origin of, p. 131, s. 8 
ArcheluuB, son of Herod, p. 13, s. 2 

bishop of Carrha, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Arcimbold, Jo. Angelus, p. 567, n. 4 ; p. 533, n. 3 
Ardo, abbot of Aniane, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Arethas, archbishop in Cappadocia, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 
Aretinus, Leonard Brunus, 15th cent. p. 641, n. 
Arevallo, Roderic Sincius de, 16th cent. p. 543, n. 
Arlans, origin of, in 4th cent. p. 160, s. 9. Sects of, 
p. 166, &c. retire among the Gotha, in 5th cent. p. 
198, a. 4.— State of, in 6th cent. p. 235, a. 3; in 7th 
cent. p. 254, a. 2; in fith cent. p. 284, a. 1 ; in 10th 
cent. p. 343, a. 4 ; in 16th cent. p. 699, a. 3 ; p. 704, 
8. 8; In 17th cent. p. 862, a. 6; p. 874, a. 27 
Aribo, bishop of Freysingen, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Arifastus, nobleman, 11th cent. p. 385, s. 3 
Aristides, apologist, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Aristotelian philosophy, p. 11, s. 22; in 2d cent. p. 
66, a. 2; in 3d, p. 90, a. 2 ; in 4th, p. 126, a. 2; in 
5th, p. 178, a. 3 ; in 6th, p. 219, s. 3 ; in 7th, p. 245, 
a. 4 ; in 8th, p. 2G5, a. 2 ; in 9th, p. 291, a. 2; p. 29*2 ; 
s. 7, in 11th, p. 351, s. 2; in Fith, p. 397, a. 2 ; in 
13th, p. 436, a. 2, p. 441, a. 7 ; in 14th, p. 487, a. 2, 
p. 489, a 6 ; in 15th, p. 526, s. 4 ; in 16th, p. 563, a. 
13 ; in 17th, p. 732, s. 30 ; p. 760, s. 30 ; p. 812, 8. 6 
Aristotle, his opinion of God and the soul, p. 11, s. 22 
Arius, p. 131, s. 9; p. 151, s. 21; p. 160, a. 10; his 
letters, p. 161, a. 11 ; his death, p. 164, s. 13, n. 2 
Armagh, see of, erected in 5th cent. p. 175, a. G 
Armand, de Bello Visu, 13th cent. p. 446, a. 43 
Armenians, converted In 4th cent. p. 124, a. 19; 16th 
cent. p. 632, s. 14; in 17th, p. 784, a. 7 
Arminians, p. 814, 8. 8; p. 837, a. 1 ; p. 872, a. 22 
Arminius, James, p. 815, s. 11; p- 843 
Arnald, of Polctiers, 12th cent. p. 420, s. 11 

William, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 47G, a. 4 

Cistercian abbot, 13th cent. p. 478, a. 7 

Cescomes, archbishop of Tarragona, 14th cent. 

p. 512, n. 

Arnaud, Anthony, p. 624, s. 36 ; p. 760, a. 30 ; p. 78, a. 3 

_ Jaquelino, p. 773, a. 46 

Arndt, John, p. 642, s. 12 ; p. 793, n. p. 795, s. 19; p. 
808, a. 39 

Arnobius, senior, 3d cent. p. 97, 8. 8 

junior, 6th cent. p. 189, s. 11 

Arnold of Brescia, l*2th cent. p. 427, a. 10 

Carnotensis, 12th cent. p. 413, A 

of Hildesheim, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

of Villa-Nova, 13th cent. p. 442, a. 9 

Godfrey, p. 804, s. 32 

Arnoldists, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 10 

Arno, bishop of Slavonia, 9th cent. p. 287, n. 

Arnulph, bishop of Luxen, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 
Arsenius, Autorianus, 13th cent. p. 463, a. 43 
Artemon, heretic, 2d cent. p. 82, a. 21, n. 2 
Articles of Torgau, p. 682, s. 28 

of Smalcald, p. 591, a. 9 

— five, of tho Arminians, p. 839, 8, 4 

Arta, the seven liberal, what, p. 178, 8. 2 
Ascension feast, when instituted, p. 253, n. 7 
Ascetics, p. 69, 8. 12; p. 147» ss. 13, 14; p. 143, s. 15, 
n. 2 

Ascusnage, John, 7th cent, tritheist, p. 232, a. 10 
Asseburg, Lady Juliana, p. 805, 8. 34 
Asserus, bishop of Sherborne, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
Asterius of Cappadocia, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Pontua, 6th cent. p. 185, n. 

Astesanua, 14th cent. p. 510, s. 37 
As trology, 11th cent. p. 352, 8. 4 ; 14th, p. 489, a» 8 
Asylum, right of, in churches, 7th cent. p. 254, n. 1 
A taboo, Zenghi. Tartar viceroy, 12th cent. p. 192, s. 8 
Athanaric, Gothic king, 4th cent. p. 125, s. 24 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 
20 ; p. 132, s. 9 ; p. 164, s. 13 ; n. 2 

junior, or Celetes, 5th cent p. 187, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 7th cent p. 255, s. 5 


Athanasian creed, spurious, p. 132, n. 2 
Atheists, reputed, 13th cent. p. 436, s. 2; In 18th cent, 
p. 867, s. 6 

Athenagoras, apologist, 2d cent. p. 56, s. 5; p. 59, 

8. 6 

Athingians, Paulicians, 9th cent. p. 320, n. 2 
Atonement, universality of, 9th cent. p. 315, s. 24 

disputes on, p. 652, a. 35; p. 817, s. 14; 

p. 836, s. 36 

Attlcus, bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Atto of Verceili, 10th cent. p. 338, a. 13 
Aubespine, Gabriel, p. 763, a. 32 
Audieus, 4th cent, reformer, p. 171, s. 23 
Audentiua, writer of 4th cent. p. 146, a. 9 
Audoenus, or Dado, archbishop of Rouen, 7th cent, 
p. 245, a. 3 ; p. 250, n. 

Augsburg, confession, p. 582, s. 28 ; p. 586, s. 1; p. 
587, a. 2, n. 3 ; p. 639, s. 7 ; p. 740, s. 2 

Diets of, p. 568, 8. 7 ; p. 687, s. 2 ; p. 694, 

a. 3 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 4th cent. p. 139, s. 10, n. 

2; p. 144,. 8. 4; p. 146, 8. 9; p. 157, 8. 1 ; p. 159, 8. 

7 ; p. 176, s. 2; p. 197. a. i; p. 198, s. 2; p. 209, a. 

23; p. 210, 8. 25; p. 211, 8. 26; p. 212, s. 27 

much followed, 9th cent. p. 308, a. 10 

monk, apostlo of Britain, 5th cent. p. 213, 

a. 2 ; 7th ceut. p. 240, a. 2 

Augustinian, canons regular, 11th cent. p. 371, 6. 29 

eremites, 13th cent. p. 451, a. 22 

Augustinus, Triumphus, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

. Jansenius’s book, p. 768‘, s. 39 

Augustulua, emperor, 5th cent. p. 173, a. I 
Augustus, emperor, 1st cent. p. 7, a. 1 ; p. 31, 8. 12 

elector of Saxony, p. 653, a. 38 

king of Poland, p. 749, a. 16 

Avitu 3 , bishop of Clermont, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Aurelian, emperor, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 7 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, 4th cent. p. 143, n, 
Aureolus, Peter, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Auricular confession, established, 13th cent. p. 469, s. 2 
Ausonius, a poet, 4th cent. p. 126, a. 1 
Austrian protestants, p. 740, a. 3 
Autharis, king of Lombards, 6th cent. p. 216, a. 3 
Autbert of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 287, a. 1 
Authpert, Ambrose: tee Ambrose 
’AvTOKe'<J>aA.os, independent bishop, p. 128, n. 2 ; p. 180, 
a. 3, n. 7 

Auxilius, writer, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Auxumitee, Ethiopians, converted, p. 124,8. 20 
Ave Maria, ordained, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 2 
Aventinus, John, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Averroes, of Corduba, 12th cent. p. 526, a. 6 
Avignon, papal residence, in 14th cent. p. 492, s. 4 ; p. 
495, ss. 12, 13 

B abacus, Nestorian archbishop of Seleucia, 5th cent, 
p. 203, n. 

Bacon, Roger, 13th cent. p. 441, 8. 6 

John, 14th cent. p. 609, 8. 37 

Francis, Lord Verulam, p. 730, s. 25; p. 737, 

a. 36 

Bactrians, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 
Bagnolists, Cathari, 12th cent. p. 425, s. 5 
Bahnsen, Benedict, p. 809, *n. 2 
Baius, Michael, p. 617, 8* 21 ; p. 625, s. 38 
Bajazet, Turkish sultan, 14th cent. p. 485, s. 1 
Balazinansa, bishop of the Cathari, 12th cent. p. 425, 
a. 5 

Balderic of Arras, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Baldric, archbishop of Dol, Fith cent. p. 413, n. 

Baldus, Ubaidus, 14th cent. p. 448, s. 5 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 
- archbishop of Canterbury, 1 2th cent. p. 413, n. j 

Latin emperor of Constantinople, 13tli cent. 

— — Frederick, p. 792, s. 15 

Balsamon, Theodore, 12th cent. p. 410, s. 22 I 

Iialuze, Stephen, p. 763, s. 32 
Bancroft, Richard, archbishop, p. 670, s. 18 
Bappenheim, Matthew Mareschalcus de, 15th cent. p. 
543, n 

Baptism, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 8; In 2d, p. 74,*. 13 
in 3d, p. 106, s. 4; in 4th, p. 156, s. 7; in 6th, p. 
234, a. 3 

Baptism of heretics, p. 104, 8. 13; p. 113, s. 18; p. 159, 
s. 8 

Baptismal fonts, in 4th cent. p. 156, s. 7 
Baptista Salvis or do Salis, 15th cent. p. 545, n* 
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Baptists, Trovamala, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Mantuanus,46th cent. p. 646, n. 

Baptists : see Anabaptists and Memnonitea. 

English, p. 696, s. 22; p. 829, s. 22, n. 2 ; p. 

860, n. 1 

general, p. 696, s. 23 

particular, p. 696, s. 22 

Baradseus, Jacobus, 6th cent. p. 207, s. 20; p. 236, s. 6 
Barbatus, Andrew, jurist, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Harbor ini, cardinal, p. 714, n. 3 
Bar-Cochebas, Jewish impostor, 2nd cent. p. 55, s. 1 1 
Bardas, Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 291, s. 2 
Bardesanes, heretic, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Barefooted monks, Franciscan, p. 615, s. 16 
Barlaam, and Barlaamites, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1 ; p. 

487, n. 2 ; p. 507, s. 37 p. 51 6, 8. 9 ; p. 518, s. 2 
Barletta, Gabriel, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Barnabas St., 1st cent. p. 39, s. 2 

Barnabites, order of, p. 615, s. 17 

Baronius, Caesar, p. 616, s. 19; p. 752, s. 19; p. 762, 8. 32 

Barre, Nicholas, p. 759, s. 27 

Barrow, Isaac, p. 737, s. 36 

Barsabas, 1st cent. p. 20, s. 3 

Barsanuphius, of Gaza, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Barsumas, bishop of Nisibis, 5th cent. p. 203. s. 1 1 

Euty chian monk, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 1 7 

Bartholomew, St. preached in Arabia, p. 21, s. 3, n. 2; 
p. 52 

of Albizi, 14th cent. p. 513, n. p. 499, 

8. 21 

of St. Concordia, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

bishop of Urbino, 14th cent. p. 5i2, n. 

de Glauvilla, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Bartholomew’s eve, massacre, p. 666, n. 

Bartolus, a jurist, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 5 

Baschi, Matthew de, p. 6 1 4, s. 1 6 

Basil the Groat of Cappadocia, 4th cent. p. 132, s. 9 

of Ancyra, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Cilicia, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

of Seleucia, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n. 2 

of Thcss&lonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

bishop of Ancyra, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

the Macedonian, Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 

289, s. 4 ; p. 300, n. ; p. 317, s. 29 

Achrldenus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Monk, founder of the Bogomiles, p. 424, g. 2 

council of, 15th cent. p. 549, s. 7 

Basilides, 2nd cent, his heresy, p. 78, s. 11 

John, Czar, p. 630, s. 9 

emperor of Abyssinia, p. 751, s. 17 

Basnage, James, p. 764, s. 32 

Batavia, church there, p. 723, s. 17 

Bathori, Transylvanian, family of, p. 708, s. 13 

Bavaria, state of, in 8th cent. p. 260, s. 2 

Bayer, Christian, p. 686, s. 1 

Bayle, Peter, p. 737, s. 37 

Baylonius, Pascal, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 

Beaugendre, Anthony, p. 761, s. 31 

Beaulieu, Lewis le Blanc de, p. 745, n. 2; p. 818, 8. 16 

Bebelius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Becan, Martin, p. 741, n. 1 
Bcchmann, Friedemann, p. 792, s. 15 
Becker, Balth. p. 736, s. 35 ; p. 835, 8. 35 
Becket, Thomas k, archbishop of Canterbury, 12th 
cent. p. 404, s. 12 

Beda, Veherabilis, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3; p. 275, s. 18, n. 
Bedingfield, colonel, p. 723, n. 1 
Begging monks : see Mendicants 
Beghards, Beguime and Beguttce, 13th cent. p. 387, s. 
3; p. 459, s. 39; p. 461, 8. 40; p. 462, s. 41 ; p. 480, 
s. 9; 14th cent. p. 494, s. 9; p. 500, s. 22, &c.; p. 
504, s. 31; p. 505, s. 33, &c. ; p. 518, s. 3; in 15th 
cent. p. 536, s. 20, &c. ; p. 54 9, s. 7; p. 552, s. 2 
Behm, John and Michael, p. 799, s. 24 
Believers and catechumens, p. 33, s. 7 
Bellarmin, Robert, p. 622, s. 29 ; p. 762, s. 32 
BeJlator, writer in 6th cent. p. 230, s. 3 
Belna, John de, 14th cent. p. 502, s. 27 
Bembo, Cardinal, p. 603, s. 5 
Bona, Amalric de, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 
Benedict, St. of Nursia, 6th cent. p. 221, s. 6; p. 226, 
s. 9 

bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

— of Aniane, reformer of monasteries, 9th 

cent. p. 297, s. 11 ; p. 304, n. 

- III. pope, 9th cent p. 294, s. 4 ; p. 305, n. 

— IV. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 


Benedict, V. pope, 10th cent. p. 335, s. 5 

VI. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VIII. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

IX. popo, 1 1th cent p. 356, s. 3 

X. pope, 1 1th cent, p, 357, s. 5 

XI. pope, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 4 

- — ■ XII. pope, 14th cent. p. 494, s. 10; p. 

512, n. 

XIII. pope, 14th cent. p. 496, s. 16; p. 527, 

s. 2 

XIV. pope, p. 868, s. 7 

Benedictine monks, p. 222, s. 6; their rule, p. 221, s. 
6, n. 4 

Benetus, Cyprian, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Benin, Catholic Mission to, p. 724, s. 18 

Bennet, Gervas, p. 845, s. 1 

Benno, cardinal, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Bentra, Nicolaus de, archbishop of Peking, 14th cent, 
p. 484, s. 2 

Berengarius of Tours, and his controversy, 11th cent. 

p. 376, s. 5; p. 380, s. 13, &c. 

Berengosus of Treves, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Berne, Canton, p. 665, s. 13; p. 874, s. 26 
Bernard Delitiosi, 14th cent. p. 501, s. 24 

Guido, inquisitor, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

or Bernhard, St. 12th cent. p. 392, s. 9; p. 

407, s. 16; p. 410, 8. 23; p. 418, s. 6; p. 420, 8. 10; 
p. 423, s. J9; p. 431, 8. 15 
Bernardines of La Trappe, p. 758, 8. 26 

monks, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 16 

Berno, abbot and writer, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Bernoulli, James and John, p. 731, s. 26 
Bertha, patroness of Augustine, 7th cent. p. 213, s. 2 
Bertharius, a poet, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6 ; p. 303, s. 14 
Berthold of Constance, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

bishop of Livonia, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 4 

of Calabria, founder of the Carmelites, 12th 

cent. p. 408, s. 21 
Bertius, Peter, p. 749, s. 16 
Bertram : see Ratramn 
Bertrand de Turre, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Berulle, John or Peter de, p. 758, s. 27 
[ Beryllu8 of Bostra, 3d cent. p. Ill, s. 14 
Besold, Christopher, p. 760, s. 16 
t Bessarion, cardinal, 15th cent. p. 526, 8 5; p. 534, s. 
14 ; p. 538, 8. 23 

Bethlehemitcs, order of, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 19 

lieton, cardinal, p. 668, n. 1 

Beza, Theodore, p. 663, s. 11 

Bezpopoftschins, Russian sect, p. 782, n. 6 

Bibllander, Theodore, p. 683, s. 44 

Biblical divines, 13th cent. p. 471, 8. 7; 14th, p. 514, s. 4 

colleges at Ilalle, p. 790, s. 1 1 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, p. 7Q9, n. 1 
Biddle, John, p. 862, n. I 
Biel, Gabriel, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 
Biographies of saints, 9th cent. p. 307, s. ft 
Bishops, origin and history of, in 1st cent, p, 33, s. 8, 
in 2d, p. 63; in 3d, p. 91; in 4th, p. 127, s. 1; in 5th, 
p. 179, 8. 1 ; in Gth, p. 217, s. 2; in 7th, p. 246, s. 3; 
in 8th, p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 267, 8. 1 ; in 9th, p. 294, s. 2 ; 
in 10th, p. 335, s. 9; 12th, p. 417, s. 3; see Clergy. 

in Great Britain, p. 180, n. 7 

catholic, p. 561, s. 10; p. 584, g. 32; p. 613, 

s. 14; p. G70, s. 19; p. 756, s. 23 

English, p. 176 

Scottish, p. 823, n. 

Bizochi, who, 13th cent. p. 460, s. 4Q 

Blacklo, Thomas, p. 777, s. 51 

Blanc, Lewis de : see Beaulieu 

Blandrata, George, p. 708, s. 13 

Blastares, Matthew, p. 507, 8. 37 

Blesdyck, Nicholas, p. 697, s. 24 

Blondell, David, p. 817, s. 14 

Blondus, Flavius, historian, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Blood of Christ, whether divine, 15th cent, p, 551, s. 14 
Bloody statute of Henry VIII. p. 592, n. 3 
Blount, Charles, p. 728, s. 22 
Blum, Henry Julius, p. 750, s. 16 
Boamund, a crusader, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 
Bobbio, monastery established 6th cent. p. 221, n. 3 
Bobolenus, monk and writer, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Bockholt, or Bockold, John, p. 591, 8. 10; p. 688, 8. 7 
Bodin, John, p. 603, s. 5 

Body of Christ, origin of, p. 694, s. 18; ubiquity ofj 
see Ubiquity 
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Boeslus, John George, p. 806, s. 85 
Bogthius, a Christian philosopher, 6th cent. p. 228, 8. 9; 
p. 218, a. 3 

Boetius, Henry, p. 807, 8. 38 
Bogermann, John, p. 842, s. 7 
Bogomiles, a sect, 12th cent. p. 424, s. 2 
Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, 9th cent. p. 288, n. 4 
Bohemia, reformation in, p. 585, s. 34 ; p. 673, &c. 
Bohemians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, a. 3 

brethren, p. 673, s. 24 

Bohemian war, 15th cent. p. 740, s. 3 
Bohme, Jacob, p. 733, s. 30 ; p. 808, s. 40 
Boisneburg, John Christian von, p. 749, s. 16 
Boleslaus of Bohemia, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 

king of Poland, 11th cent. p. 345, s. 2 

Bolland, John, a Jesuit, p. 763, s. 32 
Bologna, university, when founded, p. 397, 8. 3 
Bolsec, Jerome, p. 682, s. 41 
Bona, John, cardinal, p. 763, s. 32 
Bonacarsus of Milan, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Bonagratia of Bergamo, 14th cent. p. 502, s. 29 ; p. 
503, 8. 30 

Bonaventura, general of the Franciscans, 13th cent. p. 
465, s. 44 

Brocardus, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

— Baduarius, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Bonftnlus, Antonius, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Bonfrere, James, a Jesuit, p. 763, s. 32 

Boniface I. bishop of ltome, 5th cent. p. 1 89, n. 

II. 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

III. 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 

IV. 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

V. 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

. VII. antipope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VIII. pope, 13th cent. p. 444, s. 3; p. 449, 8. 

17 ; p. 469, n.; p. 474, s. 3; p. 491, s. 2; p. 493, s. 7 
IX. pope, p. 527, s. 2 

(Winlfrid), apostle of Germany, 8th cent. p. 

261, s. 3 and s. 4 

Bonl Homines or Bos Homos, Pauliclans, p. 385, s. 2 
Bonosus, heretic, 4th cent. p. 172, n. 1 
lions Valets or Garyons, Beghards, 13th cent. p. 462, 
s. 42 

Borromoo, Charles, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Bossius, Donatus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Bossuet, James Benigne, p. 745, s. 12; p. 746, s. 
13; p. 749, s. 15; p. 764, s. 32; p. 775, n. 3; p. 776, 
s. 50 

Bostra, council at, p. Ill, s. 14 
Boulainvilliers, count, p. 730, s. 24 
Bourbon, Anne Genevieve do, p. 771, s. 44 
Bourignon de la Porte, Antoinette, p. 864, s. 4 
Bousardus, Gaufrid, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Bouwenson, Leonard, Mennonite, p. 691, s. 10 
Boyle, Robert, p. 723, n. 1; p- 726, s. 21 ; p. 731, s. 

26 ; p. 737, s. 36 
Boyle lectures, p. 726, s. 21 

Bradwardine, Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, 14th 
cent p. 448, s. 5 
Brahe Ticho, p. 731, s. 26 
Brahmins, p. 715, s. 7 

Brandenburg, a bishopric in 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9; 
embraced reformed doctrines, p. 785, s. 2; received 
Soclnians, p. 862, 8. 5 
Brandolinus, 15th cent. p. 442, n. 

Brautlo, bishop of Saragossa, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3; 
p. 250, n. 

Breckling, Frederick, p. 809, s. 43 
Bredenburg : tea Breitenburg 
Breltenburg, John and Paul, p. 8G3, s. 2 
Bremen joins the reformed, p. 665, s. 14 
Brendel, George Christopher, p. 870, s. 16 
Brentius, John, p. 657, a. 46 

Brethren of the Free Spirit, sect 11th cent. p. 387, s. 

3 ; 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9 ; 15th oent. p. 552, s. 2 
of the Holy Trinity, monks, 13th cent. p. 

— of the Sack, monks, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 19 

of Alexius, monks, 14th oent. p. 506, s. 36 

of the community, laxer Franciscans, 14th 

cent. p. 500, s. 24 , . „ , , ... 

of the observation, stricter Franciscans, 14th 

cent. p. 605, s. 34 ■ ■ 

. — the white, sect 15th oent. p. 553, s. 3 

Brigltta, St. a visionary, 1 4th cent. p. 5 1 2, n. 

Britain, reformation in, p. 586, s. 34; p. 591, s. 11 ; p. 
696. s. 9 : tee England, Scotland 


Britons, state of, In first two centuries, p. 31, 8. 13 ; p. 
52, s. 4, n. 4 ; in 3d, p. 87, s. 7 ; in 5th, p. 176, s. 8 ; 
in 6th, p. 213, s. 2 ; in 7th, p. 244, s. 2 ; p. 252, s. 5 ; 
in 8th, p. 2G6, s. 3 ; in 13th, p. 445, s. 8 
Brocardus, Bonaventura, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Bromley, Thomas, p. 865, n. 3 

Brown, George, archbishop of Dublin, p. 598, s. 11 

— Robert, p. 672, s. 21 ; p. 824, s. 21 

Brownists, p. 672, s. 21 ; p. 823, s. 21 

Brulifer, Stephen, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

Bruno or Boniface, missionary, 11th oent. p. 345, s. 2 

Leonard, 15th cent. p. 626, 8. 4 

abbot of Monte Cassiuo, 1 1th cent. p. 373, s. 31 

bishop of WUrtsburg, 1 1th cent. p. 374, n. 

Bruno, founder of Carthusians, 1 1th cent. p. 370, s* 27; 
p. 373, s. 31 

Jordano, £. 603, s. 5 

Bucer, Martin, p. 660, s. 6 
Budueians, a Socinian sect, p. 711, s. 22 
Budneius, Simon, a Socinian, p. 711, s. 22 
Bugenhagius, John, p. 583, s. 31 
Bulgaranus, count, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

Bulgarians converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3; became 
Paulicians, p. 321, s. 4 : ste Pauiicians 
Bull against Jansenlus, p. 770, s. 48 

against Luther, p. 572, 8. 12 

Unigenitus, p. 868, a. 8 

Bullinger, Henry, p. 680, 8. 35 

Buiosudes, Hungarian proselyte, 10th cent. p. 326, a. 6 
Buraburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Burch, John, reforms monasteries, 15th cent p. 535 , 
n. 5 

Burchard of Wtirtzburg, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 2 

bishop of Worms, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 

Burgo, Aug. Gibbon de, p. 746, s. 13 
Burgundians converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 4 
Burgundy, James of, p. 682, s. 41 
Buridan, John, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 7 
Huriensis, Bostonus, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Burley, Walter, Nth cent. p. 489, s. 6 ; p. 609. n. 9 
Burrhi or Borrhus, Jos. Fran. p. 777, s. 51 
Buscher, Statius, p. 796, s. 21 
Bustis, Bernardine de, p. 545, n. 

Cjecilian, bishop of Carthage, 4th cent. p. 157. s. 2 
Caesar Borgia, son of Alexander VI. p. 536, s. 18 
Ceesarinus Julian, 16th cent. p. 543, 11 . 

Cacsarius of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Arles, 6th cent. p. 225, s. 9 ; p. 215, s. 2 

a monk, 13th cent, p 455, s. 31 ; p. 467, n. 

Catenas, Michael, Franciscan general, Nth cent. p. 

503, s. 30 . , _ . 

Cajanus, or Gaianus, bishop of Alexandria, in Gib 
cent. p. 237, s. 8 

Cajetan, Thomas, cardinal, p. 568, s. C 
Cainites, sect, in 2d cent. p. 81, s. 18 
Caius, presbyter, Rome, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Calixtlnes of Bohemia, 15th cent, p 548, s. 5 

controversies, p. 796, &c. 

Calixtus, I. pope, 12th, cent. p. 402, s. 5; p. 413, n. 

II. antipope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 11 

III. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 16 

George, p. 747, s. 14 ; p. 783, s. 17 ; p. 792, s. 

15; p. 794, s. 18; p. 795, 8. 19; p. 796, 8. 21 

- Frederick Ulric, p. 793, n. 

Callistus, bishop of Constantinople, Nth cent. p. 508, n. 

Calo of Foictiers, 12th cent. p. 420, s. 11 

Calovius, Abraham, p. 792, s; 15; p. 793, n. p. 794, s. 

17 ; p. 796, s. 21 ; p. 797, 8. 22 
Calumnies against the Christians, p. 24, 8. 8 ; p. 53, 
s. 7 i p. 56, s. 4 ; p. 115, s. 3 
Calvin, John, p. 668, s. 2, &c.; p. 660, s. 6; p. 661, s. 
7 ; p. 663, s. 11 ; p. 664, s. 12 ; p. 665, ss. M, Mi P» 
666, s. 16; p. 679, 8. 34, &c.; p.6s0, #s. 35, 36, &C.; 
p. 700, s. 4 

Catnaldulensians, llth oent. p. 369, s. 24 
Camalduli, Ambrose de, 16th cent. p. 539, 8. 24 
Camaterus, Andronicus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

- John, bishop of Constantinople, 1 2th cent. 

Cambaiu or Peking, an archbishopric, 14th cent. p. 
_ 484, S. 2 

Camerarius, Joachim, p. 641, s. 9 
Cameron, John, p. 817, 8. 14 
Campanella, Thomas, p. 604, s. 8 
Camp&nus, John, p. 700, 8. 3 
Carapegius, Laurentlus, p. 576, s* 19 
M m m 
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Canales, John, monk, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Candidus, Greek writer, 2nd cent. p. 66, n. 

Arian writer, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

historian, 6th cent. p. 1 87, «. 

Candlemas, feast, 6th cent. p. 235, s. 4 • 

Canon of the N. Testament, when settled, p. 36, s. 16 

of the Mass, what, p. 234, n. 1 

law, p. 398, s. 6 ; p. 443, s. 10; p. 488, 8. 5 

Canons, of the Apostles : see Apostolic canons 

of Nice, p. 130, n. 1; p. 163, n. 1 

of Sardiea, 130, n. 3 

of Chalcedon, p. 179, s. 1 

order of, in 8th cent. p. 272, s. 14; in 9th, p. 

298, s. 12; 11th, p. 371, 8. 29; 12th, p. 407, s. 18 

regular, p. 614, s. 15; some orders abolished, 

p. 756, n. 4 

Canonization, in 9th cent. p. 306, s. 4 ; 10th, p. 340, 8. 

4 ; Pith, p. 405, a. 13 ; 17th, p. 778, s. 52 
Cantacuzcnus, John, Greek emperor, 14th cent. p. 484, 
s. 1; p. 508, s. 37 

Cantor, dCgidius, 15th cent. p. 656, s. 3 
€anus, Melchior, p. 617, s. 21 
Canute, John, Danish bishop, p. 811, s. 1 
Capgrave, John, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Capistninus, John, 15th cent. p. 640, s. 24 
Capriio, (lteuchlin) John, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 3 
Cappcl, Lewis, p. 818, s. 15 

Capreolus, bishop of Carthago, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

John, 15th cent. p. 542, s. 24 

Capuchins, monks, p. 615, s. 16; p. 724, s. 18 
Caputiati, sect. Pith cent. p. 431, s. 15 
Caracal la, emperor, 3rd cent. p. 85, s. 2 
Carueciolus, Robert, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Caranza, Bartholomew, p. 617, s. 21 
Carbeas, leader of the Pauliciaus, 9th cent. p. 321, 
s. 4 

Cardanus, Jerome, p. 601, s. 8 

Cardinals, p. 358, s. 7, n. I ; p. 405, 8. 13 ; p. 532, s. 12; 
p. 606, ss. I, 2 

Carinthia, 8th and 9th century, p. 287, n. 1 
Cano, John, p. 640, 8. 9 
Carit, enlightened, 1 0th cent. p. 324, s. 1 
Carlerius, yEgidius, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Carloman, 8th cent. p. 267, s. 1 

King of Duly, 9th cent. p. 296, 8. 6 

Carlstadt, Andrew, p. 569, s. 9 ; p. 574, s. 17 
Carmelites, 12th cent. p. 408, a. 21; p. 451, s. 22 
Carnatic, mission to, p. 7 l(i, n. 2 
Carpocrates, a Gnostic, 2nd cent. p. 79, s. 14 
Carpzov, John Benedict, p. 793, it. 

Cartds, Reu6 Des, p. 731, s. 26; p. 734, bs. 31, 32; p. 

760, s. 1 1 ; p. 832, s. 29 ; p. 833, 8. 30 
Cartesian philosophy, p. 729, 8. 24, &c. 

Carthusians, monks, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 27 

Cases of conscience, treated of, 14th cent. p. 515, 8. 7 

Cashgar, enlightened, 11th cent. p. 345. b. i 

Cassander, George, p, 617, s. 21 

Cassianus, John, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11; p. 211, s. 26 

Cassiodorus Senator, 6th cent. p. 228, s. 9 ; p. 230, s. 3 

Castalio, Sebastian, p. 682, a. 40 

Castor, Agrippa, 2nd cent. p. 65, n. 

Casuists, Romish, p. 765, s. 34 
Catechism, Luther's, p. 637, s. 2 

the Heidelberg, p. 665, a. 14 

Catechumens, p. 33, 8. 7; p. 40, s. 6; p. 156, s. 8 
Catena) Patrum, what, p. 230, 8. 4 ; in 9th cent. p. 308, 
s. 8 

Cathai, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1; 12th, p. 391, 
s 7 

Cathari, sect in 3rd cent. p. 113, s. 18; 11th, p. 385, s. 
2; 12th, p.425, 8.4; 13th, p.475, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 518, 
s. 3; 15th, p. 553, s. 1 
Catharinus, Ambrose, p. 617, s. 11 
Catharine of Sens, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 13 
Catharina, St. 14th cent. p. 495, s. 13; p. 513, n. 

Bononlensis,d5th cent. p. 544, n. 

Cathedrals, English, disliked, p. 670, s. 19 
Cathedral and monastic schools, 8th cent. p. 2 66, s. 
4 ; 9th, p. 292, s. 4 ; 10th, p. 330, s. 4 ; Hth, p. 352, 
s. 3; 12th, p. 397, s. 3 

Catholic church, state of, before Luther, p. 558, &c. 

in 16th cent. p. 605, &c.; in 17th cent. p. 

738, &c. 

Cattenburg, Andrew Van, p. 843, 8. 9 

Caussinua, Nicholas, p. 762, s. 32 

Coccus Asculanus, 14th cent. p. 490, 8. 8 

Cedrenus, George, 11th cent. p. 351, s. 2 j 


Celibacy of the clergy. In 3rd cent* p, 93, s. 6 ; 4th, p. 
163, s. 12; 9th, p. 293. 8. 1, n. 7 ; Hth, p. 362, s. 12 ; 
p. 561, s. 10 ; p. 614, s. 15 ; p. 619, n. 2 ; p. 746, n. 8 
Cellani, Peter, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 
Ccllites, monks, 14th cent. p. 506, s. 36 
Cellot, Lewis, p. 762, 8. 32 
Celsus, opposed Christianity, 3d cent. p. 57, 8. 8 
Celts, their state in 1st cent. p. 31, s. 13 
Cede, Charles le, p. 819, a. 18 

Century, I. External Hist p. 7 ; Internal, p. 28 

II. p. 51 ; p. 58 

Ill 85; p. 90 

IV p. 114; p. 126 

V. p. 173; p. 177 

VI. p. 213; p. 217 

VII. p.239; p. 244 

VIII 260 ; p. 265 

IX. p. 287 ; p. 291 

X. p. 324 ; p. 3/9 

XI. p. 345 ; p. 351 

XXL p. 389 ; p. 396 

XIII. p. 432 ; p. 438 

XIV. p. 484 ; p. 486 

XV. p. 523; p. 524 

Centuriators, the Magdeburg, p. 616, n. 4 
Ceolfrid, English monk, 7th cent p. 250, u. 

Cerdo, heretic, 2nd cent. p. 77, s. 7 
Ceremonies and rites, history of, in 1st cent. p. 42, 43, 
44 ; in- 2nd, p. 71 ; in 3rd, p. 105 ; in 4th, p. 153 ; in 
5th, p. 196 ; in 6th, p. 234 ; in 7th, p. 253 ; in 8t.i, p. 
284 ; in 9th, p. 3J8 ; in 10th, p. 341 , in Hth, p. 383 ; 
in 12th, p. 423; in 13th, p. 474 ; in 14th, p. 516; in 
15th, p. 552; popish, p. 563, s. 16; English episcopal, 
p. 596, s. 9 ; p. 670, s. 19 ; p. 671, 8. 20 ; p. 821, s. 20 ; 
p. 830, s. 24 

Cerinthus, heretic, 1st cent. p. 47, 9. 9; p. 49, 8. 16 
Cerularius, Michael, bishop of Constantinople, 11th 
cent p. 372, s. 30 

Ceylon, Dutch missions to, p. 723, 8. 17 
Chalcedon, councils of, 5th cent. p. 179, a. 4 ; p. 180, 
s. 2 ; p. 205, s. 15 

Chalcidius, philosopher, in 5th cent. p. 123, s. 18; p. 
216, s. 2 

Clmldaic Christians, p. 203, n. 1 : see Nestorians 
Chaui-Hi, emperor of China, p. 718, s. JO 
Chains!, or Solares, oriental sect, p. 635, 8. 19 
Chancery, papal, regulated, p. 492, s. 6 , p. 633, s. 12 
Chapters, the three, what, p. 232, s. 10 
Charenton. decrees of, p. 7 87, s. 4 
Charitable conference in Poland, p. 745, s. 12 
Charlemagne, emperor, 8th cent. p. 263, s. 3 ; p. 265. 
B. 2 ; p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 267, 8. 1 ; p. 270, s. 9 ; p. 27 1. 8. 
11, n. 2; p. 274, s. 18; p. 278, ss. 13, 14 ; p. 283, s. 
14 ; p. 286, s. 3 ; p. 287, s. 1 ; p. 290, 8. 3 ; p. 308, 8. 
8; p. 316, n. 3 

Charles Martel, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 ; p. 265, a. 2 

the Bald, emperor, 9th cent p. 290, 8. 3 ; p. 

292, 8. 4 ; p. 294, b. 3 ; p. 295, 8. 6 ; p. 302, s. 14 ; p. 
309, s. 12 ; p. 312, s. 19 ; p. 314, a. 23 

the Fat, king of France, 9th cent. p. 290, a. 3 ; 

p. 295, s. 6 

the Simple, king of France, 10th cent. p. 325, 

s. 3 

IV. German emperor, Hth cent. p. 495, b. 11 

V. emperor, p. 573, 8. 15, &c.; p. 579, a. 23. 

p. 586, s. 1, &c.; p. 590, 8. 7 ; p. 592, a. 11 ; p. 594, a. 
3, &c.; p, 595, a. 6 

I. of England, p. 744, s. 10} p. 821, a. 20 

II. of England, p. 744, a. 10 ; p. 826, n. 

Charron, Peter, p. 603, a. 5 

Chaste Brethren and Sisters, or Apostollci, 12th cent 
p. 431, s. 15 

Chempitz, Martin, p. 616, s. 19 ; p. 640, 8. 9 ; p. 654, 8. 3 B 
Cherbury, Edward Herbert of, p. 728, s. 22 
Chiercy, council of, 9th cent p. 314, s. 23 
Childeric, king of France, 8th cent p. 269, 8. 7 
Chieregato, Francis, papal legate, 16th cent. p. 675, 
s. 18 

Chiliasts, Millen&riana, p. 103, n. 6 
Chilling worth, William, p. 830, s. 24 
China, enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent. p. 239, s. 
I ; Christians there in 8th, p. 260, a. 2 ; in 13th, n. 
438, a. 1 ; in Hth, p. 484, a. 2 ; in 16th, p. 624, 8. 1 ; 
missions to, p. 602, s. 3 ; p. 717, s. 9 ; p, 866, &. 3 
Chorepiscopi, p. 35, a. 13 

Chosroes, king of Persia, 6th cent. p. 217, s. 3 ; p, 219, 
s. 5 
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Christ, the history of, p. 17, s. 2 ; revered by Pagans, 
p. 19, s. 7; compared with philosophers, p. 89, s 9; 
disputes concerning his body in 6th cent. p. 237, s. 

8 ; how both the offerer and the offering, p. 422, s. 15 
Christian era, p. 17, n. 4 ; called the Dionysian era, p. 
226, n. 5 

Christian, II. king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 30 

III. king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 31 

VI. king of Denmark, p. 867, s. 4 

William of Brandenburg, p. 749, s. 16 

Christianity, its nature, p. 39; causes and history of its 
progress in the 1st cent. p. 19; in 2d, p. 51; in 3d, 
p. 85; in 4th, p. 114; iu 5th, p. 173; in 6th, p. 213, 
in 7th, p. 239; in 8th, p. 260; in 9th, p. 287; in 10th, 
p. 324; in llth, p. 345; in 12th, p. 389; in 13th, p. 
432; in 14th, p. 484; in 15th, p. 522 
Christians, their character in the early ages, pp. 20, 
41, 47, 61, 92, 124, 194, 213 

Christina, queen of Sweden, p. 742, s. 6 ; p. 749, s. 16 
Christmas, origin in 4th cent. p. 155, s. 5 
Christophanes, pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 
Chrobates, or Croatians converted, 7th cent. p. 239, 
n. 3 

Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, 8th cent p. 272, s. 14 ; p. 
298, s. 12 

Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, 6th cont. p. 189, n. 
Chronicon Alexandrinurn, p. 248, n. 3 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 
Chrysostom, John, of Constantinople, p. 130, s. 7 ; p. 

133, s. 9. li. 3; p. 195, s. 15 
Chubb, John, deist, p. 867, s. 5 

Church, its organization and government, 1st cent. p. 
33; 2d, p. 62; 3d, p. 92 ; 4th, p. 127; 5th, p. 179; 
6th, p.219; 7th, p.245; 8th, p.267; 9th, p. 293; 
10th, p. 332; llth, p. 355; 12th, p. 400 ; 13th, p. 
443 ; 14th, p. 490 ; 15th, p. 527 
Church government, Armenian, p. 632, s. 14 

Calvinistic baptist, p. 696, s. 22 

Dutch reformed, p. 676, s. 29 

English episcopal, p. 6G9, &c. n.; p. 831, a. 26 

French protestant, p. 665, s. 15 

— . Georgian, p. 630, s. 10 

Greek, p. 627 

Independent, p. 672, s. 21 

Lutheran, p. 638, s. 4; p. 792, s. 14; p. 870, 8. 15 

Mennonite, p. 858, s. 4 

Monophysite or Jacobite, p. 631, s. 11 

Nestorian, p. 633, s. 15 

Presbyterian, p. 664, s. 12; p. 832, s. 27; p. 

825, 8. 22 ; n. 

Quaker, p. 852, s. 12 ; p. 853 

Romish, p. 558, &c. p. 605. &c. p. 752, &c. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Russian, p. 630, s. 9 : p. 782, s. 5 

Schivenckfeldian, p. 646, s. 24 

Scotch, p. 825, n. p. 668, n. 

Swiss, p. 662, s. 10 

Churches (buildings), history of, p. 43, s. 5 ; p. 73, s. 8 ; 
p. 105, s. 2; p. 154, 8. 2; p. 234, 8. 4; p. 254, s. 2 ; p. 
384, s. 3 

Chytrams, David, p. 640, s. 9 

Cimbrians, heard the gospel in 7th cent. p. 240, 8. 3 
Circumcelliones, sect in 4th cent. p. 158, s. 5 ; n. 4 
Circumcised, the Pasagini, 12th cent. p. 430, s. 14 
Cirta, plate &c. belonging to the church of, p. 105, n. 
Cistercians, monks, llth cent. p. 369, s. 25; 12th, p. 
407, s. 17 

Civil law, p. 398, s. 6 ; p. 443, s. 10 

Clarendon, constitutions of, 12th cent p. 404, s. 12 

Clarius, Isidorus, p. 620, s. 26 

Clarke, Samuel, p. 874, s. 27 

Claude, John, p. 745, s. 12 ; p. 781, s. 3 

Claudius, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 7 

of Turin, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 

an Arlan, p. 700, s. 3 

Mamertus, poet 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Clausenburg, seat of Socinians, p. 712, s. 23 
Ciemangis, Nicolaus de, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 
Clemens Romanus, 1st cent. p. 37, 8. 18 

Alexandrinus, 2d cent. p. 59, s. 6; p. 64, s. 6 

Clement a Scot 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 285, s. 2 
. ■ ■— II. pope, llth cent. p. 856, s. 3 

III. antipope, llth cent p. 366, s. 18 

III. pope, 12th cent p. 406, s. 14; p. 413, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent, p. 447, s. 12; p.4G8,n. 

V. pope, 14th cent. p. 449, s. 16; p. 474, s. 2; 

p. 492, s. 4 ; p. 510, n.; p. 519, 8. 6; p. 520, b. 9 
VI. pope, 14th cent. p. 494, 8. 11 


Clement VII. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, a. 14 

VIII. pope, p. 529, s. 4 

IX. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

X. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

XI. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

XII. pope, p. 868, s. 7 

Clementina, spurious, p. 37, 8. 19 
Clerc, John le, p. 843, s. 9 

Clergy, character and state of, in 1st cent. p. 33 ; in 
2d, p. 63; in 3d, p. 92; in 4th, p. 127; in 5th, p. 182; 
in 6th, p. 220; in 7th, p. 246 ; in 8th, p. 267; in 9tli, 
p. 293; in 10th, p. 332; in llth, p. 355; in 12th, p. 
400, 406 ; in 13th, p. 443; in 14th, p. 490; in 15th, p. 
527; popish, p. 661, p. 609, p. 756; Lutheran, 17th 
cent. p. 791, p. 799 
Clerks, apostolical: see Jesuates 

regular, new orders, p. 615, s. 17 

Theatins, p. 615, s. 17 

■ of St. Paul, or Barnabitoa, p. 615, s. 17 

of St. Majoll or of Somasquo, p. 6i5, s. 17 

of common life, 1 5th cent. p. 537, s. 22 

Cloisters, subjected to the pope, in llth cent. p. 368, 
s. 21 

Clovis, king of the Salil, converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 5 
Cluniacensians, monks. 10th cent. p. 337, s. 10; llth, p. 

368, s. 23; Pith, p. 406, s. 15 
Coblal, Tartar emperor, 13th cent. p. 432, 8. 2 
Cocceius, John, p. 813, s. 7 ; p. 832 s. 29 
Cochin Chino, missions to, p. 716, s. 

Cochlseus, John, p. 617, s. 21 
Codde, Peter, p. 772, s. 44 
Codlnus, George, 15th cent. p. 538, s. 23 
Coolestine, bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 175, s. 6, n. 3; 
p. 189, n. 

IX. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 8; p. 413, n. 

HI. pope, 12th cent. p. 406, s. 14 ; p. 413, n. 

V. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 16 t 

Eremites, 13th cent. p. 458, s. 38 

Coolestines, order of, 13th cent. p. 449, s. 16 
Ceelestius, the Pelagian, 5th cent. p. 208, s. 23 
Coenobites, what, p. 148, 8. 15; p. 369, s. 24 
Cogitosus, an Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Coiute, Charles le, p. 762, s. 31 

Coiremchan, Tartar king, p. 391, s. 7 

Colcbians, state of, p. 630, s. 10 

Collatius, Peter Apollonius, 16th cent. p. 546, n. 

Collegia pietatis, p. 799, s. 26 

Collegiants, sect, p. 862, s. A 

College de Propaganda, p. 713, 8. 4 

Collins, Anthony, p. 8G7, s. 5 

Collyridians, sect in 4th cent. p. 172, s. 25 

Cologne, heretics there, 14th cent. p. 518, s. 4 

Columba, monk of Iona, 6th cent. p. 214, n. 1 

Columbanus, an Irish monk and missionary in 6th cent. 

p. 214, s. 2; p. 221, s. 5; p. 227, s. 9 ; p. 240, 8. 3 
Combat, judicial, 9th cent. p. 319, b. 3; llth cent. p. 
383, s. 1 

Combe, Francis de la, p. 776, s. 49 
Combefts, Francis, p. 762, s. 32 
Comforted, the more perfect Cathari, p. 426, b. 6 
Commentators, the principal in 2d cent. p. 67, s. 4 ; In 
3d, p. 100, s. A; in 4th, p. 144, s. 4 ; in Ath, p. 191, s. 3; 
in 6th, p. 230, s. 3; in 7th, p. 251, s. 2 : tee Theology 
exegetic. 

Commodianus, a poet, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Commodus, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 ; p. 57, ». 7 
Community of goods in primitive church, p. 20, s. A 
Comnena, Anna, Greek historian, 1 2th cent. p. 396, n. 7 
Conclave, Romish, p. 606, s. 1 
Concordat, the German, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 6 

the French, 1 5th cent. p. 560, s. 7 

Concubinage of the clergy, in 3d cent. p. 93, s. 6; in 
the 10th, p. 336, s. 10; in the llth, p. 362, s. 12 
Confederated, the lower class of Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Conferences, Hampton court, p. 820, s. 19 

— with ppplsts at Ratisbon, Newburg, 

Rheinfels, and Thorn, p. 745, s. 12 

Lutheran and Reformed, at Leipsio, 

Cassel, and Thorn, p. 787, p. 796, n. 

Confessions, private to priests, 5th cent. p. s. 3; 
13th, p. 469, s.2 

— — of faith, Armenian, p. 838, s. 2 

the Augsburg: tee Augsburg 

Belgic, p. 672, s. 22 

English, xxxix articles, p. 596, s. 9 j I), 2; 

p. 826, n. 


General baptist, p. 697, b. 23 
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Confessions, of Greek church, p. 623, s. 6 

of Independents, Savoy, p. 822, s. 21 

of Lutheran church, p. 637, s. 2 

Mennonite, p. 691, s. 1 1 

— - Particular baptist, p. 690, s. 22 

Presbyterian, Westminster, p. 820, n. 

— Quaker, p. 852, s. 11 

Tetrapolitan, p. 588, n. 

of Zwingli, p. 588, n. 

Confessors, who, p. 24, s. 19 
Confirmation, rite of, p. 44, s. 8 ; p. 106, s. 4 
Conformists, English, p. 669, s. 1 7 
Conformities with Christ, in St. Francis, p. 499, s. 21 
iConfhclus, worship of, p. 720, s. 14; p. 806 s. 3 
^jBongal, Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 221, n. 2 
-Congo, king of, converted, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 2 
Congregationalists, p. 822, s. 21: see Independents 
Congregations, at Rome, p. 606, s. 2 

— de Propaganda, p. 713, s. 1 

. . , , of priests for foreign missions, p. 714, 

8. 3 

of the holy sepulchre, p. 714, s. 3 

, on the council of Trent, p. 618, s. 22 

do Auxillis grathe, p. 626, s. 41 ; p. 767, 

s. 37 

Conon, of Tarsus, his sect, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10; p. 
248, n. 

Conrad III. German emperor, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 9 

duke of Masovia, 13th cent. p. 435, s. 9 

of Lichtenau, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

,-of Marpurg, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 467 n.; p. 

478, s. 6 

Conscience, cases of, treated, 14th cent, p 515, s. 7 
Consecration of churches, 2d cent. p. 72, s. 3 ; 3d, p. 

105, s. 2; 4th, p. 154, s 2 
Consociation of churches, p. 35, s. 14 
Consensus repetitus, Lutheran, p. 797, s. 22 

of Sendomir, p. 673,. s. 23 

Constance, council of, 15th cent. p. 528. s. 3 
Constans I. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. 1 ! ; p. 159, s. 6 

II. emperor, 7th cent. p. 257, s. 8 

Constantine t. or the Great, p. 116, s. 5; gives liberty to 
Christians, p. 116, s. 6; his conversion, p. 116, s. 7; 
abolishes Paganism, p. 117, s. 7 ; sees a luminous 
cross, p. 118, s. 9; his regulations for the church, p. 
119, s. 10; p. 127; his letter to Arius and Alexander, 
p. 161, s. 11; abolition of sacrifices by, p. 117, n. 
forged donation of p. 271, n. 

If. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. 2 

IV. Pogonatus, 7th cent. p. 245, 8. 2 

- pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

Copronymus, Greek emperor, 8th cent. p. 

264, 8. 1 J p. 282, 8. 12 

or Cyril, missionary, 9th cent. pT?288, s. 3 

Porphyrogenitus, 10th cent, p- 329, s. 1 

— Monomachus, 1 1th cent. p. 378, s. 13 

Harmenopulus, Greek writer, 12th cent. 

p. 409, s. 22 

Manassos, 12th cent. p. 39G, n. 7 

—— Meliteniota, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Constantinople, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3; p. 627, s. 2; 
p. 781, s. 3 ; the patriarch’s contest with the Roman 
pontiff in the 4th cent. p. 130, a. 7; in 5th cent. p. 179, 
s. 1; &c. in 6th, p. 219, s. 1; in 7th, p. 245, s. 1 ; taken 
by the Turks, a.d. 1453, p. 524, s. 2 
Constantinopolitan councils, general, a.d. 381, p. 130, 
S. 7 ; A.D. 553, p. 231, S. 9, n. 1 ; a.d. 680, p. 257, s. 8, 

n. 3; a.d. 692, or in Trullo, p. 259, s. 12; a.d. 754, p. 

282, 8. 12; a.d. 842, p. 310, s. 15 ; a.d. 861, p. 316, s. 
27 ; a.d. 869, p. 317, 8. 29; a.d. 879, p. 317, s. 31 
Constantins, Chlorus, p. 1 14, s. 1; p. 1 15, s. 3 

: — I. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, a. 11 

— a Greek in Slam, y. 717, 8. 8 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 12 

— — — of Apostles: see Apostolic canons 

Consubstantiation, 11th cent. p. 379, s. 13 ; doctrine of, 
p. 674, s. 12 ; p. 676, s. 29 ; divides the Reformers, p. 
581, s. 27; p. 688, n. see Sacramentarian controversy 
Contra-Remonstrants, p. 838, s. 1 
Controversies among Christians; in 1st cent. p. 41, 
p. 42; in 2d, p. 68; in 3d, p. 103; in 4th, p. 149; in 
6th, p. 195 ; in 6th, p. 231 ; in 7th, p. 253 ; in 8th, p. 
264, p. 272 ; In 9th, p. 310; In 10th, p. 341; in 11th, p. 
378; in 12th, p. 421; in 13th, p. 473; in 14th, p. 496, p. 
502 ; in 15th, p. 548, p. 552 

* in the Romish church, In 16th cent. p. 

622, s. 30 ; in 17th, p. 767, s. 37; in 18th, p. 868, s. 9 


Controversies in Lutheran church, In 16th cent. p. 645, 
s. 20; in 17th, p. 795, s. 20 ; in 18th, p. 871, s. 20 

in Reformed churches, in 16th cent. p. 659, 

s. 4; p. 667, s. 16, &e. in 17th, p. 814, s. 10; p. 831, s. 
26; in 18th, p. 873, s.24 

Conventual brethren, the laxer Franciscans, p. 505, s. 
84 ; p. 756, s. 24 

Converted brethren, the lay Grandmont&ins, p. 307, s. 26 
Convocation, English, p. 677, s. 31 
Cooper, Anthony Ashly, p. 727, s. 22 
Coornhart, Theodore Volokh, p. 814, n. 5 
Copiatae, what their office, p. 92, s. 5 
Copts, state of, p. 631, s. 12 ; missions to, p. 608, s. 6; p. 
783, s. 6 

Corbinian, bishop of Freys.lr.gen, 8th cent. p. 262, s. 5 

Cordt, Christian Bartholomew de. p. 865, s. 4 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Corporation act, p. 831, s. 25 

Corrupticol®, sect, in 6th cent. p. 237. 8. 9 

Cortesius, Paul, 15th cent. p. 557, 8. 10 

Corvey, school of, p. 266, n. 4 

Corvinus, John, p. 807, s. 37 

Cosmas, Indicopleustes, 6th cent. p. 219, 8. 5 

of Jerusalem, 8th cent. p. 273, s. 17 

Cosmo de Medicis, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 4 
Cotelior, John, Baptist, p. 764, s. 32 
Councils, none in 1st cent. p. 35, s. 14, n. 5; originated 
in 2d cent. p. 63 ; at first provincial 

general or oecumenical, p. 127, s. 1 

the first, a.d. 325, at Nice, p. 161, s. 11 

the second, a.d. 381, at Constantinople, p. 

130, s. 7 

. the third, a d. 431. nt F.nhesns, p. 200, s. 8, n. 4 

the fourth, a.d. 451, at Chalcedon, p. 205, s. 15 

— the fifth, a.d. 553, at Constantinople, p. 231, 

s. 9 

the sixth, a.d. 680, at Constantinople, p. 257, 

s. 8 

the seventh, a.d. 691, in Trullo, p. 259, a. 12 

other principal councils were, a.d. 754, at 

Constantinople, p. 282, s. 12; a.d. 782, at Nice, p. 
282, s. 13; a.d. 794, at Frankfort, p. 283, s. 14; a.d. 
842, at Constantinople, p. 310, s. 15; a.d. 861, at Con- 
stantinople, p. 316, s. 27; a.d. 869, at Constantinople, 
p. 317, 8. 29; a.d. 879, at Constantinople, p. 310, s. 
15 ; a. d. 1095, at Placentia, p. 347, s: 5 ; a.d. 1095, at 
Clermont, p. 347, 8. 5 ; a.d. 1215, in the Lateran, p. 
449, s. 18; a.d. 1249, at Lyons, p. 447, s. 11; a.d. 1274, 
at Lyons, p. 448, s. 13; a.d. 131 1, at Vienne, p. 5)8, s. 
4; a.d. 1409, at Pisa, p.528, 8.2; a.d. 1414, at 
Constance, p. 528, s. 3 ; a.d. 1431, at Basil, p. 532, s. 
11; and a.d. 1438, at Ferrara and Florence, p. 533,8. 13 

of Pisa and Milan, a.d. 1511, p. 560, n. 4 

the Lateran, a.d. 1512, p. 560, n 4; a.d. 1725, 

p. 868, s. 7 

of Trent, a.d. 1546, p. 593, 8. 14, &c. 

their power in 8th cent. p. 273, s. 16; In 9th, 

p. 311, 8 16, n. 2; in 15th, p. 528, s. 4; p. 532, s. 10; 
their powers at a later period, p. 561, s. 9 

general, demanded, p. 575, s. 18 ; p. 580, s. 

23 ; p. 590, s. 8 ; p. 582, 8. 13 
Covenants of God, theory of, p. 834, s. 32 
Court, Romish, p. 606, s. 2 ; p. 868, s. 7 

of High Commission, p. 670. n. 2 

Cranmcr, Thomas, archbishop, p. 683, s. 41 
Crantz, Albert, of Rostoch, 16th cent. p. 647, n. 
Crassus, Damianus, 15tli cent. p. 547, n. 

Crautwald, Valentine, p. 646, s. 23 
Creaticolse, a sect in 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Creed, Apostles’, p. 40, s. 4 

■ Nicene, p. 161, s. 11 ; p. 162, n. 1 

Crell, Nicholas, p. 656, s. 43 
Samuel, p. 862, n. 2 

Crescens, opposed Christianity, 2d cent. p. 58, s. 8 
Cresconlus, bishop in Africa, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 
Croatians, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 288, n. 4 
Cromwell, Oliver, p. 744, s. 10; p. 825, s. 22 
Crosier, the lituus of augurs, p. 153, s. 1, n. 4 
Cross, sign of the, p. 106, s. 5 ; p. 143, n. 1 
Cruciger, Caspar, p. 657, s. 46 

Crusades in 10th cent. p. 328, s. 10 ; In 11th, p. 346, s. 
4 ; in 12th, p. 892, s. 9 ; p. 393, s. 11 ; in 13th, p. 433, 
s. 8 ; in 14th, p. 484, s. 1 
Crypto-Calvinists, p. 652, s. 37 
Cud worth, Ralph, p. 735, s. 33 ; p. 814, s. 9 
Cuiper, Francis, p. 863, s. 2 
Cumberland, Richard, p. 814, s. 9 
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Cummianus, Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Curameneus Albua, Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Cup, denied to the laity, 16th cent. p. 531, s. 8 ; p. 549, 
8. 3 

Curcellseus, Stephen, p. 843, s. 9 

Cursus Academlcus, in 1 3th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Curtius, Sebastian, p. 787, s. 5 

Cusanus, Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

Cuthbert, English monk, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Cyclus Paschalis, of Dionysius Exiguus, p. 226, n. 5 
Cyprian, bishop bf Carthage, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 6 ; p. 90, 
8. 11 ; p. 92, n. 1 ; p. 96, s. 8 ; p. 102, s. 8 

Gallic monk, 6th cent. p. 22, n. 

Cyran, St. abbot of: see Hauranne 
Cyriacus of Ancona, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 3 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, 4th cent. p. 133, s. 9 

bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 183, s. 10, n. 3; 

p. 200, a. 7 ; p. 198, s. 4, n. 7 

monk, of Palestine, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

missionary, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

Lucaris, of Constantinople, p. 780, s. 2 

Contari, of Berrheea, p. 780, s. 2 

Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 
Czechowicz, Martin, p. 712, 8. 24 

D'Achf.rt, Luke, p. 761, s. 31; p. 763, 8. 32 
Dado or AudcBnus of Rouen, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3 ; p. 
250, n. 

Dailamites, heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Daill6, John, p. 817, s. 14 
Dalmatians, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 289, s. 4 
Damascenus, John, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 2 ; p. 274, s. 17 
Damascius, a philosopher, 6th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 
216, s. 2 

Darnasus I. bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 129, s. 5 ; p. 
141, s. 10, n. 2 

II. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 4 

Dambrowka, daughter of the duke of Bohemia, 10th 
cent. p. 325, s. 4 

Damianus and Damianists, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 
Dancers, a sect, 14th cent. p. 520, s. 8 
Danes, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 2; 10th cent. p. 
326, s.7s incline to the reformed, p. 675, s. 26 s p. 
810, s. 1 

Dannhauer, John Conrad, p. 792, s. 15 

Daniel, bishop of Winchester, 8th cent. p. 262, n. 2 

Gabriel, p. 765, n. 1 

Danish East India missions, p. 867, s. 4 
Dante, Alighieri, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 4 
Dantzigers, Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 
Darnly, Lord Henry, p. 668, n. 

Daughters of charity, p. 758, s. 27 ; p. 712, s. 23 
David, metropolitan of China, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 

successor to Prester John, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 

7 ; p. 395, s. 3 

Dinant, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 

de Augusta, monk, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

George or Jorris, p. 697, s. 24 

or Davides, Francis, p. 708, n. 3 

Deaconesses, their office, p. 34, s. 10 
Deacons, in 1st cent. p. 34, s. 10; in 2d, p. 62, s. 1 ; in 
3d, p. 92, s. 5; in 4th, p. 131, s. 8 ; in 5th, p. 182, 8. 7 
Deeius, emperor, 3d cent, persecutor, p. 86, s. 7 ; p. 
87, 8. 3 

Philip of Pisa, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Decrees of God : see Predestination, also, p. 422, s. 18 
Decretal epistles, forged in 9th cent. p. 296, s. 8 

of Gregory IX. p. 443, s. 10 

Decretum of Gratian, 12th cent. p. 399, 8. 6 

Degrees academic, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Deists, in 16th cent. p. 603, s. 5, n. 1; in 17 th, p. 726, s. 

21 ; p. 829, s. 22 ; in 18th, p. 867, 8. 6 
Deities, the Pagan, p. 8, s. 9 
Delitiosi, Bernhard, 14th cent. p. 501, 8. 24 
Demas, mentioned by Paul, p. 45, a. I 
Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 104, s. 14 

.. Cydonius, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

Chrysoloras, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Demiurge of oriental philosophy, p. 30, s. 9 
Demoniacs, in 4th cent. p. 145, 8. 8 
Denk, John or Hans, p. 687, n. 1 
Denmark, reformation in, p. 583, s. 30 
Deoduin or Theoduin, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Deslderius, bishop of Vienne, 6th cent. p. 217, n. 6 

bishop of Cahors, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 

■ king of Lombards, 8th cent, p- 270, a. 9 

DeurhofF, William, p. 873, s. 25 


Devay, Matthew, p. 674, s. 25 
Deziue, John, Jesuit, p. 746, s. 13 
Diaconi, among the Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Diadochus, bishop in Illyricum, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Dialectics, cultivated, in 11th cent. p. 353, s. 6; in 
12th, p. 399, s. 8; in 13th, p. 471, s. 7 ; in 14th, p. 
489, s.7; in 15th, p. 527, a. 7 
Dictates of Hildebrand, p. 359, s. 9, n. 3 
Didymus of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 10 
Dieu, John de, canonised, p.778, s. 52 
Dinus Mugellanus, jurist, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Dioceses episcopal, origin of, p. 35, s. 1 3 
Diocletian, emperor, 4th cent persecutor, p. 114, s. 1 ; 
p. 1 15, s. 4 

Diodorus or Theodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 4th cent. p. 
135, n. 3 

Diognetus, letter to, p. 39, n. 

Dion Cassius, historian, 3d cent. p. 90, s. 1 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 2d cent. p. 66, n.; p. 102, 
s. 8 

or Denys, bishop of Paris, 3d cent. p. 86, a. 7 

the Great, bishop of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 

95, 8.7, n. 2;p. 102, s. 8 

bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Aroopagita, p. 147, s. 12 

Exiguus, 6th cent. p. 226, s. 9 

a Ryckel, 15th cent. p. 542, s. 24 

Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 204, s. 14; 
p. 205, 8. 15 

Diotrephes, 1st cent. p. 45, 8. 1 
Dippel, John Conrad, p. 805, s. 33 
Discalceati: see Barefooted 
Disciples, the seventy of Christ, p. 18, s. 5 
Disputations, public, p. 754, s. 12 
Dissenters, English i see Puritans, Nonconformists, 
Independents, &c. 

Diversions, lawfulness of, p. 803, 8. 31 
i Docetffi, Gnostic sect, described, p. 77, s. 7 

sect in 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 

Doctrine, secret, of early Christians, p. 41, s. 8 

twofold, or twofold rule of life, p. 69, s. II ; 

p. 146, s. 10; p. 231. - £ 

Dodwell, Henry, p. 832, l. 26 
Dolet, Stephen, p. 603, s. 5 
Dominic, St. 13th cent. p. 451, s. 24 
Dominicans, monks, 13th cent, p.451,8.22; 14th, p. 
497, s. 18 ; 16th, p. 562, s. 12 ; p. 626, s. 41 ; p. 767, 8. 
37 i p. 868, s. 9 

Domitian, emperor, 1st cent, persecutor, p. 23, s. 5 ; p. 
27, s. 15 

Domitilla, Flavia, martyr, 1st cent. p. 27, s. 15 
Donations to the clergy and monks, p. 268, s. 4 ; p 
327, i. 9 ; p. 350, s. 10 

to tho popes, p. 268, s. 5 ; p. 350, 8. 10 ; p. 

361, S. 11 ; p. 444, 8.6 

Donatists, sect of, its history, 4th cent. p. 157 ; 5tl», p. 
197; 6th, p. 235 

Donatug, a Donatist bishop, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

deacon of Metz, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Bossius, chronicler, 16th cent. p. 546, n. 

Dorotheus, pseudo, 4th cent. p. 136, n. 6 

bishop of Martianople, 5th cejit. p. 18C, n. 

abbot, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 

Dorschteus, John George, p. 792, s. 15 
Dort, synod of, p. 815, s. 11 ; p. 841, s. 6 
Dositheus, heretic, 1st cent. p. 47, s. 10 

— bishop of Jerusalem, p. 781, s. 3 

Drabiz, Nicholas, p. 809, s. 41 
Dracontius, poet, 5th cent p. 178, 8. 2; p. 189, 8. 11 
Dreycr, Christian, p. 799, 8. 24 
Druids, p. 31, s. 13 ; their powers and rights transferred 
to the clergy, p. 269, s. 6 
Druses of Mount Lebanon, p. 436, n. 4 

sect of, p. 634, s. 19 

Druthmar, Christian, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 
Ducas of Constantinople, an historian, 15th cent. p. 
539, n. 

Ducenarius, what, p. 112, n. 1 
Dudycz, Andrew, p. 705, s. 9 

Dulcinus (Dolcino) of Novara, 13th cent, p 483, a. 14 
Dungal, a Scot 8th cent p. 266, s. 3 

monk of Paris, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Dtlnkensplihl, Nicolaus de, p. 536, 8. 19 ; p. 543, tu 
Duns Scotus, John, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37 
Dunstan, English writer, 10th cent. p. 338, a. 13 
Dureeus or Dury, John, p. 788, a. 6 
Durand, monk of Normandy, 11th cent p. 376, tu 
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Durand, de St. Por^in, 14th cent. p. 509, 8. 37 
Dutch, reformation of, p. 586, s. 84 ; p. 604, s. 6, &c. 

church, 16th cent p. 673, s> 32 ; in 17th, p. 832, 

8. 28 

Dynouxius, & writer of 6th cent. p. 229, n. • 

Eadmrr, English monk, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 
Earnulph, bishop of Rochester, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
East Anglia, converted, 7th cent. p. 240, 8. 2 
\ East Saxons converted, 7th cent. p. 240, s. 2 

Easter, disputes about it In 2d cent. p. 71, s. 9; in 4th, 
, p. 163, s. 12; in 7th, p. 253, 8. 6; sermons and 
laughter, p. 563, n. 3 

Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 
Ebed-Jesu, Nestorian archbishop, 9th cent. p. 324, n. 1 
E herald, a count, 9th cent. p. 313, g. 22 
Eberard, of Katisbon, annalist, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 
Kbicnites, sect, 2d cent. p. 50, s. 17 ; p. 75, s. 3 
so called, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 19 
; E chert, abbot of St. Florin, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Ecc&rd or Aycard, Henry, 14th cent. p. 519, s. 5 
Ecclesiastical history cultivated, p. 616, 8. 19; p. 640, 
s. 9^ p. 731, s. 27 
Echellensis, Abraham, p. 779, s. 2 
Eck, John, p. 568, a. 6 ; p. 417, 8. 21 
Eclectic philosophy, p. 1 2, s. 25 ; p. 59, s. 7 

philosophers, p. 737, 8. 37 ; p. 790, s. 11 

Economical method of disputing, p. 86, s. 4 ; p. 102, 
s. 10 

Ecthesis of Heraclius, 7th cent. p. 256, s. 7 
Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, 13th cent, 
p. 468, n. 

Edward VI. of England, p. 696, s. 9 
Egbert, archbishop of York, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 
Eginhard, secretary to Charlemagne, 9th cent. p. 276, 
s. 18; p.292, a. 6; p. 300, s. 14 
Eichstadt, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Eleesaites, sect, 2d cent. p. 76, s. 5 
Elder son, among the Cathari, what, p. 426, s. 6 
Election, doctrine of :tee Grace 
! Elias, archbishop of Crete, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

II. and HI. Nestorian patriarchs of Mosul, p. 

784, s. 8 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 2 ; p. 249, 
s. 6 ; controversy respecting his sermon, p. 251, n. 
Eliot, John, p. 725, s. 20 

j Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, 8th cent. p. 280, s. 8 
Elizabeth, queen of England, p. 596, s. 9 ; p. G69, s. 17 

abbess of llervorden, p. 864, 8. 3 

of Schbnaugen, 12th cent. p. 414, n.; p. 414, 

s. 2 

Elmacin, George, Arabic historian, 13th cent. p. 438, 
s. 1 

Elpidius Rusticus, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Elxai, heretic, 2d cent. p. 76, a. 5 
Emanuel II. Pala>ologus, 14th cent p. 506, n. 

Empire, Roman, state of, at Christ's birth, p.7, s. 2 j 
favourable to the propagation of Christianity, p. 7, s. 
4 ; its civil and ecclesiastical divisions and provinces 
In 4th cent. p. 128, s. 3 
Emser, Jerome, p. 617, s. 21 

Eiicrutites, sect, in 2d cent. p. 77, s. 9 ; in 4th cent, 
p. 157, s. 1 

Engelbert, monk, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Engelhusius, Theodoric, 15th cent p. 543, n. 

England, when first converted, p. 52, s. 4, n. 4; 
reformation in, p. 586, s. 34; p. 591, 8. 1 1; p. 596, s. 9 

church of, in 16th cent. pp. 596, 668, &c.; 

in 17th cent. pp. 744, 813, 819, 872 
Enuodius, bishop of Pavia, 6th cent. p. 178, s. 2 ; p. 
219, s. 2 ; p. 226, 8. 9 

Eon, an enthusiast, 12th cent. p. 431, b. 16 
Ephesine general council, a.d. 431, p. 202, s. 10 

council of robberB, a.d. 449, p. 204, s, 14 

Ephraim Syrus, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 9, n. 1 

patriarch of Antioch, Gth cent p. 224, n. 

Episcopius, Simon, p. 840, s. 6 
Epictetus, Stoic philosopher, 2d cent p. 58, s. 3 
Epicureans, p. 11, b. 21 ; p. 31, 8. 12 ; p. 58, s. 3 
Epiph&nius, bishop in Cyprus, 4th cent p. 133, s. 9; p. 
134, n. 1 

• — bishop of Constantinople, 6tU cent p. 

224, n. 

Scholastics, ecclesiastical historian, 6th 

cent. p. 228, n. 

i Epiphany, day of, fixed in 4th cent. p. 156, s. 5 
Episcopacy t tee bishops 


Epistles : tee Decretal epistles 
Erasmus, Desiderius, p. 559, 8. 3 
Erchembert or Herembert, historian, 9th cent p. 30ft, n. 
Eremites or Hermits, in 3d cent. p. 100, s. 3; in 4th, p. 
148, 8. 18; in 5th, p. 193, a. ll 

brethren of 8t William, 13th cent. p. 450, 

8. 19 

Erfhrth, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 261, 8. 3 
Eric IX. king of Sweden, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 3 
Ernest Justinian, p. 722, s. 17 

landgrave of Hesse, p. 745, s. 12; p. 749, s. 16 

Duke of Saxe Gotha, p. 783, s. 6; p. 797, n. 

Ertang, the gospel of the Manichseans, p. 109, 8. 9 
Esaias, of Cyprus, writer, 15th cent. p. 639, n. 

Essenes, Jewish sect P* 14, s. 7; p. 15, b. 9 
Espenceeus, Claud, p. 417, s. 21 

Essential truths of Christianity, pp. 788, 798, 807, 830^ 
853, 859, 866, 872 
Estius, William, p. 763, s. 32 
Ethelbert, king of Kent 6th cent. p. 213, s. 2 

or Ethelwerd, English historian, 10th cent 

p. 331, 8. 5 

Etherius, bishop of Axuma, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Ethiopians, converted, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 
Evagrius, archdeacon of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 
137, n. 

a Gallic presbyter, Gth cent. p. 192, 8. 7 

Scholasticus, ecclesiastical historian, 6tb 

cent. p. 224, b. 8 

Evangelists, who so called, p. 32, s. 2 
Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11; p. 
193, s. JO 

Euchitcs or Messalians, 4th cent. p. 171, s. 24; 12th 
cent. p. 424, s. 1 

Eudocia, empress and writer, 6th cent. p. 185, n. 
Eudoxia, empress, opposed Chrysostom, p. 195, s. 15 
Eudoxius, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Everlasting gospel of Joachim, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 28 
Eugene 11. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

111. pope, 12th cent. p. 294, n. 9 ; p. 392, s. 9 ; 

p. 403, s. 8 ; p. 414, n. 

IV. pope, 15th cent, p.532, s. 11 

Eugenius, archbishop of Toledo, 7th cent. p. 250, n. - 
Eugyppius, monk of Italy, Gth cent. p. 228, n. 

monk of Africa, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Eulogius, presbyter of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 223, s. 8 

of Corduba, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Eunapius, pagan philosopher, 4th cent. p. 123, s. 17 
Eunomius and Eunomians, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Evodius, bishop in Africa, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 4 
Eusebians, a party in 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Ceesarea, 4th cent. p. 123, 
s. 17 ; p. 131, b. 9 ; p. 153, s. 23 ; works of his recently 
discovered, p. 132, n. 

bishop of Nicomedia, Arian, 4th cent. p. 137, 

n. ; p. 161, s. 11 

bishop of Emessa, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Vercelli, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

of Doryleum, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Eustathians, sect in 4th cent. p. 160, s. 19 
Eustathius of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 9; p. 136s 
n. 5 

of A rmenia, 4th cent. p. 150, s. 19 

of Sebaste, 4th cent. p. 152, u. 1 

of Syria, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

— — Latin writer, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

of Thessalonica, 12th cent. p. 396, 8. 1 ; p. 

409, s. 22 

Eustratius of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

expositor of Aristotle, 1 2th cent. p. 409> 8. 22 

Euthalius, deacon in Egypt, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Eutherius, archbishop of Ty&nea, 6th cent. p. 186, n. 
Euthymius, bishop of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 341, 
s. 7 

Zigabenus, 12th cent. p. 409, a. 22 

Eutropius, bishop of Valencia, Gth cent. p. 229, n. 
Eutyches, heretic, 5th cent. p. 186, n. ; p. 204, s. 14, n. 4 
Eutychians, sect, 5th cent. p. 204, s. 13 : see Mono- 
physites 

Eutychius, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent* p. 22ft, n. 

. bishop of Alexandria, 10th cent. p. 337,8. 12 

Euzoius, Arian, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 151, n. 1 
Ewald, two English missionaries, 7th cent. p. 240, s, 8 
Exarchs, ecclesiastical, p. 128, 8. 3 
Excommunication, in 1st and 2d cent, p. 41, s. 10; p. 
71, 8. 17; in 3d, p. 88, s. 4; p. 113, ». 18; in 4th. p. 161, 
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8. 11} in 5th, p. 182, n. 3 ; by priests, why' dreaded by 
the Latina, 8th cent. p. 209, n. 1 ; Mennonite, p. 693, 
8. 18 

Exemption of monasteries from bishops, llth cent. p. 
368, n. 2 

of the clergy from civil laws, 12th cent. p. 

406, n. 4 

Exorcism before baptism, 3d cent. p. 106, s. 4, n. 5 
Exorcists, in 3d cent. p. 92, s. 5 
Expectatives, papal, 14th cent p. 492, s. 6; p. 533, s. 12 
Exposition of scriptures tee Theology exegetic 
Expropriation of Franciscans, p. 455. s. 31; p. 502, s. 29 
Exucontians, Arians, 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 

Faber, John, bishop of Vienna, p. 617, s. 21 

Tanaquil, p. 747. s. 14 

Fabricius, John, p. 872, s. 20 

John Lewis, p. 861, s. 4 

Faculties, in universities, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Facundus, African bishop, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

Fagius, Paul, p. 657, s. 4G 

Familists, p. 698 

Family of love, p. 698, s. 25 

Fanatics among the Greeks, 12th cent. p. 423, s. I 

Farell, William, p. 683, s. 44 v 

Farnovius, Stanislaus, p. 712, s. 24 

Fastidius, Priscus, Briton, 5tli cent. p. 189, n. 

Fasting, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 10 ; in ‘2d, p. 83, s. 23 ; in 
3d, p. 106, s. 6; in 4th, p. 156, s. 6; in 5th, p. 196, s. 2; 
number of, in 9th cent. p. 319, n. 3; on Saturdays 
begun in 10th cent. p. 342, s. 3 
Fathers, apostolic, p. 38, s. 20; of the Oratory, p. 616, s. 
18; p. 758, s. 27; p. 766, s. 36; of the Christian doctrine, 
p. 615, s. 17; of Somasquo, p. 615, s. 17 
Father, how greater than Christ, disputed, 1 2th cent, 
p. 422, s. 16 

Faustinus, a Luciferian, 4th cent. p. 142, n, 

Faustus, a Manichsean, 4th cent. p. 143. n, 

bishop of Riez, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

disciple of St. Benedict, p. 249, n. 

Felgenhauer, Paul, p. 808, s. 40 
Felicitas, a martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 
h Felix, bishop of Aptunga, 4th cent. p. 157. p. 3 

I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

III. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 207, s. 21 

IV. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

V. pope, 15th cent. p. 533, s. 13 

of Urgell, heretic, 8th cent. p. 286, 8. 3 

English monk. 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

de Valois, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 

Fenelon, Francis Salignac de, p. 764, s. 32 
Ferdinand, King of Castile and Leon, 13th cent. p. 351, 
s. 2; p. 436, s. 10 

King of Spain, 15th cent p. 436, s. 10 

I. and II. emperors, p. 590, s. 6; p. 741, s. 5 

Fernandus, Charles, of Paris, 15th oent. p. 546, n. 
Ferrara, council of, 15th cent. p. 633, s. 13 
Ferrerius, Vincent, 15th cent. p. 642, s. 24 
Festivals, in 1st cent. p. 43, s. 4 ; in 2d, p. 73, s. 9 ; in 
4th, p. 155, s. 5 ; in 6th, p. 235, s. 4 ; in 7th, p. 253, s. 
2 { in 9th, p. 318. s. 2 ; in 10th, p. 342, s. 2 ; in 14tli, 
p. 597, s. 2 ; in 15th, p. 552, s. 2 
Feuardent, Francis, p. 762, s. 32 
Fevre, James le, p. 584, n. 2 
Ficinus, Marsilius, 15th cent. p. 046 n. 

Fide, Hieronymus a Sancta, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Fifth-monarchy men, p. 826, s. 22 

Filesao, John, p. 764, s. 32 

Fins, converted, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 3 

Finus, Hadrianus, ot Ferrara, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Flrmilian of Cappadocia, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Fire philosophy, p. 604, s. 8; p. 641, s. 12; p. 732, s. 30; 

p. 790, s. 10; p. 808, 8. 40 
First fruits or Annats, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 6 
Fisher, Samuel, a Quaker, p. 847, s. 3 
Five points, Arminian, p. 839, 8. 4 ; p. 843, s. 10 
Flacius, Matthias, p. 657, s. 46 

Flagellants, in 13th cent. p. 470, s. 3; in 14th, p. 520, s. 

7 ; in 15th, p. 555, s. 5 
Flandrians, p. 691, s. 11 ; p. 858, s. 2 
Flavia Domitilla, martyr, 1st cent. p. 27, s. 15 
Flavianus, bishop of Antipoh, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 186, 

n. ; p. 204, s. 14 

Flavius Clemens, a martyr, 1st cent. p. 27, s. 15 

Flemings, p. 691, s. 11 ; p. 858, s. 3 

Flemyng, Robert, of Lincoln, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 


Flodoard, historian. 10th cent. p. 331, s. 6 
Florence, council of, 15th oent. p. 533, 13 

Florentinus, Bravonius, English monk, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

Florinians, sect, 2d oent. p. 81, s. 18 
Florus, Paul Cyrus, a poet, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

biographer of Saints, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Drepanius or Magister of Lyons, 6th cent. p. 

292, s. 6; p. 301, s. 14 
Fludd, Robert, p. 601, s. 12 

Folioth, Gilbert, bishop of London, 12th cent p. 414, n. 
Folmar, monk, of Franconia, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Fontevraud, order of, 12th cent. p. 407, S. 19 
Forbes, William, p. 747, a. 14 
Forer, Lawrence, jurist, p. 740, s. 2 
Formalists, sect of philosophers, p. 400, s. 9 ' 

Formosa, Dutch missions to, p. 722, n. 2 
Formosus, pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Formula of Concord, p. 654, s. 39 ; p. 661, s. 8 

Consensus, p. 837, s. 37 ; p 874, s. 26 

Fortunatianus, bishop of Aquileia, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

Fossembrun, Lewis de, p. 615, n. I 

Fbsteland, island of, p. 240, 8. 3 

Fox, George, p. 698, n. 3; p. 845, s 1 

France, reformation in, p. 584, s. 33; p. 665, s. 15; p. 

814, s. 9; p. 811, 8. 2 
Francis St. 13th cent. p. 462, s. 25 

de F.sculo, 14th cent. p. 503, s. 30 

I. King of Franco, p. 560, s. 7 ; p. 584, s. 33 

de Paris, p. 773, s. 45; p. 869, s. 12 

Franciscans, (Fratre3 MinorcsJ Minorites, p. 451, s. 22} 
p. 497, s. 18 

Francke, Augustus Hermann, p 800, s. 27 
Francken, Christian, p. 712, s. 23 
Franckenberg, Abraham von, p. 808, 8. 40 
Franco, monk of Laon, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Franconians, enlightened, in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Frankfort, council of, 8th cent. p. 310, s. 14 
Franks, in Gaul, converted, 5th cent, p 174, s. 5 
Fratricclli, sect, in 13th cent. p. 452, 8. 25; in 14th, p 
500, s. 22 ; in 15th, p. 537, s. 24 
Frauds pious, in 1st cent. p. 36. s. 17; In 2d, p. 70, 8. 
15 ; in 3d, p. 103, s. 1 1; in 4th, p. 144, s. 3 ; in 5th, p. 
193, 8. 11 ; 8th. p. 244, s. 8 ; 15th, p. 561, s. 8 
Freculphus of Lisieux, 9th cent. p. 292, 8. 6; p. 301, 
s. 14 

Fredegarius, a French historian, 7th cent, p 249, s. 6 

Scholasticus, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Frederic, archdeacon of Rome, llth cent. p. 378, s. 10 

X. Barbarossa, German emperor, 12th cent. 

p. 264, s. 7 ; p. 393, s. 1 1 ; p. 403, s. 9 

II. German emperor, 13th cent. p. 434, 8. 5 ) 

p. 437, s. 3 ; p. 478, s. 6 

the Wise, elector of Saxony, p. 630, s, 6 ; p. 

565, s. 1 

— king of Denmark', p. 583, s. 31 

HI. king of Denmark, p. 861, s. 4 

— IV. king of Denmark, p. 867, s. 4 

III. elector Palatine, p. 665, s. 14 

V. elector Palatine and king of Bohemia, p. 

740, s. 3 

Augustus of Saxony, and king of Poland, p. 

749, s. 16 

William of Brandenburg, p. 787, s. 5 

John, duke of Brunswick, p. 749, s. 16 

Frederlckstadt, Arminian colony, p. 842, s. 8 
Free will ; tee Grace 

French nation resist the popes, p. 569, s. C ; p. 753, s. 21 
Frequent communion p. 624, s. 36 
Freysingen, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 262, n. 5 
Friends ; tee Quakers 

Frieslanders, converted in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 ; p. 260, 
s. 2; sect, p. 691, s. 11; p. 858, 8. 2 
Frolich, Eva Maria, p. 809, s. 41 
Fromm, Andrew, p. 750, s. 16 
Fronto, assails Christians, 2d cent. p. 57, n. 9 
Frotharlus, bishop of Toul. 9 tit cent, p. 304, n. 
Fructuosus, archbishop of Braga, 7th cent. p. 247, «. 4 
Frumentius, converts the Abyssiuians, 4th cent. p. 124| 
8.20 

Fulbert of Chartres, llth cent. p. 372, s. 31 
Fulcherius Carnotensb, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Fulcuin, historian, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 5 
Fulda, monastery and school, 8th cent. p. 201, 8. 8 
Fulgentius, of Ruspe, Africa, 6th cent, p, 226, s. 9 
Ferrandus, 6th cent. p. 226, 8. 9 
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Fulginas, Paulutius, 14th cent. p. 505, 8. 34 
Fullo, Peter, 5th cent. p. 206, 8. 17 

Oaon mv*, John, p. 620, g. 26 

Gajanus, or Gaianus, or Cajanus, bishop of Antioch. 

6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Gaianus, Clement, p. 780, s. 2 
Galatinus, Peter, converted Jew, 16th cent. p. 543, n. 
Gale, Theophilus, p. 735, 8. 33 
Galenlsts, sect, p. 859, s. 7; p. 862, s. 5 
Galerius Maxi rain, 4th cent, persecutes, p. 1 1 6, a. 4 
Galfrid or Arthur, bishop of St. Asaph, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

or Gaulter, Vinesauf, English poet, 12th cent. 

p. 414, iv 

Galileo Galilei, p. 731, a. 26; p. 7G0, s. 3C 
Gall St. 7th cent, his life, p. 240, s. 3 

school there, 8th cent. p. 266, n. 1; a protectant city, 

p. 581, n. 1 

Gallio church, liberties of, p. 560, n. 4; p. 753, s. 21, n. 4 

Gallienus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 86, s. 3; p. 83, s. 7 

Gallius, Peter, p. 582, s. 29 

Gallon, Anthony, p. 763, s. 32 

Gallus, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, p. 88. s. 5 

— German monk, 14th cent. p. 513, n 

Gamaliel, Jewish patriarch, 5th cent. p. 177, a. 4 
Garnet, Henry, Jesuit, p. 744, s. 10 
Garnler, Julian, p. 761, s. 31 
Garrisol, Anthony, p. 818, n. 1 

Gassendi, Peter, p. 731, s. 26; p. 734, s. 31; p. 760, s. 30; 
p. 790, a. 11; p. 813, s. 6 

Gaston, founder of the order of St. Anthony, 11th cent. 
p.371,8.28 

Gaudanus, Cornelius Aurelius, p. 561, n. 3 
Gaudentius of Brescia, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Gauferius or Benedict of Monte Ca-sino, p. 374, n. 
Gaufrld, chronicler, 12th cent. p.4,-*, n. 

Gauls, state of, in 1st cent. p. 31, s. 13; converted in 2d 
cent. p. 53, s. 5 ; in 3d, p. 86, s. 7 ; in 4th, p. 125, s. 
22; in 5th, p. 174, s. 5; 7th, p. 246, s. 2 
Gaunilo, writer, 11th cent. p. 354, s. 7 
Gazari, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 2 

or Paulicians, 11th cent. p. 385, 8. 2 

Gebhard, archbishop of Cologne, p. 639, a. 7 
Goiler, John, a preacher, loth cent. p. 546, n. 

Gelre, heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 2G0, n. I 
Gelasius I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

of Cyzicus, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n. 4 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, 8. 5 ; p. 414, n. 

Geneva, p. 66 3, s. 1 1; p. 814, s. 10; p. 837, s. 37 
Genghiskan, Tartar emperor, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 7; p. 
395, 8.3 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Oenseric, Vandal king in Africa, an Arian, persecutes, 
>198,8.4 

i Gentllis, Valentine, p. 702, a. 6 
George, bishop of Laodicea, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

monk of Galatia, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

bishop of Alexandria, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Syncellus, of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 274, 

s.17 

Harnartolus, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 

archbishop of Nicomedia, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

of Corcyra, 12th cciit. p. 410, n. 

Acropolita, historian, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1; p. 

463, s. 43 

Pachymeres, p. 463, s. 43 

Metochita, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

of Cyprus, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Moschamper, 13th cent. p. 4C4, n. 

Lecapenus, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

Codinus, Curopalates, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

Gemistiua Plato, a Platonist, 15th cent. p. 537, 

s. 23 

or Gregory, Hermonymus or Charitonymus, 

15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Pbranza, historian, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

or ScholariuB, bishop of Constantinople, 15th 

cent. p. 537, 8. 23 

of Brandenburg, p. 581, n. 1 

Georgians, converted in 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 ; p. 630 
Gerbert: tee Sylvester II. pope 
Gerhard, bishop of Arras, 11th cent. p. 387, s. 4 
— — — Sagarellus, founder of the sect of Apostles, p. 
483, s. 14 

Gerhard, author of the Introduction to the everlasting 
gosoel, 13th cent. p. 456, s. 34 


Gerhard, Odonis, monk, 14th oent. p. 511, n. 

Magnus or Groot, 14th cent. p. 613, n. 

of Zutphen, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

John, p. 792, s. 15 

John Ernest, p. 792, s. 15 

Germanus, (St. Germain) of Paris, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

— — I. bishop of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 

273, 8. 17; p. 281, s. 11 

II. bishop of Constantinople, 13th cent. p. 

463, s. 43 

Germany, state of, in 1st cent. p. 31, s. 13; 2d, p. 52, 
s. 4 ; 3d, p. 87, s. 7 ; 5th, p. 174, s. 4 ; 6th, p. 214, s. 
2 ; 7th, p. 240, s. 3 ; 8th, p. 261, s. 3 ; 9th, p. 327, s. 9 
Gerson, John Charlier de, 15th cent. p. 539, 8. 24 ; p. 
551. s. 9 

Gertrude, nun and writer, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Gervais of Tilbury, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
Gervasius of Canterbury, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Geyer, Martin, p. 792, s. 15 

Geysa, Duke of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

Gichtel, John George, p. 808, s. 40 ; p. 876, s. 16 

Giftheil, John Lewis, p. 808, s. 40 

Gifts, extraordinary: see Miracles 

Gilbert de la ForrSe, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 ; p. 420. s. 7 1 

Folioth, bishop of London, 12th cent. p. 414, ». 

or Gislebert of Castillon, or Crispin, 12th cent. 

p. 414, n. 

or Guibert of Paris, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Gildas the Wise, Briton, of 6th cent. p. 227, 8. 9 
Gille or Gillebert, Irish bishop, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Giraldus, Sylvester, Cambrensis, English historian, 
13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Gisela, daughter of Charles tho Simple, 10th cent. p. 
325, s. 3 

Glaber, Radulphus, historian, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 
Glassius, Solomon, p. 792, s. 15 
Glossa Ordin&ria, composed, 9th cent. p. 308, 8. 14 
Glycas, Michael, 12th cent. p. 396, s. 1; p. 409, a. 22 
Gnostics, in 1st cent. p. 46, s. 3; 2d, p. 77; 3d, p. 107. 

s. 1; 4th, p. 169, s. 21 
IYwo-ts, what, p. 29, a. 4 
Gobelinus Persona, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

John, of Rome, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

God, whether he wills and effects, or only permits, evil, 
p. 422, s. 18 

of Mohammed, his character, 12th cent. p. 422, 

s. 17 

Godeau, Anthony, p. 764, s. 32 
Godefridus, chronicler, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Godehard, bishop of Hildesheim, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 
Godfathers or sponsors, 2d cent. p. 74, s. 13, n. 7 
Godescalk, a canon of Liege, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Godeschalk, a monk of Orbais, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 14 ; 
p. 313, s. 22 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

of St. Omer, 12th cent. p. 394, s. 14 

of Vendome, Pith cent. p. 411, s. 23 

of Viterbo, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Gomarus, Francis, p. 815, s. 11 
Gonesius, Peter, p. 703, s. 6 ; p. 712, s. 24 
Good Works, dispute on, p. 640, s. 29 
Gorcomius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Gordianus, Benedictine monk, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Gormon, king of Denmark, 10th ceiuury, p. 326 
s.7 

Gospel, Society for the propagation of, p. 722, s. 17 ; p. 
726, s. 20 

Goths, conversion of, p. 86, s. 6; p. 124, s. 21; p. 171, 
s. 23 

Goulart, Simon, p. 842, s. 8 

Gotselin or Goscclin, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Gozbert, abbot, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Grace, contests about, in 5th cent. p. 208, s. 23 ; in 
6th, p. 235, s. 2; in 7th, p.254, s.2; in 9th, p. 313, 
s. 22; in 10th, p. 33 9, s. 2; in 16th, p. 5 69, s. 9; 
p. 623, s. 34 ; p. 647, s. 24 ; p. 675, s. 27 ; In 17th. p. 
767, s. 37 ; p. 777, s. 51 ; p. 806, s. 35 ; p. 814, ». 10 ; 
p. 829, s. 23 ; p. 839, s. 4 ; p. 850, s. 8 
Grandimontainf, monks, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 26 
Granianus, proconsul, Asia, 2d cent, p* 56, s. 3 
Gras, Louisa le, p. 759, s. 27 
Gratian, 3d cent, preached In Gaul, p. 86, s. 7 

emperor, 4th cent. p. 122. s. 15 

the canonist, 12th cent. p. 398, s. 6; p. 412, 

s. 23 

Gravamina, the Centum, p. 575, s. 18 
Grauer, Albrecht, p. 792, s. 15 
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Grebel, Conrad, fanatic, p. 687, s. 5 
Greeks and Latins at variance, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 ; 
8th, p. 271, s. 12; 9th, p.3lG, s. 27; 10th, p. 341, s. 7; 
1 1th, p. 378, s. 9 ; 12th, p. 421, s. 14 ; 13th, p. 473, s. 
13 ; 14th, p. 516, s. 9 ; 15th, p. 533, s. 12 

church, state and history of in 16th cent, p. 

627; in 17th, p. 778; in 18th, p. 869, s. 13; opposed 
to the Romish church, p. 778, s. 1 

■ literature among the Latins, in 1 4th cent. p. 

487, 8.4; in 15th, p. 524, s. 3 
Greenland, enlightened, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Gregenttus, archbishop in Arabia, 6th cent. p. 192, s. 7; 
p. 225, n. 

Gregorius, writer, 7th cent. p. 218, n. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 3d cent. p. 95, s. 7, n. 1 

— Illuminator, Armenia, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 19 

— — of Nazianzos, 4th cent. p. 134, s. 9. n. 2 

of Nyssa, 4th cent. p. 134, s. 9, n. 2 

bishop of Tours, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

— or George, Fisides, 7th cent. p. *248, a. 5 

[George] Pachymeres, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1 

Abulpharajus, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1 

— — - P&lamas, monk and bishop, 14th cent. p. 508, 
s. 37 

of Rimini, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Acindynus, Nth cent. p. 507. s. 37 

Melissenus, of Constantinople, 15th cent. p. 

538, n. 

Trapezuntinus, 15th cent. p. 637, s. 23 

or George, Ilermonymus or Charitonymus, 

15th cent. p. 538, n. 

the Abyssinian, p. 783, s. 6 

I. or the Great, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. 

p. 217, S. 2; p. 219, s. 1; p. 224, s. 9; p. 230, s. 2 

II. pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

; . III. pope, 8th cent, p. 276, n. 

IV. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

V. pppe, J 0th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

— VI. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

VII. (Hildebrand), pope, llth cent. p. 336, s. 

10; p. 357, s 6; p.374, s. 31 

VIII. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, s. 5; p. 406, s. 14; 

p. 414, n. 

IX. pope, 13th cent. p. 446, s. 10; p. 467, n. 

X. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 13; p. 468, n. 

— . XI. pope, Nth cent. p. 495, g. 13 

XII. pope, 15th cent. p. 256, s. 2 

XIII. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

XIV. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

XV. pope, p. 738, 8. 1 

Gretzer, James, p. 762, s. 32 
Grevinchovlus, Nicholas, p 842, s. 8 
Grevius, Philip, of Paris, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

John, p. 843, s. 8 

Greulich, Joachim, p. 809, s. 41 
Gribaldus, Matthew, p. 703, s. 6 
Grbningenists, Mennonites, p. 858, s. 5 
Groot, Gerhard, Nth cent. p. 513, n. 

Gross Mennonites, p. 858. s. 3 

Grossius, John, Carmelite, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Grotius, Hugo, p. 732, s. 29; p. 747, s. 14; p. 813, s. 7} p. 

838, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 
Gruet, James, p. 682, g. 39 
Gruytrodlus, James, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Gualbert, John, founder of monks of Vallombrosa, 
llth cent. p. 369, s. 24 
Gualdo of Corbey, llth cent. p. 375, n. 

Gualter or Walter of St Victor, Nth cent. p. 418, 
s. 6 

Guaquinus, Robert 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Guaterlus or Galterius, 12th cent. p. 414, n. , 

Guelph, duke of Bavaria, llth cent. p. 361, s. H 
Guerric, canon of Tours, Nth cent p. 414, n. 

Gulbert or Gilbert of Nogent 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Guido, Baifius, Jurist 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

French monk and writer, 13th cent p. 469, n. 

bishop of Perpignan, 14th cent. p. 511, n, 

Juvenalis, 15th cent. p. 535, s. 19 

Guigo or Guido, monk, Nth cent. p. 414, ’n 
Guise, family of, p. 666, s. 15 
Guitmund, archbishop of Aversa, llth cent. p. 874, n. 
Gulielmus, librarian at Rome, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

de Baldensel, traveller, Nth cent. p. 512, n, 

Gunther, Ligurinus, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
Gustavus Vasa, p. 582, s. 29 

— Adolphus, p. 742, s. 6 

Guthebald, missionary, loth cent. p. 827, s. 8 


Guy, king of Jerusalem, Nth cent. p. 39ft s. 10 
Guyon, Jane Maria Rouvieres de la, p. 776, s. 50 
Gyula or Gylas, duke of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

Habrrkoiut, Peter, p. 745, a. 12 
Hackspann, Theodore, p. 792, s. 15 
Haco, king of Norway, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Hadrian I. pope, 8th cent. p. 270, s. 9 ; p. 277, n. 

II. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— IV. pope, Nth cent. p. 403, s. 9 ; p. 414, n. 

V. pope, Nth cent p. 448, s. 14 

— VI. pope, 16th cent. p. 575, s. 18 

Heathen : see Pagan 

Hagen, Adclsteen, king of Norway, p. 327, s. 8 
Hager, Balthazar, p. 740, s. 2 
Hainricus, German annalist, Nth cent. p. 512, n. 
Haitoti or Alton, Armenian, Nth cent, p 503, n. 
Halem, Henry de, 14th cent. p. 503, s. 30 
Hales, John, p. 830, s. 24 ; p. 841, n. 

Halltgarius, bishop of Cambray, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 
Halle, university, p. 790, s. 11 ; p. 801, n. 

Hallean heretics, Nth cent. p. 475, s. 2 
Hallelujah, burial of, Iflth cent. p. 554, n. 2 
Hamburgh, an archbishopric, 9th C‘;nt. p. 287, s. 2 
Hamel, a Jesuit, p. 625, s. 39 
Hamilton, Patrick, p. 586, n. 1 
HUmmerleln or Malleolus, Felix, p. 554, n. 5 

Thomas: see Kempis 

Hampton Court Conference, p. 820, n. 2 

Ilanau, church of, p. 675, s. 26 

Iiarald Klack, king of Jutland, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 1 

Graufeldt, king of Norway, 10th cent. p. 327, 

s. 8 

Blatand, Gormon's son, p. 326, s. 7 

Hardenberg, Albert, p. 665, s. 14 

Harduln, John, p. 761, s. 31 

Harphius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 

Hartmutus or Hartmann of St. Gall, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hattem, Pontianus van, p. 836, s. 36 

Hattemists, p. 836, &c. 

Hatto, bishop of Basil, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Havelburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Hauranne, John de Verger de, abbot of St. Cyran, p. 
768, s. 40; 772, n. 3 

Haymo of Halberstadt, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 302, $. N 
Hebrew, studied, in Nth cent. p. 441, s. 6; in 14th, p. 
487, s. 4 

Heddius, English musician, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 
Hederick, Thomas, p. 740, s. 2 

Hegesippus, Ecclesiastical Historian, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Heidegger, John Henry, p. 837, s. 37 

Heidelberg catechism, p. 665, s. 1 4 

Heilbron, a Protestant city, p. 681, n. 1 

Heilbronn, James, p. 745, s. 12 

Heimburg, Gregory de, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Heinius, John, p. 787, 8. 5 

Helena, mother of Constantine, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 1 
Hellnandus, a chronicler, Nth cent. p. 467, n. 
Heliogabalus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 
Ilelladius, bishop of Tarsus, 5th cent. p. 186, n, 

Alexander, p. 779, n. 1 

Hell wig, Christian, p. 750, s. 16 
Ilelmold, a chronicler. Nth cent. p. 414, n. 

Ilelmont, John Baptist, p. 733, s. 30 
Helmstadian controversy, p. 795, s. 20 
Helvetians converted in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Hemming, Nicholas, p. 675, s. 26; p. 81 1, s. 1 
Hemmlngford, Walter, historian, Nth cent. p. 511, n. 
Henichlus, John, p. 787, s. 5 ; p. 799, s. 24 
Henoticon, an edict of Zeno, 6th cent. p. 207, s. 20 
Henricians, sect, 1 2th cent. p. 426, s. 8 
Henry II. German emperor, llth cent. p. 356, s. 3 

III. German emperor, 1 1th cent, p, 356, s. 4 

IV. German emperor, llth and Nth cent. p. 

359, S. 8; p. 401, 8.2 

V. German emperor, Nth cent. p. 361, s. 11 ; 

p. 401 ,b. 2 

archbishop of Upsal. Nth cent. p. 3S9, s. 3 

of Huntingdon, historian, Nth cent. p. 414, n. 

the LIod, Nth cent. p. 390, s. 5 

founder of the Henricians, Nth cent p. 424, 1. 1 

de Segusio, cardinal, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Raspo, of Thuringia, Nth cent. p. 437, s. ft 

of Ghent, Nth cent. p. 468, n. 

Suso or Amandus of Constance, a mystic, 18th 

cent. p. 469, n. 

de Urimaria or Trlmarla, Nth cent. p. 512, n. 
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| Henry Knighton, English chronicler, 14th cent. p. 
513, n. 

— 1. archbishop of Cologne, 14th cent. p. 518, 

s. 4 

Yin. king of England, p. 580, n. 1 ; p. 5yi, s. 

1 l ; p. 596, a. 9 

— — — III. king of France, p. 666, s. 15; p. 667, n. 

IV. king of France, p.666, s. 15; p. 667, n. j 
p. 752, 8. 19 

Henschenius, Godfrey, p. 763, s. 32 
HeracHan of Chalcedon, 6th cent. p. 235, a. 1 
Heraclides, monk of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 183, n. 

■ Heraclitus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Heraciius, emperor. 7th cent. p. 255, s. 4 
Horaclianus of Chalcedon, 6th cent. p. 235, a. 1 
Horard, archbishop of Tours, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
Herbert* Edward of Cherbury, p. 727, s. 22 

a detector of Paulicians, 1 1 th cent. p. 385, a. 3 

Herombert or Erchembert, historian, 9th cent. p. 
305, n. 

Heresies, what, p. 4, a. 11 ; in 1st cent. pp. 45, 46, &o.; 
2d, p. 75; 3d, p. 107; 4th, p. 157; 5th, p. 197; 6th, 
p. 235 ; 7th, p. 254 ; 8th, p 284 ; 9th, p. 320 ; 10th, 
p. 342; 11th, p. 384; p. 12th, p. 423; 13th, p. 475; 
14th, p. 517; 15th, p.554 
Heric, a monk, 9th cent. p. 304, s. 14 
Heriger of Laubes, 10th cent. p. 339, n. 

Hermann, converted Jew and writer, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

Herman nus Contractus, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

— — do Lerbeke, 1 5th cent. p. 544, n. 

Hernias, Shepherd of, p. 39, s. 21 
Hermes, ancient pagan philosopher, p. CO, s. 8 ; p 70, 
n. 3 

Hermits or Eremitesr tee Eremites 

Hermogenes of 2d cent. p. 83, s. 22 

Hermolaus, Barbarus. 15th cent. p. 523, a. 5; p. 517, n. 

Hero, Platonic philosopher, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 5 

Herod the Great, p. 13, s. I 

Ilerrenhutters, p. 871, a. 17 

ileruli, invade Italy, 5th cent. p. 173, s. 1 ; p. 213, s. 1 

converted. 6th cent. p. 213, s. I 

Hervaeus Natalis, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Herveus of L>ol, p. 414, n. 

Heschusius. Tilemann, p. 657, s. 46 
Hesae-Cassel, adopts reformed doctrines, p. 785, s. 1 
Hessians, converted, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 2 
Hesychasts, Greek monks, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1 
Hesychius of Egypt, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 247, a. 5 

Hettius or Hetto, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Hetzer, Lewis, p. 687, 9. 5 ; p. 699, 8. 3 
Hevelius, John, p. 731, 8. 26 
Hexapla of Origen, p. 100, s. 4 
Hey ling, Peter, p. 783, s. 6 

Hierarchy, its origin, p. 62 i see more under, Church, 
government of 

Hiorax and Hieracites, 3d cent. p. 110, s. 1 1 
Hierocles, philosopher, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 17 
Hieronymus, a S. Fide, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Hierotheus, missionary, 10th cent. p. 326, 8. 6 
Higden, Ranulph, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

High church, English, p.830, a. 24; p. 831, s. 26; p. 872, 
a. 23; p. 873, s. 24 

Hilarion, Syrian monk, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 4th cent. p. 137, s. 10 
— — — - bishop of Arles, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

— of Rome, Luciferian, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

— — — bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Hildebert of Le Mans, 1 1th cent. p. 374, a. 31 
Hildebrand; tee Gregory VII. pope 

Joachim, p. 792, 8. 15 

Hildegard, 12th oent. p. 414, n. p. 417, s. 2 
Hildenissen, Gulielmus de, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 4 
Hilduin, 9th cent. p. 300, 8. 14 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 9th cent. p. 29 J, a. 6; 
302, s. 14 

• ■— bishop of Laon, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hindoo literature, p. 28, s. 3, n. 5 
Hippolytus of 3d cent, p 94, s. 7; p. 102, s. 7 
Hirsaugian monks, 11th cent. p. 969, s. 24 
History, ecclesiastical, what, p. 3, s. 1 ; external and 
internal, pp. 3, 4; how to be treated, p. 4; dangers to be 
avoided, pp. 5, 6; its uses, p. 6 
Hoadley, Benjamin, p. 873, 8. 23 
Hobbes, Thomas, p. 727, a. 22; p. 814, s. 9 * 

Uoburg, Christian, p. 809, s. 43 


Hoohstraten, James, of Cologne, 16th cent. p. 568, 8. 5 
H d>, Humphrey, p. 832, n. 1 

Hoc, Matthias, p. 740, 8. 2; p. 741, n. 1; p. 792, s. 15; p. 
787, 8. 4 

Hoffman, John, 15th cent. p. 528, a. 6 
Hoffmann, rector at Leipsic, p. 523, 8. 6; p. 642, s. 13 

Daniel, p. 790, s. 10 

Melchior, p. 687, b. 5 

Holiness in images, contested, 11th cent. p. 379, s. 12 
Holstenius, Lucas, p. 750, s. 16 ; p. 763, s. 32 ; p. 
779, s. 2 

Holy synod of Russia, p.782, s. 5 
Homili&rium of Charlemagne, p. 279, s. 5 
Honorius, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 

of Autun, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 

I. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n ; he 

was not infallible, p. 256, n. 2 

II. antipope, 1 1th cent. p. 403, 8. 7 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 7; p. 414, n. 

III. pope, 13th cent. p. 446, s. 9; p. 467, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 15 

Hoogerbeets, Rornbout, p. 838, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 

Hdpfner, Henry, p. 787, s. 4 

Ilorie, Russian hcresiarch, p. 782, n. 

Hormiadas, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Horne, Andrew, 14th cent. p. 488, n. 4 

Horneius, Conrad, p. 796, s. 21 

Hosius of Corduba, 4th cent. p. 135, n. 4; p. 158, 8. 4 

Stanislaus, p. 617, 8. 21 

Hospinian, Rudolph, p. 683, s. 44 
Houpeland, William, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Hubald or Hugbald, 10th cent. p. 341, s. 6 
lluber, Samuel, p. 657, 8. 44 

Ulrich, p. 835, s. 33 

Hubmeyer, Balthazar, p. G87, s. 5 
Huet, Peter Daniel, p. 764, 8. 32; p. 737, 8. 37 
Hugh Capet, king of France, 1 1th cent. p. 352, 8. 3 
Hugo of Limoges, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 19 

abbot of Cluny, 1 1th cent. p. 374, n. 

of Tours, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

archbishop of Lyons, 1 1th cent. p. 375, n. 

do Britolio, Uth cent. p. 374, n. 

of St. Flavinius, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Abbot of Fleury, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

de Paganis, founder of the Knights Templars, 

12th cent. p. 394, s. 14 

of St. Victor, 1 2th cent. p. 411, s. 23 

Etherianus. 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

a S Caio, 13th cent. p. 4G6, s. 44 

Pratensis, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Huguenots; see France, reformation in 
Hulderic or Udalric, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

HUlaemann, John, p. 792, s. 15; p. 796, s. 21 
Humbert, cardinal, 11th cent. p. 372, s. 31; p. 378, 
s. 10 

de Romanis, 13th cent. p. 466, 8. 44 

Humili&ti, monks, 13th cent. p. 449, 8. 19 
Huneric, Arian king of the Vandals in Africa, 5th cent, 
persecutes, p. 198, 8. 4 

Hun|arians converted, 9th, 10th, and Uth cent. p. 326, 

Hungary, reformation in, p. 585, 8. 31, n. 2; p. 674, 8. 25; 
p. 743, s.8 

Hunnius, iEgidius, p. 792, 8. 15 

Nicholas, p. 792, 8. 15 

Helfredius Ulric, p. 750, 8. 16 

Huns, in 6th cent. p. 216, 8. 3 

of Pannonia, converted in 8th cent. p. 265, 8. 6 

Hu 98, John, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 5; p. 529, n. 3; p. 544, n. 

Hussinetz, Nicolaus de, p. 550, s. 3 

Hussites, and Hussite war, 15th cent. p. 547, 8. 3 

Hutter, Leonard, p. 792, s. 15 

Hyle, v\t}, of the Manichseans, p. 108, a. 3 

Hypatia, female philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 2, n. 8 

Hyppolytus of Thebes, 10th cent. p. 337, n. 

Hypothetical Universalists, p. 817, s. 14 

Hyrcanians heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 

Jadalaha, Nestorlan, 8th cent p. 260, n. 1 
Jacobites or MonophysiteS, p. 630, a. 10; we Mono 
physiteg > 

— or Monothelites, p.475, s. 1 

. . .. — — monks, 13th cent.' p. 449, s. 19 

— or Jacobins, the Dominicans, p. 452, n. % 

Jacobus Baradeeus, restorer of the Monophyvitea, In 
6th cent. p. 207, s. 20 ; p. 236, a. 6 
. or James de Vitry, 13th cent. p. 440, 8. 9 
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Jacobus I. king of Arr&gon, 1 :5th cent. p. 436. s. 10 
■ ■ - do Vorsgine, 13th cent. p. 441, n. 2; p. 464, 

s. 44 

■— do Benedicts, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

— — bishop of Lausanne, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

" — do Marchia, 15 th cent. p. 552, s. 14 

— *■— — of Brlxeo, 15th cent- p. 552, s. 14 

Majrni, monk, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

de Paradiso, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

— — ■ Picolominseus, 1 5th cent. p. 545, n. 

■ - ■ — Perezius, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Jacobellus de Misa, 15th cont. p. 530, s. 8 
Jagello of Lithuania, 14th cent. p. 484, s. 3 
Jamblichus, Platonic philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 
2, n. 5 

James, son of Zebedee, martyr, p. 21, n. 

— the Just, or the Less, martyr, p. 21, n. 

bishop of Nisibis, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

bishop of Edessa, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 4 

— I. king of England, p. 638, n.; p. 744, s. 10 ; p. 

787, s. 4; p. 819, s. 19; p. 825, n. 2 

II. king of England, p. 744, s. 10; p. 826, n.; p. 

831,s.26 

Jansenius* Cornelius, p. 768, s. 39 ; p. 770, s. 42 
Jansenists, p. 758, s. 26; p. 766, s. 36; p. 769, s. 41 ; p. 

770, s. 42, &c.; p. 869, s. 12 
Japan missions, p. 602, 8. 3; p. 721, s. 15 
Jasidians, an oriental sect, p. 634, s. 18 
Java, Dutch missions to, p. 723, s. 17 
Javorski, Stephen, p. 782, s. 5; p. 870, s. 13 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 5th cent. p. 186, n. ; p. 232, 
s. 10 

Iberians, converted, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 
Iceland, converted, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Idacius, Clarus, a Spanish bishop, 4th cent. p. 142. n. 
Idatlus, or Hyd&tius, Spanish bishop, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Jeremke, Peter, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Jerome, or Hieronymus, monk and learned father, 4th 
cent. p. 139, s. 10, n. 1 ; p. 144, s. 4 ; p. 153, a. 24 ; p. 
195, s. 14 

of Prague, 15th cent. p. 531, s. 7 

Jerusalem, first church there, p. 20, s. 5 ; demolished 
by the Romans, a.d. 70, p. 23, s. 3; rebuilt, and 
called /Elia Capitolina, in 2d cent. p. 55, s. 11; 
captured by the Saracens, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 9 ; 
patriarchate of, p. 128, n. 2 ; p. 627, g. 3 ; kingdom of 
set up, Uth cent. p. 348, 8. 7; terminated in 13th 
cent. p. 435, s. 8 ; council of, p. 781, s. 3 
Jestyabas, a Nestorian patriarch, 7th cent. p. 239, s. 1; 
p. 254. s. 3 

Jesse, bishop of Amiens, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Jesuates, monks, Uth cent. p. 506, s. 35 
Jesuits, p. 601,8.2; p. 610, s. 10; p. 621, s. 28; p.622, 
s. 30; p. 714, s. 3, &c.; p. 724, s. 19 ; p. 746, s. 13; p. 
750, s. 17; p. 752, s. 18, &c.; p. 753, a. 21, n. 4 ; p- 
759, s. 28 ; p. 761, s. 31 ; p. 764, s. 33 ; p. 767, s. 37 ; 
p 768, s. 40 ; p. 770, s. 43 ; p. 866, s. 2 
Jetzer, John, story of, p. 562, n. 3 
Jews, civil and religious state of, at Christ's birth, p. 13, 
s. 1 ; notices of, 1st cent. pp. 23, 31 ; 2d, pp. 55, 75 ; 
3d, p. 90 ; 4th, p. 121 ; 5th, p. 174, n. 3; 6th, p. 215 ; 
7th, p. 241, s. 5; 11th, p. 348, n. 1; 12th, p. 394, s. 15; 
13th, p. 433, n. 5 ; Uth, p. 485, s. 3 ; 15th, p. 522, s. 1 
Iconoclasti, Iconoduli, and Iconomachi, who, p. 281, 
s. 11 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 38, s. 20 ; p. 

55, s. 2 ; Syriac epistles of, p. 38, n. 

— - — of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 299, n.; p. 31G, 
g. 28 

name of the Jacobite patriarchs, p. 783, s. 6 

Ignorance, holy, p. 624, s. 37 
Ijejas, emperor of Japan, p. 722, n. 

Ildefonsus, of Toledo, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 6 
Image worship, in 4th oent. p. 143, s. 2 ; in 5th, p. 191, 
g. 2 ; 6th, p. 230, 8. 2 ; 7th, p. 250, s. 1 ; 8th, p. 272, s. 
12; p. 280, 8. 9; 9th, p. 310, s. 14 ; 10th, p. 339, s. 3 
Immaculate conception of Mary, debated, p. 422, s. 19; 
p. 515, 8. 5 ; p. 553, 8. 2 ; p. 562, n. 3 ; p. 774, n. 2 ; 
feast of, 15th cent. p. 553, s. 2 
Imola, John de, 15th centi p. 545, n. 

. Alexander de, 15 th *wit. p. 546, n. 

Impanatlon, what, p. 664, £ 12 
Impostors, the three, a spurious book, p. 437, 8. 3, n. 3 
Imputation, doctrine of, p. 817, s. 15; p. 837, it. 4 
Incense in worship, 3d oent. p. 105, 8. 2 
Independence of primitive churches, p. 35, s. 14 ; p. 62, 


Independents, English, p. 672, s. 21; p. 814, g. 9; p. 82k. 
8. 21, n- 3 5 p. 823, n. 

. American, p. 725, b. 20 ; p. 824, n. 4 

Index, expurgatory, p. 609, 8. 9 

India, missions to, p. 602, 8. 3; p. 715, g. 7; of the 
West, America, p. 724, s. 19 
Indians, ( Arabs) converted by Pantsenus, p. 51, a. 3 
Indifferent things, what to be so accounted, p. 803, g. 31 
Indulgences, 1 2th cent. p. 417, s. 3; Uth, p. 453, s. 26; 
Uth, p. 492, s 6; 15th, p. 554, s. 2, n. i; 16th, p. 561, 
s. 8 ; p. 564, s. 17; p 566, s. 3 
Infallibility of popes, p. 022, s. 32; p. 770, 8. 43 
Infralapsarians, p. 815, s. 10 ; p. 872, 8. 21 
Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, p. 375, n. 

Innocent I. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p» 189, n. 

— II. pope, 12th oent. p. 403, s. 7; p. 416, n. 

— - III. pope, Uth and Uth cent. p. 406, 8. 14; 

p. 410, s. 23 ; p. 433, s. 3 ; p. 445, s. 6 ; p. 469, 8. 2 

. — - IV. pope, Uth cent. p. 448, s. 11; p. 463, n. 

V. pope, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

VI. pope, Uth cent. p. 495, s. 12 

VII. pope, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 2 

VIII. pope, Uth cent. p. 534, s. 17 

— IX. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

— — X. pope, p. 738, s. 1; p. 742, n. 4 

XI. pope, p. 739, 8. 1; p. 754, a. 22 

. XII. pope, p. 739, 8. 1 

XIII. pope, p. 868, s. 7 

Inquisition, its origin, 13th cent. p. 451, s. 24, p. 476, s. 

3 ; its tnodes of trial, p. 477, s. 5, n. 2 ; in 14th cent, 
p. 518, s. 3; in 15th, p. 554, s. 2 ; p. 599, 8. 12 ; p. COO, 
s. 13 ; p. 601, 8. 2 ; p. 609, s. 9 
Insabbatati, Waldensians, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 11 
Intention, rightly directed, p. 623, s. 35 ; p. 745, 8. 34 
Interim of Augsburg, p. 594, s. 4 ; p. 649, 8. 29 
of Leipsic, p. 648, s. 28 

Intermediate state, controversy, Uth cent. p. 494, a. 9 
Interpreters of Scripture: tee Commentators 
Investiture, right of, Uth cent. p. 364, s. 14, n. 2; p. 
368, s. 21 ; Uth, p. 401, s. 3 

Joachim, abbot of Flora, 12th cent. p. 456, s. 33; p. 483, 
s. 15 

Joanna, popess, 9th cent. p. 294, s. 4 ; p. 295, n. 2 
Joel, chronologist, Uth cent. p. 438, s. 1 
Johannelinus, John, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Johannes or Jansen, Erasmus, p. 70 9, s. 14 ; p. 712, n. 5 
Johannite Christians, p. 633, 8. 17 
John, the Baptist, p. 18, 8. 3; his festival instituted, p. 
235, s. 4 

the apostle, martyr under Domitlan, p. 27, s. 15 

Adolphus, duke of Holstein, p. 210, 8. 1 

/Egeates, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

— — Algrin, cardinal, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Anagnosta, Greek historian, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Argyropulus, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Ascusnage. 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 

bishop of Jerusalem, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

Balbus, Uth cent. p. 441, s. 6 

Bassolis, Uth cent. p. 511, n. 

Becan of Utrecht, Uth cent. p. 612, n. 

Beccus or Vecchus, 13th cent. p. 463, *. 43 

— — Belethus, Uth cent. p. 415, n. 

Bromiard, Uth cent. p. 613, n. 

Brompton, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

— — . Burgundio, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Calderinus, Uth oent. p. 612, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 186, n. ; p. 202, 

s. 10 

the Faster, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. 

p. 219. s. 1; p. 223, s. 8 

bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

of 8cythopolis, 6th cent. p. 231, s. 6 

— — monk, of Spain, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

archbishop of Dara, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

— — archbishop of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 
— — de Burgo, Uth cent. p. 513, n. 

— - Cameniota, 10th cent. p. 337, n. 

Camerterus, bishop of Constantinople, Uth cent, 

p. 410, n. 

— . . Cananus, Greek historian, Uth cent. p. 538, vu 

— Canonious, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

— Capistranus, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

— of Capua, 10th cent. p. 330, a. 5 

Carpathius, 8th cent. p. 280, 8. 7 

Christian, of Boisneburg, p. 749, 8. 16 

Chrysostom : tee Chrysostom 

— — Cinnamus, 12th cent. p. 396, 8. 1 
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John Climacus, 8lnalta, 6th cotit. p. 225, n. 

— — bishop of Constantinople, Uth cent. p. 276, n. 

— — Cyparlssiota, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

| de Monte Corvino, bishop in China, 13th cent. p. 

432, s. 2 

j — — Damascenus, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 2 ; tee Dam&s* 

! cenuf 

| — — * D&rensis, Syriac writer, 8th cent. p. 280, s. 7 
i — - deacon of Rome, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

I — — metropolitan of Euchaita, llthceut. p. 372, n. 

— — Eugenios, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

! of Fribourg, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

| de St. Geminiano, 13th cent. p. 468, a 

Frederick, of Saxony, p. 590, s. 7 

— — Frederick, of Brunswick, p. 749, s. 16 

George, of Saxony, p. 740, s. 2 ; p. 741, s. 4 

George IV. of Saxony, p. 800, n. 

— — Guallensis or Wallis, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

de Hexam, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Ilonsemius, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

— — of Jandunum, Uth cent. p. 503, 8. 30 

of Jerusalem, St. Knights of, 12th cent. p. 394, 

s. 13 

Jacobite patriarch, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Lackland, king of England, 13th cent. p. 415, s. 8 

do Luglo, 12th cent. p. 425, 8. 5 

archbishop of Lyons, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— — of Naples, 14th cent. p. 571, n. 

— — Malala, historian, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Maro, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Moschus, monk of Palestine, 7tli cent. p. 218, n. 

— — Noider, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 
— — of Paris, 13th cent. p. 467, s. 44 

of Parma, 13th cent. p. 455, s. 32 

Peckham, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Philoponus, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 2 

Phocas, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

de Polliaco, Uth cent. p. 497, s. 18 

— — Prester or Presbyter: see Presbyter John 

Pungens Asinum, 13th cent. p. 473, 8. 14 

of Salisbury, 12th cent. p. 413, s. 23 

archbishop of Saltsburg, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 2 

Scholasticus, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. 

p. 225, n. 

Sootus Erigena, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 303, s. 14 

- — Scylitzes, Uth cent. p. 351, a. 2 

Seneca, a jurist, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Sigismund, of Brandenburg, p. 785, s. 2 

Sophlsta, a nominalist, p. 354, s. 9 

Tambacus, Uth cent p. 613, n. 

Tzimisces, Greek emperor, 10th cent. p. 313, s. 2 

Xiphilinus, llth cent. p. 372, n. 

Zonaras, Greek historian, 12th cent. p. 396, s. 1 ; 

p. 409, 8. 22 

elector of 8axony, p. 579, 8. 22 ; p. 581, s. 25 ; p 

590, s. 7 

— — of Braganza, king of Portugal, p. 753, s. 20 

de S. Cruce, p. 615, s. 16 

of Leon, canonized, p. 778, 8. 52 

II. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

IV. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. ; p. 256, 

s. 7 

— - VII. pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

VIII. pope, 9th cent. p. 295, s. 5 ; p. 305, n. 

IX. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— - X. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

— — XI. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 4 

XII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

— — XIII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

XIV. pope, 10th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

XV. pope, 10th cent, p, 335, 8. 7 

XVI. pope, 10th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

— XIX. pope, llth cent. p. 356, s. 3 

XXI. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 14 ; p. 468, n. 

— — XXII. pope, Uth cent. p. 492, s. 6 

XXIII. pope, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 3 

Iona, HU or I-colm-kill, 6th cent. p. 214, n. 1 
Jonas, an Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3; p. 250, n. 

-bishop of Orleans, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

—Justin, p. 643, s. 15 

Jordan, bishop of Limoges, contest about St. Martial, 
llth cent. p. 883, a. 19 

— Dominican general, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Joris or George, David, p. 697, s. 24 

Jornandes or Jordanes, historian, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Joseph of Thessalonica. 9th cent. p. 299, it. 

'■ Alshaher Biltabib, 14th cent p. 508, n. 


Joseph Briennlus, 1 5th cent p. 537, s. 23 

bishop of Constantinople, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

bishop of Modon, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Jovian, emperor, 4th oent. p. 122, s. 15 
Jovinian, Italian monk and reformer, 4th cent. p. 152, 
8.22 

Ireland, reformation in, p. 598, s. 1 1; p. 599, n. 

IrenceUs, bishop of Lyons, 2d cent. p. 49, 8. 15; p. 53, s. 
5; p. 63, s. 5 

count and bishop of Tyre, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Christopher, p. 651, s. 33 

Irene, express of Constantinople, 8th cent p. 270, s. 10; 
p. 282, s. 13, n. 3 

Irish nation, converted in 5th eent. p. 175, 8. 6 

— the first scholastics, 8th cent. p. 266, 8. 3 

— presbyterians, account of, in 17th cent. p. 829, n. 
Isaac, a converted Jew, 5th cent. p. Itt6, n. 

bishop of Nineva, 6th cent. p. 225. n. 

— — bishop of Langres, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

patriarch in Armenia, 12th cent. p. 4 JO, n. 

Argyrus, Uth cent. p. 508, n. 

Isbraniki, Russian sect. p. 781, s. 4 
Isenburg, church of, p. 675, a. 26 
Isidorus Hispalensis, 6th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 184, s. 10, 
n. 1 

of Gaza, a philosopher, p. 1 27, s. 2 ; p. 28, s. 4 

of Corduba, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

— — — of Pelusium, 5th cent. p. 192, s. 5 

of 8eville, 6th cent. p. 218, s. 2; p. 228, 8. 9 

Pacensis (of Badajos), 8th cent. p. 227, n. 

Ruthensis, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

— Clarius, p. 620, s. 26 

Isny, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Isychius or Ilesychius, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 
p. 247, s. 5 

Italy, reformation In, p. 599, s. 13 
Jubilee Romish, Uth cent. p. 474, 8. 3; 15th, p. 516, s. 1; 
p. 536, s. 17 

Judas, a writer of 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Judicium Dei, or Ordeal, 9th cent. p. 319, 8. 3, n. 3; p. 
383, s. 1 

Judgment-day, expected in the 10th cent. p. 339, 8. 3 

Julia Maramcea, 3d cent. p. 80, 8. 2 

Julian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 120, s. 12, n. 3; p. 123, s. 17 

— a Pelagian bishop and writer, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

bishop of Halicarnassus, Gth cent, p. 224, n. p. 

237, 8. 8 

Pomerius, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Pomerius, bishop of Toledo, 7th cent p. 249, s. 6 

— a Spanish count, 8th cent. p. 265, s. 2 

Juliana, lady Rosamond, p. 805, s. 34 

Julius Africanus, 3d cent. p. 93, s. 7, p. 94, n. 1 

— — Firmicus Materials, poet, 4th cent. p. 142, u. 

I. bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 112, n. 

II. pope, p, 559, s. 4 

III. pope, p. 612, s. 13 

Henry, duke of Brunswick, p. 642, 8. 13 ; p. 656, 

s. 42 

Junilius, bishop in Africa, 6th cent. p. 229, n. p. 230, s. 3 
Junius, Robert, p. 723, n. 3 
Ivo of Chartres, llth cent. p. 371, 8. 29; p. 373, s. 31 
Jurieu, Peter, p. 819, s. 18 

Justification, contest on, in 1st cent. p. 42, s. 12; in 16th, 
p. 652, s. 35 

Justin Martyr, 2d cent. p. 63, $. 5, n. 2 

bishop in Sicily, 5th cent. p. 186, n. ' 

Justinian I. emperor, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3; p. 229, n. 

Lawrence, 15th cent. p. 543, 8. 24 * 

Benedict, p. 620, s. 26 

Justus, a Spanish bishop, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Juvenal, bishop of JEiia (Jerusalem) 5th cent. p. (80 

8 . 2 

Juvencus, Christian poet, 4th cent. p. 141, s. 10, n. 3 

Kabbala, Jewish, p. 16, s. 13; p. 31, s. 10 
Kalifr, Mohammed's successors, p. 244, s. 6 
Kardargus, Nestorlan, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Keith, George, p. 847, s. 3; p. 848, 8. 5 
Kempis, Thomas k, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Kempten, city, protested, p. 881, n. 1 
Kenchan or Coiremchan, 12th oent. p. 39), 8. 7 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent. p. 213, s. S 
Kepler, John, p. 731, 8. 26 
Kilian, Irish missionary, p. 240, s. 3 
Kneeling in prayer, 3d oent. p. 106, 8. ft 
Knights of faith and charity, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 19 
Knorr, Christian, p. 733, 8. 30 
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Moralists and morals ; see Theology practical 
Morality of the fathers, p. 68, s. 10 
— — • — tee Religion, state of 
Moravians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, 9. 3; 16th, p. 673, 
s. 24; 18th, p. 871, s. 17 
Morgan, Thomas, p. 867, s. 5 „ 

Morin, John, p. 762, s. 31, p. 763. s. 31; p. 170, s. 2 
Moms, Thomas, 14th cent. p. 61 1, n. 

Mosarabic or Gothic liturgy, p. 383, s. I ' 

Moschus, John, a monk, 7th cent. p. 245. s. 3 
Moses, a Jewish fanatic of Crete, 4th cent. p. 174, 8. 3, 
n. 3 

Barcephas, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 1 3 

Mosheim, his life and character, p. xxi. 

Moulin, Peter du, p. 787, s. 4 
Moyer, lady, p. 874, s. 27 
Muller, Henry, p. 592, s. 15 
John, p. 692, s. 15 

Munster, a seat of Anabaptists, p. 591. s. 10; p. 6 88, s. 7 
Mun?.er, Thomas, p. 578, s. 21; p. 680, s. 4 
Muralt, delstical writer, p. 8G8, s. 6 
Musaeus, Peter, p. 787. s. 5; p. 702. s. 15 

John, p. 792, 8. 15; p. 799, s. 25 

Musanus, a writer of 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Musculus, Wolfgang, p. G83, s. 44 
Mussatus, Albertinus, 14th cent. p. 61 1, n. 

Mutianus Scholasticus, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Mysteries, the Pagan, p. 9, s. 12; copied by Christians, 
p. 72, s. 6 

Mystic Theology: tee Theology 
Mystics, in 2d cent. p. 61, s. 12 ; 3d, p. 99, s. 2 ; p. 103, 
8. 11 ; 4th, p. 145, s. 5 ; 5th, p. 193, 8. 1 1 ; 6th, p. 230, 
g. 5 ; 7th, p. 252, s. 4 , 1 1th, p. 378, s. 8 ; p. 387, s. 4 ; 
12th, p. 420, s. 9; 15th, p. 643, s. 24 ; p. 552, s. 11 ; 

16th, p. 563, s. 16; p. 621, s. 27; 17th, p. 776, s. 35; 

p. 775, s. 48 ; p. 849, s. 6 ; p 850, s. 7 

Naoel, Paul, p. 809, s. 42 

Nantes, edict of, p. 867, n. ; p. 81 2, s 4 

Naples, reformation in, p. 600, s. 13 

Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, 31 cent. p. 97, n. 

Narsius, John, p. 843, s. 8 

Nassau, joins the reformea, p. 675, s. 26 

Natalis or de Natalibua, Peter, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Alexander, p. 753, s. 21; p. 762, u. 32 

National covenant, Scotch, p. 826, n. 

Nations, state of, at Christ’s birth, p. 8 
Nauclerua, John, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

Naucratius of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 
Navel-souls, fya^aAo^uxoi, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1 
Naumburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, a. 9 
Nayler, James, p. 847, n. 1 

Nazareans, sect in 2d cent. p. 50, 8. 17; p. 75. s. 2 
Nebmsensis. JEUus Antonins, 15th cent. p. 547, n. 
Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 130, 
8. 7; p, 137. n. 

Neercassel, John, p. 772, s. 44 
Nemesius, bishop of Emessa, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Nennius, a British monk, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 
Neophytus, 12th cent- p. 396, n. 7 
Nepog, bishop in Egypt, 3d cent. p. 103, s. 12 
Nen, Philip, p. 616, s. 18 ; canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Nero, emperor, 1st cent, persecutes, p. 23, s. 5; p. 25, 
s. 13 

Nessel, Daniel, p. 750, s. 16 
Nestor, father of Russian history, p. 397, n. 1 
Nestorianus, a chroqographer, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Nestorians, what, p. 201, s. 9, n. 2; history of, in 5th 
cent p. 199, 8. 5 ; Gth, p. 236, s. 4 ; 7th, p. 254, s. 3 ; 
8th, p. 284, s. 1 ; 9th, p. 320, s. 1 ; 10th. p. 342, s. 1 ; 
11th, p. 384, s. 1 ; 13th, p. 432, s. 1; p. 475, s. 1 ; 14th, 
p. 485, 8. 2; 15th, p. 523, s. 1; 16th, p. 609, 8. 7, &C.; 
p. 633, 8. 15, &c.; p. 636, s. 23, &c.; 17th, p. 784, s. 8, 
&c.j 18th, p. 870, s. 13 

Nestorius, heresiarcb, 6th cent. p. 199, g. 5; p. 200, s. 8 
Netherlands, reformation in, p. 586, s. 34, n. 3; p. 599, 
a. 12 ¥ 

Netter, Thomas, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Neuser, Adam. p. 709, s. 14 
Newburg, dispute at p. 745, 8. 12 
Newton, 8lr Isaac, p. 731, a. 26; p. 737, s. 36 
Nicwas of Romada, 5th cent p. 192, s. 6 
Nice, council of, 4th cent. p. 161, s. 11; second council 
of, 8th cent. p. 282, s. 13 

Nicephoros, Bryennius, historian, 12th cent. p. 396, a. i 

— : — * Bleromlda, historian, 13th cent. p. 438, 8. 

1; p. 463,8. 43 


Nicephoros, Cartophylax, 9th cent. p. 1 

Callistus, 14th cent. p. 4 


s. 37 


, 8. 1; p. 507, 


bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 298, 

Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 301, 8. 14 
Gregoras, 14th cent. p. 486, s. l ; p. 508, 
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Nicetas, Acomlnatus or Chonlates, Greek historian, 
13th cent. p. 438, s. 1; p. 463, s. 43 

David, Greek bishop, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 

Byzantinus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Maronita, 13th cent. p. 464, n. 

Pectoratus, 11th cent. p. 372, s. 30 

Seidus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Serronlus, 11th cent, p* 372, n. 

Nicetius, archbishop of Treves, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Nicias, a writer of 7th cent. p. 253, s. 6 
Nicodemus, Eth. monk, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Nicolai, Henry, p. 698, s. 25 
Nicolaitans. seat in 1st cent. p. 49, s. 15 
Nicolaus de Bentra, archbishop of Peking, 14th cent, 
p. 484, s. 2 

Cabasilas, 14th cent. p. 487, s. 2 

of Cusa, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

of Clairvaux, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

de Clernangis, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 


bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

— bishop of Constantinople, 1 Jth cent. p. 372, n. 

— Dionysii, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

DUnkenspuhl, 15th cent. p. 535, 8. 19; p 


542, n. 


Eymericus, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

de Gorham, 1 4th cent. p. 513, n. 

Hanapus, 1 3th cent. p. 468, n. 

Hydrentinus, 13th cent. p. 4G4, n. 

Oresmius, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 6; p. 512, n. 

de Mazen, 15th cent. p. 535, s. 19 

Simonis, 15th cent. p. 64«, n. 

I. pope, 9th cent. p. 297, s 9 ; p. 305. n. 

— — II. pope, 11th cent. p. 357. 8. 5; p. 374, ». 

III. pope, 13th cent. p. 448. s. 14 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s- 15; p. 4G8, n. 

V. 15th cent. p. 524, s. 1; p. 533, s. 15 


Nicole, Peter, p. 748, s. 15 : p. 7G0. s. 30 ; p. 762, 8. 31 
Nicon, Armenian, 10th cent. p. 337, 8. 12 
Nieder, John, 15th cent. p. 515, s. 7; p. 541, s. 24 
Niem, Theodoric de, 15th cent. p. 544. n. 

Nihusius, Barthold, p. 748, s. 15; p. 750, s. 16 
Nikon, Russian patriarch, p. 781. n. 6 
Nilus of Constantinople, writer, 6th cent. p. 184, s. 10; 
p. 185, n. 1; p. 193, s. 10 

Cabasilas, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Damyla, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Doxopatrius, 11th cent. p. 372, s. 30 

archbishop of Rhodes, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Nine Rocks, a book, 13th cent. p. 481, n. 3 
Ninian, English bishop, 5th cent. p. 214, n. 1 * 

Nith&rdus, historian, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Noailles, Lewis Anthony de, p. 869, s. 11 • 

Nobili, Robert de, p. 7 j 5, s. 7 
Nobtus, and NoUtiana, 3d cent. p. 110, s. 12 
Nogaret, William, 14th cent. p. 491, s. 2 
Noll, Henry, p. 733, s. 30 

Nominalists, 10th cent p. 331, s. 6; 11th, p. 354, g. 9; 
12th. p. 400, 8. 9; 13th, p. 471, 8. 6; 14th, p. 489, 8. 7; 
15th, p. 526, s. 7; 16th, p. 563, s. 13 
Nonconformists, p. 669, 8. 17; p. 830, s. 25; p.872, 
s. 23 

Nonjurors, p 831, s. 26, n. 6 ; p. 832, 8. 27 
Nonnosus, writer, Gth cent. p. 225, n. 

Nonnus, Egyptian poet, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

monk of Palestine, 6th cent. p. 232, n. 1 


Norbert, Proem onstratensian, 12th cent. p. 408, s. 20 
Nordlingen city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Noris, Henry, p. 763, s. 31 

Normans, persecute, 9th cent. p. 290, s. 2; 10th, p. 326, 
s. 2; invade Italy, Uth cent. p. 356, s. 3 
Norwegians, converted, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 3 
Notarii, among Paulicians, p. 321, s. 5 
Nothingus of Verona, 9th cent. p. 313, s. 22 
Notker, historian, 10th cent. p. 331, s. A 

Balbulus, 10th cent p. 341, s. 5 

Nov&tlan or Nov&tua, 3d cent. p. 98, n; his sect, p- lit, 
8. 17 

Novatus of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 113, s. 17 
Nuns, in 12tb cent. p. 408, 8. 19, n. 2 


Nuremberg, diet of, p. 575, s. 18 

— peace of, p. 590, 8. 7 

— — city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Oblations, in 1st cent. p. 35, s. 12 ; p. 44, s. 7; 2d, p. 
73, 8. 8 

Occam, William, 14th oent. p. 489, s. 7; p. 503, s. 30 
Ochino, Bernardino, p. 600, s. 13; p. 603, 8. 5; p. 683, 8. 
42; p. 704, n. 

Oda, a nun, 10th cent. p. 325, n. 3 
Odilo, St. 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 
Odo of Beauvais, 9th cent. p. 317, s. 30 

j bishop of Cambray, 1 1th cent. p. 353, s. 7; p. 41 5, n. 

I of Cambray, 12th cent. p. 415, n.; p. 421, s. 13 

[ of Cluny, 10th cent. p. 336, a. 11 

Odoacer, king of the Heruli, conquered Italy, 5th cent, 
p. 173, s. 1 

CEcolampadius, John, p. 659, s. 4*, p. 683, s. 44 
(Ecumenical, or general councils: see Councils 
(Ecumenical, or universal bishop, p. 219, s. 1; p. 246, s. 2 
(Ecumenius of Tricca, 10th cent p. 337, s. 12 
Offering of Christ dispute, 12th cent. p. 422, s. 15 
Ofiicium divinum, what p. 318, s. 1 
Olaus, St. king of Norway, p. 327, s. 8 

Petri, p. 582, s. 29 

Olbert of Laubes, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 1 3 
Oldenbarnevelt, John van, p. 848, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 
Olearius, John, p. 792, s. 15 

Oliva, Peter John, 13th cent. p. 457, s. 36; p. 500, s. 23 
Olympia Maldachinl, p. 738, a. 1 
Olympiodorua, a Platonic philosopher, 4th cent. p. 127, 
s. 2; p. 178, s. 5 

a historian, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 5 

— a commentator, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

of Alexandria, p. 337, a. 12 

Omar, kalif, captured Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 247, n. 
9; p. 254, s. 3 

OfjLoiovaiof, of like essence, p. 1 66, a. 16 
O/jloovo-los, of tho samo essence, p. 161, a. 1 1 
Ophilila, Mauritius de Portu Fildseus, archbishop of 
Tuam, 15th cent. p. 547, n. 

Ophites, sect of, 2d cent. p. 81, 8. 19 
Opposers of religion, or Deists, 16th cent. p. 602, 8. 5, 
&c.; 17th, p. 726, s. 21, &c.; p. 829, s. 23; 18th, p. 867, 
8. 5, &c. 

Optatua of Milevl, 4th cent. p. 140, s. 10, n. 1 
Oracles, the pagan, p. 10, s. 15 
Oratory of the holy Jesus, fathers of, p. 758, a. 27 
Orbellis, Nicolaus de, 15th' cent. p. 545, n. 

Ordeal, trial by, 9th cent. p. 319, a. 3, n. 3; 1 1th, p. 383, 
8 . 1 

Order, what, among monks, p. 33G, s. 11 
Orderic, Vitalis, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Oresiesis, monk, In Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Oresme, Nicholas, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 6 
Oriental church, p. 627, s. 1: see Greek Church 
literature, p. 732, s. 28 

Orientius, Orontius, Oresius, bishop of Aux, 5th cent, 
p. 192, s. 7; p. 228, n. 

bishop of Eliberis, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Origen of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 57, 8. 8; p. 61, g. 12; p. 

86, 8. 5; p. 93, 8. 7; p. 152, n. 3 
Origenists, p. 152, s. 23; p. 195, 8. 15; p. 231, 8. 9 
Orkney islands, converted, 10th cent p. 327, s. 8 
Orosius, Paul, historian, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11 ; p. 209, 
s.24 

Orthodoxy, feast of, 9th cent. p. 311, s. 15 
Osiander, Andrew, p. 643, s. 15; p. 651, s. 35; p. 652, n. 
1; p. 657, 8. 46; p. 792, s. 15 

Lucas, p. 792, 8. 15; p. 806, 8. 36; p. 808, 8. 39 

— John Adam, p. 792, 8. 15 

Ostiarii, their office, 3d cent. p. 92, s. 5 
Ostorodt, Christopher, p. 709, s. 14 
Ostrogoths, 5th cent, invade Italy, p. 173, s. 1 
Osvaldus, Pelbartua, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

Othmar of St. Gall, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Otho the Great, emperor, 10th oent. p. 326, s. 7 

III. emperor, 10th oent. p. 335. s. 7 

— — of Frisingen, 12th oent. p.415, n. 

Bishop of Bamberg, 12th cent. p. 389, 8. 1 

Owerra, Capuchin mission to, p. 724, s. 18 
Oxford university, 9th cent. p. 292, n. 5 

Pachomius, Egyptian monk, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Pacing, Maria Magdalena de, canonized, p. 778, 8. 52 
Paganism, its character, p. 8, s. 6 ; remains o£ In 4th 


cent. p. 119, a. 10; p. 122, 8. 16; 5th, p. 191, s. 2; 6th, 
p. 195, s. 14; 7th, p. 241, 8 . 1 
Pajon, Claude, p. 818, s. 17 

PaJaeologus, Michael, Greek emperor, 13th cent. p. 433, 
s. 3; p. 448, 8. 15; p. 473, 8. 13 

John, 15th cent. p. 516, s. 9; p. 532, 8. 13 

James, p. 712, b. 23 

Palamas, Gregory, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37; p. 518, s. 2 
Palatinate churoh, p. 812, 8. 5; p. 874, 8. 26 
Palestine, provinces of, p. 128, n. p. 180, s. 2 
Pall of archbishops, p. 607, n. 3 
Palladium monk, 4th cent. p. 136, s. 9, n. 3; p. 184, 8. 10, 
n. 3 

missionary to Ireland, p. 175, 8. 6 

Pall&vlclnl, Sfortza, p. 614, n ; p. 763, s. 32 
Famelius, James, p.617, s. 21 
Pamphylus, the Martyr, 3d cent. p. 98, n.; p. 136 
Panagiota, a Greek, p. 629, s. 6 

Pandects of Justinian, discovered in 12th cent. p. 398, 
s. 5 

Panormitanus, Anthony, p. 526, s. 3 
Pantamus of Egypt, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 3 ; p. 66, n. 
Pantheism of Ammonius Saccas, p. 60, s. 9 
Pantheists, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12; 15th, p. 525, 8. 6; p 
729, s. 24, n. 

Papal power in 3d cent. p. 91, s. 2; 4th, p. 129, a. 5 ; 
6th, p. 179, 8. 1 ; 6th, p. 219, s. 1 ; 7th, p. 245, s. 1; 
8th, p. 268, s. 6 ; 9th, p. 294, s. 3 ; 10th, p. 335, 8. 8 ; 
11th, p. 355, 8. 2 ; 12th, p. 401, s. 2 ; 13th, p. 443, 8. 2 ; 
14th, p. 491, a. 1; 15th, p. 526,8. 1; p.531, s. 10; 16th, 
p. 559, s. 4 ; p. 606, s. 2 ; p. 613, s. 13 ; p. 622, 8. 32 ; 
17th, p. 752, s. 18; p.754, s. 22 ; p.755, ft. 2 ; 18th, 
p. 868, s. 7 

Papebroch, Daniel, p. 763, s. 32 

Paphnutius, monk in Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Papias, bishop of Hicrapolis, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Papin, Isaac, p. 819, s. 18 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, p. 603, s. 5, n. 1; p. 605, s. 8 
Paraclete of Montanus, p. 83, s. 24; of the Manichacans, 
p. 109, 8. 6 

Paraguay, mission to, p. 724, s. 19 
Pardulus, bishop of Laon, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Paris university, in 12th cent. p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 397, s. 3 ; 

13th, p. 493, s. 3 ; 1 5th, p. 63, s. 3 ; 16th, p. 663, 8. 14 
Francis de, p. 869, s. 12 

Parma, John de, 13th cent. p. 455, 8. 32; p. 473, s. 13 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, p. 780, s. 2 
Partlcularists, p. 816, s. 12, n. 1 

Parturition of St. Mary, controversy, 9th cent. p. 316, 
s. 27 „ 

Pasaglnl or Pasagil, sect, 12th cent. p. 430, s. 14 
Pascal, Blaise, p. 760, s. 30; p. 762, s. 31 
Paschal 1. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

IL pope, 11th cent. p. 368, s. 20 ; p. 375, n.; 

p. 401, s. 2 

III. p< pe, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10 

Paschasius of Rome, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Radbert of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 1 4 

Passau, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

treaty of, p. 6 96, s. 8 

Passive obedience to kings, p. 832, s. 27 

Patarini or Paterini, lltn cent. p. 363, s. 13; p. 385, s. 2 

Paterius, commentator, 7 th cent. p. 249, n. 

Patriarchs, origin of, p. 63, s. 8; p. 128, s. 3; p. 180, 8. 2 
Patricius (St. Patrick), apostle of Ireland, 6th cent. p. 
175, s. 6, n. 8; p. 189, n. 

Patripasslans, sect in 2d cent. p. 82, 8. 20; p. 110, s. 12 
Patronage, right of, its origin, 4th cent. p. 154, s. 2 
Paul, the apostle, p. 20, s. 4; his martyrdom, p. 25, 8. 13 

the hermit, in Egypt, 3d cent. p. 100, s. 3 

of Samosata, 3d cent. p. 1 12, s. 15, n. 2 

bishop of Emessa, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

a Monophysite, 7th cent. p. 255, 8. 4 

father of the Paullcians, 9th cent. p. 320, 8. 2 

Diaconus, 8th cent. p. 276, 8. 19 

— — • Anglicus, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Cartbagena a 8. Maria, converted Jew, 15th cent. 

p. 544, n. 

L pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

— II. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, 8. 17 

III. pope, p. 591, s. 9; p. 612, s. 13; p. 616, a. 17 

IV. pope, p.612, s. 13; p.616, 8 . 17 

V. pope, p. 738, s, 1; p. 752, a. 19; p. 767, a. 39 

Paullcians, sect, 7th cent. p. 254, 8. 1 ; Oth, p. 320, a. 2 ; 
their creed, p. 322, a. 6 ; their alleged Manicheelam, 
p. 322, n. 

Paulinua, bishop of Antioch, 4th oent. p. 160, a. 20 
N n n 



Paulinus, of Nola, p. 140, 8. 10, n. 2 

Petricordlus, a poet, 5th oent. p. 190 n n. 

— of Aquileia, 8th oent. p. 275, s. 18 

Paulutius Fulginaa, 14th oent. p. 505, 8. 34 
Pavo (Peacock) Reginald, 15th oent. p. 543, n. 

Peace of Augsburg, p. 596, a 8, Ac. 

of Westphalia, p. 742, 8. 7 

Peasants, war of, p. 578, a 21 

Peking, an archbishopric in 14th oent. p. 484, s. 2 

Pelaglus, the heretic, 5tb oent. p. 20, 8. 23 

I. bishop of Rome, 6th cent, p. 229, n. 

II, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Pelagians, in 5th cent p. 208; 6th, p. 235 ; 7th, p. 254 
Fellican, Conrad, p. 683, s. 44 

Penance, in 1st cent p. 41, a 10; 2d, p. 71, s 16; 4th, 
p. 149, s. 17; 5th, p. 196, 8. 3 ; 7th, p. 252, 8. 5 ; 12th, 
p. 418, a. 4; 13th, p. 470, 8. 3 
Penitence, Jesuit idea of, p. 764, s. 33 ; p. 765, s. 34 

Jansenist, p. 773, s. 45 

Penn, William, p. 848, s. 4 
Pennsylvania, p. 726, s. 20; p. 848, s. 4 
People, rights of, in primitive church, p. 33, g. 6 ; in 
2d cent. p. 62, s. 2 ; 3d, p. 91, s. 1 ; 4th, p. 127, s. 1 ; 1 
- 11th, p. 357, s. 6 
jPepln, king of France, p. 269, s. 7 
Perezius, James, 15th cent; p. 644, n. 

Peripatetics : see Aristotelians 
! Perkins, William, p. 681, s. 37 
Perpetna, martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 
! Perieres, Bonaventure des, p. 608, s. 5 
Perron, James David, p. 763, s. 32 
Persecutions, whether just ten, p. 23, s. 4 ; those in 1st 
cent. p. 23 ; 2d. p. 65 ; 3d, p. 87, &c.; 4th, p. 1 14 ; p. 
119 ; p. 158 ; 5th, p. 173 ; p. 176 ; 6th, p. 235 ; 7th, p. 
241; 8th, p. 244; 9th, p. 290; 10th, p.328; 11th, p. 
350; 12th, p.395; 13th, p.436; 14th, p. 485; 15th, 
p. 523 ; 16th, 584, s. 33 ; p. 586, n. 1; p. 592, s. 12, n. 
3; p. 596, s.9, &C.; p. 602, s. 5 ; p.669, s. 17; 17th, 
p. 721, s. 16, &c. ; p. 742, s. 8, Ac. ; p. 743, n. 1 ; p. 
811, a. 2, &c. ; p. 825, 8. 22, &c. ; p. 830, s. 25; p. 
842, 8. 8; p. 857, b. 1; p. 861, s. 3 
Persia, persecutions there, p. 126, s. 24 ; p. 177, s. 4 
Perth, the five articles of, p. 826, n. 

Petavius, Dionysius, p, 762, s. 32 ; p. 761, s. 31 
Peter, the apostle, his martyrdom, p. 21, n. 3 ; p. 25 

de Ab&no, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 9 

de Alliaco, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 38 

— bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 131, s. 9 

— — Alfonsus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 1 1th cent. p. 372, n. 

archbishop of Amalfi, 11th cent. p. 378, s. 10 

- — of Aragon,13th cent. p. 448, s. 15 

Aureolus, 14th cent p. 509, s. 37 

Bertrand, jurist 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

of Blots, 1 2th cent. p. 413, s. 23 

— — Bruys, 12th oent. p. 426, s. 7 

Berchorius, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Cantor, 12th cent. p. 418, s. 6; p. 420, s. 9 

de Castranovo, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 

Cellani, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 4 

Cdlensis, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

. Chryaologus, bishop of Ravenna, 5th cent. p. 1 88, 

I de Columbanlo, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Comestor, 12th cent. p. 413, s. 23 

I . ...... Damianus, 11th cent. p. 373, s. 31 

of Dresden, 14th cent. p. 531, s. 8 

— — of Duisburg, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

an English knight, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

FuUo, bishop of Antioch, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 17; 

p. 219, s. 1, n. 4 

— — Grossolanus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— — — Herentalius, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

the Hermit, 1 1th cent. p. 347, s. 4 1 

John Oliva, 13th cent. p. 457, s. 36 

Lombard, 12th cent; see Lombard j 

the Maronlte patriarch, p. 782, u. 2 

Maurice of Cluny, 12th cent. p. 407, 8. 37; p. 

415, n. 

Moggus, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 205, ' 

s. 16 

de Monte Caseino, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Paludanus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

— — a deacon of Rome, 6th cent, p. 228, n. 

— — the Great, of Rusal* p. 782, s. 4, &c. 

— — Siculus. 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 
; de Vinels, 13th cent, p. 437, a. 3 ; p. 467, n. 


Peter, Valdensig or Waldus, from whom the Walden* 
sians, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 11, n. 5 
Petersen, John William, p. 805, s. 34 
Petillanus, a Donatlst writer, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Petit, John, 15th cent. p. 532, s. 9 
Petrarch, Francis, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 4 
Petrobrusians, sect. 12th cent. p. 426, s. 7; 13th; $ 475, 
8. 2; 16th, p. 685, n. 2 
Petrucd, Peter Matthew, p. 776, 8. 49 
Peucer, Casper, p. 653, s. 38 
Peyrere, Isaac la, p. 777, s. 51 
Pezel's catechism, C&lvinlstic, p. 653, 8. 38 
Pfaff, Christopher Matthew, p. 872, s. 22 , 

Pfefferoorn, John, p. 662, n. 2 
Pfeiffer, John Philip, p. 750, s. 16 

Augustus, p. 792, s. 15 

Pflug, Julius, p. 594, s. 3 
Phantaslastas, sect, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Pharisees, Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7 
Philadelphian society, p. 865, s. 5 
Philastrlua, bishop of Brescia, 4th oent. p. 141, s. 10, 
n. 1 

Philetus, mentioned by St. Paul, p. 45, s. 1 

Philip, emperor, 3d cent, whether a Christian, p, 86, 8. 3 

of Side, 5th cent. p. 185, n.; p. 192, s. 7 

a friend of Jerome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Augustus, king of France, 1 2th cent. p. 393, 8. 

12 ; p. 478, s. 7 

the Fair, king of Franco, 14th cent. p. 491, 8. 2 

of Eichstadt, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Grevius, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Herveng, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 18; p. 415, n.’ 

de Leidis, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

de Monte Calerio, 14 th cent. p. 512, n, 

Ribotus, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

8olitarius, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

— of Tarentum, 1 2th cent. p. 415, n, 

of Tripoli, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 7 

de Valois, King of France, 14th cent. p. 484, s. 1 

landgrave of Hesse, p. 581, a. 27; p. 593, 8. 2; p. 

595, 8. 7; p. 659, s. 4 

II. King of Spain, p. 599, s. 12 

Philippicus, Bftrdanes, Greek emperor, 8th cent. p. 
280, s. 9 

Philo, the Jew, 1st cent. p. 12, s. 25 

of Carpathus, 5th cent. p. 191, a. 3 

Philology cultivated In 16th cent. p. 604, g. 7 
Philosophical truth opposed to theological, in 13th oent. 
p. 471, s. 8; 15th, p. 526, s. 6 

8 in, p. 623, s. 25; p. 765, s. 34 

Philosophy, state of, in 1st cent. pp. 11, 28; 2d, p. 58; 
3d, p. 90 ; 4th, p. 126 ; 5th, p. 177 ; 6th, p. 217 ; 7th, 
p. 250 ; 8th, p. 265 ; 9th, p. 291 ; 10th, p. 331 ; 11th, 
p. 353, s. 6 ; 12th, p. 397; 13th, p. 439, s. 3; p. 441, s. 7, 
&c. ; 14th, p. 487, s. 2 ; p. 489, s. 6, &o.; 15th, p. 526, 
s. 4, &c.; 16th, p. 563, s. 13 ; p. 604, s. 8 ; p. 617, s. 20, 
&c.; p. 641, s. 10, &c.; p. 679, s. 34; 17th, p. 730, s. 25, 
&c.; p.760, 8. 30, &c.; p. 789, b. 10, Ac.; p. 812, s. 6, 
&c.; p. 832, 8. 29, &c.; 18th, p. 870, b. 16, &c.; p. 871, 
s. 18, &c. 

oriental, pp. 11, 29, 46; its Influence on 

theology, pp. 29, 55, 59, 61, 67, 69, 77, 105, 144, &c. 
Phllostorgius, ecclesiastical historian, 5th oent. p. 185, 
n.; p. 192, s. 7 

Philostratus, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 89, 8. 9 
Philotheus, Achillanus, p. 513, n. 

- .... bishop of Constantinople, 14th cent. p. 508, 

s. 37 

Fhiloxenus or Xenaias, bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, 
in 5th cent. p. 206, s. 17; p. 230, s. 3; p. 237, 8. 8; 6th, 
p. 206, 8. 17; p. 207, g. 22; p. 230, 8. 3 
Phocas, emperor, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 

John, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Phosbadius, bishop in France, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, 4th cent. p. 168, s. 19 
Photius, bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent; p. 298, 8. 19 
Phranza, George, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 
Phundaites, the Bogomiles, p. 424, s. 2, n. 3 
Physical depravity, asserted, p. 651, 8* 33 
Pi&rists, monks, p. 759, s. 27 
Picards or Piccards, sect, p. 550, 8. 7; p. 554, s. 2 
Picens, Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Picolominseus, James, 15ui cent. p. 544, n. 

Pictet, Benedict, p. 814, 8. 9 

Piets, converted in 4th cent. p. 214, n. I 

Pious, John Francis, 15th cent. p. 525, a. 9; p. 547, n. 

Pieriua of Alexandria, 3d cent p, 98, n. 
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Pietists, whence the name, p. 801, s. 27 
Pietistio controversies, p. 794, s. 17 } p. 799, 8. 26, &o. ; 
p. 871, s. 20 

Pighl, Albert, p. 6 17, s.21 

Pilgrimages, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 2 ; 5th, p. 191, a. 2 ; 
8th, p. 277, s. 2, n. 3 

Pixichdorf, Peter de, 15th cent, p.543, n. 

Pin, Lewis Ellies du, p. 753, s. 21; p. 764, 8. 32 
Pinczovians, sect, p. 705, s. 8; p. 707, n. 

Pirckheimer, p. 562, n. 1 
Pirmin, St. 8th cent. p. 262, s. 5 
Pisa, council of, 16th cent. p. 560, s. 6 
Piscator, John, p. 680, s. 36; p. 816, s. 13 
Pisides, Gregory or George, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 5 
Pius II. ( jEneas Sylvius), pope, 15th cent. p. 533, s. 16; 
p. 546, n. 

— — III. pope, p. 559, s. 4 
— — IV. pope, p. 812, s. 13 

V. pope, p. 812, s. 13 

Placoeus, Joshua, p. 817, s. 15 
Placette, John la, p. 814, s. 9 
Placidus, Benedictine monk, Sin cent. p. 223, s. 7 
Platina, Bartholomew, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Plato and Platonic philosophy, p. 1 2, s. 24 ; 2d cent. p. 
58, s. 4 ; p. 70, s. 15 ; 3d, p. 89, s. 8 ; 4th, p. 126, s. 2 ; 
6th, p. 178, s. 3; 6th, p. 218, s. 4; 7th, p. 245, s. 4; 8th, 
p. 265, s. 2; 12th, p. 397, s. 2; 13th, p. 438, s. 1 ; 14th, 
p. 487, 8. 2; 15th, p. 652, s. 11; 17th, p. 735, s. 33 
Plcroma of the Gnostics, p. 30, s. 7 
Pletho, Gemistius, 15th cent. p. 525, 8. 4 
Pliny, the younger, p. 55, s. 1 

Plotinus, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 91, s. 5; p. 107, s. 1 
Plutarch of ChaBronea, a philosopher, 2d cent. p. 90, s. 3 

a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 90, s. 3 

Ne8torli, philosopher, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 5 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, missions, p. 725, s. 20 
Pneumatomachi, sect, 4th cent. p. 1G9, s. 20, n. I 
Podoniptne, Meunonite sect, p. 695, s. 18 
Pogglo, John Francis, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 4; p. 542, n. 
Poiret, Peter, p. 865, s. 4 

Poland, reformation of, p. 586, s. 34, n. 2 ; p. 673, s. 23 ; 

p. 704, s.8; p. 743, 8.8; p. 861, 8.4 
Polo, Reginald, p. 617, s. 21 
Polemic theology: see Theology polemic 
Poles, converted, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 
Politlano, Angelo, p. 603, s. 5 
Pollenburg, Arnold, p. 843, s. 9 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 2d cent. p. 38, 8. 21; p. 57, 

8.6 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 2d cent. p. 74, s. 1 1 
Pomeranians, converted, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 1 
Pomerius, Julianus, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Pompopatius, Peter, 15th cent. p. 525, a. 6; p. 603, 8. 5 
Pongllupus, Hermann, 13th cent. p. 459, n. 3 
Poniatowski, Christina, p. 809, s. 4 1 
Pontanus, John Jovian, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

Pontianis, Francisca de, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 

Pontiffs: tee Roman pontiffs 

Pontius, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

or Paulinus of Nola, p. 188, s. 1 1 

Poor men of Lyons, Waldonsians, p. 428, s. 11 
Popery: see Papal power 
Popopftschins, Russian sect, p. 782, n. 6 
Poppo, priest of Harald, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Porchetus Salvatlcus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Pordage, John, p. 865, s. 5 
Porphyry, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 8 
Port-Royal, convent, p. 762, s. 31; p. 758, 8. 26; p. 766, 
s. 36; p. 768, s. 4; p. 773, s. 46; p. 773, n. 2 
Portugal, contest with the pope, p. 753, s. 20 
Positive Theology, what, p. 419, s. 8 
Possevin, Anthony, p. 762, s. 32; p. 740, s. 2; p. 762, s. 32 
Possidonius or Pisidius, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Possin, Peter, p. 761, s. 31; p. 762, s. 32 
Potamiena, martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 
Potamon, a philosopher, 2d cent. p. 12, s. 25 
Pothinus, missionary to Gaul, 2d cent. p. 53, s. 5 
Potho of Prum, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Potter, John, archbishop of Canterbury, p. 878, s. 23 
Poverty of Christ and his apostles, controversy, 14th 
cent. p. 502, 8. 28, &c. 

Powder-plot, p* 744, s. 10 

Preeadamites, p. 777, s. 51 

Premonstratemians, 12th cent, p, 408, s. 20 

Praetorius, Stephen, p. 808, s. 39 

» - ■■■ - - Matthew, p. 745, s. 13* p. 750, s. 16 
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Pragmatic Sanction, p. 560, 8. 7 
Praxeas, a confessor and Monarchian, 2d cent. p. 82, 
s. 20 

Prayers, hours of, in 3d cent. p. 106, s. 5 
Preaching, mode of, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 6 ; 3d, p. 105, 
s. 2 ; 4th, p. 154, s. 4 ; 7th, p. 244 ; 8th, p. 278, s. 5 ; 
15th, p. 549, s. 1 

friars : tee Dominicans 

before Luther, p. 563, s. 16 

Predestinarian controversy, 5th cent. p. 210, s. 25; 9th, 
p. 313, s. 22; 12th, p. 422, s. 18; 17th, p. 777, 8. 15, n. 3; 
p. 786, s. 2 ; p. 814, s. 10 ; p. 815, 8. 12 ; p. 816, 8. 13 ; 
p. 817, s. 14 ; p. 829, 8. 23 ; p. 838, 8. 2 ; p. 844, 8. 12 
Presbyter John, 10th cent. p. 824, s. 2 ; p. 391, s. 7, n. 2 
Presbyters, p. 33; p. 63; p. 92; p. 131; p. 151 ; p. 182 
Presbyterians, p. 814, s. £>; p. 820, s. 19; p. 821, 8. 20; 
p. 822, s. 21; p. 825, s. 22; Scotch, p. 825, n.; English, 
p. 827, n.; Irish, p. 829, n.; in 18th oent. p. 872, s. 23 
Prescription against errors, in 2d cent. p. 68, 8. 8; 3d, 
p. 1 02, s. 10 

Price of sin, what, p. 268, s. 3, n. 1 
Prierlas, Sylvester, p. 568, s. 5 

Priesthood, Jewish, imitated, 2d cent. p. 63, s. 4; p. 72, 
s. 4 

Priests, for foreign missions, p. 713, 8. 1 ; p. 714, g. 4; 
p. 716, s. 8 

of the missions, p. 758, a. 27, &c. 

Prima8ius of Adruinetum, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Printing discovered, 15th cent. p. 524, b. I 
Priscilla and Prlsclllianists, 2d cent. p. 83, s. 24 
Priscillian, 4 th cent. p. 169, s. 21 
Proba, Anicia Franconia, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Probabilism, moral, p. 766, s. 35; p. 765, s. 34 
Proclus, bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

a philosopher, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 216, s. 2 

Procopius of Gaza, 5th cent. p. 223. 8. 8 

of Ceesarea, historian, 6th cent. p. 215, s, 1 

Prophets of the New Testament, p. 34, s. 9 

in 17th cent. p. 809, 8. 42 

Prosper of Aquitaine, 5th cent. p. 188, s. 11 
Protestants, rise of, p. 581, s. 25; p. 593, s. 1, &c. 

— reconciled to popery, p. 749, s. iG 
Provincial letters, Pascal's, p. 765, s. 34, n. 1 
Provisions, papal, 14th cent. p. 492, s. G ; p. 495, s. 11 ; 
p. 632, s. 12 

Prudentius, a poet, 4th cent. p. 105, s. 3; p. 141, s. 10, n. 5 

of Troyes, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Prum, monastery and sohool of, p. 266, n. 4 
Prussians, converted, 1 1th cent. p. 346, b. 2; I3th» p. 
435, s. 9 

Psalms of David, used in 4th cent. p. 154, s. 4 
Psathyrlans, party in 4th oent. p. 1G6, s. 16 
Psellus, Michael, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

Michael, junior, 1 1th cent. p. 351, s. 2 ; p. 372, 

s. 30 

PtolomsBUS, Gnostic heresiarch, 2d cent. p. 80, s. 17 
Ptolemy of Torcello, 14th cent. p. 610, n. 

Publican!, Paullcians, p. 385, s. 2 
Puffondorf, 8amuel, p. 790, 8. 1 1 
Pulleyn or Pullus, Robert, p. 415, n. 

Punishment, future, its nature, p. 837, s. 36 
Purgatory, in 2d cent. p. 67, s. 3 ; 3d, p. 109, 8. 8 ; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 1; 6th, p. 191, s. 2 ; Cth, p. 230, s. 2 ; 7th, p. 
250, s. 1; 10th, p. 242, 8. 2; 12th, p. 418, s. 4 
Puritans, p. 597, s. 9, n. 2 ; p. 669, 8. 17, &c. ; p. 683, 8. 

43; p. 725, s. 20; p. 821, 8. 20; p. 827, n.; p. 872, s. 23 
Puy, Raymund du, founder of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, 12th cent. p. 394, s. 13 
Pyrrhus, bishop of Constantinople, 7th oent. p. 25C, a. 7 

Quadraqcsimal or Lent fast, 4th cent. p. 156, s. 0 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 
Quadrivium, what, p. 178, n. 2} p, 266, s. 5; p. 353, s. 5; 
p. 398, 8. 4 

Quakers, p. 829, s. 22; p. 849, &c. 

Quesnel, Paschasius, p. 766, a. 35; p, 869, e. 10 
Quietists, p. 617, 8. 1; p. 775, s. 48; p. 776, ss. 49, 50 
Quinisextum consilium, 7th cent. p. 253, 8. 1 ; p. 259, 
s. 12 

Quinquarticulans, p. 844, n.,4 

Rabanus, Maurus, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 300, 8. 14 
Rabelais, Francis, p. 603, 8. 5 I 

Racovian catechism, p. 708, s. 12; p. 71& 8 . 19 
Racow or Racovia, seat of Unitarians, p. 705, s. 9; ft 
708, s. 12 ; p. 860, 8. 1 ; p. 861, 8. 3 ■ 

Radbert, Paschasius ; see Paschasius -j? 
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Bad bod, king of Friesland, 7th cent. p. 241, a.'3 ; p. 
260, s. 2 

Radi mis, Thomas, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Radulphus de Diceto, 12th cent. p. 415, n. , 

Niger of Beauvais, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— - de Rivo, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Ramsay, Chevalier Andrew Michael, p. 777, n. 1 
Ramus, Peter, and Ramists, p. 604, g. 8; p. 641, 8. 11 ; 

p. 790, s. 10 

Ranee, Armand John Bouthillier de, p. 758, s. 26 
Ranter, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 
Raruovius, Christopher, p. 749, s. 15 
Rasa, Procopius, 15th cent. p. 548, s. 4 
Raskolniks, Russian schismatics, p. 781, n. 

Rathcrius of Verona, 10th cent. p. 331, s. 5 
Rathmann, Herman, p. 806, s. 37, &c. 

Rattsbon, diet, p. 593, s. 13; disputation, p. 745, s. 12 
Ratramn or Bertram of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 14 
Ratzcburg, a bishopric, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Raulin, John, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Raymund de Ageles, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

earl of Toulouse, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

— VI. and VII. earls of Toulouse, Nth cent, 

p. 476, s. 3 ; p. 478, s. 7 

Gaufridi, 13th cent. p. 458, s. 37 i 

Jordan, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Martini, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6; p. 466, s. 44 

■ — - of Pennafort, p. 443, s. 10; p. 467, n.; canonized, 

p. 778, 8. 52 

du Puy, founder of the order of St. John, 

12th cent. p. 394, s. 13 
Raynald, Odoric, p. 616, s. 18 
ltaynard, TheophUus, p. 763, s. 32 
Raynerius of Vercelli, 13th cent. p. 483, s. 14 

of Pisa, 14th cent. p. 510, s. 37 

Realists, p. 354, s. 8 ; p. 400, s. 9 ; p. 489, s. 7; p. 526, g. 
7; p. 563, s. 13 

Recognitions of Ckment, p. 37, s. 19 
Recollets, Franciscan monks, p. 615, s. 16 
Reconciliation of Protestants with Papists, p. 744, s. 

1 1, &c.; p. 817, 8. 15 ; p. 869, s. 12 ; p. 873, s. 23 

of Lutherans and Reformed, p. 786, s. 

3, &c.; p. 872, s. 22 
Refined Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 
Reformation of religion desired, p. 531, s. 10 

history of the, chap. i. p. 558 ; chap. ii. 

p. 565 to a.p. 1530; chap. iii. to a.d. 1546, p. 686; 
chap. iv. to a.d. 1555, p. 593, &c.; iu Germany, recent 
works on, p. 688, n. 

Reformed church, history of the, 16th cent. p. C58, &c.; 
17th, p. 810, &o.; 18th, p. 872, s. 21 

symbolical books of, p. 676, n. 

monks, p. 756, s. 24 

Regale, right of, p. 754, s. 22 ; p. 755, s. 22 
Regalia of the clergy, 8th cent. p. 268, s. 4 
Regino of Prum, 9th cent. p. 304, s. 14 
Regius, Urban, p. 657, 8. 46 
Regner, Lodbrock of Jutland, p. 287, s. I 
Regular clergy, p. 763, s. 32 ; tee Monks 
Reichard, George, p. 809, s. 4 1 
Relchenau, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 1 
Relnerius Saccho: tee Saccho 
Reinboth, John, p. 807, s. 38 ; p. 861, s. 14 
Relnerus Reinoccius, p. 640, a. 9 
Relics, venerated, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 1 ; 5th, p. 191; 
s. 2; 6th, p. 230, g. 2; 7tb, p. 250, s. 1; 8th, p. 277, s. 2, 
9th, p. 307, s. 6; p. 319, 8. 2; 10th, p. 339, a. 1; 1 1th, p. 
350, g. 10; 12th, p. 417, 8. 2 

Religion, state of, in the world, pp. 7, 8 ; among 
Christians, 1st cent. p. 39; 2d, p. 66; 3d, p. 99; 4th, p. 
143; 5th, p. 190; 6th, p. 229 ; 7th, p. 250 ; 8th, p. 278; 
9th, p. 306; 10th, p.339; Uth, p.376; 12th, p. 416; 
13th, p. 469; 14th, p. 514; Uth, p. 549; 16th, pp. 563, 
601, 627; 17tb, p. 764, &o.; p. 772 
Reraigius, archbishop of Rheims, 5th cent. p. 190, n. p. 
213,8.2 

of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 303, s. 14 

— of St. Germain in Auxerre, 9th cent. p. 303, 

ri. 3 

Remonstrants, p. 837 : see Arminians 
Reservations, papal, p. 492, s. 6; p. 495, s. 12; p. 531, 
s. 12 

— — — ecclesiastical, p. 639, s. 7 

■ mental, p, 765, s. 34 

Restituting, edict, p. 74 1, s. 5 

Restoration of all things, p. 805, s. 34; p. 865, s. 5; p. 872, 


Reuchlin, John, p. 548, n. 

Reutlingen, city, protested, p. 581, n.l 
Revenue, papal, Nth cent. p. 560, s. 8; p. 607, 8. 4 
Rheinsbergers, Coilegi&nts, p. 863, s. 1 
Rheticius, bishop of Autun, 4th cent. p. 142, rv 
Rhodes, Alexander de, p.716, s. 8 
Rhodon, a writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Ricci, Matthew, p. 602, s. 3; p. 719, s. 12 
Rich, Edmund, 13th cent. p. 668, n. 

Richard of Armagh, Nth cent. p. 497, s. 18 

■ Buriensis, Nth cent. p. 512, n. 

of Cornwall, 13th cent. p. 434, s. 6 

Hampolus, Nth cent. p. 512, n. 

of Hauston, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— — — I. king of England, Nth cent. p. 393, s. 12 

Middleton, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

of St. Victor, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 

Richelieu, John Armand, p. 763, s. 32; p. 745, s. 13; p. 
748, s. 15; p. 811, s. 23 

Richer, Edmund, p. 621, s. 26; p. 753, s. 21 #i 

Rigordus, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Rigorists, p. 772, s. 45 

Rites : see Ceremonies 

Rivet, Andrew, p. 817, s. 14; p. 833, s. 30 

Riviers, John, p. 644, s. 18 

Robert of Arbriscelles, Nth cent. p. 408, s. 19 

Capito or GrossetCte, Nth cent- p. 441, 8. 6 ; p. 

465, S. 44 

earl of Flanders, 1 1 th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

duke of Normandy, 1 1th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

king of France, 11th cent. p. 352, s. 3 

Guiscard, 11th cent. p. 346, s. 3 

Ilolkat, Nth cent. p. 512, n. 

de Monte, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

de St. Marino, Nth cent. p. 440, 8. 5 

Pullen, of Rochester, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Retensis, Nth cent. p. 415, n. 

of Kholms, Nth cent. p. 415, n. 

founder of the Cistercians, p. 309, s. 26 

de Sorbonne, Nth cent. p. 439, s. 3; p. 468, n. 

Kilwarbius, Nth cent. p. 408, n. 

Robinson, John, Independent, p. 824, s. 21 
Rochester, John Wilmot, earl of, p. 727, s. 22 
Roderic, king of Spain, 8th cent. p. 205, s. 2 

Ximenius, Nth cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Rodorich, Christopher, p. 608, s. 6 
Rodulphus Ardens, Nth cent. p. 416, n. 

of St. Trudo, Nth cent. p. 416, n. 

Roel, Hermann Alexander, p. 834, s. 33; p. 873, s. 25 

Rogation Sunday, &c. p. 196, s. 2 

Roger Bacon, Nth cent. p. 441, s. 6; p. 406, s. 44 

of Conway, Nth cent. p. 512, n. 

duke of Sicily, 11th cent. p. 340, s. 3, n. 3 

de Hoveden, Pith cent. p. 416, n. 

Rollo, Norman prince, 10th cent, p, 324, a. 3 
Roman pontiffs, p. 63, 8. 3; p. 91, 8. 2; p. 129, s. 6; p. 268, 
s. 6; p. 273, s. 16; p. 294, s. 3; p. 296, a. 7; p. 333, s. 2 ; 
p. 355, s. 2; p. 300, 8. 10 ; p. 401, s. 2 ; p. 417, s. 4 ; p. 
443, s. 2; p. 469, s. 2; p. 559, 8. 4 ; p. 612, a. 13; p. 738, 
8. 1 ; p. 868, 8. 7 

ROmeling, Anthony, p. 870, s. 16 

Romuald of Camalduli, 1 1 th cent. p. 369, s. 24 

Rosary of St. Mary, 10th cent. p. 342, s. 3 

Roscelin, nominalist, 1 1th cent. p. 354, s. 9; p. 387, s. 5 

Rose, an American nun, canonized, p. 758, b. 52 

Rosecrucians, p. 732, s. 30; p. 808, s. 40 

Rosellis, Antonius de, p. 544, n. 

Rosenbach, John George, p. 870, s. 16 
Roskolskika, Russian sect, p. 781, s. 4 
Rost, George, p. 808, 8. 39 
Roswitha, nun, 10th cent. p. 339, n. 

Roxas, Christopher de, p. 746, s. 13 
Royal societies, London and Paris, p. 73L s. 26 
Rudolph, duke of Swabia, 11th cent. p. 366, s. 16 
Rue, Charles de la, p. 761, s. 31 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 4th cent. p. 140, s. 10, n. 3 ; p. 153, 
s. 24 

Rugen, island of, Nth cent. p. 389, s. 2 
Ruggieri, Cosmo, p. 728, s. 23 
Ruinart, Theodore, p. 761, s. 31 
Ruling elders, 1st cent. p. 33, 8. 8 
Rupert of Duytz, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 18 ; p. 411, s. 23 
Ruricius, senior, bishop of Limoges, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Russians, converted, 9th cent. p. 289, s. 4 ; 10th, p. 325, 
s. 5; p. 345, s. 1; 16fcb, p. 630, s. 9 ; p. 635, s. 21 ; 17th, 
p. 781, s. 4 ; 18th, p. 869, s. 13 
Rusticus, deacon at Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n.; p. 229, n. 
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i Ruysbrbck, John, 14th cent. p. 609, s. 37 
I Ryokel, Dionysius &, 15th cent. p. 643, s. 24 
Rys, Hans de, p. 691, n. 3 

Sabas, a Syrian monk, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Sabbatati, Waldenses, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 1 1 
Sabellicus, Marc. Ant. Ccec. 15th cent. p. 545, n. 
Sabellius of Africa, 3d cent. p. Ill, s. 13, n. 1 
| — — — — Christians of St. John, p. 633, s. 17 
Sabinu8, bishop of Heraciea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Sabunde, Raymund, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Saccho, Reinerius or Rayner, inquisitor, 13th cont. 
p. 468, n. 

Sacramentarian controversy, p. 576, s. 20, Ac.; p. 581, 
s. 27; p. 588, n.; p. 646, s. 24; p. 653, s. 38, p. 659, s. 
4; p. 662, a. 10; p. 864, s. 12, n. 2; p. 676, s. 29 
Sacred classics of Apollinaris, p. 136, n. 5 
Saoy, Isaac de, p. 766, n. 2 ; p. 774, n. 2 
S&dducees, a Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7 
Sadolet, James, p. 817, s. 21 
Sagarellus, Gerhard, 13th cent. p. 483, 8. 14 
Saints, worshipped in 5th cent. p. 191, s. 2; 6th, p. 
220, 8. 3 ; p. 230, 8. 2 ; p. 234, 8. 4 ; 7th, p. 250, s. 1 ; 
9th, p. 307, s. 6 ; 10th, p. 340, s. 4 ; 12th, p. 417, s. 2 
Salaheddin (Saiadin), p. 393, s. 10 
Sales, Francis de, canonized, p. 773, s. 46 ; p. 778, s. 52 
Salonius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Saltzburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

Saltzburgers, p. 789, 8. 8; p. 870, s. 14 
Salvatlcus, Porchetus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Salvian, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2; p. 188, s. 11; p. 193, s. 10 
Samaritans, nation of, p. 17, s. 17 
Samogitae, enlightened, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 2 
Samonas of Gaza, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

Samosateans ; see Paul of Samosata 
Samson, Bernardin, p. 571, 8. 11 
Samuel, Jew, Uth cont. p. 372, n. 

Sanches, Francis, p. 737, s. 37 
Bancroft, William, archbishop, p. 831, b. 26 
Sanchez, king of Aragon, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 1 
Sand, Christopher, p. 862, s. 6 
Sandeus, Felinus, 1 5th cent. p. 545, n. 

Sanutus, Marinus, Uth cent. p. 511, n. 

Sapor II. king of Persia, 4th cent, persecutes, p. 126, 
s. 24 

Sarabaites, vagrant monks, p. 148, s. 15 
Saracens, their conquests, 7th cent. p. 243, s. 5, n. 4 ; 
8th, p. 265, 8. 1; p.265, s. 2; 9th, p. 289, s. I; 10th, 
p. 328, B. 1; 11th, p. 346, 8. 3; 13th, p. 436, s. 10; 
14th, p. 485, s. 4 ; expelled from Spain, p, 743, a. 9 
Sarcerius, Erasmus, p. 657, a. 46 
Sardica, council, its 4th canon, p. 130, 8. 6 
Sarolta, queen of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, 8. 6 
Sarpi, Paul, p. 613, s. 5 ; p. 752, s. 19 ; p. 763, s. 32 
Satan, his power disputed, p. 835, s. 35 
Satisfaction of Christ, p. 816, a. 13 
Saturninus of Antioch, heretic, p. 76, s. 6 
Saurin, James, p. 873, a. 25 
Savonarola, Jerome, 15th cent. p. 541, a. 24 
Saxo, Grammaticus, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Ludolphus, 14th cent. p. 611, n.; p. 514, s. 2 

Saxons converted, 8th cent. p. 263, a. 6 
Saxony, visitation of churches In, p. 518, n. 2 
Scacchi, Fortunatus, p. 763, 8. 32 
Scapular of the Carmelites, p. 454, 8. 29 
Schade, John Casper, p. 801, s. 27 
Schall, John Adam, missionary, p. 718, 8. 10 
Scharf, John, p. 796, 8. 21 
Schenk, James, p. 647, n. 3 
Schertzer, John Adam, p. 792, s. 16 
Schisms: tee Heresies and Controversies 
Schaden, Nicholas, p. 654, s. 5 
Schmidt, Sebastian, p. 792, s. 15; p. 794, 8, 17 

Lawrence, p. 871, s. 19 

— Conrad, 15th cent. p. 554, 8. 5 

Scholastic theology, Its origin, p. 99, s. 1; p. 145, 8. 9; Its 
nature, p. 231, s. 6 

Schomann, George, p. 706, n. 2; p. 707, n. 1 
Schomer, Justus Christopher, p. 792, a. 15 ; p. 794, 
a. 17 

Schonefeld, Henry, inquisitor, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 4 
Schools, Christian, in 1st cent. p. 40, s. 7; 2d, p. 59; 3d, 
p. 91 { 4th, pp. 120, 127 ; 5th, p. 177, s. 1 ; 6th, p. 217, 
s. 1; 7th, p. 245, s. 2; 8th, p. 266, s. 4; 9th, p. 292, s. 4 ; 
10th, p. 330, S. 4; 11th, p. 352, s. 4; 12th, p. 397, s. 3; 
1 13th, p. 439, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 487, s. 3 i 15th, p, 525, s. 1 ; 

J 16th, p. 563, s. 13 


Schools, brethren and slaters of the Christian, p. 758, 
s. 27 

Schurm&nn, Anna Marla, p. 864, a. 3 
Schwenckfeld, Casper, p. 646, a, 23 
Schwerin, bisboprio, 12th cent. p. 890, a. 5 
Schwestriones. sect, 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9 
Science, p. 616, s, 19; p.760; *.29* &c.; p* 802, i. 29 1 
see Learning. 

Scioppius, Casper, p. 740, s. 2; p. 749, a. 16 

Scotists, Uth cent p. 515, 8. 5 

Scotland, state of, in 3d cent. p. 87, •« 7; 6th, p. 214, a. 

2, n. 1 ; reformation in, p. 586, n. 1; p. 598, a. 10; p. 666, 
s. 16, &c. 

Scotus, John Erigena, 9th cent. p. 292, n. 5 ; p. 992, a. 

6; p. 303, s. 14; p. 309, a. 10; p. 311* s. 17; p. 318, a, 20} 
p. 314, s. 23; p. 318, 8. 1 

John Duns, Uth cent. p. 508, a. 37; p. 515, a. 5 ; 

p.516, 8.10; p.518, 8.4 

Scriptures, how regarded in 1st cent. p. 39, a. 2 ; 2d, p. 

67, s. 4; 4th, p. 144, s. 4; 16th, p. 618, s. 22 ; p. 620, S. 

25; p. 637, s. 2; p. 675, s. 28; p. 706, a. 10; p. 709, s. 15, 
&c.; 17th, p. 834, s. 33; p. 851, 8. 9; 18th, p. 871, a. 19 
Scultetus, Abraham, p. 741, n. I 
Scythians, enlightened, 8th cent p. 260, a. I 
Scylltzes, John, 1 1th cent. p. 351, s. 2 
Sects: tee Heresies 

Secular clergy, p. 763, s. 32: see Clergy 

Secundians, Gnostic sect, p. 80, s. 1 7 

Sedulius, a Scotch poet, 5th cent. p. 189, rt.; p. 804, n. 

a Scot, 9th cent. p. 304, n. p. 308, a. 8 

Seguenot, Claude, p. 763, 8. 32 
Suidelius, Martin, p. 810, 8. 44 
Seidenbecher, George Lawrence, p. 810, s. 43 
Seizen, John Christopher, p. 870, s. 16 
Selnecker, Nicholas, p. 657, s. 46 
Semiarians, in 4th cent. p. 166, «. 16 
Semi-Judaizers, p. 712, s. 23; p. 810, ». 44 
Seminaries de Propaganda, p. 738, s. 1, &c. 

Semipelagians, in 5tn cent. p. 211, s. 26, n. 2; Cth, p. 

235, a. 1; 7th, p. 254, 8.2 
Seml-universalists, p. 815, s. 12 
Sendomir, convention of, p. 674, s. 24 
Senensis, Bernardino, mystic, 15th centjp. 541, a. 24; p. 
550, 8. 11 

Sixtus, p. 617, s. 21 

Sententiarii, who, p. 419, a. 6 

Baccalauril, p. 621, n. 2 X 

Separates, Paulicians, p. 320, n. 2 
Septuaglnt, how regarded In 2d cont. p. 57,'. 5; 4th* p. 
144, s. 4 

Ser&pion, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 66, t. 

— bishop of Thmuls, 4th cent. p. 13T,x 

— Armenian patriarch, p. 608, a. 6 

Sergius, patriarch of the Monopnysites, p. 218, ift 

bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent. p. 2\ n. 

— a Paullcian, 9th cent. p. 322, s. 5 t; 

II. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. V 

III. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 \ 

IV. pope, 1 1th cent p. 356, a. 3 \ 

Serrarius, Nicholas, p. 762, s. 31 V 

Servants of the ever-blessed Virgin, 13th cent, p.41% 
s. 20 I 

Servetus, Michael, p. 700, s. 4; works respecting hLt 
trial, p. 702, n. 

Sethites, a sect in 2d cent. p. 81, s. 18 ' 

Sextus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Severianua, bishop of Gabala, 5th cent. p. 185, It. 
8everinus* Peter, p. 642, s. 12 
Severus, emperor, In 2d cent. p. 57, s. 7 

- Alexander, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, 8. 2 

— Sulpicius, ecclesiastical historian, 4th cent. p. 

141, s. 10, n. 4 

bishop of Minorca, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

Sfondrati, Coelestine, p. 755, n. 3 ; p. 763, a. 32 ; p. 119 , 
s. 51 

Shaftsbury, Earl of, p. 727, s. 22 

Sharroch, English writer, p. 814, 8. 9 

Shepherd, Thomas, p. 725, s. 20 

Shiites, a Mohammedan sect, p. 244, a. 6 

Siam, missions to, p. 716, s. 8 

Sibylline oracles, 2d cent. p. 70, a. 13 

Sicilian monarchy, what, p. 346, a. 3 

Sidonius, Apollln&rla, Ith cent. p. 178, a. 2, p. 188, a. 11 

Michael, p. 594, a. 8 

Sienienlus, John, p. 705, a. 9 
Sienno, James 5, p. 708, s. 12 

N n n 2 ' " : ; 
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Slffrid, chronicler, 1 4th cent. p. 51 1, n. 

Sigan, monument of, China, p. 239, s. 1 
Sigebert, Gemblacensis, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Slgifrid of Mentz, llth cent. p. 375, n. 

Slglsmund, emperor, 15th cent. p. 550, e. 4 

John, elector of Brandenburgh, p, 785, g. 2 


Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 2d cent. p. 55, s. 2 

Stylites, senior, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 3; p. 194, 

Stylites, junior, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 
of Durham, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

. junior, of Constantinople, llth cent p. 372, 


a. 12 


s. 30 

Hamster or Metaphrastes, 1,0th cent. p. 337, 

Magister or Logotheta, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 
of Thessalonica, 15th cent, p* 533, s. 23; p. 553, 

Hi m on Mag US. p. 48 

Fidatus, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

a. Greek writer, 13th cent. p. 464, n. 

of Montfort, 13th cent. p. 479, s. 7 

Richard, p. 762, s. 21 

8imoneta, Bonifhce, 15th cent. p. 547, n. 

Simony, p. 336, s. 10; p. 362, s. 12, &c. 

Simplicius, bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

a philosopher, 6th cent. p. 216, 8. 2 


Sins, philosi ophlcal, p. 623, s. 35; p. 765, s. 34 
Sirlcius, bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Sirmond, James, p. 761, s. 31 
Sisebutus, Gothic king in Spain, 7th cent. p. 24D, n. 
Sisinnius of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 338, n. 
Sisters of the Free Spirit : see Brethren. 

Six articles of Henry VIII. p. 092, n. 3 

Sixtus II. bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 6; p. 98, n. 

III. bishop of Romet 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

IV. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 18 

Y. pope, p. 613, 8. 13 

Senensis, p. 617, s. 21 

Sceptlos, p. 737, s. 87; p. 833, s. 30 
Slavonians, converted In 12th cent. p. 389, s. 2 
Smalcald, leagu# of, p. 589, s. 6 
. ... — — 1 articles of, p. 591, s. 9 

watvof, p. 593, a. 1, &c. 

Smalolus, Vanntlue, p. 710, n. 1 
Smaragdus, fh cent. p. 304, n. 

Smyth, Johi, a general Baptist, p. 697, n. 3 ; p. 860, 

lius, p. 699, s. 1; p. 703, s. 7, &o.; p. 708, 

Justus, p. 699, s. 1 ; p. 707} s. 1 1; p. 712, s. 23 
Socinifjfc history of, in I6th cent. p. 699, Ac.; 17th, p. 
.; L8th, p. 874, s. 27 

eoclesiaatical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 
Ernest, p. 860, s. 2 

us, Philip, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22; p. 421, s, 12 
>n of Constanoe, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
tuo, fathers of, p. 615, a. 17 
r, John, p. 712, s. 23 
»n of God, opinion of Rool, p. 834, s. 33 
nnites, Mohammedan sect, p. 244, s. 6 
»phronius, monk of Palestine, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

bishop of Jerusalem, 7th oent. p. 245, s. 3 ; 

p. 247, 8. 6 

Sorbonne founded, 13th oent. p. 439, s. 3 
Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Space, Cartesian idea of, p. 833, s. 30 
Spain, occupied by Saracens, 8th cent. p. 265, s. 2; 9th, 
p. 289, s. 1; llth, p. 350, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 4 ; 15th, 
p, 522, s. 1 

reformation in, p. 585, s. 34, n. 1; p. 599, s. 13 

— expulsion of Moors from, p. 743, s. 9 
Spangenberg, Cyriac, p. 657, s. 46; p. 651, s. 33 
8panhelm, Frederick, 817, s. 14; p. 832, s. 28 
Spener, Philip James, p. 792, s. 15; p. 794, s. 18; p. 799, 
s. 26, &o. 

Sperber, Julius, p. 733, s. 30. 

Spilsbury, John, p. 860, n. 1 
Spina, Alphonsus de, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Spinoza, Benedict, p. 728, s. 24, &c.; p. 736, s.35; p. 
867, s. 6 

Spire, diets of, p. 579, S. 23; p. 581, s. 25; p. 593, 8. 14 
8pfrit, Holy, his procession controverted, 8th cent. p. 
183, s. 15; 9th, p. 311, s. 18 

■ I! " 1 1 1 his miraoulous gifts, a controversy, 9th 

cent. p. 316, n. 3 


Spirituals, a party of Franciscans, p. 455, s. 31; p. 500, 
s. 22 

— — in France, p. 681, s. 88 

Sprenger, James," 5th cent. p. 548, n. 

Spurious Gospels, Acts, Epistles, &c. p. 36, s. 17, n. 6 

Stan earns, Francis, p. 652, s. 36 

Stations among Romanists, what, p. 234, 8. 3; n. 4 

Statorius, Peter, p. 704, n. 2 

Stedingers, heretics, 13th cent. p. 475, n. 3 

Stella, John, 16th cent. p. 54 8, n. 

Stenoniua, Nicholas, p. 750, s. 16 

of Augsburg, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Harding, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

L&ngton, archbishop of Canterbury, 13th cent. 

p. 445, S. 8; p. 464, s. 43 

of Liege, 10th cent. p. 341, s. 6 

of Orleans, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

of Thiers, llth cent. p. 370, s. 36 

- ■ — — of Tournay, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

- L bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. ; p. 

104, s. 13 

II. pope, 8th cent. p. 269, s. 7; p. 277, n. 

III. pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

V. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

VII. pope, 10th cent. p. 305, n.; p. 333, s. 3 

— VIII, pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

IX. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 5; p. 374, n. 

Stercoranlsm, what, p. 313, s. 21, n. 2 
Stero, Henry, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Steroworzi or Starovcrtsi, p. 781, n. 5 

Stiefel, Esaias, p. 809, s. 42 

Stigmata of St. Francis, p. 499, s. 21 ; p. 517, s. 2 

Stock, Simon, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 29 

Stoic philosophy, 14th cent. p. 487 s. 2 

Storck, Nicholas, p. 686, a. 4 

Strabo, Walafrid, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 302, s. 14 
Strasburg, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Strigelius, Victorin, p. 657, 8. 46 ; p. 633, s. 15 ; p. 650, 
s. 30; p. 651, s. 32; p. 651, s. 33 
Strigolniks, sect, p. 781, n. 6 
Stubner, Mark, p. 686, s. 4 
Sturmius of Fulda, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Styllanus, Mapa, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

Stylites or pillar saint?, 5th cent. p. 194, s. 12 
Subchal-Jesu, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1, n. 1 
Sub-deacons, their office, p. 92, s. 5 
Substitution, p. 830, n. 6 
Sudbury, Simon, 14th cent. p. 498, s. 20 
Sueno of Denmark, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Suidas, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 12 
Sulaka, John, Nestorian, p. 609, s. 7; p. 633, s. 16 
Sulpitlus, Severus, ecclesiastical historian, 4th cent. p. 
141, s.16, n. 6 

Summa theologies, what, p. 377, s. 6; p. 472, s. 10 
Sunday, observance of, p. 43, s. 4; p. 73, s. 8; p. 155, s. 5 
Sunecdemi, Paulieian clergy, p. 321, s. 5 
Superstition, increase of, in 3d cent. p. 105, s. 1 ; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 2 ; 5th, p. 191, s. 2 ; 6th, p. 229, s. 1 ; 7th, p. 
250, s. 1 ; 8th, p. 277, s. 2 ; 9th, p. 306, s. 2 ; 10th, p. 
339, s. 3; llth, p. 375, s. 1; 12th, p. 417, s. 2; 13th, p. 
p. 474, s. 2 

Supplications, public, 4th cent. p. 144, s. 3 
Supralapsarians, p. 815, s. 10; p. 815, s. 11; p. 81G, s. 12, 
n. 1; p. 872, s. 21 

Surinam, Dutch mission to, p. 726, s. 20 
Surius, Lawrence, p. 617, s. 21 
Susneius, emperor of Abyssinia, p. 760, s. 17 
Suso, Henry, 13th cent. p. 481, n. 3; p. 515, s. 6 
Sweden, reformation of, p. 582, s. 29, &c. 

Swedes, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 2 
Switzerland, reformation in, p. 571, s. 11, n. 1 
Swiss churches, p. 837, s. 37, &c. ; p. 845, s. 13; p. 874, 
s. 26 

— reformers, recent biographies of, p. 572, n. 
Sword-bearers, knights, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 4 
Syagrius, writer, 5th cent. p. 193, s. 7 
Sylvester II. pope, 10th cent. p. 328, s. 10; p. 335, s. 7 

— — III. pope, llth cent. p. 356, s. 3 

— Sguropulus, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Symbolical Dooks, Lutheran, p. 637, s. 2; p. 793, s. 16 
Symmachus, translator of Old Testament, 3d cent. p. 
97, n. 

. ....... bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

Synagogues, Jewish, p, 16, s. 16 
Syncellus, what, p. 274, a. 17, n. 1 
8yncretistic controversy, p. 795, s. 20, &o. 
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8ynerglstic controversy, p. 650, s. 30, &c. 
gyneaius, bishop in Cyrene, 5th cent. p. 127, s. 2; p. 
185, n. 

Synod : tea Council 

of Dort, p. 815, 8 . 11 ; p. 815, s. 12 ; p. 841, 8 . 

6, &c. 

— ■ Holy, of Russia, p. 782, 8. 5 

— national, of France, p. 666, n. 2 

Syrianus, a philosopher, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 5 
8yiicius, bishop of Barcelona, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Saegedin, Stephen, p. 674, a. 25; p. 683, s. 44 

Tabobitbs of Bohemia, 15th cent. p. 550, 8. 6 
Tajo, or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, 7th coat. p. 215, s. 
2; p. 252, 8. 3 

Talaia, John, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 205, 
s. 16 

Tamerlane or Timur Beg, p. 485, a. 1 
Tangut, missions to, &c. p. 345, s. 1; p. 523, s. 1 
Tanner, Adam, p. 740, s. 2 
Tanquelin or Tanquelm, 12th cent. p. 427, 8. 9 
Tarasius of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 
Tarnovlus, John, p. 7 92, s. 15; p. 807, s. 38 
Paul, p. 792, a. 15 

Tartars, enlightened by Nestorl&ns, 7th cent. p. 239, s. 
1 ; 8th, p. 260, 8. 1 ; 9th, p. 324, s. 1 ; 1 1th, p. 345, g. 1 ; 
12th, p. 391, S. 7 ; 13th, p. 432, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 484, s. 2 ; 
15th, p. 524, S. 1, n. 

Tatian and his sect, 2d cent. p. 56, s. 5; p. 65, s. 5; p. G6, 
n.; his harmony of the gospels, p. 67, n. 2; p. 67, s. 4; 
p. 77 

Taulcr, John, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Taurellus, Nicholas, p. 603, s. 5; p. 604, n. 

Taxa cancellaria apostolica, p. 561, n. 1 
Telesius, Bernhard, p. 604, s. 8 
Tellng, William, p. 681, s. 37 

Templars, order of, 12th cent. p. 394, s. 14; p. 520, s. 10 

suppressed, p. 493, s. 7 

Temples, dedicated to saints, 1 6th cent. p. 234, s. 4 
Tennhart, John, p. 870, s. 16 
Terminists, the Nominalists, p. 52 G, 8. 7 
Tertiarli, who, p. 460, s. 40 

Tertulllan, 2d cent. p. 57, s. 7; p. G5, s. 5; p. 68, 8. 7; p. 

84, s. 24; p. 102, s. 10 
Test act, p. 831, s. 25 

Testament, New, translations of, p. 53, s. 6; p. 86, s. 5; 
p. 230, s. 3; p. 257, s. 3 

Tetzel, John, p. 566, s. 3 ; p. 567, s. 4; p. 568, s. 5 
Teutonic knights, p. 394, s. 15 ; p. 435, s. 9 
Thalasslus, a monk, 7th cent p. 248, n. 

Theatins, monks, p. 615, s. 17 

Theganus, historian, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6 ; p. 304, n. 

Themistius, a philosopher, 4th cent. p. 123, s. 18 

„ and Themistians, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 9 

Calonymus, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Theobald V. of Campania, 13th cent. p. 434, s. C 

Stampensi8, 13th cent. p. 468, n, 

Theodora, empress, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3; p. 310, s. 15 

of Rome, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyprus, 5th cent. p. 183, 8. 10, n. 
4 ; p. 192, s. 7 

■ Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 5th cent. p. 173, 8. 1 

of St. Trudo, 12th cent. p. 41G, n. 

de Apoldia, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Theodorus Abucara, p. 299, s. 13 

Balsamon, 12th cent. p. 410, 8. 22 

Graptus, 9th cent. p. 299, 8. 13 

of Iconium, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Lascaris, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Lector, ecclesiastical historian, 6th cent. 

p. 224, n. 

Mctochita, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 

of Mopsuestla, 4th cent. p. 137, n.; p. 184, s. 

10, n. 4; p. 192, s. 5 

— of Pharan, 7fch cent. p. 248, n. 

* - of Raithu, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 5 

— - — I. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

— — Studiteg, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 

* of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, 7th 

cent. p. 245, 8. 2; p. 242, s. 6 
Theodosius, the Great, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 

— " IL emperor, 5th cent. p. 173, s. 2 

, bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 9 

• Theodotus of Rome, 2d cent. p. 82, s. 21 

of Ancyra, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n. 3 

Theoduin or Deoduin, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 
Theodulphus, 8th cent. p. 276, s. 18 


Theognostus of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Theology, biblical, in 16th cent. p. 563 ; p. 604; a 
620; p. 643; p, 680; 17th, p.766; p. 794; P. 813; 
p. 833 

didactic in 1st cent. p. 40 ; 2d, p. 68 ; 3d, p. 

09 ; 4th, p. 143 ; 5th, p. 190 j 6th, p. 230 ; 7th, p. 251; 
8th, pp. 277, 279 ; 9th, p. 308 ; 10th, p. 341; 11th, p. 
376; 12th, p. 418; 13th, p. 470; 14th, p.515; 15th, 
p. 552; 16th, p.563; p. 604; p. 618, £o.; p.643; p, 
680; p. 711; 17th, p, 764, &o.; p»76G; p.795; p. 
803; p. 814; 18th, p. 870 

exegetic, in 1st cent. p. 89 ; 2d; p. 67, I. 5 ; 

3d, p. 100 ; 4th, p. 144 ; 5th, p. 191; 6th, p* 239 ; 7th, 
p. 250; 8th, p. 278; 9th, p. 308; 10th, p, 8il* Uth, 
p. 376 ; 12th, p. 418 ; 13th, p. 470 ; 14th, p. 5M ; 13th, 
p. 551 

polemic, In 1st cent. p. 42; 2d, p. 6&; 3d, 

p. 102; 4th, p. 145; 5th, p. 192; 6th, p. 231; 7th, p. 
252 ; 8th, p. 280; 9th, p. 309; 10th, p. 341; lltb, p. 
378; 12th, p. 421; 13th, p. 473; Uth, p. 516; lfijth, 
p. 552; 16th, p.563; p.621; p.622, &c. ; p,644; p, 
657; 17tb, p. 767; p. 781 ; p. 795; p. 803, Ac;, p. 814 

positive, scholastic and mystic, p. 22 9 ; p. 

279 ; p. 293 ; p. 309 ; p. 421 ; p. 472 ; p. 515 ; p. 552 

practical in 1st cent. p. 40; 2d, p. 68 ; 3d, ! 

p. 101; 4th, p. 146; 5th, p. 193; 6th, p. 231; 7th» p. t 
252 ; 8th, p. 260; 9th, p. 309-, 10th, p. 341; llttn ! 
378; 12th, p. 421; 13th, p. 472; 14th, p. 514; 15th, ; 
p. 052 ; 16th, p. 605 ; p. 621; p. 644, &o.; p. 681, &C.; 
p. 710 ; 17th, p. 732 ; p. 765 ; p. 766 ; p. 802, &c.; p. 
814, &C. 

Theonas, bishop, In 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Theopaschites, sect, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 18 
Thcophanes of Byzantium, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Cerameus, 1 1 th cent. p. 372, s. 30 

historian, 8th cent. p. 274, s. 17 

of Nice, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 

of Nice, 14th cent. p. 608, s. 37 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 64, s, 5 ; p. 

68, s. 7 

bishop of Alexandria, 5th oent. p. 138, n.; 

p. 153, s.25; p. 184, s. 10, n. 3 

bishop of the Goths, 4th cent. p. 124, s, 21 - 

Maronite, 8th cent. p. 285, n. 1 

Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 310, s. 15 

Theophrastus, philosopher, 6th cent. p. 159, s. 5 
Theophylact, Simocatta, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 382, s. 1 

of Bulgaria, llth cent, p, 372, s. 30i 

Theorianus, Uth cent. p. 410, n. 

Theosophists, p. 605, s. 8 ; p. 641, a. 12, &o. $ p, 782, 
s. 30 

Therapcut®, a Jewish sect, p. 15, s. 10; p. 74, a, 14 
Theresia St. p. 615, s. 16 ; p. 778, s. 52 
Theurgy, what, p. 61, s. 10 
Thienceus, Cretan, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Thiers, John Baptist, p. 764, s. 32 
Thirty years* war, p. 740, 8. 3, &c. 

Thomas, the apostle, p. 21, n. 2 ; visited India* N0 
some say China, p. 239, n. 2 •*, 

Aquinas, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 1 

d Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 12th ; 

oent. p. 404, s. 12 

of Brabant, Uth cent. p. 515, s. 7 

Bradwardine, Uth cent, p.488, a. 5; p,,509, 

s. 38 

Cantipratensis, 13th cent. p. 466, f. 44 

Christians, India, p. 609, s. 7; p. 784, s. 8 

of Heraclea, 7th oent. p. 251, a. 2 

of India, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 

J or eius, Uth cent. p. 510, n. 

of Strasburg, 14th cent. p. 509, a. 87 

Stubbs, Uth cent. p. 512, n, 

Walleis, Uth oent. p. 512, n. j 

— — Wicko, Wiccius, 13th cent. p. 469, n. ! 

ThomascuB, king of Bosnia, 15th cent. p> 554, s« l I 

Thomasius, Christian, p. 790, s. 11, n. 4; p. 792, 8,14; 
p. 801, n. 

Tliomassin, Lewis, p. 762, a. 31; p. 763, a. 32 
Thomists, 14th cent. p. 515, s. 5 
Thorn, conference o& p. 745, a. 12; p. 787, a. 5; p 
797, n. 

Thought, the essence of Spirit, p. .823, a. 80 
Thundering legion, 2d cent, p. 54, a. 9 
Thurlflcatores, who, p. 88* s. 3 
Thuringians, 8th cent* p. 260, a, 2 
Tiberius, emperor, 1st cent p. 21, s. 7 
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Tibrica, seat of Paollcians, p. 32], s. 4 
Ttchonius of Africa, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Tlllemont Sebastian le Nain de, p. 762, s. 31 
Timothy, companion of St. Paul, p. 21, n. 2 
... XIL bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

— a writer of the 7th cent. p. 253, s. 6 

Nestorian, 8th cent. p. 260, s. i 

Timur Beg: tee Tamerlane 
Tindal, William, p. 58 6, n. 1 

— Matthew, p. 865, s. 5 

Tithes, p. 63, n. 1; p. 72, s. 4 
Titelmann, Franols, p. 620, s. 26 
Tltuli, what, p. 154, s. 2, n 3 
Titus, companion of St. Paul, p. 21, n. 3 
— — of Bostra, 4th cent. p. 167, n. 

Toland, John, p. 728, s. 22 ; p. 867, s. 6 
Toleration, among Pagans, p. 8, s. 8 ; p. 23, s. 6 ; in 16th 
cent p. 588, fl. 3, &o. ; p. 596, s. 8, n. 1; p. 665, s. 15, 
. &c.J 17th, p.825, n. It p* 826, n.; p.827, n.; p. 828, 
n.; p. 830, s. 25; p.843, s. 10, &c.; p.857, s. 1, &c.; 
pi 860, n.; p. 873, s. 24 

act of, p. 831, s. 25, n. 2 

Tomitanus, Bemardin, 15th cent p. 545, n. 

Tongues, gift of, p. 19, n. 3 
Tonquln, missions to, p. 716, s. 8 
Torgau, articles of, p. 582, s. 28 

— convention of, p. 654, s. 39 

Tostatus, Alphonsus, 15th cent. p. 539, 8. 24 
Tories, ecclesiastical, p. 830, s. 24 
Toul, council ©L 9th cent. p. 315, s. 23 
Tournon, cardinal, p. 585, n.; p. 666, s. 3 
Tradition, p. 618, s. 22; p. 620, s. 25 
Tradltors, who, p. 115, s. 2 
Trajan, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 
Transubstantiatlon, 9th cent. p. 312, b. 19; 10th, p. 
339, n. 2 ; 11th, p. 379, s. U; 12th, p. 422, b. 18; 13th, 
p. 469, s.2; 16th, p.576, s.*20; In Greek church, p. 
781,8.3 

Transylvania, p. 674, s. 25; p. 708, s. 12, &c.; p. 860, s. 1; 
p. 874, s. 27 

Trappe, do la, p. 620, a. 26 

Treasury, papal, p. 560, s. 8; p. 607, s. 4, n. 3 

Trent, counoil of, p. 593, s. 14; p. 595, b. 5; p. 613, b. 14; 

p. 618, s. 23; historians of the, p. 613, n. 

Tribonianus, a jurist, 6th cent. p. 215, b. 1 
Trinity, disputes on, in 2d cent. p. 82, s. 20; 3d, p. 110, 
B. 12; 4th, p. 190 8.9; 6th, p. 206, g. 18; 6th, p. 233, 8. 
12; 13th, p. 483, 8. 15; 17th, p. 797, n.; p. 798, s. 23 
Trlphilus of Cyprus, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Trithelsts, In 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 

Trithemius, John, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 3; p, 547, n. 

Trivium, what, p. 178, n* 2; p. 266, a. 5 ; p. 353, s. 5 ; p. 

Triune" God, a controversy, 9th cent. p. 316, s. 25 
Trivet, Nicholas, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Tryphon, Greek writer, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Tryers, the thirty, under Cromwell, p. 128, n. 
Tubingen, divines, p. 629, s. 7 
Tudescus Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Turkestan, enlightened, 11th cent, p.345, b. 1 
Turks in 8th cent. p. 265, s. 1; 10th, p. 328, s. 1; 11th, 
p. 350, s. 1 ; 12th, p. 395, 8. 3 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 1 
Turlupins, sect, 13th cent, p. 480, s. 9 
Turrecremata, John de, p. 543, 8. 24 
Turrianus, Francis, p, 617, s. 21 

Augustine, p. 796, n, 2 

Tjchlcus, enthusiast, 12th cent. p. 423, s. 1 
Typus, edict of emperor Cons tans, 7th cent. p. 256, 
8,7 

Tyra, mother or Harald, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Tyrannioide advocated, 15th cent. p. 531, s. 9 
Tsetsch, Theodore von, p. 808, s. 40 

Ubbrtinus de Casalts, p. 502, s. 27; p.*51 1 , n. 

Ubiquity of Christ’s body, p. 656, s. 42; p. 662, s. 10, &c.; 
p. 806, s. 36 

Udalrich or Ulrich, of Augsburg, p. 340, s. 4 
of Straaburg, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Ueberfeld, John William, p, 870, s. 16 

Uke Walle* and Ukewallists, p. 858 s. 5 

Ulfilas, or Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, 4th cent. p. 

a 124, s. 21 

IJBlto of Angers, 12th cent. p. 397, s. 3 
L: ™ dU n, Richard, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 
protested, p. 501, n. 1 
.extreme, 2d cent. p. 44, s. 9 



Ungcban, Presbyter John, 12th cent. p. 391, a. 7 
Uniformity, act of, p. 669, s. 17; p. 828, n.; p. 830, s. 25 
Unigenltus, bull, p. 868, s. 8 
Unity of human souls, 9th cent. p. 316, n. 3 
Unitarians, p. 699, s. 2; p. 707, s. 11, &c.; p. 862, a. 5; tea 
Socinians, Arlans 

United brethren, in England, p. 825, n. 1 

Greeks, who, p. 635, s, 21, &c. 

Universalists, who, p. 816, 8. 12; p. 817, 8. 14; p. 872, 

s.21 

Universal*: tee Realists and Nominalists 
Universities, protestant, p. 640, s. 8: tee Schools 
University of Paris, p. 439, s. 3; p. 524, s. 3 

of Prague, 1 5th cent, p. 528, s. 6 

Unleavened bread, in the eucharlst, p. 379, s. 11 
Uranius, Nestorian philosopher, 6th cent. p. 218, s. A 
Urban II. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 346, s.4; p. 367, s. 20; 
p. 375, n.; p. 416, n. i 

III. pope, 12th cent. p. 406, s. 14 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 12; p. 4G3, n. 

V. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 12 

VI. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 14 

VIII. pope, p. 738, s. 1; p. 753, s. 20 

Ur8icinus, deacon of Rome, 4th cent. p. 129, s. 5 
Ursinus, Zacharias, p. 683, s. 44 
Ursulines, nuns, p. 616, s. 18 
Usuardus, martyrologist, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Utino, Leonard de, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Valence, council of, 9th cent. p. 315, s. 23 
Vaicns, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
Valentinian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, 8. 15 
Valentinus, and his sect, 2d cent. p. 80 
Valerian, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 5 

bishop in 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Valerius, Magnus, p. 749, n. 6 

— Spanish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Valla, Laurentius, 15th cent. p. 545, n.; p. 550, s. 8 
Vallischolares, canons, 13th cent. p. 451, 8. 19 
Vallombrosians, monks, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 24 
Valois, Felix de, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 
Vandals, when converted, p. 165, in 7; persecute in 
Africa, 5th cent. p. 198, s. 3 
Vanini, Julius Ccesar, p. 7‘28, s. 23, &e. 

Varanes, king of Persia, 3d cent p. 107, s. 2 
Vararanes, king of Persia, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 4 
Vargas, Alphonsus, 14th cent. p. 572, n. 

Vatablus, Francis, p. 617, s. 21 
Vayer, Francis de la Mothe le, p. 737, s. 37 
Veda of the Indians, p. 28, s. 3, n. 5 
Venetian Unitarians, p. 703, s. 7 
Venetians resist the popes, p. 752, s. 19 
Vcrl, Anthony, p. 866, s. 2 

Veron, Francis, p. 748, s. 15 • 

Vernacular liturgies, 6th cent, p, 234, s. 3; 1 1th, p. 384, 
s. 2 

Verschoor, James, p. 836, s. 36 
Vesalia, John de, 15th cent. p. 542, n. 1 
Vetteria, Anna, p. 809, s. 41 
Vicelln of Hameln, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Victor I. bishop of Rome, 2d cent. p. 66, n.; p,74 # 
s. 11 ! 

— II. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 5 

III. pope, 11th cent. p. 367, s. 19; p. 375, n. 

IV. pope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10 

of Antioch, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

or Victorious, a poet, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Vltensis, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

bishop of Tunis, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

of Capua, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Richard de St.: tee Richard 

Viciorinus of Petau, 3d cent. p. 98, n.; p. 102, s. 9 

Fabius Marcus, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Victoriua or Victorinus of Gaul, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Vigerus, Marcus, 16th cent. p. 549, n. 

Vigilantius, a reformer, 5th cent p. 195, s. 14 
Vigilius of Tapsus, 5th cent. p. 188, s. 11 

bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n.; p. 233, s. 10 

Vlles or yives, John Baptist P- 713, s. 2 
Villa Mora, Thomas de, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Vincent of Beauvais, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 6 
de Paul, p. 759, s. 27 

Vincentius of Lerins, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2; p. 188, s. 11 
Viret Peter, p, 683, s. 44 , 

Virgillus, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Virgins of Love, p. 759, s. 27 
Visconti, Joseph, p. 764, s. 32 
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Visitation of churches, Saxon, p. 580, n. 2; English, p. 
597, n. 

Yitalianns, bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Vitalis, a Furno, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Vitellius, a Donatist writer, 4th oent. p. 142, n, 

Vitringa, Campeius, p. 835, s. 34 

Vlvaldus, John Ludovicus, 16th oent. p. 546, n. 

Vives, John Ludovicus, p. 546, n. 

Vooonius of Africa, 5th cent. p. 192, s. 7 
Voefc, Gisbert, p. 813, s. 7; p.832, s. 28; p. 833, s. 29 
Voidovius, Andrew, p. 709, s. 14 
Volkel, John, p. 882, n. 

Volusianus, emperor, 3d cent. p> 88, s. 5 
Volusius, Adolphus Godfrey, p. 746, s. 13 
Vorilongus, William, 15th cent, p, 545, n. 

Vorstius, Conrad, p. 842, a. 8 
Vries, Gerhard de, p. 835, s. 33 
Vulgate Bible, what, p. 144, s. 4 ; p. 498, s, 19 ; p. 620, 
8. 25 

Waddham or Goddamus, Adam, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 
Wahl, Adrian van der, p. 842, s. 8 
Wake, William, archbishop, p. 873, s. 23, n. I 
Walafrid Strabo : tee Strabo 
Waldemar I. king of Denmark, p. 389, s. 2 
Waldensians, p. 246, s. 2 ; p. 428, a. 1 1 ; p. 475, s. 2 ; p. 
554, 8 . 2 ; p. 584, fl. 33, n. 2; p. 674, s. 25 ; p. 685, ». 2, 
n. 2; p.743, 8. 8; p.812, s.5 
I Waldus, Peter, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 11 
Walenburg, Peter and Adrian von, p. 748, n. 3 
Wallis, John, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

John, 17th cent. p. 737, s. 36 

Walsingham, Thomas, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Walter, a Begh&rd, 14th cent. p. 519. 8. 5 

Burley, 14th cent. p. 489, a. 4 

Mapes, 1 3th cent. p. 450, 8. 5 

of St. Victor; tee Gualter 

Walther, Balthazar, p. 808, 8. 40 

Michael, p. 792, 8. 15 

• Marcus, p. 843, s. 8 

Wandsworth, first Presbyterian church in England, p. 
827, n. 

Wansleben, John Michael, p. 783, s. 6 
War of the Peasants, p 578, s. 21, 8tc. 

of Smalcald, p. 593, a. 1, &c. 

Water, cold, ordeal by, p. 319, n. 4 
Waterlanders, p. 691, a. 1 1 ; p. 695, 8. 19 ; p. 858, 8 . 3 ; 
p. 859, a. 6 

Wayen, John Yan der, p- 835, s. 33 
Weavers, brethren, p. 462, s. 42 
Weigel, Valerius, p. 642, s. 12 

Valentine, p. 808, a. 39 

WeissenbUrg, in Transylvania, p. 708, n. 3 

. city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Weller, Jerome, p. 657, a. 46 

James, p. 792, s. 15; p. 796, s. 21 

Wendelbert of Prum, 9th cent. p. 305 n. 

, Werdenhagen, John Angelua von, p. 808, s. 40 
Werenfela, Peter, p. 837, n. 3 
Wemerus, Rollwlnck de Laer, p. 645, n. 

' Weasel, John, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

Gisbert, p. 835, 8. 33 

West Indies, missions to, p. 724, s. 19 
Westminster, Assembly, p. 827, n. 

Catechisms and Confession, p. 828, n. 

Westphal, Joachim, p. 657, s. 46 
Westphalia, peace of, p. 742, a 7 
Wetstein, John James, p. 843, s, 9 
Whichcot, Beniamin, p. 735, s. 33 
Whiston, William, p. 874, s. 27 

Thomas, p. 777, fl. 51 

White Brethren, sect, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 3 
Whitefleld, George, p. 873, s. 24 
WicklifFe, John, 14th cent. p. 497, a. 19; p. 530, s. 6 
Wickiiffites, p. 498, s. 20; p. 548, s. 2 
Widekind, Saxon chief, 8th cent. p. 264, a. 6 
. Wigand, John, p. 657, s. 46 
Wilfrid, bishop of York, 7th cent. p. 246, n. 3 
Wilhelmina, fanatic, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 13 
William, Alvernus, 13th cent. p. s. 4 

Arnald, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 4 

of Auxerre, 13th oent. p. 412, a. 23; p. 467, n. 

■ " ■ of St. Amour, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 28 ; p. 466, 

, 8. 44 

the Briton, or Armooricus, 13th cent. p. 440, 

8. S i 

— — of Champeaux, 12th cent. 


William, Christian, marquis of Brandenburg, p, 749, 
s. 16 

the Conqueror, 1 1th cent. p. 852, e. 3 

de Courtenay, 14th oent. p. 498, «. 20 

Durand, 13th oent p. 468, s. 44 

— — — — of Hirschau, 11th oent p. 369, s. 24 

III. king of England, p. 744, s. 10; p. 831, t. 26 

VL landgrave of Hesse, p. 787, ». 5 


• Major, 13th cent p. 469, n. 

of Malmsbury, I2tn cent. p. 416, n. 

— — Mardagot, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

of Nangis, 13th oent. p. 440, s. 5 ; p. 510, n. 

— * Neubrlgensis, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

of Nogent, 12th cent P- 418, s. 3 

of Pans, lath oent. p. 465, s. 44; n.; p. 510# n. 

Perald, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

prince of Orange, p. 599, s. 12; p. 696, «. 21 

of Rhcims, 12th cent. p. 4P2, s. 23 

de Seligniaco, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Thorn, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Tyre, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Wodford, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Wolfgang, count Palatine, p. 749, a. 16 

Willelmus of Metz, 1 1th cent. p. 375, n. 

Williams, Roger, p. 860, n. 

Willibald of Elchstadt, 8th cent. p. 277. n. 

Willibrand, of Oldenburg, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 
Wlllibrord, English missionary, 7th cent. p. 240, a. 3 

of Utrecht, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

Wilmot, John, earl of Rochester, p. 727, s. 22 
Wimphelingius, James, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 
Windshoira, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Wlnifrid or Boniface, apostle of Germany, 8th cent. p. 

260, 8. 2; p. 261, s. 4 
Wissowatius, Andrew, p. 862, n. 1 
Wittokind, historian, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 5 
Witnesses of the truth, 11 th cent. p. 376. a. 2 ; 12th, p. 
426, s. 7; 13th, p. 475, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 497, a. 18 ; 15th, 
p. 547, s. 2 

Wittemberg, p. 565, a. 2; p. 573, s. 14; p. 574, a. 17, &c. 
Wloditnir, duke of Russia, 10th cent. p. 325, a. 5 
Wolf, Christopher, p. 871, * 18 
Wolfhardus of Eichstadt, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, protests, p. 581, n. 1 
Woolaton, Thomas, p. 867, s. 5 
Works, good, controversy on, p. 649, s. 29 
World, state of, when Christ came, p. 7, s. 1 
Worms, diets of, p. 356, a. 4; p. 402, s. 6; p. 573, a. 15; 
p. 592, s. 13 

Conference of, p. 591, s. 13 

Worship, in 1st cent. p. 42; 2d, p. 73; 3d, p, 105; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 2 ; p. 153, s. I ; p. 154, e. 8; 5th f p. 196, 
s. 2; 6th, p. 234, s. 3; 7th, p. 253, a. 1; tee Ceremonies 
for succeeding centuries 

public, Greek, p. 630, a. 8; p.G3l, a. 10; p. 

632, s. 14 

Romish, p. 563, a. 16; p. C27, a. 42; p. 

778, s. 52 

Lutheran, p. 638, s. 3 

Reformed, p. 659, a. 3 

English, p. 669, s. 17, n. 2; p. 670, a. 

18; p. 671, s. 19 

Quaker, p. 851, a. 9; p. 854 

Writers, Greek and Oriental, 1st cent. p. 31; 2d, p. 103; 
3d, p. 93; 4th, p. 131 ; 5th, p. 183; 6th, p. 223; 7th, p. 
247 ; 8th, p. 273 ; 9th, p. 298 ; 10th, p. 329, p. 337 ; 
11th, p. 372; 12th, p. 409 ; 13th, p. 463; 14th, p. 507; 
15th, p. 536 

— Latin, 1st cent. p. 81 ; 2d, p. 65 ; 3d, p. 396 ; 

4th, p. 137; 5th, p. 185; 6th, p. 224; 7th, p. 248; 8th, 
p. 274; 9th, p. aOO; 10th, p. 330, p. 338 ; 1 1th, p. 872 ; 
12th, p. 4 IQ; 13th, p. 464; 14th, p. 508; 15th, p. 538 

Roman Catholic, In 16th cent. p. 617, a. 21; 

in 17th, pp. 762, 763, 764, a. 32 

Lutheran, in 16th cent. p. 657, a. 46; in 17th, 

p. 792, a. 15 

Reformed, in 16th cent. p. 683, a. 44 ; In I7th, 

p. 812, a. 6; pp. 812, 813, n. 5 
Wulfllaicua, eremite of Treves, 5th cent. p. 194, a. 12 
Wlirtzburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, a. 8 m 

Xavier, 8t Franc!*, p. 601, a, 6 
Xenaias; tee Phiioxenua 

Ximenea, Francis, 15th cent. p. 522, a. 1; p. 348, n, 

Franciscus, 14th cent, p. 514, n. 

Xiphilin, George, 12th cent. p. 410, n. ' 

John, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 
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Younokr sen, among the Cathari, p. 426, i. 6 
Yvon, Peter, p. 864, n. 2 

Z aba bulla, Francis* 14th oent, p. 514, n. 

Zaocagni, Lawrence Alexander p. 764, s. 32 * 
Zauharias, ecclegiastioal fttatoatoui, 6th cent. p. 187, n.i 
p. 225, n. 

— **r— Anthony Marla, p. 615, s. 17 

— archbishop of Mitylene, 6th oent. p. 225, n. 
— . pope, 8th oent p. 277, &* 

' of Chrysopolls, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 
Zach$us, fictitious author, 6th oent. p. 190,'n. 

Zamira, Alphonsus, 16th oent. p. 548, n. 

Zanohius, Jerome, p. 661, g. 7 

Zelta, a bishopric, loth cent. p. 327, n. 7 

Zelatores, Franciscans, 13th oent, p. 465, e. 91 


Zenghi, Atabec, 12th cent p. 392, s. 8 

Zeno, bishop of Verona, 4th oent p. 142, n. * ... 

• emperor, 5th oent p. 206, s. 19 

Zimmermann, John James, p. 898, s. 40 
Zlngha, Anna, p. 724, s. 18 
Zinzendorf; count p. 871, ». 17 
Ziska, John, 15th oent. p. 550, s. 9 
Zonaraa, John, 12th cent. p. 39 6, s. 1 1 p. 409, a. 22 
Zosimus, pagan historian, 5th oent. p. 177, s. 5; p. 210, 
g. 24 

bishop of Rome, 5th cent p. 189, n. 

Zutphen, Gerhard of, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Z wing 11, Ulrich, p. 571, s. 11, n. 1; p. 683, s. 44; p. 677, 
n.; p. 581, s. 27; p. 588, n.i p.646, g. 23, StG.i p. 659, 
g. 3, &c.; p. 679, g. 34 
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